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The  United   States  and  Japan   in   a   Changing   World 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger' 


America's  ties  with  Japan  are  strong, 
close,  and  full  of  promise.  Tonight  I  want 
to  describe  the  importance  of  this  relation- 
ship—for America,  for  Asia,  and  for  the 
world.  This  occasion  comes  as  a  welcome  op- 
portunity. The  tragic  end  of  our  involvement 
in  Indochina  has  stimulated  questions,  among 
Asians  as  well  as  Americans,  about  the  fu- 
ture of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  paradoxi- 
cally, these  events  have  also  driven  home  the 
recognition,  among  Asians  as  well  as  Amer- 
icans, of  how  essential  a  strong  and  purpose- 
ful United  States  is  to  global  peace  and 
progress. 

As  we  and  Japan  seek  to  shape  the  future 
together,  we  face  a  world  profoundly  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  our  relationship  was 
forged. 

The  bipolar  world  of  the  1950's  and  1960's 
has  disappeared.  The  reemergence  of  Europe 
and  Japan,  the  rivalry  among  the  Commu- 
nist powers,  the  growth  of  military  technol- 
ogies, the  rise  and  increasing  diversity  of 
the  so-called  Third  World,  have  created  a 
new  international  environment — a  world  of 
multiple  centers  of  power,  of  ideological  dif- 
ferences both  old  and  new,  clouded  by  nu- 
clear peril  and  marked  by  the  new  impera- 
tives of  interdependence. 

American  policy  has  sought  to  shape  out  of 
this  a  new  international  structure  based  on 
equilibrium  rather  than  domination,  negotia- 
tion rather  than  confrontation,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  global  interdependence  as  the 
basis  of  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  national 
objectives. 


1  Made    before    the    Japan    Society   at    New    York 
on  June  18  (text  from  press  release  338). 
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As  the  members  of  this  society  have  long 
recognized,  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  crucial  to  this 
design.  It  is  central  to  the  continued  sta- 
bility, progress,  and  prosperity  of  the  inter- 
national community,  and  it  is  fundamental 
to  American  policy  in  Asia. 

Our  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 

Security  reflects  an  enduring  sense  of  com- 
mon interest  in  the  peace  of  Asia.  Through 
many  changes  in  conditions  and  alignments, 
our  ties  have  proven  their  continuing  and 
indispensable  validity  for  our  two  countries 
and  for  global  stability. 

— As  maritime  trading  nations  with  com- 
plementary economies,  the  United  States  and 
Japan  account  for  52  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion and  26  percent  of  the  trade  of  the  en- 
tire non-Communist  industrialized  world.  We 
possess  the  world's  most  dynamic  economies. 
As  economic  superpowers,  our  respective 
policies  profoundly  affect  each  other  and  the 
world  at  large. 

—Our  nations  share  an  enduring  commit- 
ment to  the  political  values  of  free  societies 
and  an  abiding  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  our  fellow  men. 

Japan's  evolution  over  the  last  30  years 
into  a  major  factor  on  the  world  scene  in- 
evitably has  brought  changes  in  the  style  of 
our  relations  even  as  the  community  of  our 
mutual  interests  has  grown.  Adjustments 
in  U.S.  economic  policies  and  a  new  policy 
toward  China  in  1971  led  to  painful  but 
transitory  misunderstandings  to  which— let 
us  be  frank— our  own  tactics  contributed. 
We  have  learned  from  experience;  these 
strains  are  behind  us ;  our  policies  are  mov- 
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ing  in  harmony  in  these  areas ;  our  consulta- 
tions on  all  major  issues  are  now  close,  fre- 
quent, and  frank. 

U.S. -Japanese  bilateral  relations,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  have  never  been  better  in  30 
years. 

It  is  a  fitting  symbol,  therefore,  that  in  his 
first  trip  abroad  as  chief  of  state,  President 
Ford  visited  Japan  last  November.  We  look 
forward  to  the  visit  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  whose  presence  will  lend 
further  dignity  and  strength  to  the  ties  be- 
tween us.  And  before  the  Emperor's  arrival, 
Prime  Minister  Miki  will  come  to  Washing- 
ton for  consultations  on  the  foreign  policy 
and  economic  issues  facing  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  cannot  refer  to  this  series  of  consulta- 
tions without  paying  tribute  to  Eisaku  Sato, 
a  great  leader  of  Japan,  a  great  champion 
of  Japanese-American  friendship,  and  one  of 
the  world's  great  statesmen.  I  sought  his 
counsel  on  each  of  my  five  visits  to  Japan, 
even  after  he  had  left  office.  I  was  privileged 
to  know  him  as  a  colleague  and  a  personal 
friend.  I  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

The  Foundations  of  Our  Partnership 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have  known 
each  other  for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Our 
relationship  has  passed  through  an  incred- 
ible range:  from  curiosity  to  competition, 
conflict,  occupation,  reconciliation,  to  alli- 
ance and  mutual  dependence.  This  long,  com- 
plicated, and  varied  experience  has  taught 
us  that  our  close  association  is  more  essen- 
tial than  ever  and  that  the  dramatic  differ- 
ences in  national  styles  and  situations  are  a 
strength  to  be  husbanded  rather  than  a 
weakness  to  be  overcome. 

We  Americans  are  a  disparate  people — 
heterogeneous  in  our  origins,  constantly 
striving  to  redefine  what  we  have  in  com- 
mon. Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  country 
of  unusual  cohesiveness  and  homogeneity. 
For  Americans,  contracts  and  laws  are 
prime  guarantors  of  social  peace.  The 
Japanese  depend  less  on  legal  and  formal 
rules  to  preserve  social  harmony  than  on  the 
quality  of  human  relationships  and  on  un- 


stated patterns  of  consensus  and  obligation. 
Our  language  is  designed  for  categoriza- 
tion. It  invites  logical  distinctions  and  value 
judgments.  The  Japanese  have  lived  to- 
gether for  so  long  and  shared  so  many 
experiences  that  they  frequently  communi- 
cate through  intuition  and  indirection,  occa- 
sionally without  need  of  words.  The 
Japanese  prize  form  and  mood  as  well  as 
content.  We  honor  content  above  all  and 
frequently  exhibit  impatience  with  emphasis 
on  style. 

The  United  States  is  blessed  with  vast 
land  and  ample  resources;  abundance  is 
taken  for  granted.  Japan  is  a  great  indus- 
trial power,  but  its  prosperity  is  more 
recent  and — because  of  the  dependence  of 
its  industry  on  imported  food,  energy,  raw 
materials,  and  external  markets — more 
vulnerable. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  United  States  has 
assumed  global  security  responsibilities. 
Japan  has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  growth 
of  its  economy  and  commerce,  while — alone 
among  the  world's  great  powers — forswear- 
ing large  military  forces  or  assertive 
diplomacy. 

Communication  between  cultures  is  always 
difficult.  But  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  achieved  an  increasing  sensitivity, 
sometimes  fascination,  with  our  national 
differences.  Our  two  nations  supremely  dem- 
onstrate the  possibility  of  close  and  enduring 
association  between  two  different  cultures 
and  two  distant  continents.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary achievement,  and  we  too  often  take 
it  for  granted. 

We  formed  a  political  alliance  and  security 
relationship  in  a  period  of  Japanese  depend- 
ence. War  had  shattered  her  economy  and 
political  system.  Japan  accepted  American 
leadership  in  that  difficult  period  and  only 
gradually  began  to  reassert  an  autonomous 
diplomacy  and  active  political  involvement 
in  the  world  around  her. 

Japan's  emergence  as  a  major  economic 
power  and  international  force  has  substan- 
tially transformed  our  relations  in  recent 
years. 

The  reversion  of  Okinawa  eliminated  the 
last   major   vestige    of   the    war   from    our 
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bilateral  agenda.  We  have  made  significant 
progress  in  removing  the  trade  imbalance 
which  was  so  often  an  irritant  in  our  rela- 
tions. In  response  to  Japanese  concerns,  the 
United  States  has  reaffirmed  its  specific 
commitments  as  supplier  and  purchaser  of 
important  goods  and  materials. 

Our  relationship,  which  was  forged  by  the 
necessities  of  security,  has  flourished  as  well 
on  the  other  contemporary  challenges:  im- 
proving relations  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dustrial democracies,  and  building  a  new  era 
of  cooperation  among  all  nations. 

Our  most  immediate  shared  interest, 
naturally,  is  in  Asia. 

The   United   States  and   Asia 

The  security  interests  of  all  the  great 
world  powers  intersect  in  Asia,  particularly 
in  Northeast  Asia.  China  comprises  the 
heartland  of  the  continent.  The  Soviet  Far 
East  spreads  across  the  top  of  Asia.  The 
Japanese  islands  span  2,000  miles  of  ocean 
off  the  mainland.  America's  Pacific  presence 
encompasses  the  entire  region.  Western 
Europe  has  important  economic  links  with 
Asia  and  feels  indirectly  the  effects  of 
any  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium   in  the 

area. 

Asia's  share  of  the  world's  population  and 
resources  is  immense.  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, the  Asian-Pacific  economy  has  experi- 
enced more  rapid  growth  than  any  other 
region.  It  is  here  that  the  United  States 
has  its  largest  and  fastest  growing  overseas 
commerce.  We  have  as  vital  an  interest  in 
access  to  Asia's  raw  materials  as  Asia  has 
to  our  markets  and  technology. 

The  ties  between  Asia  and  America  have  a 
deeper  philosophical  and  human  dimension. 
The  influence  of  America  and  the  West 
stimulated  the  transformation  of  much  of 
Asia  during  the  past  100  years.  From  the 
days  of  the  New  England  transcendentalists 
to  the  modern  period,  Asian  culture  and  ideas 
have  significantly  touched  American  intellec- 
tual life,  thereby  reflecting  the  universality 
of  human  aspirations. 

The  role  of  Asia,  then,  is  potentially  deci- 


sive for  the  solution  of  the  contemporary 
agenda  of  peace  and  progress  and  the 
quality  of  life. 

This  is  why,  in  spite  of  recent  events,  the 
United  States  will  not  turn  away  from  Asia 
or  focus  our  attention  on  Europe  to  the 
detriment  of  Asia.  Our  relationships  with 
Europe  and  Japan  are  equally  vital;  each 
is  essential  to  global  peace  and  security.  In 
the  modern  world  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  each  area  overlap  and  are  in- 
separable from  those  of  the  other.  Our 
fidelity  to  cur  commitments  will  be  as 
strong  in  one  part  of  the  globe  as  in  the 
other. 

Nor  can  we  confine  our  Asian  policy  to 
Japan  without  destroying  the  underpinnings 
of  the  U.S.-Japanese  relationship.  The  inter- 
ests that  bind  Japan  to  Asia  are  no  less  vital 
than  those  binding  it  to  America  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  West.  The  value  of  our 
political  and  security  relationship  depends 
on  its  contribution  to  a  broad  balance  of 
security  in  Asia.  This  is  decisive  for  Japan 
as  well  as  for  us. 

The  basic  principles  of  America's  foreign 
policy  find  their  reflection  and  necessity  in 
Asia: 

First,  peace  depends  on  a  stable  global 

equilibrium. 

While  an  effective  foreign  policy  must 
reach  beyond  the  problem  of  security,  with- 
out security  there  can  be  no  effective  foreign 
policy.  A  world  where  some  nations  survive 
only  at  the  mercy  of  others  is  a  world  of 
dependence,  insecurity,  and  despotism.  This 
is  why  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  efforts  of  any  country  or  group  of 
countries  to  impose  their  will  on  Asia  by  a 
preponderance  of  power  or  blackmail. 

We  have  learned  important  lessons  from 
the  tragedy  of  Indochina — most  importantly 
that  outside  effort  can  only  supplement,  but 
not  create,  local  efforts  and  local  will  to  re- 
sist. But  in  applying  these  lessons  we  must 
take  care  not  to  undermine  stability  in  Asia 
and,  ultimately,  world  peace. 

We  will  permit  no  question  to  arise  about 
the  firmness  of  our  treaty  commitments. 
Allies  who  seek  our  support  will  find  us  con- 
stant.   At   the    same    time,    if   any    partner 
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seeks  to  modify  these  commitments,  we  will 
be  prepared  to  accommodate  that  desire. 

In  fulfilling  our  commitments  we  will  look 
to  our  allies  to  assume  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  their  own  defense, 
especially  in  manpower.  And  there  is  no 
question  that  popular  will  and  social  justice 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  essential  under- 
pinning of  resistance  to  subversion  and  ex- 
ternal challenge.  But  our  support  and 
assistance  will  be  available  where  it  has  been 
promised. 

Specifically,  we  are  resolved  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula, for  this  is  of  crucial  importance  to  Ja- 
pan and  to  all  of  Asia.  We  will  assist  South 
Korea  to  strengthen  her  economy  and  de- 
fense. But  we  shall  also  seek  all  honorable 
ways  to  reduce  tensions  and  confrontation. 
We  place  the  highest  value  on  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  ANZUS  partners,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  on  our  historic 
relationship  with  the  Philippines.  We  will 
maintain  our  treaty  obligations  throughout 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  And  we  welcome  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations — Malaysia,  Indonesia. 
Singapore,  Philippines,  and  Thailand — as  a 
force  for  self-reliance,  stability,  and  progress 
in  the  region. 

— A  second  basic  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  that  peace  depends  ultimately  on 
reconciliation  among  nations. 

All  of  us,  friends,  neutrals,  or  adversaries, 
exist  on  a  small  planet  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. The  ultimate  aim  of  our  alliances 
has  always  been  to  ease,  not  intensify,  di- 
visions and  tensions.  We  will  continue 
our  effort  to  normalize  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Shanghai  communique. 

Similarly,  we  will  continue  our  effort  to 
regularize  and  improve  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  make  further  prog- 
ress in  the  control  of  arms,  especially  stra- 
tegic arms. 

We  have  no  illusions.  We  recognize  that 
our  values  and  social  systems  are  not  com- 
patible with  those  of  the  Communist  powers 
and  may  never  be.  But  in  the  thermonuclear 
age,  when   the  existence  of  mankind   is  at 


stake,  there  is  no  decent  alternative  to  the 
easing  of  tensions.  Should  these  efforts  fail, 
at  least  our  peoples  will  know  that  we  had 
no  choice  but  to  resist  pressure  or  black- 
mail. There  can  be  no  conciliation  without 
strength  and  security,  but  we  would  be  reck- 
less if  we  forget  that  strength  without  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  can  invite  holocaust. 

New  regimes  have  come  to  power  in  Asia 
in  the  last  few  months.  They  have  flouted 
international  agreements  and  flagrantly  vio- 
lated accepted  international  standards,  and 
that  we  cannot  ignore.  But  we  are  prepared 
to  look  to  the  future.  Our  attitude  toward 
them  will  be  influenced  by  their  conduct 
toward  their  neighbors  and  their  attitude 
toward  us. 

— Finally,  peace  depends  upon  a  structure 
of  economic  cooperation  which  reflects  the 
aspirations  of  all  peoples. 

The  problems  of  the  world  economy — in- 
suring adequate  supplies  of  food,  energy, 
and  raw  materials  to  consumers  and  mar- 
kets and  stable  income  to  producers — require 
global  economic  arrangements  that  accom- 
modate the  interests  of  developed  and  devel- 
oping, consumers  and  producers.  We  have 
consistently  taken  the  view  that  a  necessary 
first  step  is  close  cooperation  among  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  On  the  basis  of  unity 
and  mutual  support,  we  welcome  a  dialogue 
with  the  developing  countries  in  a  spirit  of 
sympathy,  realism,  and  cooperation. 

These  are  the  principles  which  guide 
America's  actions  in  the  world  and  in  Asia. 

Japan's  role  and  the  U.S.-Japanese  rela- 
tionship can  be  decisive. 

The   United   States  and  Japan 

The  Challenge  of  Peace  and  Security 

Japan's  contribution  to  a  peaceful  world 
is  unique.  Despite  its  industrial  prowess 
Japan  elected  to  forgo  the  military  attributes 
of  great-power  status,  limiting  itself  to  mod- 
est conventional  self-defense  forces  and  re- 
lying for  its  security  on  the  support  of  the 
United  States  and  the  good  will  of  others. 

In  this  framework,  Japan  has  thrived.  Its 
security  has  been  assured;  its  democratic 
institutions  have  flourished.  Its  economy  has 
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achieved  unparalleled  growth,  partly  because 
through  much  of  this  period  Japan  enjoyed 
assured  access  to  imported  raw  materials 
and  food  at  reasonable  prices.  Japan  has 
been  able  to  develop  constructive  economic 
and  political  relations  with  its  neighbors, 
thereby  contributing  to  regional  stability  and 
growth. 

The  events  of  recent  years  have  trans- 
formed this  relatively  simple  universe.  The 
interaction  among  the  major  powers  has  be- 
come much  more  complex  than  in  the  fifties 
or  early  sixties.  The  oil  crisis  of  1973  con- 
fronted Japan  with  its  economic  vulnerabil- 
ity. Today  suppliers  of  raw  materials  are 
presenting  a  variety  of  new  demands  that 
are  not  easily  accommodated  in  the  context  of 
existing  world  trade  and  monetary  struc- 
tures. 

These  changing  circumstances  have  re- 
quired both  Japan  and  the  United  States  to 
rethink  old  premises  and  devise  new,  crea- 
tive approaches.  By  their  nature,  these  prob- 
lems require  collaborative,  not  separate 
responses.  Japan  and  the  United  States  must 
relate  national  security  to  international  rec- 
onciliation and  national  growth  to  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The  Challenge  of  Reconciliation 

Both  our  countries  seek  to  move  the  world 
beyond  equilibrium  toward  reconciliation. 
The  United  States  has  attempted  to  nor- 
malize and  improve  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Japan  has  made  the  same  effort.  For 
some  time  the  Japanese  Government  has  pur- 
sued what  it  has  described  as  "peace  diplo- 
macy," a  diplomacy  designed  to  ease  Asian 
confrontations. 

Japan  normalized  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1956;  recently  it  has  been 
intensifying  its  economic  relations  with  that 
country.  Japan  has  been  a  trading  partner 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  dec- 
ades. In  1972  Japan  granted  full  recognition 
to  Peking  and  since  then  has  been  broaden- 
ing her  bilateral  relations.  We  have  wel- 
comed these  developments. 

As  each  of  us  engages  in  this  more  com- 
plex interplay  among  the  major  powers,  we 
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have  faced  a  common  problem:  How  to  pre- 
serve a  sense  of  priority  among  our  inter- 
national relationships?  This  government  has 
stated  on  many  occasions — and  I  will  state 
again — that  we  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween our  allies  and  our  adversaries.  "Equi- 
distant diplomacy"  is  a  myth.  For  us,  Japan 
is  not  an  occasional  interlocutor,  but  a  per- 
manent friend— a  partner  in  building  a 
world  of  progress. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  pursue 
identical  policies— toward  China,  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  toward  all  Asian  issues. 
But  we  should  seek  to  maintain  compatible 
approaches.  In  our  bilateral  relations  we 
should  recognize  a  higher  standard  of  mutual 
concern  than  normally  .  obtains  between 
states accepting  a  greater  obligation  to  con- 
sult, to  inform,  and  to  harmonize  domestic 
and  external  policies  that  impinge  on  the 
interests  of  the  other. 

We  believe  that  both  our  countries  share 
this  approach.  To  implement  it,  we  have 
jointly  developed  channels  for  more  inten- 
sive consultation  and  used  them  with  grow- 
ing frequency  and  frankness.  The  United 
States  intends  to  propose  a  semiannual  re- 
view of  policies  at  the  foreign  ministers  level, 
alternately  in  Washington  and  Tokyo,  to 
assess  the  present  and  to  chart  the  future. 

The  Challenge  of  Economic  Cooperation 

The  prosperity  which  Japan  and  America 
have  achieved  in  the  course  of  the  past  three 
decades  is  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
postwar  world.  The  economic  power  we  pos- 
sess as  a  result  imposes  on  us  special  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  of  the  global 
economy  and  for  its  ability  to  satisfy  the 
thrust  of  human  aspirations.  Today  that 
responsibility  is  under  severe  challenge.  A 
major  recession,  an  energy  crisis,  global  food 
shortages,  unprecedented  inflation,  and  a 
trend  toward  politicizing  economic  issues 
have  subjected  the  world  economy  to  serious 
stress. 

We  have  three  major  objectives: 

—We  must  spur  the  stable  growth  of  our 
economies. 

We  must  strengthen  cooperation  among 

the  industrialized  countries. 
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— We  must  respond  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  developing  world. 

All  our  objectives — domestic  well-being, 
security,  unity,  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  the  developing  nations — re- 
quire economic  strength  and  growth.  Few 
can  be  realized  by  stagnating  economies.  The 
stability  of  our  institutions  and  the  self- 
assurance  of  our  societies  will  benefit  from 
the  earliest  possible  recovery  of  sustained 
and  noninflationary  economic  growth. 

In  the  global  economy,  no  nation  can  hope 
to  achieve  sustained  growth  by  its  own 
efforts  alone.  In  a  world  of  interdepend- 
ence, the  experience  of  30  years  has  shown 
that  the  industrialized  nations  prosper  or 
suffer  together.  Coordination  of  effort  is 
essential  for  any  economic  objective — 
whether  it  be  growth,  energy,  food,  or  raw 
materials — and  also  to  maintain  the  condi- 
tions of  well-being  that  underpin  our  politi- 
cal and  security  cohesion. 

It  is  encouraging  that  over  the  last  year 
the  United  States  and  its  major  partners  are 
beginning  to  harmonize  their  national  pol- 
icies to  combat  recession  and  promote  ex- 
pansion. This  was  a  central  topic  of  the  Presi- 
dent's discussions  in  Tokyo  last  November. 
These  consultations  should  be  continued  sys- 
tematically and  deal  particularly  with  a  com- 
mon analysis  of  the  requirements  of  global 
economic  growth. 

We  have  no  reason  to  apologize  for  the 
economic  system  we  have  built  since  the  war. 
It  has  spread  progress  far  beyond  the  in- 
dustrialized world  fin  fact,  it  has  contributed 
to  the  political  evolution  and  diffusion  of 
economic  power  that  have  now  brought  that 
system  under  challenge.  Nevertheless  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  no  set  of  eco- 
nomic relationships  can  flourish  unless  its 
benefits  are  widely  shared;  it  must  be  per- 
ceived as  just. 

It  is  in  the  self-interest  of  the  advanced 
industrialized  countries  that  global  economic 
arrangements  embrace  the  aspirations  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Reality  makes  us  a 
global  community;  if  world  order  breaks 
down  over  economic  conflicts,  we  face  the 
specter  of  chronic  global  civil  war. 

The  Japanese  Government,  acutely  sensi- 


tive to  this  problem,  has  made  an  imagi- 
native proposal  to  the  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development] 
— that  the  industrialized  democracies  under- 
take a  joint  long-range  examination  of  how 
the  progress  of  the  advanced  societies  can 
be  pursued  to  foster  the  progress  of  the 
developing  countries.  We  welcome  this  initia- 
tive and  have  supported  it;  it  is  a  subject 
of  profound  importance.  We  will  work  close- 
ly with  the  Japanese  Government  as  the 
study  proceeds. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  a  number  of 
crucial  economic  issues,  first  in  terms  of 
Japanese-U.S.  relations  and  then  in  terms  of 
their  impact  on  the  global  order. 

Our  two  nations  have  a  special  concern 
and  responsibility  in  trade.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  resolving  most  of  the  bilateral 
problems  in  our  trading  relationship;  we 
must  now  turn  our  attention  to  what  we 
can  jointly  do  to  improve  the  global  trading 
system  which  has  nourished  the  world's  pros- 
perity for  a  generation. 

The  current  round  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  is  called,  appropriately, 
the  Tokyo  Round ;  for  Japan's  extraordinary 
dependence  on  commerce  gives  it  a  unique 
stake  in  the  outcome.  Our  purpose  in  those 
talks  must  be  to  reach  agreement  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs,  the  removal  of  nontariff 
barriers,  assuring  more  reliable  access  to 
supplies  as  well  as  markets,  the  renunciation 
of  the  use  of  restrictive  trade  measures 
to  cover  deficits  brought  about  by  recent 
economic  difficulties.  We  must  pay  special 
attention,  as  well,  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  for  improved  trade  oppor- 
tunities. With  respect  to  all  of  these  issues, 
we  will  proceed  on  the  basis  of  close  consul- 
tation with  Japan. 

Energy  is  a  key  element  in  the  structure 
of  global  interdependence.  Each  industrial- 
ized country  has  a  choice :  to  permit  increas- 
ing vulnerability  to  arbitrary  price  rises  and 
political  pressures  or  to  impose  conservation 
and  spur  the  development  of  alternative  sup- 
plies. But  individual  efforts  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  ineffective.  To  reduce  dependence, 
the  major  consumers  must  pool  their  efforts. 
This  is  why  Japan  and  the  United  States 
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have  joined  other  industrialized  countries  in 
common  programs  to  transform  the  energy 
market   through   the    International    Energy 
Agency  (IEA).   Together  we  are  working  to 
protect  against  new  embargoes,  to  maintain 
financial  solidarity,  to  conserve  energy,  and 
to  develop  new  sources.   Japan's  dependence 
on  energy  imports  means  that  it  cannot  end 
its    energy    vulnerability    by    conservation 
alone.  It  has  a  major  stake,   therefore,   in 
research   and  development  of  new  sources. 
For  the  next  10  years  nuclear  energy  will 
be  increasingly  important.  The  United  States 
has  pioneered  the  development  of  uranium 
enrichment   processes    for    nuclear    energy; 
Japan    has    been    our    largest    market.     As 
Japan's  use  of  and  dependence  on  nuclear 
energy  expands,  so  too  does  our  obligation 
to  be  a  reliable  supplier  of  fuel.    The  United 
States  therefore  pledges  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide nuclear  fuel,  appropriately  safeguarded, 
under  long-term  contracts.    We  will  shortly 
add  enrichment  capacity  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  needs. 
Over  the  long  term,  more  exotic  energy 
sources  must  be  emphasized.    Our  two  coun- 
tries are  in  a  unique  position  to  focus  capital, 
skill,  and  the  most  advanced  technology  in 
their  development.   We  are  ready  to  begin  a 
large-scale  energy  research  and  development 
effort  with  Japan.    Japanese  capital  is  wel- 
come to  participate  and  will  receive  in  turn 
a  proportional  share  of  our  expanded  pro- 
duction of  conventional  and  synthetic  fuels. 
But   energy,   of   course,   is   not   simply   a 
technical  issue.    It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
political    relationship    with    the    developing 
world.    Japan   has   been   insistent   that   we 
must   proceed    by   cooperation   rather   than 
confrontation,  a  view  which  we  share.    We 
and  Japan  together  with  the  other  members 
of  the  IEA  are  prepared  to  resume  the  dia- 
logue with  the  energy  producers  and  search 
for  cooperative  solutions  of  mutual  benefit. 
Japan  and  the  United  States  both  recog- 
nize the  desire  of  raw  material  producers  for 
a   dialogue   that   goes  beyond   the   issue   of 
energy.    Together  with  our  other  partners 
in  the  IEA,  we  have  expressed  our  readiness 
to  discuss  these  concerns.  We  and  Japan  and 
other  importing  nations  have  an  interest  in 


reliable  supplies.  The  producers  need  long- 
term  stability  of  incomes  for  their  develop- 
ment programs.  It  is  in  the  joint  interest 
of  producers  and  consumers  to  discuss  how 
drastic  price  fluctuations  can  be  alleviated 
in  order  to  encourage  timely  investment  in 
the  development  of  new  supplies  and  to  give 
reality  to  the  development  plans  of  pro- 
ducers. Both  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  a  political  stake  in  promoting  a  healthy 
commodities  trade  which  serves  the  interests 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

No  issue  on  the  economic  agenda  is  more 
vital  than  food.  It  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
the  links  between  bilateral  and  global  issues 
and  between  relations  with  our  allies  and 
relations  with  the  developing  world. 

Japan  is  our  largest  market  for  agricul- 
tural exports,  and  we  are  Japan's  principal 
external  provider  of  food.    The  world's  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States  for  foodstuffs 
imposes  upon  us  an  obligation  to  be  a  re- 
liable supplier.    The  United  States  therefore 
pledges  that  in  times  of  tight  markets  it  will 
take  account  of  the  needs  of  our  longtime 
customers,  such  as  Japan.    We  will  seek  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  1973  when  we  were  forced  sud- 
denly to  restrict  the  export  of  soybeans  to 
Japan  and  other  countries. 

In  a  broader  context,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  bear  a  special  responsibility  be- 
cause they  are  among  the  world's  largest 
producers  and  consumers  of  agricultural 
goods.  We  both  are  in  a  position  to  apply 
technical  innovation  and  skill  to  the  expan- 
sion of  food  production  in  developing  coun- 
tries. And  as  a  hedge  against  the  feast-and- 
famine  cycle  of  global  harvests,  we  should 
both  help  in  creating  an  international  system 
of  nationally  held  grain  reserves  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

These  areas  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
our  joint  agenda.  We  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  our  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
changes. This  fall  we  expect  to  conclude  a 
comprehensive  joint  review  of  all  our  ex- 
changes. We  will  then  be  able  to  plan  our 
efforts  more  efficiently  and  identify  new 
areas  for  cooperation. 

As  two  of  the  most  advanced  industrial 
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nations,  we  have  a  special  awareness  of  what 
progress  has  done  to  the  environment.  The 
bilateral  accord  we  are  about  to  conclude 
for  environmental  protection  is  therefore  of 
great  potential  importance  not  only  for  us 
but  for  others  in  the  process  of  industrial- 
ization. 

The  talents  and  joint  efforts  of  our  two 
gifted  peoples  will  surely  be  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  wider  world  community.  To 
strengthen  this  bond,  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  augment  our  cultural  relations  with 
Japan — an  endeavor  in  which  the  work  of 
this  society,  and  through  it,  the  U.S.-Japan 
Cultural  Conference,  has  been  crucial.  The 
Administration  will  seek  to  integrate  and 
obtain  approval  this  year  of  proposals  now 
before  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Japan-U.S. 
friendship  fund  which  would  make  substan- 
tial new  funds  available  for  cross-cultural 
programs  between  our  two  countries. 

The  great  Japanese  writer  Saikaku,  who 
lived  in  another  era  when  the  old  order  was 
breaking  down  and  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  was  not  yet  clear,  said  that  to  ex- 
perience "this  modern  age,  this  mixture  of 
good  and  ill,  and  yet  to  steer  through  life  on 
an  honest  course  to  the  splendors  of  success 
— this  is  a  feat  reserved  for  paragons." 

Our  times  demand  as  much  of  us.  We 
may  not  be  paragons,  but  our  assets  are 
great.  No  two  nations  are  so  different  yet 
so  close;  none  have  a  more  direct  and  wide 
experience  of  the  best  and  the  worst  which 
the  modern  age  offers;  and  none  have  con- 
structed a  more  intensive  and  effective  rela- 
tionship of  consultation  and  cooperation.  Our 
mutual  interest  has  brought  us  together,  but 
our  mutual  understanding  has  enabled  our 


friendship  to  thrive  to  a  degree  which  would 
have  been  unimaginable  two  decades  ago. 

Americans  and  Japanese  can  take  pride  in 
what  we  have  achieved  and  use  it  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  greater  efforts  still.  We 
are  seeking  the  crucial  balance  between  di- 
versity and  common  purpose  that  is  the  best 
hope  for  building  a  creative,  just,  and  pro- 
ductive international  community.  With  the 
good  will  and  good  sense,  the  high  hopes 
and  hard  work  which  have  so  far  marked  our 
journey,  we  will  continue  to  strengthen  our 
relations — for  ourselves  and  for  mankind. 


United  States  Mourns  Death 
of  Eisaku  Sato 

Eisaku  Sato,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
from  19 6 h  to  1972,  died  at  Tokyo  on  June  2. 
Folloiving  is  a  statement  by  President  Ford 
issued  on  June  3  at  Rome. 

White   House   pi-ess   release    (Rome.   Italy)    dated  June   3 

I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Eisaku  Sato.  The  passing  of  this  great 
statesman,  Nobel  laureate,  who  did  so  much 
for  his  nation  and  for  the  cause  of  peace,  is 
a  loss  to  the  world.  His  service  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  won  the  respect  of  all  na- 
tions; his  counsel  was  sought  and  valued. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  American  people 
and  devoted  his  life  to  strengthening  the  ties 
of  understanding  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  I  speak  on"  behalf 
of  all  Americans  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sato  and  the  Japanese 
people. 
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Prime  Minister  Rabin  of  Israel  Visits  Washington 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  of  the 
State  of  Israel  made  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 
ington June  10-13.  Following  are  remarks 
made  by  Prime  Minister  Rabin  arid  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  upon  the  Prime  Minister's 
arrival  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on  June 
10,  an  exchange  of  toasts  between  President 
Ford  arid  Prime  Minister  Rabin  at  a  dinner 
at  the  White  House  on  June  11,  and  the 
transcript  of  a  news  conference  held  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  at  the  White  House  on 
June  12. 


REMARKS   UPON   PRIME   MINISTER   RABIN'S 
ARRIVAL,   JUNE    10 

Press  release  326  dated  June  10 

Secretary   Kissinger 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Rabin:  On  be- 
half of  President  Ford  and  his  Administra- 
tion I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the 
United  States.  You  are  among  friends  here. 
We  have  many  problems  to  discuss,  including 
the  problem  of  progress  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  our  bilateral  relations.  For 
two  countries  whose  destiny  has  been  closely 
intertwined  for  decades,  these  talks  will  be 
important,  and  they  will  be  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cordiality  and  con- 
fidence that  has  marked  our  relationship. 

As  I  have  said  before,  you  are  among 
friends.  Welcome. 


Prime   Minister  Rabin 

Mr.    Secretary,    ladies   and   gentlemen 
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am  very  pleased  to  come  back  to  visit  the 
United  States.  I  am  very  glad  that  President 
Ford  has  invited  me  to  take  a  part  in  the 
talks  that  I  am  looking  forward  to. 

I  believe  that  Israel  is  interested  in  par- 


ticipating in  every  effort  to  move  toward 
peace  and  will  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
participate  with  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  the  area  in  the  movement 
toward  peace. 

I  come  here,  as  the  Secretary  said,  know- 
ing the  deep  ties  and  the  special  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  And  I  am  really 
looking  forward  to  the  talks  that  will  take 
place  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

TOASTS  AT  WHITE   HOUSE   DINNER,  JUNE   11 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June  1G 

President   Ford 

Mr.  Prime  Minister:  I  am  very  delighted 
to  have  you  here  and  to  welcome  you  back 
to  Washington. 

You  have  been  here  a  number  of  times, 
plus  your  long  service  as  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
have  you  here  on  this  occasion.  I  think  it 
also  gives  to  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  very  generous  hospitality  on 
behalf  of  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  others,  as  well  as  many  Americans,  who 
have  visited  Israel.  I  thank  you  on  their, 
behalf. 

I  think  your  visit  comes  at  a  very  impor- 
tant moment  in  the  history  of  both  of  our 
countries.  As  Americans,  we  face  our  nation's 
200th  anniversary  and,  in  the  process,  of 
course,  we  are  reviewing  the  past  in  search 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  human  values 
which  characterize,  as  I  see  it,  the  very  best 
in  America. 

The  most  basic  of  this,  of  course,  is  the 
desire  for  freedom  and  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  right  of  each  individual  to 
live  in  peace.  Fortunately,  Israel  shares  this 
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view  with  us.  It  is  this  sharing  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  fundamental  relationship — of 
the  United  States  strong  and  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  Israel  and  Israel's  under- 
standing of  the  essential  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  when  we  met  in 
Washington  nine  months  ago,  at  the  very 
outset  of  my  Administration,  we  jointly  re- 
affirmed the  need  to  continue  our  intensive 
efforts  for  peace.  We  then  recognized  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  momentum  of 
negotiations  toward  this  end. 

Having  admired  you  as  an  Ambassador, 
we  found  it  easy,  I  think,  to  establish  a  good 
working  relationship.  We  agreed  that  it  was 
in  our  mutual  interest  that  these  efforts 
succeed  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  they 
failed.  I  think  we  recognize  that  stagnation 
would  be  most  unfortunate  in  our  work  for 
peace. 

We  met  today  to  insure  that  this  does  not 
occur,  to  seek  progress  toward  a  truly  just 
and  durable  peace,  a  settlement  that  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  of  us,  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  consider  the  meeting  this  morning  very 
constructive  and  our  conversations  here  to- 
night equally  so.  I  think  with  perseverance 
we  can  be  successful. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  ask  that  you  join  me 
in  a  toast  to  the  success  in  these  efforts  to 
obtain  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  the  close  relationship  between  our 
two  countries,  and  to  an  individual  of  dedi- 
cation and  courage  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel :  Mr.  Prime 
Minister. 

Prime   Minister  Rabin 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
members  of  the  Administration:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  inviting  me  to  Washington  in  the  efforts 
to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  move  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe  that  your 
interest,  your  determination  to  do  whatever 
is  possible  and  to  explore  all  the  possibilities 
that  will  lead  these  complex  conflicts  in  the 
area  toward  peace  are  a  sign  of  the  great 


leadership  of  you  and  a  few  great  countries 
in  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of 
my  country  and  my  people,  that  if  there  is 
something  that  we  are  really  eager  to  achieve, 
it  is  a  real  peace  in  the  area.  We  have  tried 
for  27  years  to  do  whatever  is  possible,  cr 
was  possible,  to  achieve  peace.  Unfortunately, 
peace  has  not  been  achieved. 

But  we  believe  that  peace  must  be  reached 
in  the  area.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  who  live  there  and  will  serve  to  their 
interests.  And  therefore  whatever  is  done  to 
move  toward  peace  is  more  than  appreciated 
by  us,  by  the  people  of  Israel. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  the  talks 
that  we  have  had  and  we  will  have,  we  will 
try  to  find  what  are  the  best  ways  in  which 
we  can  cooperate  with  you,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  U.S.  Government,  to  move  toward 
peace. 

But  allow  me  to  say  that  peace,  a  real  one, 
can  achieve  only  by  understanding — can  be 
achieved  by  compromise,  but  must  be 
achieved  when  the  two  sides  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  would  decide  to  put  an 
end  to  it  and  to  establish  the  structure  of 
peace. 

The  United  States  has  served — and  I  am 
very  pleased  and  grateful  to  you  that  you 
are  determined  to  continue  to  play — a  major 
role  in  the  achievement  of  peace.  Israel  has 
learned  to  admire,  to  appreciate  the  United 
States  and  American  people.  In  the  last  27 
years,  we  have  gained  the  support,  the 
understanding  of  the  American  people,  and 
we  are  more  than  thankful  for  what  has  been 
done  by  the  United  States  in  supporting 
Israel  and  helping  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
very  much,  for  your  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  Israel  and  the  need — the 
urgency — to  move  toward  peace.  And  I  hope 
that  through  your  efforts  we  would  achieve 
what  has  not  been  achieved  by  now,  a  real 
move  toward  a  real  peace. 

Therefore  allow  me  to  raise  my  glass  to 
you:  To  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  friendship  between  our  two 
people. 
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SECRETARY   KISSINGER'S  NEWS   CONFERENCE 
AT  THE   WHITE   HOUSE,  JUNE    12 

Press  release  332  dated  June  12 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  really  don't  have  a 
very  long  statement  to  make.  As  we  pointed 
out  after  the  meeting  between  President 
Sadat  [of  Egypt]  and  the  President,  the 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  not  to  reach 
any  definitive  conclusions  or  to  engage  in 
any  detailed  negotiations  but,  rather,  to 
enable  the  President  to  establish  a  personal 
contact  with  the  principal  leaders  in  the  area, 
to  review  the  alternatives,  and  to  clarify  the 
positions. 

The  meeting  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  was  conducted  in  a  very 
cordial  and  friendly  atmosphere.  We  evaluate 
the  results  as  very  constructive.  I  think  the 
alternatives  have  been  brought  into  sharper 
focus,  the  implications  of  the  various  roads 
that  can  be  pursued  are  seen  more  clearly. 

We  will  now  continue  consultations  with 
other  interested  parties.  As  you  know,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Syria  is  coming  here 
next  week.  And  we  will  of  course  be  in 
touch  with  other  parties  in  the  area.  We  will 
stay  in  close  touch  with  the  Government  of 
Israel.  And  we  hope  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  we  can  reach  a  final  clarification  of 
the  best  course  that  could  be  pursued,  on  the 
basis  of  consensus  among  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

Now  I  will  take  some  questions. 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  saying  that  the 
President  does  not  yet  know  enough  to  go 
forward  with  his  policy  statement  as  he  said 
he  woidd? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  President 
is  not  likely  to  make  a  policy  statement 
within  the  next  week  or  two.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  meetings  that  have  just  concluded 
mark  a  considerable  step  forward,  and  we 
evaluate  them  in  a  positive  manner. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  woidd  you  evaluate 
the  chances  for  a  resumption  of  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  on  another  partial 
settlement  in  the  Sinai? 

Secretary   Kissinger:    I    think   there    are 


chances,   but   we   cannot   yet   make   a   final 
decision. 

Q.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  becoming 
aware  that  an  interim  settlement  is  a  pre- 
ferred solution,  rather  than  a  return  to 
Geneva.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  As  I  pointed  out 
at  Salzburg  [on  June  2],  the  United  States 
is  not  pushing  any  one  particular  approach. 
The  United  States  is  committed  to  progress 
in  the  negotiations.  The  United  States  be- 
lieves that  a  stalemate  in  the  diplomatic 
process  in  the  Middle  East  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  any  of  the  parties  or  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace. 

We  have  found  in  the  talks  that  this  con- 
viction is  shared  by  all  of  the  principals,  and 
it  is  clearly  and  emphatically  shared  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

So,  we  are  not  pushing  any  particular  ap- 
proach, but  we  will  support  whichever  ap- 
proach seems  most  promising. 

Q.  Have  you  found  in  your  talks  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  leaders  any  signs  that 
either  or  both  are  willing  to  adjust  their 
positions  that  existed  at  the  end  of  March? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  told  both 
sides  that  if  an  interim  agreement  is  to  be 
reached,  both  sides  would  have  to  modify 
their  positions. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  decision  of  the 
Israeli  Cabinet  last  Sunday  in  which  the 
Israeli  Cabinet  pointed  out  the  Israeli  will- 
ingness to  modify  their  position  if  Egypt 
were  prepared  to  modify  its  own  position. 

We  have  the  impression  that  therefore 
there  is  a  certain  parallel  approach  on  both 
sides.  What  remains  to  be  seen  now  is  when 
one  goes  into  the  details,  whether  that  per- 
mits a  sufficient  concreteness. 

Q.  You  really  haven't  gotten  into  the  de- 
tails yet? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  gone  into 
the  parameters,  but  not  into  the  details. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  when  you  speak  of 
touching  base  with  other  representatives, 
other  groups,  do  you  include  the  Palestinians? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivere  you  able  to  assure 
Mr.  Rabin  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue its  military  and  economic  aid  to  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  has  never  been 
any  question  about  the  United  States  con- 
tinuing economic  and  military  aid  to  Israel. 
The  question  has  been  within  the  framework 
of  the  very  large  request  that  we  have  be- 
fore us,  how  to  relate  it  to  all  the  other 
considerations. 

So,  about  the  principle  of  economic  and 
military  aid,  there  is  no  debate  at  all.  But 
there  were  some  discussions  on  that  issue, 
and  I  will  continue  them  at  lunch,  if  you  let 
me  get  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been — 

Secretary  Kissinger:   This   will   keep   the 

Israeli    journalists    from    asking    questions. 

[Laughter.] 

Q.  There  has  been  a  reported  holdup  of 
deliveries  of  certain  military  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  Lance  missiles,  and  I  think  the 
F-15.  Has  the  decision  been  made  to  go 
forward? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  The  F-15  was  a 
question  of  a  technical  evaluation  team  com- 
ing over  here.  It  had  not  been  a  question  of 
holding  up  any  equipment.  But  the  point  is, 
it  has  always  been  clear  that  these  particular 
items  were  related  to  the  whole  process  of  a 
free  assessment.  And  as  this  process  is  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  these  decisions  will  be 
made  with  respect  to  these  items. 

Q.  Will  you  make  another  trip  to  the  area 
before  the  reassessment  is  completed,  or  how 
soon  do  you  plan  another  trip  to  the  area? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Whether  I  make 
another  trip  to  the  area  depends  on  which  of 
the  approaches  that  are  open  to  us  is  going  to 
be  pursued.  But  a  trip  is  not  excluded. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  opinion,  Dr.  Kissinger, 
as  to  what  they  woidd  prefer?  Do  you  get  a 
feeling  from  either  one  or  both  that  they 
would  prefer  you  to  start  shuttle  diplomacy 
again  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  too 
soon  to  say  this  precisely,  but  I  would  say 


that  nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  dis- 
cussions between  President  Sadat  and  Presi- 
dent Ford,  and  between  Prime  Minister  Ra- 
bin and  President  Ford,  has  made  the  pros- 
pect less  likely,  and  much  that  has  happened 
has  made  it  perhaps  more  possible. 

Q.  So  you  sort  of  expect  to  resume  some- 
time? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  would  be  prema- 
ture to  say.  But  certainly  neither  side  has 
precluded  a  reexamination  of  the  interim 
approach. 

Q.  How  will  you  get  into  details — through 
diplomatic  channels,  or  do  you  have  to  go 
out  there  yourself? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  through  both, 
if  we  go  beyond  a  certain —  We  will  start 
through  diplomatic  channels,  and  at  that 
point  we  will  decide  whether — 

Q.  You  just  want  to  know  whether  there 
is  enough  for  agreement  before  you  go  out, 
so  you  have  to  know  the  details? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  correct.  As 
I  pointed  out,  we  will  now  stay  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  Israel,  and 
we  will  also  be  in  close  touch  with  the  other 
interested  parties.  And  after  we  have  all 
their  views,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
make  the  decision  whether  they  are  close 
enough  for  me  to  take  a  trip  to  the  area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  other 
parties  that  you  have  been  talking  about  that 
you  are  going  to  consult  with  before  you 
make  a  decision? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  I  said  before, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Syria  is  coming  here 
next  week.  We  are  obviously  going  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  Government  of  Egypt.  And 
we  will  be  talking  to  other  Arab  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  very  well 
what  the  particular  issues  were  that  held  tip 
the  March  agreement.  Are  you  really — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  After  I  read  a  lot 
about  it,  I  didn't  know  any  more  whether 
I  knew.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Are  you  really  telling  us  you  are  no 
further    along    on    understanding    whether 
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either  side  has  changed  its  position  to  make 
an  agreement  possible? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  am  saying  that 
obviously  there  has  been  an  evolution  in  the 
thinking  of  both  sides.  I  am  saying  that  we 
are  not  yet  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  detail 
for  me  to  be  able  to  say  whether  an  agree- 
ment is  possible  and  that  we  have  not  been 
engaged  in  an  actual  detailed  process  of 
negotiation.  Neither  side  has  been  asked  to 
put  forward  a  specific  position  at  this 
moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  has 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  definitive 
statement  or  a  statement  about  this  when 
the  reassessment  is  complete.  Could  you  tell 
us  how  definitive  that  is  likely  to  be,  how 
long?  Does  it  include  reexamination  of  the 
whole  question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  depends  in 
part  on  which  of  the  options  before  him,  of 
those  that  he  has  described,  he  is  likely  to 
pursue.  And  I  think  obviously  when  the 
President  states  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  going,  he  will  do  it  with  sufficient  con- 
creteness  to  explain  what  we  hope  to  achieve 
and  where  it  is  likely  to  take  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  made 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  Israel  being 
more  flexible.  I  have  asked  several  times  at 
the  White  House  and  can  get  no  definition 
of  any  specific  of  how  Israel  could  be  more 
flexible.  I  was  wondering  if  this  request  that 
it  be  more  flexible  means  that  Israel  should 
give  up  Mitla  and  Giddi  in  exchange  for 
nothing  but  Egyptian  words,  not  even  guar- 
antees of  shipping  in  the  canal  or  diplomatic 
recognition. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  you  are  way 
ahead  of  me  in  the  precision  of  the  negotia- 
tion. I  don't  believe  that  the  President  has 
said  that  Israel  should  be  more  flexible. 
There  was  one  reference  to  his  evaluation  of 
the  March  negotiations. 

I  don't  think  that  it  would  serve  any  pur- 
pose now  to  apply  adjectives  to  the  various 
positions  of  the  parties.  The  issues  that  led 
to  the  breakdown,  as  Mr.  Kalb  [Marvin 
Kalb,  CBS  News]    said,  are  clearly  under- 
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stood.  I  think  the  two  sides  know  in  which 
area  the  major  concerns  of  the  other  are. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  explain  the  posi- 
tions of  each  side  to  the  other  as  we  under- 
stand it.  We  have  found  a  general  receptivity 
to  looking  at  the  prospects  for  making  prog- 
ress. And  I  can  assure  you,  as  someone  who 
has  negotiated  with  Israeli  negotiating 
teams,  the  danger  of  their  giving  away 
something  for  nothing  is  extremely  remote. 
Mr.  Koppel  [Ted  Koppel,  ABC  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  can  understand  why 
it  was  necessary  for  President  Ford  to 
establish  some  kind  of  personal  contact  with 
Mr.  Sadat,  whom  he  had  never  met  before. 
I'm  a  little  harder  pressed  to  understand  why 
it  is  necessary  ivith  Mr.  Rabin,  who  he  knows 
quite  well.  Is  it  then  a  fact  that  this  is  the 
ordy  need  for  that  meeting,  to  establish  per- 
sonal contact? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  The  need  for  this 
meeting  was  the  necessity  of  reviewing  the 
positions  and  options  of  all  sides  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  of  the  American  relationship 
to  it. 

Since  this  involves  rather  fateful  decisions 
for  Israel  and  very  crucial  decisions  for  the 
United  States,  it  was  imperative  for  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  to  meet, 
not  just  to  exchange  ideas  on  technical  de- 
tails but  to  gain  an  understanding  of  their 
perception  of  the  Middle  East  situation.  I 
think  the  meeting  was  extremely  important 
from  that  point  of  view  as  well  as  from 
others.  And  I  don't  believe  either  of  these 
two  leaders  would  have  been  prepared  to 
make  the  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  with- 
out having  a  full  opportunity  to  understand 
not  only  the  technical  but  also  the  intangible 
aspects  of  the  other  side. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  said  the 
other  night  that  if  step-by-step  does  not 
work,  he  would  have  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  his  own  to  present  possibly  at  Geneva. 
Did  he  reveal  to  Mr.  Rabin  what  the  outlines 
of  that  comprehensive  plan  woxdd  be? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  two  leaders  had 
an  extremely  frank  and  detailed  review.  The 
President's  habit  is  always  to  put  forward 
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his  thinking  as  fully  as  he  can,  and  he  did 
put  before  the  Prime  Minister  his  best 
judgment  of  the  situation  in  some  detail,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  the  breakdown 
there  was  a  ividespread  impression — and  I 
can  understand  your  unwillingness  to  engage 
in  use  of  adjectives — there  ivas  a  widespread 
impression  left  as  a  result  of  official  state- 
ments on  the  record  and  background  record, 
that  the  Israelis  were  stubborn  and  arch  and 
were  responsible  for  the  breakdown.  As  a 
residt  of  today's  meeting,  is  that  impression 
not  justified  any  more?  Has  that  been  wiped 
off? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  an  Israeli 
friend  of  mine  has  once  defined  objectivity 
as  a  hundred  percent  approval  of  the  Israeli 
point  of  view.  And  maybe  some  of  these  im- 
pressions that  you  describe  arose  from  that 
particular  definition  of  objectivity.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  are  now  looking  to  the  future ; 
and  we  believe,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  that 
all  the  parties  with  whom  we  have  talked 
are  interested  in  making  progress  toward 
peace. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  in  his 
toast  last  evening,  no  country  can  have  a 
greater  interest  in  peace  than  Israel.  There- 
fore we  will  work  with  the  parties  concerned 
with  the  attitude  of  seeing  how  we  can  help 
ease  tensions  and  help  them  to  achieve  what 
is  above  all  in  their  overwhelming  interest. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  spoken  to  both 
sides  now,  and  it  has  been  made  public  by  the 
Israelis  that  they  would  like  an  agreement 
of  long  duration,  defined  as  three  to  five 
years.  Now  that  you  have  spoken  to  both 
sides,  is  this  a  likely  prospect? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  any  of  the  details  of  the  various  aspects. 
But  as  I  pointed  out,  from  what  I  have  seen 


of  the  positions  of  the  parties,  the  possibility 
of  progress  is  by  no  means  precluded. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  last  question.  When 
will  the  aid  program  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  on  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  don't  have  a  pre- 
cise date  yet,  but  I  have  stated  our  general 
view  with  respect  to  aid. 

Secretary  Names  Five  to  Board 
of  Governors  for  East-West  Center 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
June  13  (press  release  334)  the  appointment 
by  the  Secretary  of  five  prominent  Ameri- 
cans to  the  newly  created  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  East- West  Center  in  Hawaii. 

Named  to  the  Board  of  the  corporation  to 
administer  the  Center  were  former  Senator 
J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas;  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  Oak- 
land, Calif. ;  John  K.  Maclver,  attorney  and 
civic  leader  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Lucian  W. 
Pye,  Ford  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  and  Eleanor  H.  B.  Shel- 
don, President  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  of  New  York  City.  (For  additional 
biographic  data  and  information  about 
the  East- West  Center  corporation,  see  press 
release  334.) 

The  full  Board  of  the  new  corporation  will 
be  comprised  of  18  persons.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
are  ex  officio  members.  The  Governor  of 
Hawaii  is  to  appoint  five  members,  and  the 
remaining  five  seats  will  be  filled  by  election 
of  the  board. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  U.S.  News  and  World   Report 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Kissinger  which  ivas 
published  in  the  June  23  issue  of  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report. 

Press  release  335  dated  June  16 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  year  ago  everyone 
was  hailing  American  foreign  policy  as  a 
great  success  story.  Now  everything  seems 
to  be  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  What's 
gone  wrong? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  don't 
think  everything  is  "coming  apart  at  the 
seams."  Our  foreign  policy  is,  I  believe,  effec- 
tive and  strong. 

Our  relations  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  have  never  been  better.  Our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  are  essentially  on  course. 
With  respect  to  the  Third  World,  we  have 
developed  new  initiatives  at  the  recent  meet- 
ings of  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development]  and 
the  IEA  [International  Energy  Agency]  in 
Paris.  We  have  had  a  temporary  setback 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  I  expect  that  mo- 
mentum will  soon  be  restored.  Further  in- 
terim discussions  or  some  form  of  overall 
discussions  are  inevitable.  What  has  been 
done  previously  has  laid  the  basis  for  what 
is  being  done  now. 

The  collapse  of  Indochina  was,  of  course, 
both  a  setback  and  a  tragedy — and,  we  be- 
lieve, an  unnecessary  one.  But  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  architecture  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Q.  How  then  do  you  explain  the  wide- 
spread criticism  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  many 
of  these  criticisms  reflect  a  turmoil  in  our 
domestic  situation  and  not  the  reality  of  our 
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foreign  policy.  I  have  consistently  said  that 
you  cannot  have  foreign  policy  without  au- 
thority and  that  to  the  extent  that  the  central 
authority  is  undermined  for  whatever  rea- 
son— even  if  it's  the  fault  of  the  central  au- 
thority—it will  ultimately  affect  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

Curiously  enough,  the  price  we  paid  dur- 
ing Watergate,  while  harmful,  was  not  ex- 
treme. While  Watergate  was  going  on,  debate 
on  foreign  policy  was  muted.  But  then,  after 
Watergate  was  over,  there  suddenly  was  an 
orgy  of  criticism.  Pent-up  concerns  about 
Chile,  Turkey,  and  Viet-Nam  all  crystallized 
into  extremely  controversial  issues.  All  of 
them,  coming  together,  produced  a  serious 
multiplier  effect. 

I  have  the  sense  that  this  phase  was  ter- 
minated with  the  collapse  of  Viet-Nam. 
While  Congress  is  now  not  in  an  uncritically 
accepting  mood,  it  is  also  not  in  an  uncriti- 
cally contentious  mood.  The  position  of  the 
Presidency — which  is,  after  all,  the  central 
element  in  foreign  policy — has  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  in  recent  weeks.  The 
dialogue  between  the  executive  and  the  Con- 
gress is  now  on  a  healthier  basis.  Therefore 
the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  policy  is  on 
a  healthier  basis. 

Q.  Why  did  the  collapse  in  Viet-Nam  bring 
that  change  in  Congress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  because 
no  one  can  debate  anymore  that  there  was 
a  "domino  effect."  This  is  self-evident.  Sec- 
ondly, no  one  can  deny  that  it  has  had  a 
shocking  impact  even  where  there  was  no 
domino  effect.  Thirdly,  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  is  not  in  a  mood  to  see 
the  country's  world  position  decline.  What- 
ever the  public's  reaction  was  to  the  merits 
of  our  involvement  in  Viet-Nam,  the  public 
reaction  to  its  aftermath  is  that  the  United 
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States  should  not  be  seen  to  be  retreating  in 
the  world. 

The  support  for  the  handling  of  the 
Mayagtiez  incident  and  the  general  public 
attitude,  which  are  reflected  in  the  votes  on 
the  defense  bill,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
American  public  now  feels  that  the  period  of 
turmoil — of  the  Viet-Nam  debate,  of  the 
Watergate  debate — should  be  ended. 

Q.  As  you  see  it,  are  the  American  people 
still  prepared  to  accept  the  defense  burden 
(Old  other  sacrifices  necessary  to  support  a 
world  role  for  this  country? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. I  think  our  biggest  asset  is  wide- 
spread public  support — which  was  never  as 
weak  as  the  noise  level  in  Washington  would 
have  indicated. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  Viet-Nam  collapse 
had  in  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  sudden 
collapse  of  Viet-Nam  brought  home  to  a  lot 
of  countries  the  central  role  of  America  and 
its  foreign  policy.  It  led  to  a  profound 
concern  in  many  countries  about  the  conclu- 
sions we  might  draw  from  that  event. 

Basically,  what  happened  in  the  NATO 
meeting  [summit  conference  in  Brussels 
May  29-30]  was  what  we  were  hoping  to 
achieve  in  the  Year  of  Europe  in  1973.  Our 
basic  argument  then — in  1973 — was  that  se- 
curity, political,  and  economic  factors  are 
all  related,  and  that  the  Atlantic  nations, 
together  with  Japan,  had  to  deal  with  them 
simultaneously  and  with  a  concept  of  what 
kind  of  future  we  wanted  for  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

Frankly,  our  allies  were  not  ready  for  this 
approach  in  1973.  But  in  1975 — at  Brussels 
— Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada  put 
forward  as  his  own  idea,  and  without  any 
previous  discussion  with  us,  exactly  this  pro- 
posal. And  all  heads  of  government  present 
accepted  it,  with  France,  which  was  not  rep- 
resented by  the  head  of  government,  being 
the  only  exception. 

So  I  think  that  in  this  sense  the  events 
in  Indochina  have  brought  things  into  per- 
spective. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  our  allies,  as  a  re- 


sidt  of  this,  will  now  do  more  to  keep  Amer- 
ica involved  around  the  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  the  allies  have 
understood  they  cannot  necessarily  take 
America  for  granted  and  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  disappointment  could 
push  us  into  a  more  isolationist  position. 

Secondly,  the  central  importance  of  the 
American  role  for  both  peace  and  progress 
has  been  brought  home  to  them  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

And  thirdly,  I  think  that  the  President's 
calm  and  strong  leadership  has  had  a  very 
positive  effect. 

Q.  As  you  look  to  the  future,  what  lies 
ahead  for  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  moving  into 
a  new  world.  The  kind  of  world  that  emerged 
in  the  immediate  post-World  War  II  period 
had  substantially  eroded  by  the  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
adjusting  the  American  role  in  the  world 
to  a  new  environment.  Today's  world  is 
marked  by  multipolarity  among  countries, 
divisions  in  the  Communist  world,  growth 
of  Europe  and  Japan,  and  greater  assertive- 
ness  of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  All 
this  fragmentation  has  occurred  at  the  same 
time  that  economic  interrelationships  are 
demonstrating  the  interdependence  of  the 
world. 

So  you  have  confrontation  on  a  political 
level,  and  on  an  economic  level  the  need  for 
cooperation.  You  have  on  the  political  level 
continued  ideological  hostility,  but  you  have 
on  the  nuclear  level  the  realization  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  peace. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  as  far  as  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  concerned? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  had  to  design 
a  much  more  complex  strategy  than  the  one 
that  characterized  the  immediate  postwar 
period.  We  are  trying  to  design  a  policy  that 
is  not  a  response  to  crisis,  but  to  the  realities 
of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
a  policy  that  looks  at  the  evolution  of  his- 
tory and  the  American  contribution  to  it. 
While  any  policy  has  imperfections,  I  think 
we  are  clearly  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  architecture  is 
not  completed;  many  issues  remain  unre- 
solved. There  is  still  an  unfinished  agenda. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  you 
interview  a  Secretary  of  State  three  years 
from  now  he,  too,  should  have  an  unfinished 
agenda.  It  is  an  American  illusion  to  believe 
that  foreign  policy  ought  to  lead  to  a  solu- 
tion to  all  problems.  Foreign  policy  cannot 
do  that ;  it  is  always  a  dynamic  process. 

Relations   With   the   Soviet   Union 

Q.  Turning  to  Soviet- American  detente: 
How  do  you  answer  the  criticism  that  is  so 
often  heard  that  this  is  a  one-way  street  that 
benefits  only  Russia? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  certain  that  in 
Moscow  whatever  opponents  of  detente  there 
may  be  are  making  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ment. What  you  get,  as  the  result  of  three 
years  of  detente,  is  that  people  like  all  the 
benefits  of  detente,  plus  all  the  psychic  satis- 
faction of  a  tough  posture.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  American  public  prefers  peace 
to  war  and  anti-Communism  to  Communism. 
So  the  question  is — and  it's  not  an  easy  one — 
how  do  you  bring  these  two  into  balance  with 
each  other. 

Detente  has  not  been  a  one-way  street. 
The  agreements  we  have  made  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  based  on  reciprocity ; 
both  sides  have  benefited.  Some  of  the  events 
that  have  happened  in  the  world  that  have 
been  against  our  interests  have  been  caused 
by  the  Soviets;  others  have  not.  Some  have 
been  caused  by  our  failure  to  take  adequate 
unilateral  actions — for  those  we  have  no  one 
but  ourselves  to  blame. 

Detente  is  not  a  substitute  for  American 
action.  Detente  is  a  means  of  controlling  the 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Detente  is  not  a  substitute  for  American 
strength.  But  it  can  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
risks  that  we  will  ever  have  to  make  use 
of  that  strength. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  under  the  rules  of 
detente,  one  side  is  free  to  exploit  a  local 
situation  to  gain  an  advantage? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course  not.    I  am 


saying  that  the  minimum  objective  of  detente 
must  be  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  general  nu- 
clear war.  That  we  have  certainly  done  with 
some  success. 

The  second  objective  is  to  reduce  direct 
conflict  in  areas  of  vital  importance  to  both 
countries,  such  as  Central  Europe.  That  we 
have  done  remarkably  well. 

The  third  objective  is  to  create  links  that 
will  provide  incentives  for  moderation.  Prog- 
ress here  has  been  uneven,  and  we  have  been 
weakened  by  the  Trade  Act. 

The  fourth  objective  is  to  reduce  conflict 
in  peripheral  areas.  And  here,  to  be  frank, 
we  have  not  made  as  much  progress  as  we 
should. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  Trade  Act,  which 
made  economic  concessions  to  Russia  con- 
tingent on  more  liberal  Soviet  emigration 
policies.  How  has  that  weakened  the  policy 
of  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  must  have  incentives  for  mod- 
eration and  penalties  for  intransigence. 

The  penalties  for  intransigence  are  sup- 
plied mostly  by  our  defense  budget  and  by 
our  foreign  policy.  I  think  that  is  going 
reasonably  well. 

As  for  incentives  for  moderation,  the 
Trade  Act  was  one  of  the  elements  we  had 
hoped  to  have  available.  We  have  always 
held  the  view  that  to  inject  the  emigration 
issue  into  it  hurt  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  hurt  us  economically  and — 
most  tragically  of  all — hurt  the  people  it 
was  supposed  to  help. 

Q.  How  can  you  reconcile  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  done  in  Viet-Nam,  the  Mideast, 
and  Portugal  ivith  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let's  discuss  each  of 
these.  First,  Viet-Nam  was  not  caused  by 
the  Russians.  Viet-Nam  had  its  own  dynam- 
ics. Secondly,  the  Soviet  aid  level  in  Viet- 
Nam  remained  relatively  constant.  But  our 
aid  level  dropped — by  50  percent  in  each  of 
two  successive  years — to  the  point  where  no 
equipment  and  very  few  spare  parts  were 
delivered  in  Viet-Nam  after  May  1974.  The 
GVN  [Government  of  Viet-Nam]  even 
reached  the  point  where  ammunition  had  to 
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be  rationed  for  the  Vietnamese  forces. 
Therefore,  what  happened  had  many  causes, 
of  which  Soviet  actions  were  only  a  part. 

The  situation  in  Portugal  was  not  caused 
by  the  Soviets.  It  was  caused  by  the  internal 
dynamics  of  Portugal  itself.  If  we  have 
not  assisted  the  democratic  forces  adequate- 
ly, the  reasons  lie  far  more  in  our  own 
domestic  debates  than  with  the  Soviets. 

Q.  And  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  the  Middle  East, 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  in  Moscow  they 
made  the  same  argument  and  said  that  we 
have  been  using  detente  to  improve  our 
position.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  evident  to 
me — in  contrast  to  our  own  position — that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  improved  its  position 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  opposite  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  satisfied  that 
the  Russians  are  not  cheating  on  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreement  that  ivas 
signed  in  1972? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  you  have  stra- 
tegic forces  on  both  sides  in  the  present 
state  of  technical  complexity  and  in  the 
process  of  modernization,  it  is  inevitable 
that  questionable  actions  will  emerge. 

The  Soviets  have  worried  us  in  several 
areas.  We  have  taken  those  up  in  the  Soviet- 
American  Standing  Commission  which  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  such  complaints.  With 
respect  to  a  number  of  these  issues  we  have 
received  answers  which — while  not  fully 
satisfactory — are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. One  or  two  issues  are  still  unsettled, 
but  they  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  agree- 
ment. But  we  will  pursue  them  nevertheless. 
One  or  two  issues  that  have  been  reported 
in  the  newspapers  seem  to  me  mischievous 
and  special  pleading. 

Q.  What  about  SALT  Two?  Is  there  going 
to  be  an  agreement  this  fall? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  issues  of  prin- 
ciple with  respect  to  SALT  have  been  more 
or  less  settled.  What  now  remains  to  be 
worked  out  is  the  technical  implementation 
of  issues  that  are  very  complicated.  I  should 


think  that  the  chances  are  better  than  even 
that  we  will  have  a  SALT  Two  in  the  fall. 
But  we  could  fail,  either  because  we  just 
can't  solve  the  technical  issues  or  because 
political  tensions  rise. 

Q.  Is  a  visit  to  Washington  by  Soviet 
leader  Brezhnev  in  the  fall  firmly  set,  or  will 
that  depend  on  a  SALT  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  will  depend  on 
SALT. 

Q.  In  other  words — no  SALT  agreement, 

no  Brezhnev  visit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  think  that 
Brezhnev,  too,  would  prefer  to  mark  his  visit 
with  some  significant  result. 

The   Middle   East 

Q.  President  Ford  recently  spoke  of  the 
Middle  East  as  the  most  dangerous  problem 
in  the  ivorld  today.  What  are  the  prospects 
now  of  making  progress  toward  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Logically,  the  condi- 
tions should  be  there,  either  on  an  interim 
or  an  overall  basis.  As  the  President  has 
said,  we  are  determined  to  make  progress. 
If  we  cannot  get  it  on  an  interim  basis,  we 
will  promote  an  overall  settlement.  We  will 
not  permit  the  situation  simply  to  fester. 

Q.  How  do  you  prevent  it  from  festering? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  By  engaging  in  ac- 
tive diplomacy  and  using  our  influence, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  inconsiderable  in  that 
area,  to  encourage  progress. 

Q.  What  has  residted  from  President 
Ford's  meetings  with  President  Sadat  [of 
Egypt]  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  [of  Is- 
rael] that  will  open  the  way  to  new  negotia- 
tions for  a  Middle  East  settlement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  meetings  with 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
have  been  extremely  important  in  helping  to 
crystallize  our  thinking  on  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed. They  have  helped  us  understand  the 
views  of  both  on  how  they  think  the  nego- 
tiating process  might  be  renewed.  They  were 
both   constructive,   though   neither   meeting 
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was  an  occasion  for  coming  to  detailed  de- 
cisions. 

We,  as  well  as  the  two  governments  con- 
cerned, are  now  reflecting  on  the  best  course 
to  follow.  We  will  be  following  up  with  both 
Israel  and  Egypt  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, as  well  as  talking  with  Syrian  Foreign 
Minister  Khaddam  here  in  the  coming  days. 
We  will  also  stay  in  close  touch  with  other 
interested  governments. 

From  all  of  these  consultations  we  hope  a 
decision  can  be  taken  on  how  to  move  toward 
the  negotiated  settlement  we  all  seek. 

Q.  Is  it  feasible  to  go  for  an  overall  settle- 
ment if  you  can't  get  Egypt  and  Israel  to 
agree  even  on  a  limited  settlement  in  the 
Sinai  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  probably  won't  be  an  extremely 
rapid  process. 

Q.  Can  you  count  on  any  help  from  the 
Russians  in  promoting  a  settlement — or  are 
they  mainly  interested  in  perpetuating  a  con- 
flict that  they  can  exploit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  On  the  one  hand, 
you  can  argue  that  they  like  the  tension  in 
the  area  because  it  creates  a  chance  for  en- 
hanced influence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  argued  that  tensions  which  force  a  coun- 
try to  take  positions  which  it  then  cannot 
implement  do  not,  in  the  long  run,  enhance 
its  influence. 

So  I  would  think  that  as  a  result  of  the 
events  of  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  come  to  the  view  that  it  is  running 
risks  disproportionate  to  what  it  is  getting 
out  of  it.  And  if  that  is  true,  perhaps  condi- 
tions for  a  more  constructive  relationship 
will  develop.  Certainly  in  recent  months  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  been  as  aggressive 
about  the  Middle  East  as  they  might  have 
been. 

Q.  How  is  your  negotiating  position  in 
the  Middle  East  affected  by  the  fact  that 
76  Senators  have  signed  a  letter  in  support 
of  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  did  not  recommend 
the  letter  be  sent.  But  we  will  take  it  into 
account.   We  will  study  it. 


Q.  Six  Presidents  have  declared  a  commit- 
ment to  the  survival  and  security  of  Israel, 
hi  practical  terms,  what  does  that  really 
mean  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  a  historic 
commitment  to  the  survival  and  the  well- 
being  of  Israel.  This  is  a  basic  national  policy 
reaffirmed  by  every  Administration.  But  we 
are  in  no  way  committed  to  the  status  quo. 
Israel  itself  has  said  that  it  does  not  insist 
on  the  existing  territorial  arrangement  for 
a  final  peace. 

The  art  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  recon- 
cile as  many  of  America's  interests  as  we 
can,  and  not  to  emphasize  one  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  of  the  others.  We  have  many  in- 
terests that  need  to  be  accommodated:  we 
have  an  interest  in  good  relations  with  the 
Arab  countries;  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
economic  well-being  and  security  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan ;  and  we  have  an  interest 
in  not  having  unnecessary  confrontations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  believe  all  these 
interests  can  be  reconciled  with  our  tradi- 
tional friendship  for  Israel. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  suggestions  that 
an  Israeli  withdrawal  to  its  pre-1967  borders 
would  tend  to  lower  oil  prices? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  for  the  United  States 
to  let  its  foreign  policy  be  determined  by  oil 
price  manipulation.  We  have  refused  to  dis- 
cuss our  political  objectives  in  relation  to 
the  price  of  oil  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The    Energy   Problem 

Q.  More  generally  on  the  oil  problem:  Can 
we  live  with  another  $^-a-barrel  increase 
that's  being  talked  about  for  the  fall? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  know  that 
there  will  be  a  $4  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  over  30 
percent.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease. We  believe  that  the  increases  of  '73 
and  '74  have  been  so  inflationary  and  so 
disruptive  of  the  world  economy  that  another 
rise  is  clearly  not  justified.  To  impose  a  $4 
increase  on  top  of  the  present  precarious 
world  situation  is  not  even  in  the  interest 
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of  the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  countries.  We  would 
certainly  strongly  oppose  it. 

Q.  But  what  can  we  do  to  oppose  any 
increase  that  OPEC  chooses  to  make? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Basically  we  cannot 
fight  unilateral  increases  effectively  until  we 
create  the  objective  conditions  which  will 
transform  the  market  forces.  It  is  another 
area  where  it  is  easy  to  strike  a  tough  verbal 
stance.  But  a  tough  verbal  stance  unrelated 
to  objective  factors  is  not  going  to  do  us 
any  good. 

We  are  attempting  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  to  create  the  objective  condi- 
tions which  will  transform  power  in  the 
marketplace  by  reducing  consumption  and  de- 
veloping alternative  energy  sources.  At  the 
same  time,  the  capacity  of  OPEC  to  cut  pro- 
duction in  order  to  sustain  prices  will  di- 
minish as  development  programs  in  other 
countries  grow  and  the  producers'  need  for 
real  resources  mounts.  Therefore,  some  point 
inevitably  will  be  reached  where  the  market 
must  shift.  How  quickly  it  is  reached  de- 
pends on  the  decisiveness  with  which  the 
industrialized  consumer  countries  cooperate. 
This  is  the  effort  in  which  we  are  now  deep- 
ly— and  reasonably  successfully — engaged. 

Q.  A  year  ago  the  Administration  tvas 
talking  about  getting  the  price  of  oil  down. 
Noiv  you're  talking  about  keeping  the  price 
from  going  up.  Why  has  the  objective 
changed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  policy  has  not 
changed.  But  policy  and  rhetoric  need  to  be 
kept  separate.  We  would  like  prices  to  come 
down.  But  we  cannot  get  them  down  until 
after  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  them 
from  going  up.  At  a  time  when  OPEC  is 
threatening  to  increase  prices,  it's  senseless 
to  talk  about  getting  them  down.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  current  prices.  We  are  even 
more  opposed  to  higher  prices.  We  will  work 
with  determination  to  bring  about  conditions 
in  which  this  cannot  continue. 

If  OPEC  insists  on  raising  its  prices,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  increased 
consumer  solidarity  and  a  speeded-up  pro- 
gram to   shift  market   conditions.     This    is 


our  policy — to  change  market  conditions — 
and  I  think  it  will  succeed. 

We  are  pursuing  the  only  sensible  policy 
available  to  bring  about  a  price  cut.  You 
can  talk  about  embargoes  and  counterembar- 
goes.  But  when  you  analyze  them  you  will 
find  they  usually  hit  the  countries  that  politi- 
cally give  us  the  strongest  support  and  whose 
role  may  not  be  decisive.  Furthermore,  these 
measures  generally  would  not  be  backed  by 
the  other  consuming  countries.  So  if  we 
pursued  them  we  would  be  putting  our- 
selves at  a  political  and  probably  economic 
disadvantage.  But  we  are  determined  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  market 
conditions  of  oil. 

Q.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  get  the  indus- 
trial consuming  countries  to  cooperate  on 
the  kind  of  joint  policy  that  you  advocate? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Because  none  of  the 
consumer  countries  want  to  risk  a  confronta- 
tion. Therefore,  to  some  extent  the  producer 
countries  can  blackmail  at  least  some  of  the 
consumer  nations.  Another  reason  is  that 
independence  requires  difficult  domestic  ef- 
forts. Consumption  cuts  are  unpleasant  and 
occasionally  painful.  So,  many  countries — 
including  ours — are  using  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  recession  which  imposes  oil  conservation 
as  an  excuse  to  avoid  policy-induced  conser- 
vation. 

Q.  Hoiv  much  will  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  ivhole  program  depend  on  action  by 
Congress  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  role  of  the  Con- 
gress is  absolutely  pivotal.  The  United  States 
consumes  50  percent  of  the  world's  energy; 
many  of  the  resources  for  alternative  pro- 
grams must  come  from  American  technol- 
ogy. Without  a  major  American  program, 
there  can  be  no  effective  policy  among  con- 
sumer nations. 

Q.  Is  the  energy  program  that  Congress 
appears  likely  to  approve  sufficient  to  do  the 
job? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  start  on  the  policy.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, adequate  to  do  the  whole  job. 

Q.  Have  you  been  surprised  at  the  ability 
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of  the  OPEC  countries  to  cut  production  as 
deeply  as  they  have  to  maintain  their  price? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  think  they  are 
beginning  to  approach  a  point  where  pro- 
duction cuts  will  become  more  and  more 
painful. 

Q.  But  isn't  pressure  on  OPEC  countries 
to  cut  production  going  to  ease  as  we  get 
economic  recovery  here  as  well  as  in  Europe 
and  Japan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  going  to  be  a 
very  serious  problem.  The  recovery  will  in- 
crease our  need  for  oil,  but  it  will  not  affect 
the  ability  of  the  OPEC  countries  to  make 
further  production  cuts. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  another  oil  embargo 
by  the  Arabs? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  rash  action,  and — outside  the  context 
of  a  Middle  East  war — I  would  not  antici- 
pate it. 

Asia   Policy 

Q.  Getting  back  for  a  moment  to  the  after- 
math of  Viet-Nam:  We  keep  hearing  that 
China  wants  the  United  States  to  stay  in 
Asia.  Is  that  based  on  any  direct  assurance 
you've  had? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  based  not  on 
assurances,  but  on  fairly  hard  evidence — 
that  is,  on  what  Chinese  leaders  have  told 
Asian  leaders  and  some  of  our  leaders. 

Q.  Why  do  they  now  want  us  to  stay  after 
agitating  for  so  many  years  to  get  us  out 
of  Asia? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Chinese  are  ex- 
tremely realistic.  They  realize  that  their  se- 
curity depends  on  a  world  equilibrium.  They 
understand  that  the  United  States  must  in- 
evitably be  a  major  part  of  such  an  equi- 
librium. For  this  reason,  they  do  not  want 
to  open  up  Asia  to  the  aspirations  of  other 
countries  whose  intentions  toward  them 
might  be  less  benevolent. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  is  there  any  truth 
to  reports  that  China  has  tried  to  dissuade 
North  Korea  from  going  to  war  against  the 
South? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  cannot  confirm 
those  reports.  But  our  general  impression 
is  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  not 
interested  in  an  exacerbation  of  tensions  in 
Asia. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  are  the 
chances  of  ivar  in  Korea? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  Viet-Nam,  we  were  profoundly 
concerned  that  the  leaders  in  North  Korea 
should  not  misread  the  American  position. 
We  were  also  concerned  that  a  collapse  of 
South  Korea  would  have  a  disastrous  impact 
on  Japan. 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  are  beginning 
to  make  clear  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  its  interests  in  the  world  and 
that  it  would  be  a  wildly  rash  adventure  to 
use  military  force  in  Korea.  Many  of  the 
problems  that  existed  with  respect  to  Viet- 
Nam  do  not  exist  with  respect  to  Korea. 

Q.  Because  the  United  States  has  a  mu- 
tual security  treaty  with  South  Korea? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That's  right. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  Viet-Nam  debacle,  is 
President  Ford  still  planning  to  go  to  China 
this  fall? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  still  the  plan. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  go  without 
discussing  the  Taiwan  situation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  but  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  go  without  bringing  that  situation 
to  a  conclusion. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  be  obliged  to 
change  its  relations  with  Taiwan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  in  order  for  the 
President  to  go  to  China. 

Q.  Looking  a  bit  further  ahead:  Do  you 
expect  the  triangtdar  Soviet-American- 
Chinese  relationship  to  survive  after  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  are  gone? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  problem  in  for- 
eign policy  is  to  be  able  to  discern  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  and  not  to  tie  it  to  per- 
sonalities. The  realities  could  shift  to  some 
extent — and  all  foreign  policy  is  subject  to 
change.  The  reality  of  Asia  is  the  geopolitical 
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impact  on  each  other  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  plus  the  mem- 
ory of  what  has  happened. 

We  are  not  exploiting  this.  We  are  not 
encouraging  it,  and  we  didn't  create  it. 

To  some  extent  the  reality  will  continue. 
There  may  be  shifting  accents  that  will  affect 
us,  and  we  must  be  aware  of  these.  It  is  also 
important  not  to  be  so  obsessed  with  im- 
mediate threats  that  one  forgets  long-term 
threats.  But  the  essential  architecture  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  sound  and  will  be  seen  to  be 
sound.  The  fact  that  it  has  survived  some 
of  the  shocks  of  this  past  year  proves  that 
it  is  sound. 

Western    Europe 

Q.  A  final  point  concerning  Europe:  Why 
is  it  left  to  this  country  to  deal  with  major 
problems  in  Europe  while  Europeans  turn 
their  backs — such  problems  as  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Greece  and  Turkey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  left  to  the 
United  States  because  fate  has  put  us  in  the 
position  where  we  are  the  only  non-Commu- 
nist country  that  is  strong  enough  and 
domestically  cohesive  enough  to  play  a  world 
role.  Therefore,  if  certain  things  are  not 
done  by  us,  they  will  not  be  done  by  anyone. 
And  while  it  might  be  fairer  if  somebody 
else  took  some  of  the  responsibility,  the  fact 
is  that  a  catastrophe  is  no  less  real  for  hav- 
ing been  brought  about  by  attempts  to  shift 
responsibility  to  others. 

Portugal,  of  course,  is  primarily  a  Portu- 
guese problem.  Many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries are  extremely  active  with  respect  to 
Portugal.  However,  as  the  strongest  country 
in  the  alliance,  we  have  to  state  a  position 
with  respect  to  Portugal  and  particularly  its 
relationship  to  NATO.  This  is  all  we  have 
done,  in  addition  to  some  economic  aid  which 
we  have  given. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  we  are  the  only 
Western  country  that  has  a  defense  relation- 
ship with  Spain.  For  some  European  coun- 
tries there  is  a  domestic  problem  with 
respect  to  dealings  with  Spain.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that  if  Spain  is  left  totally  isolated, 
the  evolution  there  could  take  very  traumatic 


forms,  and  this  is  what  we  are  attempting 
to  deal  with. 

Greece,  Turkey — again,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  the  domestic  evolution  in  both  of  these 
countries,  and  of  the  world  equilibrium.  We 
were  perhaps  projected  into  it  somewhat 
more  dramatically  than  we  might  have  de- 
sired by  certain  domestic  events  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  been  forced  to 
stake  more  on  this  than  might  have  been 
thought  desirable  from  an  abstract  consider- 
ation of  foreign  policy. 

But  we  do  have  an  interest  in  retaining 
both  of  these  friendly  countries  in  NATO, 
in  maintaining  our  traditional  friendships 
with  both  countries  and  not  have  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  turn  into  uncon- 
trolled chaos — or,  for  that  matter,  controlled 
chaos. 

Q.  Why  does  the  United  States  seem  so 
much  more  concerned  about  the  Communist 
influence  in  Portugal  than  the  Europeans? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  at  some  point  the  evolution  in  Portugal 
will  have  reached  a  stage  where  we  will  have 
to  make  a  decision  whether  this  is  still  an 
allied  government  or  a  neutralist  govern- 
ment. At  that  point,  we  will  have  to  consider 
the  implications  of  our  actions  for  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  other  European  countries. 

We  have  told  our  European  allies  that  this 
is  not  something  to  be  determined  in  the  ab- 
stract. We  are  continuing  our  economic  aid 
program  to  Portugal  for  the  time  being. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  to  delude 
ourselves  about  what  is  going  on  there. 

Q.  Outside  Portugal,  do  you  get  the  feel- 
ing that  neutralism  is  spreading  in  Western 
Europe  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  have  the  sense 
that  with  the  present  governments,  the 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  is  increasing.  However,  in  many  of 
the  European  countries  neutralist  forces  are 
growing — not  in  the  governments,  but  in  po- 
litical life.  And  that  is  a  worrisome  phenom- 
enon for  the  middle  and  longer  term.  It  is 
one  of  the  factors  we  are  keeping  in  mind 
with  relation  to  Portugal. 
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Q.  All  in  all,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  opti- 
mistic about  the  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I'd  like  to  repeat: 
We're  moving  into  a  new  world,  and  I  think 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
There  will  always  be  unfinished  business, 
and  the  more  effective  you  are  the  more 
unfinished  business  you  will  have. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference 
of  June  9 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  President  Ford  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House  on  June  .9.1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  at  a  recent  news  con- 
ference yon  said  that  you  had  learned  the 
lessons  of  Viet-Nam.  Since  then,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs.  Catherine  Litchfield 
of  Dedham,  Mass.  She  lost  a  son  in  Viet- 
Nam;  and  on  her  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
many,  many  parents  with  her  plight,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  what  are  those  lessons  you 
learned  from  the  Viet-Nam  experience? 

President  Ford:  I  think,  Miss  Thomas 
[Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International] , 
there  are  a  number  of  lessons  that  we  can 
learn  from  Viet-Nam.  One,  that  we  have  to 
work  with  other  governments  that  feel  as  we 
do — that  freedom  is  vitally  important.  We 
cannot,  however,  fight  their  battles  for  them. 
Those  countries  who  believe  in  freedom  as 
we  do  must  carry  the  burden.  We  can  help 
them,  not  with  U.S.  military  personnel  but 
with  arms  and  economic  aid,  so  that  they 
can  protect  their  own  national  interest  and 
protect  the  freedom  of  their  citizens. 

I  think  we  also  may  have  learned  some 
lessons  concerning  how  we  would  conduct  a 
military  operation.  There  was,  of  course, 
from  the  period  of  1961  or  1962  through  the 
end  of  our  military  involvement  in  Viet-Nam, 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  whether  the  mili- 
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tary  operations  in  Viet-Nam  were  carried 
out  in  the  proper  way.  Some  dispute  between 
civilian  and  military  leaders  as  to  the  proper 
prosecution  of  a  military  engagement — I 
think  we  can  learn  something  from  those  dif- 
ferences and,  if  we  ever  become  engaged  in 
any  military  operation  in  the  future — and  I 
hope  we  don't — I  trust  we've  learned  some- 
thing about  how  we  should  handle  such  an 
operation. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  not  con- 
duct a  limited  war  again  with  a  certain 
amount  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  our  bomb- 
ers and  so  forth? 

President  Ford:  I  wouldn't  want  to  pass 
judgment  at  this  time  on  any  hypothetical 
situation.  I  simply  am  indicating  that  from 
that  unfortunate  experience  in  Viet-Nam,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  how  we  should  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
future. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  I  can  change  the  subject  to 
Europe  and  the  future.  There  are  reports  in 
Europe,  sir,  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  seem  to  be  less  and  less  in- 
terested in  the  Security  Conference  that  is 
due  up  this  year.  Coidd  you  tell  me  something 
about  the  future  timetable,  when  that  might 
come  up,  how  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks]  is  doing,  when  you  might  be 
seeing  Mr.  Brezhnev,  and  so  forth?  There 
seems  to  be  some  slippage  in  this. 

President  Ford:  While  I  was  in  Europe,  I 
discussed  with  many  European  leaders  the 
status  of  the  European  Security  Conference, 
their  views.  It  appears  that  there  are  some 
compromises  being  made  on  both  sides  be- 
tween the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  Euro- 
pean nations,  including  ourselves,  that  will 
potentially  bring  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference to  a  conclusion.  Those  final  com- 
promises have  not  been  made,  but  it's  getting 
closer  and  closer. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  sufficient  under- 
standing on  both  sides  to  bring  about  an  end- 
ing to  this  long,  long  negotiation.  If  it  does, 
in  the  near  future  we  probably  would  have 
a  summit  in  Helsinki. 
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The  negotiations  on  SALT  Two  are  pro- 
gressing, I  think  constructively.  The  tech- 
nicians are  now  working  on  the  problems  of 
verification  and  other  matters  that  are  very 
important  but  can  be  better  outlined  and  put 
together  by  the  technicians. 

I'm  optimistic  that  we  can  have  a  SALT 
Two  agreement.  But  I  can  assure  you,  as  I 
have  others,  that  we  are  going  to  make  sure, 
make  certain,  that  our  national  security  in- 
terest is  very,  very  adequately  protected.  And 
I  think  it  can  be,  as  I  look  at  the  overall 
picture. 

Q.  To  follow  up,  sir,  when  do  you  think  Mr. 
Brezhnev  might  be  coming  here?  Would  you 
give  a  ballpark  guess  on  that? 

President  Ford:  I  would  hope,  if  negotia- 
tions go  the  way  they  are,  sometime  in  the 
fall  of  1975. 


Prime  Minister  Rabin  of  Israel,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this 
week,  will  be  a  meeting  where  I  will  get  his 
personal  assessment  of  the  overall  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  will  discuss  the  options  that  I  see  as 
possible:  either  a  resumption  of  the  sus- 
pended step-by-step  negotiations,  or  a  com- 
prehensive recommendation  that  I  would 
make  to  probably  reconvene  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, or  a  step-by-step  process  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

I'm  going  to  go  into  these  alternatives  or 
these  options  in  depth  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin ;  and  when  we  have  concluded  our  dis- 
cussions, I'll  be  in  a  better  position  to  know 
how  our  government  should  proceed  in  trying 
to  achieve  a  broader  peace,  a  more  perma- 
nent peace,  with  fairness  and  equity  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  on  Helen's  ques- 
tion, sir,  do  you  believe  that  the  language  of 
our  mutual  defense  treaty  with  South  Korea 
requires  the  presence  of  American  troops 
there,  or  can  the  United  States  fulfill  its  com- 
mitment short  of  that? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable under  our  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
South  Korea  to  maintain  a  U.S.  military  con- 
tingent in  South  Korea.  We  have  now  roughly 
38,000  U.S.  military  personnel  in  South  Ko- 
rea. I  think  it's  keeping  the  peace  in  Korea, 
and  I  think  it's  important  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  the  Korean  Peninsula  that 
that  force  stay  in  South  Korea. 

Q.  Are  you  thinking  of  keeping  them  there 
indefinitely,  or  do  you  hope  to  review  that 
question  next  year? 

President  Ford:  It's  constantly  under  re- 
view. 

Q.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  is  coming 
on  Wednesday,  I  believe,  and  you  met  with 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  a  week  ago.  As  you 
go  into  this  next  phase  of  constdtations,  are 
you  any  more  prepared  to  give  Israel  strong- 
er guarantees  ? 

President  Ford:  Well,  my  meeting  with 


Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  were  in  Salz- 
burg, you  appeared  to  be  especially  friendly 
with  Egyptian  President  Sadat.  Was  this 
public  display  of  friendliness  with  him  de- 
signed in  any  way  to  pressure  Israel  to  make 
new  concessions  toward  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement? 

President  Ford:  I  did  enjoy  my  oppor- 
tunity to  get  acquainted  with  President 
Sadat.  And  I  not  only  enjoyed  his  company, 
but  I  benefited  from  his  analysis  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  related  matters.  But  I  have  the 
same  relationship  with  Prime  Minister  Ra- 
bin. I  have  known  him  longer;  and  this  will 
be  the  second  or  third  opportunity  that  I've 
had  a  chance  to  meet  with  him,  plus  my  op- 
portunities when  he  was  the  Israeli  Am- 
bassador here. 

I  think  I  can  be  benefited  immeasurably 
by  meeting  face-to-face  with  people  like 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  President  Sadat. 
This  judgment  by  our  government  in  this 
area  is  a  major  decision,  and  we  have  to  get 
the  broadest  possible  information  to  make 
the  best  judgment.  And  in  both  instances,  as 
well  as  others,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  help  and 
assistance  of  those  who  come  from  that  area 
of  the  world. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  Remarks  at  PBS  Luncheon 


Following  is  an  excerpt  from  Secretary 
Kissinger's  remarks  at  a  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service  (PBS)  luncheon  honoring  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  16.  ' 

At  this  time,  when  the  policies  of  all  na- 
tions, and  especially  the  experiences  of  our 
nation,  are  undergoing  such  a  revolutionary 
change,  it  is  difficult  to  present  to  the  public 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  essence  of 
the  answers.  The  news  reports,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  emphasize  the  spectacular  and  the 
tactical.  They  emphasize  the  urgent  very 
often  rather  than  the  important.  What  is 
badly  needed  is  what  PBS  and  other  pro- 
grams around  the  world  are  attempting  to  do 
— to  explain  the  context  of  events,  to  have 
some  analysis  of  their  significance  not  neces- 
sarily geared  to  the  headlines  of  the  moment. 

I  had  some  discussion  with  Mr.  Gunn  about 
this  many  months  ago  concerning  how  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  in  an  environment  in 
which  the  real  issues  can  very  often  not  be 
discussed  on  some  of  the  media  because  of 
pressures  of  time  and  the  nature  of  the  me- 
dium. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  what  PBS  has  done 
in  many  of  your  programs  is  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  therefore  I  am  glad  to 
accept  this  opportunity  to  come  and  meet 
with  you.  Now  I  think  we  can  proceed  most 
usefully  if  I  answer  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  question  is:  Will  the 
United  States  use  troops  to  defend  South 
Korea  if  it  is  invaded  by  the  North  Koreans  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  are  American 


1  For  remarks  by  Hartford  N.  Gunn,  president  of 
PBS,  introducing  Secretary  Kissinger  and  the  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  the  Secretary's  remarks,  see  press 
release  337  dated  June  16. 


troops  in  South  Korea,  and  an  attack  on 
South  Korea  would  be  barely  possible  that 
did  not  involve  American  forces.  And  we 
have  a  security  treaty.  Of  course  we  would 
follow  constitutional  procedures  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Powers  Act,  but  we  are 
bound  by  international  obligations  that  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Congress  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  South  Korea. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  tell  us  the  dif- 
ferences, as  you  see  them,  between  serving 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Ford 
as  compared  to  serving  as  Secretary  of  State 
tinder  former  President  Nixon? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  this  is  not  a 
question  that  I  should  now  answer,  or  per- 
haps should  ever  answer.  Obviously  each 
President  has  his  own  style  and  has  his  own 
intellectual  cast.  I  think  that  both  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  American  foreign 
policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  question  from 
President  Ford's  home  town  for  you.  Would 
you  please  comment  on  the  role  of  Congress 
and  the  President  in  international  affairs — 
how  much  should  its  members  be  informed; 
how  much  is  your  personal  diplomacy;  how 
much  of  it  is  the  domain  of  Congress  and 
the   President? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  are  several 
parts  to  that  question.  First,  should  the  Con- 
gress be  informed'?  Secondly,  of  what  should 
it  be  informed?  And  third,  who  shall  be  in- 
formed ? 

Now,  I  have  always  believed — and  of 
course  President  Ford  as  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Congress  feels  this  equally  strongly 
— that  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  Congress 
informed  of  the  nature  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  issue  is  not  only  of  keeping  the  Congress 
informed  but  what  information  it  should  be 
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given  and  who  can  handle  that  information. 

The  Congress,  in  our  view,  should  be  con- 
sulted on  all  the  main  lines  of  American  for- 
eign policy;  that  is,  the  major  decisions  and 
those  that  effect  changes  of  course  or  funda- 
mental commitments.  The  Congress  is  in  a 
poor  position  to  handle  the  day-by-day  de- 
tails of  American  foreign  policy — although, 
of  course,  of  those,  too,  they  should  be  in- 
formed in  a  general  way.  But  if  you  consider 
the  mass  of  information  that  comes  into  the 
Department  day  after  day,  there  is  no  staff 
in  the  Congress  that  could  possibly  absorb  all 
this  information. 

The  third  problem  is,  who  in  the  Congress 
should  be  informed.  When  I  started  out  as 
Secretary  of  State,  I  established  a  very  close 
relationship  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  and  what  is 
now  called  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  House.  In  the  last  two  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the 
Congress,  especially  in  the  House,  so  that  the 
traditional  leadership  can  no  longer  speak 
for  the  members  as  it  did  in  the  past.  And 
the  traditional  committees  that  concerned 
themselves  with  international  relations  no 
longer  represent  the  group  that  is  primarily 
or  that  is  exclusively  concerned  with  foreign 
policy.  So  that  the  requirements  of  briefing 
now  become  enormous.  I  must  say  I  spend  at 
least  25  percent  of  my  time  on  the  Congress, 
and  my  associates  spend  more.  One  of  the 
problems  we  face  is  to  identify  a  leadership 
group  in  the  Congress  which  we  can  keep 
informed  and  with  which  we  would  share  all 
relevant  information. 

So  the  problem  of  informing  the  Congress 
is  soluble  if  the  Congress  can  organize  itself 
to  receive  it. 

The  next  question  is  the  degree  of  congres- 
sional supervision  in  the  conduct  of  policy. 
Again,  I  believe  that  the  main  lines  of  policy 
should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  closest 
consultation  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive.  But  again,  even  though  the  line 
cannot  be  clearly  drawn,  for  the  Congress  to 
get  into  the  tactical  issues  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  counterproductive.  We  have  seen 
it  with  the  Trade  Act,  which  hurt  relations 


between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  and  hurt  the  very  people  it  was  sup- 
posed to  help.  We  have  seen  it  with  respect 
to  the  cutoff  of  military  aid  to  Turkey,  which 
could  have  very  serious  repercussions.  And 
we  have  seen  it  in  a  number  of  other  in- 
stances. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  prepared  to 
take  into  account  congressional  concerns  and 
to  set  up  a  system  of  consultation  so  that 
legislative  actions  don't  become  necessary. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  this  is  a  reaction 
to  what  is  conceived  in  the  Congress  as  ex- 
cesses of  executive  authority,  and  some  of 
those  congressional  concerns  are  quite  justi- 
fied. We  will  do  our  best  to  meet  them. 

Indeed,  I  must  say  that  in  recent  weeks, 
in  fact  in  recent  months,  the  problem  which 
seemed  so  acute  earlier  this  year  has  im- 
proved enormously,  and  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  is  now  going  along  much  more 
smoothly  than  earlier. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  the  CIA 
is  important  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy,  or  do  you  think  it  has  damaged  our 
foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissiyiger:  I  think  the  CIA  is  im- 
portant to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  damaged  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  believe,  at 
least  in  my  experience,  the  CIA  has  acted 
within  Presidential  authority. 

I  think  it  is  essential  for  the  United  States 
to  have  a  first-rate  intelligence  organization 
under  strict  control  by  the  political  leader- 
ship and  under  such  controls  as  the  Congress 
can  now  establish.  There  obviously  have  been 
some  abuses  that  have  been  described  in  the 
Rockefeller  report  and  others  that  may  come 
out  in  the  reports  of  the  various  congression- 
al committees.  But  I  consider  the  CIA  es- 
sential for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  damaged  by 
these  various  investigations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  you  can 
really  get  the  Middle  East  situation  calmed 
down  permanently  without  further  fidl-scale 
wars  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  Middle  East 
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has  been  torn  by  tensions  throughout  most  of 
its  history  and  certainly  through  the  last 
generation.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  rash  man 
to  say  that  it  can  be  calmed  down  perma- 
nently. We  will  make  a  major  effort  to  make 
progress  toward  a  peace  settlement,  either 
in  the  form  of  an  interim  agreement  or  in  the 
form  of  an  overall  agreement. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  can  be  done  without 
war.  I  think  another  Middle  East  war  would 
be  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  the  parties.  It 
would  settle  none  of  the  issues  that  are  now 
before  them,  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  would 
be  exactly  at  the  point  they  have  reached 
now,  which  is  how  to  negotiate  progress 
toward  a  lasting  peace. 

I  think  we  can  make  progress,  and  we  are 
working  very  hard  to  promote  some  progress. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  done  with- 
out war. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  California  is  a  region 
of  the  country  where  many  of  the  recent 
Vietnamese  refugees,  now  immigrants  to  the 
United  States,  are  being  concentrated.  Many 
of  our  citizens  out  there  are  asking  what  can 
the  Federal  Government  do,  what  can  the 
Ford  Administration  do,  to  ameliorate  the 
economic  impact  on  our  region  from  this 
group  of  new  immigrants. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  domestic  economy,  as 
my  colleagues  would  be  eager  to  tell  you.  I 
can't  make  that  point  emphatically  enough. 
So  quite  frankly,  I  don't  know  what  specific 
steps  we  can  take  to  ameliorate  the  impact  of 
refugees  in  various  communities. 

My  impression  has  been  that  the  number 
was  relatively  small  in  terms  of  the  overall 
labor  market;  that  the  number  in  any  one 
location  would  not  be  decisive.  I  am  sure  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  ease  it.  But  I  can- 
not give  you  an  answer,  because  I  don't  know 
what  these  efforts  are.  It  is  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  my  Department,  and  everyone  knows 
how  meticulous  I  am  not  to  step  over  that 
boundary. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  recently  been  al- 
leged that  the  strength  of  the  OPEC  [Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Colin- 
tries']  oil  cartel  is  due  in  some  part  to  your 


Middle  Eastern  policy  of  conciliation  of  both 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis.  If  there  is  any  sub- 
stance to  this  allegation,  is  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  worth  the  price  that  we  must  now 
pay  for  oil — that  is,  world  inflation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  agree  with  the 
allegation.  It  is  easy  to  take  a  verbally  tough 
stance. 

First  of  all,  conciliation  of  the  Israelis, 
which  is  not  what  I  have  been  accused  of  in 
the  last  few  months,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  oil  price. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  oil  price,  it 
will  not  come  down  by  a  tough  declaration. 
It  will  come  down  only  when  the  objective 
conditions  are  created  which  shift  the  forces 
of  the  market  or  which  create  political  in- 
centives to  reduce  the  price. 

This  is  what  we  are  working  on  with  great 
energy.  We  have  created  over  the  last  year 
the  International  Energy  Agency,  which 
brings  together  all  of  the  consuming  coun- 
tries in  joint  programs  of  conservation,  in 
developing  alternative  sources,  and  in  joint 
research  and  development  programs.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  take  full  effect. 

But  even  today  the  market  forces  have  al- 
ready shifted  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumers, though  not  yet  in  a  decisive  manner. 
Until  they  have  moved  in  a  more  clear-cut 
manner,  no  amount  of  verbal  tough  talk  is 
going  to  change  this;  all  the  more  so  since 
the  victims  of  this  are  usually  the  countries 
that  will  not  join  an  oil  embargo — which  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind,  in  view  of  Middle  East 
tensions — and  that  have  otherwise  cooper- 
ated with  us. 

So  I  believe  that  the  policies  we  are  pur- 
suing are  designed  to  bring  the  oil  price 
down  and  that  they  cannot  be  described  as 
conciliating  those  who  want  to  bring  the 
price  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  policies  obviously 
are  based  on  your  perceptions  of  the  world 
we  live  in  today  and  were  formed,  I  think,  as 
we  heard,  nearly  20  years  ago.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  they  are  still  valid  or  have  they  real- 
ly in  fact  changed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  views? 
Q.  Yes,  sir. 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Since  they  were  elab- 
orated 20  years  ago?  I'll  tell  you,  I  have  not 
read  anything  that  I  have  written  since  I 
came  down  here.  And  there  is  good  reason 
for  that,  because  there  is  a  British  reviewer 
who  wrote  about  one  of  my  books,  "I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Kissinger  is  a  great 
writer,  but  anyone  who  finishes  this  book  is 
a  great  reader." 

I  think  it  is  possible — at  least  I  leave  open 
the  theoretical  possibility — that  I  might  have 
changed  my  mind  on  something  in  my  life, 
but  don't  press  me  too  hard. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  has 
been  recently  accused  of  buying  the  friend- 
ship of  other  countries  ivith  gifts,  ivhich 
kind  of  resulted  in  a  loss  of  credibility.  I 
was  ivondering  hoiv  ive  are  going  to  counter- 
act that. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  believe  it 
would  be  a  valid  criticism  to  say  that  we  are 
trying  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  other 
countries  with  gifts. 

Q.  I  don't  believe  so,  either.  But  it  seems 
like  other  people  think  that. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  basically  rela- 
tions between  countries  have  to  be  based  on 
their  perception  of  common  objectives  and 
their  perception  of  parallel  interests. 

Through  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
when  the  United  States  was  economically  and 
militarily  the  dominant  country  all  over  the 
world  and  when  other  countries  were  either 
just  getting  started  or  were  in  disarray,  it 
is  true  that  the  United  States  material  con- 
tribution was  quite  essential  and  that  this 
might  have  created  some  of  the  atmosphere 
that  you  describe.  I  don't  think  this  is  the 
situation  today. 

Today  the  big  problem  is  to  bring  the 
nations  of  the  world  together  in  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  of  interdependence  and  to 
deal  in  a  cooperative  manner  with  the  issues 
of  energy,  raw  materials,  food,  that  none  of 
them  can  solve  by  themselves — that  no  na- 
tion can  solve  for  any  other — and  that  re- 
quire a  cooperative  effort.  This,  I  would 
say,  is  our  big  problem.  And  to  the  extent 
that  there  are  vestiges  of  the  previous  state 
of  affairs,  we  are  trying  to  overcome  them. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  have  the  recent 
accusations  of  CIA  meddling  in  policies  of 
foreign  countries  affected  our  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  an  intelli- 
gence agency  would  be  exposed  to  the  public 
scrutiny  that  has  been  the  case  here  in  the 
last  six  months.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
these  accusations  of  meddling  have  been  able 
to  be  used  as  propaganda  against  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  leaders  do  not  consider  the  sub- 
stance of  the  charge  as  unusual  as  some 
Americans  do  or  are  not  as  shocked  by  these 
accusations  as  we  like  to  think — or  some  of 
us  like  to  think.  I  think  these  reports  have 
been  on  the  whole  not  helpful  to  our  foreign 
policy.  They  have  above  all  not  been  helpful 
to  the  conduct  of  intelligence  operations 
abroad.  But  they  have  not  been  a  major 
impediment  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  recent  rash  of 
press  criticism  against  you  bother  you? 

Secretary   Kissinger:    Totally   unjustified. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  they  are  unfair? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Do  I  think  they  are 
unfair? 

Q.  The  recent  criticism  of  you  in  the 
press. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  un- 
less there  was  some  hope  for  a  terminal 
date  to  my  efforts,  the  morale  of  my  asso- 
ciates would  disintegrate  completely.  Are 
those  some  of  my  associates  applauding? 

I  think  there  was  a  period  where,  for 
understandable  reasons,  when  everything 
seemed  to  be  disintegrating  domestically, 
praise  for  me  was  excessive.  This  was  then 
balanced  by  another  period  in  which  perhaps 
criticism  was  excessive.  I  tend  to  think 
any  criticism  of  me  is  excessive.  I  don't  think 
it  was  unfair. 

I  have  to  say  this  about  criticism.  One 
way  I  keep  the  press  here  in  control  is  that 
my  father  keeps  a  scrapbook  of  anything 
that  is  written  about  me.  And  he  has,  I 
think,  34  volumes.    Every  author  is  given 
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two  chances.  After  he  has  written  two  un- 
favorable articles,  he  becomes  a  non-person 
and  is  eliminated  from  the  scrapbook.  There 
are  few  journalists  willing  to  take  that  risk. 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  you  con- 
sider positive  steps  that  Castro  would  have 
to  take  before  the  United  States  started  to 
change  our  policy  toward  Cuba  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  indicated 
that  we  would  respond  to  the  positive  moves 
that  Castro  might  take.  And  he  has  recently 
moderated  the  tone  of  Cuban  propaganda 
and  even  taken  some  limited  steps.  I  don't 
want  to  give  a  precise  list  of  our  require- 
ments, because  I  think  we  should  discuss 
those  first  through  private  channels. 

But  we  are  prepared  to  reciprocate  Cuban 
moves,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  an  ani- 
mosity toward  Cuba  is  an  essential  aspect  of 
our  foreign  policy. 


World   Environment  Day  Marked 
by  President  Ford 

Statement  by  President  Ford  a 

On  this  day,  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  join  our  neighbors  throughout  the 
world  to  reflect  upon  efforts  being  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  global  environ- 
ment. 

Today  there  is  growing  recognition  of 
mankind's  interdependence,  of  our  relation- 
ship with  nature's  other  handiworks,  and  of 
the  danger  to  our  planet  which  environ- 
mental degradation  poses. 

An  active  concern  for  the  environment  is 
the  first   essential   step  toward   restoration 


1  Issued  on  June  5   (text  from  White  House  press 
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and  preservation  of  environmental  quality. 
We  in  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  of 
many  other  countries,  have  taken  that  first 
giant  step,  but  we  have  far  to  go. 

Through  local,  national,  and  international 
efforts,  we  have  already  begun  to  redeem  the 
works  of  destruction  which  man  has  visited 
upon  the  earth  for  generations. 

We  recognize  that  these  efforts  can  suc- 
ceed on  a  global  scale  only  if  every  nation 
becomes  involved.  Since  participating  in  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  at  Stockholm  in  1972,  the 
United  States  has  joined  in  international 
efforts  to  implement  the  recommendations 
formulated  by  that  conference  and  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  strongly  supported 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Program. 
We  have  participated  in  the  development  of 
international  conventions  to  protect  the 
planet,  its  settlements,  and  its  species.  We 
have  entered  into  bilateral  environmental 
agreements  with  other  countries. 

As  the  United  States  approaches  the  be- 
ginning of  its  third  century,  our  desire  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world  re- 
mains undiminished.  This  nation  is  com- 
mitted to  striving  for  an  environment  that 
not  only  sustains  life  but  also  enriches  the 
lives  of  people  everywhere — harmonizing 
the  works  of  man  and  nature.  This  commit- 
ment has  recently  been  reinforced  by  my 
proclamation,  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress,  designating  March  21, 
1975,  as  Earth  Day,  and  asking  that  special 
attention  be  given  to  educational  efforts  di- 
rected toward  protecting  and  enhancing  our 
lifegiving  environment. 

In  support  of  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  I  am  happy  on 
this  day,  World  Environment  Day,  to  ex- 
press the  dedication  and  deep  concern  of 
Americans  for  the  goal  of  achieving  a  better 
world  environment. 
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THE   CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  U.S.   Policy  Toward  Cuba 


Statement  by  William  D.  Rogers 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  l 


Mr.  Chairman  [Representative  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham,  chairman,  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Commerce]  :  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations. 

You  have  asked  for  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment on  H.R.  6382,  introduced  by  your- 
self, a  bill  that  would  lift  the  embargo  on 
U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  by  removing  the  legis- 
lative authority  for  it.  You  also  asked  for  a 
report  on  recent  developments  within  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  with  respect 
to  the  Cuban  question  and  a  statement  on 
current  U.S.  policy.  I  shall  cover  these  ques- 
tions first.  I  will  then  turn  to  certain  others 
that  directly  affect  U.S. -Cuban  relations  and 
which  have  been  commented  upon  earlier  dur- 
ing the  joint  hearings  of  your  subcommittees, 
including  Cuba's  economy,  the  problem  of 
compensation  for  expropriated  properties, 
and  human  rights. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
Cuba  in  the  context  of  our  overall  interests 
in  Latin  America.  Cuba  is  the  subject  of  in- 
tense media  interest  and  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Several  members  of  this  body  have 
visited  the  island  recently. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  understood  as  being 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittees  on  International 
Organizations  and  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Af- 
fairs on  June  11.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


uncomfortable  with  congressional  study  vis- 
its anywhere  in  Latin  America.  Nor  am  I 
concerned  that  the  press  should  focus  such 
lively  attention  on  this  part  of  the  Caribbean. 
But,  as  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  our 
relations  with  the  entire  hemisphere,  I  can- 
not begin  a  discussion  of  Cuba  without  em- 
phasizing that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
Latin  America — a  great  deal  which  likewise 
deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
American  press,  the  Congress,  and  the  public. 

Cuba  should  not  distract  us  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  two  dozen  other  nations 
in  this  Western  Hemisphere,  with  over  200 
million  people.  The  nations  of  this  part  of 
the  world  share  with  ours  a  common  Western 
tradition  and  culture  and  a  common  origin  in 
the  struggle  for  liberty  from  European  colo- 
nialism. All  are  developing.  Many  share  a 
truly  firm  commitment  to  the  open  society — 
to  the  right  of  political  dissent  and  political 
competition  and  to  the  free  creative  spirit. 
Such  nations  as  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  and 
Mexico,  democracies  all,  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  other  nations  in  the  same  region 
which  deserve  the  sympathetic  interest  of 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Economically,  the  Latin  American  nations 
are  generally  more  advanced  than  other  de- 
veloping countries.  Policies  to  deal  with  hem- 
isphere issues  are  becoming  more  complex. 
Raw  materials,  investments,  technology 
transfer,  upgrading  of  articles  in  our  bilater- 
al trade — these  familiar  issues  must  be 
thought  through  again  as  the  environment  in 
the  hemisphere  evolves.  They  are  mammoth 
issues  which  will  require  the  best  thinking 
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of  our  people  in  the  executive  and  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  like  to  hope  that  as  we  move  toward  more 
normal  relations  with  Cuba  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
Congress  will  be  drawn  more  strongly  to  the 
struggling  democracies  of  this  hemisphere, 
with  whom  we  share  such  strong  traditions 
and  interests. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  process  of  normal- 
ization. 

Multilateral   Character  of  Trade   Constraints 

The  problem  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
multilateral  problem. 

You  will  recall  that  a  resolution  adopted  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  meeting  of  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  1964  mandated  that  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  OAS  should  terminate 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with 
Cuba.  Our  denial  program  antedated  that  res- 
olution. But  the  1964  resolution,  in  effect, 
made  it  a  matter  of  international  law  that  we 
not  reinstate  trade  or  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  island  until  the  resolution  is  changed. 

The  issue  whether  to  reinstitute  trade  is 
therefore  for  the  moment  a  multilateral 
issue.  For  us  to  resume  bilateral  commerce 
now,  while  the  1964  resolution  is  still  on  the 
books,  would  be  to  violate  a  resolution  of  the 
OAS.  We  take  the  resolution  seriously.  A 
number  of  other  OAS  countries  have  re- 
sumed relations,  of  course.  But  we  consider 
that  the  United  States  has  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  honor  international  legal 
commitments  and  that  a  breach  by  us  would 
have  particularly  grave  consequences  for  the 
integrity  and  legitimacy  of  the  general 
peace-keeping  structure  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
The  difficulty  with  the  multilateral  char- 
acter of  the  present  constraints  on  trade 
with  Cuba  is  that  the  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  are  not  of  one  mind.  Some 
strongly  favor  a  repeal  of  the  1964  measures. 
Others  oppose.  The  split  within  the  hemi- 
sphere was  reflected  at  the  abortive  meeting 
at  Quito,  Ecuador,  last  November,  where  an 
Organ  of  Consultation  proposal  to  lift  the 
multilateral  measures  got  12  votes — not  the 


necessary    two-thirds.    The    United    States 
adopted  a  neutral  attitude  at  Quito. 

Since  then,  however,  as  the  Secretary  has 
said,  we  have  been  searching  with  the  mem- 
ber states  for  a  solution  to  this  divisive  issue 
which  could  commend  itself  to  an  effective 
majority. 

The  Cuban  measures  must  be  dealt  with 
under  the  procedures  established  in  the  Rio 
Treaty  itself.  Cuba  was  therefore  not  on 
the  OAS  General  Assembly  agenda  last 
month.  The  Rio  Treaty  functions  through 
the  Organ  of  Consultation.  However,  the 
matter  did  move  forward. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  speed  the  process 
of  OAS  reform  and  modernization,  the  May 
General  Assembly  agreed  to  convene  a  Con- 
ference of  Plenipotentiaries  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  from  July  16  to  28  to  refine  the 
OAS  Special  Committee's  recommendations 
on  a  protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Rio 
Treaty,  approve  and  open  this  protocol  for 
signature.  The  work  is  far  advanced.  We 
expect  the  conference  will  reach  agreement 
on  a  number  of  useful  reforms,  including 
the  change  in  the  voting  requirement  to  lift 
sanctions  from  two-thirds  to  a  majority.  As 
you  know,  the  United  States  has  supported 
the  change  in  the  voting  requirement.  We  are 
confident  this  change  will  be  in  the  protocol 
of  amendment. 

Once  a  protocol  of  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, it  is  likely  there  will  be  an  effort 
to  end  the  mandatory  OAS  sanctions.  As 
the  Secretary  indicated  at  Houston,  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in 
reaching  a  generally  acceptable  solution. - 
We  are  continuing  our  consultations  with 
other  members  of  the  OAS  on  how  to  handle 
the  issue.  There  is  considerable  sentiment 
among  the  member  states  that  a  way  should 
be  found  to  implement  the  principle  of  major- 
ity rule,  which  will  be  in  the  revised  treaty, 
with  respect  to  the  existing  measures  against 
Cuba  and  without  waiting  for  the  lengthy 
process  of  ratification  to  run  its  course.  If 
the  members  can  translate  that  view  into 
a  resolution,  we  can  anticipate  action  at  the 
meeting  at  San  Jose  which  will  finally  and 


2  For    Secretary    Kissinger's    address    at    Houston 
on  Mar.  1,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24,  1975,  p.  361. 
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effectively  take  Cuba  off  the  multilateral 
agenda  and  leave  each  nation  free  to  decide 
for  itself  whether  or  not  to  conduct  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

A  related  development  at  last  month's 
OAS  General  Assembly  has  some  bearing 
on  the  question  of  Cuba  sanctions.  Mexico 
sponsored  a  declaration — best  described  as 
something  akin  to  a  sense-of-Congress  reso- 
lution— which  stated  that  the  members,  once 
a  protocol  of  amendment  to  the  Rio  Treaty 
had  been  approved,  would  proceed  to  leave 
the  sanctions  without  effect. 

The  resolution  has  no  legal  effect.  It 
passed,  but  without  the  vote  of  enough  par- 
ties to  make  a  similar  move  effective  under 
the  Rio  Treaty.  We  abstained,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  countries,  on  the  sound 
juridical  grounds  that  this  particular  reso- 
lution was  improper  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly since  it  did  not  accord  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Rio  Treaty.  In  abstaining, 
we  made  clear  our  desire  to  reach  a  general- 
ly acceptable  solution.  The  indecisive  result 
on  the  Mexican  resolution  illustrates  the 
divided  views  among  the  OAS  members  and 
the  importance  of  moving  carefully  within 
the  OAS  to  construct  a  solid  consensus  at 
San  Jose. 

In  all  this,  a  principal  objective  has  been 
to  find  a  way  to  clear  the  multilateral  decks 
of  this  issue  in  a  manner  that  helps  restore 
the  integrity  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  The  treaty, 
we  think,  is  a  useful  mechanism  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  particularly 
in  respect  of  conflicts  within  the  hemisphere. 
It  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  from 
beyond  the  seas  as  well.  We  want  to  pre- 
serve and  nurture  it,  as  do  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere.  Hence,  our  efforts 
not  to  permit  the  transient  Cuban  question 
to  threaten  the  Rio  Treaty  system. 

Resolving   Issues  Through   Diplomatic   Process 

As  for  future  bilateral  U.S.  policy,  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  has  made  clear  that  we  do 
not  favor  perpetual  antagonism  with  Cuba. 
We  have  noted  forthcoming  and  conciliatory 
statements  by  high  Cuban  Government  offi- 
cials recently.  There  is  a  change  of  mood 


in  Havana  toward  Washington. 

By  the  same  token,  the  United  States  has 
made  several  gestures  on  its  part  toward 
Cuba  recently.  These  include,  for  example, 
the  permission  for  Cuban  diplomats  accred- 
ited to  the  United  Nations  to  travel  250  miles 
from  New  York.  Cuba  has  not  reciprocated 
these  gestures.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Secre- 
tary has  said,  "We  have  made  clear  to  Cuba 
that  we  are  prepared  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions." 3 

The  several  recent  unofficial  visitors  to 
Cuba  have  not  attempted  to,  and  could  not, 
substitute  for  the  process  of  conventional 
diplomatic  negotiation.  We  do  not  consider 
them,  or  the  public  media  of  TV  or  news- 
papers, as  a  method  of  communication  to 
and  from  Cuba.  The  process  of  improving 
and  normalizing  relations,  in  the  case  of 
Cuba  as  in  other  instances,  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  process  of  negotiation.  That  negotia- 
tion can  only  be  conducted  by  direct  contacts 
between  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments concerned.  It  cannot  be  done  indirect- 
ly through  third-party  intermediaries,  or 
through  public  statements  to  the  press. 

As  to  our  policy,  when  and  if  the  multi- 
lateral measures  against  Cuba  are  repealed 
by  the  OAS,  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  issues  on  both  sides.  Trade  is  one. 
We  are  also  concerned  with  the  question  of 
family  visits  in  both  directions;  we  are  con- 
cerned with  prisoners  now  in  Cuban  jails; 
we  are  concerned  with  the  return  of  aircraft- 
hijack  ransom  money  which  found  its  way 
to  Cuba  and  which  Cuba  has  retained;  we 
are  concerned  with  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  expropriated  U.S.  property;  we 
are  concerned  with  Cuba's  attitude  about 
Puerto  Rico;  and  we  are  concerned  whether 
Cuba  is  prepared  to  follow  a  clear  practice 
of  nonintervention  everywhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interested  not 
only  in  resuming  trade.  It  is  also  concerned 
with  the  reinstitution  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships ;  it  is  concerned  with  Guantanamo ; 
and  it  is  concerned  with  expanding  athletic 


3  For  an  interview  with  Secretary  Kissinger  broad- 
cast on  the  NBC-TV  "Today"  show  on  May  7,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  26,  1975,  p.  671. 
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and  cultural  relations  among  other  things. 

This  agenda  of  interrelated  and  sensitive 
national  interest  issues  can  only  be  addressed 
through  a  diplomatic  process  which  can  deal 
with  the  total  agenda  coherently.  That  proc- 
ess, at  best,  will  be  long  and  intricate.  For 
the  Congress  to  concentrate  on  one  issue 
only,  to  mandate  the  premature  dismantle- 
ment of  the  present  ban  on  Cuban  trade 
and  to  open  the  U.S.  market  to  Cuban  im- 
ports and  permit  quite  free  export  from  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  without  regard  to  the 
other  circumstances  of  our  complex  relation- 
ship, would  be  a  mistake.  It  would  take 
away  an  important  element  of  executive 
discretion  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations. This  should  further  complicate  the 
task  of  putting  relations  with  Cuba  on  a 
solid  and  mutually  satisfactory  basis.  Con- 
gress should  speak  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
But  it  should  not  try  to  play  each  hand.  For 
this  reason  we  would  not  support  H.R.  6382. 

Cuba's   Economic   Performance 

I  now  turn  to  Cuba's  economic  perform- 
ance and  trade  prospects.  These  subjects 
will  be  covered  more  thoroughly,  I  un- 
derstand, by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
[Arthur  T.]  Downey  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. I  do  wish  to  make  some  comments 
particularly  as  they  bear  on  foreign  policy 
and  possibilities  for  normalizing  relations 
with  Cuba. 

Cuba's  economic  performance  after  1959 
was  largely  shaped  by  two  circumstances: 
the  economic  denial  policy  and  ineffective 
and  inconsistent  economic  planning.  Our  per- 
centage of  Cuba's  total  foreign  trade  dropped 
from  66  percent  in  1959  to  2  percent  in 
1961  and  zero  in  1962,  creating  obvious  ad- 
justment consequences.  At  the  same  time, 
indecision  and  false  starts  in  market  and 
production  planning,  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated by  the  early  decision  to  diversify  out 
of  sugar  and  the  later  impractical  target 
of  output  of  10  million  tons  in  1970 — the 
consequence  was  limited  growth  in  product. 

From  a  review  of  this  experience  stemmed 
reorganization  and  the  beginning  of  better 
performance.  Material  incentives  were  sub- 
stituted for  moral  ones.    Improved  national 


planning  was  instituted,  and  cost  accounting 
techniques  were  adopted.  Even  before  the 
price  of  sugar  soared  in  1974,  the  Cuban 
economy  had  entered  into  a  period  of  more 
rapid  growth.  Then  the  bonanza  of  soaring 
sugar  prices  in  1974  brought  Cuba  its  first 
trade  surplus  under  Castro. 

Although  sugar  prices  already  have  come 
down,  it  is  likely  they  will  remain  at  levels 
higher  than  in  the  1960's,  owing  to  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  sugar  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  on  the  part  of  developing 
countries.  To  some  extent  this  will  be  offset 
by  increased  planting  of  cane  and  beets  and 
the  development  of  substitutes.  But  some 
stabilization  of  sugar  prices  is  a  possibility. 

Cuba's  other  exports  are  minerals  (mainly 
nickel),  citrus  fruits,  rum,  tobacco,  and  sea- 
food. Cuba  is  trying  to  increase  these  ex- 
ports to  lessen  its  heavy  dependence  on  sugar 
as  a  foreign  exchange  earner. 

Development  of  tourism  is  another  poten- 
tial source  of  foreign  exchange.  Although 
there  has  been  some  ambiguity  in  the  past 
in  Cuba  about  welcoming  large  numbers  of 
tourists  from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere, 
recent  indications  point  to  a  cautious  move 
in  the  direction  of  refurbishing  hotels  to 
attract  a  share  of  the  sunshine  tourist  trade. 

Our  estimate  is  that  the  Cuban  economy 
will  continue  its  recent  growth.  Internally, 
diversification  is  proceeding.  Externally, 
Cuba  is  in  the  process  of  shifting  part  of 
its  trade  from  the  Communist  world  to  the 
industrialized  countries  of  the  West  and 
Japan.  If  it  proves  possible  to  achieve  nor- 
malization of  U.S.-Cuban  bilateral  relations, 
some  share  of  this  trade  would  probably  be 
diverted  to  the  United  States. 

Considerations  Affecting   Trade   Prospects 

With  the  above  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
devote  a  few  words  to  prospects  for  U.S. 
trade  with  Cuba.  More  than  100  U.S.  com- 
panies have  asked  us  about  the  prospects  for 
trade  relations  with  Cuba.  To  our  knowl- 
edge there  have  been  few  if  any  surveys 
by  business  of  the  potential.  Most  companies 
tell  us  they  do  not  know  the  prospects  but 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  the  last  to  enter  an 
opening  market. 
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Our  reading  of  the  situation  leads  us  to 
caution  on  the  immediate  prospects.  The 
legacy  of  over  a  decade  of  antagonism  and 
diversion  of  trade  relations  elsewhere,  to- 
gether with  the  complex  question  of  Cuba's 
attitude  toward  and  respect  for  private  en- 
terprise and  private  property,  as  reflected  in 
the  vexed  issue  of  compensation  for  claims, 
will  restrain  any  great  expansion  of  business. 

I  believe  a  number  of  witnesses  here  have 
also  advised  to  avoid  extravagant  expecta- 
tions. In  the  long  run,  there  may  be  greater 
opportunities,  perhaps  in  yet-to-be-developed 
industries  and  mining  processes.  Indications 
now,  however,  are  that  the  Cubans  are 
uncertain  how  to  face  the  prospect  of 
American  tourists  and  businessmen,  not- 
withstanding a  respect  for  American  ad- 
vanced technology  and  familiarity  with  an 
industrial  infrastructure  largely  of  Ameri- 
can origin. 

An  additional  consideration  of  importance 
to  us  is  that  since  our  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba  were  instituted  we  have  de- 
veloped other  trade  relationships.  As  some 
Cuban  leaders  have  said,  geography  dictates 
that  there  should  be  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  In  principle  we 
agree.  But  if  relations  are  normalized,  trade 
with  Cuba  would  have  to  be  phased  so  as 
not  to  disrupt  our  trade  relationships  with 
countries  from  which  we  have  been  buying 
sugar  and  cigars  for  the  past  decade.  And 
we  would  imagine  that  Cuba  would  have  sim- 
ilar concerns  about  its  trading  partners. 

Condition   of   Human   Rights   in   Cuba 

I  would  now  like  to  address  briefly  the 
other  subject  of  these  hearings:  the  question 
of  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

During  the  OAS  General  Assembly  last 
month,  I  made  a  statement  in  the  context 
of  Chile.  I  said  that  no  issue  is  more  funda- 
mental to  the  business  of  the  hemisphere 
than  the  humane  tradition  which  is  common 
to  us  all — the  sustenance  of  human  freedom 
and  individual  dignity.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  human  rights  in  Chile  and  elsewhere 
in  the  hemisphere,  we  should  be  no  less  so 
about  human  rights  in  nextdoor  Cuba.  As 
the    Deputy    Secretary    of    State    wrote    to 


Chairman  Morgan  on  June  27,  1974:  4 

No  matter  where  in  the  world  violations  of  human 
rights  occur,  they  trouble  and  concern  us  and  we 
make  our  best  efforts  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
promote  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

We  do  not  regard  human  rights  as  an 
exclusively  domestic  concern.  The  OAS 
member  states  have  subscribed  to  interna- 
tional standards  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man 
signed  in  Bogota  in  1948.  The  present  Cuban 
Government  has  never  renounced  the  stand- 
ards established  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion although,  as  you  know,  Cuba  has  been 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  since  1962. 

Three  reports  by  the  Inter-American  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  issued  in  1963,  1967, 
and  1970  detail  the  cases,  and  incidents 
brought  before  the  Commission  and  addi- 
tional denunciations  are  contained  in  the 
Commission's  annual  reports.  The  Commis- 
sion has  addressed  the  Government  of  Cuba 
on  numerous  occasions  requesting  informa- 
tion on  the  events  denounced.  In  view  of 
the  silence  of  the  Cuban  Government,  the 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  its  proce- 
dures and  on  the  basis  of  other  factors,  con- 
cluded in  its  1970  report: 

1.  That  there  are  many  persons  in  Cuba,  including 
women  and  children,  who  have  been  jailed  for  po- 
litical reasons  and  executed  without  prior  trial  or 
after  a  trial  in  which  the  accused  did  not  enjoy  the 
guarantees  of  due  process. 

2.  That  the  situation  of  the  political  prisoners 
in  Cuba  sentenced  to  imprisonment  after  having 
been  arbitrarily  arrested  and  subjected  to  trials  in 
which  the  guarantees  of  due  process  have  not  been 
observed,  continues  to  have  extremely  serious  char- 
acteristics incompatible  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Charter  of  the  OAS,  the  American  Conven- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  American  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  condemn  violations  of  human  rights 
anywhere,  including  in  Cuba.  We  regret  the 
failure  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission. 


4  For   text   of  the   letter,   see   Bulletin   of   Aug. 
26,  1974,  p.  310. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  two  questions  have  arisen 
in  these  hearings:  the  current  status  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba  and  the  relationship 
between  the  human  rights  problem  and  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba. 

Previous  witnesses  before  your  subcom- 
mittees have  estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween 100,000  and  200,000  political  prison- 
ers incarcerated  in  Cuba.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  a  definite  number,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  confirm  these  estimates. 
Cuban  leaders  have  been  reticent  about  this 
subject  both  publicly  and  in  private  discus- 
sions with  visiting  Americans. 

The  only  occasion  we  are  aware  of  when  a 
Cuban  leader  cited  a  number  publicly  came 
in  1965  when  Prime  Minister  Castro  told  Lee 
Lockwood,  a  journalist,  that  there  were 
20,000  political  prisoners.  In  his  October 
1974  interview  with  CBS  television,  Mr. 
Castro  said  that  80  percent  of  Cuban  politi- 
cal prisoners  had  been  released.  These  are 
the  only  public  references  by  Cuban  leaders 
that  have  come  to  our  attention. 

If  the  numbers  are  unclear,  what  is  cer- 
tain is  that  there  continue  to  be  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba.  They  include  eight  U.S. 
citizens  serving  20-to-30-year  sentences. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  there 
are  also  765  American  citizens  and  1,177 
Cuban-national  relatives  of  our  citizens  pre- 
sumably still  seeking  to  leave  Cuba  and 
registered  with  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Ha- 
vana. Cuba  claims  that  of  these  only  89  are 
American  citizens.  The  Cuban  Government 
states  that  the  other  1,853  who  registered  to 
leave  are  Cuban-national  and  dual-national 
relatives.  Only  a  handful  of  these  persons 
has  been  permitted  to  leave  Cuba  annually 
since  termination  of  repatriation  flights. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  key  question  of 
our  policy  and  human  rights  in  Cuba.  Since 
the  break  in  diplomatic  relations  between 
our  two  countries  14  years  ago,  mutual  an- 
tagonism characterized  our  official  attitudes 
until  recently.  Nonetheless  two  understand- 
ings were  reached  by  our  governments.  One 
established  the  airlift  which  enabled  265,000 
Cubans  to  come  to  our  country.  The  other 
contributed  to  the  near-elimination  of  hi- 
jackings    of     U.S.     passenger     aircraft — a 
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measure  which,  incidentally,  we  regard  as  a 
major  step  forward  and  which  represented, 
in  our  view,  a  significant  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  airlift  is  our  major  achievement  in 
the  general  area  of  human  rights  during  this 
entire  period.  In  fact,  it  could  be  argued,  as 
it  has  by  some  scholars,  that  the  policy  of 
international  hostility  increased  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  Cuban  Government  to  internal 
repression.  For  example,  thousands  were 
arrested  in  the  wake  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  these  hearings 
by  some  that  reestablishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  could  have  the  effect 
of  ameliorating  human  rights  problems  in 
Cuba  or  at  least  of  providing  a  channel  for 
the  better  expression  of  our  concern.  Others 
have  suggested  that  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  would  coun- 
tenance the  human  rights  practices  of  the 
present  Cuban  administration  and  thus  vio- 
late all  moral  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  first  view,  I  would 
only  say  that  the  policy  of  hostility  and  of 
seeking  Cuba's  isolation  had,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  no  significant  positive  impact 
on  Cuba's  record  in  the  human  rights  field. 
With  regard  to  the  second  suggestion,  I 
note  that  the  United  States  has  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  many  coun- 
tries whose  forms  of  government  are  con- 
trary to  the  democratic  principles  which 
guide  our  own  nation.  Senate  Resolution 
205,  passed  in  1969,  states  that  the  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  a  foreign 
government  and  exchange  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentations does  not  imply  that  the  United 
States  approves  the  form,  ideology,  or  pol- 
icies of  that  government.  We  share  this  view 
and  would  emphasize  that  maintenance  of 
relations  does  not  imply  either  moral  ap- 
proval or  condemnation  of  its  governmental 
practices. 

In  conclusion,  we  continue  to  be  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  human  rights  in  Cuba 
and  to  have  a  humanitarian  interest  in  see- 
ing families  reunited.  You  may  be  assured 
that  in  any  future  negotiations  with  Cuba 
this  concern  and  interest  on  our  part  will  be 
conveyed. 
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Department  Summarizes   U.S.   Policy 
Toward   Namibia 

Statement  by  Nathaniel  Davis 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
represent  the  Department  of  State  before 
this  subcommittee  which  is  examining  U.S. 
policy  toward  Namibia.  The  recently  con- 
cluded U.N.  Security  Council  meeting  on 
Namibia  has  focused  international  attention 
on  the  Namibian  question  and  on  the  policy 
of  a  number  of  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  toward  the  territory. 

I  would  begin  by  stating  that  the  past  year 
has  seen  no  change  in  basic  U.S.  policy 
toward  Namibia.  We  have  reiterated  publicly 
our  support  for  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Resolution  2145  of  October  1966,  which 
terminated  South  Africa's  mandate  over 
Namibia,  and  for  the  conclusions  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  Advisory 
Opinion  of  1971. 

We  have  made  clear  to  the  South  African 
Government  our  deep  concern  over  violations 
of  human  rights  in  the  territory  and  have 
emphasized  our  position  that  although  the 
mandate  has  been  revoked,  South  Africa 
continues  to  have  obligations  to  insure  the 
observance  of  basic  human  rights. 

One  example  of  our  concrete  concern  in 
the  human  rights  area  was  our  persistent 
effort  during  the  first  half  of  1974  to  seek 
information  from  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment on  the  detention  of  some  15  SWAPO 
[South  West  Africa  People's  Organization] 
and  SWAPO  Youth  League  members  ar- 
rested in  late  January  and  early  February 
1974. 

Efforts  by  our  Embassy  in  South  Africa 
to  obtain  particulars  on  these  detentions, 
such  as  charges  and  planned  charges,  the 
legal  basis  of  detention,  access  to  counsel, 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Resources,  Food,  and  Energy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  on  June  10.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


places  of  detention,  et  cetera,  began  on 
February  22,  1974.  After  repeated  oral  and 
written  inquiries  on  our  part,  the  South 
African  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
plied on  June  25  by  supplying  us  with  the 
answers  to  some  but  not  all  of  our  questions. 

Our  efforts  to  obtain  further  information 
continued  until  all  of  the  15  detainees  were 
either  released  without  being  charged  or 
brought  to  trial.  Officers  from  our  Embassy 
in  South  Africa  attended  all  three  trials 
which  were  eventually  held,  involving  five 
detainees.  One  detainee  was  found  not 
guilty;  two  detainees,  including  SWAPO 
National  Chairman  David  Meroro,  were 
found  guilty  but  received  light  suspended  sen- 
tences. The  remaining  two  detainees,  David 
Taopopi  and  Joseph  Kashea,  were  found 
guilty  of  attempting  to  incite  people  "to 
commit  murder  or  to  cause  public  violence 
or  malicious  damage  to  property  in  South 
West  Africa"  and  sentenced  to  five  years 
with  three  years  suspended. 

Our  Embassy  in  South  Africa  also  made 
strong  representations  to  the  South  African 
Government  in  November  1973  and  again  in 
April  1974  when  we  became  aware  of  press 
reports  that  people  in  Ovamboland,  northern 
Namibia,  were  being  publicly  flogged  because 
of  their  political  opposition  to  the  South 
African  administration  of  Namibia.  On  both 
occasions  our  Ambassador  to  South  Africa 
made  clear  to  high  South  African  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  officials  our  deep 
concern  over  these  reported  floggings  and 
emphasized  the  ultimate  responsibility  which 
the  South  African  Government  bore  for  the 
actions  of  tribal  authorities  in  Namibia. 
Since  that  time  the  appellate  division  of  the 
South  African  Supreme  Court,  on  February 
24,  1975,  has  enjoined  such  political  floggings 
in  Ovamboland. 

Regarding  U.S.  investment  in  and  trade 
with  Namibia,  we  continue  to  inform  pro- 
spective U.S.  investors  in  Namibia  who  come 
to  our  attention  by  letter,  and  in  some  cases 
orally,  of  our  policy  of  discouraging  invest- 
ment in  the  territory.  They  are  also  informed 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  not  under- 
take to  protect  investments  made  on  the 
basis    of   rights    acquired    from   the    South 
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African  Government  following  the  1966 
termination  of  the  mandate  against  the 
claims  of  a  future  lawful  government  in 
Namibia.  In  addition,  Export-Import  Bank 
facilities  are  not  made  available  for  trade 
with  Namibia.  U.S.  firms  having  investments 
in  Namibia  are  informed  by  letter  of  U.S. 
support  for  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 310  (1972)  and  of  our  hope  that  they 
will  seek  to  conform  their  employment 
practices  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

We  have  also  sent  to  all  U.S.  companies 
having  interests  in  Namibia  a  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State  in  Febru- 
ary 1973  entitled  "Employment  Practices  of 
U.S.  Firms  in  South  Africa."  This  pamphlet 
describes  the  initiatives  taken  by  various 
firms  in  South  Africa  to  improve  the  employ- 
ment conditions  of  non-white  workers  and 
urges  other  countries  to  follow  suit.  In  addi- 
tion these  U.S.  firms  have  received  a  Sep- 
tember 1974  statement  in  which  we  call  upon 
U.S.  firms  to  persist  in  their  efforts  to  insure 
that  their  employees  and  their  families  have 
the  means  available  to  lead  decent  and  pro- 
ductive lives. 

We  are  encouraged  by  Newmont  Mining 
Corporation's  public  statement  in  its  1974 
annual  report  of  its  policy  to  adhere  to  fair 
employment  principles  and  to  seek  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  by  its  subsidiaries 
and  affiliates.  The  annual  report  also  states 
that  the  Tsumeb  Corporation  in  Namibia, 
mostly  owned  by  Newmont  and  another  U.S. 
firm,  American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.,  has  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  de  facto  authori- 
ties to  build  an  initial  100  houses  for  black 
workers  and  their  families. 

We  believe  that  our  present  policy  on  in- 
vestment reflects  our  concern  over  South 
Africa's  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia  and 
our  desire  that  the  people  be  permitted  to 
exercise  their  right  of  self-determination. 
We  would  hope  that  our  investment  policy, 
together  with  our  efforts  to  encourage  U.S. 
firms  in  Namibia  to  utilize  enlightened  em- 
ployment practices,  would  result  in  a  future 
lawful  Namibian  government  being  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  U.S.  investment.  How- 
ever, at  this  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 


what  position  such  a  government  would  take 
regarding  U.S.  investment. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  De- 
partment's position  on  the  granting  of  tax 
credits  for  U.S.  firms  doing  business  in 
Namibia.  While  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
gards South  Africa  as  illegally  occupying 
Namibia  and  considers  the  official  actions  of 
the  South  African  Government  to  be  invalid, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  determined 
that  these  factors  are  not  governing  in  de- 
termining whether  payments  to  the  South 
African  Government  are  creditable  under 
section  901  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
thus  tax  credits  are  granted.  In  the  Treasury 
view,  the  current  law  provides  for  a  credit 
in  the  event  of  any  payment  of  taxes  upon 
income  to  a  governing  power  without  regard 
to  its  legality.  We  do  not  consider  the  grant- 
ing of  the  tax  credit  to  imply  any  recogni- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  legality 
of  the  taxing  power,  in  this  case  the  South 
African  Government. 

The  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia  decree  of 
September  27,  1974,  for  the  protection  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Namibia  has  generated 
considerable  interest.  This  decree  asserts 
that  no  person  or  corporate  body  may  ex- 
plore, process,  or  export  any  Namibian  nat- 
ural resources  without  the  permission  of  the 
U.N.  Council  for  Namibia  and  declares  that 
concessions  granted  by  the  South  African 
Government  in  Namibia  are  null  and  void. 
Furthermore,  under  the  decree,  natural  re- 
sources taken  from  Namibia  without  the 
consent  of  the  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia, 
and  the  ships  carrying  them,  are  subject  to 
seizure  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  U.N.  Council 
for  Namibia,  and  persons  and  corporations 
contravening  the  decree  may  be  liable  for 
damages  by  a  future  independent  Namibian 
government.  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 3295  of  December  13,  1974,  inter  alia, 
requested  all  states  to  insure  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  The  United 
States  abstained  on  the  resolution,  essen- 
tially because  it  contained  a  veiled  call  for 
chapter  VII  action  by  the  Security  Council. 
The  Department  of  State  takes  the  position 
that  enforcement  jurisdiction  regarding  this 
decree  rests  not  with  the  executive  branch 
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but  rather  with  the  courts  and  parties  in- 
volved. 

U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  2248 
of  May  19,  1967,  which  established  the  Coun- 
cil for  Namibia,  directed  the  Council  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Namibia  and  granted 
it  broad  administrative  powers,  all  of  which 
were  "to  be  discharged  in  the  territory."  We 
have  interpreted  this  provision  to  mean  that 
the  Council  can  exercise  its  administrative 
powers  only  after  it  gains  admission  to  the 
territory.  However,  we  cannot  judge  what 
position  the  courts  would  take  should  the 
Council  seek  legal  recourse  to  enforce  the 
decree. 

The  Department  of  State  periodically  re- 
views the  question  of  U.S.  membership  on 
the  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia.  The  United 
States  abstained  on  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Resolution  2248,  which  established  the  Coun- 
cil, because  we  believed  the  stated  functions 
of  the  Council,  such  as  traveling  to  Namibia 
to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory from  the  South  African  Government, 
were  beyond  the  U.N.'s  available  means  to 
achieve.  We  therefore  declined  to  serve  on 
the  Council  and  have  maintained  this  posi- 
tion ever  since. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  also  requested  the 
U.S.  position  on  support  for  the  U.N.  Fund 
for  Namibia  and  the  Institute  for  Namibia. 
In  1974  the  United  States  made  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  $50,000  to  the  U.N.  Fund  for 
Namibia.  In  making  this  contribution,  we 
stated  that  further  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Fund  would  be  conditional  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  allocations  from  the  regular  U.N. 
budget  to  the  Fund.  The  29th  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  December  1974  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  from  the  U.N.'s 
general  budget  for  the  Fund  for  Namibia. 
Therefore  we  have  not  proposed  to  make  a 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  Fund  in  1975. 
However,  on  March  21,  1975,  the  United 
States  pledged,  subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval, $50,000  to  the  U.N.  Education  and 
Training  Program  for  Southern  Africa  to 
be  earmarked  for  the  training  of  Namibians. 

With  regard  to  the  Institute  for  Namibia 
to  be  established  in  Lusaka,  we  agree  in 
principle  with  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 


We  are  awaiting  further  details,  particularly 
budgetary,  regarding  its  establishment  and 
functions.  We  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  what  concrete  assistance,  if  any,  we 
are  prepared  to  offer. 

Regarding  the  future  of  Namibia,  we  hold 
the  following  views: 

a.  All  Namibians  should,  within  a  short 
time,  be  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  freely  and  under  U.N.  super- 
vision on  the  political  future  and  constitu- 
tional structure  of  the  territory; 

b.  All  Namibian  political  groups  should 
be  allowed  to  campaign  for  their  views  and 
to  participate  without  hindrance  in  peaceful 
political  activities  in  the  course  of  the  proc- 
ess of  self-determination; 

c.  The  territory  should  not  be  split  up  in 
accordance  with  apartheid  policy;  and 

d.  The  future  of  Namibia  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  freely  expressed  choice  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Over  the  past  year  the  U.S.  Government 
has  made  known  its  views  on  the  future  of 
Namibia  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
South  African  Government.  In  late  Novem- 
ber and  early  December  1974,  we  conveyed 
to  the  South  African  Government  our  belief 
that  South  Africa  should  make  plans  in  con- 
sultation with  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
for  speedy  self-determination  within  the 
whole  territory  and  issue  a  specific  statement 
of  its  intentions  toward  the  territory.  On 
December  17,  1974,  we  joined  in  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  366,  which  demanded  that  South 
Africa  take  a  number  of  actions  including 
the  necessary  steps  to  transfer  power  to  the 
people  of  Namibia  with  U.N.  assistance.  On 
April  22  we  joined  with  the  British  and 
French  in  a  tripartite  approach  to  the  South 
African  Government  to  express  our  views  on 
the  future  of  Namibia. 

The  South  African  Government  issued 
virtually  identical  responses  to  the  April  22 
tripartite  approach  and  to  Security  Council 
Resolution  366  on  May  27.  In  these  responses 
the  South  African  Government  emphasized 
its  standing  policies  on  Namibia.  It  did  state 
that  unitary  independence  was  one  of  the 
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options  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory who  would  determine  freely  their  own 
political  and  constitutional  future  and  that 
it  would  administer  the  territory  "only  as 
long  as  the  inhabitants  so  wish." 

The  South  African  Government  asserted 
that  while  it  ruled  out  U.N.  supervision 
of  Namibia,  it  expressed  Prime  Minister 
Vorster's  willingness  to  discuss  the  Nami- 
bian  situation  with  a  mutually  acceptable 
representative  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, African  leaders,  the  President  of  the 
U.N.  Council  for  Namibia  and  the  OAU 
[Organization  of  African  Unity]  Special 
Committee  on  Namibia  (composed  of  the 
seven  African  members  of  the  U.N.  Council 
for  Namibia) .  These  responses  did  not  indi- 
cate that  South  Africa  was  willing  to  with- 
draw from  Namibia  in  accordance  with  U.N. 
resolutions,  nor  did  they  give  significant 
details  for  proceeding  to  self-determination 
along  lines  stipulated  by  these  U.N.  reso- 
lutions. 

The  U.S.  Government  approached  last 
week's  Security  Council  debate  on  Namibia 
believing  that  there  had  been  some  forward 
movement  in  the  Namibian  situation  over 
the  preceding  six  months,  but  clearly  not 
enough.  We  were  disappointed  at  the  pace 
of  movement  toward  genuine  self-deter- 
mination. 

However,  in  order  to  deal  realistically 
with  the  present  situation,  we  believe  that 
South  Africa's  offer  to  resume  a  dialogue 
with  a  representative  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  and  to  hold  discussions  with  various 
African  leaders,  the  President  of  the  U.N. 
Council  for  Namibia,  and  the  OAU  Special 
Committee  on  Namibia  should  be  explored 
and  South  Africa  should  be  induced  to  move 
from  general  statements  of  purpose  to  spe- 
cific implementing  action.  We  reiterate  our 
belief  that  U.N.  supervision  of  the  self- 
determination  process  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  international  community  that  Namibians 
will  be  able  to  choose  freely  their  political 
future. 

Efforts  to  negotiate  an  acceptable  resolu- 
tion in  the  Security  Council  debate  were  un- 
successful. As  I  have  said,  we  condemn 
South  Africa's  continued   and  illegal  occu- 


pation of  Namibia,  and  we  made  this  clear 
during  our  participation  in  the  Council's 
debates.  However,  we  believe  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  bring  about  the  genuine 
exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  all  Namibians  is  through  continued 
efforts  to  induce  South  Africa  to  move  more 
quickly  to  implement  its  agreement  to  such 
a  right.  There  were  serious  and  good-faith 
efforts  to  work  out  a  meaningful  compromise 
text  during  the  negotiations  at  the  United 
Nations  last  week,  but  in  the  end  the  Afri- 
can group  decided  to  press  for  a  vote  on 
its  text.  We  shall  continue  to  work  through 
the  U.N.  and  with  interested  parties  for  the 
implementation  of  U.N.  resolutions  regard- 
ing Namibia, 


Corporate  Payments  Abroad 
Discussed  by  Department 

Statement  by  Mark  B.  Feldman 
Depzity  Legal  Adviser  1 

In  recent  weeks,  the  media  have  carried 
a  number  of  stories  dealing  with  reported 
political  contributions  and  other  payments 
by  U.S.  firms  to  foreign  government  officials. 
Such  payments  and  their  disclosure  can  have 
important  ramifications  for  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  economic  interests.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  the  Department  of  State 
to  comment  on  the  details  of  individual  cases 
which  are  currently  under  investigation  by 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies;  I  would, 
however,  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  effects 
some  of  these  developments  have  had  on 
our  foreign  relations,  and  what  the  State 
Department  believes  the  U.S.  Government 
should  do  about  it. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
the  Department  of  State  cannot  and  does  not 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  on  June  5.  The  complete  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  com- 
mittee and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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condone  illegal  activities  by  American  firms 
operating  in  other  countries.  We  condemn 
such  actions  in  the  strongest  terms.  Illicit 
contributions  and  their  disclosure  can  ad- 
versely affect  governments,  unfairly  tarnish 
the  reputation  of  responsible  American  busi- 
nessmen, and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  assist  U.S.  firms  in  the 
lawful  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  business 
interests  abroad. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  events 
related  to  the  disclosures  of  the  last  weeks 
which  have  impacted  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions: 

— The  head  of  a  friendly  government  has 
been  removed  from  office  and  other  friendly 
leaders  have  come  under  political  attack. 

— Both  multinational  enterprises  and  U.S. 
Government  agencies  have  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  subvert  foreign  governments. 

— A  firm  linked  with  payments  in  one 
country  has  had  property  in  another  coun- 
try expropriated,  not  because  of  any  alleged 
improprieties  in  that  country,  but  simply  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  an  "undesirable 
firm." 

— Several  governments  have  presented 
firms  suspected  of  making  payments  with 
ultimatums  of  economic  retaliation  or  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

These  are  certainly  disturbing  develop- 
ments. They  underscore  the  reason  that  the 
U.S.  Government  urges  our  enterprises  to 
respect  the  laws  of  all  the  nations  in  which 
they  operate  and  to  conduct  themselves  as 
good  corporate  citizens  of  those  nations.  Yet 
companies  cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum,  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  host  governments 
to  set  out  the  rules  under  which  firms  and 
public  officials  deal  with  each  other. 

Regrettably,  governments,  as  well  as  firms, 
have  not  always  exercised  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area.  Investors  frequently 
find  themselves  in  countries  where  the  laws 
dealing  with  political  contributions,  agents' 
fees,  or  other  payments  are  unclear  or  un- 
enforced. In  countries  where  small  payments 
are  a  necessity  for  getting  things  done  at 
the  lowest  echelons  of  the  bureaucracy, 
larger   payments    may   be    solicited    or    de- 


manded by  high-level  officials.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  these  problems  are  not  con- 
fined to  American  enterprises.  Foreign 
competition  frequently  contributes  to  these 
pressures. 

By  describing  such  conditions,  I  am  not 
trying  to  excuse  improper  activities  by  U.S. 
firms.  Far  from  it.  Corruption  weakens  the 
fabric  of  government,  erodes  popular  sup- 
port, and  jeopardizes  the  important  interests 
we  share  with  our  friends  abroad. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  a  vital  factor 
in  world  economic  growth  upon  which  social 
progress,  economic  justice,  and  perhaps 
world  peace  depends.  There  are  many  op- 
ponents eager  to  restrict  free  enterprise, 
and  every  American  businessman  who  in- 
vests or  sells  abroad  holds  an  important 
trust  for  the  integrity  of  the  system. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

First,  it  is  important  that  all  U.S.  in- 
vestors and  foreign  governments  clearly 
understand  that  we  condemn  payments  to 
foreign  government  officials  and  that  any 
investor  who  makes  them  cannot  look  to  the 
Department  of  State  to  protect  him  from 
legitimate  law  enforcement  actions  by  the 
responsible  authorities  of  either  the  host 
country  or  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  U.S.  agencies  investigating 
these  cases  should  cooperate  with  responsible 
foreign  authorities  seeking  information  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  our  laws 
and  procedural  fairness.  However,  these 
agencies  cannot  act  on  the  basis  of  rumor 
or  speculation. 

Third,  the  U.S.  Government  will  provide 
appropriate  diplomatic  protection  to  Amer- 
ican nationals  abroad  who  are  not  treated 
fairly  in  accordance  with  international  law. 
We  are  concerned  at  threats  of  extrajudicial 
sanctions  which  may  be  disproportionate  to 
the  offense  and  based  on  unproved  allega- 
tions. We  do  not  believe  that  economic 
retaliation  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
payments  which,  although  controversial,  are 
either  lawful  under  the  foreign  law  con- 
cerned, or  if  unlawful,  are  subject  to  specific 
civil  or  criminal  penalties  prescribed  by  that 
law. 

Beyond  these  clear  statements  of  policy, 
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however,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  move 
carefully.  Some  have  suggested  that  we 
should  enact  legislation  making  it  a  criminal 
act  for  U.S.  companies  to  engage  abroad  in 
what  we  regard  as  improper  activities  here 
at  home,  such  as  corporate  political  contri- 
butions. Although  investors  operating  in 
foreign  lands  would  be  wise  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  impropriety  in  those  coun- 
tries, we  believe  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  the  United  States  to  try  to  legislate  the 
limits  of  permissible  conduct  by  our  firms 
abroad.  It  would  be  not  only  presumptuous 
but  counterproductive  to  seek  to  impose  our 
specific  standards  in  countries  with  differing 
histories  and  cultures.  Moreover,  enforce- 
ment of  such  legislation  would  involve  sur- 
veillance of  the  activities  of  foreign  officials 
as  well  as  U.S.  businessmen  and  would  be 
widely  resented  abroad. 

Extraterritorial  application  of  U.S.  law, 
which  is  what  such  legislation  would  entail, 
has  often  been  viewed  by  other  governments 
as  a  sign  of  U.S.  arrogance  or  even  as  inter- 
ference in  their  internal  affairs.  U.S.  penal 
laws  are  normally  based  on  territorial  juris- 
dictions, and  with  rare  exceptions,  we  be- 
lieve that  is  sound  policy. 

There  are  other  actions  that  can  be  taken, 
however.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  other  regulatory  agencies  have 
the  authority  to  protect  specific  American 
interests  in  foreign  transactions,  such  as  the 
disclosure  of  material  information  necessary 
to  protect  the  investment  of  shareholders 
in  public  companies.  The  SEC  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  prepared  to  act  forcefully 
in  these  cases,  and  that  demonstration  should 
have  a  positive  effect  on  U.S.  businessmen 
and  on  those  they  deal  with  abroad. 

In  addition,  the  executive  agencies  respon- 
sible for  administering  programs  abroad 
which  may  provide  temptations  for  such 
activities  need  to  review  their  procedures 
to  see  whether  additional  measures  might  be 
effective.  The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Defense  Department  have  begun  such  a  re- 
view of  the  foreign  military  sales  program, 
and  we  expect  improved  procedures  to  result 
that  should  be  helpful. 

Another    possible    approach    could    be    to 


reflect  our  position  in  a  code  of  conduct  con- 
cerning multinational  corporations  (MNC's). 
The  U.S.  Government  has  indicated  in  a 
number  of  international  fora  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  examine  the  possibility  of  development 
of  guidelines  relative  to  MNC's,  provided 
that  such  guidelines  take  into  account  the 
responsibilities  of  host  states  as  well  as  those 
of  enterprises.  If  other  governments  are 
agreeable,  such  a  code  might  include  a  spe- 
cific provision  to  the  effect  that  foreign 
investors  should  neither  make  nor  be  so- 
licited to  make  payments  to  government  offi- 
cials or  contributions  to  political  parties  or 
candidates.  This  would  be  a  modest  step, 
but  international  acceptance  of  this  principle 
might  help  to  relieve  pressures  for  question- 
able payments. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  appreciate  the 
complexities  of  this  problem.  Corruption  of 
friendly  foreign  governments  undermines 
the  most  important  objectives  of  our  foreign 
relations.  But  experience  shows  the  United 
States  cannot  police  foreign  societies.  In  the 
final  analysis  the  only  solution  to  corruption 
lies  in  the  societies  concerned. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Vetoes  Resolution  on   Namibia 
in   U.N.   Security  Council 

Following  are  statements  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Scali  on  June  3  and  June  6,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  draft  resolution  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  United  States  and  two 
other  permanent  members  of  the  Council  on 
June  6. 


STATEMENTS   BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 


Statement  of  June  3 

USUN  press  release  63  dated  June  3 

Last  December  the  United  States  sup- 
ported Security  Council  Resolution  366.  We 
voted  "yes"  in  the  belief  that  the  text,  though 
imperfect  in  some  ways,  adequately  reflected 
our  view  that  South  Africa  should  act  quick- 
ly and  decisively  to  end  its  illegal  occupation 
of  Namibia.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  the 
Security  Council  rightly  placed  its  views  and 
recommendations  before  the  South  African 
Government  and  urged  it  to  move  promptly 
along  the  path  indicated. 

During  the  last  six  months,  there  has 
been  some  forward  movement  in  the  Nami- 
bian  situation,  but  not  enough.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  regardless  of  how  disappointed 
we  are  at  the  pace  of  steps  toward  genuine 
self-determination,  we  must  move  carefully 
lest  we  worsen  rather  than  improve  the  out- 
look for  justice  and  freedom. 

In  this  connection  we  hear  calls  for  an 
arms  embargo.  The  record  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  this  respect  is  one  of  which 
the  American  people  can  be  proud.  For  12 
years  the  U.S.  Government  has  voluntarily 
refused  to  allow  shipments  of  American 
arms  and  military  equipment  to  South 
Africa.  Our  government  has  done  this  as 
a  matter  of  principle.   We  do  so  out  of  con- 


viction and  not  because  we  are  required  to 
do  so  by  an  international  forum.  If  others 
wish,  they  can  join  us  in  such  a  voluntary 
policy,  and  we  earnestly  invite  them  to  do  so. 
As  the  Security  Council  considers  what 
constructive  steps  it  can  take  for  the  future 
of  Namibia,  there  are  four  fundamental 
questions  as  we  see  them : 

— Whether  there  is  a  commitment  by  South 
Africa  to  a  course  of  self-determination  for 
all  the  people  of  Namibia  and  to  respect  for 
their  rights ; 

— The  timing  of  steps  toward  self-deter- 
mination once  that  principle  is  accepted  by 
South  Africa; 

— The  question  whether  all  Namibians,  of 
whatever  color,  political  affiliation,  or  social 
origin,  would  have  their  voices  heard  in 
determining  the  future  of  the  territory ;  and 

— The  U.N.'s  role  in  the  process  of  self- 
determination  for  all  the  people  of  Namibia. 

The  South  African  Government  made  pub- 
lic its  position  on  Namibia  in  a  letter  from 
Foreign  Minister  Muller  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  on  May  27.  In  this  letter, 
the  South  African  Foreign  Minister  restated 
many  positions  already  put  forward  by  his 
government. 

My  delegation  believes  we  should  explore 
South  Africa's  offer  to  resume  a  dialogue 
with  a  representative  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  and  to  enter  into  discussions  with 
African  leaders,  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia,  and 
with  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  (OAU).  We  fully 
recognize  the  past  difficulties  in  such  dia- 
logues and  note  the  restrictive  terms  of 
South  Africa's  present  offer.  Nonetheless, 
in  our  view,  it  is  important  that  new  efforts 
be  made  to  determine  whether,  in  fact,  a 
genuine  discussion  can  now  be  initiated  in 
these  channels. 

We  also  note  that  the  letter  of  May  27, 
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in  discussing  the  future  of  the  territory, 
states  that  all  options  are  open,  including 
"independence  as  one  state."  We  have  also 
noted  that  this  letter  reiterates  South  Afri- 
ca's recognition  of  the  international  status 
of  the  territory  and  states  that  it  is  the 
South  African  Government's  wish  that  a  con- 
stitutional conference  take  place  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible. 

Mr.  Muller's  words  go  somewhat  beyond 
the  assurances  he  gave  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral in  April  1973.  They  may  reflect  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  south- 
ern Africa.  Ambiguities  remain,  and  South 
Africa  should  provide  clarification  of  its 
intent.  We  wish  to  know  more  precisely 
when  and  in  what  manner  the  planned 
constitutional  convention  will  be  conducted 
and  who  exactly  will  participate. 

During  the  Council's  debate  on  December 
17,  1974,  I  called  unequivocally  for  precision 
and  detail  in  South  African  planning  for 
Namibia's  future.  Coupled  with  positive  ac- 
tion. Such  clarity  is  called  for  to  insure  a 
peaceful  and  realistic  settlement  of  the  ter- 
ritory's future.  Mr.  Muller's  most  recent 
statements  may  offer  hope  that  South  Africa 
will  allow  a  truly  fair  exercise  of  self- 
determination  in  Namibia. 

South  Africa  must  now  move  from  gen- 
eral statements  of  purpose  to  specific  imple- 
menting action.  Can  South  Africa  be  in  any 
doubt  that  the  international  community 
wants  these  steps  to  define  Namibia's  separ- 
ate status  and  the  timetable  for  carrying 
them  out,  and  these  to  be  stated  in  unam- 
biguous terms? 

At  its  meeting  in  Dar  es  Salaam  in  April, 
the  OAU  Council  of  Ministers  reviewed  the 
situation  in  Namibia  and  adopted  a  compre- 
hensive declaration  on  the  territory  aimed 
at  overcoming  South  Africa's  recalcitrance. 
Members  of  the  Security  Council,  including 
the  United  States,  have  also  been  active  in 
seeking  to  encourage  South  Africa  to  move 
forward  decisively  in  Namibia  to  allow  the 
Namibian  people  to  express  their  views  free- 
ly on  the  political  future  and  the  constitu- 
tional structure  of  the  territory. 

The  United  Nations,  and  this  Council  espe- 
cially, have  a  unique  and  grave  responsibility 


for  Namibia  and  its  future.  South  Africa 
has  now  given  us  some  reason  to  expect 
that  it  acknowledges  the  interest  of  the 
international  community  in  Namibia  even 
though  it  still  has  not  accepted  U.N.  partici- 
pation in  the  process  of  self-determination 
for  Namibia.  Once  again  we  declare  to  South 
Africa  that  it  is  our  considered  view  that 
without  a  role  for  the  United  Nations  in 
the  self-determination  process,  the  interna- 
tional community  cannot  judge  progress  ob- 
jectively and  therefore  cannot  be  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  Namibia  will  be  able  to 
exercise  a  democratic  choice  as  to  their 
future. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  remains 
committed  to  the  view  (a)  that  all  the  people 
of  Namibia  should  within  a  short  time  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
freely  and  under  U.N.  supervision  on  the 
political  future  and  constitutional  structure 
of  the  territory;  (b)  that  all  Namibian  po- 
litical groups  should  be  allowed  to  cam- 
paign for  their  views  and  to  participate  with- 
out hindrance  in  peaceful  political  activities 
in  the  course  of  the  process  of  self-deter- 
mination; (c)  that  the  territory  should  not 
be  split  up  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
apartheid;  and  (d)  that  the  future  of 
Namibia  should  be  determined  by  the  freely 
expressed  choice  of  its  inhabitants. 

As  we  continue  to  press  for  these  goals, 
the  United  States  will  sustain  its  present 
policies  with  regard  to  the  territory.  We 
will  continue  to  discourage  U.S.  investment 
in  Namibia  and  to  deny  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantees  and  other  facilities  for  trade  with 
Namibia.  We  will  continue  to  withhold  U.S. 
Government  protection  of  U.S.  investments 
made  on  the  basis  of  rights  acquired  through 
the  South  African  Government  after  196G 
against  the  claims  of  a  future  lawful  govern- 
ment of  Namibia.  This  policy  reflects  our 
strongly  held  belief  that  South  Africa  should 
act  in  the  immediate  future  to  end  its  illegal 
occupation  of  Namibia. 

Mr.  President,  the  obligation  of  this  Coun- 
cil is  to  foster  a  peaceful  and  just  settle- 
ment. Our  agreed  goal  is  the  exercise  by 
the  people  of  Namibia  of  their  right  to  self- 
determination.     As    a    responsible    delibera- 
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tive  body,  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  all  the 
parties  concerned  and  to  explore  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  launching  the  process 
of  timely  self-determination. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  the  Namibian 
situation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  that  a  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security  exists 
within  the  meaning  of  the  charter.  The  party 
seen  by  some  as  causing  the  threat  has 
agreed  on  some  of  the  objectives  desired  by 
the  international  community  and  has  offered 
to  exchange  views  on  the  means  of  achieving 
them.  This  clearly  does  not  add  up  to  a 
crisis,  peace-and-war  situation  at  this  time. 

Thus,  in  our  view,  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  invoke  mandatory  sanctions  which 
specifically  are  reserved  for  threats  to  the 
peace.  We  believe  the  Council,  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  African  states,  should  insist 
that  South  Africa  give  concrete  effect  to  its 
words,  give  firm  assurances  about  the  issues 
on  which  it  has  not  yet  declared  its  position, 
and  move  forward  with  dispatch  toward  a 
new  environment  of  freedom  in  southern 
Africa. 

Statement   of  June   6 

USUN  press  release  64  dated  June  6 

On  behalf  of  my  government,  I  have  voted 
"no"  on  draft  resolution  S/11713  with  grave 
reluctance  and  concern. 

The  power  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  to  cast  a  veto  is  a 
right  that  must  be  exercised  after  the  most 
careful  and  solemn  consideration.  Indeed, 
this  occasion  marks  only  the  seventh  time  in 
the  29-year  history  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  United  States  has  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  But  my  government  believes  that 
the  situation  in  Namibia,  however  illegal, 
however  unacceptable  to  the  international 
community,  does  not  constitute  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security. 

We  recognize  that  many  of  the  states 
represented  around  the  Security  Council 
table  have  a  different  view.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  make  our  own  careful  estimate 
of  the  conditions  which  we  believe  to  exist 


and  to  act  accordingly  within  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  all  of  us  have 
pledged  to  uphold. 

As  I  said  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
in  my  opening  statement  June  3,  we  cannot 
accept  the  view  that  there  exists  a  threat 
to  the  peace  in  Namibia  in  a  situation  where 
the  wrongdoer,  South  Africa,  has  offered, 
even  if  on  terms  not  entirely  to  our  liking, 
to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  organized 
international  community  on  the  objective  of 
self-determination  for  Namibia. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  several 
members  of  the  Council  in  seeking  to  draft 
a  resolution  which  all  members  could  have 
supported.  These  delegations  sought  over 
many  hours  to  point  the  way  for  this  Coun- 
cil to  adopt  practical  measures  to  advance 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice  in 
Namibia.  The  goal  of  a  resolution  which, 
unhappily,  never  was  tabled  could,  in  our 
view,  have  led  to  visible  progress  rather  than 
a  debate  ending  in  dispute  and  deadlock. 
My  delegation  is  gravely  disappointed  that 
these  serious  efforts  to  find  an  acceptable 
middle   way  have  failed. 

In  this  situation  we  feel  compelled  to  ask: 
Who  will  benefit  from  the  inability  of  the 
Council  to  take  the  effective  action  which 
would  have  been  possible  today?  Once  again, 
in  contrast  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Council's 
unanimity  in  the  case  of  Resolution  366,  we 
have  today  yielded  to  the  lure  of  rhetoric, 
which  should  never  be  mistaken  for  effective 
action  in  the  real  world. 

Who  will  find  comfort  in  the  failure  of 
this  Council?  Certainly  not  the  United 
States,  which  has  a  long  record  of  working 
for  universal  recognition  that  Namibia  is  a 
serious,  solemn  international  responsibility. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  on  Tuesday,  the 
United  States  for  12  long  years  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  banning  all  arms  and 
military  supplies  to  South  Africa.  We  have 
done  so  voluntarily  as  a  matter  of  principle — 
deliberately — to  avoid  encouraging  Pretoria 
to  think  the  United  States  will  sacrifice  na- 
tional   principle    for    military    or    financial 
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gain.  We  will  continue  to  uphold  principle. 
We  pray  we  have  not  lost  momentum  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  justice  in  southern 
Africa. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ! 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  2145 
(XXI)  of  27  October  1966,  which  terminated  South 
Africa's  mandate  over  the  Territory  of  Namibia, 
and  resolution  2248  (S-V),  of  19  May  1967,  which 
established  the  United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia, 
as  well  as  all  other  subsequent  resolutions  on 
Namibia,  in  particular  resolution  3295  (XXIX)  of 
13  December  1974, 

Recalling  Security  Council  resolution  245  (1968) 
of  25  January  and  246  (1968)  of  15  March  1968,  264 
(1969)  of  12  August  1969,  276  (1970)  of  30  January, 
282  (1970)  of  23  July,  283  (1970)  and  284  (1970)  of 
29  July  1970,  300  (1971)  of  12  October  and  301 
(1971)  of  20  October  1971,  310  (1972)  of  4  February 
1972  and  366  (1974)  of  17  December  1974,  which 
confirmed  General  Assembly  decisions, 

Recalling  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  of  21  June  1971  that  South 
Africa  is  under  obligation  to  withdraw  its  presence 
from  the  Territory, 

Taking  note  of  the  letter  dated  27  May  1975, 
addressed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
South  Africa  to  the  Secretary-General  (S/11701), 

Having  heard  the  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia, 

Having  considered  the  statement  by  Mr.  Sam 
Nujoma,  President  of  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization    (SWAPO), 

Gravely  concerned  about  South  Africa's  continued 
illegal  occupation  of  Namibia  and  its  persistent 
refusal  to  comply  with  resolutions  and  decisions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  as 
well  as  with  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  of  21  June  1971, 

Gravely  concerned  at  South  Africa's  brutal  re- 
pression of  the  Namibian  people  and  its  persistent 
violations  of  their  human  rights,  as  well  as  its 
efforts  to  destroy  the  national  unity  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Namibia, 

Reaffirming  the  inalienable  and  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  people  of  Namibia  to  self-determina- 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/11713;  the  draft  resolution  was  not 
adopted  owing  to  the  negative  vote  of  three  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council,  the  vote  being  10  in 
favor,  3  against  (U.S.,  France,  U.K.),  with  2 
abstentions  (Italy,  Japan). 


tion,  national  independence  and  the  preservation  of 
their  territorial  integrity, 

Noting  with  concern  that  South  Africa  has  not 
made  the  declaration  demanded  in  paragraph  3  of 
resolution  366  (1974)  of  the  Security  Council, 

Further  noting  with  the  deepest  concern  that  the 
demands  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned resolution  have  been  totally  ignored  by  South 
Africa, 

1.  Condemns  South  Africa's  failure  to  comply 
with  terms  of  Security  Council  resolution  366 
(1974)  of  17  December  1974; 

2.  Condemns  once  again  the  continued  illegal 
occupation  of  the  Territory  of  Namibia  by  South 
Africa; 

3.  Further  condemns  the  illegal  and  arbitrary 
application  by  South  Africa  of  racially  discrimina- 
tory and  repressive  laws  and  practices  in  Namibia; 

4.  Demands  that  South  Africa  put  an  end  forth- 
with to  its  policy  of  bantustans  and  the  so-called 
homelands  aimed  at  violating  the  national  unity  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Namibia; 

5.  Further  demands  that  South  Africa  proceed 
urgently  with  the  necessary  steps  to  withdraw  from 
Namibia  and,  to  that  end,  to  implement  the  measures 
stipulated  in  resolution  366  (1974); 

6.  Reaffirms  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  over  Namibia  and  demands  that  South 
Africa  take  appropriate  measures  to  enable  the 
United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia  to  establish  its 
presence  in  the  Territory  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  transfer  of  power  to  the  people  of  Namibia; 

7.  Declares  that  in  order  for  the  people  of 
Namibia  to  freely  determine  their  own  future  it  is 
imperative  that  free  elections  be  organized  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  United  Nations 
as  soon  as  possible  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than 
1  July  1976; 

8.  Affirms  its  support  for  the  struggle  of  the 
People  of  Namibia  for  self-determination  and 
independence; 

9.  Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter, 

(a)  Determines  that  the  illegal  occupation  of  the 
Territory  of  Namibia  by  South  Africa  constitutes  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security; 

(b)  Decides  that  all  States  shall  prevent: 

(i)  Any  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  South 
Africa; 

(ii)  Any  supply  of  aircraft,  vehicles  and  military 
equipment  for  use  of  the  armed  forces  and  para- 
military organizations  of  South  Africa; 

(iii)  Any  supply  of  spare  parts  for  arms,  vehicles 
and  military  equipment  used  by  the  armed  forces 
and  paramilitary  organization  of  South  Africa; 

(iv)  Any  activities  in  their  territories  which  pro- 
mote   or   are   calculated   to    promote   the    supply   of 
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arms,  ammunition,  military  aircraft  and  military 
vehicles  to  South  Africa  and  equipment  and  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia; 

10.  Decides  that  all  States  shall  give  effect  to  the 
decision  set  out  in  paragraph  9  (b)  of  this  resolu- 
tion notwithstanding  any  contract  entered  into  or 
licence  granted  before  the  date  of  this  resolution, 
and  that  they  notify  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
measures  they  have  taken  to  comply  with  the 
aforementioned  provision; 

11.  Decides  that  provisions  of  paragraph  9  (b) 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  it  has  been  established, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Security  Council,  that  the 
illegal  occupation  of  the  Territory  of  Namibia  by 
South  Africa  has  been  brought  to  an  end; 

12.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  effective  implementation  of  this  resolu- 
tion, to  arrange  for  the  collection  and  systematic 
study  of  all  available  data  concerning  international 
trade  in  the  items  which  should  not  be  supplied  to 
South  Africa  under  paragraph  9  (b)  above; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  concerning  the  implementation 
of  paragraph  7  and  other  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion; 

14.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  matter  and 
to  meet  on  or  before  30  September  1975  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  South  Africa's  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  relevant  paragraphs  of  this 
resolution,  and  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  by 
South  Africa  to  taking  further  appropriate  measures 
under  the  Charter. 


U.N.   Disengagement  Observer  Force 
in   Israel-Syria  Sector  Extended 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Scali  on  May  28,  together  tvith  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  that 
day. 

STATEMENT   BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI 

USUN  press  release  53  dated  May  28 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decision  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  renew  for  an  additional  six  months  the 
mandate  of  the  U.N.  Disengagement  Ob- 
server Force.  We  believe  this  Force  is  im- 
portant to  the  maintenance  of  the  "disengage- 


ment agreements  between  Syria  and  Israel. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I  express 
once  again  our  appreciation  for  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Secretary  General  and  his  associates 
in  maintaining  UNDOF  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  this  Council.  We  particularly 
commend  those  governments  which  contrib- 
ute officers  and  troops  to  UNDOF,  the  men 
who  serve  there,  and  the  Officer  in  Charge, 
Col.  Hannes  Philipp.  We  are  especially 
pleased  that  the  Secretary  General  is  able  to 
report  that  both  parties  have  generally  com- 
plied with  the  agreement  on  disengagement 
and  that  the  cease-fire  has  been  maintained. 
This  is  a  job  well  done. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
efforts  in  working  out  this  resolution  for 
presentation  to  the  Council  and  assuring  its 
prompt  adoption.  All  concerned  are  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  on  this  constructive 
step. 


TEXT  OF   RESOLUTION  1 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  United  Nations  Disengagement 
Observer  Force  (S/11694), 

Having  noted  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  dur- 
able and  just  peace  in  the  Middle  East  area  and  the 
developments  in  the  situation  in  the  area, 

Expressing  concern  over  the  prevailing  state  of 
tension  in  the  area, 

Reaffirming  that  the  two  Agreements  on  disen- 
gagement of  forces  are  only  a  step  towards  the 
implementation  of  Security  Council  resolution  338 
(1973), 

Decides : 

(a)  To  call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  imple- 
ment immediately  Security  Council  resolution  338 
(1973); 

(b)  To  renew  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
Disengagement  Observer  Force  for  another  period 
of  six  months; 

(c)  To  request  the  Secretary-General  to  submit 
at  the  end  of  this  period  a  report  on  the  develop- 
ments in  the  situation  and  the  measures  taken  to 
implement  Security  Council  resolution  338  (1973). 


'U.N.  doc.  S/RES/369  (1975);  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  28  by  a  vote  of  13  (U.S.)  to  0,  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Iraq  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  vote. 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  agreement  for  the  creation  at  Paris 
of  an  International  Office  for  Epizootics,  with 
annex.  Done  at  Paris  January  25,  1924.  Entered 
into  force  January  17,  1925.1 

Instrument  of  accession  signed  by  the  President: 
June  9,  1975. 

Biological   Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production,  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Lebanon,  June  13,  1975; 
Malta,  April  7,  1975;  Qatar,  April  17,  1975. 

Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended  (TIAS  6584,  7809),  with  annex.  Ap- 
proved by  the  International  Coffee  Council  at 
London  September  26,  1974.2 
Approval  deposited:  France,  May  9,  1975. 

Cultural   Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting the  illicit  import,  export,  and  transfer  of 
ownership  of  cultural  property.  Adopted  at  Paris 
November  14,  1970.  Entered  into  force  April  24, 
1972.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Iran,  January  27,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Tunisia,  March  10,  1975. 

Energy 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November 
18,  1974,  on  an  international  energy  program. 
Done  at  Paris  February  5,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
March  21,  1975. 

Health 

Amendment  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1967.  Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1975. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nepal,  May  20,  1975. 

Patents 

Strasbourg  agreement  concerning  the  international 
patent  classification.  Done  at  Strasbourg  March 
24,  1971.  Enters  into  force  October  7,  1975. 


Notifications  from  World  Intellectual  Property 
Organization  that  ratifications  deposited:  Fin- 
land, May  16,  1975;  Monaco,  June  13,  1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Articles  1  through  12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  August  25,  1973.  Articles  13  through  30 
entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 
Notification    from    World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization  that  ratification  deposited:  France, 

May  12,  1975. 
Notification    from     World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization    that    accession    deposited:    Upper 

Volta,  June  2,  1975. 
Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international  classi- 
fication of  goods  and  services  for  the  purposes  of 
the  registration  of  marks  of  June  15,  1957,  as 
revised  at  Stockholm  on  July  14,  1967.  Entered 
into  force  March  18,  1970;  for  the  United  States 
May  25,  1972.  TIAS  7419. 
Notification     from     World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization        that       ratification        deposited: 

France,  May  12,  1975. 
Locarno  agreement  establishing  an  international 
classification  for  industrial  designs,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Locarno  October  8,  1968.  Entered  into 
force  April  27,  1971;  for  the  United  States  May 
25,  1972.  TIAS  7420. 
Notifications    from    World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization       that       ratifications       deposited: 

France,  June  13,  1975;  Italy,  May  12,  1975. 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention     establishing     the      World     Intellectual 
Property    Organization.    Done   at   Stockholm   July 
14,   1967.  Entered  into   force   April   26,   1970;   for 
the  United  States  August  25,  1970.  TIAS  6932. 
Accession  deposited:  Upper  Volta,  May  23,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol   modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at  Washing- 
ton   April    2,    1974.    Entered   into   force    June    19, 
1974,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions  and  July 
1,  1974,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Tunisia,  June  18,  1975. 
Declaration   of  provisional   application  deposited: 
Iran,  June  17,  1975. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention   (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)     1971     (TIAS    7144,    7988).    Done    at 
Washington    March   25,   1975.   Entered    into   force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  June  13,  1975 
Canada,  June   18,  1975;    Egypt,  June   17,   1975 
Korea,  June  18,  1975;  Pakistan,  June  17,  1975 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
■  Not  in  force. 
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Sweden,    June    16,    1975;    Vatican    City    State, 
June  16,  1975. 
Approval  deposited:  Norway,  June  18,  1975. 
Declarations  of  provisional  applicatiori  deposited: 
Finland,    June    16,    1975;    Iran,    Kenya,    Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  June  17,  1975;  Belgium,3  Brazil, 
European  Economic   Community,3  France,3  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,3  Guatemala,  Ireland,3 
Israel,     Italy,3     Japan,3     Libya,     Luxembourg,3 
Morocco,  Netherlands,3  4  United  States,3  June  18, 
1975. 
Accessions    deposited:    Lebanon,    June    13,    1975; 
Panama,     June     16,     1975;     Denmark,3     Greece, 
Nigeria,  Saudi  Arabia,  United  Kingdom,3  5  June 
18,  1975. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  food 
aid   convention    (part  of  the   international    wheat 
agreement)     1971     (TIAS    7144,    7988).    Done    at 
Washington   March   25,   1975.   Entered   into   force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  June  13,  1975; 
Canada,  June  18,  1975;   Sweden,  June  16,  1975. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Finland,    June     16,     1975;     Belgium,    European 
Economic  Community,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,3  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  United  States,3  June  18,  1975. 
Accessions  deposited:   Denmark,  United  Kingdom, 
June   18,    1975. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  acceptance  of 
airworthiness  certifications.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  December  24,  1974,  and 
June  11,  1975.    Entered  into  force  June  11,  1975. 

Agreement  for  the  reciprocal  acceptance  of  cer- 
tificates of  airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
November  20,  1959.  Entered  into  force  November 
20,  1959.  TIAS  4358. 
Terminated:  June  11,  1975. 

Republic   of   China 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  products, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  May  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1975. 


3  With  a  statement. 

'  With  respect  to  the  Kingdom  in  Europe  and  to 
Surinam. 

'"'  Applicable  to  Dominica,  Saint  Christopher,  Nevis 
and  Anguilla,  Saint  Vincent,  Bailiwick  of  Guernsey, 
Isle  of  Man,  Belize,  Bermuda,  British  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Gibraltar,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony, 
Hong  Kong,  Montserrat,  Saint  Helena  and  Depend- 
encies, and  Seychelles. 


Egypt 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
technology,  research  and  development.  Signed  at 
Washington  June  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
provisionally,  June  6,  1975;  definitively,  on  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  later  of  the  two  notes  where- 
by the  contracting  parties  inform  each  other  that 
the  constitutional  procedures  required  to  give 
effect  to  the  agreement  have  been  fulfilled. 

Guinea 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Conakry  May  8,  1975.  Entered  into 
force   May  8,  1975. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at  Jakarta  May  30, 
1975.    Entered  into  force  May  30,  1975. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  New  Zealand  of  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 
meat  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  except  lambs, 
during  calendar  year  1975.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  May  14  and  June  9,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  June  9,  1975. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington May  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  6, 
1975;   effective  July   1,   1974. 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
exchange  of  letters,  as  amended  and  extended. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May 
6,  1970.  Entered  into  force  May  6,  1970;  effective 
July  1,  1970.  TIAS  6882,  7369,  7598,  7640,  7724. 
Terminated:  July  1,  1974. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  November  23,  1974 
(TIAS  7971).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Islamabad  May  27,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May 
27,  1975. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  Panama  of  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meat  of 
cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  except  lambs,  during 
calendar  year  1975.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Panama  April  21  and  June  6,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  June  6,  1975. 

Singapore 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  products, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  May  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1975. 

Tanzania 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Dar  es  Salaam  May  23,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  May  23,  1975. 
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Subject 

Kissinger:  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  interview. 

Ingersoll:  Japan-America  So- 
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Kissinger:  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  luncheon. 

Kissinger:  Japan  Society,  New 
York. 
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tional Committee  for  the  CCIR, 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  at 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
internatidnal  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Constancy  and  Change  in  American   Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


We  meet  at  a  time  when  America,  as  so 
often  before  in  its  history,  is  turning  a  time 
of  testing  into  a  period  of  renewal. 

Less  than  three  months  ago,  under  the  im- 
pact of  our  disappointments  in  Indochina, 
some  were  questioning  the  very  nature  of  our 
involvement  in  world  affairs.  The  executive 
and  the  Congress  seemed  to  be  heading  for 
a  stalemate  on  foreign  policy.  But  paradox- 
ically, our  setbacks  have  brought  home  to  us 
— as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world — how 
essential  America  is  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  mankind.  And  at  home  the  dialogue 
between  our  two  coequal  branches  of  govern- ' 
ment  is  taking  place  in  a  more  constructive 
atmosphere. 

We  have  every  reason  to  face  our  future 
with  confidence.  The  United  States  still  stands 
as  the  greatest  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Our  institutions  have  withstood 
extraordinary  turmoil  and  dissension  and 
have  emerged  vital  and  strong.  Whatever 
our  disappointments,  we  have  reason  for 
pride  in  our  achievements.  If  there  is  peace 
in  the  world  today,  our  sacrifice  has  been 
decisive;  if  there  is  to  be  progress,  our  con- 
tribution will  be  essential. 

We  have  learned  irrevocably  the  central 
fact  of  the  modern  world:  our  security,  our 
well-being,  our  very  existence,  are  intimate- 
ly bound  up  with  the  kind  of  international 
environment  we  shall  succeed  in  building.  If 
the  weakness  of  free  peoples  tempts  aggres- 
sion, the  lives  of  Americans  will  be  in  dan- 
ger. If  the  disunity  of  free  peoples  invites 


1  Made  before  the  Southern  Council  on  Interna- 
tional and  Public  Affairs  and  the  Atlanta  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  June  23  (text  from 
press  release  342). 


economic  chaos,  the  well-being  of  Americans 
will  be  in  jeopardy.  As  the  energy  crisis 
surely  has  taught  us,  we  live  in  an  inter- 
dependent world — a  world  in  which  words 
such  as  "isolation"  and  "withdrawal"  grow 
ever  more  anachronistic. 

Thus  we  are  not  about  to  reverse  the 
course  of  the  last  30  years,  retreat  from  our 
commitments,  and  leave  our  friends  and 
allies  to  fend  for  themselves  in  the  vacuum 
our  actions  would  inevitably  create.  We  shall 
not  invite  chaos.  On  the  contrary,  before  us 
is  a  new  opportunity  to  achieve  peace  and 
progress  greater  than  even  in  our  recent 
past. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  a  role  of  world  leader- 
ship which  has  had  the  support  of  both 
parties  and  all  Administrations.  That  policy 
has  preserved  peace  and  freedom;  it  has 
sustained  global  stability  and  the  global 
economy.  Indeed,  it  is  our  very  accomplish- 
ments that  have  created  the  new  conditions, 
and  problems,  which  we  must  now  face. 

— America's  assistance  to  the  postwar  re- 
covery of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and 
our  defensive  shield,  promoted  the  resur- 
gence of  those  allies  as  strong  and  inde- 
pendent pillars  of  the  free  world. 

— The  international  economic  system,  the 
trading  and  monetary  relationships  created 
by  American  leadership  at  Bretton  Woods 
in  1944,  has  fostered  economic  progress  not 
only  in  the  industrial  democracies  but  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

— The  inexorable  process  of  decoloniza- 
tion, which  we  encouraged,  and  our  pioneer- 
ing efforts  in  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance for  development  have  helped  scores  of 
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new  nations  launch  their  own  national  prog- 
ress. 

Foreign  policy  is  a  process.  It  knows  no 
plateaus.  What  does  not  become  a  point  of 
departure  for  a  new  advance  soon  turns  first 
into  stagnation  and  then  into  retreat.  Thus 
the  achievements  of  the  past  generation  have 
created  the  agenda  for  the  next  decades: 

— The  growing  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence of  our  allies  requires  the  adaptation 
of  our  alliances  from  American  tutelage  to 
equal  partnership. 

— The  growing  destructiveness  of  nuclear 
weapons  requires  an  alternative  to  policies 
of  confrontation  and  an  easing  of  interna- 
tional tensions. 

— The  interdependence  of  the  world  econ- 
omy must  lead  to  increased  cooperation 
among  the  industrialized  nations  and  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  concerns  of  the 
developing  countries. 

This  agenda  is  vast.  But  there  are  not 
many  periods  of  history  when  man  can  see 
clearly  the  outline  of  his  own  future  and 
shape  it  to  his  ends.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  inter- 
national structure  in  which  nations  no 
longer  fear  domination,  in  which  negotia- 
tion replaces  confrontation,  and  in  which 
the  fulfillment  of  basic  human  needs  be- 
comes a  central  concern  on  the  agenda  of 
international  diplomacy. 

A  world  of  over  140  nations  is  a  world 
of  unimagined  diversity  and  complexity.  But 
it  is  also  a  world  of  enormous  potential.  A 
world  of  pluralism,  of  spreading  ideas,  of 
independent  states  free  to  choose  their 
destiny,  is  a  world  of  hope  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fresh  creation. 

And  the  United  States  will  always  be 
mindful  of  its  responsibilities.  We  have 
learned  our  limits,  but  we  have  not  for- 
gotten our  possibilities.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  democratic  nation;  we  are  the 
greatest  single  concentration  of  economic 
and  military  power;  we  are  the  nation  with 
the  most  experience  in  organizing  interna- 
tional cooperation;  we  are  the  major  in- 
fluence in  global  communication.   If  we  do 


not  lead,   no   other  nation   that   stands   for 
what  we  believe  in  can  take  our  place. 

The   Elements   of  America's   Strength 

What,  then,  is  required  of  us?  What  are 
the  elements  of  our  strength? 

First  of  all,  we  must  maintain  the  bed- 
rock of  our  security.  While  foreign  policy 
must  reach  beyond  military  concerns,  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  maintaining  our  own 
defenses  and  the  objective  conditions  of  our 
security.  An  equilibrium  of  power  is  essen- 
tial to  any  stable  international  order.  A 
world  in  which  the  survival  of  nations  is 
at  the  mercy  of  others  is  a  world  of  insecu- 
rity, instability,  and  oppression. 

America's  military  strength  has  always 
been  used  to  defend,  never  to  oppress.  At 
home,  we  have  already  adapted  our  defense 
budget  to  accord  with  our  national  priori- 
ties. In  terms  of  its  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  of  the  gross  national  product, 
our  defense  spending  is  at  the  lowest  level 
in  25  years.  Yet  the  trend  of  military  pro- 
grams of  our  potential  adversaries  is  in  the 
direction  of  expansion.  Therefore  there  is 
an  irreducible  minimum  below  which  we 
cannot  go  without  allowing  important  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to 
be  endangered.  We  will  seek  prudent  meas- 
ures of  arms  control  to  enhance  our  security. 
But  this  Administration  is  determined  never 
to  allow  the  military  defenses  of  the  United 
States  to  be  dismantled. 

We  strive  to  create  the  conditions  for  ac- 
commodation and  reconciliation  of  differ- 
ences with  adversaries.  But  conciliation  must 
not  flow  from  weakness ;  flexibility  is  a 
virtue  only  in  those  who  are  thought  to 
have  an  alternative. 

Secondly,  we  have  also  learned  that  all 
our  objectives — our  security,  our  well-being, 
the  cohesion  of  our  alliances,  and  the  health 
of  the  international  environment — depend 
to  a  remarkable  degree  on  the  health  of  the 
American  economy.  This  is,  rightly,  an 
immediate  concern  of  every  American;  it  is 
also  the  engine  of  economic  growth  world- 
wide and  therefore  an  international  respon- 
sibility. 
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The  recession  and  inflation  of  the  last 
two  years  have  had  ominous  international 
consequences — which  now  we  are  on  the 
way  to  remedying.  Recession  and  inflation 
eat  away  at  the  well-being  and  hopes  of 
groups  on  the  margin  of  prosperity.  They 
breed  disunity  at  home,  drain  the  energies 
of  nations  away  from  international  con- 
cerns, and  complicate  the  harmony  of  inter- 
national relations.  At  home,  they  undermine 
social  peace,  confidence  in  government,  and 
the  vitality  of  democratic  processes.  Abroad, 
economic  strains  tempt  the  governments  of 
the  industrial  nations  into  protectionism  or 
measures  of  rivalry  and  threaten  an  era  of 
bloc  economic  warfare  between  rich  nations 
and  poor. 

Yet  no  government  acting  alone  has  a 
possibility  of  correcting  the  fundamental 
economic  conditions  that  beset  it.  In  the 
modern  world,  our  economies  are  tied  to- 
gether; we  prosper  or  decline  together.  The 
restoration  of  growth  offers  our  best  hope 
of  accommodating  the  aspirations  of  all  who 
compete  for  betterment  of  their  own  future. 
It  frees  resources  for  meeting  all  national 
needs.  It  restores  faith  in  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  democratic  leaders. 

The  position  of  the  American  economy  is 
central.  As  the  President  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  in  January: 

A  resurgent  American  economy  would  do  more  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  its  own  future 
than  anything  else  we  can  do. 

We  shall  do  what  is  required. 

Finally,  our  national  strength  depends  on 
our  unity  as  a  people.  There  is  no  limit  to 
what  free  men  can  accomplish  acting 
together. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  this  century,  we  are 
no  longer  preponderant.  We  can  no  longer 
overwhelm  our  problems  with  our  resources ; 
the  diversity  and  complexity  of  the  world 
no  longer  offer  moral  simplicity.  We  are 
therefore  called  upon,  as  never  before,  to 
show  purpose,  coherence,  flexibility,  and 
imagination  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs. 

We  must  be  one  nation,  one  government. 


Our  institutions  must  moderate  special  in- 
terests in  the  definition  of  a  national  interest. 
We  must  have  the  self-discipline  to  shape 
our  domestic  debates  into  a  positive,  not  a 
destructive,  process.  We  must  attack  our 
problems,  and  not  each  other.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  disunity,  disarray,  or  disrup- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  consensus  which  sustained  an  en- 
lightened involvement  in  foreign  affairs  for 
more  than  a  generation  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  national  resources.  We  are  on  the 
way  to  restoring  our  unity  and  therefore  our 
capacity  to  act  as  a  confident  nation.  We 
shall  spare  no  effort  to  continue  this  process 
so  that  we  will  face  our  third  century  and 
its  challenges  as  a  united  people. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  our  agenda  and  de- 
scribe the  design  of  our  policy. 

Alliances 

Our  allies  and  friends  remain  our  first 
international  priority. 

What  unites  us  and  our  allies  are  not 
simply  the  treaties  signed  a  generation  ago 
but  the  inescapable  necessities  of  the  present 
world.  In  recent  weeks  we  have  reaffirmed 
our  commitment  to  our  alliances.  We  have 
made  clear  that  the  United  States  will  stand 
by  its  obligations  in  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  But  what  gives  life  to  our  alliances 
is  not  verbal  reaffirmation,  but  the  reality  of 
common  action  in  response  to  common  prob- 
lems. We  must  find  common  purpose  in 
challenges  beyond  the  necessities  of  military 
defense. 

This  is  why  last  week  I  outlined,  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  the  agenda  for  our  close 
relationship  with  Japan  and  Asia.  This  is 
why  on  his  trip  to  Europe  the  President 
outlined  the  issues  facing  all  the  nations  of 
the  Western  alliance.  The  tasks  which  the 
President  set  before  the  NATO  summit 
could  ssrve  as  the  agenda  for  all  our  alli- 
ances: 

— We  must  maintain  a  strong,  modern, 
and  credible  defense;  an  alliance  that  does 
not  have  the  vigor  and  dedication  to  defend 
itself  fails  in  its  primary  purpose. 
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— We  must  improve  the  quality  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  political  relations;  participa- 
tion and  responsibility  must  be  unqualified 
if  they  are  to  be  credible. 

— We  must  improve  our  political  consul- 
tation to  develop  common  policies  to  deal 
with  common  problems. 

— We  must  work  together  in  setting  a 
productive  and  realistic  agenda  for  the 
easing  of  tensions. 

— We  must  look  to  the  health  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

— We  must  understand  that  the  industrial- 
ized societies  hold  the  key  to  the  world's 
new  problems  of  population,  food,  energy 
development,  raw  materials. 

Urgent,  cooperative  action  is  needed  on  all 
these  issues.  Alliances  must  be  adjusted  to 
changing  security  requirements,  or  they  will 
disintegrate.  They  must  reflect  common 
political  objectives  and  a  common  strategy 
for  attaining  them,  or  their  defensive 
capability  will  lack  a  sense  of  purpose. 
Therefore  we  attach  great  importance  to 
improved  political  consultations.  And  we 
must  never  forget  that  strong  domestic  in- 
stitutions ultimately  provide  the  best  pro- 
tection against  subversion  as  well  as  the 
sinews  for  defense  against  aggression. 

Progress  has  been  made,  but  much  work 
remains.  On  the  central  problem  of  economic 
growth,  allied  leaders  have  begun  to  co- 
ordinate national  economic  policies  to  an 
unprecedented  degree. 

On  the  vital  subject  of  energy,  the  indus- 
trial nations  created  the  International 
Energy  Agency  to  pool  the  efforts  of  the 
major  consumers.  We  have  agreed  on  safe- 
guards against  new  oil  emergencies ;  we  have 
established  a  $25  billion  solidarity  fund  to 
insure  against  monetary  dislocations  due  to 
the  massive  payments  imbalances  caused  by 
energy  costs;  we  have  launched  new  pro- 
grams of  conservation  of  existing  supplies 
and  the  development  of  alternative  sources. 
We  are  building  the  foundation  for  a  con- 
structive dialogue  with  the  energy  producers 
looking  toward  a  fair  and  equitable  long- 
term  economic  relationship. 

This  remains  a  priority  concern.  We  are 
determined  to  end  our  vulnerability  to  ex- 


ternal decisions  or  external  pressures.  As  the 
economies  of  the  industrialized  nations  be- 
gin again  to  expand,  the  necessity  for 
energy  conservation  and  development  of  new 
energy  sources  becomes  more  urgent.  With- 
out determined  efforts  now,  the  expansion  of 
demand  will  give  free  rein  to  the  producers' 
ability  to  maintain  or  raise  the  price  of  oil 
or  to  use  the  supply  of  energy  for  political 
purposes. 

The  national  interest  demands  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  energy  program.  The 
President  will  work  with  the  Congress  to 
obtain  it,  but  if  that  effort  fails  he  will 
exercise  the  authority  he  has  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  sources. 

In  our  political  relations,  we  and  our  allies 
both  have  an  obligation  to  a  common  inter- 
est. We  do  not  assist  others  in  their  defense 
as  an  act  of  charity,  but  in  our  mutual  in- 
terest. For  us  to  terminate  military  assist- 
ance or  even  sales  to  an  ally  is  basically 
self-defeating.  We  weaken  the  political  ties, 
endanger  our  collective  defense,  and  also 
fail  to  achieve  whatever  purpose  the  aid  re- 
striction was  meant  to  serve.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  President  has  strongly  opposed  the 
congressional  cutoff  of  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key and  is  now  working  hard  with  the 
Congress  to  bring  about  its  immediate 
restoration. 

By  the  same  token,  no  country  should 
imagine  that  it  is  doing  us  a  favor  by  re- 
maining in  an  alliance  with  us.  Any  ally 
whose  perception  of  its  national  interest 
changes  will  find  us  prepared  to  adapt  or 
end  our  treaty  relationship.  No  ally  can 
pressure  us  by  a  threat  of  termination;  we 
will  not  accept  that  its  security  is  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  it  is  to  itself. 

We  assume  that  our  friends  regard  their 
ties  to  us  as  serving  their  own  national  pur- 
poses, not  as  privileges  to  be  granted  and 
withdrawn  as  means  of  pressure.  Where 
this  is  not  the  mutual  perception,  then 
clearly  it  is  time  for  change.  Where  it  is  the 
common  view,  the  United  States  will  remain 
a  steady  friend.  We  regard  our  alliances  as 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
essential  pillars  of  the  structure  of  inter- 
national stability. 
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Easing   of  Tensions 

However  fundamental  our  alliances,  we 
recognize  that  a  peace  that  rests  solely  on  a 
balance  of  forces  and  offsetting  blocs  is 
fragile  and  sterile.  We  are  committed,  there- 
fore, to  continue  the  effort  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  powers.  In  the 
thermonuclear  age,  there  is  no  alternative 
to  a  serious  effort  to  ease  tensions  on  a 
reliable  and  reciprocal  basis. 

Therefore  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
taken  a  number  of  practical  steps  to  regu- 
larize our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  objective  has  been,  in  our  own  interest, 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  and  to  encourage 
new  patterns  of  relations  and  international 
conduct. 

This  process  proceeds  on  several  levels. 
We  have  negotiated  balanced  and  effective 
agreements  to  limit  strategic  weapons  on 
both  sides  and  in  other  areas  of  arms  control. 
In  our  bilateral  relations,  we  have  reached 
a  number  of  agreements  for  economic  and 
technical  cooperation,  agreements  that  pro- 
vide benefits  to  both  sides  and  give  both  sides 
a  stake  in  the  continuation  of  a  positive 
relationship. 

In  resolving  political  conflicts  in  vital 
areas  where  we  are  both  engaged  directly, 
such  as  Europe,  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment, in  1971,  to  make  Berlin  more  secure. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  comprehensive  nego- 
tiations on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  and  on  the  broader  questions  of 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

In  other  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Middle  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  the 
course  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  has  been 
uneven.  There  have  been  cases  where  ten- 
sions have,  in  our  view,  been  exacerbated 
needlessly.  Thus,  while  we  have  made 
significant  progress  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  past  six  years,  we 
have  done  so  without  illusion.  The  U.S.S.R. 
remains  our  ideological  and  political  rival. 
Should  it  seek  to  use  detente  as  a  device  for 
selective  exploitation  of  strategic  opportuni- 
ties, the  entire  fabric  of  our  evolving  rela- 
tionship will  be  brought  into  question. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  vital  to  maintain 
our  perspective.  We  must  never  lose  sight 


of  the  fact  that  war  between  nuclear  super- 
powers risks  the  extinction  of  mankind.  We 
are  ideological  opponents;  technology  drives 
our  competition ;  political  conflict  around  the 
world  pulls  us  into  rivalry.  If  humanity  is 
not  to  live  constantly  at  the  edge  of  an  abyss 
and  eventually  to  be  consumed  by  its  tech- 
nology, we  must  take  care  to  nurture  mutual 
restraint  which  has  been  so  painfully  built 
up,  guarding  against  the  tendency  to  use 
our  improving  relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  the  whipping  boy  for  our  frustrations. 

Detente  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  our 
own  efforts;  where  our  own  efforts  flag,  we 
should  not  blame  the  resultant  setbacks  on 
our  adversaries.  International  events  in  a 
turbulent  world,  and  domestic  conditions  in 
many  countries,  are  sufficient  explanation 
for  many  problems.  We  should  not  exag- 
gerate Soviet  influence  by  blaming  all  dif- 
ficulties on  them. 

The  experience  of  Indochina  should  have 
taught  us  that  it  is  easier  to  start  confronta- 
tions than  to  sustain  them.  Tough  rhetoric 
is  not  the  same  as  sustained  strong  action. 
We  will  defend  our  vital  interests  and  those 
of  our  allies  uncompromisingly.  But  we  can 
do  so  effectively  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  only  if  our  people  know  that  we  have 
first  pursued  untiringly  all  conceivable  al- 
ternatives to  confrontation. 

The  principal  item  on  the  U.S.-Soviet 
agenda  today  is  SALT,  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks.  We  are  actively  engaged 
in  working  out  a  new  agreement  based  on 
the  principles  already  agreed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  in 
Vladivostok  last  November.  If  we  can  re- 
solve the  issues  that  still  remain  between  us 
— and  I  believe  we  can — we  will  for  the  first 
time  in  history  have  placed  a  ceiling  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Our  new  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  now  a  durable  feature 
of  the  world  scene.  It  serves  our  respective 
interests  and  the  broader  interests  of  peace 
and  stability  in  Asia  and  around  the  world. 
No  stable  international  order  is  conceivable 
without  the  participation  of  this  one-quarter 
of  the  human  race.  As  you  know,  President 
Ford  plans  to  visit  China,  thereby  confirm- 
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ing  the  durability  of  our  relationship  and 
further  advancing  the  ties  between  our  two 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  Shanghai 
communique. 

The  Middle   East 

Our  present  agenda  necessarily  includes 
those  areas  of  crisis  which  pose  a  danger 
of  wider  conflagration.  To  help  moderate 
conflicts  where  our  good  offices  are  desired 
is  an  American  tradition  that  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  His- 
tory has  shown  that  the  breakdown  of  peace 
around  the  globe  can  touch  our  lives  directly, 
and  there  are  some  disputes  for  which  we 
have  a  special  responsibility,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  crisis. 

That  troubled  area  still  poses  grave  dan- 
gers of  war  and  of  worldwide  economic 
dislocation.  The  mistrust  of  decades  is  not 
easy  to  overcome.  The  international  impli- 
cations of  chronic  crisis  in  the  area  and  the 
moral  and  strategic  commitments  of  outside 
powers  compound  the  basic  intractability. 
They  also  require  continued  movement 
toward  a  lasting  settlement.  An  active 
American  role  is  imperative: 

— Because  of  our  historical  and  moral 
commitment  to  the  survival  and  well-being 
of  Israel; 

— Because  of  our  important  interests  in 
the  Arab  world,  an  area  of  more  than  150 
million  people  sitting  astride  the  world's 
largest  oil  reserves; 

— Because  the  eruption  of  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  would  severely  strain  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  in  Europe,  and  Japan; 

— Because  continuing  instability  risks  a 
new  international  crisis  over  oil  and  a  new 
setback  to  the  world's  hopes  for  economic 
recovery,  threatening  the  well-being  not  only 
of  the  industrial  world  but  of  most  nations 
of  the  globe;  and 

— Because  a  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
poses  an  inevitable  risk  of  direct  U.S. -Soviet 
confrontation  and  has  done  so  with  increas- 
ing danger  in  every  crisis  since  the  begin- 
ning. 

We  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  must  do  its  utmost  to 


protect  all  its  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
Given  our  inescapable  involvement — eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military — there  is  no 
alternative  to  the  full  and  active  engage- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  diplomacy 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  October  1973  we  have  made  major 
efforts  to  help  the  warring  parties  to  resolve 
their  differences.  Unprecedented  progress 
has  been  made.  Disengagement  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  and  Israel  and  Syria  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  all  sides.  While  deep  suspi- 
cions remain,  these  agreements  may  have 
demonstrated  to  the  parties  that  there  is  an 
alternative  to  war.  We  welcome  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal;  we  believe  the  Syrian 
decision  to  extend  the  U.N.  mandate  for  six 
months  was  helpful;  and  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Israeli  Government  to  thin  out  and 
withdraw  some  of  its  forces  and  equipment 
in  the  Sinai  is  a  constructive  move. 

But  we  must  not  be  lulled  into  inaction  by 
the  relative  quiet  of  recent  weeks;  the 
fundamental  issues  remain  unresolved.  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  view  recent  steps — 
valuable  as  they  are — as  an  indication  that 
further  progress  is  no  longer  urgent.  Events 
have  been  calmed  in  the  last  few  months  in 
considerable  part  by  the  expectation,  and  our 
pledge,  that  the  American  effort  would  re- 
sume. We  are  now  at  a  point  where  there 
must  be  a  turn  either  toward  peace  or  toward 
new  crises. 

We  consider  diplomatic  stagnation  an 
invitation  to  confrontation.  We  will  not  be 
deflected  from  our  course  by  temporary  dis- 
appointments or  strong  passions.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stated  repeatedly  that  the  United 
States  will  not  accept  stalemate  or  stagna- 
tion. We  urge  all  parties  to  take  seriously 
these  words  which  were  carefully  chosen. 

In  recent  weeks  President  Ford  has  held 
important  consultations  with  King  Hussein 
[of  Jordan],  President  Sadat  [of  Egypt], 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  [of  Israel],  and 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Khaddam  of  Syria. 
We  expect  to  come  to  an  early  judgment  on 
how  best  to  proceed. 

The  United  States  will  pursue  whichever 
course  seems  most  promising.   We  are  open- 
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minded  whether  interim  agreements  or  an 
early  convening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
offers  the  best  method.  Each  course  has  its 
recognized  advantages  and  pitfalls  and  risks. 
We  are  not  committed  to  a  particular  ap- 
proach; we  are  committed  to  progress. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  clear:  to  find  solu- 
tions that  will  take  into  account  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  right  to  live  in  security 
and  peace  of  all  states  and  peoples  in  the 
area.  To  reach  that  goal  will  require  con- 
cessions by  all  parties.  We  are  determined 
to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  what  we  consider 
the  fundamental  national  interest  of  the 
United  States :  the  security  and  economic 
well-being  of  our  country,  of  our  allies,  and 
above  all,  of  the  peoples  in  the  area  that 
demand  it. 

The  Developing   Nations 

In  recent  years,  the  problems  of  the  new 
nations  of  the  developing  world  have  grown 
more  urgent. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar,  the  expansion 
of  trade,  the  free  flow  of  investment,  the 
supply  and  price  of  energy,  food,  and  other 
vital  raw  materials  all  depend  on  the  vitality 
of  the  international  economic  system.  But 
no  economic  system  can  be  stable  if  scores 
of  nations  consider  themselves  outside  of 
and  hostile  to  it.  The  present  global  eco- 
nomic system  is  large  enough  to  encom- 
pass the  well-being  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, rich  and  poor.  But  if  it  does  not, 
we  face  a  generation  of  economic  warfare. 
The  United  States  is  prepared  to  work,  with 
understanding  and  imagination,  for  change. 
But  there  must  be  a  process  of  mutual 
accommodation  that  safeguards  the  interests 
of  all  nations.  We  will  not  submit  to  black- 
mail, bloc  pressures,  or  ideological  rhetoric. 
We  will  defend  our  interests.  But  we  will 
listen  to  reasoned  debate  and  consider  care- 
fully productive  suggestions  for  reform. 

The  United  States  has  already  taken  the 
lead  with  new  proposals  on  a  range  of  issues 
vital  to  the  developing  world: 

— To  fight  the  scourge  of  hunger,  this 
government,  recognizing  that  America's  food 
aid  cannot  provide  a  long-term  solution  to 


the  global  food  problem,  called  for  the  World 
Food  Conference  which  met  last  November 
in  Rome.  At  that  conference  we  engaged 
other  nations  in  a  multilateral  commitment 
to  raise  food  production,  to  improve  agri- 
cultural financing  and  distribution,  and  to 
establish  an  international  system  of  national- 
ly held  grain  reserves. 

— Some  140  nations  are  now  engaged  in 
an  unprecedented  negotiation  on  a  compre- 
hensive new  law  of  the  sea.  At  stake  are 
the  reach  of  territorial  sovereignty,  the  safe- 
ty of  the  shipping  lanes,  and  access  to  vast 
resources.  Success  in  these  negotiations 
would  represent  an  unprecedented  achieve- 
ment in  international  cooperation  affecting 
three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  our  planet 
and  enormous  mineral  and  other  wealth.  The 
United  States  will  make  a  major  effort  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  at  the 
final  session  next  March. 

— On  the  broader  question  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  developing  countries  seek  a  stable 
and  fair  income  from  commodities  which  are 
central  to  their  development  programs.  We 
in  turn  seek  reliability  of  supply  for  our 
industries.  The  United  States  has  therefore 
proposed  new  international  rules  and  pro- 
cedures on  access  to  supplies  and  markets, 
discussions  on  new  arrangements  for  com- 
modity trade  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and 
new  ways  of  financing  commodity  develop- 
ment in  producing  countries. 

All  these  issues  will  be  raised  at  a  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  this 
September.  Working  closely  with  Congress, 
we  are  now  preparing  concrete,  detailed, 
and — we  hope — creative  proposals  for  that 
session.  We  intend,  while  fully  protecting 
our  nation's  interests,  to  deal  with  contro- 
versial issues  with  realism,  imagination,  and 
understanding.  We  hope  that  others  will 
meet  us  in  the  same  spirit. 

Challenge   at   Home 

We  have  before  us  a  vast  agenda.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  of  future  generations 
depend  on  decisions  we  make  now.  The 
choice  is  relatively  straightforward:  either 
we  use  our  strength  and  opportunities  for 
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good,  or  others  will  surely  use  their  own 
strength  for  ends  incompatible  with  our 
values.  The  problems  we  face  are  of  such 
magnitude,  their  answers  so  complex — and 
the  opportunities  so  far-reaching — that  the 
last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  will  either 
be  remembered  as  another  period  of  Amer- 
ican leadership  and  creativity  or  as  a  time 
of  growing  chaos  and  despair.  Therefore 
it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  self-doubt 
and  cynicism  which  have  marked,  and 
marred,  American  life  for  so  much  of  the 
past  decade.  It  is  time  to  remind  ourselves 
that  America  has  accomplished  great  things 
in  the  past  and  that  there  are  still  greater 
things  to  be  accomplished. 

In  our  pluralistic  society,  national  action 
depends  on  the  support  of  citizens  every- 
where— not  only  in  government  but  in  the 
professions,  in  business  and  labor,  in  the 
universities,  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms 
all  over  America.  These  people,  in  their 
millions,  have  supported  an  enlightened  in- 
ternational involvement  for  more  than  a 
generation ;  for  they  knew  in  their  hearts  that 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth  could  no  longer 
remain  isolated  from  the  world  around  it. 
Again  today,  at  another  time  of  decision,  it 
will  be  the  American  people  who  will  decide, 
as  they  should,  the  direction  their  country 
will  take. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  outcome. 
The  American  people  will  decide  to  keep 
their  country  the  pillar  of  stability  and  the 
vision  of  hope  that  it  has  been  for  two  cen- 
turies. They  will  support  our  leadership  in 
the  search  for  a  new,  lasting,  just  and  peace- 
ful international  order. 

Throughout  our  history  America  has 
proved  capable  of  renewal  and  greatness. 
The  colonists  who  came  to  the  shores  of  a 
wilderness,  the  Founding  Fathers  who  cre- 
ated the  world's  only  revolution  that  never 
declined  into  tyranny,  the  pioneers  whose 
eyes  never  left  the  horizon,  the  men  of  enter- 
prise who  made  American  productivity  and 
efficiency  the  world's  standard,  the  soldiers 
and  statesmen  of  our  century  who  built  a 
world  power  both  great  and  constructive,  and 
the  creative  minds  of  a  democratic  society 


who  have  given  the  breath  and  inspiration 
of  freedom  of  men  and  women  everywhere — 
these  are  the  foundations  on  which  we  build 
and  the  traditions  we  seek  to  emulate. 

"Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men" — this 
was  how  Thomas  Jefferson  defined  the  goal 
of  our  national  destiny,  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  he  added,  ".  .  .  should  we  wander  ...  in 
moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safe- 
ty." We  are  at  one  of  those  moments.  We  will 
not  miss  our  road. 


Questions  and  Answers  Following 
the  Secretary's  Address  at  Atlanta 

Press   release  342B  dated  June  23 

The  chairman  [Ivan  Allen  III,  president, 
Atlaiita  Chamber  of  Commerce']:  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, we  have  several  questions  from  the 
audience,  and  if  it  meets  your  pleasure,  I 
am  prepared  to  give  them  to  you  if  you  would 
like  to  respond. 

The  first  question  is  this:  If  Israel  is  to 
concede  occupied  territory  to  Egypt,  should 
not  Egypt  provide  the  means  for  common 
civilian  access  between  the  two  countries 
so  that  a  common  understanding  can  be 
achieved? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  are  basically 
two  ways  for  going  at  the  peace  settlement, 
or  the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
One  is  to  attempt  to  make  a  final  peace.  The 
other  is  to  take  a  series  of  individual  steps. 

Under  conditions  of  final  peace,  the  totality 
of  the  issues  must  be  settled,  and  the  end 
process  must  be  that  the  relations  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors  will  be  as  normal 
as  the  relations  between  countries  at  peace 
generally  are.  In  that  case,  there  should  of 
course  be  free  movement  of  people  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

If,  however,  it  proves  too  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate a  final  peace  settlement  all  at  once, 
then  the  best  approach  is  to  take  a  series  of 
individual  steps  in  which  less  than  total 
peace    is    balanced    against   less   than   total 
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Israeli  withdrawal.  Under  those  conditions, 
at  any  one  step  total  peace  will  not  have  been 
achieved. 

Each  of  these  approaches,  as  I  said  in  my 
speech,  has  its  advantages  and  its  risks.  We 
had  in  the  past  favored  the  step-by-step 
approach  because  it  enabled  the  problem  to 
be  divided  into  individual  elements  and  be- 
cause these  elements  seemed  more  manage- 
able than  an  overall  settlement. 

But  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port any  approach  that  leads  to  a  solution, 
and  we  will  not  push  one  if  it  proves  to  be 
unworkable. 

The  chairman:  With  the  transfer  of  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  tangible  wealth  to  the 
Arab  countries,  does  this  economic  disrup- 
tion pose  a  problem  of  social  disruption  that 
will  tip  the  balance  of  power  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  question  refers  to  the  balance 
in  the  Arab  countries  or  the  balance  in  the 
countries  which  are  transferring  the  wealth. 
But  in  either  case,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
transfer  of  wealth  by  itself  will  tip  the  bal- 
ance toward  the  Communist  countries.  The 
transfer  of  wealth  on  the  scale  in  which  it 
occurs  places  sudden  and  very  large  re- 
sources into  the  hands  of  countries  which 
heretofore  did  not  have  it  and  therefore 
gives  them  a  capacity  for  disruption,  even 
unintentionally,  that  requires  the  closer  co- 
operation of  the  industrial  world. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  on  energy  by  the 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries]  countries  gives  them  a  capac- 
ity to  manipulate  prices  and  to  bring  politi- 
cal pressure  that  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  should  be  our  effort  to  end.  The  energy 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  designed  to 
bring  about  conditions  in  which  this  monop- 
oly can  no  longer  be  exercised.  This  is  why 
we  are  so  strongly  supporting  the  energy 
program  within  the  United  States  and  the 
cooperation  among  energy-consuming  coun- 
tries. 

The  chairman:  In  view  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  Portugal  and  the  Italian  re- 


gional elections,  what  do  you  think  that  the 
future  holds  for  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
and  the  democratic  governments  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  domestic  situa- 
tion in  Portugal  creates  a  serious  problem  if 
present  trends  continue.  If  Portugal  slides 
in  the  direction  of  a  neutralist  or  even  Com- 
munist-dominated government,  we  will  face 
the  problem  of  how  that  can  be  compatible 
with  an  alliance  designed  to  prevent  Com- 
munist aggression  or  of  how  you  can  have 
the  most  confidential  talks  and  the  frankest 
consultations  when  one  of  the  governments 
has  such  close  association  with  the  potential 
adversary. 

This  is  why  we  have  called  the  attention 
of  our  allies  to  these  events  and  why  we  shall 
be  watching  them  carefully.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  point  has  yet  been  reached. 
But  the  tendencies  are  disquieting. 

With  respect  to  Italy  and  other  countries, 
the  electoral  results,  of  course,-  reflect  the 
public  judgments  on  essentially  domestic  is- 
sues. And  again,  we  hope  that  the  conditions 
which  have  produced  the  dissatisfaction  can 
be  overcome,  because  a  democracy  in  which 
the  opposition  parties  are  all  essentially  non- 
democratic  is  one  that  is  very  vulnerable  to 
shifts  in  the  public  mood. 

The  chairman:  I  think  this  is  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  question.  Atlanta  is  the  second 
busiest  airport  in  the  United  States.  Do  you 
anticipate  international  connections  between 
Atlanta  and  Europe,  and  if  so,  are  bilateral 
treaties  being  negotiated  now?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Mayor  after  this  meeting  why  he  praised 
the  airport  for  people  wanting  to  go  some- 
place else  than  Atlanta.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  But  the  negotiation  of  internation- 
al air  routes  is  outside  of  my  direct  responsi- 
bility.  [Laughter.] 

I  think  I'll  blame  Ambassador  Reinhardt 
[John  E.  Reinhardt,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs]  for  that,  too. 

The  chairman:  For  detente  to  work  in  the 
long  run,  must  the  Soviet  Union  become  a 
more  free  society? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  a  certain 
paradox  in  the  situation  that  it  is  the  ideo- 
logical rivalry  that  creates  the  tensions  but 
it  is  paradoxically  also  the  ideological  rivalry 
that  makes  efforts  at  relaxing  tensions  so  im- 
portant. 

What  creates  the  necessity  for  this  effort 
is  that  war  with  modern  weapons  will  have 
consequences  for  which  there  is  no  historical 
precedent.  No  leader  has  ever  faced  the 
prospect  that  tens  of  millions  of  people  could 
be  annihilated  in  a  matter  of  days.  And 
therefore  the  question  of  war  and  peace  be- 
tween the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  regard- 
less of  ideology,  must  be  a  preoccupation  and 
indeed  has  been  a  preoccupation  of  every 
President,  of  whatever  party,  however  differ- 
ent their  personalities  and,  I  may  say,  what- 
ever their  views  before  they  entered  the 
Presidency. 

So  if  the  domestic  structures  were  more 
compatible,  there  would  be  less  of  an  ur- 
gency. But  also,  since  our  domestic  struc- 
tures are  not  compatible,  there  is  still  a  great 
need  to  make  these  efforts. 

The  chairman:  There  has  recently  been  an 
increased  expression  of  concern  over  North 
Korea  emanating  from  various  government 
officials.  Can  you  comment  on  the  basis  for 
this  increased  concern,  and  how  real  is  a 
threat  from  North  Korea  at  the  present 
time  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  North  Korea 
belongs  to  a  small  and  select  group  of  the 
most  aggressive  regimes  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  an  extremely  nationalistic  and,  at  least 
vocally,  a  very  bellicose  government. 

The  collapse  of  the  American  effort  in 
Indochina  undoubtedly  contributed  an  ele- 
ment of  insecurity  among  all  our  allies  who 
have  depended  on  our  support.  And  we  have 
been  concerned  lest  it  create  the  wrong  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  potential  aggressors, 
particularly  of  countries  like  North  Korea, 
which  constantly  affirm  that  they  are  going 
to  unify  their  country,  if  necessary  by  force. 

We  do  not  believe  that  North  Korea  can 
now  be  under  any  misapprehension  about 
the  determination  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
honor  the  treaty  commitments  which  were 


ratified  by  the  Congress  and  have  been  re- 
affirmed in  every  Administration  since  1954. 
And  as  long  as  we  can  maintain  this  convic- 
tion, we  believe  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  attack. 

The  chairman:  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have 
two  more  questions.  Is  the  United  States 
likely  to  use  its  strength  as  a  food-producing 
nation  in  negotiations  with  other  nations 
relying  on  their  natural  resources  as  their 
basis  of  strength  and  power? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  believe  that  the 
model  we  have  put  forward  on  how  food 
should  be  organized  and  how  surplus  food 
should  be  shared  should  be  a  model  for  how 
other  nations  that  have  scarce  resources 
should  dispose  of  them  within  the  interna- 
tional community. 

The  chairman:  And  after  your  response  to 
this  question,  we  will  call  on  Mr.  [Dean] 
Rtisk  to  close  the  evening. 

In  light  of  Africa's  increasing  political  and 
economic  influence  throughout  the  world  and 
the  Third  World  community  more  specifical- 
ly, can  we  anticipate  a  more  open  effort  at 
cooperation  with  the  neivly  liberated  and 
emerging  countries  ?  And  is  our  policy  taking 
into  consideration  that  over  one-third  of  the 
untapped  mineral  natural  resources  are 
there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  attempting 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  our  African 
policy.  There  is,  however,  a  perplexity  on 
how  this  can  best  be  done,  because  most  of 
the  African  governments,  while  they  wel- 
come increased  American  interest,  also  are 
very  concerned  with  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence of  decision  and  very  concerned  not 
to  be  involved  too  much  in  great-power  rival- 
ry emanating  from  outside  of  Africa. 

Our  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  is  at  this  moment  traveling  in  east 
Africa  and  has  just  completed  a  trip  in 
west  Africa.  And  we  are  trying  to  define  a 
basis  for  a  creative  relationship  with  Africa. 
We  have  a  mission  in  Zaire  at  this  very 
moment. 

But  I  must  be  honest  to  say  that  we  have 
not  yet  found  all  the  approaches  that  we 
think  will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  at  Atlanta  June  24 


Press   release  344   dated  June   24 

Mr.  Richard  Miles,  president  of  the  At- 
lanta chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi:  Thank 
you  for  coming  here  this  morning  for  this 
news  conference.  Before  we  begin  the  press 
conference,  in  recognition  of  his  fine-honed 
news  ability — that  ability  to  travel  around 
the  world  to  find  any  story,  to  chase  any 
story — we  of  the  Atlanta  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Journalists  would  like  to  honor  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  an  honorary  mem- 
bership in  our  organization  and  to  present 
him  a  symbol  of  our  profession:  a  green 
eyeshade.    [Applause.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Mr.  Miles,  the  only- 
thing  that  is  lacking  in  this  picture  are 
some  electric  wipers  for  my  glasses,  which 
somebody  gave  me  for  my  birthday. 

I  am  very  flattered  to  receive  this  award 
and  to  join  the  only  remaining  profession  in 
the  United  States  that  can  still  protect  its 
sources  of  information.  [Laughter.]  And 
with  this,  why  don't  I  take  your  questions? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  night — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Who  is  this  ringer 
here?  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Last  night  in  your  speech  you  advised 
our  allies  that  we  will  not  be  subjected  to 
pressure  and,  indeed,  treaties  are  two-way 
streets  and  if  they  have  other  interests,  so 
be  it.  This  was  taken  by  some  people  as  a 
warning,  particularly  to  Turkey.  Is  that 
accurate,  or  is  it  a  more  general  warning — 
perhaps  including  Greece  and  a  lot  of  Asian 
countries  as  well? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  was  intended  as 
a  general  observation  to  all  of  our  allies. 
It  was  not  directed  at  any  one  particular 
country. 

We  have  reaffirmed  in  recent  weeks — the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I — 


our  commitment  to  our  allies.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  these  alli- 
ances have  to  be  two-way  streets,  that  they 
must  reflect  a  common  interest,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  used  as  pressure  against  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  directed  at  any 
one  particular  country,  but  it  was  a  general 
observation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  last  night 
about  the  treaty  relationships,  but  you  also 
spoke  about  the  Middle  East.  Are  you  plan- 
ning a  new  trip  through  the  area  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  made 
any  precise  decision  as  to  which  method 
would  most  serve  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic exchanges  with  all  of  the  interested 
parties.  After  these  diplomatic  exchanges  are 
somewhat  further  advanced,  we  can  make  a 
decision  whether  there  is  enough  promise  in 
any  particular  interim  approach  or  whether 
we  should  attempt  to  promote  an  overall 
solution.  That  decision  has  not  yet  been 
made. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  said  by  some  local 
observers  that  you  are  doing  this  trip  to 
Atlanta  not  only  just  because  you  like  our 
city  but  because  you  are  trying  to  help  the 
President's  image  in  "George  Wallace  coun- 
try." What  is  your  feeling  about  this?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  mission? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there's  one 
thing  to  be  said.  No  one  will  consider  my 
accent  a  Yankee  accent.   [Laughter.] 

I  am  taking  these  trips  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  was  that  a  few  months  ago  I 
made  a  speech  in  Washington  in  which  I 
pointed  out  that  the  heartland  of  America, 
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in  my  judgment,  supported  American  for- 
eign policy.  So  when  I  got  through,  one  of 
these  cynical  Washington  newsmen — a  type 
that  does  not  exist  here,  I  am  sure  [laughter] 
— came  up  to  me  and  said,  "When  were  you 
last  in  the  heartland  of  America?" — which 
was  not  a  bad  question.  So  I  decided  to  go 
around  the  country  and  find  out  for  myself. 

But  more  seriously,  the  purpose  of  these 
trips  is  to  bring  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  a  description  of  our  foreign 
policy — a  discussion  of  where  we  are  going — 
and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  with  local 
groups  to  hear  what  concerns  them.  The 
foreign  policy  problems  we  now  face  are  so 
complex  and  the  challenges  before  us  are  so 
grave  that  only  with  a  strong  public  support, 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  can  we  hope  to  master 
what  is  ahead  of  us. 

I  want  to  make  absolutely  clear  that  I 
do  not  consider,  nor  does  the  President  con- 
sider, foreign  policy  a  partisan  issue  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  making  it  a  partisan 
issue.  The  great  periods  of  American  for- 
eign policy  have  had  nonpartisan  support. 
That  is  what  I  am  aiming  for  in  these  trips. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  follow  that  up 
just  a  moment?  The  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
President  next  year,  and  I  wonder  if  that  is 
likely  to  change  the  working  relationship 
between  you  and  him.  Is  he  likely  to  be  un- 
der pressures  to  make  decisions  in  foreign 
policy  for  political  reasons  rather  than 
reasons  which  you  think  may  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  impression  is 
that  he  has  not  quite  announced  it  yet,  and 
I  have  never  seen  an  announcement  shaved 
into  so  many  little  pieces.  But  my  impres- 
sion is  that  he  is  very  seriously  considering 
running — to  put  it  mildly. 

When  he  does  announce  his  candidacy,  I 
am  certain  it  will  not  change  our  working 
relationship.  I  know  that  he  considers  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  be- 
yond partisan  politics,  and  I  am  convinced — 
in  fact,  I  know — that  he  will  conduct  his 
office  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  that  in  our  relationship  we  will  not  dis- 


cuss what  helps  him  as  a  candidate,  but  what 
helps  the  nation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  Russia's  proposal  to  make  Indochina 
a  neutral  zone  and  remove  all  military  bases? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  must  tell  you  the 
truth:  I  am  not  familiar  with  a  formal 
Russian  proposal  to  remove  all  military  bases 
from  Indochina,  because  there  are  no  for- 
eign military  bases.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Asian  security  scheme  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Well,  our  view  is  that  Asia — Southeast 
Asia — should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  of 
great-power  rivalry.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  withdrawn  from  Indochina. 
We  have  no  interest  in  achieving  bases  there 
or  having  any  military  influence  in  Indo- 
china. And  therefore  it  is  not  an  issue  on 
which  we  need  to  take  a  position.  We  have 
no  diplomatic  relations  with  Cambodia  and 
Viet-Nam,  and  our  diplomatic  presence  in 
Laos  is  being  harassed.  So  this  is  really  not 
something  addressed  to  us. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  recent  weeks  there 
have  been  reports  of  clashes  in  Cambodia 
and  along  the  Cambodian  borders,  and  to- 
day there  are  reports  again  of  fighting  with- 
in Caynbodia  between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
the  rightwing  Cambodians  led  by  an  uncle 
of  Prince  Sihanouk.  Do  ive  know  ivhat's 
happening  in  Cambodia  since  we  pulled  out? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  know  much  less 
what  is  happening  in  Cambodia  than,  ob- 
viously, we  did  before.  No  foreign  country 
has  any  diplomatic  missions  in  Cambodia 
today,  so  all  of  our  information  is  second- 
hand or  it  comes  from  intelligence  sources. 

We  do  know  that  there  has  been  a  rather 
terrible  toll  of  civilians  that  was  inflicted 
on  the  Cambodian  people  when  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  towns  was  evacuated  into  a 
countryside  that  will  not  have  a  harvest 
until  November;  and  the  death  toll,  accord- 
ing to  all  estimates  that  we  have  heard,  is 
very  great. 

We  have  also  had  rather  firm  reports  of 
clashes  between  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  Cambodians  along  the  border  and  on 
some  of  the  offshore  islands — including  the 
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island  near  which  the  Maijaguez  was  orig- 
inally captured. 

I  have  not  seen  any  hard  evidence  of  fight- 
ing within  Cambodia,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
confirm  that. 

Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  increasing  spec- 
ulation that  ive  are  near  some  kind  of  official 
change  in  our  relationship  with  Cuba.  And 
Premier  Castro's  return  of  $2  million  to 
Southern  Airways,  of  course,  heightened 
that  kind  of  speculation.  Is  there  any  defini- 
tive kind  of  change  that  We  can  expect  in 
the  near  future — let's  say,  two  or  three 
months? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  policy  toward 
Cuba  is  that  we  are  prepared  to  improve 
our  relationship,  depending  on  what  steps 
Cuba  is  prepared  to  take.  And,  of  course, 
ultimately  Cuba  will  have  to  negotiate  this 
with  the  U.S.  Government  and  not  with  in- 
dividual legislators  that  may  be  invited  to 
Cuba. 

There  have  been  some  gestures  on  the  part 
of  Cuba,  such  as  the  return  of  the  $2  million, 
which  we  welcome.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
conduct  a  dialogue  with  a  positive  attitude. 
We  have  no  fixed  timetable  when  improve- 
ment can  take  place,  and  of  course,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  is  meeting 
next  month  on  the  general  issue  of  the  sanc- 
tions. So  the  conditions  exist  in  which  a 
discussion  can  take  place. 

Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this  last  year,  with 
the  fall  of  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  failure  of 
the  Mideast  talks,  and  just  recently  a  high- 
level  staff  member  of  yours  resigned  criti- 
cizing the  State  Department,  do  you  have 
any  intention  of  reorganizing  the  State  De- 
partment in  any  way  to  make  it  more  effi- 
cient? Do  you  plan  to  delegate  some  of  the 
work  that  you  are  currently  doing  to  any 
other  officials? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  are  sev- 
eral myths  in  Washington  which  I  will  not 
be  able  to  eliminate,  no  matter  what  I  do. 
One  of  them  is  that  I  do  not  delegate  enough 
responsibility. 

Now,  it  is  true  I  am  not  the  most  retiring 


Secretary  of  State  that  has  existed.  But  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries in  the  Department — and  especially 
their  wives — would  be  astonished  to  find  out 
that  responsibility  is  not  being  delegated, 
because  if  it  is  not,  they  are  working  15 
hours  a  day  for  nothing. 

I  feel  that  the  Department  of  State  today 
is  staffed  in  its  top  levels  by  the  ablest,  the 
most  dedicated  group  that  has  been  there  in 
many  years.  The  decisions  are  being  taken 
on  the  basis  of  very  close  consultation  be- 
tween the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  myself. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  the  sense  of  direction,  and  that  is  a 
function  I  do  intend  and  attempt  to  exercise. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  the  really  dedicated  and 
extraordinarily  able  group  of  top  officials  to 
imply  that  they  are  not  given  major  re- 
sponsibilities— and  I  think  more  responsi- 
bility than  has  been  the  case  in  a  very  long 
time. 

Now,  it  always  happens  that  there  are 
some  individuals  who  feel  that  their  talents 
are  not  sufficiently  recognized.  And  it  may 
even  be  true,  because  in  this  vast  spectrum 
of  decisions  that  have  to  be  taken,  it  is  some- 
times not  possible  to  give  equal  priority  to 
all  of  the  issues. 

I  have  very  high  regard  for  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
and  I  wish  her  well.  But  I  do  not  think  one 
can  make  a  generalization  from  one  partic- 
ular case  to  what  has,  after  all,  been  a  very 
stable  group  of  Assistant  Secretaries  who 
have  worked  with  great  dedication  and  in  a 
very  collegial  atmosphere. 

But  in  addition,  though,  you  asked  a  ques- 
tion— am  I  planning  any  changes?  I  am 
planning  some  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  overall  management  structure  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  also  in  the  selec- 
tion and  training  programs  of  the  Foreign 
Service  in  order  to  push  the  ablest  people  to 
the  top  more  rapidly,  to  make  sure  the  ablest 
people  are  being  selected,  and  to  make  sure 
there  is  greater  flexibility  as  between  the 
various  regional  bureaus. 

We  have  already  required  that  people  have 
to  be  transferred  between  regional  areas  in 
order  to  develop  a  broader  perspective.  And 
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we  will  announce  these  changes  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 
Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  address  last 
night,  you  made  the  statement  that  our  na- 
tional strength  depends  on  our  unity  as  a 
people.  How  can  you  expect  Americans  to  be 
unified  in  support  of  the  government  when 
a  substantial  number  of  Americans  still 
look  on  the  government  with  suspicion  and 
sometimes  even  fear?  What  plans  does  the 
Administration  have  to  clear  up  these  suspi- 
cions? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  I  am 
not  sure  I  completely  agree  with  you  that  a 
substantial  number  of  Americans  look  on 
their  government  with  suspicion — and  even 
less  do  I  agree  with  you  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Americans  look  at  their  govern- 
ment with  fear. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  public  to  explain 
itself  as  fully  and  as  honestly  and  with  as 
much  description  of  the  underlying  trends  as 
it  possibly  can.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
have  a  serious  dialogue  so  that  the  public 
feels  that  when  their  lives  and  well-being 
are  involved  the  decisions  reflected  a  serious 
democratic  process. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do — partly, 
in  a  limited  way,  by  these  trips  such  as  I 
am  taking  now,  partly  by  inviting  leaders 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  Wash- 
ington, and  by  sending  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  into  the  country. 

The  President  is  making  a  major  effort 
himself — not  only  in  the  foreign  field  but  in 
the  domestic  field — to  explain  our  position. 
And  I  believe,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  yester- 
day— I  believe  that  we  have  gone  through  a 
tragic  decade.  I  have  the  sense  that  we  are 
coming  out  of  it  and  that  we  are  going — 
that  we  are  on  the  way  to  recovering  our 
unity.  I  think  that  the  problem  which 
I  mentioned  yesterday  is  on  the  way  to 
solution. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  recently  that 
the  United  States  may  have  to  issue  assur- 
ances to  Israel  in  order  to  achieve  a  Middle 
East  settlement.    Can  you  get  a  little  more 


specific  about  that?  Are  you  talking  about 
assurances  that  would  require  congressional 
approval  or  would  these  kinds  of  assurances 
win  the  support  of  the  public  today? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  speaking  in 
the  context  of  a  final  settlement  and  in  a 
final  settlement  which  will  have  to  address 
such  issues  as  boundaries,  refugees,  the  Pal- 
estinian issue,  the  future  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Arab  peace  obligations — that  is,  specific 
Arab  commitments  as  to  the  content  of  these. 
This  whole  package  will  undoubtedly  require 
for  its  reinforcement  some  international  and 
— in  my  view,  very  probably — some  Amer- 
ican guarantees. 

Now,  these  guarantees  cannot  be  effective 
unless  they  have  congressional  support.  It 
is  very  hard  to  say  now  whether  the  Con- 
gress would  support  them  when  the  outline 
of  a  settlement  is  not  clear  yet  and  when 
one  cannot  say  what  it  is  that  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  support.  But  I  believe  that 
the  importance  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
is  so  great  that  the  Congress  would  look 
very  seriously  at  the  recommendations  of  an 
Administration  that  thought  that  its  guar- 
antee might  be  the  necessary  element  to 
bring  about  a  final  settlement.  But  we  are 
not  anywhere  near  that  point  yet. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  all  the  attention 
that  is  being  paid  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  in  recent  weeks  and  years,  it 
seems  that  our  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  sort  of  been  ignored.  Have 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  improved  or  deteriorated 
since  you  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1973? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  relations 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  We  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  think 
I  have  met  with  more  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  than  any  of  my 
predecessors.  And  we  consider  Western 
Hemisphere  relations  as  absolutely  crucial. 

If  we  cannot  establish  close  relationships 
with  countries  that  stand  somewhere  be- 
tween the  developing  and  the  developed  part 
of  the  world — countries  with  a  similar  his- 
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tory  and  a  comparable  culture — then  the 
whole  relationship  between  the  industrialized 
and  the  developing  world  will  be  problem- 
atical. 

Of  course,  since  Latin  America  is  itself 
in  a  state  of  transition,  this  relationship  is 
bound  to  be  uneven,  and  this  process  of 
transition  is  bound  to  create  occasional  ten- 
sions and  the  inevitable  problems  of  adjust- 
ment. But  I  think  we  are  on  a  good  course 
in  the  relationship  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  OAS  was  conducted  in  the  least 
polemical  way,  in  the  most  constructive  man- 
ner, that  any  observer  can  recall.  I  believe 
we  are  on  the  way  to  solving  some  of  the 
outstanding  problems  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  we  plan  to  go  on  to  some  con- 
structive achievements. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed 
for  CBS-TV  Evening   News 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Kissinger  by  Walter 
Cronkite  broadcast  on  the  CBS  television 
Evening  News  on  June  19. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  A  current  question,  Mr. 
Secretary,  on  the  day's  news  regarding  the 
Middle  East.  There  is  a  story  out  of  Israel 
that  the  majority  party  is  sticking  by  a  map 
or  at  least  its  plans,  which  make  clear  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  Golan 
Heights  or  the  Gaza  Strip — an  old  position, 
but  it  has  been  restated  today.  Have  they 
stated  that  that  is  a  nonnegotiable  position? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Government  of  Israel  and 
not  with  a  party.  The  Government  of  Israel, 
when  Prime  Minster  Rabin  was  here,  indi- 
cated flexibility  with  respect  to  negotiations. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  draw  any  final  lines. 
But  we  did  have  the  impression  that  they 
were  ready  to  negotiate  in  a  flexible  manner. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  President  Ford  told  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  that  the  drift  is  still 
toward  war  in  the  Middle  East,  a  statement 
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made  after  the  meetings  with  Rabin,  and, 
of  course,  with  Sadat  in  Europe.  Do  you 
agree? 

Secretary  Kissi?iger:  I  think  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  me  into  trouble,  Walter.  I  think 
that  the  President  was  trying  to  emphasize 
that,  as  long  as  there  is  no  progress  either 
toward  an  interim  settlement  or  an  overall 
settlement,  there  will  be  a  drift  toward  war 
and  that  this  drift  must  be  arrested.  We 
believe  that  there  are  possibilities  of  negotia- 
tions, but  until  they  have  been  achieved,  the 
drift  toward  war  will  continue. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  What  are  the  prospects  now 
for  reversal  of  that  drift? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  we  have  a 
chance  to  reverse  that  drift. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Could  you  give  us  a  time- 
table? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  can't  give  a  time- 
table, but  I  think  we  are  trying  to  do  it  with- 
in the  next  months. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
addressing  the  Japan  Society  in  New  York 
last  night,  seemed  to  further  define  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  particularly  in  the  sticky  area 
of  military  support  for  nondemocratic  re- 
gimes. He  said  the  lesson  of  Viet-Nam  was 
that  outside  military  support  was  not  enough 
— that  there  tvas  not  a  popular  will  to  resist. 
Nonetheless,  he  added,  the  United  States,  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  security,  will  meet 
treaty  obligations  to  support  governments 
that  do  not  reflect  the  "popular  ivill"  and 
social  justice.  I  asked  him  if  that  meant 
that  American  foreign  policy  put  expediency 
above  principle. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  a  very  ex- 
treme statement.  There  are  situations  in 
which  the  collapse  of  a  country  could  have 
drastic  consequences  for  world  peace.  For 
example,  in  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  supported  the  Soviet 
Union  even  though  we  had  fundamental  dis- 
agreements with  their  internal  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  the  United  States 
can  do  so,  and  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, we  must  support  democratic  institu- 
tions,    humane    governments;     and     before 
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there  are  pressures,  we  should  use  and  in- 
tend to  use  our  influence  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  You  mentioned  specifically 
Korea  last  night,  and  obviously  this  is  what 
you  had  in  mind  in  much  of  this  discussion. 
Are  you  saying  that  we  will  keep  our  treaty 
commitment  even  if  xoe  know  from  the  Viet- 
namese experience  that  popular  will  is  lack- 
ing and  we  therefore  are  likely  to  lose  the 
ball  game  in  the  end  anyway? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  that 
the  judgment  is  correct  that  we  will  lose  the 
ball  game  in  the  end  in  Korea  or  that  a 
willingness  to  defend  against  attack  from 
North  Korea  is  lacking.  There  are  some  dis- 
putes regarding  the  internal  situation  in 
South  Korea,  and  the  United  States  basically 
supports  a  liberal  evolution  toward  demo- 
cratic forms.  But  the  will  to  resist  certainly 
exists  in  Korea;  and  it  does  not  have  to  be 
created,  as  was  the  case  in  Viet-Nam. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  On  another  point  from  last 
night's  speech,  sir,  you  said  that  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  new  regimes  in  Indochina 
— and  I  assume  you  mean  South  Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia,  and  I  suppose  Laos  along  with 
that — "will  be  influenced  by  their  conduct 
toward  their  neighbors  and  their  attitude 
toward  us."  I  wonder  what  specific  signs 
you  are  going  to  be  looking  for  that  would 
signal  the  possibility  of  detente  with  those 
Communist  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  as 
far  as  Laos  is  concerned,  we  still  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  it.  With  respect  to 
Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia,  we  would  look  for 
particularly  the  implementation  of  the  Paris 
agreement,    especially   with    respect   to    the 


missing  in  action ;  and  we  would  expect  that 
they  maintain  peaceful  relations  without 
pressure  or  subversion  with  their  neighbors. 
Under  those  conditions,  we  would  be  willing 
to  consider  our  relationships  to  them. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  How  long  a  time  do  they 
have  to  prove  themselves — that  they  will  not 
have  aggressive  intentions  toward  their 
neighbors?  That  coidd  be  a  long  time  in 
proof,  wouldn't  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  but  I  think  one 
can  determine  over  the  next  months  or  year 
what  the  basic  pattern  of  their  behavior  is 
going  to  be.  And  I  think  we'd  be  openminded 
looking  for  signals. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  A  story  that  has  just 
crossed  our  desk  from  Zaire — that  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  has  been  declared  persona  non 
grata,  at  least  lias  been  asked  to  leave  the 
country,  presumably  over  the  allegation  that 
Americans  were  involved  in  a  plot  against 
President  Mobutu's  life.  Have  you  any  re- 
action to  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  these  allega- 
tions are  totally  unfounded,  and  we  regret 
that  this  decision  has  been  taken.  We  do 
consider  Zaire  one  of  the  key  countries  of 
Africa  with  which  we  would  like  to  main- 
tain cordial  relations.  And  the  action  was 
based  on  totally  wrong  information  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  Zaire, 
probably  as  a  result  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  As  a  result  of  what,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  must  have  been 
forgery,  because  we  had  absolutely  no  con- 
nection with  any  plot,  nor  did  we  know  there 
was  a  plot. 
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President  Walter  Scheel  of  the  Federal   Republic  of  Germany 
Makes  State  Visit  to  the  United  States 


President  Walter  Scheel  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  made  a  state  visit  to 
the  United  States  June  15-20.  He  met  with 
President  Ford  and  other  government  offi- 
cials at  Washington  June  16-17.  Following 
are  an  exchange  of  greetings  between  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  President  Scheel  at  a  wel- 
coming ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the 
White  House  on  June  16,  their  exchange  of 
toasts  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  that 
evening,  and  an  address  made  by  President 
Scheel  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
on  June  17. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  JUNE    16 

Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents    dated    June    23 

President   Ford 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is 
a  very  great  honor  and  a  personal  pleasure, 
Mr.  President,  to  welcome  you  here  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people.  Although  this  is 
your  first  visit  as  a  Federal  President,  you 
have  been  welcomed  to  our  country  on  many 
previous  occasions.  I  therefore  greet  you  not 
only  as  Federal  President  but  also  as  an 
old  and  very  dear  friend  of  America. 

Over  17  years  have  passed  since  your  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Theodor  Heuss,  paid 
us  a  state  visit.  In  that  year,  1958,  the 
Federal  Republic  was  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  remarkable  economic  recovery  and  growth 
which  can  now  be  seen  as  an  economic 
miracle. 

The  Federal  Republic  was  on  its  way  to 
becoming  one  of  our  strongest  allies,  one  of 
our  most  important  trading  partners  and 
closest  of  friends. 

We  have  seen  many,  many  changes  since 
the  late  1950's.  Mr.  President,  today  we  face 


new  challenges  of  unparalleled  complexity, 
including  those  of  energy  and  international 
economics.  Yet  the  basic  principles  of  our 
foreign  policies  and  of  our  relationship  re- 
main sound  and  constant. 

We  are  as  strongly  committed  as  we  were 
17  years  ago  to  safeguarding  the  freedom 
of  the  West.  We  have  remained  committed 
to  the  freedom  and  security  of  Berlin.  We 
see  the  peace  and  security  of  Central  Europe 
as  a  true  test  of  the  process  known  as 
detente. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  Europe  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  Brussels,  the  heads  of  government  of  the 
North  Atlantic  nations  met  and  reaffirmed 
the  continuing  solidarity  of  our  alliance  and 
the  continuing  strength  of  our  commitment 
to  the  goals  that  unite  our  peoples. 

In  the  era  now  before  us,  I  can  say  with 
confidence  that  Americans  are  committed  to 
this  alliance  with  renewed  dedication,  vision, 
and  purpose. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to  work 
in  close  concert  with  you  to  serve  our 
peoples'  common  objectives.  Together,  our 
strong,  free,  and  prosperous  nations  can 
achieve  much  for  our  own  peoples  and  for 
mankind. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  friendship  and  partner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  In  this  spirit,  I  bid 
you  a  most  cordial  welcome  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  look  forward  to  our  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  mutual  interest  and  concern. 

President   Scheel 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford:  My  wife  and 
I  should  like  to  express  our  sincere  thanks 
for  your  friendly  words  of  welcome. 
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Today,  I  come  to  the  White  House  for  the 
first  time  as  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  What  is,  after  all,  the 
purpose  of  such  a  state  visit? 

Firstly,  by  its  very  character,  it  is  in- 
tended to  mirror  the  state  of  mutual  rela- 
tions. These  relations  are — I  know  of  no 
doubt  about  it — excellent.  We  are  showing 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad  how  close 
are  the  ties  which  unite  us. 

This  is  a  good  thing,  and  important,  too. 
It  is  something  the  world  should,  indeed 
must,  know. 

Such  a  visit  also  enables  us  to  take  stock. 
We  look  back  at  the  past. 

The  bicentenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  is  near  at  hand.  The  30th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
is  just  over.  Both  anniversaries  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  relations. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  gave  birth  to  mod- 
ern democracy  based  on  freedom  and  thus 
to  the  democratic  family  of  nations,  to  which 
the  Federal  Republic  also  belongs. 

For  us  Germans,  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  the  war  calls  forth  ambivalent 
feelings,  but  it  also  reminds  us  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  generous  help  they 
afforded  their  former  enemy.  I  need  not 
press  the  point  that  this  help  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

But  we  must  not  only  dwell  on  the  past; 
we  must  also  face  up  to  the  present.  No 
one,  Mr.  President,  has  a  clearer  picture  than 
you  and  the  government  you  lead  of  the 
problems  of  worldwide  dimensions  which 
confront  us  today. 

The  free  Western  world  has  taken  up  this 
historic  challenge.  I  am  convinced  it  has 
enough  courage,  perception,  imagination, 
and  initiative  to  solve  the  pending  problems. 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  unless  we 
join  forces.  Alone,  everyone  for  himself,  we 
shall  not  succeed.  This  means  that  we  need 
European  unification.  We  need  the  Atlantic 
partnership  between  a  united  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  Atlantic  partnership  must  comprise 
not  only  our  common  security  policy,  which 
will  continue  to  be  vital,  but  also  all  political 


spheres  of  importance  for  both  sides.  In 
particular,  it  must  include  a  common  ap- 
proach to  the  crucial  economic  and  monetary 
problems  facing  the  world  today. 

Every  step  toward  more  solidarity,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  step  to  strengthening  our  free 
democratic  system. 

Your  impressive  visit  to  Europe  under- 
lined once  more  these  fundamental  truths. 
The  countries  joined  in  the  Atlantic  partner- 
ship do  not  cut  themselves  off  from  the  out- 
side world.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
uniting  has  been  to  contribute  with  our  com- 
bined strengths  toward  a  solution  of  the 
global  social  problem  of  our  time — that  of 
development. 

The  chances  for  the  survival  of  democracy 
are,  as  I  see  it,  crucially  dependent  on  the 
forces  of  freedom  all  over  the  world  finding 
the  right  answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  feel  that 
I  am  a  welcome  guest  in  your  country.  Let 
me  say  here  and  now  that  you,  too,  would 
be  a  highly  welcome  guest  in  our  country. 
I  do  hope  that  I  will  be  able  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  to  welcome  you  in  Bonn  as 
the  guest  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. But  right  now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  my  talks  with  you. 

President   Ford 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  look  forward  to 
coming  there. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  JUNE    16 

Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents    dated    June    23 

President   Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Scheel,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  On  your  first  visit  to  Washington 
as  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, we  extend,  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  our 
heartiest  welcome. 

Your  first  year  on  the  job  has  shown  you 
have  brought  to  the  highest  office  of  your 
land  the  same  energy  and  the  same  dedica- 
tion that  you  displayed  throughout  your 
long  career  in  the  parliament  of  your  coun- 
try. 

You  are  no  stranger,  Mr.  President,  to  our 
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American  officials.  You  served  with  great 
distinction  as  Foreign  Minister.  You  have 
shown  a  remarkable  breadth  and  expertise  in 
economics,  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  you  have 
a  very  firm  grasp — and  we  are  most  grateful 
— in  the  Third  World  as  well  as  in  our 
industrial  communities. 

We  have  also  noted,  Mr.  President,  your 
rise  to  stardom  in  another  important  field — 
popular  music- — and  I  refer  specifically  to 
a  piece  that  you  recently  recorded,  which 
became  a  smash  hit,  as  we  call  it,  throughout 
your  country. 

Your  musical  success  contributes  to  your 
overall  accomplishments  as  you  seek  har- 
mony at  home  and  in  concert  with  Germany's 
neighbors,  both  West  as  well  as  East.  You 
have  dedicated  yourself,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  cause  of  European  unity,  as  we  discussed 
this  morning,  as  well  as  Atlantic  solidarity. 
I  know  these  goals  are  vital  to  you,  as  well 
as  to  your  country. 

At  the  same  time,  your  contribution  to 
better  East-West  relations  has  been  most 
significant.  Recent  experience  has  demon- 
strated there  can  be  no  domestic  tranquillity 
or  stability  and  prosperity  in  any  country 
without  cooperation  with  other  nations. 

My  Administration  has  been  extremely 
proud  to  work  closely  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public on  important  international  problems 
facing  both  of  us  in  today's  world.  Your 
country  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  international  peace,  Mr.  President,  not 
only  through  its  steadfast  cooperation  with 
its  friends  as  well  as  its  allies  but  also  in 
the  example  set  by  your  government  and 
your  people  in  meeting  the  new  challenges 
of  the  modern  world. 

The  Federal  Republic  today  is  in  many, 
many  ways  a  model  of  the  development  of 
the  modern  industrial  state — thriving  in 
freedom  as  well  as  in  democracy,  earning  its 
role  of  eminence  by  hard  work  of  its  people, 
and  finding  its  successes  in  common  en- 
deavors within  the  European  Community 
and  with  its  allies. 

This  is  the  real  challenge  for  the  leaders 
of  the  West.  I  am  inspired,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  determination  that  I  sense  in  the 
Federal  Republic  and  its  leaders  not  to  let 


our  democratic  way  of  life  be  undermined. 

I  continue  to  be  impressed  by  your  nation's 
ability  to  meet  the  tasks  of  today's  world — 
whether  in  the  fields  of  economics,  trade, 
energy,  national  defense,  or  East-West  rela- 
tions— through  the  effective  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  creative  diplomacy. 

This  tradition,  Mr.  President,  is  the  most 
encouraging  aspect  of  our  friendship  today. 
We  cooperate  very  closely  on  the  practical 
problems  facing  us,  sharing  the  conviction 
that  these  solutions  will  mean  nothing  if 
our  political  and  social  institutions  are  not 
simultaneously  preserved.  A  confident  role 
in  the  world  depends  upon  confidence  in 
ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  participate  with  you  in  the  ceremony 
creating  the  John  J.  McCloy  Fund,1  a  fund 
established  through  a  very  generous  contri- 
bution from  the  Federal  Republic  to  our 
Bicentennial  celebration,  a  fund  which  will 
be  used  to  further  German-American  ex- 
changes, conferences,  contacts  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  our  relations.  I  think 
this  fund  symbolizes  anew  the  very  close 
relationship  between  our  peoples. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  my 
glass  and  welcome  you  to  our  country:  Mr. 
President. 

President  Scheel  2 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I 
am  glad  to  be  visiting  the  United  States  just 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  is  pre- 
paring for  the  great  jubilee  of  its  history, 
the  Bicentennial. 

One  could  reflect  at  length  on  whether  the 
United  States  is  an  old  or  a  young  country. 
It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  a  rather  uncriti- 
cal school  of  thought  in  Europe  that  arro- 
gantly thinks  it  can  dismiss  the  United 
States,  despite  its  200  years,  as  a  "country 
without  a  history."  True,  in  my  country, 
too,  we  have  cities  and  towns  that  were  a 
thousand   years   old   when    America   gained 


1  For  remarks  made  at  the  ceremony  by  President 
Scheel,  President  Ford,  and  Mr.  McCloy,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June 
23,  1974,  p.  635. 

2  President  Scheel  spoke  in  German. 
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its  independence,  but  there  is  no  merit  in 
age  alone.  The  tortoise  reaches  a  ripe  old 
age,  but  it  is  not  the  most  noble  of  creatures. 
And  how  old  is  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany?   It  is  26. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  point:  The 
United  States  is  not  simply  200  years  old.  In 
an  unbroken  historical  tradition,  it  has  been 
a  liberal  republic  from  its  very  beginning. 
Two  hundred  years  of  uninterrupted  repub- 
lican democratic  tradition — where  else  in  the 
world  is  there  a  republic  which  for  two  cen- 
turies has  made  liberty  and  equality  for  all 
citizens  its  law  of  life,  which  has  not  even 
shirked  a  civil  war  in  order  to  remain  true 
to  the  ideals  upon  which  it  entered  world 
history?  And  those  ideals  are  today  still  the 
most  important,  the  most  topical,  and  the 
most  vital  of  all.  Europe  is,  who  would  doubt 
it,  the  mother  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
United  States  is,  and  who  could  doubt  that, 
the  mother  of  European  democracy. 

Over  the  centuries,  many  German  immi- 
grants have  come  to  this  country.  We  Ger- 
mans were  gratified  at  the  result  of  a  public 
opinion  survey  carried  out  by  your  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Of  the  205  million  questioned, 
30  million  said  their  heritage  was  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  25  million,  the  next  largest  group, 
said  their  heritage  was  German.  They  had 
left  their  native  country  because  they  wanted 
to  escape  religious  oppression,  because  eco- 
nomic necessity  left  them  no  choice,  because 
the  accelerating  process  of  industrialization 
had  uprooted  them,  or  because  they  were  per- 
secuted on  political  grounds. 

Well,  they  all  quickly  became  Americans, 
even  though  many  of  them  still  cherished 
their  native  country.  But  their  loyalty  they 
gave  unshakably  to  the  land  whose  citizens 
they  were  proud  to  be. 

Many  of  them  returned  to  our  country  as 
American  soldiers  after  the  war  and  brought 
with  them,  together  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
the  message  of  the  free  America.  We  hungrily 
threw  ourselves  upon  everything  that  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our 
writers  were  inspired  by  William  Faulkner 
and  Ernest  Hemingway,  our  young  architects 
stood  in  awe  at  the  tremendous  strides  made 
in  the  meantime  by  architecture  in  America, 


our  newspapers  modeled  themselves  upon 
their  American  counterparts,  and  young  Ger- 
mans fell  for  jazz.  In  short,  one  cannot 
imagine  the  cultural  life  of  our  country  with- 
out the  stimuli  it  received  from  this  country. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  our  two  countries 
are  closely  linked  with  each  other,  but  those 
ties  are  based  not  only  on  the  identity  of  Our 
political,  economic,  and  security  interests 
but  on  the  interplay  of  cultural  and  historical 
developments  that  have  been  of  such  great 
importance  to  both  countries.  History  shows 
us  the  way  to  each  other. 

And  that  is  why  the  American  President's 
appeal  to  us  to  join  in  the  celebrations  has 
met  with  a  broad-based  response  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce on  this  festive  occasion  some  of  the 
contributions  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  making  on  the  occasion  of  your  jubilee 
year. 

Those  contributions  are  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  close  relationship  between  our  two 
countries,  to  help  make  both  peoples  even 
more  conscious  of  its  many  facets. 

We  have  therefore  established  a  fund 
which  will  be  known  as  the  John  J.  McCloy 
Fund  for  German-American  Exchanges.  The 
fund  will  enable  young  politicians,  journal- 
ists, and  representatives  of  trade  unions  and 
employers  organizations  to  undertake  infor- 
mation trips  and  participate  in  German- 
American  seminars.  There  was  hardly  any 
need  to  search  for  a  name  of  the  fund,  be- 
cause John  J.  McCloy,  whom  I  am  delighted 
to  see  with  us  here  tonight,  has  become  a 
symbol  of  German-American  friendship  and 
cooperation  over  the  past  30  years. 

In  the  purely  academic  sphere,  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  will 
be  endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  new  chair.  The  New  School  is  a  university 
founded  by  German  emigrants,  and  the  years 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  school  have 
shown  that  by  dint  of  mutual  effort  it  has 
been  possible  to  bridge  a  dark  chapter  of  the 
past. 

At  Georgetown  University  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  a  guest  professorship  will  be 
created  with  a  view  to  deepening  the  close 
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relations  between  the  university  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

The  new  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  to  have  a  large- 
scale  projection  apparatus  for  the  planetar- 
ium to  be  known  as  the  Einstein  Spacearium. 
That  great  physicist,  who  was  director  of  the 
most  outstanding  research  establishment  in 
his  field,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  of 
Physics  in  Berlin,  was  expelled  from  Ger- 
many on  racial  grounds.  The  dedication  of  the 
Einstein  Spacearium  on  4  July  1976  will 
again  link  his  name,  which  belongs  to  both 
countries,  with  Germany.  One  of  the  best 
known  modern  composers  of  my  country, 
Karl  Heinz  Stockhausen,  will  be  composing 
special  electronic  music  for  the  occasion. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  Lander  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  many  cities  and  or- 
ganizations, too,  are  making  preparation  to 
mark  the  bicentenary  of  German-American 
ties.  All  this  adds  up  to  a  token  of  gratitude 
to  a  nation  which  refuses  to  be  excelled  where 
generosity  is  concerned.  We  Germans  have 
every  reason  to  remember  this,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  we  shall  never  forget  it. 

As  the  President  of  a  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy who  was  himself  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  German  Bundestag,  I  wish 
on  this  occasion  to  convey  another  kind  of 
thanks  to  the  American  people — the  thanks 
of  the  German  parliamentarians  for  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  they  have  received  in 
America  when  they  came  here  to  get  to  know 
the  parliamentary  work  of  this  country  and 
to  see  for  themselves  what  life  here  was 
really  like.  I  myself  was  in  the  first  group  of 
members  of  the  state  parliament  of  North- 
Rhine  Westphalia  which  visited  your  country 
in  1951.  The  friendly  and  generous  reception 
we  were  given  then,  so  soon  after  the  war, 
had  a  profound  effect  on  my  view  of  America, 
I  will  not  deny  it.  And  all  my  colleagues  at 
that  time  had  the  same  experience. 

When  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  proclaimed,  men 
whose  daring  matched  their  circumspection 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  internal  and 
external  freedom  require  each  other.  Free- 


dom can  only  be  preserved  if  it  is  linked  with 
the  readiness  to  defend  it  both  internally  and 
externally. 

Precisely  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  al- 
liance in  which  we  are  united,  the  purpose  of 
Atlantic  partnership,  to  which  we  again  com- 
mitted ourselves  during  your  visit  to  Brussels 
a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President. 

But  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with 
defending  our  own  freedom,  our  own  pros- 
perity. We  cannot  tolerate  a  situation  in 
which  the  dignity  of  man  is  the  privilege 
of  but  a  few  nations  whilst  the  majority  sink 
in  hunger  and  misery. 

In  the  year  2000,  the  world  population  will 
be  7,000  million.  Even  now  agricultural  pro- 
duction can  hardly  keep  pace  with  popula- 
tion growth.  And  as  the  population  grows, 
so  too  do  the  import  requirements  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  very  many  of  whom  are 
the  poorest  nations  on  earth.  If  social  devel- 
opment in  the  Third  World  is  not  to  get 
completely  out  of  control,  some  300  million 
new  jobs  will  have  to  be  created  there  by 
1980.  But  these  countries  have  not  the  re- 
sources to  be  able  to  achieve  this  by  them- 
selves. They  have  to  be  helped.  But  this  ob- 
jective can  only  be  attained  through  sacrifices 
and  imagination. 

This  is  where  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  are  called  upon  to  make  a  big  joint 
effort.  If  anything  can  fill  us  with  the  courage 
to  face  this  problem  squarely  and  coolhead- 
edly,  it  is  that  belief  in  the  inalienable  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  man  which  inspired  the 
founders  of  this  mighty  Republic  200  years 
ago. 

For  the  American  democracy  is  old,  but  its 
message  is  eternally  young  and  great — like 
this  country,  the  United  States  of  America. 

ADDRESS   BY  PRESIDENT  SCHEEL 
BEFORE  THE   CONGRESS,  JUNE   17  3 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  invited  me 
to  address  you.  I  appreciate  this  special  gesture.  I 
respond  by  expressing  the  deep  respect  which  every 
democrat  owes  to  this  outstanding  assembly.  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  some  thoughts 


3  Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record,  June 
17,  p.  H  5578. 
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on  questions  that  are  of  concern  to  all  people  in  the 
free  world. 

The  world  is  fraught  with  unrest  and  problems, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  discuss  them  with 
you. 

Today  all  governments  with  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity unavoidably  find  themselves  competing  to  save 
mankind  from  misery  and  anarchy.  The  leaders  in 
that  contest  are  not  automatically  the  powerful  ones, 
but  rather  those  who  can  come  up  with  convincing 
answers  to  the  problems  of  modern  society. 

We  have  had  to  learn  that  not  only  the  individual 
is  mortal  but  the  whole  of  mankind.  It  can  perish 
in  a  few  days  through  arms  of  destruction.  It  can 
perish  in  a  few  generations  through  environmental 
pollution  and  the  wasteful  exploitation  of  its  natural 
resources. 

The  words  of  St.  Matthew  still  hold  true  for  the 
whole  of  mankind:  No  town,  no  household  that  is 
divided  against  itself  can  stand.  The  community  in 
this  situation  has  nothing  more  to  fear  than  the 
passions  of  egotism.  It  needs  nothing  more  than  the 
voice  of  reason  which  reconciles  the  different  ele- 
ments and  forges  them  into  a  whole. 

That  voice  has  often  been  raised  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  When  Europe  began  to  break  up  the 
old  feudal  systems  with  new  democratic  ideas,  the 
American  Revolution  turned  the  theory  of  democracy 
into  practice. 

When  the  nations  of  Europe  picked  themselves  up 
from  the  debris  in  1945,  it  was  the  United  States 
who  through  its  inspired  leadership  galvanized  the 
forces  of  the  old  continent  into  a  coordinated  re- 
covery operation. 

That  action  was  perhaps  the  most  generous  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  will  be  associated  forever 
with  the  name  of  Secretary  of  State  George 
Marshall. 

My  country  was  included  in  it  as  early  as  1947. 
Indeed  in  1946  already  a  great  American  statesman, 
Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes,  in  his  historic 
speech  in  Stuttgart  held  out  a  hand  to  the  former 
enemy.  The  tests  and  dangers  we  had  withstood 
together  let  this  understanding  grow  into  a  well- 
tried  political  partnership.  That  partnership  has 
rendered  us  capable  of  great  achievements.  It  has 
made  our  ostpolitik  possible  and  has  enabled  us  to 
defuse  the  complex  and  dangerous  Berlin  problem. 

But  the  freedom  of  Berlin  is  not  based  on  inter- 
national agreements  alone.  Berlin  remains  free  by 
virtue  of  deeds  ever  since  American  citizens  risked, 
indeed,  sacrificed,  their  lives  during  the  airlift.  It 
remained  free  by  virtue  of  the  words  by  which 
President  Kennedy  called  himself  a  "Berliner."  That 
city  remains  a  decisive  hinge  of  East- West  relations 
in  Europe.  Here  the  strengths  of  any  policy  of 
detente  and  our  alliance  are  put  to  the  test  day  by 
day. 

It  is  true,  I  speak  to  you  as  the  representative 
of  a  divided  nation.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  artificial  and  unnatural  division  of  Ger- 


many by  peaceful  means.  Other  than  peaceful  means 
have  never  been  thought  up,  nor  will  they  be.  No 
one  will  understand  better  than  you,  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  that  a  nation  can  never  forgo  its  unity 
as  a  political  goal. 

The  first  essential  is  this:  If  a  rational  and  sincere 
policy  of  detente  is  to  have  any  meaning  for  us,  it 
must  surely  be  to  make  it  easier  for  the  people  in 
divided  Germany  to  live  together. 

After  the  darkest  years  in  our  history,  the  United 
States  gave  us  generous  support.  But  let  me  also 
say  that  nothing  of  what  you  have  done  for  us  since 
has  been  in  vain.  You  have  gained  a  good  ally  who 
makes  its  full  contribution  toward  the  defense 
capability  of  the  alliance,  a  contribution  that  is 
second  to  none  but  that  of  the  United  States — an  ally 
for  democracy,  a  partner  for  the  efforts  which 
Europe  and  America  will  have  to  make  together  in 
order  to  enable  all  people  to  live  in  conditions 
worthy  of  man. 

But  the  partners  of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  who 
include  the  oldest  democracies  on  Earth,  must  not 
shirk  the  question,  "Can  our  democratic  way  of  life 
survive?"  Has  it  not  already  been  overtaken  by 
the  accelerating  rate  of  change  in  the  world  ?  Do  we 
still  have  the  moral  strength  to  find  for  ourselves 
and  others  the  way  through  the  uncertain? 

These  questions  lead  us  back  to  the  ideas  of  which 
our  democracies  were  born. 

I  am  convinced  that  they  will  stand  scrutiny.  They 
make  us  alive  to  the  reliable,  the  constant  elements 
of  our  policy:  the  Atlantic  alliance,  on  which  our 
freedom  and  our  freedom  of  action  rests,  and  the 
common  values  in  which  our  partnership  is  rooted. 

The  meeting  of  the  NATO  Council  in  Brussels  and 
the  prominent  role  which  President  Ford  played 
there  have  confirmed  that  these  are  joint  beliefs 
and  vital  links.  The  political  responsibility  of  the 
world  power  America  extends  beyond  the  Atlantic 
area.  Wherever  world  peace  is  threatened,  this  coun- 
try places  its  enormous  weight  on  the  scales  of 
peace.  And  at  this  present  time  as  well  the  world 
hopes  that  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  its 
political  leaders  will  give  them  the  strength  to  forge 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  bit  by  bit.  For  what  use 
are  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man  if  they  lack 
the  ground  of  peace  in  which  to  grow? 

Belief  in  these  very  values,  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  man,  has  inspired  our  best  political  minds 
for  over  two  centuries.  When  my  own  generation 
entered  upon  the  political  scene,  we  considered  the 
model  offered  by  America  as  proof  that  the  concept 
of  Western  democracy  was  a  fitting  basis  from  which 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  this,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  worlds. 

I  realize  that  for  12  years  those  ideals  were 
treated  with  shocking  contempt  in  Germany,  and 
yet  freedom  ultimately  prevailed.  Exactly  22  years 
ago  today,  on  the  17th  of  June  1953,  it  showed  its 
elemental  strength  when  East  Berlin  workers,  heed- 
less of  the  risks  to  life  and  limb,  hoisted  the  black, 
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red,  and  gold  flag  on  the  Brandenburg  Gate. 

Totalitarianism  may  use  arbitrary  means;  yet  in 
the  end  freedom  will  triumph.  Nevertheless,  freedom 
can  preserve  its  strength  only  if  each  generation 
anew  makes  it  its  own.  In  the  European  Community 
democratic  forces  openly  vie  with  one  another  and 
with  the  Communists,  but  we  have  learned  that  our 
idea  of  freedom  will  be  cogent  only  as  long  as  it  is 
the  motive  force  of  social  change.  If  this  is  not  so, 
it  remains  a  hollow  word. 

The  catchword  of  our  time  is  "detente."  It  is  a 
fundamental  objective  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a 
great  hope  of  our  nation.  But  the  peaceful  existence 
side  by  side  of  East  and  West  knows  of  no  cease-fire 
on  the  ideological  front.  And  the  fronts  in  this 
ideological  battle  run  right  through  the  German 
nation,  which  has  been  divided  for  decades.  We  shall 
be  the  losers  in  that  struggle  unless  we  see  why 
Communist  ideologies  are  effective  in  Europe  or  in 
the  Third  World.  We  see  communism  succeed  where 
injustice  and  misery  predominate,  and  we  have  to 
sharpen  our  conscience. 

It  is  my  belief  that  political  freedom  cannot  pre- 
vail where  the  social  conscience  remains  silent.  In 
our  two  countries  we  have  been  able  to  humanize 
working  conditions  without  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

Our  political  leaders  have  rated  human  dignity 
and  freedom  higher  than  the  rights  of  the  powerful 
in  the  free  market.  They  know  that  political  freedom 
becomes  a  farce  unless  the  individual  has  the  mate- 
rial means  of  self-realization.  Freedom  and  social 
justice  go  together.  Social  peace  is  the  prerequisite 
for  a  nation's  inner  strength.  Without  that  inner 
strength  it  has  no  strength  internationally. 

Our  Constitution  upholds  the  concept  of  ownership 
as  the  basis  of  a  free  economic  order.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  postulates  the  social  obligation  in- 
herent in  ownership.  That  is  what  our  Constitution, 
the  basic  law  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
prescribes,  and  this  has  been  the  approach  of  all 
governments  of  the   Federal   Republic   of  Germany. 

Ten  million  refugees  from  the  lost  regions  of 
eastern  Germany  found  a  new  homeland  in  the  de- 
stroyed and  overpopulated  western  part  of  our 
country.  Generous  legislation  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  people  gave  those  expellees  equal  opportuni- 
ties. My  country  is  proud  of  that  achievement. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  achieve  a  balance  of  in- 
terests and  opportunities  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
The  entire  world  economic  order  must  be  given  the 
chance  to  develop  further,  but  in  the  process,  noth- 
ing should  be  given  up  that  has  proved  its  value. 

We  are  called  upon  to  share  responsibility  for 
answering  vital  questions  from  five  continents: 
Tomorrow's  grain  and  rice  deficit,  the  interplay  of 
population  pressure  and  economic  development,  the 
mounting  cost  of  military  security.  The  starving  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  still  need  our  help.  Young 
nations  who  hoped  to  achieve  industrial  prosperity 
overnight  with  the  aid  of  our  capital  and  tech- 
nology are  disappointed  and   put  the  blame  on  us. 
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The  industrialized  countries  can  only  meet  these 
challenges  if  their  economic  constitution  is  sound. 

This  means  for  our  countries  we  must  continue 
along  the  paths  we  have  taken  in  fighting  unemploy- 
ment and  worldwide  recession.  Our  economic  policies 
must  give  sufficient  impulses  to  domestic  demand. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Only  through  close  coopera- 
tion between  North  America  and  Europe  and  by 
harmonizing  interests  have  we  any  prospect  of 
mastering  such  tasks.  It  is  certain  that  our  com- 
bined energies  will  not  provide  the  solution  without 
the  contributions  of  other  nations.  And  it  is  certain 
also  that  we  would  be  betraying  the  old  fundamental 
ideas  of  democracy  if  we  were  always  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  those  who  defend  property  and  priv- 
ilege against  social  demands,  demands  born  of 
hunger  and  distress. 

It  is  our  task  to  find  evolutionary  solutions,  but 
this  is  no  easy  matter.  The  welfare  of  our  peoples 
which  we  have  to  guard  did  not  come  to  us  over- 
night. We  owe  it  to  the  hard  work  and  privations  of 
whole  generations.  It  would  be  politically  meaning- 
less and  economically  impossible  just  to  transfer  our 
assets  and  our  social  achievements  to  others,  as 
some  developing  countries  would  like  it. 

Our  aim  is  not  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  but  to 
seek  harmonization  of  interests.  The  readiness  to 
accept  change  is  the  prerequisite  for  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  in  that  context  it  is  the  spirit  we 
adopt  in  our  relations  with  the  partners  from  other 
camps  that  will  be  decisive. 

Our  diplomatic  tools  shall  not  include  threats  and 
intimidation.  In  a  spirit  of  partnership  without 
mental  reservation,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  even 
sharply  conflicting  interests.  In  everything  we  do 
we  must  start  from  the  fact  that  in  the  decades 
ahead  there  is  only  one  rational  course  open  to  us, 
that  of  cooperation. 

The  nine  European  states  have,  with  much  good 
will,  worked  out  an  overall  modus  of  economic 
cooperation  with  the  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  protracted  negotiations,  sharply 
differing  points  of  view  and  interests  of  many 
sovereign  partners  have  been  harmonized.  Here  we 
have  a  promising  example  of  multilateral  coopera- 
tion with  the  Third  World.  It  also  shows  that  the 
European  Community  can  have  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence on  the  world  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
European  Community  is  capable  of  helping  to  ease 
the  burden  of  the  United  States,  once  it  finds  its 
way  to  joint  action.  The  European  union  to  which 
we  have  committed  ourselves  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, and  to  be  frank,  in  this  respect  we  are  still  a 
long  way  behind  our  hopes  and  our  promises.  But 
Europe  is  needed,  and  we  shall  build  it,  and  in  so 
doing,  we  need  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States. 

We  need  long-term  European-American  coopera- 
tion. It  must  be  based  on  mutual  trust.  It  must  be 
candid.    It    must    not    again    make    the    mistake    of 
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emphasizing  divergent  secondary  interests  at  the 
expense  of  primary  common  interests. 

We  need  not  only  the  willpower  and  the  technical 
capability  of  the  United  States  which  President 
Ford  referred  to  in  Brussels  but  also,  to  quote  him 
again,  "its  spiritual  drive  and  steadiness  of  purpose." 

Not  as  some  may  have  feared  and  others  may 
have  hoped,  recent  developments  have  not  loosened 
the  ties  of  European-American  solidarity.  On  the 
contrary,  more  energies  have  been  set  free  for  the 
alliance  which  will  be  concentrated  on  its  tasks.  The 
awareness  of  our  interdependence  is  deeper  than 
ever.  It  has  above  all  become  clear  to  us  that  it  is 
the  common  fundamental  democratic  beliefs  which 
distinguished  the  alliance  from  others  and  which 
nourished  its  strength  in  each  member  state. 

I  believe  in  a  Europe  committed  to  the  human 
rights  that  were  embodied  for  the  first  time  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  a  Europe  which  fills 
these  principles  with  a  sense  of  social  justice  of  our 
generation.  Only  with  a  deeper  understanding  of 
our  spiritual  heritage  will  the  democracies  on  either 
side  of  the  North  Atlantic  be  able  to  assert  them- 
selves and  thus  effectively  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

Together  with  you,  we  shall  recall  the  concepts 
and  ideals  of  the  American  Revolution.  May  our  age 
find  us  as  resolved,  as  realistic,  but  also  as  idealistic 
as  those  men  and  women  who  made  this  great  coun- 
try. 


U.S.  Grants  Egypt  $40  Million 

for  Suez  Canal  Area   Reconstruction 

AID  press  release  75-47  dated  May  30 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  providing  two  additional  grants  to 
Egypt  totaling  $40  million  for  reconstruc- 
tion projects  in  the  Suez  Canal  area.  One 
grant  for  $30  million  will  finance  electrical 
equipment,  materials,  and  related  services 
to  help  the  Egyptian  Government  recon- 
struct the  electrical  distribution  systems  in 
Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and  Suez  City.  The  other 
grant  of  $10  million  will  finance  heavy  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  and  related  materials  for 
the  reconstruction  of  roads,  city  streets,  and 
structures  in  the  Suez  Canal  area. 


The  grant  agreements  were  signed  in 
Cairo  May  28  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Hermann 
F.  Eilts  and  Egyptian  Minister  of  Economy 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Muhammad  Zaki 
Shafa'i. 

Last  February,  AID  signed  an  $80  million 
loan  to  Egypt  to  finance  imports  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  equipment,  spare  parts, 
and  other  essential  commodities  to  aid  the 
Egyptian  economy.  In  addition,  AID  pro- 
vided a  $14  million  grant  to  help  clear  the 
103-mile-long  Suez  Canal  of  sunken  ships, 
wreckage,  and  explosives  and  a  $2  million 
grant  for  technical  assistance. 

The  AID  loans  and  grants  are  part  of  the 
$250  million  economic  assistance  program 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  U.S.  Government  also  do- 
nated about  $5  million  for  Food  for  Peace 
commodities  in  fiscal  year  1975. 


U.S.  Gives  Views  on  Use  of  Funds 
by  UNICEF  for  Indochina   Program 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Michael  N. 
Scelsi,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF),  made  in  the  program  committee 
of  the  board  on  May  27. 

USUN  press  release  52   (corr.  1)   dated  May  27 

The  U.S.  delegation  does  not  believe  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  general  resources 
budget  should  be  committed  to  the  Indochina 
Program  in  view  of  the  limited  resources  and 
needs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  for  countries  wishing  to 
expand  UNICEF  assistance  to  Indochina  to 
do  so  by  contributing  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's special  appeal. 

The  U.S.  delegation  wants  it  explicitly 
noted  in  the  records  of  this  committee  that 
it  has  reservations  with  regard  to  this 
proposal. 
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THE   CONGRESS 


U.S.   Policy  in  the  Area  of  the   Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian   Peninsula 


Statement  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  1 


Mr.  Chairman  [Representative  Lee  H. 
Hamilton]  :  My  statement  will  address  itself 
to  U.S.  policy  in  the  area  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula — an  area 
of  major  importance  to  the  United  States 
in  political,  economic,  and  strategic  terms. 

It  is  timely  to  take  another  comprehensive 
look  at  this  region,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  having  launched  this  useful  re- 
view and  dialogue  in  1972 — a  dialogue  which 
has  been  carried  on  with  regularity  since 
then.  Our  policies  impact  on  both  regional 
and  global  interests,  and  I  hope  to  show  that 
our  military  sales  program,  in  which  I 
know  you  have  a  special  interest,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  overall  policy,  pursued 
carefully  and  with  balance,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf-Arabian  Peninsula 
area  are  10  countries  which  are  related  geo- 
graphically, religiously,  and  for  the  most 
part,  ethnically,  but  which  present  sharp  and 
distinctive  economic  and  political  contrasts. 
Some  have  long  histories  as  independent 
nations  with  established  interests  and  in- 
fluence in  and  beyond  the  area,  while  others 
have  achieved  independence  as  recently  as 
1971.  All  have  strong  economic  ties  with 
the  outside  world.    Several   are  among  the 


1  Submitted  to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  June  10.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 
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world's  wealthiest  in  terms  of  per  capita 
GNP,  while  others  are  still  among  the  poor- 
est. Their  political  systems  range  from  abso- 
lute monarchy  based  on  Koranic  law  through 
gradations  of  parliamentary  democracy  to 
a  Marxist-Leninist-style  People's  Republic. 
Except  for  the  People's  Democratic  Republic 
of  Yemen,  where  we  have  had  no  diplomatic 
relations  and  no  official  presence  since  Octo- 
ber 1969,  and  Iraq,  where  despite  the  absence 
of  diplomatic  relations  we  maintain  a  small 
U.S.  Interests  Section  in  the  Belgian  Em- 
bassy, our  relations  with  all  the  countries 
in  this  region  are  good.  With  many  of  these 
countries,  the  depth  and  variety  of  our  re- 
lationship have  grown  significantly  in  recent 
years. 

It  remains  an  area  where  a  spectacular 
transition  is  underway: 

— Where  new  political  institutions  have 
been  formed  and  tested  and  where  tradi- 
tional values  are  subject  to  modern  social 
change ; 

— Where  there  has  been  a  dramatic  evolu- 
tion in  relationships  between  international 
oil  companies  and  oil  producer  states; 

— Where  a  technology  transfer  is  being 
greatly  accelerated  as  the  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries seek  help  from  the  developed  countries 
to  diversify  and  industrialize  their  econ- 
omies; and 

— Where  concerns  for  security  and  sta- 
bility have  loomed  large  since  Britain's  ter- 
mination in  1971  of  its  protective  treaty 
relationships  with  a  number  of  gulf  states 
and  as  the  countries  in  the  area  have  moved 
toward  greater  regional  cooperation. 
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It  also  remains  an  area  where  develop- 
ments affect  the  relationships  among  and 
policies  of  major  world  powers.  With  the 
shift  in  world  oil  market  power  from  con- 
sumer nations  to  the  producer  countries, 
the  application  in  1973  of  the  oil  embargo, 
and  the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices,  the  global 
strategic  equation  has  been  affected  by  what 
happens  in  the  gulf.  The  increasing  world 
focus  on  the  gulf  has  been  marked  by  a  grow- 
ing Soviet  presence  in  its  periphery  as  the 
Soviets  have  sought  to  increase  their  posi- 
tion and  military  presence  in  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen,  Somalia,  and 
Iraq.  Since  1967  and  particularly  since  the 
October  1973  war,  the  major  Arab  oil  pro- 
ducers in  the  peninsula  have  become  the  prin- 
cipal financial  support  for  the  Arab  states 
more  directly  involved  in  the  Middle  East 
conflict.  While  they  are  not  directly  part  of 
the  process  of  reaching  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment, their  views  are  very  important,  and 
they  are  regularly  consulted  by  the  Arab 
parties  to  the  negotiations  as  well  as  by  the 
Palestinians. 

Current  Overview 

Before  examining  our  policy,  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  briefly  at  where  we  were  in 
the  area  four  years  ago — when  there  was 
uncertainty  about  the  region's  future  sta- 
bility with  Britain  relinquishing  its  security 
responsibilities  in  the  gulf  and  small  newly 
independent  states  in  the  region  about  to 
emerge. 

Just  four  years  ago,  we  were  concerned 
about  whether  any  federation  of  small  gulf 
states  could  hold  together,  about  the  numer- 
ous unresolved  boundary  disputes,  about  the 
impact  of  the  growing  Communist-supported 
insurgency  in  Oman's  Dhofar  Province,  and 
finally  about  the  dearth  of  technicians  and 
nation-building  institutions  needed  for  the 
area's  development.  In  short,  only  four  years 
ago  there  were  real  concerns  as  to  how  and 
indeed  whether  the  area  would  be  able  to 
benefit  from  rapid  change  without  falling 
prey  to  the  instability  inherent  in  such 
change. 

While  the  rapid  political  and  social  transi- 
tion now  underway  still  leaves  a  number  of 


uncertainties,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
degree  of  progress  and  stability.  Recently, 
we  have  seen  the  smooth  succession  of  power 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  seven-member  United 
Arab  Emirates  has  solidified  and  is  building 
up  its  federal  structure.  The  wealthy  gulf 
riparians  are  attracting  a  growing  number 
of  foreign  technicians  and  companies  to  help 
with  their  development.  The  significant  rise 
in  the  price  of  oil  has  made  several  gulf 
states  capital-surplus  nations,  enabling  them 
to  increase  sharply  their  level  of  foreign 
assistance  and  to  become  attractive  markets 
for  our  goods  and  services  as  they  seek  to 
accelerate  their  own  development. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible trend  toward  greater  regional  co- 
operation. For  these  countries,  the  gulf  re- 
mains the  key  communications  link  to  the 
outside  world  for  most  of  their  imports  and 
exports,  and  this  circumstance  has  required 
them  to  deal  with  each  other  in  seeking  to 
resolve  issues  contributing  to  area  tensions. 
The  Shah's  recent  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia 
has  highlighted  the  closer  cooperation  among 
the  two  principal  gulf  riparians. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  a  number  of 
boundary  issues.  Iran  has  settled  its  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Iraq.  Iraq  in  turn  has 
reached  a  preliminary  boundary  settlement 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  The  United  Arab  Em- 
irates has  settled  its  boundary  problem  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  negotiated  a  median  line 
in  the  gulf  with  Iran. 

In  the  poorest  but  most  populous  state 
on  the  peninsula,  North  Yemen,  we  have 
seen  strong  Saudi  financial  support  for  a 
new  government  which  is  earnestly  trying 
to  put  centuries  of  tribalism  and  factionalism 
behind  it  and  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
development  and  progress  for  its  people. 
The  insurgency  in  Dhofar  supported  by  the 
radical  South  Yemen  regime  has  failed  to 
gain  its  objective,  and  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  has  been  the  military  and  economic 
assistance  Oman  has  received  from  friendly 
regional  states. 

Finally,  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
provides  opportunities  and  incentives  to  the 
South  Yemen  regime  to  moderate  its  ideolog- 
ical bent  if  it  plans  to  put  Aden's  unique 
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bunkering  facilities  to  use  once  again  for 
world  shipping.  Whether  it  will  perceive  its 
interests  in  this  light,  of  course,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Objectives   of  U.S.   Policy 

Our  main  policy  objectives  for  the  gulf 
and  Arabian  Peninsula  region,  which  we  have 
set  forth  before  to  the  committee,  have  re- 
mained constant  since  we  developed  a  com- 
prehensive policy  framework  in  anticipation 
of  the  termination  of  the  special  British  role 
there  in  1971.  They  are: 

— Support  for  collective  security  and  sta- 
bility in  the  region  by  encouraging  indige- 
nous regional  cooperative  efforts  and  orderly 
economic  progress.  Being  responsive  to  re- 
quests from  the  regional  states  for  advice  re- 
garding the  types  and  quantities  of  military 
equipment  and  services  they  need  to  meet 
their  defense  and  internal  security  needs  as 
they  perceive  them,  and  responding  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  their  requests  to  purchase 
such  equipment  and  services  from  us,  have 
served  this  purpose; 

— Continued  access  to  the  region's  oil  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  our  needs  and  those  of  our 
allies; 

— Encouraging  the  states  in  the  area  to  re- 
solve by  peaceful  means  territorial  and  other 
disputes  between  them  and  widening  the 
channels  of  communication  between  them; 

— Expanding  our  diplomatic,  cultural, 
technical,  commercial,  and  financial  presence 
and  activities ;  and 

— Assisting  oil  exporters  to  employ  their 
rapidly  growing  incomes  in  a  constructive 
way,  supportive  of  the  international  financial 
system. 

Regional  Security 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remember  that  the 
nations  in  the  gulf  region  have  a  primary  in- 
terest in  stability  and  orderly  progress.  The 
littoral  states  of  the  gulf  are  aware  that  they 
sit  on  what  is  probably  the  world's  most  val- 
uable energy  asset,  valued  at  something  over 
$4.5  trillion  at  today's  oil  and  gas  prices. 
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They  know  there  is  little  in  history  to  sug- 
gest that  resources  of  this  magnitude,  of  such 
critical  importance  to  every  nation  of  the 
world,  will  go  unmolested  very  long  unless 
there  is  a  degree  of  collective  security.  They 
know  that  any  implicit  big-power  guarantees 
that  they  feel  might  have  existed  in  the  past 
have  now  disappeared  with  the  British  re- 
linquishing their  former  protective  role  in 
the  gulf  and  the  gulf  states  themselves  ac- 
quiring control  and  ownership  of  their  own 
petroleum  resources. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  major  burden  for 
assuring  security  in  the  region  must  be  borne 
by  the  gulf  states  themselves  and  in  particu- 
lar by  the  major  nations  of  the  region,  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  had  a  long  tra- 
dition of  military  cooperation  with  those 
nations  through  the  provision  of  training  and 
furnishing  of  military  equipment  which  dates 
back  to  World  War  II.  When  the  British 
announced  in  1968  they  would  end  their  pro- 
tective treaty  relationships  in  the  gulf,  we 
carefully  reviewed  our  policy.  We  decided  on 
an  approach  which  incorporated  the  follow- 
ing guidelines: 

— To  continue  to  promote  regional  coopera- 
tion by  encouraging  the  two  strongest  ripar- 
ian states,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  to  assume 
increasing  responsibilities  for  the  collective 
security  of  the  region; 

— To  establish  direct  U.S.  relationships 
with  the  new  political  entities  in  the  area 
where  they  had  not  existed  before,  including 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  gulf  states ;  and 

— To  develop  plans  for  technical  and  educa- 
tional assistance  and  cultural  exchange, 
through  private  as  well  as  public  programs, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  orderly  devel- 
opment. 

This  approach  recognizes  the  role  which 
the  British  will  continue  to  play  as  adviser  on 
security  and  economic  development,  but  it  is 
a  course  which  has  relied  increasingly  on  a 
varied  mix  and  growing  nexus  of  relation- 
ships— in  which  military  supply  for  regional 
security  is  one  aspect.  It  is  a  policy  approach 
which  we  have  since  periodically  reexamined 
in  our  review  of  the  most  desirable  basis  for 
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maintaining  stability  in  the  area  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

The  execution  of  a  regional  policy  based 
on  these  general  guidelines  has  required  that 
our  actions  be  tailored  to  the  specific  country 
concerned,  taking  into  account  its  human  re- 
sources, size  and  geography,  degree  of  devel- 
opment, and  the  security  threats  which  it  be- 
lieves it  faces.  There  are  in  the  gulf  at  least 
four  entities  that  need  to  be  addressed  sep- 
arately. 

Iran's  Security  and   Development  Programs 

Iran  shares  a  lengthy  border  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  While  seeking  cooperation  with 
the  powerful  northern  neighbor,  any  prudent 
Iranian  leader  has  to  remain  concerned  about 
long-term  Soviet  intentions.  Looking  east  and 
west,  he  can  see  substantial  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq;  to  the  south 
he  sees  growing  Soviet  naval  activity  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Possessing  half  of  the  shore- 
line of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  waterway  of  vital 
importance  to  its  burgeoning  economy  and  oil 
exports,  Iran  has  a  natural  strategic  interest 
in  maintaining  free  passage  through  the 
gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  through  which 
pass  all  of  Iran's  and  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  oil  exports,  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
through  which  the  gulf  is  reached. 

Iran's  size,  harsh  terrain,  relatively  limited 
transportation  network,  and  great  distance 
from  foreign  suppliers  of  military  equipment 
have  required  it  to  develop  comprehensive 
defense  plans  which  correspond  to  these  con- 
ditions. The  result  has  been  a  concept  that 
keeps  the  standing  armed  forces  relatively 
small  in  number  (about  350,000)  while  pro- 
viding advanced  equipment  for  air,  naval, 
and  armored  forces  and  the  means  to  move 
ground  forces  by  air  rapidly  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another. 

While  using  a  portion  of  its  oil  wealth  to 
equip  itself  for  its  defense,  Iran  has  sought 
to  develop  a  cooperative  approach  to  regional 
security  among  states.  It  has  recently  been 
able  to  settle  a  longstanding  territorial  dis- 
pute with  Iraq.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  of- 


fered support  to  its  gulf  neighbors  in  dealing 
with  radical  threats.  Iranian  units  are  pres- 
ently in  Oman  to  help  the  Sultan  end  the  in- 
surgency in  Dhofar,  which  has  its  sanctuary 
and  base  in  the  Soviet-backed  People's  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Yemen. 

The  size  of  Iran's  population,  coupled  with 
its  rapid  social  and  economic  development, 
gives  it  a  capability  to  exercise  leadership  in 
the  gulf.  The  United  States  has  welcomed 
Iran's  taking  on  greater  security  responsi- 
bilities. We  have  agreed  to  sell  it  a  substan- 
tial quantity  of  defense  material,  especially 
aircraft  and  naval  craft.  The  progress  which 
Iran  has  made  in  improving  its  military  capa- 
bility has  given  Iran  a  credible  deterrent,  en- 
abled it  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  protect- 
ing the  vital  trade  routes  of  the  gulf,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Iraqi  and  Iranian  leadership  to  resolve 
a  major  bilateral  dispute  by  negotiation.  I 
would  note  it  is  only  recently  that  Iran's 
armed  forces  have  drawn  level  with  Iraq's 
military  capabilities  and  strength. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  re- 
sources which  the  Iranian  Government  is 
putting  into  building  its  defense  military  ca- 
pacity. But  too  little  has  been  said  about  the 
impressive  strides  which  the  government  has 
made  in  economic  development  and  in  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  its  people.  Iran's  do- 
mestic investment  program  is  more  than 
twice  what  it  spends  on  defense.  The  Iranian 
five-year  plan  (1973-78)  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  roughly  $70  billion  in  the  civil- 
ian sector.  A  substantial  portion  is  for  in- 
dustrial growth,  but  $19  billion  is  earmarked 
for  housing,  free  education,  urban  and  rural 
development,  and  a  massive  increase  in  med- 
ical facilities. 

Saudi  Arabia,   Kuwait,  and  Lower  Gulf  States 

Saudi  Arabia  is  also  greatly  concerned 
about  its  security.  It,  too,  covers  a  vast  land 
area,  almost  as  big  as  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  2,000  miles  of  coast- 
line. On  its  southern  perimeter,  it  sees  a  con- 
tinuing   insurgency    festering    in    western 
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Oman  supported  by  the  radical  South  Yemen 
regime  and  to  the  north  an  Iraq  with  signifi- 
cant ideological  differences.  We  tend  to  forget 
that  Saudi  towns  were  bombed  by  Egyptian 
aircraft  in  1963  and  South  Yemen  forces 
struck  Saudi  outposts  in  1969  and  1973. 
Lightly  populated,  with  military  and  para- 
military forces  of  only  about  80,000,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  much  to  protect  but  relatively  lit- 
tle to  protect  it  with. 

In  the  security  and  defense  field,  we  have 
conducted  for  the  Saudis  comprehensive  sur- 
veys of  their  military  requirements  on  two 
occasions  in  recent  years,  taking  into  account 
the  threat  they  perceive  to  their  national  se- 
curity and  their  limited  manpower  resources. 
Our  cooperative  effort  has  been  to  assist  the 
Saudis  to  achieve  several  objectives  which 
they  see  as  critical  to  their  own  defense  and 
stability  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula :  Develop- 
ment of  a  credible  air  defense  system,  mod- 
ernization and  training  of  their  ordnance 
corps,  upgrading  of  their  air  force  through 
acquisition  of  F-5E  aircraft,  building  a  small 
force  of  naval  patrol  craft,  modernizing  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Guard  to  improve  its 
capabilities  to  protect  key  installations,  and 
construction  of  military  infrastructure  facil- 
ities. 

Our  programs  have  been  clearly  .related  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  capacity  to  absorb  the  equip- 
ment it  purchases.  Because  training,  main- 
tenance, and  the  construction  of  the  physical 
plant  to  use  the  equipment  are  such  a  major 
portion  of  our  defense-related  activities  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  because  these  programs 
are  stretched  out  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  the  cost  figures  involved  are  often 
many  times  higher  than  would  be  the  case  in 
a  purchase  of  hardware. 

Kuwait's  primary  concern  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  any  acceptance  by  Iraq  of  the  pres- 
ent boundary  between  the  two  countries.  Ku- 
wait has  made  a  reasoned  analysis  of  what  it 
can  do  with  its  limited  territory  and  its  small 
army  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  equip  it- 
self with  a  modest  defense  against  air  and 
armor  attack.  After  a  survey  which  they 
asked  us  to  make  in  early  1972  and  after  sev- 


eral years  of  discussion,  marked  by  several 
Iraqi  border  incursions  and  the  continued 
Iraqi  occupation  of  some  Kuwaiti  territory, 
Kuwait  recently  contracted  for  the  purchase 
of  a  number  of  Hawk  air  defense  missiles, 
A-4  aircraft,  and  TOW  antitank  missiles. 
These  weapons  systems  have  been  purchased 
by  Kuwait  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  its 
defense  in  order  to  have  sufficient  force  to 
slow  down  an  aggressor  long  enough  for 
either  friendly  regional  forces  or  diplomacy 
to  come  to  its  aid  and  bring  an  end  to  the 
fighting. 

Except  for  Oman,  which  is  faced  with  an 
active  insurgency,  weapons  requirements  for 
the  lower  gulf  states  have  been  small.  What 
little  they  have  purchased  from  us  has  been 
mainly  from  commercial  sources.  Other  than 
the  recent  sale  of  a  small  number  of  TOW's 
to  Oman  to  defend  against  the  possible  use 
by  South  Yemen  of  Soviet-supplied  tanks 
(Oman  itself  has  no  armor)  and  some  anti- 
personnel mines,  our  foreign  military  sales  to 
lower  gulf  states  have  been  limited  thus  far 
to  training  courses.  These  states  have  con- 
tinued to  meet  their  more  limited  require- 
ments from  other  friendly  sources. 

While  we  are  prepared  to  make  available 
on  a  sales  basis  modest  amounts  of  training 
or  equipment  as  may  be  appropriate  to  their 
real  internal  security  needs,  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  encouraging  an  arms  race  among 
these  smaller  states.  Instead,  we  have  en- 
couraged them  to  cooperate  closely  among 
themselves  and  to  look  for  their  security  in  a 
regional  context  by  cooperating  with  their 
larger  neighbors. 

Military  Programs  and   Overall   Objectives 

Given  our  mutuality  of  interests,  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  sensible  for  us  to  support  the 
policy  goals  of  these  friendly  countries  where 
such  goals  parallel  our  own.  Their  concerns 
are  in  the  political,  economic,  cultural,  as  well 
as  defense  fields :  political,  in  a  desire  for  co- 
operative and  friendly  relations  with  us ;  eco- 
nomic, in  a  desire  for  us  to  play  a  role  in 
helping  them  carry  out  their  plans  for  eco- 
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nomic  development  and  diversification  which 
also  brings  benefits  to  us ;  cultural,  in  a  desire 
for  U.S.  cooperation  in  rapidly  building  their 
educational  resource  bases  in  technological 
and  other  fields ;  and  defense,  in  a  desire  that 
we  assist  them  to  train  and  equip  the  forces 
necessary  to  insure  their  own  security  and 
that  of  the  gulf  area. 

These  elements  of  policy  are  closely  linked, 
and  an  effective  policy  cannot  be  realistically 
pursued  by  divorcing  the  defense-related  as- 
pect of  our  policy  from  other  aspects.  This  is 
true  because  the  leaders  of  the  gulf  states  do 
perceive  threats  to  their  stability  and  well- 
being  and  see  cooperation  in  defense  matters 
as  part  of  the  totality  of  our  relationship. 
They  would  consider  any  U.S.  policy  which 
purported  to  be  helpful  and  cooperative  but 
which  ignored  their  security  needs  to  be  un- 
realistic and  irrelevant  to  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal preoccupations. 

Therefore  we  see  no  practical  way  to  sep- 
arate the  military  and  defense  aspects  of  our 
policies  from  the  diplomatic,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  ties  we  maintain.  We  can- 
not claim  friendship  and  interest  in  one 
breath  and  deny  goods  or  services  which  have 
life-or-death  importance  with  the  next. 

Nonmilitary  Aspects   of  Relations 

The  impression  that  our  military  relation- 
ships with  the  gulf  nations  have  dominated 
all  other  aspects  of  our  relations  is  as  erro- 
neous as  it  seems  to  be  persistent.  It  persists, 
I  suppose,  because  the  sale  of  military  hard- 
ware and  services  is  highly  visible  and  gen- 
erally carries  a  large  price  tag.  It  is  errone- 
ous because  we  have  carried  out  a  vigorous 
and  effective  program  of  broadening  our  ties 
to  the  gulf  states  in  a  number  of  fields,  in 
specific  and  conscious  execution  of  the  policies 
we  have  decided  to  pursue.  Our  growing  dip- 
lomatic, trade,  and  financial  ties,  our  growing 
technical  assistance  and  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange,  bear  witness  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  our  re- 
lationships. In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iran,    these    have    further    been    widened 


through  the  recent  creation  of  Joint  Com- 
missions which  are  establishing  a  more  sys- 
tematic framework  for  our  long-term  rela- 
tionships in  many  fields  of  common  interest. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Iranian  Joint 
Commission,  we  expect  to  stimulate  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  trade — over  $20  billion 
in  non-oil,  nonmilitary  items  from  now  until 
1981 — and  are  currently  discussing  a  variety 
of  projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  fertil- 
izer uses  and  production,  manpower  training, 
and  housing  and  urban  development,  all  of 
which  could  result  in  the  sending  to  Iran  of 
scores  of  technical  specialists  on  a  totally  re- 
imbursable basis. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Joint  Commission  of- 
fice has  recently  gone  into  operation.  Within 
the  next  year,  we  expect  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion will  be  responsible  for  more  than  100 
U.S.  experts  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  science  and  technology,  statistics, 
education,  and  manpower  utilization.  These 
are  the  priority  areas  established  in  almost 
a  year  of  planning  and  discussion  of  Joint 
Commission  goals  between  ourselves  and  the 
Saudis. 

All  of  this  activity  will  be  funded  by  the 
Saudi  Government,  primarily  via  an  innova- 
tive technical  cooperation  agreement  which 
we  concluded  with  the  Saudis  earlier  this 
year.  That  agreement  provides,  in  effect,  for 
a  massive  aid  program  for  Saudi  Arabia — 
but  an  aid  program  financed  by  the  recipient. 
In  short,  the  Saudi  Joint  Commission  prom- 
ises to  become  a  major  element  in  our  rela- 
tions, an  important  new  channel  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  a  significant  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment and  industrialization  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Diplomatic  Actions 

As  I  mentioned  above,  one  specific  deci- 
sion which  flowed  from  our  policy  review  in 
the  late  sixties  was  that  as  the  lower  gulf 
countries  became  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  their  foreign  policy  we  should  establish 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  them.  Late  in 
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1971,  we  began  to  open  Embassies  in  these 
countries  and  in  the  past  year  have  assigned 
resident  Ambassadors  who  are  Arabic-lan- 
guage qualified — an  accomplishment,  I  might 
add,  which  was  made  easier  by  your  strong 
support,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  in  the  lower  gulf,  we  have  lean,  hard- 
working, "shirtsleeve"  Embassies,  staffed 
with  some  of  the  best  young  talent  we  have, 
whose  mission  is  to  represent  the  United 
States  to  nations  and  peoples  who  know  little 
of  us  firsthand.  One  of  their  primary  goals  is 
to  promote  trade  with  those  nations,  and  as  I 
will  mention  later,  the  commercial  oppor- 
tunities are  attractive  and  fast  growing. 

Another  responsibility  of  our  Ambassa- 
dors is  to  maintain  a  direct  dialogue  with  the 
leaders  and  people  of  the  lower  gulf  on  such 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  us  as  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  continuing  supply  of  oil, 
and  producer-consumer  cooperation.  This 
they  are  doing.  They  are  helping  to  expand 
the  horizons  both  of  our  interests  in  these  na- 
tions and  of  these  nations'  perceptions  of  the 
United  States.  And  they  are  only  just  getting 
started.  Contrast  that  to  the  situation  only 
four  years  ago,  when  we  had  no  resident 
representatives  at  all  in  the  sheikhdoms,  and 
you  will  readily  see  that  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  a  short  time. 

Trade  and    Finance 

There  are  exceptional  market  opportuni- 
ties for  the  United  States  in  the  area  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Most  of  these  countries  have  to  import  prac- 
tically everything  they  consume  as  well  as 
the  capital  goods  to  carry  out  their  ambitious 
development  plans.  In  1973,  their  imports 
totaled  $8.7  billion.  This  total  is  based  on  the 
import  figures  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  Oman,  and  North  and  South  Yem- 
en. Preliminary  estimates  are  that  their  im- 
ports rose  to  over  $13.5  billion  in  1974  (about 
15  percent  of  which  was  security-related 
equipment),  making  the  area  the  fastest 
growing  market  for  our  goods  and  services 
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in  the  world.  By  1980,  imports  by  gulf  coun- 
tries could  well  reach  $50  billion. 

As  I  mentioned,  one  of  the  primary  tasks 
of  our  Embassies  is  to  facilitate  access  to  this 
market  for  U.S.  business.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  we  have  to  overcome  longstanding 
traditions  of  reliance  by  these  countries  on 
European  suppliers.  The  Department  of 
State,  on  a  daily  basis,  is  directly  involved  in 
advising  and  assisting  U.S.  businessmen  in- 
terested in  the  area.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, which  has  primary  responsibility  for 
trade  promotion,  has  established  a  special 
action  group  which  each  day  helps  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen seeking  to  do  business  in  the  Near 
East.  Also,  on  any  given  day,  hundreds  of 
American  businessmen  are  in  the  gulf  states 
actively  exploring  the  possibilities. 

The  policies  of  the  gulf  states  themselves, 
being  by  and  large  free  market  in  nature,  en- 
courage expanded  trade  relations  with  the 
most  favorable  suppliers.  We  believe  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  major  expansion  in  this 
area.  Our  market  share  in  the  region  has 
grown  to  25  percent  in  the  last  two  years, 
with  $3.4  billion  in  exports  in  1974.  We  be- 
lieve that  with  appropriate  effort  and  sup- 
port American  businesses  will  be  able  to 
further  increase  our  market  share. 

The  financial  reserves  of  the  gulf  states 
today  total  about  $50  billion;  by  1980,  they 
may  be  several  times  this  figure.  Obviously, 
the  sheer  weight  of  these  resources  involves 
a  potential  for  disruption  of  international 
monetary  and  financial  systems.  By  the  same 
token,  these  resources  cannot  be  of  value  to 
the  nations  which  hold  them  unless  they  have 
access  to  investment  opportunities  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world  and  unless  that  world  also 
prospers. 

So  there  is  a  very  definite  common  interest 
between  the  United  States  and  the  indus- 
trialized economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gulf  states  on 
the  other,  in  promoting  the  productive  and 
profitable  placement  of  gulf  moneys  abroad. 
It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  gulf  na- 
tions have  by  and  large  used  their  emerging 
enormous  financial  power  with  prudence  and 
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responsibility,  making  it  clear  that  they  rec- 
ognize both  its  potential  for  good  and  its 
potential  for  damage.  We  have  developed 
close  and  mutually  advantageous  relations  in 
this  critical  area  with  most  of  the  gulf  na- 
tions. 

Cultural   Exchanges  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  scale  of  activities  in  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  has  grown  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years.  A  new  aspect  of  life  in  many 
American  universities  is  the  growing  number 
of  students  from  the  gulf  countries.  Iranian 
students  alone  are  now  estimated  to  number 
13,500,  and  the  Iranian  Government  has  in- 
stituted a  new  scholarship  program  which 
could  double  this  figure. 

The  number  of  students  from  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  has  doubled  since  1970,  now  to- 
taling 1,400  and  900  respectively,  and  both 
governments  have  had  to  expand  their  official 
support  staff  here  for  these  students.  Al- 
though the  number  of  students  from  the 
lower  gulf  states  is  still  small  (about  210), 
it  was  virtually  zero  only  four  years  ago. 
These  countries  have  sought  and  are  receiv- 
ing educational  counsel  from  American  pri- 
vate organizations  and  consultant  firms.  They 
are  entering  into  university-to-university  re- 
lationships (there  are  12  with  Iran  alone) 
and  are  embarking  on  a  major  upgrading  of 
their  own  institutions  of  higher  learning 
through  faculty  development  programs. 

For  our  part,  we  have  measurably  ex- 
panded our  cultural  and  informational  activ- 
ities in  these  states.  We  have,  for  example, 
an  English  Language  Center  in  Riyadh 
(which  is  financed  by  Saudi  Arabia)  and 
another  in  Jidda.  We  hope  to  have  one  soon 
in  Abu  Dhabi.  In  Iran,  there  are  six  bina- 
tional  centers  which  we  have  established  in 
collaboration  with  Iranian  authorities.  In 
Kuwait  and  the  lower  gulf,  we  have  mounted 
an  active  USIA-sponsored  speaker  and  cul- 
tural program.  We  have  tripled  the  number 
of  persons  coming  from  the  smaller  gulf 
states  under  the  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  State  Department's 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  Bureau. 
The  number  of  independent  travelers  from 


the  region  is  rising  even  faster.  In  short,  we 
are  seeing  a  rapidly  growing  human  inter- 
change. We  put  a  high  value  on  this  increas- 
ing exposure  to  American  customs,  education, 
and  technology,  and  we  believe  it  should 
facilitate  U.S.  cooperation  with  these  coun- 
tries over  the  longer  term. 

The  gulf  states  are  striving  to  convert 
their  principal  natural  resource — oil — into 
a  complex  of  financial,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  other  assets  which  will  outlast  their 
petroleum  supplies  and  promise  a  secure  and 
prosperous  future.  To  do  so,  they  will  be 
indeed  heavily  dependent  on  the  technical  ex- 
pertise of  the  developed  nations,  and  they 
are  keenly  aware  of  this. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  assistance  they  need,  because 
it  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  policy  of 
promoting  friendly  and  cooperative  relations 
and  because  it  helps  to  promote  U.S.  business 
opportunities.  As  I  noted  above,  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran,  we  have  in  recent  months 
concluded  agreements  to  promote  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  expertise  in  development- 
related  fields  on  a  fully  reimbursable  basis. 
In  Bahrain,  whose  oil  income  is  relatively 
modest  and  whose  reserves  are  limited,  we 
expect  to  have  a  jointly  funded  technical 
assistance  program.  Elsewhere  in  the  gulf, 
we  are  also  providing  reimbursable  experts 
in  a  variety  of  fields. 

As  in  the  commercial  field,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  reimbursable  technical  assistance  are 
tremendous,  and  we  are  pursuing  them  as 
actively  as  the  situation  permits. 

Mutuality  of  Interests 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  the  concerns  in 
the  Congress  and  of  your  personal  concerns 
about  our  arms  supply  programs  in  the  gulf 
region,  and  I  believe  it  is  important  to  get 
these  concerns  out  on  the  table  and  discuss 
them.  These  are  valid  questions  for  Ameri- 
cans who  are  troubled  at  seeing  their  country 
in  the  arms  supply  business.  The  image  of 
the  "merchant  of  death"  dies  hard. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  put  this  issue 
into  proper  and  realistic  perspective  and  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  dealing  with  it  in 
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the  context  of  an  overall  and  carefully  de- 
veloped policy  concept.  The  fact  is  that  for- 
eign relations  are  a  whole  piece.  We  cannot 
pick  up  elements  with  which  we  feel  com- 
fortable and  ignore  others.  For  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  its  ability  to  defend  itself  is 
the  most  important  thing  to  its  national  sur- 
vival. If  we  do  not  take  this  into  account  in 
our  relations  with  that  country,  the  totality 
of  our  relationship  with  that  country  will 
suffer,  as  will  our  political  and  economic  ob- 
jectives. 

In  the  gulf,  we  have  developed  over  the 
years  meaningful  relationships  with  most  of 
the  states  of  the  region.  The  importance  of 
the  region's  energy  resources  and  its  growing 
financial  wealth  dictate  an  American  interest 
in  the  security  as  well  as  the  political  and 
economic  progress  of  the  states  located  there- 
in. They  in  turn  recognize  a  community  of 
interests  with  us  and  with  other  Western  in- 
dustrialized states,  and  they  want  to  build 
on  that  relationship  without  outside  inter- 
vention in  their  affairs.  Our  relationship 
therefore  has  been  one  based  on  a  mutuality 
of  interests.  We  stand  ready  to  provide  ad- 
vice and  technology  where  needed  and 
wanted,  to  expand  our  trading  relationship, 
and  to  support  regional  efforts  at  coopera- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  these  states  have  the  will, 
financial  resources,  and  growing  capability 
to  assure  their  security,  and  we  feel  that  this 
aspect  of  our  relationship  should  remain  one 
geared  to  encouraging  regional  security.  To 
this  end,  we  are  convinced  that  we  should 
continue  to  provide  military  equipment  and 
training.  The  success  of  these  countries  in 
achieving  a  degree  of  cooperation  and  in 
maintaining  the  tranquillity  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  recent  years  is  serving  broader 
U.S.  interests  in  world  peace  and  a  relaxation 
in  world  tensions. 

Our  close  relationships  with  most  of  these 
countries  also  facilitate  our  efforts  to  play  an 
influential  role  in  pursuing  new  paths  toward 
a  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  In 
the  final  analysis,  a  resolution  of  that  conflict 
which  will  be  seen  as  just  and  equitable  by 
all  the  states  and  peoples  of  the  area  is  es- 


sential both  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
region  and  to  the  maintenance  of  cooperative, 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between  that 
strategic  region  and  the  United  States. 


OECD  Financial  Support  Fund 
Legislation  Sent  to  Congress 

Following  is  the  text  of  identical  letters 
sent  by  President  Ford  on  June  6  to  Speaker 
of  the  House  Carl  Albert  and  President  of 
the  Senate  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June  9 

June  6, 1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: )  I  am  today  transmitting  legislation 
to  authorize  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  a  new,  $25  billion  Financial  Sup- 
port Fund.  This  Fund  would  be  available  for 
a  period  of  two  years  to  provide  short-  to 
medium-term  financing  to  participating 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
which  may  be  faced  with  extraordinary 
financing  needs. 

The  proposal  for  a  Financial  Support 
Fund  originated  in  suggestions  put  forward 
independently  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  OECD  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  response  to  the  economic  and 
financial  problems  posed  by  severe  increases 
in  oil  prices.  Establishment  of  the  Support 
Fund  has  been  agreed  upon,  subject  to  nec- 
essary legislative  approval,  by  all  members 
of  the  OECD  except  Turkey,  which  has  not 
yet  signed  the  Agreement.  The  Support  Fund 
represents,  in  my  view,  a  practical,  coopera- 
tive and  efficient  means  of  dealing  with 
serious  economic  and  financial  problems 
faced  by  the  major  oil-importing  nations. 

A  Special  Report  on  the  Fund,  prepared 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies, 
accompanies  this  legislation.1  I  fully  endorse 


1  The  texts  of  the  draft  legislation  and  the  special 
report  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  printed  in  H.  Doc. 
94-178,  94th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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the  Council's  strong  recommendation  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Fund,  and  I  urge 
prompt  Congressional  action  to  authorize 
that  participation. 

The  financial  problems  arising  from  the 
oil  price  increases  are  expected  to  be  transi- 
tional, although  the  real  costs  imposed  by 
those  price  increases  will  remain.  These 
financial  problems  do  not  reflect  the  inability 
of  oil-importing  nations  as  a  group  to  obtain 
needed  financing,  because  the  investable  sur- 
pluses of  the  oil-exporting  nations  are  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  aggregate.  Rather,  the 
problems  arise  from  the  possibility  that  de- 
spite satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  as 
a  whole,  an  individual  nation  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  external 
financing  it  needs  to  maintain  appropriate 
levels  of  domestic  economic  activity.  This  in- 
ability might  also  lead  to  imposition  of  in- 
appropriately restrictive  policies  on  inter- 
national trade  and  capital  movements.  If 
permitted  to  begin,  recourse  to  such  policies 
could  spread  quickly,  severely  disrupting  the 
world  economy  and  threatening  the  coopera- 
tion of  oil-importing  nations  on  energy 
matters  and  broader  economic  issues. 

The  private  financial  markets  and  other 
existing  sources  of  financing  are  expected  to 
continue  to  perform  well,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  these  potential  dangers  will  never  ma- 
terialize. However,  this  risk  remains.  It  is 
common  to  all  countries,  and  it  must  be 
faced.  The  Support  Fund  is  designed  to  en- 
courage cooperation  among  the  major  coun- 
tries in  energy  and  general  economic  policies, 
and  to  protect  against  this  common  risk  by 
assuring  fund  participants  that  needed 
financing  will  be  available  on  reasonable 
terms. 

In  essence,  the  Financial  Support  Fund 
represents  an  arrangement  under  which  all 
participants  agree  to  join  in  assisting  one  of 
their  members  if  an  extreme  need  develops. 
As  such,  the  Financial  Support  Fund  will 
serve  as  an  insurance  mechanism  or  finan- 
cial "safety  net,"  backstopping  and  thus 
strengthening  other  sources  of  financing.  Its 
objective  is  to  provide  assurance  that  financ- 
ing will  be  available  in  a  situation  of  extraor- 


dinary need,  rather  than  to  supplant  other 
financing  channels  or  to  provide  financing  on 
generous  terms. 

Participants  must  make  the  fullest  appro- 
priate use  of  other  sources  before  turning  to 
the  Support  Fund.  Loans  by  the  Support 
Fund  will  be  made  on  market-related  terms 
and  will  require  specific  policy  conditions  in 
the  energy  and  general  economic  areas.  Sup- 
port Fund  loans  will  thus  contribute  directly 
to  cooperative  energy  policy  and  to  correc- 
tion of  the  borrower's  external  financial 
difficulties.  A  further  provision,  of  major 
importance  in  such  a  mutual  support  ar- 
rangement, requires  that  all  risk  involved  in 
loans  by  the  Support  Fund  will  be  shared 
equitably  by  all  participants  on  the  basis  of 
pre-determined  quotas,  as  will  all  rights  and 
obligations  of  members  with  respect  to  the 
Fund.  The  terms  of  the  Financial  Support 
Fund  therefore  assure  it  will  not  become  a 
regular  operating  part  of  the  world's  finan- 
cial machinery  or  be  used  as  a  foreign  aid 
device. 

The  proposed  United  States  quota  in  the 
Support  Fund — which  will  determine  U.S. 
borrowing  rights,  financial  obligations,  and 
voting  power  in  the  Fund — is  5,560  million 
Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDR),  or  approxi- 
mately  $6.9   billion.    This   quota  represents 
27.8  percent  of  total  quotas  in  the  Fund.  The 
legislation  I  am  proposing  today  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  Fund 
up  to  its  SDR  quota,  by  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  guarantees  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    It   is   intended   that  any   United 
States  contributions  will  be  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,   in   the   form   of  guarantees   to 
permit  the  Support  Fund  to  borrow  in  world 
capital    markets   as   necessary   to   meet   its 
lending  needs.  Most  other  members  also  in- 
tend to  use  this  guarantee  technique.  This 
approach  removes  the  need  for  the  $7  billion 
in  1976  appropriations  for  the  Support  Fund, 
as  proposed  in  the  budget,  and  will  also  re- 
duce outlays  by  $1  billion. 

Only  if  a  borrower  from  the  Support  Fund 
failed  to  meet  the  payments  on  its  obliga- 
tions would  the  United  States  be  required 
to  transfer  funds  as  a  result  of  its  guaran- 
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tees.  In  that  unlikely  event,  the  resources  of 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  (ESF) 
would  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
immediate  payment  on  the  guarantees. 
Should  it  appear  desirable,  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic and  other  conditions,  for  the  United 
States  to  make  direct  loans  to  the  Support 
Fund,  these  could  also  be  provided  from  the 
ESF  in  accordance  with  existing  statutory 
authority.  This  new  legislation  provides  for 
appropriations  to  be  used  to  replenish  ESF 
resources  to  the  extent  the  Stabilization  Fund 
is  used  for  these  purposes.  In  no  event  will 
U.S.  financial  obligations  to  the  Support 
Fund  exceed  the  dollar  value  of  its  quota. 

The  Financial  Support  Fund  Agreement 
was  signed  on  April  9.  OECD  member  coun- 
tries are  now  seeking  legislative  and  other 
authority  needed  to  enable  them  to  partici- 
pate. While  the  problems  the  Support  Fund 
is  designed  to  deal  with  are  temporary,  the 
need  for  the  Fund  is  nonetheless  real  and 
immediate.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  to  enable  the  United  States  to  join 
in  this  major  instrument  of  international 
financial  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Biological   Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production,  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 
Ratification  de-posited:  Ethiopia,  June  26,  1975. 

Diplomatic   Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.   Done  at 
Vienna  April   18,   1961.   Entered   into  force   April 


July   14,    1975 


24,  1964;  for  the  United  States  December  13,  1972. 

TIAS  7502. 

Notification  of  succession:  Zambia,  June  16,  1975. 

Energy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  coopera- 
tive information  exchange  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  in 
buildings.  Formulated  at  Odeillo,  France,  October 
1-4,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975,  with 
respect  to  those  signatories  which  nave  signed 
the  memorandum  of  understanding  on  or  before 
that  date. 

Signatures:  United  States,  May  13,  1975;  Greece, 
May  30,  1975. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  establishing  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Manila 
December  4,  1965.  Entered  into  force  August  22, 
1966.  TIAS  6103. 

Admission    to    membership:    Gilbert    and    Ellice 
Islands,  May  28,  1974. 

Health 

Amendment  of  articles  24  and  25  of  the  constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1967.  Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1975. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Chile,  Cuba,  June  17,  1975. 

Load   Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  1966.  Done 
at  London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July 
21,  1968.  TIAS  6331. 

Extended  by  United  Kingdom  to:  Bermuda,  April 
1,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  intervention  on 
the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  May  6,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Lebanon,  June  5,  1975. 

Privileges  and   Immunities 

Convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
United  Nations.  Done  at  New  York  February  13, 
1946.  Entered  into  force  September  17,  1946;  for 
the  United  States  April  29,  1970.  TIAS  6900. 
Notification  of  succession:  Zambia,  June  16,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International    convention   for   the    safety  of   life    at 
sea,  1960.  Done  at  London  June  17,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  May  26,  1965.  TIAS  5780. 
Extended  by  United  Kingdom  to:  Bermuda,  April 
1,  1975. 

International  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at 
sea.  Approved  by  the  International  Conference  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  at  London  May  17  to  June 
17,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  1,  1965. 
TIAS  5813. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Republic  of  China   (with  a 
reservation),  June  2,  1975. 
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Seabed   Disarmament 

Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  and  in 
the  subsoil  thereof.  Done  at  Washington,  London, 
and  Moscow  February  11,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
May  18,  1972.  TIAS  7337. 
Accession  deposited:  Portugal,  June  24,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 

Signature:    Union   of    Soviet   Socialist   Republics, 
June  17,  1975. 

Tonnage   Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measurement  of 
ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London  June 
23,  1969.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Belgium,  June  2,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Hungary  (with  a  statement), 
May  23,  1975. 

Women — Political   Rights 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women.   Done 
at  New  York  March  31,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
July  7,  1954.2 
Accession  deposited:  Tanzania,  June  19,  1975. 

BILATERAL 


Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  October  4,  1974 
(TIAS  7949).  Effected  by  exchage  of  notes  at  Dac- 
ca June  5,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  5,  1975. 

France 

Agreement  concerning  settlement  of  U.S.  claims  in 
connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military 
personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment  from  French 
territory  following  decisions  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  1966,  with  related  letter.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  June  12,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  June  12,  1975. 

India 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  resched- 
uling of  certain  debts  owed  to  the    U.S.  Govern- 
ment and   its   agencies,   with   annexes.    Signed  at 
Washington  May  2,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  June  13,  1975. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Technical  cooperation  agreement.  Signed  at  Riyadh 
February  13,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  May  12,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20J+02. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agreements — Texts 
and  History  of  Negotiations.  A  compilation  of  texts 
of  agreements  and  lists  of  signatories,  including  the 
most  recent  agreements  and  introductions  providing 
background  and  context.  Pub.  77.  159  pp.  $1.80. 
(Stock  No.  044-000-01565). 

Energy  and  International  Cooperation.  This  pam- 
phlet is  based  on  a  speech  delivered  by  Robert  S. 
Ingersoll,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
annual  combined  luncheon  of  the  Yale-Harvard- 
Princeton  Clubs  at  Washington,  D.C,  February  13, 
1975.  Pub.  8804.  8  pp.  35<*  (Cat.  No.  S1.71:8804). 

Memorandum  to:  U.S.  Business  Community  From:* 
Department  of  State  Subject:  Assistance  in  Inter- 
national Trade.  This  booklet  briefly  describes  serv- 
ices and  sources  of  information  which  the  Depart- 
ment offers  the  American  businessman,  and  provides 
some  information  on  Department  activities  which 
help  U.S.  citizens  in  general.  Pub.  8807.  16  pp.  400. 
(Cat.  No.  S1.2:T67/5). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla- 
desh amending  the  agreement  of  October  4,  1974,  as 
amended.  TIAS  7973.  2  pp.  250.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7973). 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  Agreement  with  Norway 
amending  Annex  C  to  the  agreement  of  January  27, 
1950,  as  amended.  TIAS  7975.  3  pp.  250  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7975). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  El  Salvador. 
TIAS  7979.  4  pp.  250.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7979). 

Fisheries — Shrimp.  Agreement  with  Brazil  modify- 
ing and  extending  the  agreement  of  May  9,  1972, 
as  extended.  TIAS  7980.  3  pp.  250.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7980). 

Fisheries.  Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  extending  the  agreement  of 
February  21,  1973,  and  of  June  21,  1973.  TIAS  7981. 
4  pp.  250.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7981). 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  23-29 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

342  6/23  Kissinger:  Southern  Council  on 
International  and  Public  Af- 
fairs; Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*342A  6/23     Kissinger:    introductory   remarks 

preceding  Atlanta  address. 
342B  6/23     Kissinger:  questions  and  answers 
following  Atlanta  address. 

*343     6/24     Steigman  sworn  in  as   Ambassa- 
dor to  Gabon  (biographic  data). 
344     6/24     Kissinger:    news   conference,  At- 
lanta. 

t345  6/25  Possible  oil  exchanges  between 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

*346  6/25  Ocean  Affairs  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, July  23-24. 

t347  6/26  U.S.  appoints  members  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion   (biographic    information). 

t349  6/27  Kissinger:  remarks  to  Foreign 
Service  officer  class. 

1350  6/27  "Foreign  Relations,"  1948,  vol.  I, 
General;  United  Nations,  part 
1,  released. 

*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Announces  New  Steps  for  Improvement 
of  Department's  Resource  Allocation  and   Personnel  Systems 


Following  are  remarks  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer made  on  June  27  at  the  swearing-in 
ceremony  for  the  119th  Foreign  Service 
officer  class. 

Press  release  349  dated  June  27 

I  have  come  here  today  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  choice  of  career,  and  the  Department 
of  State  for  its  wisdom  in  selecting  you.  It 
will  be,  I  know,  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
fruitful  association. 

Six  years  of  experience  in  Washington 
have  convinced  me  that  you  are  joining  the 
most  able,  the  most  dedicated  group  of  pro- 
fessionals with  whom  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  be  associated.  You  are  joining  an 
institution  with  a  great  tradition — and  tra- 
dition, even  today,  is  not  something  lightly 
to  be  put  aside.  This  Department  and  the 
people  in  it  have,  you  will  find,  a  unique 
sense  of  pride  in  their  purpose  and  a  deep 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  national  interest. 

But  with  all  these  qualities,  one  of  the 
tests  of  any  profession  or  institution  is  its 
ability  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  fight  new 
problems  with  outmoded  concepts  and  an  ob- 
solete structure. 

Some  of  the  functions  of  diplomacy  have 
not  changed  over  the  centuries.  The  repre- 
sentation of  our  country's  interests  abroad 
remains  at  the  heart  of  your  profession.  But 
in  today's  interdependent  world  the  scope  of 
diplomacy  has  broadened  dramatically  and 
continues  to  do  so  every  year.  In  the  con- 
temporary world  as  never  before,  events  and 
policies  in  one  country  have  unprecedented 
effect  on  the  lives  of  millions  elsewhere 
around  the  globe. 

It  is  not  enough  in  today's  world  for  the 
Foreign  Service  to  report  on  foreign  devel- 


opments and  their  relationship  to  our  na- 
tional interests.  That,  important  as  it  is, 
is  a  passive  function.  Today  what  is  needed 
is  a  Foreign  Service  that  understands  our 
goals  as  a  nation,  is  capable  of  formulating 
a  strategy  for  reaching  those  goals,  and  pos- 
sesses the  tactical  skill  necessary  to  imple- 
ment that  strategy. 

At  home  as  well,  the  context  of  diplomacy 
has  changed.  No  longer  is  it  the  esoteric  art 
of  an  elite  separated  from  the  people  and 
the  political  process  it  serves.  Today  the 
Congress  has  a  decisive  role  to  play  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  our  foreign 
policy;  today  the  American  people  must  be 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  we 
espouse.  In  a  speech  [before  the  Interna- 
tional Platform  Association  at  Washington 
on  August  2,  1973]  I  gave  shortly  before 
becoming  Secretary  of  State,  I  said  that  no 
foreign  policy  could  survive  in  a  democracy 
if  it  were  born  in  the  minds  of  a  few  and 
carried  in  the  hearts  of  none.  I  believe  that 
today  even  more  deeply  than  I  did  two  years 
ago. 

In  short,  while  the  objectives  of  diplo- 
macy may  not  have  changed,  its  scope  most 
certainly  has.  And  so  have  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  State.  In  a  time 
of  massive  and  continuous  change,  this  De- 
partment must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
stantly reexamine  the  assumptions  it  has 
made,  the  strategies  it  has  espoused,  and  the 
objectives  it  seeks  to  serve. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department? 
In  its  broadest  sense,  it  is  to  preserve  the 
peace,  the  security,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and — since  America  can- 
not live  in  isolation — to  contribute  to  just 
international  arrangements  for  all  mankind. 
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It  is  to  bring  to  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  a  vision  of  the 
future  and  a  sense  of  direction. 

This  concept  of  the  Department's  role 
defines  the  focus  of  our  work.  The  crucial 
test  of  the  Department's  relevance  will  lie 
in  our  sense  of  history  and  historical  per- 
spective. And  it  will  lie  in  our  ability  to 
integrate  and  to  synthesize  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  the  global  con- 
cerns that  affect  it,  the  tactical  issues  of 
the  moment,  and  the  isolated  events  of  the 
day  into  a  conceptual  whole  which  gives 
meaning  to  events  and  purpose  to  our  deci- 
sions. If  the  Department  of  State  serves 
the  President  with  these  qualities,  it  will 
stand  at  the  center  of  the  foreign  policy 
process,  not  because  an  organization  chart 
says  it  should,  but  because  its  courage,  its 
intellectual  strength,  and  its  strategic  grasp 
have  put  it  there. 

What  you  are  entering  today  is  not  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Department, 
but  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
Foreign  Service  officers  should  not  think  that 
their  natural  base  is  overseas,  with  Wash- 
ington tours  the  painful  interruption  in  an 
otherwise  interesting  career.  They  should 
look  forward  to  Washington  assignments 
and  cultivate  the  skills  necessary  for  such 
work.  In  the  field,  where  our  principal  pur- 
pose is  the  execution  of  foreign  policy,  com- 
promise and  negotiation  are  the  natural  tools 
of  diplomacy.  But  in  Washington,  where  it 
is  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  that 
should  most  concern  us,  our  purpose  must 
often  be  an  unrelenting  drive  to  clarify  pur- 
poses and  discover  alternatives  so  that  the 
policymaker  will  know  the  depth  and  di- 
mension of  the  issues  he  has  before  him 
for  decision. 

After  nearly  two  years  in  this  Depart- 
ment I  am  convinced  that  the  dedication  and 
native  ability  of  the  Foreign  Service  mark 
it  as  a  unique  and  great  institution.  Indi- 
vidually we  are  professionally  as  good  as 
the  best  the  country  has  to  offer.  But  the 
product  of  our  collective  effort  is  sometimes 
less  than  the  sum  of  our  individual  abilities. 

I,  like  every  Secretary  of  State  before 
me,  hope  that  when  I  take  my  leave  this 


Department  will  be  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment than  when  I  came.  I  want  the  Foreign 
Service  and  the  Department  to  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  own  value  and  worth; 
I  want  them  to  be  less  concerned  with  status 
and  more  concerned  with  substance.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  already  made  great  strides: 

— The  principle  of  putting  the  ablest 
where  their  talents  can  best  be  used  is  well 
established,  as  demonstrated  by  the  number 
of  Ambassadors  and  Assistant  Secretaries 
appointed  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
without  regard  to  age  or  rank.  We  have 
shown  that  even  an  FSO-4  can  have  an 
Ambassador's  baton  in  his  knapsack. 

— We  have  reformed  the  assignment  proc- 
ess that  allowed,  or  forced,  an  officer  to 
return  to  the  same  geographic  area  repeated- 
ly. As  a  result,  Foreign  Service  officers  are 
gaining  a  broader  perspective  and  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  range  and  complexity  of  the 
challenges  we  face  as  a  nation. 

— We  have  moved  to  compensate  for  the 
rigidities  of  specialization  by  encouraging 
officers  to  take  assignments  outside  their 
area  of  functional  expertise.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  the  establishment  of  the  cone  sys- 
tem was  in  response  to  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  specialization,  we  must  not  per- 
mit compartmentalization  to  deter  us  from 
providing  the  breadth  of  experience  neces- 
sary for  positions  of  high  responsibility. 

— Our  analytical  and  conceptual  capabili- 
ties have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  giving 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff  a  central  position 
in  the  organization  and  by  staffing  it  with 
the  best  available  talent.  The  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research,  too,  has  been 
brought  into  a  dynamic  and  intimate 
relationship  with  policymaking  and  policy- 
makers. 

These  steps  were  primarily  designed  to 
improve  the  Department's  product  by  focus- 
ing greater  attention  on  a  precise  definition 
of  our  mission  and  by  encouraging  a  more 
analytical,  more  strategic  approach  to  the 
issues  of  foreign  policy.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial first  phase  of  institutionalization.  Now 
it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of   a   departmental   structure  that   is 
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more  responsive  both  to  the  needs  of  its 
members  and  the  demands  of  an  increasingly 
interdependent  world. 

Resource  Allocation 

Our  first  and  most  critical  task  is  to  find 
a  more  effective  means  than  we  now  possess 
to  link  resources  and  policy  objectives.  Over 
the  years — and  especially  over  the  past  dec- 
ade— our  policy  priorities  have  undergone 
substantial  change.  Yet  our  resources — 
people  and  money — have,  because  of  institu- 
tional inflexibility,  remained  focused  on  the 
familiar  problems  of  the  past. 

The  Department  lacks  an  effective  system 
for  addressing  or  deciding  priorities  among 
areas  or  specialties.  What  is  needed,  there- 
fore, is  a  new  approach — a  mechanism  for 
coordinating  resources  and  goals  and  for  re- 
programing  existing  resources  from  less  im- 
portant functions  to  areas  that  deserve  pri- 
ority attention. 

I  have  therefore  recently  established  a 
Priorities  Policy  Group  whose  principal  task 
will  be  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  linking 
decisions  on  resource  allocation  to  the 
broader  considerations  of  foreign  policy.  The 
Group  will  have  the  following  functions: 

a.  It  will  play  the  central  role  in  formulat- 
ing the  Department's  annual  budget. 

b.  It  will  review  the  present  allocation  of 
all  positions  on  a  regular  basis. 

c.  It  will  examine  all  significant  requests 
for  additional  resources,  both  in  Washington 
and  overseas. 

d.  It  will  employ  whatever  instruments  it 
deems  necessary,  including  expanded  use  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Inspection  Corps,  to 
identify  and  correct  the  inefficient  use  of 
our  resources. 

The  Group  will  be  headed  by  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Management  and  will 
include  as  members  the  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  the  Director  General, 
the  Inspector  General,  the  Counselor,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  and 
the  Director  of  Management  Operations. 

I  have  directed  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Management  to  use  this  new  mecha- 
nism   to   bring   our    budget    process    under 
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central  management  control.  This  will  mean 
change  in  some  of  our  current  budgetary 
practices,  and  a  reduction  in  the  degree  of 
autonomy  the  bureaus  now  enjoy  in  the 
management  of  their  funds.  But  it  will  also 
mean  that  the  Department  as  a  whole  will 
have  an  important  new  capacity  to  bring  its 
resources  into  relationship  with  its  problems. 

Personnel 

Our  greatest  resource  in  this  Department 
is  people.  How  well  we  serve  the  national 
interest  will  depend  on  the  kinds  of  people 
we  recruit,  how  well  we  train  them,  how  de- 
manding we  are  of  superior  performance, 
and  how  well  we  reward  those  who  perform 
with  excellence.  And  so,  in  consultation 
with  the  American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion as  appropriate,  I  am  directing  new  de- 
partures to  improve  the  recruitment,  evalua- 
tion, assignment,  and  career  development  of 
our  professional  service. 

Recruitment 

Our  country  has  every  right  to  expect  a 
corps  of  foreign  affairs  professionals  which 
is  expert  in  politics,  economics,  science,  the 
oceans,  military  strategy,  and  other  disci- 
plines. These  people  must  be  capable  of 
drawing  together  the  widely  divergent  in- 
terests of  our  society  and  government,  syn- 
thesizing this  array  of  forces,  tapping  avail- 
able expertise  in  and  outside  of  government, 
and  advising  our  political  leadership  on  how 
best  to  pursue  our  national  objectives. 

In  the  area  of  recruitment  our  major  prob- 
lem rests  in  the  need  for  a  clearer  definition 
of  our  requirements  and  the  need  for  sys- 
tematic standards  for  appointment.  I  have 
therefore  instructed  the  Director   General: 

— First,  to  adjust  examination  standards 
for  FSO's  to  relate  our  selection  more  closely 
to  our  needs,  without  at  the  same  time  forc- 
ing the  officer  to  choose  a  specialty  even  be- 
fore he  has  begun  his  career.  I  personally 
am  doubtful  that  either  the  Department  or 
the  individual  concerned  is  well  served  by  a 
system  that  requires  the  selection  of  a  func- 
tional cone  at  the  time  of  examination. 
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— Second,  to  define  and  develop  exacting 
standards  and  procedures  for  recruiting  pro- 
fessionals outside  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Corps.  With  the  right  training  and  experi- 
ence, Foreign  Service  officers  will  be  able 
to  perform  many  of  the  tasks  requiring  both 
expertise  and  specialization.  But  there  will 
be  a  continuing  need  for  highly  expert, 
specialized  professional  talent  which  cannot 
necessarily  be  found  in  a  closed  career  sys- 
tem. The  Department  must  be  free  to  hire 
the  best  talent  our  society  can  offer  and  to 
guarantee  those  it  hires  fair  treatment  and 
adequate  reward.  The  career  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Department  will  not  abuse  its  right  to  hire 
and  promote  outside  the  career  service  as  a 
device  for  circumventing  the  system. 

— Third,  to  institute  a  program  aimed  at 
recruiting  top-quality  women  and  represent- 
atives of  minority  groups.  Our  record  as  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  must  be  im- 
proved ;  I  intend  to  see  that  it  is. 

Evaluation 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  our  system 
of  performance  evaluation  is  badly  in  need 
of  improvement.  Regular  efficiency  reports 
will  continue  to  be  essential  in  identifying 
those  officers  deserving  of  promotion.  But 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  for  rating 
officers  to  avoid  the  hard  and  critical  judg- 
ments that  an  effective  merit  system  re- 
quires. 

We  need  to  place  more  emphasis  on  effec- 
tive methods  for  evaluating  officers  at  criti- 
cal points  in  their  careers.  We  have,  for 
some  time  now,  experimented  with  the  con- 
cept of  a  junior  "threshold" — a  system  that 
would  permit  the  Department  stringently  to 
examine  a  junior  officer's  performance,  abili- 
ties, and  potential  for  growth  before  any 
final  decision  to  promote  him  to  the  inter- 
mediate ranks.  It  is  now  time  to  move  from 
the  experimental  stage  to  implementation  of 
this  threshold  concept  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  career  process.  I  have  instructed  the 
Director  General  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  accomplish  this.  I  have  also  asked  her 
to  develop  for  my  early  consideration  plans 
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for  the  institution  of  a  senior  threshold 
which  would  apply  to  officers  about  to  enter 
the  executive  levels  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Assignments 

Central  to  the  quality  of  our  service  is  the 
assignment  process.  The  system  today  is  too 
decentralized,  too  much  characterized  by 
bargaining  between  bureaus.  It  is  neither 
rational  nor  servicewide  in  its  approach.  In 
order  to  correct  this  weakness,  I  have  in- 
structed the  Director  General  to  establish  a 
more  open,  centrally  directed  assignment 
process.  While  the  new  procedures  will  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
individual,  the  bureaus,  and  the  posts  abroad, 
they  can  only  be  fair  and  orderly  if  they 
drastically  limit  the  right  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  or  Ambassador  to  veto  assignments 
and  if  it  is  clear  that  every  member  of  the 
Service  must  accept  an  assignment  once 
made. 

Professional   Development 

As  in  all  other  professional  fields  today, 
the  range  and  complexity  of  foreign  affairs 
issues  are  heavily  affected  by  the  expanding 
horizons  of  knowledge  and  technology.  If  the 
professional  service  is  to  provide  relevant 
leadership  in  a  wide  range  of  technical  sub- 
jects, it  must  be  intellectually  equipped,  as 
a  part  of  the  career  process,  to  take  these 
complexities  into  account  in  framing  foreign 
policy.  But  our  present  training  programs — 
except  in  the  field  of  languages,  where  we 
have  an  outstanding  program — vary  widely 
in  quality  and  relevance. 

As  a  first  step  toward  correcting  this  sit- 
uation, I  have  ordered  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Professional  Development.  It  will 
have  the  following  functions: 

— To  formulate  a  comprehensive  training- 
program. 

— To  oversee  its  implementation. 

— To  assure  that  changes  in  that  policy 
are  made  as  the  needs  of  the  Department 
change. 

— To  correct  current  failings  in  the  system. 

It  will  also  have  oversight  responsibility 
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for  details  to  other  agencies  and  branches  of 
government  and  assignments  to  universities. 

The  members  of  this  Board  will  be  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management, 
the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
and  other  senior  officers  of  the  Department 
on  a  rotating  basis.  The  Board  should,  from 
its  inception,  seek  advice  from  universities, 
business,  and  other  appropriate  institutions 
with  experience  in  advanced  training  tech- 
niques. 

The  Department  must  also  give  greater  at- 
tention to  other  forms  of  professional  devel- 
opment. I  have,  for  example,  instructed  that 
an  expanded  Junior  Officer  Rotational  Train- 
ing Program  be  established.  This  program 
will  give  more  entering  officers  on-the-job 
experience  during  their  first  assignment  in 
all  of  the  principal  areas  of  Foreign  Service 
work — administration  and  consular,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  affairs.  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  have  this  program  established  in  time 
for  at  least  some  of  you  to  take  part  in  it. 

We  also  need  to  redress  our  neglect  of 
training  in  such  areas  as  administration  and 
for  those  most  critically  important  people, 
our  secretaries.  I  have  directed  that  these 
areas  be  given  priority  attention. 

Finally,  details  to  other  agencies,  assign- 
ments to  state  and  local  governments  and 
to  the  Congress  will  be  substantially  ex- 
panded. In  this  regard,  I  welcome  the  recent 
efforts  in  Congress  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Department  to  detail  a  greater  number 
of  its  officers  to  the  Congress  and  to  state 
and  local  governments  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Such  assignments  would  offer  enviable 
experience  and  should,  in  some  cases,  pro- 
vide excellent  managerial  training.  And  most 
important — now  that  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  are  virtually  inseparable — these  as- 
signments will  make  us  more  sensitive  to  the 
values,  interests,  and  priorities  of  the  coun- 
try we  represent. 

In  order  to  relate  all  these  forms  of  pro- 
fessional development  to  the  key  steps  in  an 
officer's  career,  I  have  asked  the  Director 
General  to  make  a  year  of  training  or  a  spe- 
cial detail  outside  the  Department  a  part 
of  the  threshold  process.    Such  assignments 


should  be  looked  upon  as  at  least  as  impor- 
tant to  an  officer's  career  as  an  assignment 
to  a  bureau  or  a  post  abroad. 

Responsibilities   and   Obligations 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  recognize  that 
some  of  the  institutional  changes  I  have 
announced  today  may  not,  at  least  at  first, 
meet  with  universal  popularity.  Reforms  sel- 
dom do.  But  I  am  convinced  that  they  will, 
over  time,  be  seen  as  a  creative  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  that  they  will  mean  a  more  challeng- 
ing and  exciting  career  for  all  of  you.  Yet, 
in  the  last  analysis,  it  will  be  the  mutual 
sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation  that 
you  feel  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
that  the  Department  feels  toward  you  that 
will  be  important.  As  you  go  on  in  your 
careers,  it  will  be  the  Department's  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  your  own,  to  encourage 
the  fresh  approach,  the  new  initiative ;  it 
will  be  the  Department's  obligation  to  per- 
mit you  to  argue  what  you  believe  deeply, 
however  unorthodox,  and  to  question  old 
assumptions. 

But  the  reverse  side  of  that  coin  is  that 
you  have  an  obligation  to  support  decisions 
once  made.  "Loyalty"  has  become  an  archaic 
term,  but  ultimately  it  means  professional 
self-discipline  and  as  such  is  the  pride  and 
strength  of  any  professional  service  and  a 
prerequisite  to  its  self-respect. 

If,  over  the  many  years  ahead,  you  and 
the  Department  can  maintain  a  mutual  sense 
of  esteem  and  devotion  because  each  has  met 
its  obligation  to  the  other  and  both  have  ful- 
filled their  duty  to  the  nation,  you  will  have 
achieved  such  a  standard  of  excellence  that 
the  question  of  which  agency  is  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  tool  in  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  will  not  need  to  be  asked. 
You  and  your  colleagues  will  already  have 
given  the  answer. 

But  having  a  central  place  in  the  policy 
process  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Your 
ultimate  objective  must  be  to  serve  your 
country  with  all  your  heart  and  mind,  no 
matter  how  onerous  the  task,  no  matter 
how    difficult   your   position.    Your   job,    as 
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junior  officers  no  less  than  when  you  reach 
the  senior  levels,  will  often  require  undra- 
matic,  persevering,  laborious  effort.  But  if 
you  do  your  best,  I  believe  you  will  always 
find  it  exhilarating. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  Director  Gen- 
eral and  all  your  other  colleagues  here  in 
the  Department  and  abroad  when  I  extend 
to  you  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  produc- 
tive career.  You  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
an  exciting  time,  in  a  world  poised  between 
great  danger  and  unprecedented  promise. 
Whether  we  succumb  to  the  dangers  or  re- 
alize the  promise  will,  in  large  measure,  de- 
pend on  you. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed 
on  ABC  Saturday  News 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  by  Ted  Koppel  re- 
corded for  broadcast  on  the  ABC  television 
Saturday  News  on  July  5. 

Press  release  355  dated  July  5 

Mr.  Koppel:  And  in  Washington,  earlier 
today,  an  interview  with  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Israelis  are  obviously 
nervous.  Tomorrow  they  have  a  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  these  rumors  of  the  past  week 
while  you  have  been  away  have  got  them 
terribly  upset,  privately  and  semipublicly. 
To  what  extent  is  the  United  States  still  com- 
mitted to  Israel?  To  what  extent  is  there  a 
drifting  apart? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States  is 
committed  to  the  survival  and  security  of 
Israel,  and  nothing  in  the  current  discussions 
changes  that  situation.  We  also  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  security  of  Israel  is  best  as- 
sured through  a  process  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  if  there  is 
no  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
another  war  sooner  or  later  will  be  inevitable 
with  disastrous  consequences  for  all  of  the 
peoples  in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  for 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  serious  conse- 


quences for  the  United  States  in  terms  of  a 
possible  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  there 
should  be  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  fact,  we  feel  there  must  be 
progress. 

Mr.  Koppel:  So  in  that  sense,  it  is  not 
really  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  is  pushing  very  hard  for  a  peace  set- 
tlement. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  publicly  stated  that  it  urges  progress 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  the 
United  States  also  remains  committed  to  the 
survival  and  security  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Now,  the  question  is,  is  the 
United  States  pushing  President  Sadat  and 
the  Egyptians  with  equal  vigor?  Are  you 
looking  for  concessions  from  the  Egyptians 
as  much  as  you  are  from  the  Israelis? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  all  of  the  concessions,  or  many  of 
the  concessions,  that  President  Sadat  has  of- 
fered have  been  the  result  of  American  urg- 
ing. So  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  find 
a  formula  in  which  both  sides,  making  con- 
cessions, take  a  step  toward  peace. 

Israel  does  have  a  problem  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  giving  up  territory  while  it  is  get- 
ting in  return  some  assurances.  But  this  fact 
has  been  known  for  a  year.  The  United  States 
has  asked  nothing  of  Israel  in  recent  weeks 
that  it  did  not  make  clear  that  it  felt  was 
necessary  for  the  last  10  months. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Well,  now,  as  the  Israeli  Cab- 
inet goes  into  session  tomorrow,  if  you  were 
addressing  yourself  to  the  Israeli  people  di- 
rectly, what  would  you  tell  them? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  say  that 
whatever  decision  they  make  is  going  to 
have  problems;  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
question  of  one  road  being  easy  and  the  other 
road  being  difficult.  All  roads  are  difficult. 
We  understand  their  dilemmas.  We  under- 
stand their  fears.  But  we  also  feel  that  they 
must  take  a  chance  on  making  progress 
toward  peace,  because  any  other  approach  is 
going  to  lead  to  a  war  sooner  or  later  which 
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is  going  to  have  serious  consequences,  above 
all  for  the  people  of  Israel.  But  the  United 
States  will  stand  behind  them  in  conditions 
in  which  we  can  reasonably  say  to  our  people 
that  progress  is  being  made. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  over  the 
past  few  months  both  you  and  the  President 
have  always  finessed  the  question  of  which 
route  to  take.  And  yet  it  seems  behind  the 
scenes  that  the  United  States  is  pushing  for 
another  interim  agreement.  Everything  that 
is  happening  over  the  past  few  weeks  seems 
to  indicate  another  interim  agreement.  Is 
that  inaccurate? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  always  believed  that  an  interim  agree- 
ment is  a  step  that  can  most  easily  be  taken. 
If  that  does  not  prove  possible,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  to  pursue  an  overall 
agreement. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  on  the  road 
toward  an  overall  agreement  we  will  very 
soon  find  exactly  the  same  dilemmas,  and  this 
time  on  all  fronts  and  on  all  issues  that  have 
produced  the  difficulties  now. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Next  Saturday  you  and  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  [of  Israel]  will  be  in  Bonn 
at  the  same  time.  Isn't  it  inevitable  that  the 
two  of  you  will  meet  and  talk  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  As  I  understand 
it,  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  tentative  plan  is 
to  leave  Bonn  on  Friday.  We  have  left  open 
the  possibility  that  we  might  meet,  depending 
on  the  Cabinet  decision  tomorrow  and  wheth- 
er there  are  any  further  clarifications  that 
may  be  needed.  At  this  moment,  there  is  no 
fixed  plan  to  meet,  but  there  is  a  geographic 
proximity  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
meet  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Koppel:  On  another  subject — since  you 
have  been  gone,  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  of 
India  has  revoked  essentially  all  the  demo- 
cratic processes  in  India,  in  what  we  have 
always  rather  proudly  referred  to  as  the 
world's  largest  democracy.  We  have  received 
word  that  you  came  down  rather  hard  on  all 
your  people  here  and  said,  "Button  up.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  anything."  Is  it  possible  for 


you  now  to  say  anything,  and  is  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  not  to  say  anything  when 
something  like  this  is  going  on? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  fixed  policy  of 
the  Department  of  State  is  not  to  comment  on 
the  internal  developments  in  other  countries. 
The  American  preference  for  democratic 
forms  is  clear.  But  we  do  not  think  that  it 
would  help  the  situation  at  this  moment  for 
us  to  make  daily  comments  on  the  situation 
in  India.  Our  preference  for  democratic  pro- 
cedures is  clear. 

Mr.  Koppel:  How  does  this  affect  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  that  part  of  the  world?  Does 
this  make  it  more  difficult?  Do  you  see  Mrs. 
Gandhi  now  moving  even  closer  into  the 
Soviet  orbit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Gandhi  last  week  made  some 
friendlier  references  to  the  United  States 
than  has  been  the  case  previously.  The  United 
States  considers  India  an  important  country. 
We  have  said  this  during  periods  of  diffi- 
culties with  Indian  foreign  policy,  and  we 
have  to  say  this  now.  We  were  not  asked 
about  these  domestic  events  that  are  taking 
place  in  India,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  make  official  comments  on 
these. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Also  while  you  were  gone — a 
great  deal  has  happened  while  you  have  been 
away — the  Murphy  Commission  [Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy']  issued  its 
findings,  and  one  of  the  points  they  made  was 
that  in  the  future  they  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  shoidd  simidtaneously  hold  the  positions 
of  Secretary  of  State  and  head  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council.  If  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  take  an  objective  view  of  that,  how  would 
you  feel  in  the  future?  Do  you  think  anyone 
shoidd  ever  again  hold  these  dual  positions? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  the  flexibility.  It 
depends  entirely  on  his  chemistry  with  the 
people  concerned  and  on  the  qualities  of  the 
people  concerned.  And  therefore  I  don't  think 
there  should  be  any  legislative  action  that 
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constricts  the  President's  freedom  of  choice. 

I  think  the  Murphy  Commission  has  a 
point  that  under  normal  circumstances  it 
would  be  more  usual  to  keep  the  two  jobs 
split.  But  I  think  that  the  President,  if  he 
finds  somebody  with  whom  he  can  work  in 
this  manner,  and  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, should  have  the  flexibility  to  make 
that  decision. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Well,  if  you  will  permit  my 
phrasing  it  this  way,  what  is  the  abnormality 
of  the  current  situation?  Are  you  the  ab- 
normality? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  The  situation  is 
that  I  was  Assistant  to  the  President  when 
I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  so  I  had 
in  fact  been  carrying  out — I  had  been  in  fact 
active  in  both  jobs. 

Secondly,  that  the  President  obviously  has 
believed  that  I  can  perform  both  jobs  simul- 
taneously, and  I  have  no  question  that  this 
can  happen  again.  When  Acheson  was  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  when  Dulles  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  they  in  fact  carried  out  both 
jobs,  though  they  didn't  have  the  title.  The 
position  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President  at 
that  time  was  a  purely  technical  administra- 
tive function. 

And  therefore,  when  you  have  a  strong 
Secretary  of  State  who  has  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  President,  in  fact  the  tendency 
is  that  he  will  carry  out  both  of  these  jobs. 
It  is  not  such  an  unusual  event. 

Mr.  Koppel:  You  don't,  then,  regard  this 
as  a  personal  slap  at  you. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  In  fact,  they 
specifically  exempted  me. 


Sixth  Round  of  U.S. -Spain  Talks 
Held   in  Washington 

Joint  U.S. -Spain  Communique  1 

The  sixth  round  of  negotiations  between 
the  Spanish  and  the  United  States  delega- 
tions took  place  in  Washington  from  June  16 
to  June  19.  The  Spanish  delegation  was 
chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Juan  Jose  Rovira,  and  the 
American  delegation  was  headed  by  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large  Robert  J.  McCloskey. 

The  two  delegations  continued  the  discus- 
sion on  the  key  aspects  of  the  defense  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  countries  and  noted 
the  progress  being  made  in  defining  areas 
of  mutual  agreement. 

The  discussions  included  an  examination 
of  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  facilities  which 
are  used  by  American  forces,  and  Spanish 
military  defense  needs. 

The  two  delegations  agreed  to  set  up  a 
steering  committee  which  would  establish 
guidelines  and  supervise  working  groups 
which  would  study  specific  technical  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  result  of  their  decision  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  work,  the  two  delegations  agreed 
to  hold  the  seventh  round  in  Madrid  during 
the  week  beginning  June  30th. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  offered  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  two  delegations,  and  Ambas- 
sador McCloskey  reciprocated  with  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  State  Department  in  honor  of 
Under  Secretary  Rovira. 


1  Issued  on  June  19  (text  from  press  release  341) 
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President  Ford's  News  Conference  of  June  25 


Folloiving  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  President  Ford  on  the  South 
Grounds  at  the  White  House  on  June  25.1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  has  consistently  disavowed 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Is  that  still 
our  policy  in  view  of  recent  developments  ? 

President  Ford:  Well,  the  United  States 
has  a  policy  that  means  that  we  have  the 
maximum  flexibility  for  the  determination 
of  what  is  in  our  own  national  interest.  We 
had  a  change  of  some  degree  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

When  I  took  office,  or  since  I  have  taken 
office,  I  have  discussed  this  change  to  maxi- 
mize our  flexibility  and  to  give  us  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  our  own  national  security 
with  Secretary  Schlesinger  [Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  R.  Schlesinger],  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  good  policy,  and  it  is  a  policy 
that  I  think  will  help  to  deter  war  and  pre- 
serve the  peace. 

Q.  Well,  may  I  follow  up,  sir? 

President  Ford:  Sure. 

Q.  You  haven't  said  whether  you  will  use 
the  first  strike,  in  terms  of  tactical  or  stra- 
tegic, and  don't  you  think  the  American  peo- 
ple should  know  ? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  discuss  at  a  press  conference 
what  our  utilization  will  be  of  our  tactical 
or  strategic  weapons.  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  to  be  determined  if  and  when  there  are 
any  requirements  for  our  national  interests. 
And  I  don't  believe  under  these  circumstances 


1  For  the   complete   transcript,   see    Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  June  30. 


that  I  should  discuss  how,  when,  or  what  kind 
of  weapons  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated 
Press] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  like  your  formal  declara- 
tion of  candidacy,  the  completion  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  reassessment  is  getting  closer  every 
day.  I  wonder  how  close  is  it  now,  and  does 
it  look  more  like  a  return  to  step-by-step 
diplomacy  or  a  move  to  Geneva? 

President  Ford:  The  reassessment  that  we 
are  undertaking  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East 
has  not  been  concluded.  We  have  met  with  a 
number  of  heads  of  government  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  discussed  the  alternatives  and 
options  with  a  number  of  other  people  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  But  I  cannot 
give  you  a  date  as  to  when  that  reassessment 
will  be  concluded. 

Obviously,  it  is  getting  closer  and  closer — 
because  we  must  not  permit,  to  the  degree 
that  we  can  affect  it,  a  stalemate  or  stagna- 
tion, because  the  longer  we  have  no  move- 
ment toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  have  war  and  all  of  its 
ill  ramifications. 

I  can  only  say  we  are  working  on  the  prob- 
lem with  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and 
with  others  and  that  the  reassessment  will 
be  concluded  in  an  appropriate  time  and  it 
will  provide  for  movement,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Yes,  Mr.  Cormier. 

Q.  Is  it  more  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
Geneva  or  more  shuttle  diplomacy? 

President  Ford:  The  options  are  still  open. 
Yes,  Mr.  Barnes  [Fred  Barnes,  Washing- 
ton Star]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  popularity  in  the 
public  opinion  polls  has  risen  rather  dra- 
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matically  recently,  and  I  know  you  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  -pollster  Louis  Harris. 
To  what  do  you  attribute  your  improvement 
in  the  public  opinion  polls  recently? 

President  Ford:  Naturally,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  polls  have  shown  improvement.  I 
think  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  consistently  strong  policy,  do- 
mestically, aimed  at  doing  something  affirma- 
tively about  inflation  and  showing  our  con- 
cern and  compassion  in  the  field  of  finding  a 
remedy  to  the  recession. 

I  think  it  also  reflects  some  of  the  hard  de- 
cisions we  had  to  make  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy.  Obviously,  the  Mayaguez  incident 
and  the  way  it  was  handled  has  had  a  good 
reaction,  but  we  have  done  other  things  in 
foreign  policy.  The  trip  to  Europe,  I  think, 
was  effective  in  that  it  showed  the  alliance  is 
strong  and  we  are  committed  to  the  alliance. 
And,  of  course,  the  alliance  has  contained  ag- 
gression and  maintained  peace  in  Western 
Europe. 

So  there  is  a  whole  series  of  things  that, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been  good  for  the  coun- 
try. And  when  something  is  good  for  the  na- 
tion, people  who  have  something  to  do  with 
it  do  benefit  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
policy,  Secretary  Kissinger  spoke  in  Atlanta 
the  other  night,  and  he  had  something  to  say 
about  our  alliances,  that  no  country  should 
imagine  that  it  is  doing  us  a  favor  by  re- 
maining in  an  alliance  with  us.  Is  this  a  sig- 
nal of  a  new  attitude  toward  our  allies  ? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  it  is  a  signal 
of  a  new  attitude.  Any  bilateral  agreement 
is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties,  and 
any  alliance,  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  al- 
liance, is  also  in  the  mutual  interest  of  all 
of  the  participants. 

Now,  occasionally,  I  suspect,  some  partner 
gets  the  impression  that  his  country  is 
getting  less  out  of  an  alliance  than  another. 
We  think  it  is  important  to  keep  them  on  a 
mutual  basis,  and  we  intend  to  do  so.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  Secretary  Kissinger's 
comments  in  Atlanta  the  other  night  that  was 
aimed  at  any  one  country  or  any  one  alliance. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  might  have  had  Turkey  in 


mind  as  one  country,  I  am  just  wondering  if 
this  is  a  diplomatic  thing  to  say  at  this  time 
when  our  bases  are  at  stake  and  the  welfare 
of  NATO? 

President  Ford:  Secretary  Kissinger's 
comment,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  was  not 
aimed  at  any  one  country  or  any  one  alliance. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  conflict  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
Cyprus  difficulty  of  about  18  months  or  more 
ago,  which  has  resulted  in  differences  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Greece. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  work 
as  we  have  in  the  past  to  try  and  find  an  an- 
swer to  that  problem.  But  I  don't  think  the 
Secretary's  comment  in  Atlanta  was  aimed 
at  either  Greece  or  Turkey  or  any  particular 
alliance. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  congressional  budget 
office  is  concerned  that  if  the  Middle  East  oil 
producers  raise  the  price  of  oil  this  fall  as 
they  have  threatened  to  do,  it  will  prolong  the 
American  recession  and  delay  the  recovery. 
If  the  Middle  East  oil  producers  do,  in  fact, 
increase  the  price  of  oil,  would  you  expect  the 
American  people  to  just  swallow  that  in- 
crease or  would  you  have  a  definitive  Ad- 
ministration response  to  an  increase  from  the 
Middle  East,  and  if  you  do,  what  would  it  be? 

President  Ford:  First,  any  increase  in  for- 
eign oil  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  very  dis- 
ruptive and  totally  unacceptable. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Congress  to  pass  an  energy  program  that 
would  make  us  less  vulnerable  to  any  price 
increase  by  foreign  oil  sources.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Congress  has  done  nothing,  but  we  are 
going  to  continue  pressing  the  Congress  to 
act. 

Now,  our  program,  which  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  pass  eventually,  would  produce 
more  domestic  oil  and  make  us  less  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
to  work  with  our  allies  the  oil-consuming  na- 
tions to  bring  our  policies  closer  together  so 
we  can  act  in  negotiations  with  the  oil- 
producing  countries.  And  the  International 
Energy  Agency,  which  was  formed  by  the  oil- 
consuming  nations,  has  made  some  progress 
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in  this  area.  I  hope  that  through  this  organi- 
zation and  our  domestic  energy  program,  we 
can  meet  the  challenge,  or  the  prospective  or 
possible  challenge,  of  the  OPEC  [Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  na- 
tions. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
that  an  increase  from  the  Middle  East  woidd 
be  unacceptable,  or  do  you  have  something 
else  in  mind,  and  could  you  spell  that  out? 
What  does  unacceptable  mean? 

President  Ford:  It  means  that  it  is  unac- 
ceptable in  the  sense  that  we  as  a  nation 
individually  and  we  as  a  nation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  allies  are  going  to  find  some 
answers  other  than  OPEC  oil. 

Yes,  Mr.  Schieffer  [Bob  Schieffer,  CBS 
News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  your  com- 
ments to  Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International]  at  the  beginning  of  the  news 
conference,  let  me  just  ask  you  this  question 
pointblank:  If  North  Korea  attacked  South 
Korea,  would  you  use  nuclear  weapons  to 
stop  that? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Schief- 
fer, that  I  ought  to,  in  a  news  conference  like 
this,  discuss  what  I  might  or  would  do  under 
the  circumstances  you  describe.  We  have  a 
strong  deterrent  force,  strategically  and  tac- 
tically, and  of  course  those  forces  will  be 
used  in  a  flexible  way  in  our  own  national 
interest,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  discuss  how  or  when  they 
would  be  used  under  the  circumstances — 

Q.  You  are  flatly  not  ruling  it  out,  though? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  either  confirming 
it  or  denying  it.  I  am  saying  we  have  the 
forces  and  they  will  be  used  in  our  national 
interest,  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago 
Daily  News] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  old  sidekick,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
has  written  in  a  magazine  article  that  the 
Russians  have  repeatedly  violated  the  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  agree- 
ment and  have  mocked  detente,  and  he  also 


has  some  things  to  say  about  what  they  are 
doing  in  Portugal  and  the  Middle  East.  How 
concerned  are  you  about  these  charges? 

President  Ford:  I  have  investigated  the 
allegations  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated the  SALT  agreements,  that  they  have 
used  loopholes  to  do  certain  things  that  were 
intended  not  to  be  done  under  the  agreement. 

I  have  found  that  they  have  not  violated 
the  SALT  agreement,  they  have  not  used 
any  loopholes.  And  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  have  or  they  have  not,  there 
is  a  standing  consultative  group  that  is  an  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  deciding  after 
investigation  whether  there  have  been  any 
violations.  And  that  group,  after  looking  into 
the  allegations,  came  to  the  conclusion  there 
had  been  no  violations. 

Now,  as  I  indicated  in  Brussels  at  a  press 
conference,  we  are  concerned  about  develop- 
ments in  Portugal.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
Communist-dominated  government  in  Portu- 
gal is  compatible  with  NATO. 

Now,  it  has  not  reached  that  stage  yet,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  not,  and  some  of 
the  developments  in  the  last  several  days 
are  somewhat  encouraging.  We  certainly 
have  a  concern  and  a  care  and  a  great  friend- 
ship for  the  Portuguese  people.  And  we  will 
do  what  we  can  in  a  legitimate,  proper  way 
to  make  sure  that  the  rights  of  the  Portu- 
guese people  are  protected. 

Q.  Can  I  also  ask  you  in  connection  with 
this,  do  you  then  see  that  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  is  likely  to  come  off  as  the 
Russians  tvould  like  to  have  it  come  off,  in 
late  July,  in  Helsinki? 

President  Ford:  There  have  been  rather 
protracted  negotiations  involving  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference.  It  didn't  look  a 
few  months  ago  that  there  would  be  any 
conclusion  this  summer.  But  there  have  been 
some  compromises  made,  and  there  may  be 
some  others  achieved  that  would  permit  a 
summit  this  summer  in  Helsinki.  But  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  I  could  say 
there  will  be  a  summit,  because  the  compro- 
mises have  not  been  finally  achieved. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
sir,  you  said  that  if  the  Arabs  hike  their  oil 
prices  or  there  were  another  embargo,  it 
would  be  very  disruptive  for  the  economy. 
You  have  also  said  recently  that  the  reces- 
sion has  bottomed  out  or  is  bottoming  out. 
May  I  ask  you  what  will  happen  to  your 
predictions  that  the  recession  is  bottoming 
out  if  the  oil-producing  nations  hike  the 
price  of  oil  by  $2  to  $4  a  barrel  as  they  are 
threatening  to  do  this  October? 

President  Ford:  If  such  an  oil  price  were 
put  into  effect,  it  would  have  an  impact  on 
our  economy.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  a 
much  more  significant  impact  on  the  econo- 
mies of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  prob- 
ably an  even  more  adverse  impact  on  the 
economies  of  the  developing  nations.  It 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  worldwide. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  OPEC 
to  raise  their  prices  under  these  circum- 
stances, because  an  unhealthy  economy  in 
the  United  States  and  worldwide  is  not  in 
their  best  interest. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  making  any 
current  efforts  to  persuade  the  oil-producing 
nations  not  to  increase  their  prices  this 
autumn  as  they  have  threatened,  and  are  you 
meeting  with  any  success? 

President  Ford:  We  are  seeking  to  solidify 
our  consumer-nation  organization  so  that  we 
act  in  concert  when  we  have  to  meet  with 
the  producing  nations. 

And  equally  importantly,  I  am  trying  to 
get  the  United  States  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing affirmatively  in  the  field  of  energy  so 
we  don't  have  to  worry  about  OPEC  price 
increases. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission was  told  about  extensive  electronic 
surveillance  by  Soviet  intelligence  agents  and 
American  ability  to  piggyback  on  to  that 
monitoring.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  that 
has  been  going  on  and  what  is  being  done 
about  it? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
comment  on  a  matter  of  that  kind.  I  can  say 


very  emphatically  that  we  have  an  expert 
intelligence-gathering  community  in  our 
Federal  Government  and  we  have  a  first- 
class  counterintelligence  organization  in  the 
United  States  Government.  I  have  full  faith 
in  their  responsibilities  in  any  field,  such  as 
that  that  you  mention. 


U.S.   Contributes  $10.9  Million 
for  Cyprus  Relief 

AID  Announcement,  June  3  1 

The  United  States  is  contributing  $10.9 
million  to  two  international  agencies  for  the 
relief  effort  in  Cyprus,  bringing  total  dona- 
tions for  the  1975  fiscal  year  to  $25  million. 
The  new  contributions,  made  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID),  con- 
sist of  $9.9  million  to  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  $1 
million  to  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  to  continue  their  as- 
sistance to  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
displaced  from  their  homes  in  1974.  The 
present  grants  bring  the  total  U.S.  assistance 
to  Cyprus  to  $20.8  million  to  the  UNHCR 
and  $4.2  million  to  the  ICRC.  The  United 
States  has  provided  about  half  of  the  total 
contributions  from  more  than  40  govern- 
ments and  private  donors  in  20  countries. 

Part  of  the  AID  contribution  will  be  used 
by  UNHCR  to  buy  imported  food  and  local 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  support  the 
relief  feeding  program.  In  addition,  the  AID 
funds  will  be  used  to  purchase  about  $3.5 
million  worth  of  blankets  and  sheets  in  the 
United  States  for  distribution  to  victims  of 
the  civil  strife.  The  immediate  needs  of 
shelter  for  displaced  persons  have  been  met, 
and  the  main  requirements  are  now  food  and 
work.  The  remaining  AID  funds  will  finance 
small  projects  developed  by  local  authorities 
to  provide  work  relief  to  fill  the  direct  needs 
of  displaced  persons. 


1  Text  from  AID  press  release  75-49  dated  June  3. 
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The  $1  million  AID  donation  to  the  ICRC 
will  be  used  to  help  that  relief  agency  protect 
civilians,  provide  medical  and  relief  assist- 
ance, and  trace  missing  persons.  Under  its 
relief  assistance  program,  the  ICRC  has 
made  regular  deliveries  of  meat,  baby  foods, 
and  powdered  milk  to  about  140,000  persons 
and  has  distributed  food  to  some  5,000 
Turkish  Cypriots  in  unsurrendered  villages. 
An  ICRC  tracing  agency  collects  information 
concerning  missing  persons  on  both  sides 
and  has  carried  more  than  a  million  mes- 
sages between  families  and  friends  separated 
by  the  civil  strife. 


People's  Republic  of  Mozambique 
Recognized  by  United  States 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  June 
25  from  President  Ford  to  Samora  Moises 
Machel,  President  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Mozambique. 

Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents   dated    June    30 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form you  that  the  United  States  Government 
extends  recognition  to  Mozambique.  It  is  our 
hope,  with  your  agreement,  that  diplomatic 
relations  can  soon  be  established  between  our 
two  countries. 

We  congratulate  your  leaders  and  their 
Portuguese  colleagues  on  the  wise  statesman- 
ship that  has  led  to  Mozambique's  independ- 
ence. 

The  American  people  share  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Mozambique  the  knowledge  that  hard- 
won  individual  liberty  and  national  independ- 
ence can  be  preserved  only  by  unremitting 
labor  and  sacrifice. 

As  we  strengthen  and  multiply  our  bonds 
of  mutual  friendship,  I  am  confident  of  a 
future  in  which  our  two  peoples  will  work 
together  in  the  freedom,  peace  and  security 
of  all  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  June  25, 1975. 


Secretary  Designates  U.S.  Members 
of  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
June  26  (press  release  347)  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  designated  four  U.S.  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
They  are  William  W.  Bishop  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Herbert  Brownell  of  New  York,  N.Y., 
Monroe  Leigh  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  John 
R.  Stevenson  of  New  York,  N.Y.  (For  bio- 
graphic data,  see  press  resealse  347.)  Messrs. 
Brownell  and  Stevenson  are  being  appointed 
to  a  second  consecutive  term.  Members  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  serve  in 
their  personal  capacities  and  not  as  officers 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years. 

Under  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  nominate  persons 
for  election  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly  as  judges  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  The  Statute  recom- 
mends that  each  national  group  of  Perma- 
nent Court  members  "consult  its  highest 
court  of  justice,  its  legal  faculties  and  schools 
of  law,  and  its  national  academies  and  na- 
tional sections  of  international  academies  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  law"  before  making  these 
nominations.  Five  vacancies  will  occur  on  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  this  year. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was 
created  by  the  1899  and  1907  Hague  Conven- 
tions for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes  "with  the  object  of  facilitat- 
ing an  immediate  recourse  to  arbitration  for 
international  differences,  which  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy."  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  two  Hague  Conventions, 
each  signatory  power  selects  four  persons  as 
members  of  the  Court.  The  Hague  Conven- 
tions provide  that  when  any  contracting 
powers  desire  to  seek  recourse  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  difference  that  has  arisen  between 
them,  the  tribunal  to  decide  the  difference 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  general  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Court. 
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Department  Discusses  Policy  on  the  Sale 
of  U.S.  Military  Articles  and   Services 


Statement  by  Thomas  Stern 

Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  * 


I  would  like  to  address  myself  today  to 
U.S.  foreign  military  sales  policy  considera- 
tions, in  particular  our  purposes  and  goals 
in  selling  defense  articles  and  services  and 
general  infrastructure  to  governments  with 
which  we  maintain  close  security  ties  as  well 
as  those  with  which  we  share  common 
political  and  economic  interests. 

I  hope  that  today's  session  represents  the 
continuation  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Our  policies  support  the 
regional  and  global  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  our  interests  are  supported.  I  also 
hope  to  demonstrate  that  our  policies  and 
program  are  carefully  constructed  and  pur- 
sued with  prudence  and  balance.  You  will 
note  that  I  do  not  use  the  phrase  "arms 
transfers";  for  to  do  so  would  obscure  the 
fact  that  many  foreign  military  sales  orders 
include  funds  for  training,  maintenance,  and 
construction  of  facilities  which  have  both 
military  as  well  as  civilian  uses. 

The  most  fundamental  reason  for  security 
assistance  and  military  sales  is  to  be  found 
in  American  history  and  the  growing 
realization  in  this  country  that,  in  the  20th 
century,  we  could  not  isolate  ourselves  from 
the  mainstream  of  major  forces  and  events 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Economic  Policy  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  June  18.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


abroad.  The  view  that  aggression  should  not 
be  permitted  to  succeed  had,  after  our  ex- 
perience in  World  War  II,  assumed  a  certain 
moral  force.  The  emergence  of  new  threats 
in  the  late  1940's,  toward  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Europe,  and  then  Korea,  were  clear  chal- 
lenges to  our  own  security. 

As  the  leading  proponent  of  collective 
security  and  international  organization,  we 
looked  to  the  newly  formed  United  Nations 
to  respond.  Where  it  could  not,  we  created 
regional  collective  security  organizations. 
Where  required  and  appropriate,  we  also 
entered  into  special  bilateral  arrangements. 
Throughout  this  immediate  postwar  period, 
the  United  States  saw  the  danger  to  its  in- 
terests as  both  military  and  ideological,  i.e., 
as  a  threat  to  the  beliefs,  values,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Western  world. 

In  a  world  that  was  divided  along  bipolar 
lines,  the  U.S.  role  as  a  major  supplier  was 
clear  and  straightforward:  we  sold  or  gave 
military  materiel  and  services  to  countries 
that  were  closely  associated  with  us  in  op- 
position to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  While  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  sometimes  debated  the  specifics  of 
our  security  assistance  program,  there 
existed  a  consensus  on  the  relationship  of  our 
program  to  our  security,  and  it  was  generally 
supported. 

More  recently,  however,  changes  in  the 
international  scene  have  made  security  rela- 
tionships a  much  more  complex  subject. 

The  rigid  bipolar  world  of  the  1950's  and 
early   1960's  no  longer  exists.  Our  painful 
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involvement  in  Viet-Nam  is  ended.  And 
power  no  longer  is  measured  today  in  purely 
military  terms.  The  post-bipolar  period  is  an 
era  of  increasing  interdependence  in  the 
fields  of  international  trade,  international 
security,  and  in  development,  trade,  and 
shared  environmental  concerns. 

Despite  this  interdependence,  this  is  a 
world  of  nations,  whose  number  is  constantly 
growing.  The  total  now  approaches  150.  All 
have  some  kind  of  armed  force,  and  few 
judge  themselves  capable  of  insuring  in- 
ternal order  or  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  their  territory  without  external  sources  of 
military  supply.  Furthermore,  no  govern- 
ment can  be  indifferent  to  its  security,  how- 
ever it  defines  it;  and  security  requirements 
will  compete  with  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment for  a  share  of  whatever  resources 
are  available. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  this  is  also  a  world 
in  which  the  level  and  quantity  of  military 
transactions  between  nations  will  be  sub- 
stantial. Most  of  the  world's  almost  150 
nations  have  no  arms  industries.  Their 
equipment  and  related  services  must  be  ac- 
quired from  the  more  industrialized  nations 
on  a  cash,  credit,  or  grant  basis. 

In  the  early  1950's  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  the  dominant  sup- 
pliers of  major  weapons  systems.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  now  very  active,  and  France  has 
equaled  and  at  times  surpassed  Britain  as  a 
major  weapons  supplier.  Nine  nations  were 
the  source  of  97  percent  of  world  military 
exports  over  the  period  1964-73.  The  United 
States  delivered  51  percent,  the  Soviet  Union 
27  percent,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  China  10  percent,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Canada,  and  West  Germany  8.5 
percent.  These  trends  all  point  toward  the 
growth  in  size  and  complexity  of  the  inter- 
national military  trade. 

Today,  those  who  purchase  from  the 
United  States  vary  widely  in  their  security 
concerns  and  political  orientations.  There 
are,  of  course,  the  traditional  U.S.  allies, 
such  as  the  NATO  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  In  addition,  we  sell  military  items 
to  Israel,  Korea,  Jordan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand — countries  with  which  we  maintain 


special  ties  and  connections.  Within  the  past 
three  years,  a  substantial  proportion  of  our 
military  sales  has  shifted  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  area.  This  is  an  area  where  a  spectacu- 
lar transition  is  in  progress  in  terms  of  the 
balance  of  economic  power,  the  emergence 
of  new  political  institutions,  and  the  transfer 
of  technology  from  industrialized  nations  to 
states  in  the  region.  It  is  also  an  area  where 
concerns  for  security  and  stability  have 
loomed  large  since  Britain's  termination  in 
1971  of  its  protective  presence.  Because  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could 
have  a  profound  influence  on  the  world 
balance  of  power,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
developed  a  special  relationship  with  a  num- 
ber of  states  in  the  area. 


Organization   of   Review   Process 

I  wish  to  turn  next  to  how  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment functions  in  the  military  sales  field. 

In  developing  and  implementing  its  policy, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  developed  in  recent 
years  a  well-structured  review  process  that 
passes  on  all  requests  for  military  materiel 
and  services  within  the  framework  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Acts.  This  process  may  be  familiar  to 
you,  but  I  would  like  to  recapitulate  briefly 
its  main  features. 

The  normal  review  channel  for  military 
equipment  transfers  which  involve  appro- 
priated funds  is  the  Security  Assistance  Pro- 
gram Review  Committee  chaired  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Security  As- 
sistance and  consisting  of  representatives 
from  State,  Defense,  Treasury,  OMB,  NSC, 
AID,  and  ACDA  [Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  National  Security  Council,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency] .  The  commit- 
tee reviews  both  the  level  and  the  content  of 
each  country  program. 

In  cases  of  cash  sales  through  government 
channels  or  commercial  sales,  the  procedures 
vary  somewhat  depending  on  type  of  case. 
All  cases  are  processed  within  policy  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Department. 
Furthermore,  all  major  cases  must  be  ap- 
proved by  senior  officials  in  the  Department. 
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Within  the  State  Department  cases  are  re- 
viewed by  the  regional  bureau  involved  and 
the  Politico-Military  Bureau.  In  very  im- 
portant cases  of  whatever  type,  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State  may  make  the 
decision. 

Although  the  views  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  are  fully  taken  into  account  in 
the  decisionmaking  process,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  make  policy  with  respect  to  military 
sales  or  transfers.  The  prime  responsibility 
of  the  Defense  Department  is  to  implement 
national  policy.  This  is  clearly  understood 
within  the  executive  branch  but  may  not  be 
so  clearly  understood  elsewhere. 

Procedures  in  and  of  themselves,  of 
course,  cannot  insure  that  sales,  or  any  other 
activity,  support  the  national  interest.  Deci- 
sions are  made  by  men,  not  organizational 
and  staffing  arrangements.  But  procedures 
can  help  insure  that  the  relevant  informa- 
tion, analysis,  and  perspectives  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  issue  for  decision. 

Factors  Affecting  Transfer  Decisions 

There  is  a  large  range  of  considerations 
that  we  normally  take  into  account  when 
judging  whether  to  enter  into  a  military 
supply  relationship  and — when  that  deci- 
sion is  positive — determining  what  kinds 
and  quantities  of  materiel  and  services  we 
will  provide.  Each  case  is  unique  and  handled 
as  such.  There  are,  however,  some  fairly  con- 
sistent yardsticks  that  we  do  apply,  and  I 
would  like  to  sketch  these  briefly  for  you. 

On  the  political  side  we  assess : 

— The  role  the  country  plays  in  its  sur- 
roundings and  what  interests  it  has  in 
common  with  the  United  States  and  where 
our  interests  diverge. 

— Whether  the  transactions  further  U.S. 
objectives  more  on  balance  than  other 
economic  or  political  measures. 

— The  position  of  influence  that  sales 
might  help  support,  including  the  potential 
restraint  that  can  be  applied  in  conflict  situa- 
tions. 

— Whether  a  particular  sale  would  set  a 
precedent  which   could  lead  to  further  re- 


quests for  arms  or  similar  requests  from 
other  countries. 

— The  current  internal  stability  of  the 
recipient  country,  its  capacity  to  maintain 
that  stability,  and  its  attitude  toward  human 
rights. 

— The  disadvantages  of  not  selling  to  a 
government  with  which  we  enjoy  good  rela- 
tions. 

— The  options  available  to  the  recipient 
country.  Will  a  refusal  result  in  the  country's 
turning  to  other  sources  of  supply?  What 
sources?  What  will  be  the  political,  military, 
and  economic  implications  of  this?  If  a  coun- 
try has  options  that  it  will  unhesitatingly 
employ,  by  refusing  to  sell  might  we  forfeit 
opportunities  of  maintaining  a  close  rela- 
tionship that  could  better  enable  us  to  de- 
velop or  maintain  parallel  interests  and 
objectives? 

There  are  also  important  economic  ques- 
tions: 

— Whether  the  proposed  sale  is  consistent 
with  the  country's  development  goals  or  our 
economic  assistance  program,  if  there  is  one. 

— Whether  the  sale  might  strain  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  manage  its  debt  obligation  or 
entail  operations  and  maintenance  costs  that 
might  make  excessive  claims  on  future 
budgets. 

— The  economic  benefits  to  the  United 
States  from  the  sale  or  coproduction  of  arms, 
especially  to  the  oil-rich  states.  As  significant 
as  these  benefits  may  be,  however,  they  re- 
main secondary  and  certainly  would  never 
decide  an  issue. 

And  finally,  there  are  military  aspects  to 
be  taken  into  account: 

— The  threat  the  military  capability  is 
supposed  to  counter  or  deter,  whether  we 
agree  on  the  nature  of  the  threat,  and  how  it 
relates  to  our  own  security.  During  a  period 
when  the  United  States  and  some  other 
major  powers  are  transferring  some  security 
responsibilities,  we  must  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  security  concerns  of  smaller  coun- 
tries. To  us  their  concerns  may  seem  exag- 
gerated, but  to  them  their  concerns  are 
usually  very  real. 

— How  the  proposed  transfer  affects  the 
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regional  military  balance,  regional  military 
tensions,  or  the  military  buildup  plans  of 
another  country. 

— Whether  the  recipient  country  has  the 
capability  to  absorb  and  utilize  the  arms 
effectively. 

— What  other  military  interests — for  ex- 
ample, overflight  rights  or  access  to  facili- 
ties— would  be  supported  by  the  transaction. 

— The  impact  on  our  readiness.  At  least 
since  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  October  1973, 
we  have  had  to  assess  the  impact  of  sales  on 
the  readiness  posture  of  our  own  forces. 

— Whether  a  substantial  physical  de- 
pendence on  U.S.  sources  of  supply  could 
enable  us  to  better  control  conflict  under 
some  circumstances. 

— Finally,  except  in  special  circumstances 
we  do  not  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  certain 
sensitive  items  such  as  hand-transportable 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  weapons  which 
are  primarily  designed  for  use  against 
crowds. 

The  basic  issue  is  to  make  the  best  possible 
systematic  judgment  in  light  of  the  totality 
of  U.S.  interests  just  as  we  do  in  other  in- 
ternational political  judgments.  And  this  is 
a  critical  point:  security  relationships  are 
an  element  of  foreign  policy  and  thus 
neither  more  nor  less  subject  to  uncertainties 
than  any  other  tool  of  policy.  Like  any  other 
tool  it  could  theoretically  be  dispensed  with. 
But  in  an  age  when  we  need  to  exploit  our 
capabilities  to  the  maximum,  it  would  be 
pointless  to  forgo  the  use  of  any  tool  that, 
when  wisely  used,  promises  substantial 
benefit  at  acceptable  cost  and  risk. 

Various   Rationales  for  Transfers 

I  believe  it  would  be  important  in  this 
context  to  consider  why  the  United  States  is, 
for  many  countries,  the  supplier  of  choice. 

At  the  simplest  level,  others  prefer  our 
products  because  they  are  of  high  quality. 
Like  other  American  manufactured  goods, 
our  hardware  is  well  designed,  well  made, 
and  dependable.  Our  supporting  systems — 
training  and  logistics — are  second  to  none. 

Of  equal  importance,  many  nations  want 
to  buy  from   us   because  they  want  to   be 


associated  with  the  United  States  on  other 
matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  they  may 
wish  to  avoid  relations  with  other  exporting 
countries  whose  intentions  are  open  to  ques- 
tion. Military  assistance  and,  most  recently, 
military  sales  have  been  supporting  elements 
in  relationships  with  friends  and  allies  over 
the  years.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what 
Under  Secretary  Sisco  recently  stated  during 
a  discussion  of  our  transfer  policies :  - 

These  are  valid  questions  for  Americans  who  are 
troubled  at  seeing  their  country  in  the  arms  supply 
business.  The  image  of  the  "merchant  of  death" 
dies  hard. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  .  .  .  demonstrate  that 
we  are  dealing  with  it  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
and  carefully  developed  policy  concept.  The  fact  is 
that  foreign  relations  are  a  whole  piece.  We  cannot 
pick  up  elements  with  which  we  feel  comfortable  and 
ignore  others.  For  every  country  in  the  world,  its 
ability  to  defend  itself  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  its  national  survival.  If  we  do  not  take  this  into 
account  in  our  relations  with  that  country,  the 
totality  of  our  relationships  with  that  country  will 
suffer,  as  will  our  political  and  economic  objectives. 

Even  nations  not  under  immediate  threat 
find  it  prudent  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of 
military  capability  to  meet  unforeseen 
foreign  or  domestic  contingencies,  much  as 
we  did  through  long  periods  of  our  own  his- 
tory. Also,  a  military  establishment  is  almost 
an  inevitable  symbol  of  national  sovereignty, 
especially  in  new  countries  that  are  develop- 
ing a  national  identity  and  pride.  One  may 
have  reservations  about  this,  but  it  is  a  fact 
of  life. 

Obviously  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  cater 
to  extreme  expectations,  and  we  practice 
maximum  restraint  in  dealing  with  countries 
under  these  circumstances.  But  refusal  to 
sell  any  military  articles  and  services  would 
be  in  some  cases  interpreted  as  a  signal  by 
the  United  States  that  we  do  not  support  the 
security  concerns  of  the  countries  involved 
or  do  not  consider  them  mature  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  some  types  of  military  equip- 
ment. There  may  be  cases  in  which  we  in 
fact  make  such  judgments  in  light  of  our 
interests  and  as  a  result  will  refuse  the  sale 


2  For  a  statement  by  Under  Secretary  Sisco  made 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations 
on  June  10,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1975.  p.  73. 
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of  sought-after  equipment.  However,  we 
must  recognize  the  sensitivity  of  these  prob- 
lems and  make  careful  judgments  in  a  con- 
text of  trying  to  foster  maturity  and 
responsibility. 

It  has  been  argued  that  relationships  in- 
volving military  exports  harbor  hidden  dan- 
gers. Based  primarily  on  our  Viet-Nam 
experience,  some  think  that  these  transac- 
tions, whatever  our  intentions,  can  draw  us 
into  quarrels  among  nations,  or  within  na- 
tions. 

It  is  true  that  military  transfers  by  their 
nature  are  not  as  politically  neutral  as  non- 
military  trade  or  economic  assistance, 
especially  when  the  supplier  is  a  nation,  such 
as  the  United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  that  is 
recognized  as  having  global  interests  and 
responsibilities.  Moreover,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  military  assistance  and  sales  are  by 
design  supportive  of  bilateral  relationships 
and  broader  foreign  policy  interests. 

However,  a  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween these  transfers,  whether  grant  or 
sales,  that  support  a  recognized  security 
commitment  and  others  which  support  a 
more  general  relationship.  In  the  latter  case, 
commitments  are  not  entailed;  in  the  former, 
transfers  only  support  a  commitment  al- 
ready made.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  military 
transfers  strengthen  the  ability  of  states  to 
defend  themselves,  they  can  diminish  the 
excessive  dependence  on  the  United  States 
which  has  so  often  led  to  pressures  for  direct 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  past. 

Finally,  it  is  my  own  view  that  those  who 
argue  that  our  military  assistance  and  sales 
policies  are  intrinsically  destabilizing  and 
eventually  lead  to  conflict  assume  a  narrow 
view  of  history.  In  contrast,  I  would  suggest 
that  an  arms  balance  in  areas  of  tension  has, 
in  most  cases,  inhibited  the  occurrence  of 
conflict.  Further,  I  suggest  that  a  good  case 
can  and  should  be  made  that  the  risk  of  war 
is  increased  in  situations  when  a  power  im- 
balance exists,  where  the  stronger  power  is 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaker  or 
where  one  power  or  the  other  attempts  to 
markedly  alter  the  power  relationship. 


Repeal  Urged  of  Byrd  Amendment 
on  Chrome  From  Southern  Rhodesia 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Charles  A. 
James,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations,  on  June 
19.1 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  the  draft  amendment  to  H.R.  1287.  As  the 
committee  is  aware,  the  Department  of  State 
has  already  expressed  its  strong  support  for 
H.R.  1287,  which  would  restore  the  United 
States  to  full  compliance  with  the  U.N.  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Smith  regime  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Early  passage  of  H.R. 
1287  has  become  even  more  urgent  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments  in  Southern 
Africa. 

As  was  noted  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary [for  African  Affairs  James  J.]  Blake 
when  he  appeared  before  you  in  February, 
it  is  now  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
there  will  be  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia  but, 
rather,  a  question  of  when.  There  are  con- 
tinuing indications  that  the  final  chapters 
of  the  so-called  Rhodesian  problem  are  now 
being  written.  In  Salisbury  itself,  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  perception  that  their  present 
course  can  only  lead  to  violent  tragedy,  and 
on-again-off-again  talks  between  the  Smith 
regime  and  Rhodesian  nationalists  are  under- 
way; in  Lusaka,  Dar  es  Salaam,  and  Ga- 
borone there  are  continuing  efforts  to  support 
and  encourage  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Rho- 
desia; in  Pretoria,  leaders  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  are  continuing  to  urge  the 
Smith  regime  to  reach  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment with  the  majority  of  the  Rhodesian 
people;  in  London,  the  British  Government 
announced  last  week  that  it  was  sending  an 
emissary  to   Salisbury  to  discuss  with  the 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Smith  regime  and  with  African  nationalist 
leaders  the  timing  and  modalities  of  a  con- 
stitutional conference;  in  Kingston  [Jamai- 
ca], the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries agreed  to  provide  special  financial  as- 
sistance to  Mozambique  to  help  that  country 
to  apply  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia; 
and  in  Lourenco  Marques,  the  imminent  inde- 
pendence of  Mozambique  on  June  25  and  the 
prospect  of  the  closing  of  its  border  to 
Rhodesian  trade  will  add  still  greater  phys- 
ical and  psychological  pressure  on  the  Smith 
regime  to  come  to  accommodation. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
an  injustice  to  our  own  heritage  if  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America,  is  depicted 
in  these  chapters  not  as  protagonist  for  lib- 
erty, freedom,  and  justice,  but  as  the  last  re- 
maining prop  of  an  illegal  and  repressive 
regime. 

Our  primary  objective  has  always  been  the 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  we  support  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  1287.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  could  make  the  sanctions 
program  more  effective  by  encouraging 
stricter  compliance  on  the  part  of  other 
countries.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  trade 
or  commerce  with  other  nations  would  be 
unduly  affected  by  this  amendment,  since  the 
nations  who  will  be  required  to  provide  cer- 
tificates of  origin  all  support  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions program  against  the  Smith  regime  in 
Rhodesia. 

The  requirement  that  a  certificate  of  origin 
issued  by  the  foreign  government  or  its  desig- 
nee with  respect  to  shipments  of  steelmill 
products  to  the  United  States  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  reasonable  method  of  assuring  that 
chrome  of  Rhodesian  origin  is  effectively 
barred  from  the  United  States.  It  would  fol- 
low of  course  that  if  the  Secretary  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  determination  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  a  certificate,  he  should  have 
the  discretionary  authority  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  ascertain  that  such  certificates  do 
indeed  contain  accurate  information. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again 


that  repeal  may  be  "now  or  never" — that  in 
the  near  future  we  may  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  a  successor  government  to  the 
Smith  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  which 
will  base  its  political  and  trade  relations  with 
other  nations  on  the  degree  of  support  pro- 
vided for  self-determination  and  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia.  Indeed,  during  their  visit 
to  Washington  in  early  May,  the  president 
of  the  Rhodesian  African  National  Council, 
Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa,  and  other  ANC  of- 
ficials, specifically  made  this  point.  In  this 
sense  then,  repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amendment 
now  may  be  vital  in  assuring  long-range  ac- 
cess to  Zimbabwe  chrome  and  other  minerals 
for  American  companies. 


Department  Testifies  on  U.S.   Policy 
Toward  Mozambique 

Statement  by  Nathaniel  Davis 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  x 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  subcommittee  for  the  first  time  since  my 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
saying  that  I  look  forward  to  frank  and 
constructive  exchanges  with  you  on  all  as- 
pects of  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Africa.  In  dealing  with  the  many  complex  is- 
sues involved  in  our  relations  with  these  na- 
tions, I  shall  hope  for  your  advice  and  co- 
operation. 

This  is  a  particularly  opportune  time  for 
us  to  discuss  Mozambique,  which  will  become 
independent  in  less  than  two  weeks'  time. 

I  would  first  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
the  following  brief  summary  of  economic 
data.  During  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
touch  briefly  on  the  economic  development 
of   Mozambique   and   on   the   role   that   the 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  June 
13.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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United  States  could  play  in  assisting  that  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Dennis  Conroy,  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  is 
with  me  here  today. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Mozambique  has  been 
predicated  on  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  majority  rule.  It  has  also  been  our 
policy  to  encourage  the  achievement  of  these 
goals  by  peaceful  means.  Therefore  the 
United  States  established  an  embargo  on 
arms  shipments  to  both  sides  in  the  Portu- 
guese colonial  wars  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Angola  in  1961,  two  years  be- 
fore the  U.N.  called  for  a  similar  embargo. 
We  also  began  at  that  time  asking  for  and 
receiving  assurances  from  the  Portuguese 
that  any  military  equipment  supplied  them 
would  not  be  used  outside  the  NATO  area, 
an  area  which  has  not  included  their  African 
colonial  territories. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  our  hope  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  southern  African  prob- 
lems that  we,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  heartily  welcomed  Portugal's  decision 
after  April  1974  to  recognize  the  right  of 
self-determination  in  Mozambique  and  in  the 
other  Portuguese  territories  in  Africa. 

In  Mozambique,  the  process  of  negotiation 
led  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Mozam- 
bique (FRELIMO)— the  group  representing 
the  peoples  of  Mozambique — and  Portugal  on 
September  7,  1974,  to  sign  an  agreement 
setting  June  25,  1975,  as  the  date  for  Mozam- 
bican  independence.  The  same  agreement 
provided  for  a  provisional  government  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  that  independence 
and  to  administer  the  country  in  the  interim. 
We  immediately  sent  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tions to  the  provisional  government,  made 
up  of  both  FRELIMO  and  Portuguese  rep- 
resentatives, to  mark  this  dramatic  develop- 
ment in  the  decolonization  effort. 

President  Ford  stated  our  government's 
policy  toward  Mozambican  independence  in 
his  toast  to  Zambia's  President  Kaunda  on 
April  19.  Speaking  of  all  the  former  Portu- 
guese colonies,  President  Ford  said: 

...  we  have  been  following  developments  in 
southern  Africa  with  great,  great  interest.  For 
many  years  the  United   States  has   supported  self- 


determination  for  the  peoples  of  that  area,  and  we 
continue  to  do  so  today. 

We  view  the  coming  independence  of  Mozambique, 
Angola,  and  the  island  territories  with  great  satis- 
faction, just  as  we  viewed  the  independence  of 
Guinea-Bissau  just  last  year. 

.  .  .  America  stands  ready  to  help  the  emerging 
countries  .  .  .  and  to  provide  what  assistance  we 
can  .... 

In  the  spirit  of  the  President's  remarks, 
we  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  cooperative 
relationship  with  the  new  Mozambique.  It  is 
a  country  of  dynamism  and  potential.  Its 
leaders  are  already  participating  in  efforts 
to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Rhodesia. 
The  United  States  will  recognize  this  new 
nation  on  its  independence  and  seek  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  relationship. 

We  are  aware  of  the  major  administrative 
and  development  challenges  which  face  Mo- 
zambique. It  is  basically  an  agrarian  nation — 
with  85  percent  of  its  population  living  in 
rural  areas — and  its  new  leaders  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  rural  development  and  the  agricultural 
sector.  Mozambique's  development  plans  will 
also  emphasize  other  areas,  in  particular 
health  care  but  also  education  and  training. 

We  are  ready  to  give  a  prompt  and  sympa- 
thetic response  to  an  expression  of  interest 
in  U.S.  assistance  and  cooperation  in  these 
areas.  We  are  also  ready  to  consider  balance- 
of -payments  support  and  P.L.  480  assistance, 
subject  to  congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation.  The  United  States  has  dis- 
cussed these  questions  with  FRELIMO's 
President,  Samora  Machel.  My  predecessor 
met  with  President  Machel  in  October  1974 
and  indicated  our  willingness,  within  our 
means,  to  assist  the  new  nation.  In  January, 
we  offered  to  send  an  economic  survey  team 
to  study  developmental  problems  and  assist- 
ance potential.  We  are  hopeful  that  a  date 
will  be  set  for  consultations  with  Mozambique 
on  this  subject  before  or  soon  after  inde- 
pendence. 

As  a  further  indication  of  our  attitude, 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  United 
States  has  contributed  $275,000  in  disaster 
relief  funds  over  the  past  year,  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  the  September  disturbances  in  Lou- 
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rengo  Marques  and  to  aid  victims  of  flooding 
in  the  Limpopo  Valley  area;  we  indicated 
that  we  were  prepared  to  consider  a  request 
for  P.L.  480  assistance  from  Mozambique; 
the  Export-Import  Bank  approved  both  a 
$4.5  million  credit  and  equivalent  guarantee 
for  the  purchase  of  locomotives  by  Mozam- 
bique; and  we  are  now  considering  a  con- 
tribution to  a  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees'  (UNHCR)  appeal  for  a  refugee 
resettlement  program. 

In  more  general  terms,  the  Congress  has 
demonstrated  its  interest  in  the  former  Por- 
tuguese territories  by  appropriating  funds 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  aid  to  these  areas.  The  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriation  was  for  $25  million 
for  Portugal  and  the  territories,  not  less  than 
$5  million  of  which  would  go  to  Cape  Verde 
and  not  less  than  $5  million  for  Mozambique, 
Guinea-Bissau,  and  Angola.  Under  this  ap- 
propriation $400,000  has  been  obligated  for 
a  development-oriented  training  program  for 
nationals  of  Portuguese-speaking  Africa, 
$1  million  has  been  granted  to  the  UNHCR 
for  resettlement  of  refugees  in  Guinea- 
Bissau,  and  we  hope  to  sign  a  $1  million  grant 
and  a  $3  million  loan  with  the  Cape  Verde 
islands  this  month.  We  also  hope  to  add 
another  $1  million  grant  to  Cape  Verde  early 
in  FY76,  but  this  will  require  special  authori- 
zation under  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  believe  these  actions  illustrate  U.S. 
interest  and  concern  for  all  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  African  nations  in  general  and  for 
the  new  nation  of  Mozambique  in  particular. 
The  role  that  they  will  play  and  the  effect 
they  will  have  on  stability  and  progress  in 
southern  Africa,  with  its  many  problems — 
some  of  which  will  be  subject  of  later  hear- 
ings by  this  committee — make  their  peaceful 
and  successful  transition  to  independence  of 
great  concern  and  importance  to  all  nations 
which  favor  peace  with  justice  in  southern 
Africa. 

The  United  States  numbers  itself  among 
nations  that  take  this  approach.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  evolution  of  stable  and  prosper- 
ous nations  in  southern  Africa — under 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  self-deter- 
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mination.  We  believe  that  Mozambique  will 
play  a  major  role  in  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives.  Therefore  we  offer  our  congratu- 
lations and  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Mozambique. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


U.S.  To  Launch  Satellites 
for  Japan 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
May  27  (press  release  300)  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  under  which 
NASA  will  launch  satellites  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  for  the  National  Space  Develop- 
ment Agency  of  Japan. 

These  satellites — the  geostationary  mete- 
orological satellite,  the  medium-capacity  geo- 
stationary communications  satellite  for 
experimental  purpose,  and  the  medium-scale 
broadcasting  satellite  for  experimental  pur- 
pose— will  be  launched  from  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  the  first  launch  scheduled  two 
years  from  now. 

Notes  concluding  the  agreement  were 
signed  by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs,  and 
Takeshi  Yasukawa,  Ambassador  of  Japan, 
on  May  23.  (For  text  of  the  Japanese  note, 
see  press  release  300.)  The  agreement  was 
concluded  pursuant  to  the  launch  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  President  October  9,  1972. 
That  policy  is  designed  to  promote  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space  and  to  make  the  capabilities  of 
space  available  to  all  mankind. 

The  satellites  are  being  built  in  the  United 
States  and  will  be  launched  by  Delta  launch 
vehicles.  A  memorandum  of  understanding 
between  NASA  and  the  Science  Technology 
Agency  will  be  signed  shortly  which  estab- 
lishes the  general   responsibilities  for  each 
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side  in  connection  with  preparation  for  and 
conduct  of  these  launchings.  Further,  an 
agreement  will  be  signed  between  NASA  and 
the  National  Space  Development  Agency  of 
Japan  with  the  detailed  arrangements  for 
each  launch. 

Previous  reimbursable  launches  have  been 
conducted  for  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  European  Space  Research  Organization, 
France  and  Germany,  and  further  launches 
are  planned  for  Canada,  Italy,  Indonesia, 
and  ESRO. 


U.S.  and  Poland  Conclude 
Fisheries  Agreements 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  COASTAL  FISHERIES 

Press  release  309  dated  May  30 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Poland  signed  on  May  29  an  agreement  aimed 
at  providing  improved  conservation  for  cer- 
tain species  of  fish,  such  as  river  herring, 
which  are  found  off  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast 
and  increased  protection  for  some  shellfish 
and  other  creatures,  such  as  lobsters,  found 
upon  the  U.S.  east  coast  continental  shelf. 

The  new  agreement,  the  latest  in  a  series 
which  began  in  1969,  places  additional  and 
much-needed  restrictions  upon  Poland's  fish- 
ing effort  in  waters  of  the  western  region  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic.  These  waters,  heavily 
fished  by  foreign  fleets,  contain  once-rich 
stocks  of  fish  such  as  flounders,  hake,  and 
black  sea  bass  which  are  particularly  desired 
by  U.S.  consumers  and  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  U.S.  fishermen. 

The  new  restrictions  include  both  addition- 
al reductions  in  the  geographic  area  in  which 
the  Poles  may  fish  and  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  the  Polish  catch.  For  example, 
Poland  agreed  not  to  direct  any  fishing  effort 
toward  river  herring  and  to  avoid  fishing  at 
times  and  in  places  where  concentrations  of 
such  fish  occur. 


As  is  the  case  with  all  such  agreements 
concluded  recently,  the  new  arrangements 
provide  for  a  number  of  practical  measures 
that  are  to  be  taken  to  avoid  catching  or 
otherwise  harming  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  U.S.  continental  shelf,  such  as  lobsters 
and  some  crabs.  In  order  to  help  insure  that 
these  and  other  provisions  in  the  agreement 
are  strictly  adhered  to,  additional  arrange- 
ments permit  the  use  of  observers  upon  Pol- 
ish fishing  vessels  and  allow  for  on-board  in- 
spection of  catches  and  gear. 

Practical  measures  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  conflict  between  different  types  of 
fishing  gear  have  been  included  within  the 
agreement;  and  should  such  conflicts  never- 
theless occur,  the  new  agreement  continues 
the  existing  U.S.-Polish  Fisheries  Board,  a 
mechanism  aimed  at  providing  for  settlement 
of  claims  for  damage  from  gear  conflicts  and 
consideration  of  other  fisheries  problems 
arising  from  the  agreement. 

In  return  for  the  many  measures  resulting 
in  a  reduction  of  the  Polish  fishery  to  protect 
resources  of  special  interest  to  U.S.  fisher- 
men, the  agreement  continues  to  allow  Polish 
vessels  to  conduct  loading  operations  in  the 
contiguous  fisheries  zone  between  3  and  12 
miles  off  the  U.S.  coast  in  three  localities  and 
to  make  limited  port  calls  as  before.  A  new 
provision  permits  Polish  vessels  a  limited 
opportunity  to  exchange  their  crews  in  the 
Port  of  New  York  only. 

The  agreement  will  enter  into  force  July 
1,  1975,  and  extend  to  June  30,  1976,  and  if 
agreed  at  that  time,  may  extend  for  another 
year.  At  the  request  of  either  government, 
it  can  be  terminated  upon  two  months' 
notice  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  force 
of  the  agreement. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  deliberations 
was  headed  by  William  L.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Co- 
ordinator of  Oceans  and  Fisheries  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  included  a  number 
of  representatives  of  the  east  coast  fishing 
community.  The  Polish  delegation  was  led 
by  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  and 
Maritime  Affairs  Romuald  Pietraszek. 
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NORTH    PACIFIC   COASTAL   FISHERIES 

Press  release  311  dated  June  2 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Poland  on  May  30  concluded  a  short-term 
fisheries  agreement  effective  from  June  15 
to  December  31,  1975,  relating  to  the  fish- 
eries of  the  North  Pacific  area  extending 
from  California  north  to  Alaska.  This  is  the 
first  such  agreement  concluded  between  the 
two  countries  on  Pacific  coast  fisheries. 

Poland,  which  is  a  relative  newcomer  to 
the  North  Pacific  fisheries,  agreed  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  her  fishing  effort  in  1975  to 
not  more  than  15  vessels,  of  which  not  more 
than  11  vessels  would  fish  at  the  same  time. 
The  11  vessels  will  be  dispersed  in  a  manner 
designed  to  avoid  a  concentration  of  vessels 
in  one  locality. 

Poland  agreed  to  refrain  from  fishing  for 
salmon  and  halibut  and  will  not  conduct 
specialized  fisheries  for  other  species  of 
special  importance  to  the  United  States. 
These  species  include  rockfish,  black  cod, 
flounders,  soles,  anchovy,  Pacific  mackerel, 
and  shrimp.  At  the  same  time,  Polish  vessels 
will,  during  the  period  of  the  agreement, 
begin  to  switch  from  bottom  trawling  to 
pelagic  trawling,  thereby  minimizing  the 
chances  of  catching  bottom  species  which 
U.S.  fishermen  primarily  seek.  In  addition, 
Poland  has  agreed  to  abide  by  the  conserva- 
tion provisions  of  the  agreements  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries fishing  in  the  North  Pacific.  Further- 
more, Poland  agreed  to  refrain  from  fishing 
in  a  new  closed  area  off  northern  California 
where  U.S.  fishermen  fish  with  fixed  gear  so 
as  to  prevent  damaging  the  U.S.  gear. 

Both  governments  agreed  to  expand  their 
research  on  species  of  interest  to  both  sides 
and  to  exchange  biostatistical  data  on  a 
timely  basis.  Both  governments  also  agreed 
to  initiate  a  program  whereby  fisheries  ex- 
perts from  one  side  could  board  vessels  of 
the  other  side  to  observe  their  operations  and 
collect  data.  In  this  regard,  the  Polish  side 
also  agreed  to  permit  duly  authorized  U.S. 
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Federal  and  state  officials  to  board  and  con- 
duct inspections  of  their  vessels. 

The  new  agreement  also  spells  out  mea- 
sures which  the  Polish  fishermen  will  take 
to  avoid  taking  U.S.  continental  shelf  re- 
sources, such  as  king  and  tanner  crabs.  In 
return  for  the  cooperation  extended  by  the 
Polish  side  in  agreeing  to  observe  existing 
conservation  arrangements  in  the  North 
Pacific,  the  United  States  will  permit  Polish 
vessels  to  conduct  loading  operations  in  two 
localities  in  the  U.S.  contiguous  fishery  zone 
(3-12  miles). 

The  negotiations  between  the  two  delega- 
tions were  conducted  in  a  cordial  and 
friendly  atmosphere.  The  U.S.  delegation, 
which  included  representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Commerce,  state 
agencies,  and  the  fishing  industry,  was 
headed  by  William  L.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Coordi- 
nator of  Oceans  and  Fisheries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Polish  delegation  was  led 
by  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  and 
Maritime  Affairs  Romuald  Pietraszek. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1967.  Entered  into  force  May  21, 
1975. 
Acceptances   deposited:    Bahrain,   June   25,    1975; 

Union   of    Soviet    Socialist   Republics,   June    10, 

1975. 
Amendments  to  articles  35  and  55  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended   (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 
Acceptances   deposited:    Bahrain,  June   25,    1975; 

Cyprus,  June   20,   1975;    Syrian  Arab  Republic, 

June  18,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendices.  Done  at  Geneva 
December    21,    1959.    Entered    into    force    May    1, 


1  Not  in  force. 
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1961;    for    the    United    States    October    23,    1961. 

TIAS  4893. 

Notification    of    approval:    Mauritius,    April    24, 

1975. 
Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva, 
1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590, 
7435),  to  establish  a  new  frequency  allotment 
plan  for  high-frequency  radiotelephone  coast  sta- 
tions, with  annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1974.1 
Notification    of    approval:    Mauritius,    April    24, 

1975. 
International     telecommunication     convention     with 
annexes    and    protocols.    Done    at    Malaga-Torre- 
molinos    October    25,    1973.    Entered    into    force 
January  1,  1975.2 
Ratifications   deposited:   Jamaica,3   Tunisia,   April 

25,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  May  28,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Iraq,  June  27,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Republic  of  China 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
annex,  as  amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  December  30,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  December  30,  1971;  effective  January  1, 
1971.  TIAS  7249,  7468,  7590. 
Terminated:  January  1,  1975. 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  wool  and  manmade 
fiber  textile  products,  with  annexes,  as  amended. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
December  30,  1971.  Entered  into  force  December 
30,  1971;  effective  October  1,  1971.  TIAS  7498, 
7591. 
Terminated:  January  1,  1975. 

Colombia 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products,  with 
annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota 
May  28,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  28,  1975; 
effective  July  1,  1975. 


Jamaica 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  April  16,  1975.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kingston  June  9, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  June  9,  1975. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles  with 
related  exchange  of  notes,  as  amended.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  29, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  June  29,  1971;  effective 
May  1,  1971.  TIAS  7152,  7732. 
Terminated:  May  1,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Not  in  force. 

1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
With  reservations  contained  in  final  protocol. 


First  1949  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume 
on  Far  East  and  Australasia  Released 

Press  release  324   dated  June  10    (for  release  June  17) 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  June  17 
volume  VII,  part  1,  in  the  series  "Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States"  for  the  year  1949.  This  volume 
is  entitled  "The  Far  East  and  Australasia." 

One  of  the  two  volumes  on  China  for  the  year 
1949  (volume  IX)  was  released  in  January.  The 
companion  volume  on  China  (volume  VIII)  and  part 
2  of  volume  VII,  containing  documentation  on  Japan, 
Korea,  and  regional  matters,  will  be  released  sub- 
sequently to  complete  the  issuance  in  the  series  of 
material  on  the  Far  East  for  1949. 

Volume  VII,  part  1,  contains  600  pages  of  previ- 
ously unpublished  documentation  on  many  important 
topics,  with  principal  emphasis  on  U.S.  interest  in 
nationalist  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  French 
rule  in  Indochina  and  Netherlands  rule  in  the  East 
Indies  (Indonesia). 

This  volume  was  prepared  by  the  Historical  Office, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  Copies  of  volume  VII,  part 
1  (Department  of  State  publication  8797,  GPO  cat. 
no.  Sl.l:949/v.  VII,  1),  may  be  obtained  for  $8.75 
(domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or  money  orders  should 
be  made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Government  Book  Store,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 
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*  Not  printed. 
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Military  Assistance  and  Sales  to  Turkey 


Folloiving  are  texts  of  a  letter  dated  July  9 
from  President  Ford  to  Speaker  of  the  House 
Carl  Albert  and  a  statement  by  Joseph  J. 
Sisco,  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs, 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  on  July  10.1 


TEXT  OF  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  FORD 
TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE2 

July  9, 1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  share  with 
you  my  concern  about  a  complex  foreign 
policy  problem  that  relates  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
the  threat  to  our  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
relationships,  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus  and  the  role  of  the  United  States. 
Both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
share  a  responsibility  to  reexamine  this  crit- 
ical situation  with  care.  This  is  not  a  parti- 
san matter  or  one  where  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  a  decades-old  dispute  can  easily 
be  judged — particularly  by  outsiders.  Our 
overriding  objective  must  be  to  help  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  a  problem  that  in- 
volves two  valued  Allies  and  a  people  whose 
history  as  an  independent  nation  has  been 
riven  by  strife. 

The  strategic  situation  must  also  be 
weighed.  At  a  time  of  uncertainty  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  should  consider  carefully 
any  action  which  could  add  to  the  tensions 
that  already  exist.  Our  facilities  in  Turkey 
and  our  mutual  defense  arrangements  have 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record,  July 
9,  p.  H  6473. 


played  and  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
security  of  the  area  and,  more  directly,  in 
the  security  of  our  own  forces.  Mutual  de- 
fense links  that  have  stood  us  well  for  thirty 
years  should  not  be  lightly  cast  aside. 

I  have  spent  much  time  studying  these 
issues  and  have  talked  in  Brussels  with  the 
leaders  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  U.S.  and  Western  security  inter- 
ests require  the  urgent  passage  by  the  House 
of  legislation  enabling  the  resumption  of  our 
long-standing  security  relationship  with 
Turkey.  The  Senate  has  already  acted  favor- 
ably on  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Existing  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
last  December  18,  with  an  effective  date  of 
February  5,  1975,  has  been  in  force  for 
nearly  five  months.  This  action  has:  (1) 
called  into  question  the  ability  of  an  Ally 
to  continue  to  fulfill  its  essential  NATO  re- 
sponsibilities, thus  undermining  NATO's 
strength  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean;  (2) 
jeopardized  vital  common  defense  installa- 
tions which  Turkey  and  the  U.S.  jointly 
maintain;  (3)  contributed  to  tensions  which 
are  not  helpful  to  Greece;  and  (4)  reduced 
American  influence  to  move  the  Cyprus 
negotiations  toward  a  peaceful  conclusion 
acceptable  to  all  parties. 

The  legislation  voted  against  Turkey  last 
December  is  sweeping  in  its  effect.  It  is  more 
extensive  than  similar  legislation  enacted  in 
October,  1974,  with  which  the  Administra- 
tion was  in  full  compliance.  The  December 
legislation  provides  for  not  only  a  total  em- 
bargo on  grant  military  assistance,  and  cash 
and  credit  sales  of  defense  items  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  prohibits  as  well  the 
issuance  of  licenses  to  permit  the  export  of 
military  equipment  purchased  from  Ameri- 
can firms.  Practically  all  nations  of  the  world 
can  purchase  in  this  country  at  least  some 
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items  that  are  forbidden  to  Turkey.  It  is  now 
impossible  for  Turkey  to  procure  most  items 
produced  in  third  countries  under  U.S. 
license;  nor  can  Turkey  even  take  possession 
of  merchandise  in  the  U.S.  which  it  paid  for 
prior  to  February  5  and  which  is  now  ready 
for  shipment.  The  result  is  that  a  relation- 
ship of  trust  and  confidence  with  this  im- 
portant NATO  Ally,  built  up  over  many 
years,  has  been  seriously  eroded.  Continua- 
tion of  the  embargo  risks  further  deteriora- 
tion, jeopardizing  our  security  interests 
throughout  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  my  strong  view 
that  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
must  join  in  legislative  action  that  will 
remedy  the  present  situation.  The  form  that 
legislation  should  take  to  achieve  this  end  is 
for  Congress  itself  to  decide,  but  it  is  clear 
that  only  legislation  can  produce  the  actions 
which  are  necessary  in  this  case. 

I  know  that  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the 
Congress  there  remains  the  issue  of  how 
American-supplied  arms  were  used  last  sum- 
mer. The  Cyprus  problem  is  one  where 
neither  moral  nor  legal  judgments,  on  the 
arms  issue  or  any  other,  can  be  easily  or 
lightly  made.  Yet,  the  effect  of  the  embargo 
is  to  ascribe  blame  totally  to  one  of  the 
parties  in  a  dispute  that  has  its  roots  in  cen- 
turies of  animosity  and  for  which  both  sides 
must  share  some  responsibility. 

Where  we  can  all  agree,  and  where  I  be- 
lieve we  must  all  act  together,  is  in  our  sense 
of  anxiety  and  concern  over  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem and  in  a  consensus  that  the  only  way  to 
achieve  what  we  all  seek — a  just  and  broadly 
acceptable  settlement — is  through  negotia- 
tions in  which  we  maintain  maximum  flex- 
ibility with  all  the  parties.  Unless  some  prog- 
ress is  made  in  the  negotiations,  the  humani- 
tarian plight  facing  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
including  particularly  the  refugee  problem, 
cannot  be  solved. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  work, 
as  it  has  done  continuously  since  last  July,  as 
hard  and  as  determinedly  as  possible  to  move 
the  parties  of  the  Cyprus  conflict  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Recent  U.S.  diplo- 
matic activity  in  Ankara,  Athens  and  Brus- 
sels has  contributed  to  the  start  of  a  Greek- 


Turkish  dialogue  which  has  defused  the  tense 
situation  and  hopefully  laid  the  groundwork 
for  Greek-Turkish  cooperation. 

As  we  pursue  our  efforts,  we  want  the 
continued  friendship  of  both  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  our  sympathy  and  concern  extend 
to  all  the  people  of  Cyprus.  We  want  an 
end  to  human  suffering  and  misery,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  an  island  where  all  can  live  in 
freedom  and  security. 

At  present,  our  ability  to  urge  this  view 
persuasively  is  compromised  by  the  erosion 
of  our  influence.  I  ask  the  Congress'  coopera- 
tion and  assistance,  therefore,  in  enacting 
legislation  which  will  assure  that  America's 
influence  is  not  further  weakened  and  U.S. 
interests  further  threatened  at  this  time  of 
critical  concern  in  Cyprus  and  throughout 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  SISCO 

Press  release  361   dated  July   10 

Mr.  Chairman  [Representative  Thomas  E. 
Morgan]  and  members  of  the  committee:  I 
come  before  you  today  to  enlist  your  support 
in  preserving  our  vital  security  relationship 
with  our  NATO  ally  Turkey  and  in  strength- 
ening our  close  ties  with  an  equally  im- 
portant NATO  ally,  Greece.  You  have  al- 
ready seen  the  message  from  the  President 
in  which  he  explained  his  concern  about  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, the  threat  to  our  military  facili- 
ties in  Turkey,  and  the  plight  of  the  peoples 
of  Cyprus. 

As  the  President  emphasized  in  his  mes- 
sage, prohibiting  military  assistance  and 
sales  to  Turkey  has  had  damaging  effects  in 
four  areas:  (1)  It  has  weakened  the  ability 
of  our  Turkish  ally  to  continue  to  fulfill  its 
essential  NATO  responsibilities,  thereby 
further  debilitating  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO;  (2)  it  has  jeopardized  common  de- 
fense installations  which  Turkey  and  the 
United  States  jointly  maintain  and  which 
serve  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  NATO;    (3)   it  has  contributed  to  ten- 
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sions  which  are  not  helpful  to  any  of  the 
parties,  including  Greece;  and  (4)  it  has 
severely  reduced  American  influence  to  move 
the  Cyprus  negotiations  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

Throughout  the  world,  we  face  changing 
relationships  with  a  number  of  our  friends 
and  allies.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  are 
complex,  and  in  some  cases  where  they  ad- 
versely affect  our  interests,  there  is  little  we 
ourselves  can  do  to  reverse  them.  In  the 
case  of  Turkey,  however,  something  can  be 
done.  And  in  our  judgment,  it  must  be  done 
quickly. 

We  maintain  alliances  and  provide  mili- 
tary supplies — both  sales  and  assistance — 
to  a  variety  of  friends  around  the  world  not 
as  a  favor  to  a  particular  country  or  as  a 
unilateral  gesture  of  good  will  but  because 
we  believe  such  relationships  are  in  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  the  United  States 
and  our  partners.  That  has  been  the  case 
for  almost  30  years,  through  successive 
American  Administrations,  in  our  alliance 
relationship  with  Turkey. 

We  are  deeply  interested — and  I  want  to 
put  particular  stress  on  this — in  improving 
our  relations  with  Greece.  Greece  is  a  coun- 
try whose  security  and  prosperity  are  of 
particular  and  longstanding  importance  to 
the  United  States.  We  can  look  back  with 
pride  and  a  sense  of  achievement  at  what 
the  Greek  people  have  accomplished  with  our 
help  since  World  War  II.  When  we  began 
our  economic  and  military  aid  to  the  Greeks 
in  1947,  Greece  was  in  the  grip  of  a  cruel 
and  ruinous  civil  war.  We  worked  with  the 
Greeks  to  restore  that  country's  economy  and 
to  shore  up  its  security.  We  are  as  devoted 
as  ever  to  the  well-being  of  the  Greek  people. 
We  are  gratified  that  the  Greek  people  have 
a  democratic  government. 

As  you  know,  we  are  already  providing 
cash  and  credit  military  sales  to  Greece  in 
response  to  specific  requests  from  the  Greek 
Government.  We  are  also  examining  sym- 
pathetically requests  for  economic  assistance 
as  well.  Moreover,  we  plan  to  continue  to 
work  closely  with  the  Greek  Government 
with  a  view  to  helping  in  every  meaningful 
way  we  can  in  the  reconciliation  of  outstand- 


ing differences  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
not  only  regarding  Cyprus  but  also  with 
respect  to  issues  in  dispute  between  them  in 
the  Aegean.  It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  we 
welcome  the  expressions  of  continued  sup- 
port for  Greece  contained  in  H.R.  8454, 
which  was  introduced  yesterday  by  Chair- 
man Morgan  and  other  members  of  the 
committee. 


Lifting   of   Ban   on   Arms  Shipments  to   Turkey 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  work- 
ing together  with  the  Congress  on  this  vital 
issue.  Our  relationship  to  our  Greek  and 
Turkish  allies  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It 
is  one  which  requires  common  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  us. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested and  the  Senate  has  adopted  the 
Scott-Mansfield  bill  which  would  restore 
grant  assistance  as  well  as  cash  and  credit 
sales  to  Turkey.  This  remains  the  legislative 
action  preferred  by  the  Administration. 
However,  as  the  President  said  yesterday, 
and  reflecting  the  dialogue  and  cooperation 
we  seek  with  the  Congress  on  this  issue,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  compromise 
legislation  (H.R.  8454)  now  before  you. 

Let  me  now  deal  directly  with  the  main 
arguments  against  a  restoration  of  sales  and 
assistance  to  Turkey  we  have  heard  from 
some  members  of  Congress  and  from  con- 
cerned Americans. 

First  there  is  the  assertion  that  Turkey, 
during  the  crisis  of  last  year,  violated  the 
agreement  required  under  our  law  by  using 
U.S. -provided  equipment  in  ways  not  en- 
visaged in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  We 
understand  and  respect  this  point  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  also  heard  the  view 
expressed  that  the  Congress  should  not  now 
remove  the  ban  it  has  enacted  against  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey  because  otherwise  it 
will  appear  to  approve,  or  at  least  condone, 
the  Turkish  military  intervention  in  Cyprus. 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  prohibition 
against  arms  shipments  to  Turkey  has  now 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  five  months.  It 
has  demonstrated  to  Turkey  the  strong  feel- 
ings of  many  in  this  country  over  the  mili- 
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tary  action  taken  by  Turkey  last  year.  This 
period  of  time  has  also  afforded  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  assess  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  continuation  of  the  present  prohi- 
bition on  arms  shipments.  A  lifting  of  the 
prohibition  at  this  time  based  upon  consid- 
erations of  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  construed  as  an 
endorsement  of  Turkey's  military  action  last 
summer.  Congress  has  made  this  point  ab- 
solutely clear  by  adopting  the  embargo 
legislation. 

Action  by  Congress  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion, rather  than  condone  the  Turkish  action, 
would  remove  the  impairment  to  our  ability 
to  promote  an  early  negotiated  settlement  on 
Cyprus,  to  maintain  good  bilateral  relations 
with  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  restore  the 
solidarity  of  NATO,  and  to  preserve  im- 
portant U.S.  security  interests  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  I  can  assure  the  Congress 
that  the  executive  branch  will  not  represent 
action  rectifying  the  present  situation  as 
condoning  Turkish  military  action. 

U.S.   Efforts  Toward   Cyprus  Settlement 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  Cyprus,  the 
situation  is  not  one  where  there  is  a  monop- 
oly of  right  or  wrong  on  either  side.  There  is 
a  long  history  of  deep  divisions  between 
the  ethnic  communities  on  Cyprus  and  of 
resulting  international  tensions.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  devise  ways  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  population  groups  under 
a  system  of  government  that  would  allow 
Cyprus  to  function  as  an  independent  nation. 
However,  the  1960  Constitution  and  treaty 
of  guarantee  failed  to  resolve  the  mistrust 
and  animosity  existing  between  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities. 

Twice  before  the  crisis  of  last  summer, 
Turkey  had  been  on  the  brink  of  military 
intervention  because  of  repressive  acts 
against  the  Turkish  minority.  When  the 
Greek  junta  suddenly  intervened  last  year 
and  overthrew  the  government  of  Arch- 
bishop Makarios,  replacing  it  with  one  led 
by  Nicos  Sampson,  a  foremost  exponent  of 
terror  tactics  and  enosis  with  Greece,  Tur- 


key became  alarmed  and  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences for  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  This  act 
started  the  unfortunate  chain  of  events  we 
have  seen  this  past  year  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

There  are  also  some  who  say  we  have  not 
worked  hard  enough  or  imaginatively 
enough  since  last  summer  in  trying  to  bring 
about  a  Cyprus  settlement.  I  think  a  brief 
look  at  the  record  will  demonstrate  that  this 
allegation  is  false. 

In  the  first  instance,  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  United  States  to  find  a  way  to 
avoid  military  intervention  in  Cyprus.  Once 
it  became  clear  that  the  guarantor  powers 
could  not  agree  on  restoring  the  status  quo 
ante,  there  was  unfortunately  no  way  that 
armed  intervention  by  Turkey  could  have 
been  prevented  short  of  active  military  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States — a  course 
which  would  not  have  been  approved  by  the 
American  people. 

Since  those  tragic  events,  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  continuously  and  intensely  in- 
volved in  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
parties  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem which  would  restore  both  peace  on  the 
island  and  harmony  in  relations  between  the 
Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities. Our  task  has  obviously  not  been 
easy.  In  the  weeks  and  early  months  after 
the  hostilities,  the  suspicions  and  passions 
were  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  at  times 
even  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  negotiating 
table — not  to  speak  of  producing  progress 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

There  have  been  other  factors,  extraneous 
to  Cyprus,  particularly  political  uncertainty 
in  Turkey,  which  have  impeded  progress.  We 
had  reason  to  expect  last  fall  that  the  Ecevit 
government  would  undertake  important 
gestures  relating  to  Turkish  troop  reduc- 
tions, troop  pullbacks,  and  Greek  Cypriot 
refugees  which  would  have  improved  the 
negotiating  atmosphere  and  the  prospects 
for  a  Cyprus  settlement.  But  the  Turkish 
Government  fell  at  that  time,  thereby  ending 
our  hopes  for  early  progress.  Turkey  then 
entered  a  long  period  of  political  stalemate 
under  a  caretaker  government,  and  it  was 
only    recently   that   a   political   government 
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under  Prime  Minister  Demirel  was  estab- 
lished, with  only  a  narrow  majority  in  the 
Turkish  National  Assembly. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  this  period  we 
continued  our  efforts  with  Greek,  Turkish, 
and  Cypriot  leaders  to  create  the  groundwork 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  Cyprus  settlement. 
As  a  consequence  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
meetings  in  Brussels  in  December  with  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  Foreign  Ministers,  inter- 
communal  talks  were  resumed  in  January. 
The  strategy  throughout  was,  and  is,  to 
encourage  and  support  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess. We  have  repeatedly  made  clear  to  all 
the  parties  that  the  ultimate  solution  should 
include  agreement  on  constitutional  arrange- 
ments along  federal  lines,  territorial  conces- 
sions, and  an  easing  of  the  refugee  situation. 
We  have  also  expressed  our  view  that  Cyprus 
must  remain  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state. 

This  spring,  Secretary  Kissinger  made  two 
special  trips  to  Ankara  to  reinforce  our  ef- 
forts to  find  a  solution  and  also  to  express 
our  concern  over  the  deteriorating  situation 
in  the  Aegean  area.  These  talks  were  later 
followed  by  meetings  in  Brussels  between 
President  Ford  and  Prime  Ministers  Cara- 
manlis  [of  Greece]  and  Demirel. 

It  was  partly  as  a  result  of  our  diplomatic 
efforts  that  a  direct  Greek-Turkish  dialogue 
has  been  established.  This  dialogue  can  help 
to  defuse  the  tense  situation  in  the  Aegean 
and  should  help  to  maintain  a  positive  cli- 
mate within  which  Turkey  and  Greece  can 
continue  efforts  to  help  achieve  a  Cyprus 
settlement.  Meanwhile,  we  have  continued 
actively  to  support  the  intercommunal  talks 
between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
which  began  under  the  auspices  of  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Waldheim  in  May  and  which 
will  be  reconvened  in  Vienna  later  this 
month. 

In  our  judgment,  however,  our  role  in  pro- 
moting either  these  talks  or  the  Greek- 
Turkish  dialogue  is  seriously  circumscribed 
as  long  as  we  maintain  a  policy  of  total  denial 
of  U.S.  military  equipment  to  Turkey.  We 
can  understand  the  reasons  which  led  the 
Congress  to  impose  this  ban  and  the  view 
that  Turkey  had  violated  agreements  with 


the  United  States  when  it  used  U.S.  military 
equipment  without  our  permission  to  conduct 
its  military  operations  in  Cyprus  last  sum- 
mer. We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  clearly 
not  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  to  maintain 
an  embargo  that  weakens  our  influence,  jeop- 
ardizes our  NATO  defenses  by  depriving  our 
Turkish  ally  of  the  military  equipment  it 
needs  to  discharge  its  alliance  responsibili- 
ties, and  impedes  progress  in  the  Cyprus  ne- 
gotiations. 

Other  Questions  of  Concern 

I  have  dealt  at  length  with  these  matters 
because  I  believe  they  are  central  to  your 
concerns.  But  there  are  other  questions  which 
have  been  raised  which  deserve  direct  an- 
swers. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  lifting  the 
Turkish  embargo  could  be  construed  as  an 
anti-Greek  move.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  argument  based  on  a  false  premise.  The 
maintenance  of  an  alliance  relationship  with 
Turkey,  now  more  than  a  generation  old,  is 
certainly  not  directed  against  Greece.  Greece 
has  a  vital  stake  in  having  Turkey  a  part  of 
the  Western  alliance  system,  and  in  the  last 
analysis,  stability  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean is  largely  dependent  upon  the  coop- 
eration of  our  two  close  allies  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Some  have  also  asked  why  the  Turks  could 
not  do  something — make  concessions,  pledge 
secretly  to  make  concessions  at  some  later 
date,  or  make  some  gesture  in  the  humanitar- 
ian field  before  the  Congress  itself  undertakes 
new  legislative  action.  Simple  answers  to 
these  questions  do  not  exist.  The  Turkish 
Government  has  made  clear  that  it  cannot 
and  will  not  make  advance  concessions, 
which  would  be  considered  by  the  Turkish 
people  to  be  capitulation  to  outside  pressure. 
It  is  our  judgment  that  pressure  for  prior 
concessions  relating  to  the  embargo  will  only 
further  harden  the  Turkish  stance,  both  on 
Cyprus  and  with  respect  to  facilities  in 
Turkey. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  once 
the  House  passes  legislation  the  Turks  will 
in  fact  then  be  ready  to  be  more  conciliatory 
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at  the  negotiating  table.  Frankly,  I  cannot 
give  you  categoric  assurances.  Flexibility,  of 
course,  will  be  required  on  both  sides. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  determined  to  use  U.S.  influence  in 
bringing  about  constructive  results,  because 
our  interests,  those  of  the  parties,  and  of 
NATO  require  no  less  than  a  maximum  ef- 
fort. Failure  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  adopt 
a  flexible  and  constructive  position  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  would 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  American-Turkish  rela- 
tionship. 

Finally,  let  me  also  say  a  word  about  the 
opium  issue,  which  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  Americans.  In  July  of  last  year  the 
Turks  did,  indeed,  lift  their  total  ban  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy.  But  the  gov- 
ernment also  announced  its  intention  of  meet- 
ing its  obligation  to  the  world  community  to 
prevent  the  poppy  harvest  in  Turkey  from 
being  diverted  into  illicit  channels. 

Since  then  Turkey  has  outlawed  completely 
the  hard-to-control  "bleeding"  of  the  pop- 
pies by  the  farmers  in  the  field.  It  has  put 
into  effect  measures  to  enforce  this  ban. 
Farmers,  under  the  law,  have  to  sell  their 
poppy  straw  to  the  government  at  a  fixed 
price,  which  is  backed  by  a  U.N.  standby 
compensation  fund.  The  objective,  through 
the  combination  of  a  government  price  high 
enough  to  make  sales  to  the  government  at- 
tractive and  a  strengthened  control  mech- 
anism, is  to  try  to  keep  the  product  of  the 
opium  poppy  in  government  hands  and  out 
of  the  illegal  market. 

The  first  harvest  under  this  new  procedure 
is  now  underway.  Preliminary  reports  on  the 
harvesting  and  control  process  are  good.  Both 
U.S.  and  U.N.  personnel  are  watching  this 
matter  very  closely.  We  believe  the  Turkish 
Government  is  heavily  committed  to  making 
the  system  work. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  taking 
the  committee's  questions,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that  the  Administration  solicits  the 
bipartisan  understanding,  support,  and  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  in  helping  to  ame- 
liorate a  serious  foreign  policy  problem  of 
many  dimensions  and  great  complexity. 

We  seek  to  preserve  our  friendship  and 


vital  alliance  relationships  with  both  Greece 
and  Turkey.  At  the  same  time,  we  earnestly 
seek  a  negotiated  and  durable  Cyprus  solu- 
tion which  would  restore  tranquillity  to  that 
troubled  island  and,  by  enabling  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  put  the  Cyprus  problem  behind 
them,  resolve  other  outstanding  issues  and  re- 
store stability  to  their  region. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  act  speedily  on 
the  compromise  bill  submitted  yesterday. 


President  Ford  Outlines  U.S.  Goals 
in  the  United  Nations 

Folloiving  is  an  excerpt  from  remarks 
made  by  President  Ford  on  June  30  at  the 
sivearing-in  ceremony  for  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations.1 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  architect 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  joined  with  others 
during  the  dreadful  suffering  of  World  War 
II  to  conceive  an  organization  for  peace  and 
to  serve  all  mankind. 

We  have  been  determined  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  will  continue  to 
be  so  in  the  future.  There  is  no  other  course, 
as  I  see  it,  consistent  with  our  advocacy  of 
peace  and  justice  for  all  humanity. 

As  the  need  for  worldwide  cooperation  de- 
veloped, so  did  the  inherent  difficulty  in  find- 
ing practical  solutions  which  must  advance 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  interests  of  others. 

We  face  not  only  the  fundamental  task  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security 
but  also  entirely  new  problems  for  world 
economic  interdependence. 

We  must  deal  with  new  political  problems 
as  developing  nations  press  forward  vigor- 
ously to  correct  what  they  see  as  injustices. 
In  this  developing  situation,  we  will  concen- 
trate  on   practical   and   mutually   beneficial 


1  For  the  complete  text  of  President  Ford's  re- 
marks and  Ambassador  Moynihan's  reply,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
dated  July  7,  p.  693. 
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projects  and  we  will  strive  for  universal  co- 
operation. 

We  will  engage  at  the  United  Nations  in 
a  dialogue  of  candor  and  directness  and  of 
understanding  and  respect  for  the  concerns 
of  all  member  nations.  We  will  seek  concrete 
achievement.  We  will  work  with  firmness  and 
with  patience  in  a  determined  effort  to  foster 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  firmly  resist 
efforts  by  any  group  of  countries  to  exploit 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  for  nar- 
row political  interests  or  for  parliamentary 
manipulation. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  takes  on  this  very 
serious  responsibility  at  a  time  when  a  vast 
and  vital  agenda  is  before  the  world — the 
realization  of  agreed  goals  in  the  area  of  food 
and  population,  the  resolution  of  interna- 
tional conflicts,  the  strengthening  of  peace- 
keeping forces,  and  a  new  law  of  the  sea 
treaty,  and,  of  course,  economic  prosperity 
for  all. 


President  Suharto  of  Indonesia 
Meets  With   President  Ford 

General  Suharto,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  met  with  President  Ford  and 
other  government  officials  at  Camp  David, 
Md.,  on  July  5.  Following  is  an  exchange  of 
toasts  between  President  Ford  and  President 
Suharto  at  a  luncheon  at  Camp  David  that 
day. 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  July  14 

PRESIDENT  FORD 

Mr.  President:  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  you  on 
your  visit  to  the  United  States  as  a  part  of 
your  world  tour. 

You  visited  the  United  States  last,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  1970,  and  we  all  recognize, 
of  course,  that  through  the  years  you  have 
been  a  very  wise  and  valued  friend  of  the 
United  States. 


I  recognize,  as  all  of  us  do  here  from  the 
United  States,  that  you  have  achieved  a 
great  deal  for  your  country  in  the  period 
during  your  Presidency.  The  Indonesian  peo- 
ple, we  recognize,  have  developed  a  solid 
foundation  to  deal  with  your  nation's  very 
complex  challenges  and  the  very  difficult 
road,  but  in  the  process  of  development  great 
progress  has  been  made. 

Admiring  you,  President  Suharto,  and 
your  country  as  I  do,  I  have  wanted  to  meet 
with  you  and  discuss  with  you  the  many 
issues  that  concern  both  of  our  nations.  And 
I  have  found  today  in  our  discussions  that 
your  observations  concerning  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  have  been  extremely  mean- 
ingful and  very  constructive.  I  hope  that  this 
exchange  of  views  will  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  both  countries  as  we  face  our  problems  in 
the  years  ahead. 

We  do  attach,  in  the  United  States,  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  our  relations  with  you. 
You  have  been  a  source  of  strength  in  South- 
east Asia  and  in  Asia  as  a  whole,  and  we 
respect  you  for  this  part  that  you  have 
played  in  the  area  as  well  as  the  leadership 
that  you  have  given  to  your  own  country  in 
the  process  of  development  in  the  last  five 
to  ten  years. 

We  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  you  in  the  future.  The  fact 
that  we  had  a  recent  tragedy  in  Indochina 
actually  should  redouble,  and  does,  our  in- 
terest in  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Your  assessment  there,  as  I  indicated,  is 
most  helpful  to  us  as  we  plan  and  look  to 
the  future. 

Let  me  say  that  the  American  people  have 
great  respect  for  your  people,  as  we  do  for 
you  and  those  in  your  government.  I  was 
delighted  this  morning  to  reaffirm  our  na- 
tion's solid  support  for  Indonesia's  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  economic  matters  and  the 
strengthening  of  your  country  in  its  major 
role  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  country  can 
provide  continuing  leadership  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  working  with  other  nations 
that  have  a  like  philosophical — ideological — 
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view.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  will  be  most 
anxious  to  work  with  you  and  those  other 
nations. 

Today  has  been  most  enjoyable,  most 
pleasant,  and  I  think  most  constructive.  I 
hope  that  you  will  return  to  the  United 
States  very  soon  and  for  a  much  longer  and 
more  extended  visit  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  ask  all  of  you  to 
raise  your  glasses  to  the  good  health  and 
sustained  success  of  the  leader  of  Indonesia 
— His  Excellency  President  Suharto. 


PRESIDENT  SUHARTO1 

Mr.  President,  Excellencies,  distinguished 
guests:  May  I  first  of  all  convey  our  highest 
appreciation  and  heartfelt  thanks  on  behalf 
of  my  wife  as  well  as  my  delegation  for  the 
opportunity  given  me  to  accept  the  kind  in- 
vitation of  you,  Mr.  President,  to  be  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  may  I  also,  on  behalf 
of — the  Indonesian  people  and  Government 
convey  their  profound  gratitude  for  this  op- 
portunity provided  us. 

As  part  of  the  nature  of  this  very  short 
visit — I'd  say  only  for  several  hours — but  I 
would  like  very  much  to  take  this  valuable 
opportunity,  an  opportunity  which  is  very 
valuable  for  us,  to  enable  us  to  be  able  to 
conduct  exchanges  of  views  in  our  common 
efforts  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to 
further  strengthen  these  relations  and 
friendly  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Indonesia  and  also  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  conduct  exchanges,  open  and  frank 
exchanges  of  views,  relating  not  only  to 
bilateral  relations  and  problems  concerning 
our  two  countries  but  also  on  the  interna- 
tional situations  as  well. 

I  believe  entirely — and  I  am  also  fully 
confident — of  the  sincerity  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  President,  for  the  pledge  and 
the  assistance  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 


1  President  Suharto  spoke  in  Indonesian. 
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provide  not  only  to  Indonesia  but  also  to 
other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly to  Indonesia,  an  Indonesia  which 
is  presently  busily  engaged  in  carrying  out 
economic  development  efforts  to  create  or  to 
establish  a  just  and  prosperous  society,  a 
just  and  prosperous  society  which  calls  for 
its  development,  of  course,  for  a  lending 
helping  hand  from  other  able  countries  who 
are  really  able  to  assist  and  help  us  in  our 
development  efforts. 

In  view  of  the  fast-changing  developments 
which  have  happened  recently  in  Southeast 
Asia,  particularly  in  the  Indochinese  Penin- 
sula, Mr.  President,  we  are  now  striving 
very  hard  to  consolidate  what  we  call  the 
national  resilience  and  also  to  strengthen  our 
national  ideology,  a  national  ideology  which 
is  based  on  our  own  principles,  national 
ideology  which  should  be  strengthened  in  the 
effort  of  the  development  efforts — we  would 
like  very  much  to  accelerate  that  effort — the 
national  ideology  which  should  be  strength- 
ened in  a  way  that  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  this  ideology  will  be  such  that  this 
will  not  corrode  and  the  confidence  will 
bolster  the  unity  of  the  nation,  national 
ideology  which  becomes  the  most  important 
aspect  of  our  national  resilience  to  enable  us 
to  face  any  eventualities  which  could  en- 
danger our  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  in  the  future. 

May  I  also,  on  this  occasion,  once  again 
reiterate  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude 
for  the  pledge  and  the  assistance  and  support 
that  the  United  States  has  so  far  provided 
and  will  continue  to  support  in  this  respect 
and  gain  our  heartfelt  appreciation. 

In  our  common  efforts  of  furthering  or 
enhancing  the  friendly  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries,  I  see  the  great  importance 
of  having  this  reciprocal  visit,  a  mutual 
visit  by  the  heads  of  government. 

And  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
kindly  invite  Your  Excellency  to  visit  Indo- 
nesia and  see  for  yourself,  be  the  witness  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Indonesia  and  what  are 
really  the  efforts  of  the  Indonesian  people 
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and  Government  at  the  present  state  of  our 
economic  development. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  in- 
vite kindly  Your  Excellencies  and  distin- 
guished guests  to  raise  your  glasses  and  join 
me  in  a  toast  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


AID  Makes  $114  Million  Loans 
To  Assist  Egyptian  Economy 

AID  press  release  64  dated  July  1 

Two  loans  to  Egypt  totaling  $114,275,000 
are  being  made  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  assist  that  country  to 
expand  existing  industrial  enterprises  and 
to  increase  agricultural  production  as  well 
as  to  modernize  port  facilities  for  grain 
handling. 

A  loan  of  $70  million  to  finance  imports 
from  the  United  States  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  machinery,  equipment,  and  spare 
parts  and  other  essential  commodities  will 
assist  Egypt  to  more  fully  utilize  existing 
industrial  capacity  and  to  insure  availability 
of  agricultural  inputs  essential  to  increase 
agricultural  production. 

A  loan  of  $44,275,000  will  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  goods  and  services 
required  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
two  grain  silo  facilities  at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  and  ship-unloading  equipment  at  Alex- 
andria. 

These  loans  will  bring  the  total  of  U.S. 
official  assistance  to  Egypt  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  to  $250  million. 

The  $70  million  commodity  imports  loan 
will  be  the  second  such  loan  Egypt  received 
in  FY75.  In  February  1975  the  United  States 
and  Egypt  executed  a  $80  million  commodity 
imports  loan  agreement  for  the  financing  of 
goods  from  the  United  States. 

AID  anticipates  these  loans  will  enable 
U.S.  suppliers  and  exporters  to  reestablish 
old  trade  relationships  and  to  create  new 
ones  for  industrial  raw  materials  and  ma- 


chinery and  commodities  essential  for  in- 
creased agricultural  production.  Egypt  will 
repay  these  loans  in  dollars  in  40  years  after 
the  first  disbursement,  including  a  10-year 
grace  period.  Interest  during  the  grace  period 
will  be  2  percent  and  thereafter  3  percent 
annually. 

The  grain  silo  loan  of  $44,275,000  will  help 
finance  a  $84,075,000  modernization  program 
the  Egyptian  Government  is  undertaking  to 
speed  handling  of  grain  imports  and  provide 
greater  and  more  efficient  storage  facilities 
to  replace  those  now  used.  Egypt  currently 
imports  approximately  75  percent  of  its  food 
grain  needs,  with  grain  imports  expected 
to  reach  4.5  million  tons  by  1980  compared 
to  3.5  million  tons  in  1974. 

The  modernization  project  consists  of  the 
construction  of  a  100,000-ton  silo  at  Alex- 
andria port  together  with  new  1,000-ton-per- 
hour  pneumatic  ship-unloading  equipment 
which  transports  bulk  grain  directly  to  the 
silo  for  short-term  storage,  also  a  100,000- 
ton  silo  facility  at  Cairo  for  storage  and  re- 
distribution. The  ultimate  benefits  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced  costs  of  bread  and  other 
grain  products. 

This  loan  will  be  repaid  in  dollars  over  40 
years,  also  including  a  grace  period  of  10 
years.  The  interest  rate  during  the  grace 
period  will  be  2  percent  and  3  percent  there- 
after. 

AID  assistance  programs  to  Egypt  during 
FY75  were: 

Suez  Canal  clearance  $  14  million 

Technology  transfer  & 

manpower   development    1  million 

Feasibility  studies   1  million 

Electric  distribution  system   (Suez)....  30  million 

Heavy  equipment  10  million 

Grain   storage   44  million 

Total    100  million 

Basic  import  & 

production  loan   (I)   80  million 

Basic  import  & 

production  loan    (II)    70  million 

Total    150  million 

Total  FY75  Assistance  $250  million 
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Department  Urges  Congressional  Approval 
of  Trade  Agreement  With   Romania 


Statement  by  Arthur  A.  Hartman 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  l 


I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  trade  agreement 
that  we  have  negotiated  with  Romania.2 

This  agreement  is  a  major  step  forward  in 
our  relations  with  Romania.  It  places  our 
bilateral  trade  on  a  basis  beneficial  to  the 
economic  interests  of  both  countries.  Further, 
it  brings  our  commercial  relations  into  accord 
with  our  very  satisfactory  political  ties. 

Improvement  of  U.S.-Romanian  relations 
serves  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  both 
countries.  The  dominant  theme  of  Romania's 
foreign  policy  is  the  desire  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  independence.  More  than  any 
other  Eastern  European  country,  Romania 
has  pursued  friendly  relations  with  countries 
of  differing  political  and  economic  systems — 
with  the  United  States,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  developing  world,  and  with 
Israel  as  well  as  Arab  countries.  Romania 
participates  actively  in  a  number  of  interna- 
tional organizations.  It  is  the  only  COM- 
ECON [Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Assist- 
ance] country  which  is  a  member  of  the  IMF 
[International  Monetary  Fund]  and  the 
World  Bank.  Romania  has  acceded  to  the 
GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade].  It  leads  the  COMECON  countries  in 
the  proportion  of  its  trade  with  the  West. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
on  July  8.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
19,  1975,  p.  655. 


We  wish  to  encourage  Romania's  inde- 
pendent policy  orientation  through  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions. We  believe  this  approach  also  furthers 
our  policy  of  detente  as  we  seek  to  develop 
a  pattern  of  interacting  interests  and  po- 
litical restraint  in  our  relations  with  the 
Communist  world.  Accordingly,  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  visits  by  the  heads  of 
state  of  the  two  countries,  and  various  steps 
have  been  taken  to  develop  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  economic  ties. 

Measures  to  improve  economic  relations 
include  extension  of  credits  and  guarantees 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  our  exports 
and  making  guarantees  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  available  to 
American  private  investment  there.  These 
facilities  were  withdrawn  as  required  under 
section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  but 
they  will  be  fully  restored,  as  permitted  un- 
der the  President's  Executive  order  of  April 
24,  when  congressional  approval  of  the  trade 
agreement  is  assured.  In  December  1973, 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Ceau^escu  issued  a 
Joint  Statement  on  Economic,  Industrial,  and 
Technological  Cooperation,  which  set  out  a 
framework  for  bilateral  economic  relations. 
It  established  the  American-Romanian  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  which  provides  a  Cabinet- 
level  forum  for  annual  review  of  our  econom- 
ic relations.  At  the  same  time  the  U.S.- 
Romanian Economic  Council  was  established 
by  the  U.S.  and  Romanian  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  facilitate  increased  contact  be- 
tween American  companies  and  Romanian 
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enterprises  and  economic  organizations.  A 
very  recent  development  is  the  negotiation 
of  a  final  settlement  between  the  Foreign 
Bondholders  Protective  Council  and  Romania 
on  defaulted  bonds.  This  agreement  was 
signed  on  June  24. 

Recent  trade  trends  reflect  the  development 
of  closer  bilateral  economic  relations.  Two- 
way  commerce  has  grown  from  $22  million 
in  1968  to  over  $400  million  last  year.  Our 
exports  to  Romania  have  been  exceeding  im- 
ports by  over  2  to  1.  This  favorable  ratio  in- 
dicates the  strong  Romanian  demand  over 
the  years  for  U.S.  agricultural  goods  and 
capital  equipment,  despite  the  fact  that  Ro- 
mania has  not  enjoyed  MFN  [most-favored- 
nation]  treatment.  Our  principal  import  is 
petroleum  products,  which  Romania  contin- 
ued to  supply  during  the  OPEC  [Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
embargo.  If  we  now  do  not  remove  discrim- 
inatory treatment  of  Romanian  goods  we 
could  not  expect  this  favorable  trade  situa- 
tion to  continue.  But  with  nondiscriminatory 
tariff  treatment  we  are  confident  that  the 
target  in  the  agreement  of  at  least  a  threefold 
increase  in  trade  during  the  period  of  the 
agreement  in  comparison  with  the  period 
1972-74  will  be  met  and  that  a  favorable 
trade  balance  will  continue. 

In  negotiating  this  agreement  we  have 
attempted,  I  think  successfully,  to  establish  a 
framework  that  will  encourage  continued 
growth  of  trade  along  lines  consistent  with 
our  economic  interests.  We  considered  it  es- 
sential that  this  framework  take  account  of 
Romania's  centrally  planned  economy  in  two 
general  respects : 

— First,  we  wished  to  obtain  arrangements 
that  would  provide  a  measure  of  equivalence 
to  the  free  access  to  our  domestic  market 
that  we  assure  through  extension  of  nondis- 
criminatory tariff  treatment. 

— Second,  we  wished  to  obtain  arrange- 
ments that  would  insure  Romanian  coopera- 
tion in  dealing  with  any  threat  of  injury  to 
our  industries  caused  by  disruptive  imports, 
while  maintaining  the  right  to  take  unilat- 
erally what  steps  might  be  called  for  to  deal 
with  such  a  situation. 
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Negotiation  of  the  trade  agreement  was 
undertaken  in  the  latter  half  of  January  in 
Bucharest  by  an  interagency  team  under  the 
leadership  of  Ambassador  Harry  Barnes 
[U.S.  Ambassador  to  Romania].  Ambassador 
Dent  [Frederick  B.  Dent,  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  President  for  Trade  Negotiations] 
and  Under  Secretary  Tabor  [John  K.  Tabor, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce]  have  re- 
viewed for  you  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  from  the  perspective  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. You  have,  in  addition,  a  state- 
ment provided  by  Secretary  Simon  [William 
E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury].  I 
would  like  myself  to  make  the  following 
general  points : 

— Following  the  mandate  of  section  405 
of  the  Trade  Act,  concerning  provision  of 
rights  and  assurances  for  American  business- 
men carrying  out  commercial  activities  in  the 
other  country,  we  have  set  out  basic  ground 
rules  here  that  will  facilitate  the  activities 
of  American  businessmen,  supported  as  ap- 
propriate by  our  Embassy. 

— Also  without  precedent  is  the  inclusion 
of  commitments  by  both  countries  to  main- 
tain a  balance  of  concessions  over  the  lifetime 
of  the  agreement.  Further,  the  two  countries 
agree  to  reciprocate  each  other's  concessions 
in  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  taking 
into  account  their  different  levels  of  develop- 
ment. These  are  conditions  set  out  in  the 
Trade  Act  for  renewal  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments. A  reference  was  included  to  the  spe- 
cial commitment  offered  by  Romania  as  a 
state-trading  country  when  it  joined  the 
GATT,  in  order  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not 
consider  that  mutual  tariff  reductions  would 
suffice  to  assure  a  balance  of  benefits. 

— Safeguards  against  market  disruption 
have  been  included  which  rigorously  follow 
and  in  some  respects  exceed  the  requirements 
of  the  Trade  Act.  We  doubt  that  disruption 
by  imports  from  Romania  is  a  serious  poten- 
tial problem.  The  preponderance  of  our  im- 
ports from  Romania  consists  of  petroleum 
products,  which  strengthen  rather  than  com- 
pete with  American  industry.  Also,  in  one 
sensitive  area,  textiles,  we  have  recently 
negotiated  a  new  bilateral  agreement  that 
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will  protect  our  interests.  Nonetheless,  we  be- 
lieve that  with  a  state-trading  country  there 
are  special  reasons  for  concern  regarding 
possible  injury  from  imports,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial opportunities  for  dealing  with  such  situa- 
tions on  a  basis  of  mutual  cooperation.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  included  safeguard  ar- 
rangements calling  for  close  consultation  on 
the  governmental  level.  They  also  require 
action  by  Romania  to  insure  that  its  exports 
conform  to  restrictions  deemed  by  us  to  be 
necessary,  and  they  reserve  our  right  to  take 
appropriate  steps  unilaterally.  These  safe- 
guards give  the  fullest  protection  to  Ameri- 
can firms  against  injury  from  imports. 

These  and  the  other  provisions  designed 
to  protect  our  interests,  together  with  the 
responsiveness  to  many  of  our  requirements 
that  the  Romanian  Government  demonstrated 
during  the  negotiations,  give  us  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  agreement  will  give 
further  impetus  to  our  trade  with  Romania 
and  that  this  trade  will  be  conducted  on  terms 
favorable  to  our  commercial  interests. 

Turning  to  the  emigration  aspect  of  this 
agreement,  we  are  very  mindful  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  in  this  im- 
portant matter  and  of  the  concern  of  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  in  specific  emi- 
gration cases.  Let  me  say  that  we  welcome 
this  interest  and  will  continue  to  consult 
closely  with  you  on  how  to  deal  with  these 
cases  and  with  the  emigration  problem  in 
general.  While  the  Administration  has  res- 
ervations about  linking  trade  with  emigra- 
tion by  legislation,  we  recognize  and  accept 
the  necessity  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Trade  Act.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
discussions  in  Bucharest  we  emphasized  that 
we  needed  more  than  just  agreement  on  a 
commercial  document  alone,  and  we  also 
made  plain  that  our  concerns  went  beyond 
the  few  hundred  Romanians  wishing  to  move 
permanently  to  the  United  States.  Also,  we 
drew  upon  the  numerous  strong  expressions 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  to  underscore 
with  the  Romanians  the  importance  of  this 
question. 

These  requirements  obviously  posed  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  Romanians,  especially 
following  refusal  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 


Eastern  European  countries  to  accept  them 
as  a  basis  for  negotiations.  We  discussed  the 
matter  in  considerable  detail  and  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  and  we  believe  we  and  the 
Romanians  understood  each  other  entirely  on 
the  practical  meaning  and  implementation 
of  the  language  appearing  in  the  President's 
waiver  report  and  in  other  documents  re- 
quired by  the  act.  As  far  as  that  language 
itself  is  concerned,  it  fully  satisfies,  in  our 
judgment,  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
act  and  will  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  section  402.  At  the  same 
time  it  takes  account  of  legitimate  Romanian 
concerns. 

We  fully  understand  the  wish  of  some 
Members  for  more  details  on  our  discussions 
of  this  subject  with  the  Romanians.  I  would 
only  emphasize  their  sensitivity  and  the  con- 
sequences to  both  countries'  interests  if  they 
should  become  subject  to  public  debate.  Mean- 
while I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  judge 
Romanian  emigration  practices  by  future 
deeds  in  addition  to  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report  waiving  section  402  of  the 
Trade  Act.  It  will  be  on  this  basis  that  the 
President  himself  will  decide  whether  to  seek 
further  extension  of  the  waiver  next  year. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  were  to  try 
to  gloss  over  the  relatively  poor  performance 
gf  the  Romanians  during  the  early  months 
of  this  year.  I  refer  to  emigration  to  both  the 
United  States  and  to  Israel.  We  do  not  know 
what  factors  lay  behind  this  disappointing 
situation,  but  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to 
view  it  in  context  of  several  important  con- 
siderations. One  is  the  relatively  small  scale 
of  the  emigration  problem  in  Romania ;  there 
are  only  a  few  hundred  cases  of  divided- 
family  members  and  dual  nationals  who  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  come  permanently  to  the 
United  States.  Secondly,  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment has  applied  a  liberal  policy  on  Jew- 
ish emigration  over  recent  years.  Under  this 
policy  well  over  300,000  Jews  have  been  per- 
mitted to  move  to  Israel  and  other  countries. 
Since  this  trade  agreement  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  we  have  seen  encouraging  signs 
that  the  Romanians  are  seeking  earnestly  to 
solve  the  family  reunification  problems  that 
concern  us.  They  have  approved  the  passport 
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applications  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
several  hundred  people  I  referred  to  earlier 
who  want  to  join  their  families  in  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  a  similar  improvement 
in  approvals  of  divided-family  members 
wishing  to  go  to  Israel.  Although  there  are 
both  personal  and  official  arrangements  to 
be  made  to  translate  these  approvals  into  ac- 
tual departures,  we  believe  this  will  occur 
and  that  the  Romanian  Government  will  do 
its  part  to  speed  up  the  process.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Congress  approve  this 
trade  agreement,  understanding  that  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
will  reexamine  carefully  the  question  of  a 
further  extension  less  than  12  months  from 
now. 

Both  we  and  the  Romanians  have  an  im- 
portant political  as  well  as  economic  stake  in 
the  continued  improvement  of  our  bilateral 
relations.  For  Romania  to  continue  its  policy 
of  independence  in  foreign  affairs  is  clearly 
something  we  should  encourage,  and  we  see 
this  trade  agreement  as  fostering  that  objec- 
tive. Beyond  that,  if  the  Congress  approves 
this  agreement,  we  can  confidently  expect  a 
sizable  increase  in  U.S.  exports  to  Romania. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  make  a  significant 
stride  toward  the  free  movement  of  peoples 
which  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  this  government  greatly  desire. 
Rejection  of  this  agreement,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  forfeit  all  these  worthwhile  ob- 
jectives, to  the  detriment  of  both  the  U.S. 
and  Romanian  peoples. 


U.S.  and  Finland  Agree  on  Draft 
of  New  Extradition  Treaty 

Press  release  353  dated  July  1 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Finland  reached  agreement  on  July  1  on  the 
text  of  a  new  draft  treaty  on  extradition. 
The  new  treaty,  expected  to  be  signed  in 
the  near  future,  will  significantly  modernize 
extradition  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  will  include  provisions  to  assist  in 
obtaining  extradition  of  narcotics  offenders 
as  well  as  airline  hijackers. 


Department  Discusses  Issue 
of  Syrian  Jewish  Community 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Harold  H. 
Saunders,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  made 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  June  25  during  a  hearing 
on  H.  Con.  Res.  312,  a  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  obligation  of  Middle  East 
special  requirements  funds  for  certain 
projects  in  Syria.1 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government 
shares  the  concern  of  this  committee  over 
the  well-being  of  the  Syrian  Jewish  com- 
munity. We  neither  condone  nor  support 
repressive  measures  taken  by  other  govern- 
ments against  their  citizens  or  against 
others.  The  U.S.  Government  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  human  rights  generally,  re- 
flecting our  own  traditions  as  well  as  an 
appreciation  that  human  rights  and  respect 
for  such  rights  are  valid  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  themselves. 

This  situation  must  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  the  wider  pattern  of  relationships  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  that  is  the  context  in 
which  we  have  considered  how  the  U.S. 
Government  can  best  address  this  question. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Americans 
can  approach  an  issue  of  this  kind: 

— One  is  to  seek  to  alleviate  the  problem 
by  the  means  we  judge  most  effective,  which 
in  this  case  involves  the  use  of  quiet  diplo- 
macy to  help  create  conditions  within  which 
the  policies  in  question  can  change. 

— The  other  is  to  create  a  confrontation 
between  our  two  governments  on  the  issue. 

We  have  chosen  the  former  course  because 
we  judge  that  a  confrontation  would  produce 
results  that  are  the  opposite  of  those  de- 
sired. Experience  has  shown  this,  and  our 
discussions  with  those  most  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  seem  to  us  to  in- 
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1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  he 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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dicate  that  they  share  the  view  that  a  public 
airing  and  confrontation  can  only  harm 
those  who  have  most  at  stake. 

The  long-range  approach  to  the  future  of 
Syrian  Jews  is  through  a  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  As  you  know,  we  are 
bending  every  effort  to  bring  this  about 
through  a  process  of  negotiation.  We  all 
recognize  that  unless  this  process  continues 
— unless  progress  is  made  toward  a  settle- 
ment— not  only  will  we  fail  in  our  goal  of 
achieving  a  settlement  but  we  will  probably 
at  some  point  see  the  outbreak  of  further 
hostilities,  with  all  the  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties this  will  bring  to  all  the  people 
involved. 

Syria  is  one  of  the  key  states  in  this  nego- 
tiation. Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Asad  and,  in  part,  in  response  to  efforts  of 
the  United  States,  Syria  has  taken  an  in- 
creasingly positive  stance  toward  the  search 
for  peace.  The  Syrian-Israeli  disengagement 
of  May  1974  was  of  course  the  key  step  in 
this  direction.  Most  recently  the  Syrian 
Government  has  taken  another  such  step  in 
renewing  for  six  months  the  mandate  of  the 
U.N.  Force  stationed  along  the  disengage- 
ment lines. 

The  Syrian  Government  naturally  deter- 
mines its  own  policies  and  actions  in  this 
respect.  The  role  that  the  United  States  is 
playing  in  the  search  for  peace,  however, 
gives  a  particular  and  continuing  importance 
to  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Syria.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  trust  and 
confidence  in  this  relationship  will  materially 
enhance  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  play  a  positive  part  in  the  negotiating 
effort. 

The  Syrians  are  putting  increasing  em- 
phasis on  their  economic  development  and 
are  interested  in  having  U.S.  technical  co- 
operation   and    capital    participation.    The 


proposed  aid  to  Syria  will  demonstrate  to 
the  Syrians  that  the  United  States  is  serious 
about  sustaining  and  strengthening  our 
cooperation  in  all  areas  of  mutual  concern. 

While  a  peace  settlement  is  the  most  com- 
plete answer  to  the  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  there  are  things  we  can  do 
and  are  doing  short  of  that,  which  we  believe 
can  also  be  beneficial.  These  lie  in  the  realm 
of  quiet  diplomacy,  and  hence  they  too  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  broad  relationship  of  confidence 
between  ourselves  and  the  Syrians. 

The  situation  of  the  Syrian  Jewish  com- 
munity has,  we  believe,  improved  in  the 
recent  past.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  in- 
formation from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
details  in  public  session.  Much  as  we  might 
like  to  see  a  definitive  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  neither  be  reasonable  in  itself 
nor  fair  to  the  Syrian  Jews  to  ignore  the 
value  of  such  relative  improvements  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  community  lives. 

We  thus  have  two  trends,  both  of  which 
offer  some  hope.  To  take  the  action  being 
considered  by  this  committee  could  only 
harm  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Syria  and  jeopardize  these  hope- 
ful trends.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  cutting  off  aid  to  Syria  would  be 
fatal  to  our  hopes,  but  to  take  this  step  when 
developments  appear  to  be  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  however  slowly,  would  sure- 
ly be  a  step  from  which  we  could  expect  only 
negative  results. 

Particularly  so  long  as  our  present  ap- 
proach appears  to  be  bearing  fruit  in  the 
more  general  setting  as  well  as  in  the  par- 
ticular issue,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
develop  it,  not  hampering  it  with  actions 
that  offer  no  hope  in  themselves  for  achiev- 
ing what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
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Department  Discusses  Status  of  Human  Rights  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 


Statement  by  Philip  C.  Habib 

Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  1 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  to  testify  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Korea  and  the  Philippines  in 
the  context  of  developments  affecting  human 
rights  in  those  countries. 

In  his  testimony  before  you  on  July  30, 
1974,  the  then  Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hummel,  gave  a  clear  statement 
on  our  general  policy  of  human  rights  mat- 
ters as  well  as  an  accurate,  forthright  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  in  South  Korea  at  that 
time.2  Therefore  I  need  not  take  up  the  time 
of  this  committee  by  restating  what  is  al- 
ready on  the  record.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  before  I  get  into  the  current  situation 
a  few  introductory  remarks  are  in  order. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  genuinely  and 
deeply  concerned  about  human  rights  mat- 
ters. This  concern  reflects  both  our  own 
traditions  as  well  as  a  realization  that  human 
rights,  and  respect  for  them,  are  valid 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  their  own  right. 
Moreover,  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
human  rights  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  the  clear  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  human  rights  questions  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  formulation  of  our  policies. 

We  neither  condone  nor  support  repressive 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  June  24.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26,  1974,  p.  305. 


measures  taken  by  other  governments 
against  their  citizens  or  against  others.  In- 
deed, many  of  our  basic  policies  are  designed 
to  create  an  international  environment  in 
which  political  and  economic  development 
can  proceed  in  an  atmosphere  of  security  and 
personal  freedom.  Within  the  U.N.  frame- 
work, we  have  taken  the  lead  in  supporting 
initiatives  on  such  matters  as  elimination  of 
religious  intolerance,  racial  discrimination, 
and  other  infringements  of  human  rights. 
We  continue  to  press  for  broader  in- 
ternational support  on  these  fundamental 
issues. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  in  continuing  con- 
tact at  every  level  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  American  groups  interested  in 
human  rights  matters.  Even  where  there  is 
serious  disagreement  with  our  policies,  we 
have,  and  certainly  plan  to  continue,  this 
dialogue.  Also,  as  further  evidence  of  our 
concern  for  human  rights  we  have,  as  you 
know,  institutionalized  this  concern  as  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  process.  We  have 
designated  Mr.  James  Wilson  as  Coordinator 
for  Humanitarian  Affairs  in  the  office  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary.  We  have  also  appointed 
Human  Rights  Officers  in  each  of  the  re- 
gional bureaus  and  an  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Human  Rights  Affairs. 

Further,  in  those  cases  where  we  can  be 
effective,  we  do  quietly  express  to  other  gov- 
ernments our  views  on  human  rights  matters 
and  assure  that  they  clearly  understand  the 
strongly  held  views,  not  only  in  the  Congress 
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but  certainly  among  the  American  people, 
on  human  rights  matters.  We  have  done  this 
both  in  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  sovereign 
countries  with  different  political  systems. 
We  can  neither  determine  the  course  of  in- 
ternal change  nor  be  certain  as  to  what  the 
outcome  will  be  in  situations  where  there 
are  internal  tensions.  Further,  our  policies 
toward  individual  countries  represent  a  mix 
of  interests,  objectives,  and  relationships 
differing  in  almost  every  case.  We  know  that 
neglect  of  human  rights  may  well  adversely 
affect  the  achievement  of  other  important  ob- 
jectives. We  also  know  that  internal  popular 
support  is  essential  to  long-term  political 
stability.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  in 
his  address  to  the  Japan  Society  on  June  18 : 

.  .  .  there  is  no  question  that  popular  will  and 
social  justice  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  essential 
underpinnings  of  resistance  to  subversion  and  ex- 
ternal challenge. 

Situation  in  the   Philippines 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  will 
now  turn  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting  separately 
to  your  committee  more  detailed  replies  to 
some  of  the  questions  you  raised  on  human 
rights  in  the  Philippines  in  your  letter  of 
June  10  to  the  Department.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  here  to  comment  on  the 
human  rights  situation  in  the  Philippines  as 
we  see  it  and  to  explain  the  rationale  for  our 
military  assistance  to  the  Philippines. 

The  Department  of  State  recognizes  that 
the  consequences  of  martial  law  in  the 
Philippines  have  included  the  suspension  of 
certain  democratic  processes  and  human 
rights.  Specifically,  as  pointed  out  by  Am- 
bassador Mutuc  [Amelito  R.  Mutuc,  former 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  United  States] 
in  testimony  before  this  committee,  there 
have  been  wide-ranging  arrests  since  the 
commencement  of  martial  law,  and  a  number 
of  these  people  have  been  held  for  over  two 
years  without  trial.  In  addition,  freedom  of 
the  press  has  been  curtailed,  and  under 
martial  law,  freedom  of  assembly  and  the 
entire  spectrum  of  democratic  processes  have 


been  strictly  regulated.  Several  referenda 
have  taken  place,  but  were  held  under  condi- 
tions of  martial  law. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  mistreatment 
or  torture  of  prisoners,  we  ^have  heard 
charges  that  this  has  occurred.  We  do  not, 
however,  have  any  evidence  that  mistreat- 
ment of  prisoners  or  torture  is  either  a  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  or  a 
general  practice.  The  Philippine  Government 
has  acknowledged  that  some  abuses  have 
occurred,  particularly  in  more  remote  areas, 
and  has  taken  steps  to  punish  the  offenders 
and  to  better  regulate  the  system  as  a  whole. 
We  have  been  advised  in  this  regard  that  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  has  agreed 
to  accept  a  mission  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  and  to  afford  its  fullest 
cooperation  in  every  aspect  of  its  investiga- 
tion. 

While  we  support  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment's avowed  intention  to  promote  im- 
provement in  the  social,  economic,  and  ad- 
ministrative areas  and  think  that  there  has 
been  measurable  progress  in  some  of  these, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  ends  justify  or  re- 
quire the  curtailment  of  human  rights. 

Having  said  this,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  has 
had  a  long  association  with  the  United 
States:  first  as  a  colony,  then  as  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  and  since  1946  as  a 
close  and  valued  ally. 

The  democratic  form  of  government  that 
was  in  effect  in  the  Philippines  until  the 
introduction  of  martial  law  in  September 
1972  was  patterned  after  our  own,  and  we, 
of  course,  would  have  preferred  to  see  that 
form  of  government  continue.  However,  we 
feel  strongly  that  the  future  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  that  of  its  form  of  government  are 
for  the  Philippine  people  to  determine,  not 
us.  Regarding  the  question  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  we  can  only 
express  our  concerns,  as  we  have,  and  hope 
that  governments  will  realize  that  free  peo- 
ple inevitably  come  down  on  the  side  of  that 
which  is  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  might  note  that  the  United  States  had 
no  advance  notification  nor  did  we  expect 
the    actual    declaration    of    martial    law    in 
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September  1972,  despite  some  earlier  rumors 
that  it  was  being  considered.  However,  as 
some  of  your  witnesses  have  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  Philippine  people  appeared  to 
accept  martial  law  at  the  time  it  was  declared 
and,  indeed,  some  aspects  of  martial  law 
were  clearly  welcomed  (for  example,  the 
marked  improvement  in  law  and  order  and 
in  government  administration).  Since  the 
establishment  of  martial  law  in  September 
1972,  we  have  continued  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  Philippine  Government 
while  avoiding  any  comment  either  in  con- 
demnation or  support  of  the  declaration  or 
continuation  of  martial  law. 


Military  Assistance  to   the   Philippines 

In  security  matters  the  Philippines  has 
traditionally  been  one  of  our  closest  and 
most  important  treaty  allies  in  East  Asia. 
The  defense  commitments  and  mutual  se- 
curity interests  of  both  countries  are  formal- 
ly embodied  in  longstanding  agreements.  We 
have  military  bases  in  the  Philippines,  the 
existence  of  which  is  important  both  for 
Philippine  defense  and  for  broader  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  have  long 
considered  it  important  that  the  Philippine 
Armed  Forces  be  well  prepared,  and  it  is 
to  these  ends  that  our  military  assistance 
has  been  directed  since  1946. 

Since  the  late  1940's,  the  United  States 
has  supplied  a  wide  variety  of  military 
equipment  to  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces. 
At  least  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  assistance 
has  been  to  help  the  Philippine  Army  de- 
velop a  capability  for  maintaining  internal 
security.  Our  military  assistance  is  a  long- 
established  component  of  our  security  rela- 
tionship with  the  Philippines;  it  long 
predates  the  Moslem  and  Communist  insur- 
gencies. We  are  aware  that  U.S.  military 
equipment  is  being  used  to  counter  Moslem 
insurgency  in  the  southern  Philippines  as 
well  as  the  smaller  threat  posed  by  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  the  north  and  central 
Philippines.  We  keep  our  military  units 
strictly  out  of  the  Moslem  areas,  and  we 
screen  our  assistance  program  in  terms  of 
equipment  provided.  It  has  been  U.S.  policy 


and  practice  to  stay  out  of  Philippine  efforts 
to  suppress  both  of  these  domestic  insurgen- 
cies. 

Our  small  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group 
is  not  involved  in  combat  operations  of  any 
kind.  JUSMAG  [Joint  U.S.  Military  Ad- 
visory Group]  Philippines  is  assigned  a  mili- 
tary assistance  role  only  at  the  national  level. 
U.S.  Army  personnel  do  not  perform  direct 
advisory  functions  below  the  level  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Philippines  General  Headquarters,  or 
service  headquarters,  all  of  which  are  located 
in  the  Manila  area.  These  advisory  efforts 
do  not  directly  support  operations  of  the 
Philippine  Armed  Forces  but  are  limited 
to  military  procurement,  distribution,  uti- 
lization, maintenance,  and  the  like. 

Human   Rights  in   Korea 

When  we  turn  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  issue  of  human  rights  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuing concern.  Since  last  year's  hearing, 
there  have  been  a  series  of  further  domestic 
events  impacting  on  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion. In  this  connection,  I  have  prepared  the 
attached  statement  on  certain  specific  ques- 
tions you  have  raised  in  dealing  with 
political  prisoners,  due  process  procedures, 
and  other  questions. 

Since  the  hearings  last  year,  the  original 
four  emergency  measures  have  been  lifted. 
A  total  of  203  persons  were  tried  under  these 
emergency  measures.  Subsequently  all  but 
35  were  released,  although  the  prominent 
poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  has  since  been  arrested  on 
other  charges.  Further,  of  the  35  persons 
whose  sentences  were  not  suspended,  eight 
reported  members  of  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party  were  executed  on  April  9  after 
the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  their  original 
sentence. 

On  May  13  a  new  Emergency  Measure 
No.  9  was  instituted  by  President  Park  and 
continues  in  force.  The  provisions  of  this 
measure  are  broad  in  their  terms  and  sig- 
nificantly inhibit  political  expression,  in- 
cluding advocating  constitutional  revision; 
they  further  prohibit  political  activities  on 
the  part  of  students  and  form  the  basis  for 
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severely  restricting  press  coverage  of  cer- 
tain major  domestic  political  issues.  The 
measure  provides  for  minimum  sentences  of 
one  year  although,  unlike  the  earlier 
measures,  trial  is  in  the  civil  court,  not  by 
court  martial.  In  addition,  any  Korean 
criticizing  the  government  or  constitution  to 
foreigners  in  Korea  or  abroad  could  be  sub- 
ject to  the  antislander  law  passed  in  March 
of  this  year. 

The  Korean  Government  has  justified  its 
latest  emergency  measure  by  the  threat  from 
the  North,  which  it  believes  is  accentuated 
in  the  post-Viet-Nam  situation.  Such  North 
Korean  activities  as  the  tunnels  under  the 
DMZ  [demilitarized  zone]  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
government  acknowledges  that  the  emer- 
gency measure  inhibits  political  rights,  al- 
though activities  within  the  National 
Assembly  itself  are  excluded  from  the 
emergency  measure.  The  Korean  Govern- 
ment believes  that  South  Korea  is  still  freer 
than  North  Korea.  The  initial  reaction  to  the 
latest  emergency  measure  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  been  muted.  Although  the  measure 
is  recognized  by  the  government's  critics  as 
infringing  on  political  rights,  the  political 
opposition  has  continued  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  parties  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, in  part  recognizing,  in  the  post- 
Viet-Nam  situation,  the  need  for  focusing 
national  efforts  on  the  country's  external 
security  threat. 

In  describing  the  Korean  situation,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
neither  involved  nor  associated  with  the 
Korean  Government's  internal  actions.  My 
remarks  are  a  description,  not  a  justification, 
of  the  Korean  Government's  domestic  poli- 
cies. In  the  case  of  the  execution  of  the  eight 
reported  members  of  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  we  publicly  expressed  our 
regret  at  this  action.  We  continue  to  assure 
that  the  Korean  Government  is  aware  of  the 
public  impact  within  the  United  States  of 
certain  of  its  actions.  While  I  believe  this 
may  have  some  limited  effect,  the  Korean 
Government  views  its  domestic  policies  as 
internal  matters  not  subject  to  consultation 
with  other  governments. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  do  have  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  Republic  of  Korea  extend- 
ing over  the  27  years  of  its  life.  These  close 
ties  encompass  a  continuing  concern  in  the 
development   of   functioning    representative 
institutions  within  a  framework  of  respect 
for  human  rights.  Beyond  that,  we  also  have 
a  direct  and  vital  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula.  We    have    a   Mutual    Defense    Treaty 
obligation,   and   our   military   presence   and 
military  assistance  have  been  essential  ele- 
ments in  maintaining  the  military  balance 
on  the  peninsula.  This  is  in  our  own  interest 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
of  its  people.   Very  obviously  our  security 
relationship  contributes  importantly  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  Northeast  Asia  and  is 
so  recognized  by  our  allies,  including  Japan. 
I  would  further  point  out  that,  whatever 
their  criticisms  of  the  Korean  Government, 
President    Park's    domestic    opponents    and 
critics  view  the  security  relationship  with 
the  United  States  as  being  essential.  Within 
Korea  our  military  presence  and  programs, 
particularly   in  this   post-Viet-Nam   period, 
are  not  the  focus  of  criticism  and  debate. 
Rather,  as  you  know,  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment's political  opponents  have  joined  it  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  our  security 
commitments  and  wish  them  to  continue. 

We  should  not  misjudge  the  determination 
of  the  people  of  South  Korea  to  resist  North 
Korean  aggression  ncr  the  internal  cohesion 
of  the  nation  on  this  issue.  What  is  most 
important  to  the  Koreans,  whatever  their 
view  of  their  own  government,  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  military  security  and  in- 
tegrity. The  continuation  of  our  bilateral 
relations  is  essential  to  that  objective. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
stress  again  the  importance  with  which  we 
view  human  rights  matters  and  assure  you 
that  we  recognize  the  clear  interest  of 
Congress  in  this  issue.  We  neither  associate 
ourselves  with,  nor  justify,  internal  repres- 
sive actions  and  will  continue  to  make  clear 
our  concern  and  that  of  the  American  people 
over  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
human  rights.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
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continue  our  security  policies  which  serve 
the  interest  of  Korea,  the  region  as  a  whole, 
and  the  United  States.  The  preservation  of 
peace  on  the  peninsula  remains  the  essential 
prerequisite  for  political  development  and 
the  exercise  of  human  rights  in  Korea. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  we  must 
often  strike  a  balance  between  our  interests 
and  objectives  in  a  particular  nation.  At  the 
present  time  in. East  Asia,  the  area  about 
which  you  are  most  concerned,  there  are 
very  clear  valid  concerns  about  security  and 
about  the  future  direction  of  the  United 
States  policy  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Indo- 
china tragedy.  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  Republic  of  Korea,  there  is 
a  broad  public  recognition  that  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace  and  the  nation's  security  in 
the  face  of  external  threat  are  of  overriding 
importance  and  must  weigh  heavily  in  the 
balance. 


Jordan  Receives  $10  Million  Loan 
for  Highway  Construction  Project 

AID  press  release  67  dated  July  3 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  made  a  $10  million  loan  to  Jordan 
to  help  finance  the  construction  of  44  miles 
of  new  road  to  remove  a  bottleneck  in  the 
highway  from  Amman,  the  capital,  to  Aqaba, 
the  country's  only  port. 

Jordan  is  investing  $4.2  million.  The  proj- 
ect involves  realignment  of  the  highway  be- 
tween the  townships  of  Ma'an  and  Quweria. 
The  Aqaba-Amman  road  is  a  vital  communi- 
cations link  for  transporting  goods  and  peo- 
ple from  the  population  centers  in  the  north 
to  the  port  in  the  south.  Jordan  is  landlocked 
except  at  its  southern  extremity,  where 
about  16  miles  of  shoreline  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  gives  access  to  the  Red  Sea.  Jordan 
has  a  population  of  about  2.6  million. 

The  loan  agreement  was  signed  in  Amman 
June  28.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  in  dollars 
in  40  years,  with  an  initial  grace  period  of 
10  years.  Interest  is  payable  at  2  percent 
annually  during  the  grace  period  and  3  per- 
cent thereafter. 


Funds  for  the  loan  come  from  a  special  re- 
quirements fund  of  $100  million  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Middle  East  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  December  1974. 


Syria  Receives  Development  Loans 
of  $58  Million  From  United  States 

AID  press  release  64  dated  June  30 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  providing  two  loans  to  Syria  totaling 
$58  million  to  help  that  country  improve  its 
economic  development. 

A  loan  of  $48  million  will  assist  Syria 
in  its  three-part  $150  million  program  to 
expand  and  modernize  the  entire  water  sup- 
ply system  in  Damascus.  The  AID  loan  will 
finance  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  con- 
struction and  installation  of  about  222  miles 
of  new  pipes  and  related  construction  services 
in  the  newer  areas  of  Damascus.  Other  inter- 
national resources  will  finance  similar  work 
in  the  old  part  of  the  city.  The  water  distri- 
bution project  is  expected  to  benefit  about  1 
million  people.  Aim  of  the  expansion  pro- 
gram is  to  avert  a  serious  water  shortage 
and  reduce  water-related  illness. 

Another  loan  of  $10  million  will  help  Syria 
increase  its  agricultural  production  and  ac- 
celerate general  economic  development.  Syria 
is  increasing  the  acreage  of  land  being  placed 
under  irrigation  so  as  to  achieve  greater  pro- 
duction of  such  crops  as  rice  and  cereals. 

Syria  also  plans  a  livestock  project  to 
produce  meat  and  dairy  animals  supported 
by  the  development  of  250,000  acres  of  re- 
claimed Euphrates  Valley  land  which  will  be 
planted  to  fodder  crops,  primarily  oats  and 
hay. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  buy  materials 
needed  for  agricultural  development,  such  as 
plows,  harrows,  harvesters,  irrigation  equip- 
ment, earthmoving  machinery,  and  insecti- 
cides. Both  loans  will  be  used  to  buy  Amer- 
ican machinery,  equipment,  and  services. 

The  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  dollars  in  40 
years,  with  an  initial  grace  period  of  10 
years.  Interest  is  payable  at  2  percent  an- 
nually during  the  grace  period  and  3  percent 
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thereafter.  The  loan  agreements  were  signed 
June  30  in  Damascus  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Richard  W.  Murphy  and  Syria's  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Planning  Affairs  Moham- 
med Issam  Hilou. 

Last  February  AID  made  a  grant  of  $4 
million  to  Syria  for  technical  services  and 
feasibility  studies  in  agricultural  production, 
irrigation,  processing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, mechanization  of  agriculture,  and  other 
fields.  AID  also  made  available  a  $1  million 
grant  to  train  Syrian  graduate  students  in 
the  United  States  in  such  fields  as  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  medicine,  geology,  and 
irrigation  management. 

Funds  for  the  loan  and  grants  come  from 
a  special  requirements  fund  of  $100  million 
for  assistance  to  the  Middle  East  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  in  December  1974. 


United  States  and  Israel  Plan 
Joint  Desalting  Project 

AID  press  release   59  dated  June  27 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  have  signed  a  joint  agreement  to  con- 
struct a  desalting  plant  that  will  daily  pro- 
duce 10  million  gallons  of  potable  water  from 
seawater.  For  this  project,  the  United  States 
will  provide  a  grant  of  $20  million  and 
Israel  will  invest  about  $35  million.  The 
plant  will  be  constructed  near  the  city  of 
Ashdod  located  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
about  25  miles  south  of  Tel  Aviv. 

The  proposed  desalting  plant  is  considered 
to  be  a  prototype  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  evaporation  process  developed  by  the 
Israel  Desalination  Engineering,  Ltd.,  which 
is  known  as  the  horizontal  multiple-effect, 
aluminum  tube,  spray  film  evaporator. 

The  project  agreement  calls  for  the  design, 
construction,    supporting   research,    testing, 


and  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  10- 
million-gallon-a-day  (MMGD)  dual-purpose 
power-generating/ desalting  plant.  Construc- 
tion of  the  plant  is  expected  to  take  four 
and  a  half  years. 

The  U.S.  and  Israeli  funds  will  help  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  machinery,  equipment, 
materials,  services,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance. U.S.  funds  will  be  used  for  purchases 
in  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

The  U.S.  and  Israel  will  share  in  the  tech- 
nology derived  from  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  10  MMGD  plant,  which  will 
also  be  made  available  to  other  interested 
nations,  particularly  to  water-short  arid  and 
semiarid  lands.  Patents  and  know-how  de- 
veloped from  this  project  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  private  U.S.  companies  on  a  non- 
exclusive, nondiscriminatory,  reasonable  roy- 
alty basis  for  use  anywhere  in  the  world. 

AID  will  enter  into  a  participating  agency 
services  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Water 
Research  and  Technology,  Department  of 
Interior,  to  provide  two  experts  in  desalting 
processes  and  engineering  who  will  serve 
on  the  staff  of  the  Israeli  project  manager. 

Israel's  demand  for  water  is  growing 
steadily,  and  conventional  water  resources 
are  nearing  their  limits.  Exploitation  of  the 
natural  water  sources  in  Israel  has  now 
reached  85  percent  of  the  potential  and  is 
forecast  to  approach  full  potential  by  the 
late  1970's.  Israeli  scientists  say  the  estab- 
lishment of  large-scale  seawater  desalting 
plants  is  the  only  practical  means  to  meet 
the  country's  need  for  water. 

The  grant  agreement  was  signed  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  by  Daniel  Parker, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  for  the  United  States, 
and  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Simcha  Dinitz,  representing  the  State  of 
Israel. 
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Department  Outlines  Comprehensive  Approach  to  Commodity  Policy 


Statement  by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  discuss  international 
commodity  policy.  This  subject  has  attracted 
wide  attention  recently,  and  it  will  be  high  on 
the  agenda  of  a  number  of  international  con- 
ferences in  the  coming  months  and  through- 
out the  next  year.  These  hearings  thus  come 
at  an  opportune  moment  when  we  are  in 
the  process  of  developing  the  U.S.  approach 
to  commodity  policy. 

Interest  in  the  functioning  of  interna- 
tional commodity  markets  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  In  each  of  the  last  several 
decades,  interest  and  concern  has  been 
aroused  by  some  aspect  of  commodity  sup- 
ply, most  often  the  question  of  price.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  commodity  trade  that  prices 
are  often  regarded  as  being  too  low  or  too 
high,  and  with  some  commodities,  prices 
can  reach  both  exaggerated  low  and  high 
points  in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time. 
In  the  past  three  years,  we  have  seen  ex- 
ceptionally great  price  volatility,  with  prices 
of  many  commodities  increasing  by  100 
percent  or  more  and  then  falling  sharply  to 
levels  at  or  near  the  original  point  of 
ascendancy. 

But  concern  over  extreme  price  volatility 
is  only  one  of  the  causes  for  the  current 
interest  in  commodity  policy.  The  recent 
example  of  action  by  a  number  of  govern- 
ments to  restrict  exports,  whether  for  eco- 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment,  and  Monetary  Policy  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency,  and  Hous- 
ing on  July  9.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 
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nomic  or  political  reasons,  and  the  specter 
of  possible  resource  limitations  has  raised 
serious  concern  about  the  question  of  security 
of  supply.  Moreover,  the  example  of  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] and  evidences  of  producer  associations 
for  several  other  commodities  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  widespread  tendency 
toward  producer  cartels.  Finally,  the  de- 
mands of  the  so-called  Third  World  for  a 
redistribution  of  the  world's  wealth  through 
commodity  pricing  has  served  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  question  of  commodity  policy, 
although  not  on  the  most  useful  or  con- 
structive aspects  of  this  question. 

Against  this  background,  I  would  like  to 
outline  briefly  our  views  on  commodity  policy, 
to  indicate  what  concerns  us  and  what  doesn't 
concern  us,  to  describe  what  we  propose  to 
do  and  what  we  propose  not  to  do. 

First,  we  are  not  concerned  in  any  practi- 
cal sense  about  the  physical  limitation  of 
resources.  Unquestionably,  the  search  for 
mineral  resources  must  increasingly  rely 
upon  lower  grade  ores  or  resources  in  more 
remote  areas  of  the  world.  But  the  real 
limiting  factor  is  capital  investment  rather 
than  the  depletion  of  physical  resources.  And 
here  I  have  in  mind  not  only  the  raising  of 
capital  but  the  process  of  organizing  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  marketing  of 
resources,  including  the  provision  of  tech- 
nological and  managerial  skills. 

Second,  given  the  increasingly  unfavorable 
and  unstable  political  environment  facing 
private  investment  throughout  the  world,  the 
question  arises  whether  there  are  likely  to 
take  place  the  levels  of  investment  necessary 
to  meet  growing  demands  for  new  produc- 
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tive  capacity  in  the  decades  ahead.    This,  in 
our  view,  is  a  matter  for  genuine  concern. 

Third,  despite  superficial  evidences  to  the 
contrary,  stirred  to  somewhat  hysterical  pro- 
portions by  some  popular  writers,  there  is 
little  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  so- 
called  threat  of  producer  cartels.  Simple 
analogies  are  misleading,  and  the  projection 
of  the  OPEC  model  to  other  commodities  is 
simplistic  and  wrongheaded.  Nonetheless, 
when  productive  capacity  is  inadequate  to 
meet  peak  demand  and  supplies  are  conse- 
quently tight,  it  is  likely  that  governments 
will  resort  to  various  means  of  export  re- 
striction or  of  supply  allocation.  Thus  the 
question  of  security  of  supply  is  a  matter  of 
legitimate  concern. 

Fourth,    excessive   price   fluctuations    are 
costly  both  to  producers  and  consumers.  The 
effects  are  harmful  to  the  development  efforts 
of  poor  countries  and,  as  we  have  seen,  can 
be  destabilizing  in  developed  countries.  The 
exaggerated   price    swings    of   the    1972-75 
period  have  been  attributed  largely  to  the 
synchronized  boom  of  the  major  industrial- 
ized countries  in   1972-73  followed  by  the 
recession  of  1974-75.  It  is  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion whether  this  phenomenon  was  unusual 
or  whether  the  pattern  is  likely  to  be  re- 
peated   in   the    future.     A    continuation    of 
synchronized  business  cycles  in  the  major 
economies  of  the  world  implies  greater  stress 
in    commodity   markets    and   much    greater 
price  volatility,  unless  adequate  productive 
capacity  is  developed  to  deal  with  peak  de- 
mand.   This,  of  course,  implies  idle  capacity 
in  slack  times.    Alternatively,  larger  reserve 
stocks  accumulated  in  periods  of  low  demand 
can  substitute  for  excess  productive  capacity. 
Fifth,    we    do    not    support   proposals    to 
establish  high  fixed  prices  for  commodities 
and  to  maintain   their   real   value  through 
indexation.    Such  a  policy  would   seriously 
distort  patterns  of  investment  and  result  in 
a  misallocation  of  resources.  Even  if  a  work- 
able system  of  indexation  could  be  developed 

an  assumption  open  to  serious  question — it 

would  redistribute  income  contrary  to  the 
manner  intended.  It  would  take  from  the 
poorest  countries,  which  tend  to  be  net  im- 
porters of  raw  materials,   in  favor  of  the 
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richer  developed  countries  (Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States,  South  Africa, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.)  which  are  major  net  ex- 
porters of  raw  materials. 

In  sum  then,  we  are  not  overly  concerned 
about  producer  cartels  or  a  physical  limita- 
tion of  resources.  There  is,  however,  an  evi- 
dent problem  arising  from  the  poor  prospects 
for  investment  in  new  productive  capacity, 
and  we  believe  that  this  problem  increases 
the  risk  of  supply  limitations  in  times  of 
shortage.  We  believe  that  excessive  price 
volatility  is  inherently  undesirable.  At  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  attempts  to  fix  and 
index  prices  at  arbitrarily  high  levels  are 
bad  policy,  which  we  reject. 

How,  then,  do  we  propose  to  deal  with 
these  problems  and  concerns?  Clearly,  there 
is  no  simple  answer  to  the  problems  of  com- 
modity trade.  The  circumstances  of  partic- 
ular commodities  differ,  and  the  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  individual  commodities  will 
vary.  Secretary  Kissinger  in  his  May  28, 
1975,  speech  to  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development] 
Ministers  meeting  at  Paris  laid  out  a  series 
of  proposals  that  we  believe  represent  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  general  prob- 
lem of  commodity  policy. 

First,  he  proposed  that  new  rules  and 
procedures  for  access  to  markets  and  sup- 
plies be  negotiated  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  now  underway  in  Geneva.  What 
we  have  in  mind  here  basically  is  to  ex- 
change bindings  or  assurances  on  supply 
access  as  we  have  previously  exchanged  bind- 
ings on  market  access.  We  would  also  expect 
to  have  elaborated  more  precise  rules  govern- 
ing the  resort  to  export  restraints,  much 
along  the  lines  of  rules  governing  use  of 
import  restraints.  A  further  issue  for  reso- 
lution in  the  trade  negotiations  concerns  the 
objective  of  providing  opportunities  to  de- 
veloping countries  to  market  their  raw  ma- 
terials in  a  higher  stage  of  processing.  The 
obstacle  to  such  exports  frequently  results 
from  "tariff  escalation,"  the  practice  of  levy- 
ing progressively  higher  duties  on  processed 
goods  than  on  the  raw  material  itself.  This 
situation  can  be  a  significant  barrier  to  in- 
dustrialization,  and  progress  toward  tariff 
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de-escalation  can  be  of  genuine  benefit  to 
developing  countries  while  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  world  economy. 

Second,  Secretary  Kissinger  indicated  a 
readiness  to  discuss  new  arrangements  for 
individual  commodities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Let  me  say  directly  and  emphatically 
that  this  is  not  intended  to  introduce  a  policy 
of  cartelizing  the  world's  commodity  markets. 
While  we  are  prepared  to  consider  tradi- 
tional international  commodity  agreements 
where  such  agreements  are  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate, we  believe  that  the  number  of 
such  cases  is  in  fact  very  limited. 

What  we  have  in  mind  is  to  examine 
commodity  problems  in  an  analytical  manner 
and  to  consider  broadly  based  solutions  not 
excluding  but  certainly  not  limited  to  price 
stabilization  measures.  For  a  number  of  com- 
modities the  problem  in  fact  is  not  excessive 
price  volatility,  but  low  returns  to  producers. 
Stabilization  agreements  are  not  suitable  to 
cope  with  such  problems.  Rather  the  solu- 
tion might  better  be  found  in  diversification 
providing  lower  cost  production  techniques, 
better  marketing,  or  opportunities  for  mar- 
keting more  processed  forms  of  the  material. 
The  basic  point  here  is  that  we  are  prepared 
to  examine  individual  commodity  problems 
in  a  serious  way  to  find  pragmatic  solutions. 

Third,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  we 
regard  capital  investment  as  the  most  serious 
limiting  factor  in  resource  availability.  If 
the  growing  needs  of  the  world  for  raw 
materials  are  to  be  met,  new  forms  of  in- 
vestment will  need  to  be  found  to  overcome 
the  disincentives  to  investment  which  exist 
at  the  present  time. 

Secretary  Kissinger  proposed  that  the 
World  Bank  increase  its  financing  of  resource 
investments  and  explore  new  ways  of  com- 
bining its  financing  with  private  manage- 
ment, skills,  technology,  and  capital.  We 
believe  that  the  World  Bank,  with  its  asso- 
ciated institutions,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  is  uniquely  suited  to  un- 
dertake this  role.  It  has  the  capacity  to 
analyze  investment  requirements  for  partic- 
ular commodities;  it  can  provide  capital;  it 
can  mobilize  private  capital  through  joint 
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financing;  and  it  can  draw  on  the  unique 
skills  of  private  enterprise  while  diminishing 
the  major  risks  that  private  capital  might 
face  going  it  alone. 

Finally,  Secretary  Kissinger  indicated  our 
readiness  to  join  in  the  examination  of  pro- 
posals to  improve  mechanisms  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  earnings,  notably  those  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  to  pro- 
tect the  developing  countries  against  exces- 
sive fluctuations  in  export  income. 

The  IMF  facilities  provide  exporters  of 
primary  products  with  additional  access  to 
the  Fund's  resources  to  meet  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  arising  from  temporary 
export  shortfalls  resulting  from  circum- 
stances beyond  the  member's  control.  In  mid- 
June  of  this  year,  the  United  States  proposed 
a  substantial  liberalization  of  this  facility. 
We  are  participating  in  a  study  by  the  IMF 
Executive  Directors  to  determine  exactly 
what  form  the  liberalization  should  take. 

In  addition  to  the  IMF  facility,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  recently  negotiated  with  its 
associated  developing  countries  a  somewhat 
different  approach  to  earnings  stabilization 
as  part  of  the  Lome  Convention.  This  con- 
vention, signed  in  January  of  this  year, 
covers  all  aspects  of  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  Community  and  the  46  developing 
countries  and  establishes  a  stabilization  fund 
known  as  STABEX.  This  fund  takes  a  com- 
modity-by-commodity approach  rather  than 
concentrating  on  fluctuations  in  overall  ex- 
port earnings  as  in  the  IMF  scheme. 

The  advantage  earnings  stabilization  mech- 
anisms have,  whatever  the  approach  chosen, 
is  that  they  meet  certain  critical  financial 
problems  of  producing  countries  arising  from 
commodity  price  instability  without  the  need 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  commodity 
markets. 

These,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  basic 
directions  we  propose  to  move  in  with  respect 
to  commodity  policy — supply  and  market 
access  assurances,  investment,  case-by-case 
examination  of  individual  commodity  prob- 
lems, and  earnings  stabilization.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  approach.  It  is  pragmatic  and, 
we  believe,  it  offers  the  promise  of  tangible 
and  realistic  results. 
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U.S.-Brazil  Agreement  on  Shrimp 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Federative  Re- 
public of  Brazil  concerning  Shrimp.  Also 
enclosed  are  an  Agreed  Minute,  a  related  ex- 
change of  notes  concerning  compensation, 
an  exchange  of  notes  concerning  interim 
undertakings,  and  translations  of  the 
Brazilian  notes.  These  documents  were 
signed  at  Brasilia  on  March  14,  1975. 

The  Agreement  establishes  a  basis  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  shrimp  fishing  in 
a  defined  area  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Such 
regulation  will  help  to  conserve  shrimp  re- 
sources and  will  provide  an  interim  solution 
to  problems  which  have  arisen  over  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  resources. 

The  measures  prescribed  in  the  Agreement 
will  safeguard  the  economic  interests  of  the 
shrimp  industries  of  both  countries  and  pro- 
tect from  prejudice  their  respective  legal 
positions  on  the  extent  of  coastal  state  juris- 
diction over  ocean  fisheries  under  interna- 
tional law.  The  interim  nature  of  the 
Agreement  reflects  the  expectation  that  this 
underlying  question  may  in  the  near  future 
be  settled  by  general  international  agree- 
ment on  the  law  of  the  sea. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  Agree- 
ment is'  contained  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  also  accompanies 
this  message. 

This  Agreement  will  contribute  to  main- 
taining and  strengthening  the  friendship 
and    cooperation   which   have   long   charac- 


1  Transmitted  on  June  11  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  D,  94th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  texts  of  the  agreement 
and  related  documents  and  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 


terized  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  it  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  June  11, 1975. 


Claims  Against  the  German 
Democratic  Republic 

Department  Announcement,  May  28 

Press  release  303  dated  May  28 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  wish  to  ad- 
vise American  citizens  who  have  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  for  confiscation  of 
property  located  in  East  Germany  that  less 
than  six  weeks  remain  in  which  to  register 
their  claims.  The  deadline  for  all  such  regis- 
trations is  July  1. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, the  official  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment which  will  ultimately  adjudicate  all 
such  claims,  mailed  registration  forms  to 
over  7,000  individuals  and  organizations 
since  February  1,  1975,  and  has  received  only 
about  700  claim  registrations. 

Information  obtained  from  such  registra- 
tions will  form  the  basis  for  the  negotiation 
of  an  equitable  settlement  of  American  prop- 
erty losses  between  the  United  States  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  plans  to  initiate  talks  aimed 
at  negotiating  a  settlement  of  these  property 
losses  following  their  registration  and  tabu- 
lation by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

Potential  claimants  are  urged  to  promptly 
file  their  claim  registration  forms.  Claimants 
who  do  not  have  such  forms  are  invited  to 
contact  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
1111  20th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20579,  or  call  the  Commission  on  202-382- 
7700. 
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Report  of  Interagency  Task  Force  on   Indochina  Refugees 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 


On  June  23  President  Ford  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Indochina  Refugees  and  a 
Department  of  Defense-AID  report  on  re- 
trieval of  assistance  funds  to  Cambodia  and 
South  Viet-Nam.  Following  are  texts  of  a 
letter  dated  June  23  from  President  Ford 
to  six  congressional  committee  chairmen,  a 
letter  dated  June  18  to  President  Ford  from 
Jidia  Vadala  Taft,  Director  of  the  inter- 
agency task  force,  and  the  text  of  the  task 
force  reports 

PRESIDENT  FORD'S   LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 
TO  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

White   House   press   release  dated  June   23 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  requires  that  I  transmit  within  thirty 
days  after  its  enactment  a  report  to  six  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  describing  the  status 
of  refugees  from  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  response  to  that  requirement,  I  am 
forwarding  a  report  prepared  by  the  acting 
director  of  the  interagency  task  force  for 
Indochina.  It  sets  forth  current  progress 
in  receiving  and  resettling  the  refugees. 

Progress  to  date  has  been  good  when  con- 


1  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  James  0.  Eastland, 
chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  chairman,  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  John  J.  Sparkman,  chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  Thomas  E.  Mor- 
gan, chairman,  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations;  John  L.  McClellan,  chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  and  George  H. 
Mahon,  chairman,  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  Department  of  Defense-AID  report  and 
the  annexes  to  the  task  force  report  are  not  printed 
here. 
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sidered  in  the  context  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  refugee  situation — the  large  numbers 
and  great  distances — and  the  short  period 
of  time  available  to  deal  with  it.  The  co- 
operation and  sacrifices  made  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  by  Members  of 
the  Congress,  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
officials,  and  by  military  personnel  have  been 
exemplary.  I  compliment  all  of  them,  and 
I  ask  that  as  many  more  people  as  possible 
contribute  their  efforts  toward  complete  re- 
settlement. 

I  am  also  transmitting  a  report  regarding 
retrieval  of  assistance  funds  to  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  as  required  by  section  4(b)  (3) 
of  the  Act. 

I  anticipate  that  the   subsequent  supple- 
mentary reports   required   by  the   Act   will 
provide  the  committees  additional  informa- 
tion on  these  activities. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


LETTER  FROM  TASK  FORCE   DIRECTOR 
TO   PRESIDENT  FORD 

June  18,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Indochina  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
requires  that  you  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  describing  the  status  of  the  refugees 
from  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  not  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Act.  Attached  is  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Interagency  Task  Force  during  the 
past  two  months  for  inclusion  in  your  report 
to  the  Congress. 

I  have  attempted  to  make  an  open  and 
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forthright  statement  about  our  activities  and 
have  attached  a  lengthy  set  of  annexes  with 
additional  statistical  material,  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  various  aspects  of  our  programs 
and  policy  guidelines. 

A  report  of  this  kind  tends  to  omit  the 
human  dimension  of  the  problems  we  have 
faced  transporting  more  than  130,000  evac- 
uees halfway  around  the  world,  setting  up 
small  cities  where  the  refugees  can  be  housed 
temporarily  and  processed  while  they  await 
the  opportunity  to  move  to  their  new  homes, 
and  establishing  a  broad  spectrum  of  pro- 
grams which  will  enable  these  new  residents 
of  our  country  to  integrate  themselves  quick- 
ly into  our  society.  In  addition,  the  report 
does  not  give  full  credit  to  the  wide  ranging 
support  we  have  received  from  the  voluntary 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  citi- 
zen's groups  and  private  individuals  who 
have  joined  in  the  national  resettlement 
effort. 

The  Task  Force  has  had  tremendous  co- 
operation in  this  undertaking  from  all  levels 
of  the  Executive  Branch  in  setting  up  and 
administering  this  program  and  from  the 
Congress  in  providing  prompt  and  effective 
legislative  support.  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  have  re- 
sponded to  the  plight  of  the  Indochina  refu- 
gees in  the  best  tradition  of  our  country 
and  that  we  should  all  be  proud  of  the 
progress  during  these  past  eight  weeks.  Yet 
the  job  is  not  over.  There  are  still  several 
problems  ahead  as  outlined  in  the  report 
which  we  believe  can  be  overcome  through 
the  continuing  cooperation  among  all  levels 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
support  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Julia  Vadala  Taft 
Director,  Interagency  Task  Force 

TEXT  OF  TASK  FORCE   REPORT 

Interagency  Task  Force  on  Indochina  Refugees 

Report  to  the  Congress 

June  15,  1975 

Introduction 

On  June  16,  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Indo- 
china refugees  had  been  in  operation  for  60  days. 
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Events  have  moved  quickly  during  this  brief  time. 
In  the  first  days  after  the  Task  Force  was  estab- 
lished on  April  18,  the  world  was  witness  to  the 
collapse  of  the  armed  forces  of  Vietnam,  a  dramatic 
air  and  helicopter  evacuation  from  Saigon,  the  flee- 
ing of  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  their 
homelands,  and  the  installation  of  new  regimes  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  The  President  assigned  to 
the  Interagency  Task  Force,  with  representatives 
from  almost  every  cabinet  level  agency  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  coordination  of  the  evacuation  effort 
and  the  refugee  and  resettlement  problems  relating 
to  the  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  conflicts. 

The  activities  of  the  Task  Force  during  the  two 
months  of  its  existence  have  included : 

— the  coordination  of  the  evacuation  of  86,000 
U.S.  citizens  and  South  Vietnamese  by  air  and  sea 
in  U.S.  military  or  chartered  craft; 

— the  establishment,  supply,  and  staffing  of  stag- 
ing centers  at  Guam  and  Wake  for  the  care  and 
preliminary  processing  of  the  refugees  and  other 
reception  centers  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Fort  Chaffee, 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  and  Fort  Indiantown  Gap  for 
the  final  processing  of  the  refugees  prior  to  their 
resettlement  in  the  United  States; 

the     reception     into     these     camps     of     131,399 

evacuees  as  of  June  15; 

the    organization    and    coordination    of    health, 

social  security,  and  security  check  procedures  to 
facilitate  the  departure  of  refugees  from  the  cen- 
ters. As  of  June  15,  32,321  of  the  evacuees  had  left 
the  centers  for  new  places  of  residence  in  the 
United  States; 

—testimony  which  led  to  the  passage  of  "The 
Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1975"  to  fund  the  refugee  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  on  May  24,  nineteen  days  after 
the  first  of  nine  appearances  by  Task  Force  mem- 
bers before  Congressional  Committees  and  Sub- 
committees; 

. the  promotion  of  international  resettlement  ef- 
forts through  initiatives  to  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  European  Migra- 
tion (ICEM)  and  through  direct  contact  with  third 
countries  which  has  resulted  in  the  departure  to 
date  from  U.S.  territory  of  3,756  refugees  for  re- 
settlement elsewhere;  in  addition,  several  thousand 
refugees  who  fled  elsewhere  have  been  accepted  for 
resettlement  in  third  countries.  In  Western  Europe 
and  Canada,  over  ten  thousand  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians stranded  by  the  sudden  outcome  of  the  wars 
have  been  allowed  to  stay  indefinitely. 

the  negotiation  of  contracts  with  nine  volun- 
tary agencies  to  support  their  resettlement  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States; 

—negotiations  with  interested  state  and  local 
governments  for  special  resettlement  programs  in 
their  communities; 
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— organizing  special  programs  with  private 
American  business  organizations  to  provide  jobs 
and  housing,  or  commodity  support  for  refugees; 

— the  establishment  of  guidelines  for  the  States 
which  explained  the  nature  of  Federal  Government 
financial  support  in  the  fields  of  health  and  medical 
services,  education,  and  welfare  services. 

Statistical  Summary 

As  of  June  15,  a  total  of  131,399  evacuees  had 
entered  the  U.S.  system  of  control,  of  whom  36,188 
were  in  Western  Pacific  reception  centers,  58,654  in 
continental  U.S.  reception  centers,  480  en  route  to 
centers,  32,321  had  been  released  from  the  centers 
for  resettlement  in  the  United  States  and  3,756  for 
resettlement  in  other  countries.  An  analysis  of 
refugee  status  for  June  15  by  reception  center  re- 
veals the  following  [Table  1] : 


Table  1 

Number 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

refugees 

of 

evacuees 

released 

refugees 

released 

to  third 

Reception  center 

Capacity  1 

at  center 

in  U.S. 

countries 

Guam,  Wake  and 

other  Western 

Pacific    Sites 

56,286 

36,188 

762 

2,178 

Travis  a 

0 

5,750 

Pendleton 

18,500 

17,077 

15,737 

899 

Chaffee 

25,000 

22,525 

7,054 

577 

Eglin 

5,000 

4,251 

2,691 

102 

Indiantown 

Gap 

17,000 

14,801 

327 

0 

94,842 

32,321 

3,756 

1  Capacity  figures  in  the  continental  U.S.  reflect  surge  capacity 
for  period  of  June  15  to  July  15. 

2  Initial    continental   U.S.    processing    center   no   longer   in    use. 

A  survey  of  99,580  refugees  who  were  within  the 
care  of  the  United  States  Government  on  June  10 
showed  19,619  heads  of  household,  79,929  family 
members  attached  to  the  households  and  32  orphans. 
A  total  of  15,134  of  the  99,580  refugees  have  U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident  relatives  or  sponsors. 
(As  of  that  date,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  listed  1,885  orphans  who  had  entered 
under  "Operation  Babylift"  and  had  been  placed  for 
adoption.) 

Upon  their  release  from  the  reception  centers,  the 
refugees  have  been  located  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, although  the  principal  destinations  are  clustered 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  highly  urbanized  centers  on 
the  East  Coast,  Florida,  and  Texas.  As  of  June  10, 
the  States  which  led  as  destinations  for  refugees 
were: 


1. 

California 

8,135 

7. 

Florida 

939 

2. 

Virginia 

1,614 

8. 

Maryland 

918 

3. 

New  York 

1,604 

9. 

Washington 

651 

4. 

Texas 

1,246 

10. 

Pennsylvania 

562 

5. 

D.C. 

1,202 

11. 

Illinois 

514 

6. 
Ji 

Hawaii 
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1,075 

12. 

Ohio 

504 

Reception  Center  Processing  and  Preparation  for 
Initial  Resettlement 
At  the  reception  centers  on  Guam  and  Wake,  the 
refugees  receive  basic  health  care  and  begin  proc- 
essing for  entry  into  the  United  States,  which  in- 
cludes the  initiation  of  the  security  clearance.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  European  Migration 
(ICEM),  the  International  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  and 
some  third  countries  (Canada  and  Australia  at 
times)  have  been  present  on  Guam  to  assist  refugees 
who  wish  to  go  to  third  countries  or  return  home. 
The  other  Western  Pacific  refugee  centers — in  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand — serve  as  temporary  hold- 
ing areas  for  refugees  awaiting  transportation  to 
Guam  and  Wake.  Of  special  concern  at  the  Western 
Pacific  sites  has  been  the  possibility  after  May  1 
of  a  typhoon  on  Guam  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
reception  centers  and  has  a  capacity  for  50,000 
refugees.  Tropical  typhoons  would  seriously  threaten 
many  of  the  temporary  shelters.  The  number  of 
refugees  on  Guam  had  been  decreased  from  43,939 
on  June  1  to  26,447  on  June  15.  An  order  was  issued 
on  June  13  to  reduce  the  refugee  population  on 
Guam  to  the  level  capable  of  being  housed  in  other 
than  tent  quarters  no  later  than  June  24.  By  that 
date  all  tent  quarters  should  be  dismantled. 

The  major  activities  at  the  four  reception  centers 
in  the  continental  United  States  are: 

— the  provision  of  food,  shelter,  clothing  and 
other  necessities; 

— processing  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS),  including  interviewing,  finger- 
printing, photographing,  creating  of  an  alien  file, 
security  clearance  verification,  completion  of  parole 
document,  authorization  of  employment,  and  grant- 
ing of  parole; 

— processing  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  including  medical  screening, 
assignment  of  a  social  security  number,  initiating 
action  to  reunite  split  families,  explaining  voluntary 
agency  and  sponsorship  role  to  the  refugees,  and 
determining  resources  for  travel; 

— providing  employment  counseling  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  including  identification  of 
skills,  analysis  of  sponsor-related  job  offers,  and 
information  on  skill  demand  and  excesses  by  loca- 
tion; 

— language  training  and  cultural  orientation 
which  are  presently  being  provided  by  volunteer 
agencies,  individual  volunteers,  and  State  and 
Federal  personnel; 

— recreational  activities,  generally  under  the  aegis 
of  the  YMCA  and  other  volunteer  organizations; 

— arranging  sponsorship  through  the  voluntary 
resettlement  organizations  in  most  cases  but  also 
directly  through  State  and  local  governments  in 
some  instances. 

During    the    middle    part    of    May,    the    principal 
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delay  in  resettlement  resulted  from  the  requirement 
to  complete  clearances  for  all  refugees  prior  to  their 
departure  from  reception  centers.  Normal  INS  se- 
curity procedures  require  clearance  for  entry  into 
the  United  States  by  INS,  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  and 
the  Department  of  State.  At  the  request  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the  Task  Force  also 
instituted  clearance  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Defense.  To 
expedite  the  new  security  clearance  process,  the 
records  of  the  individual  agencies  were  assembled 
in  Washington  and  in  several  instances  computer- 
ized, the  collection  point  for  the  cleared  statements 
was  centralized  at  INS  headquarters  in  Washington 
where  it  could  be  cabled  to  the  respective  camp, 
and  the  initiating  request  for  the  security  clearance 
was  begun  on  Guam  rather  than  waiting  for  the 
refugees  to  arrive  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time,  many  security  clearances  are  com- 
pleted in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Sponsorship— placing    the    refugee    with    an    in- 
dividual or  organization  willing  and  able  to  assume 
responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  refugee's  integra- 
tion into  the   American  economy  and   society  on  a 
self-sufficient    basis— will    continue    to    be    the    key 
element    in    the    resettlement    of    the    Indochinese 
refugees.  Offers  of  sponsorship  from  the  public  are 
being  solicited  by  the  voluntary  resettlement  agen- 
cies,  public    and   private   organizations    and   by  the 
Task  Force   itself.   Each  of  the  voluntary   agencies 
works    in    its    own    way    to    develop    sponsorships: 
religious    groups    generally    through   local    churches 
and  non-sectarian  organizations  through  a  network 
of  community  groups  who  have  supported  them  in 
the  past.   Officials  in  the   State  of  Washington,  the 
cities   of   Cincinnati    and    Honolulu   and   other  com- 
munities around  the  country  have  expressed  interest 
in  developing  local  programs  for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees.  In  response  to  an  outpouring  of  public  in- 
terest in  providing  assistance,  the  Task  Force  estab- 
lished   a  toll-free   telephone   number   on    May    5    to 
receive  and  record  such  offers.  As  of  June  15,  the 
Task  Force  had  received  more  than  20,000  calls  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  letters  containing  other  offers 
of  assistance. 

The  sponsorship  offers  received  by  the  Task  Force 
as  well  as  the  personal  data  collected  about  the 
refugee  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States  have  been 
placed  in  a  central  computer  bank.  Printouts  of 
sponsorship  offers  are  being  made  available  to  the 
voluntary  agencies.  Computer  terminals  have  been 
installed  at  each  voluntary  agency  headquarters  and 
at  each  of  the  reception  centers  to  provide  instant 
access  to  the  information  which  has  been  stored  in 
the  computer.  This  information  is  available  to  sup- 
plement the  voluntary  agencies'  normal  sources  of 
support. 

Verifications  of  the  sponsorship  offer  from  other 
than  those  groups  which  the  voluntary  agency  has 
had  regular  contacts  with  is  one   of  the   most  im- 
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portant  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  difficult  elements 
in  the  entire  resettlement  process.  Since  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  the  proper  agent  to  evaluate 
whether  the  offering  party  has  the  means,  good-will 
and  follow-up  ability  to  provide  continuing  support 
for  the  refugee,  the  voluntary  agencies  have  agreed 
to  attempt  verification  of  the  sponsorship  offers 
which  have  been  generated  by  the  toll-free  number. 
After  the  assurance  of  sponsorship  has  been  ob- 
tained and  the  security  check  has  been  completed, 
the  refugee  is  ready  for  release  from  the  reception 
center.  Transportation  to  a  point  near  the  sponsor's 
community  is  arranged  by  the  center.  If  it  is  de- 
termined that  the  refugee  or  sponsor  cannot  afford 
all  or  part  of  these  transportation  costs,  transporta- 
tion is  provided  under  the  resettlement  program. 

Resettlement 

The  resettlement  of  the  refugee  in  American  so- 
ciety is  a  cooperative  effort  involving  the  sponsor 
and  his  community,  the  voluntary  agency,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Sponsorship  involves  a  moral 
commitment  to  provide  food,  shelter,  clothing,  pocket 
money,  ordinary  medical  costs  and  assistance  in  find- 
ing employment  to  enable  the  refugee  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  While  one  family  group  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  the  sponsor  of  each  refugee  family,  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  usually  contacted  a  com- 
munity group,  church  or  civic  organization  to  provide 
supplementary  assistance  in  kind  and  advice  to  the 
sponsor  and  the  refugee.  Resettlement  is  a  long-term 
proposition.  Family  problems  may  develop,  the  first 
job  might  prove  unsatisfactory,  or  economic  con- 
ditions may  alter  the  sponsor's  ability  to  be  of 
assistance.  Since  the  resettlement  process  often 
involves  a  difficult  cultural  adjustment  for  the 
refugee  family,  requiring  more  assistance  than  for 
an  American  newcomer  to  the  community,  the  com- 
munity group  designated  to  support  the  sponsor 
plays  an  essential  role  in  the  assimilation  process. 

If  the  sponsor  and  his  community  fail  to  provide 
the  adjustment  assistance  or  personal  difficulties 
develop,  the  responsibility  for  a  second  attempt  rests 
with  the  voluntary  agency.  The  Task  Force  has  been 
encouraging  each  of  the  voluntary  agencies  to  en- 
sure that  every  refugee  under  its  aegis  knows  whom 
to  contact  if  the  sponsorship  breaks  down.  The 
voluntary  agency  may  attempt  a  second  resettlement 
effort  in  the  same  or  a  nearby  community  or  move 
the  refugee  family  to  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Recently,  occasional  stories  in  the  press  have 
reported  that  refugees  have  gone  on  welfare  shortly 
after  arriving  in  a  community.  In  most  cases,  these 
are  refugees  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  and 
left  the  reception  centers  before  the  voluntary 
agencies  were  actively  involved  in  resettlement  or 
refugees  whose  American-resident  relatives  were  un- 
able to  provide  sufficient  assistance. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  both  residual — in  cases  of  total  breakdown  of 
sponsorship — and  direct — to   provide   initial   support 
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for  the  refugees  through  the  sponsorship  program 
and  to  the  communities  in  which  the  refugees  have 
settled. 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
working  through  State  welfare  agencies,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  financial  assistance, 
medical  assistance,  and  social  services  to  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  refugees,  as  the  need  arises, 
after  their  resettlement  in  communities  throughout 
the  nation.  Federal  funds  under  the  SRS  refugee 
assistance  program  will  be  utilized  to  reimburse  the 
States  100%  for  such  assistance  and  services  so  that 
a  refugee  will  not  become  an  extra  burden  on  State 
or  local  resources  if  the  resettlement  plan  breaks 
down.  The  following  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  program  to  provide  financial  assistance,  medical 
assistance,  and  social  services  to  needy  refugees: 

— Needy  individuals  and  families  will  be  assisted 
regardless  of  family  composition. 

— State  welfare  agencies  are  required  to  verify 
with  the  sponsors  of  refugees  that  the  resettlement 
has  broken  down  before  assistance  can  be  granted. 

— Financial  assistance  to  refugees  will  be  based 
on  the  same  standards  of  need  and  the  same  pay- 
ment levels  as  apply  in  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program. 

— Medical  assistance  will  be  provided  to  meet 
health  needs  of  needy  refugees  and  to  help  keep 
sponsorships  from  breaking  down  if  major  medical 
costs  arise. 

— Social  services  will  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  a  State's  approved  plan  for  service  programs 
so  that  refugees  are  eligible  for  the  same  range 
of  services  as  other  residents  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  settle. 

Other  Federal  programs  are  designed  to  assist 
the  refugee  become  integrated  into  American 
society: 

— Negotiations  are  under  way  to  develop  lan- 
guage and  orientation  materials  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  school  districts. 

— Plans  are  being  developed  to  implement  a  grant 
program  to  school  districts. 

— Refugees  have  been  declared  eligible  for  HEW's 
direct  student  aid  programs  for  post-secondary 
students. 

— The  Department  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  employment  agency  representatives, 
is  presently  identifying  occupational  skills  of 
refugees  and  providing  counseling  about  employ- 
ment and  training  possibilities  in  areas  where  they 
are  resettling. 

The  Interagency  Task  Force  has  promulgated  two 
general  guidelines  in  an  effort  to  influence  areas 
of  resettlement:  (1)  to  avoid  resettlement  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment;  and  (2)  to  avoid  high  con- 
centrations of  refugees  in  any  specific  community. 
The  Department  of  Labor's  counseling  program   at 
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each  of  the  camps  provides  assistance  to  the 
refugees  and  to  the  voluntary  agencies  in  avoiding 
areas  of  high  unemployment  or  areas  where  the 
refugee's  skills  are  already  in  excess.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  voluntary  agencies  generally  have  re- 
ceived fewer  offers  of  assistance,  especially  job- 
related,  from  communities  with  high  unemployment 
rates.  The  voluntary  agencies  have  also  shown  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  importance  of  avoiding 
the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  in 
any  single  community.  Refugees  are  presently  re- 
settling in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Since  any 
resident  of  the  United  States  is  free  to  move  and 
to  settle  in  any  location,  it  is  nevertheless  possible 
that  clusters  of  Vietnamese  may  assemble  in  selected 
parts  of  the  country  at  a  future  date. 

Repatriation 

On  May  8  the  Task  Force  sent  the  following 
message  to  all  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  and  to  U.S. 
refugee  camps: 

1.  The  following  provides  official  USG  policy 
for  those  refugees  who  wish  to  return  to  Indo- 
china, whether  they  are  in  third  countries  or 
the  United  States. 

2.  The  United  States  will  not  repeat  not  in- 
terfere with  their  effort  to  return  to  their 
country  of  origin.  All  cases  which  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  USG  will  be  promptly  referred 
to  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  who  will  assume  responsibility  for 
screening,  care  and  maintenance  if  necessary, 
and  onward  transportation  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  European 
Migration  or  through  other  means  if  re- 
quired .  .  . 

Civil  coordinators  at  the  camps  were  then  di- 
rected to  post  notices  and  circulate  information  in 
camp  newspapers  that  persons  desiring  repatria- 
tion were  free  to  do  so  and  should  indicate  their 
wishes  to  specified  members  of  camp  staffs. 

At  the  same  time,  discussions  were  held  with  the 
UNHCR,  who  agreed  that  assistance  to  persons 
wishing  repatriation  was  within  his  mandate.  The 
UNHCR  then  spoke  with  the  Vietnamese  authorities 
who  agreed  to  its  proposed  role  in  the  organization 
of  repatriation.  UNHCR  representatives  at  Guam, 
Chaffee,  Camp  Pendleton,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
and  Indiantown  Gap,  as  well  as  UNHCR  representa- 
tives in  other  countries,  have  been  interviewing  ap- 
plicants for  repatriation,  using  a  questionnaire  de- 
veloped jointly  between  the  UNHCR  and  the 
Vietnamese  authorities.  At  the  request  of  the 
UNHCR,  the  American  Red  Cross  (ARC)  is  assist- 
ing the  program  in  the  United  States.  If  refugees 
outside  the  camps  indicate  a  desire  to  go  home,  the 
UNHCR  and  the  Red  Cross  are  informed  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  interview  the  applicants. 

Completed  questionnaires  are  forwarded  by  the 
UNHCR     representative     to     his     headquarters     in 
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Geneva  and  from  there  to  the  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties for  their  consideration. 

Repatriation  to  Cambodia  is  not  yet  as  well 
planned  as  return  to  Vietnam.  Arrangements  similar 
to  those  for  Vietnamese  repatriation  are  being 
worked  out  by  the  UNHCR  to  accommodate  those 
Cambodians  who  wish  to  be  repatriated.  (On  May 
29  and  June  1  about  340  Khmer  armed  forces 
personnel  returned  from  Thailand  to  Cambodia 
under  arrangements  between  the  Thai  Supreme 
Command  and  the  Khmer  local  authorities  at  the 
border  without  reference  to  the  UNHCR.) 

The  United  States  Government  will  pay  the  costs 
of  movements  back  to  home  countries  from  the 
money  appropriated  for  resettlement  outside  the 
United  States. 

As  of  June  15,  a  total  of  1,917  Indochina  refugees 
under  U.S.  administration  had  indicated  a  desire  for 
repatriation. 

The  speed  and  form  of  the  repatriation  effort  now 
are  essentially  in  the  hands  of  the  present  authori- 
ties in  Saigon  who  will  accept  or  reject  the  appli- 
cants for  repatriation. 

Third-Country  Resettlement 

From  the  beginning,  we  have  made  every  effort 
to  internationalize  Indochina  refugee  resettlement. 
On  April  10,  Department  of  State  officials  met  with 
John  Thomas,  Director  of  ICEM,  who  agreed  to 
take  up  with  his  Executive  Committee  the  need  for 
the  full  machinery  and  expertise  of  his  agency  as  a 
matter  of  urgency.  On  April  12,  before  the  fall  of 
the  Khmer  Republic,  the  State  Department  in- 
structed its  Geneva  Mission  to  request  assistance 
from  the  UNHCR  and  ICEM  in  resettling  Khmer 
refugees  throughout  the  world.  A  similar  instruc- 
tion pertaining  to  Vietnamese  refugees  went  out  on 
April  17.  Because  of  our  desire  to  take  no  action 
which  would  precipitate  the  collapse  of  the  Khmer 
and  Vietnam  governments,  these  approaches  were 
made  privately  but  they  focused  the  attention  of  the 
international  agencies  on  the  problem  and  stimu- 
lated preparations  for  worldwide  resettlement. 

At  the  ICEM  Executive  Committee  meeting,  April 
28-29,  John  Thomas  formally  advised  delegates  of 
the  32  member  governments  that  the  United  States 
had  requested  ICEM  to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of 
Indochina  refugees.  In  the  absence  of  objections,  he 
proposed  to  undertake  the  task. 

On  May  8  and  9,  the  UNHCR  sent  an  appeal  for 
resettlement  opportunities  to  some  40  governments 
and  a  second  appeal  went  out  on  May  29.  Mean- 
while, both  ICEM  and  the  UNHCR  placed  repre- 
sentatives on  Guam,  strengthened  their  staffs 
elsewhere,  and  began  registering  refugees  for  third- 
country  resettlement. 

Earlier,  on  April  27,  acting  through  the  State 
Department,  the  Task  Force  had  instructed  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors  in  most  countries  around  the 
world  to  ask  the  governments  to  which  they  were 


accredited  to  share  the  burden  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment. The  instruction  noted  that  this  bilateral  appeal 
paralleled  those  which  ICEM  and  the  UNHCR 
would  soon  be  making. 

There  have  been  many  positive  responses  to  the 
U.S.     and     international    approaches.     Canada    has 
agreed  to  take  3,000,  plus  those  who  have  relatives 
in    Canada    and    those    who    had    been    issued    visa 
letters  prior  to  the  fall  of  Saigon.  More  than  3,000 
refugees    have    already    arrived    in    that    country. 
Germany    has    indicated   willingness   to    accept   stu- 
dents who  are  already  there  and  their  families.  The 
total   could   reach    several   thousand.   France,   which 
has  for  over   a  century   had    close   ties   with  Indo- 
china, is  accepting  those  with  relatives  already  in 
the  country,  students  who  are  in  France  and  others. 
Other  countries  in  Western  Europe,  Latin  America 
and   Africa   have   agreed   to   take   smaller  numbers. 
ICEM   is   presently  selecting  refugees  with   special 
skills  for  resettlement  in  Latin  American  countries. 
By   June    15,   the   number   of   Indochina   refugees 
released  to  third  countries  from  U.S.  reception  cen- 
ters had  reached  3,756.   Approximately  4,000   other 
refugees    in   U.S.   centers    have    also    requested    re- 
settlement elsewhere  and  are  now  awaiting  approval. 
A  number  of  initial  asylum  countries  have  permitted 
refugees  to  remain  and  many  thousands  more  have 
traveled    to    resettlement   countries    from    countries 
of  initial  asylum.  ICEM  reports  that  as  of  May  31, 
there  were   also  2,545   Indochina  refugees   in  Hong 
Kong,    Singapore,    and    Thailand    who    were    being 
processed  for  resettlement  in  third  countries. 

Estimated  Expenses 

The  Indochina  Evacuation  and  Resettlement  Pro- 
gram has  a  total  budget  of  $508  million.  As  of  June 
6,  1975,  total  obligations  were  $181  million.  The 
largest  portions  have  been  obligated  as  follows: 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  facilities  and  daily 
maintenance  at  the  reception  centers  ($64.5  mil- 
lion), the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  airlift 
($63.1  million),  and  contracts  with  the  voluntary 
agencies  ($34.32  million).  An  analysis  of  the  source 
of  funds  and  their  obligations  follows  [Table  2]. 

Issues  for  the  Future 

The  Interagency  Task  Force  has  been  involved 
in  a  wide  range  of  issues  over  the  past  eight  weeks. 
There  are  also  many  problems  which  must  be  solved 
to  carry  out  successfully  the  resettlement  program. 
The  principal  issue  is  that  of  sponsorship.  Given 
time,  the  traditional  voluntary  agency  system  of 
settlement  should  permit  the  absorption  of  the 
Indochinese  refugees  as  it  has  permitted  the  re- 
settlement of  over  iy2  million  refugees  from  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  since  World  War  II. 
Time  is  of  great  importance  for  this  resettlement 
program.  While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  legis- 
lative program  goal  of  resettling  refugees  by  June 
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Source 

AID  funded  by 
Presidential 
Determination 

AID  funded  by 
Indochina  Post- 
war Reconstruc- 
tion    Program 

State  portion  of 
Refugee  Act  of 
1975   (includes 
DOD  &  INS 
portions)  1 

HEW  portion  of 
Refugee  Act  of 
1975  1 

Total 


Table  2 

Total 

Total  obligations  Amount 

available         as  of  6/6/75  available 


$     5,000,000       $     2,678,892       $     2,321,108 


98,000,000  98,000,000 


000 


305,000,000  79,733,000         225,267,000 


669,884  99,330,116 


100,000,000 


$508,000,000       $181,081,776       $326,918,224 


1  Represents  amount  appropriated  in  P.L.  94-24.  This  appro- 
priation does  not  include  the  additional  $50  million  which  was 
authorized  by   Congress   in   P.L.   94-23. 

30,  1976,  can  be  met,  the  Task  Force  hopes  to  be 
able  to  move  more  rapidly  to  prevent  unacceptably 
high  human  and  financial  costs.  The  traditional 
resettlement  systems  are  not  able  to  adapt  easily 
to  processing  the  desired  numbers  within  the  time 
frame  we   are   imposing. 

A  second  and  related  issue  is  the  breakdown  of 
the  sponsorships.  Many  of  the  first  refugees  to 
arrive  in  this  country  moved  directly  to  the  com- 
munities of  their  relatives  and  friends  without  the 
benefit  of  sponsorship  verification  through  the  vol- 
untary resettlement  agencies.  Inadequate  housing 
and  unemployment  have  forced  some  of  these  refu- 
gees on  welfare.  The  voluntary  agencies  have  in 
the  past  been  effective  in  resettling  refugees  in  a 
way  that  few  become  long-term  charges  on  the  wel- 
fare system  or  become  impossible  to  assimilate  into 
American  life.  The  Task  Force  will  be  evaluating 
breakdown  cases  to  determine  what  steps  might  be 
taken  to  assist  those  refugees  who  have  already 
sought  government  support  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  to  prevent  future  breakdowns.  At  the  same 
time,  when  considering  any  broadened  system  of 
sponsorship,  the  valuable  role  which  the  resettlement 
agencies  play  in  preventing  breakdown  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  Task  Force  is  further  concerned  that  all 
refugees  who  are  cleared  for  entry  into  this  country 
find  homes  in  America.  Obviously,  some  refugees 
and  their  families — possibly  the  less  educated  and 
unskilled — will  take  longer  to  be  assimilated  into 
American  society  than  others.  Early  identification 
of  such  refugees  is  currently  in  progress  and  inten- 
sive language  training  and  orientation  will  be  pro- 
vided beginning  in  early  July.  The  resettlement 
organizations  are  committed  to  the  resettlement  of 
all  of  these  refugees. 


In  addition,  the  United  States  Government  will 
have  to  find  homes  outside  this  country  for  those 
refugees  at  Western  Pacific  locations  who  might  be 
determined  as  ineligible  for  entry  here.  The  num- 
ber is  expected  to  be  small.  A  plan  for  this  group 
will  be  formulated  as  the  dimension  of  the  problem 
becomes  more  apparent. 

The  Task  Force  has  undertaken  to  expand  the 
traditional  sponsorship  system  by  seeking  the  in- 
volvement of  a  broader  range  of  labor,  business, 
civic  and  social  service  organizations.  In  addition, 
the  Task  Force  is  also  expanding  initiatives  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  identifying  sponsors 
and  assisting  in  resettlement. 

One  of  the  key  problems  related  to  sponsorship 
has  been  the  effective  use  of  offers  which  have 
come  forward.  The  Task  Force  is  developing  an 
identification  service  which  will  be  contacting 
individuals  who  called  on  the  toll-free  number  to 
verify  their  continuing  interest  in  sponsorship  and 
to  ensure  appropriate  consideration  of  each  offer 
by  a  voluntary  agency.  In  addition  the  identifica- 
tion service  will  be  used  to  search  the  computer 
system  for  information  about  the  location  of  Viet- 
namese who  have  entered  the  United  States.  While 
attempting  to  make  available  all  information  which 
will  aid  resettlement,  the  Task  Force  is  mindful  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  confidentiality 
of  the  personal  history  data  which  might  be  ac- 
quired about  the  refugees.  The  Red  Cross  agreed 
to  establish  an  international  family  locator  service 
for  Indochina  refugees,  using  the  facilities  of  the 
Central  Tracing  Agency  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in   Geneva. 

The  Task  Force  has  been  looking  ahead  to  the 
time  when  all  of  the  staging  areas  in  the  Western 
Pacific  area  and  the  reception  centers  in  the  United 
States  can  be  closed,  but  definite  dates  have  not 
yet  been  established.  Some  original  estimates  indi- 
cated that  all  of  the  centers  might  be  closed  in 
three  months.  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida  will 
have  the  shortest  use,  possibly  being  phased  out 
by  the  end  of  July.  With  the  continual  refinement 
of  the  processing  procedures  at  the  centers,  which 
should  speed  up  the  outflow,  the  Task  Force  hopes 
that  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  centers  will  be 
closed  in  September. 

Resettlement  of  the  refugees  from  Indochina  will 
take  time,  not  only  to  move  the  refugees  from  the 
reception  centers  into  communities  around  the  coun- 
try, but  also  to  assist  them  in  the  difficult  process  of 
adjustment  to  a  new  way  of  life.  Many  dramatic 
events  have  occurred  during  the  past  eight  weeks. 
The  future  will  be  less  dramatic,  but  much  work 
lies  ahead  to  achieve  the  successful  assimilation  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees  into 
American  society. 


July  28,   1975 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Outer  Space  Committee  Meets  at  New  York 


The  U.N.  Outer  Space  Committee  met  at 
New  York  June  9-20.  Following  are  state- 
ments made  in  the  committee  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  on  June  11 
and  by  U.S.  Alternate  Representative  Ronald 
F.  Stoive  on  June  17. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  BENNETT 

USUN  press  release  65  dated  June  11 

The  past  year  has  been  an  active  one  both 
in  space  exploration  and  in  the  work  of  this 
committee  and  its  subcommittees.  The  brev- 
ity of  our  agenda  conceals  a  myriad  of  com- 
plex and  significant  questions  which  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to  resolve. 
Happily,  the  reports  of  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Subcommittee1  reflect  that  efforts  of  those 
two  bodies  during  the  past  year  have  been 
fruitful  in  a  number  of  areas. 

Also  on  a  positive  note,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  had  a  most  successful  year  in 
our  national  program  for  the  continued  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space.  Two  ex- 
amples in  particular  are  worthy  of  note  here : 
Pioneer  10,  which  last  December  swept  past 
Jupiter  and  headed  for  a  rendezvous  with 
Saturn  in  1979,  and  Landsat  2,  an  earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite,  which  was 
launched  into  orbit  in  January.  The  Ameri- 
can efforts  have  focused  both  on  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  challenges  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  on  concerns  that  significantly  affect 
the  quality  of  everyday  lives. 

One  of  the  useful  functions  of  the  Outer 
Space  Committee's  annual  review  of  space 


'U.N.  docs.  A/AC.105/147  and  A/AC.105/150. 


activities  is  to  identify  and  encourage  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space. 

With  regard  to  the  U.S.  international  co- 
operative programs,  I  would  briefly  note  the 
following  events  which  have  taken  place 
since  this  committee's  last  session. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  launched  four  cooperative 
satellites,  one  each  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  these  projects,  in  which 
we  have  a  strong  program  interest,  we  fur- 
nish the  booster  and  launch  services,  while 
our  cooperating  partners  take  responsibility 
for  the  spacecraft. 

NASA  has  launched  three  satellites  on  a 
reimbursable  basis :  one  for  Canada,  one  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  one— 
the  Symphonie  communications  satellite — for 
France  and  West  Germany.  Early  last  month 
NASA  agreed  to  launch  an  Indonesian  do- 
mestic communications  satellite. 

Both  NASA  and  the  new  European  Space 
Agency  are  actively  engaged  in  coordinated 
planning  for  the  use  of  Spacelab,  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory  which  Europe  is  building 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  NASA  Space  Shut- 
tle. The  prime  development  contract  was 
awarded  just  one  year  ago,  and  the  project 
has  proceeded  on  schedule  in  Europe.  This 
integrated  contribution  to  the  future  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  space  represents  a  new 
dimension  in  international  cooperation. 
Spacelab  will  provide,  for  the  first  time,  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  and  foreign  scientists 
and  engineers  to  accompany  their  experi- 
ments into  space.  It  will  facilitate  many 
joint-use  programs. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  already 
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well  aware  of  the  ATS-6  [Advanced  Tech- 
nology Satellite]  television  broadcasting  ex- 
periments we  have  undertaken.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  potential  of  such  community 
broadcasting  is  emphasized  by  our  own  na- 
tional experiments  in  this  area. 

Even  though  the  United  States  has  a  highly 
developed  domestic  communications  system, 
we  have  many  areas  remote  from  metropoli- 
tan centers  that  lack  many  of  the  services 
and  facilities  which  these  centers  provide  for 
their  populations.  We  are  experimenting  with 
space  applications  to  provide  improved  med- 
ical, education,  and  communication  services 
to  these  areas ;  and  ATS-6  has  been  used  here 
to  conduct  the  Health/Education/Telecom- 
munications experiment  in  Alaska,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Appalachian  area  since 
its  launch  in  May  1974.  This  experiment  is 
designed  to  determine  whether  satellite  sys- 
tems offer  an  effective  way  of  providing  high- 
quality  educational  programs  and  health 
services  to  people  in  remote  areas. 

These  experiments  could  open  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of 
students  and  doctors  and  their  patients  in 
the  United  States  and,  we  hope,  perhaps  be 
even  more  valuable  to  countries  without  an 
already  extensive  ground  communications 
system. 

The  ATS-6  has  recently  been  moved  from 
its  position  over  the  Galapagos  Islands  east- 
ward to  a  station  over  Lake  Victoria  in 
central  Africa.  From  this  location  it  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Government  of  India 
for  four  to  six  hours  a  day  for  about  a  year 
to  conduct  the  Satellite  Instructional  Tele- 
vision Experiment.  India  will  use  the  satellite 
to  relay  Indian  instructional  broadcasts  to 
augmented  receivers  in  more  than  2,000  re- 
mote Indian  villages  and  to  some  3,000  ad- 
ditional villages  via  conventional  ground  re- 
lay systems. 

The  Indian  Space  Research  Organization 
is  responsible  for  television  programing  and 
for  designing,  manufacturing,  and  maintain- 
ing services,  associated  ground  equipment, 
and  antennas.  Its  programing  will  be  directed 
toward  improved  agricultural  techniques  and 
family  planning,  hygiene,  and  school  instruc- 
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tions.  The  results  of  this  practical  applica- 
tions experiment  should  give  us  all  a  better 
understanding  of  the  potential  of  broadcast 
satellites  as  a  tool  for  development.  Brazil 
is  already  using  ATS-6  in  an  educational 
television  experiment. 

Landsat  2,  like  the  first  earth  resources 
technology  satellite,  is  serving  as  a  focus  for 
international  cooperation.  Investigators  from 
45  countries  and  five  international  organiza- 
tions have  been  selected  to  conduct  studies 
with  data  it  obtains.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  member  states  on  this  committee  are 
working  with  us  in  expanding  the  practical 
uses  of  remote  sensing  by  satellite. 

Some  countries  have  established  their  own 
data  acquisition,  processing,  and  dissemina- 
tion facilities.  Stations  in  Canada  and  Brazil 
are  now  operating,  and  stations  in  Italy,  Iran, 
and  Zaire  are  expected  to  become  operational 
during  the  coming  year.  These  stations  help 
assure  the  reception  of  global  data  in  event 
of  tape-recorder  failures,  and  as  the  report 
of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee 
makes  clear,  they  can  facilitate  the  emergence 
of  regional  arrangements. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  the  progress  of 
the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project.  This  project 
marks  the  crossing  of  a  major  threshold  in 
international  space  cooperation  on  both  the 
political  and  technical  levels.  On  May  22, 
senior  officials  of  NASA  and  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy conducted  a  joint  flight-readiness  review 
and  concluded  that  the  mission  was  ready 
for  on-schedule  launchings  July  15.  We  look 
forward  to  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  and  to 
reporting  on  its  operations  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  committee. 

Although  we  may  comment  in  more  detail 
later  during  our  session  on  the  contents  of 
the  reports  of  our  two  subcommittees,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  course  of  their  work  this  year. 

The  Legal  Subcommittee,  in  our  view,  took 
positive  and  constructive  steps  in  continuing 
to  try  to  clarify  the  legal  implications  of  both 
direct  television  broadcasting  and  remote 
sensing  from  satellites.  We  support  the  thor- 
ough and  responsible  approach  which  has 
thus   far   characterized   the   Legal    Subcom- 
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mittee's  examination  of  these  two  extremely- 
complicated  areas. 

The  drafting  exercise  to  develop  principles 
relating  to  direct  television  broadcasting  by 
satellite  has  been  useful  in  identifying  those 
areas  of  general  agreement  and  in  helping 
clarify  the  views  of  countries  on  the  issues 
on  which  there  are  substantially  different 
opinions.  Although  the  latter  are  of  consid- 
erable significance — and  I  must  admit  that 
my  delegation  does  not  immediately  see  how 
they  are  to  be  reconciled — we  recognize  that 
the  Legal  Subcommittee  has  faced  difficult 
issues  frequently  in  its  work,  and  we  have 
confidence  that  with  determination,  patience, 
and  good  will  on  all  sides  we  will  again  in 
good  time  find  appropriate  and  acceptable 
solutions  to  the  problems  we  are  addressing. 
The  Legal  Subcommittee  also  began  a  seri- 
ous thorough  examination  of  the  legal  impli- 
cations of  remote  sensing  of  the  earth  from 
satellites  for  the  first  time  since  this  item 
has  been  on  its  agenda.  An  increased  num- 
ber of  delegations  have  expressed  their  views 
on  the  legal  implications  of  remote  sensing, 
and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  subcommittee  when 
it  meets  again  next  year. 

The  U.S.  delegation  introduced  a  working 
paper  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legal  Sub- 
committee with  the  intention  of  spelling  out 
our  views  regarding  the  direction  which  any 
further  development  of  legal  principles  in 
this  area  should  take.2  From  the  starting 
point  of  the  freedom  of  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  reflected  in  the  1967  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  we  strongly  believe  that  the 
international  community  should  encourage 
the  broadest  possible  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  information  so  that  all  countries, 
not  just  the  space  powers,  can  share  in  the 
benefits  which  we  believe  can  be  derived  from 
programs  such  as  the  Landsat  experiments. 

There  obviously  are  different  points  of 
view  regarding  where  the  greatest  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity lie.  Those  differences  have  been  re- 
flected to  some  extent  in  the  several  drafts 


2  For  text  of  the  working  paper,  see  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  31,  1975,  p.  423. 


which  have  been  put  forward  and  in  the 
comments  which  a  number  of  delegations 
have  made  during  our  debates  so  far. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  discussions 
about  remote  sensing  in  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee have  begun  to  point  out  how  extremely 
complex  the  legal  implications  of  such  ac- 
tivities are.  The  one  week  which  the  Legal 
Subcommittee  devoted  to  remote  sensing 
proved  useful  in  beginning  to  identify  the 
issues  which  must  be  addressed  but  also  dem- 
onstrated that  we  have  considerable  work  to 
do  even  to  reach  agreement  on  the  very  com- 
plex and  difficult  questions  to  be  asked. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  delegation  felt 
rather  strongly  that  an  early  issue  to  be  faced 
is  the  definition  of  the  activities  the  legal  im- 
plications of  which  we  are  trying  to  assess. 
Although  it  is  only  one  of  numerous  issues 
which  must  be  further  examined,  attempts  to 
rush  into  drafting  precise  language  even  be- 
fore agreement  on  the  scope  of  the  remote 
sensing  activities  we  are  talking  about  seem 
ill  advised. 

Another  important  example  of  an  issue 
which  needs  considerably  more  attention  is 
the  likelihood  that  application  of  a  restric- 
tive dissemination  policy  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  remote  sensing  data  for  many  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  their  own  programs, 
including  the  space  segments.  Although  the 
United  States  is  not  concerned  about  its 
ability  to  conduct  such  programs  for  its  own 
benefit,  we  would  consider  it  most  unfor- 
tunate if  nations,  except  for  the  small 
handful  of  space  powers,  were  to  cut  them- 
selves out,  perhaps  inadvertently,  from 
sharing  in  these  exciting  programs  and 
directly  obtaining  their  own  national  bene- 
fits. This  consequence  cannot  simply  be  dis- 
missed. For  those  countries  who  depend  on 
others  for  data,  it  should  be  very,  very  care- 
fully studied  before  attempts  are  made  to 
reach  agreement  on  precise  language  for 
guidelines  on  this  matter. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  effort  was  devoted  by 
many  delegations  to  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  remaining  issues  in  the  draft  moon 
treaty.  Obviously  the  key  remaining  obstacle 
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to  completion  of  this  treaty  centers  on  the 
question  of  natural  resources  of  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  efforts  made,  it 
seems  that  we  are  prevented  from  complet- 
ing this  treaty  because  of  factors  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space.  There  are  a  number  of  elements 
valuable  to  all  countries  in  the  already  agreed 
provisions  of  this  draft  treaty,  such  as  the 
proposed  measures  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment of  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
the  publication  of  greater  amounts  of  in- 
formation derived  from  exploration  of 
celestial  bodies,  and  the  endorsement  of  en- 
hanced cooperation  among  the  countries 
undertaking  such  exploration. 

Because  the  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
planets  is  in  fact  continuing  even  now, 
whereas  the  possibilities  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  still  seem  in  the 
distant  future,  my  delegation  would  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  delay  completion  of  the 
moon  treaty  just  because  of  provisions  which 
would  not  realistically  have  significance  for 
some  time  to  come.  We  would  hope  that 
delegations  may  find  it  possible  to  reconcile 
their  views  in  the  near  future. 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  con- 
structive discussions  of  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  these  and  other  issues  related  to 
remote  sensing  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legal  Subcommittee. 

With  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee,  we  are  pleased 
by  the  progress  which  was  made,  partic- 
ularly in  the  examination  of  organizational 
aspects  of  remote  sensing.  Our  delegation  has 
been  among  those  which  have  attempted  to 
insure  that  the  political  and  legal  assessments 
of  remote  sensing  did  not  outrun  the  assess- 
ment of  what  was  actually  practicable  and 
desirable.  The  parallel  approach  adopted  in 
the  past  year  has  in  our  view  been  beneficial 
to  both  subcommittees  and  has  kept  the 
deliberations  on  the  legal  implications  from 
becoming  irrelevant  to  actual  progress  in 
the  field. 

We  note  with  much  favor  the  focus  of 
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attention  on  the  desirability  of  using  extant 
or  planned  ground  stations  as  the  nuclei  of 
regional  centers  for  receiving  and  processing 
remote  sensing  data  of  different  areas  of  the 
world.  The  studies  which  have  been  re- 
quested can  be  most  useful  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's future  deliberations  on  what  par- 
ticular type  of  international  facilities  and 
functions  in  the  remote  sensing  area  we  wish 
to  develop.  We  look  forward  to  their  comple- 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  also  supportive  of 
the  growing  number  of  seminars  and 
symposia  which  are  being  held  to  acquaint 
scientists  and  potential  users  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  current  remote  sensing  experi- 
ments. In  fact,  at  this  very  time,  the  week 
of  June  8  through  13,  NASA  is  sponsoring 
a  major  Earth  Resources  Symposium  at  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston,  Texas. 
More  than  1,500  persons  from  a  wide  variety 
of  fields  are  focusing  on  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  earth  resources  survey  data 
gathered  by  satellites  and  aircraft.  The  re- 
sults of  Landsat  experiments  and  of  Skylab 
earth  resources  programs  and  the  need  for 
new  data  systems  are  being  discussed. 

This  has  been  another  important  year  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  and 
in  our  deliberations  on  the  wide  variety  of 
questions  which  those  activities  generate. 
The  United  Nations,  through  its  specialized 
bodies  such  as  this  committee  and  through 
its  Secretariat  experts  and  staff,  has  again  ■ 
done  much  constructive  and  valuable  work. 
The  United  States  continues  to  view  the 
Outer  Space  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees as  examples  of  some  of  the  best  aspects 
and  best  hopes  for  multilateral  diplomacy. 
We  are  looking  at  highly  complex  questions 
with  practical  applications  both  now  and  in 
the  distant  future.  We  are  working  in  a  field 
of  exploration  into  hitherto  unknown  areas 
and  are  developing  new  and  sophisticated 
disciplines.  Most  of  all,  we  are  working  to 
apply  the  benefits  of  these  activities  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  all  peoples.  It  is  therefore 
with  considerable  pleasure  that  my  delega- 
tion looks  forward  to  our  continued  work 
and  future  progress. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.   STOWE 

Although  it  was  not  originally  the  inten- 
tion of  my  delegation  to  address  the  sub- 
stance of  the  remote  sensing  debates  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  subcommittees,  we 
have  heard  recently,  and  in  particular  this 
morning,  a  number  of  assertions  which  we 
feel  must  be  responded  to. 

First,  we  believe  that  there  has  been  an 
effective  and  constructive  effort  underway 
to  deal  with  the  extremely  complex  issues 
involved  in  remote  sensing.  We  disagree  with 
those  who  claim  that  no  progress  has  been 
made.  Substantial  work  is  now  in  progress, 
and  it  should  be  recognized. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  current  remote 
sensing  activities  is  that  they  involve  and  are 
being  pursued  under  programs  and  projects 
of  international  cooperation.  We  have  heard 
apparent  distress  from  at  least  one  delega- 
tion about  what  was   called  the  unilateral 
nature  of  present  activities.  This  is  some- 
what remarkable.  Under  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram—and I  refer  to  that  program  because 
it  is  the  only  one  which  is  making  data  avail- 
able—data collected  by  satellite  are  received 
by  earth  stations  in  four  separate  countries, 
and    others    are   now    building    substations. 
Scientific  and  research  projects  are  in  proc- 
ess or  are  completed  using  these  data  in  55 
countries,  and  we  know  of  at  least  five  major 
international  organizations  which  are  using 
the  available  data  in  scientific  studies.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  classic  definition  of 
a    unilateral    program.    Major    progress    is 
being  made  in  the  use  and  application  of 
remotely  sensed  data,  and  much  of  it  is  of 
substantial  benefit  to  many  countries. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  concern  is  that 
data  are  available  from  only  one  source, 
then  I  suggest  that  complaints  such  as  we 
heard  this  morning  about  reliance  on  the  good 
will  of  the  data  provider  are  quite  ill  consid- 
ered. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  will  of 
this  space  power  for  the  last  15  years,  there 
would  be  remarkably  little  data  at  all  public- 
ly available.  The  international  community 
has  not  received  data  from  anyone  else. 


Furthermore,  we  are  not  the  ones  who 
wish  to  restrict  data  availability.  On  the  one 
hand  we  hear  concern  about  the  reliability 
of  data  availability;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  from  the  same  parties  proposals  which 
in  fact  could  go  quite  far  toward  reducing 
the  benefits  which  all  but  space  powers  could 
derive. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  concerns  expressed 
by  many  states  about  how  data  are  to  be 
controlled,  distributed,  or  used.  It  is  clear, 
of  course,  to  the  representatives  here  that 
raw  sensed  data  coming  from  a  satellite  have 
relatively  little  intrinsic  value.  To  be  of  use 
they  must  be  processed,  interpreted,  and 
combined  with  other  data  of  a  corroborative 
nature. 

Maximum  use  of  the  remotely  sensed  data 
requires  an  environment  of  cooperation.  It 
assumes  availability  of  trained  scientists  and 
specialists,  and  it  produces  information  that 
can  help  finance  and  sustain  the  profes- 
sionals necessary  to  use  the  data.  Restriction 
of  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  data 
would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  countries 
with  a  satellite  operational  capability  and 
strongly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

Several  countries  today  possess  the  capa- 
bility to  build  and  launch  remote  sensing 
satellites.  We  believe  that  by  1980  the  num- 
ber could  be  doubled  or  trebled.  Few  coun- 
tries who  may  develop  the  capability  to 
conduct  such  sensing  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  become  party  to  a  treaty  which 
would  deny  this  right,  a  right  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1967. 

Therefore,  to  insure  that  data  collected 
are  not  to  be  held  or  unilaterally  employed 
by  a  sensing  state  to  its  exclusive  advantage, 
it  is  our  view  that  this  committee  and  the 
international  community  should  endorse  rec- 
ommendations that  data  collected  must  be 
made  available  on  nondiscriminatory  terms 
to  anyone  wishing  to  use  them.  Any  alterna- 
tive structure  that  we  have  seen  proposed 
would  result  in  unilateral  control  of  data  by 
sensing  states,  putting  all  others  potentially 
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at  a  disadvantage.  We  believe  that  any  other 
approach  invites  exclusion,  discrimination, 
and  reduced  timeliness  of  data,  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  eventual  denial  of  access 
completely. 

If  one  or  a  selected  number  of  earth  sta- 
tions are  built  in  a  system  wherein  data  are 
controlled,  each  earth  station  operator  would 
be  in  a  highly  privileged  role.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  each  country  must  establish  its  own 
station,  costs  multiply  enormously.  Admin- 
istrative problems  arise,  and  restrictions 
generate  hostility  and  friction,  which  in  our 
view  constitute  greater  dangers  than  those 
posed  by  access  to  the  data. 

We  strenuously  urge  those  delegations 
which  are  promoting  restrictive  systems  of 
dissemination  based  on  prior  consent  to 
reexamine  the  long-range  practical  conse- 
quences of  such  an  approach.  As  I  said,  it 
appears  to  us  that  no  nation  with  the  capa- 
bility is  likely  to  voluntarily  forgo  its  right 
to  conduct  peaceful  uses  and  scientific  re- 
search using  remotely  sensed  data  from 
satellites.  We  believe  that  such  uses  are 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  legal  princi- 
ples of  the  1967  treaty. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  here  that 
there  is  a  juridical  vacuum  in  place  of  any 
legal  norms  for  the  conduct  of  remote  sens- 
ing. These  suggestions  overlook  the  provi- 
sions of  several  existing  international  agree- 
ments, most  notably  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
itself.  The  very  first  article  of  that  treaty 
states  that  "There  shall  be  freedom  of  scien- 
tific investigation  in  outer  space,"  and  pro- 
vides that  ".  .  .  States  shall  facilitate  and 
encourage  international  cooperation  in  such 
investigations."  Remote  sensing  is  surely 
within  the  scope  of  such  investigation,  with 
the  evidence  accumulating  day  by  day  of  its 
scientific  contribution,  and  it  is  as  surely  a 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space. 

My  delegation  views  the  proposals  to  im- 
pose new,  restrictive  rules  as  retrogressive 
and  counter  to  our  aims  of  securing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  peaceful  activities  in  which  55 
states  are  now  participating. 

It  is  because  of  these  significant  differ- 


ences of  view  that  my  delegation  has  urged 
that  the  Legal  Subcommittee  concentrate  on 
detailed,  precise  analysis  of  the  implications 
of  remote  sensing  before  beginning  a  draft- 
ing exercise.  We  would  consider  it  irrespon- 
sible to  do  otherwise.  This  does  not  preclude 
us  from  attempting  to  draft  provisions  on 
areas  which  have  been  clarified,  and  we 
would  have  no  interest  in  opposing  such 
efforts. 

Our  position  is  not  one  of  wishing  to  pre- 
clude drafting;  it  is  one  of  attempting  to 
avoid  reversing  a  logical  chain  of  events. 
First  we  should  understand  generally  what 
we  wish  to  do,  and  then  we  should  attempt 
to  codify  those  goals.  I  do  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  informal  consultations,  that  a  com- 
promise can  be  worked  out  with  regard  to 
the  mandate  for  next  year's  session  of  the 
Legal  Subcommittee. 


U.N.   Peacekeeping   Force  in  Cyprus 
Extended  for  Six  Months 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative  W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  on  June  13,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  that  day. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  BENNETT 

USUN  press  release  66  dated  June  13 

We  have  today  unmistakably  affirmed  the 
conviction  of  this  Council  that  those  con- 
cerned must  commit  themselves  to  rapid 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  on 
Cyprus.  Our  responsibilities  under  the  U.N. 
Charter,  together  with  the  prolonged  suffer- 
ing of  all  the  Cypriot  people,  make  this  an 
urgent  requirement. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  recent 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned  to  re- 
sume the  Vienna  discussions  on  July  24.  We 
thank  the  Secretary  General  for  the  great 
skill  and  patience  he  has  shown  in  helping 
to  advance   these   talks   and   in   preserving 
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their  momentum.  His  objective,  thoughtful 
report  emphasizes  not  only  the  hopeful  start 
which  has  been  made  but  also  the  patient 
efforts,  good  faith,  and  mutual  understand- 
ing which  are  still  required  to  achieve  a 
settlement.  The  continued  skillful  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  General  will  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  process. 

The  U.N.  Force  in  Cyprus,  whose  man- 
date we  have  just  extended,  has  continued 
to  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  In  so  doing,  it  has  also  significantly 
assisted  the  negotiating  process.  The  Secre- 
tary General's  Representative  on  Cyprus,  the 
Commander  of  the  U.N.  Force,  and  his  staff 
and  men  have  continued  to  demonstrate  the 
professional  ability  and  sensitive  under- 
standing the  world  has  come  to  expect  of 
them.  We  earnestly  hope  that  all  parties 
will  make  every  effort  to  assist,  and  to  safe- 
guard, the  men  of  the  Force  as  they  carry 
out  their  demanding  tasks. 

My  government  fully  supports  the  action 
which  the  Council  has  just  taken.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  have  in  recent  days  directly 
urged  the  parties  to  recognize  the  paramount 
importance  of  reaching  a  settlement  through 
free  negotiations  among  themselves  and  to 
make  effective  use  of  the  assistance  to  them 
which  the  Council  has  provided  in  the  per- 
sonal auspices  of  the  Secretary  General.  We 
join  this  Council  and  the  world  community 
in  emphasizing  that  progress  must  be  made 
toward  permanent  peace  on  Cyprus— and  it 
must  be  made  now. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION1 

The  Security  Council, 

Noting  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  9  June  1975  (S/11717)  that  in  existing  circum- 
stances the  presence  of  the  United  Nations  Peace- 
keeping Force  in  Cyprus  is  still  needed  to  perform 

'UN  doc.  S/RES/370  (1975);  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  June  13  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  not  participating  in  the 
vote. 


the  tasks  it  is  currently  undertaking  if  the  cease- 
fire is  to  be  maintained  in  the  island  and  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  facilitated, 

Noting  from  the  report  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  island, 

Noting  further  that,  in  paragraphs  67  and  68  of 
his  report,  the  Secretary-General  has  expressed  the 
view,  in  connexion  with  the  talks  in  Vienna  between 
the  representatives  of  the  two  communities  held 
pursuant  to  resolution  367  (1975)  of  12  March  1975, 
that  the  negotiating  process  should  be  maintained 
and,  if  possible,  accelerated  and  that  its  success 
would  require  from  all  parties  determination,  under- 
standing and  a  willingness  to  make  reciprocal 
gestures, 

Noting  also  the  statement  by  the  Secretary- 
General  contained  in  paragraph  69  of  his  report  that 
the  parties  concerned  had  signified  their  concurrence 
in  his  recommendation  that  the  Security  Council 
extend  the  stationing  of  the  United  Nations  Peace- 
keeping Force  in  Cyprus  for  a  further  period  of  six 
months, 

Noting  that  the  Government  of  Cyprus  has  agreed 
that  in  view  of  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
island  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Force  in  Cyprus 
beyond  15  June  1975, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  provisions  of  resolution  186 
(1964)  of  4  March  1964,  as  well  as  subsequent  reso- 
lutions and  decisions  on  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  UNFICYP  and  on  other  aspects  of 
the  situation  in  Cyprus; 

2.  Reaffirms  once  again  its  resolution  365  (1974) 
of  13  December  1974,  by  which  it  endorsed  General 
Assembly  resolution  3212  (XXIX),  adopted  unani- 
mously on  1  November  1974,  and  calls  for  their 
urgent  and  effective  implementation  and  that  of  its 
resolution  367   (1975); 

3.  Urges  the  parties  concerned  to  act  with  the 
utmost  restraint  and  to  continue  and  accelerate  de- 
termined co-operative  efforts  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Security  Council; 

4.  Extends  once  more  the  stationing  in  Cyprus 
of  the  United  Nations  Peace-keeping  Force,  estab- 
lished under  Security  Council  resolution  186  (1964), 
for  a  further  period  ending  15  December  1975  in  the 
expectation  that  by  then  sufficient  progress  towards 
a  final  solution  will  make  possible  a  withdrawal  or 
substantial  reduction  of  the  Force; 

5.  Appeals  again  to  all  parties  concerned  to  extend 
their  full  co-operation  to  the  United  Nations  Peace- 
keeping Force  in  its  continuing  performance  of  its 
duties; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  the 
mission  of  good  offices  entrusted  to  him  by  para- 
graph 6  of  resolution  367  (1975),  to  keep  the  Secu- 
rity Council  informed  of  the  progress  made,  and  to 
submit  an  interim  report  by  15  September  1975  and 
a  definitive  report  not  later  than  15  December  1975. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  Peru  Reach  Agreement 
on  Airline  Services 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
July  8  (press  release  359)  that  diplomatic 
notes  had  been  exchanged  on  July  7  at  Lima 
bringing  into  effect  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Peru  which  will 
govern  airline  services  between  the  two 
countries  for  a  three-year  period.  Ambas- 
sador Robert  W.  Dean  signed  the  U.S.  notes 
and  Foreign  Minister  Miguel  Angel  de  la 
Flor  signed  for  Peru.  (For  texts  of  the 
understanding  and  the  exchanges  of  notes, 
see  press  release  359). 

The  understanding  allows  Braniff  Air- 
ways, the  designated  U.S.  airline  serving 
Peru,  to  operate  15  roundtrip  flights  per 
week  between  U.S.  points  and  Lima  via  in- 
termediate points.  Ten  of  these  flights  may 
operate  beyond  Lima  to  Santiago,  La  Paz, 
Asuncion,  Buenos  Aires,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  Peruvian  designated  airline, 
AeroPeru,  will  be  allowed  to  operate  air 
services  between  Lima  and  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  and  New  York  via  intermediate 
points  at  certain  specified  frequency  levels. 

The  two  governments  also  agreed  in  a 
separate  exchange  of  notes  on  steps  each 
country  would  take  to  allow  the  airlines  to 
implement  the  rights  accorded  in  the  under- 
standing. Services  previously  operated  by 
the  airlines  may  be  restored  immediately  up 
to  the  levels  specified  in  the  understanding, 
and  each  government  will  use  its  best  efforts 
to  issue  new  or  amended  operating  permits 
to  the  airlines  by  mid-September. 

This  new  agreement,  which  supplements 
the  U.S.-Peru  Air  Transport  Agreement  of 
1946,  resolves  through  negotiation  the  civil 
aviation  issues  which  arose  between  the  gov- 
ernments earlier  this  year. 


July  28,    1975 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended, with  annex.  Approved  by  the  International 
Coffee  Council  at  London  September  26,  1974.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Nicaragua,  July  2,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January   14,   1975.1 

Signature :  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
June  30,  1975. 

Terrorism — Protection   of  Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 

Ratifications  deposited:   Czechoslovakia,  June   30, 
1975;  Denmark,  Sweden,  July  1,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  extending  the  wheat  trade 
convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment) 1971.  Done  at  Washington  April  2,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  June  19,  1974,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  and  July  1,  1974,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions.  TIAS  7988. 
Accession  deposited:  Guatemala,  June  12,  1975. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  July  9,  1975. 

Women — Political  Rights 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women.  Done 
at  New  York  March  31,  1953.  Entered  into  force 
July  7,  1954.2 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  July  1,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Israel 

Joint  statement  of  the  U.S.-Israel  Joint  Committee 
for  Investment  and  Trade  relating  to  expansion  of 
economic  cooperation.  Signed  at  Washington  May 
13,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  13,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics 

Agreement  extending  the  agreements  of  February 
21,  1973,  as  extended  (TIAS  7573,  7572,  7571,  7981, 
8020),  relating  to  certain  fisheries  problems  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  fishing  operations  in 
the  northeastern  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fishing  for 
king  and  tanner  crab.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  June  30,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  June  30,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1949  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume 
on  Western  Europe  Released 

Press  release  314  dated  June  4  (for  release  June  10) 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  June  10 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1949," 
volume  IV,  "Western  Europe."  This  volume  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  which  has  been  published  con- 
tinuously since  1861  as  the  official  record  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  volume  now  released  is  the 
third  of  a  projected  nine  volumes  documenting 
American  foreign  policy  during  the  year  1949. 
Previously  two  volumes  were  published— one  con- 
cerned with  policy  toward  Austria  and  Germany 
and  the  other,  with  China. 

This  volume  of  854  pages  presents  documentation 
—hitherto  unpublished  and  of  the  highest  classifica- 
tion—on such  major  issues  as  the  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe,  the  future 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in  Africa.  A  selective 
but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
(exclusive  of  Austria  and  Germany)  is  documented 
with  particularly  significant  bodies  of  papers  on 
relations  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Prominent  personages  who  figure  importantly 
in  the  pages  of  this  volume  include  President  Tru- 
man, Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Webb,  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin, 
French  Foreign  Minister  Schuman,  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  and  Paul  Hoffman. 

The  "Foreign  Relations"  volumes  are  prepared  by 
the  Historical  Office,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
Volume  IV  (listed  as  Department  of  State  publica- 


tion 8791;  GPO  cat.  no.  Sl.l:949/v.  IV)  may  be 
purchased  for  $11.15  (domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  out  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents  and  sent  to  the  U.S.  Government 
Book  Store,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from,  the  Superintendent  of  Document!, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

1974  Report  of  the  Visa  Office.  This  report  by  the 
Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  shows  in  graphs  and  charts  the  nature 
and  volume  of  visa  activity  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Pub.  8810.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series 
150.  84  pp.  $1.70.  (Cat.  No.  S1.69:8810). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Provision  of  Helicopters  and  Re- 
lated Assistance.  Agreement  with  Mexico  amending 
the  agreement  of  June  24,  1974.  TIAS  7983.  4  pp. 
25<*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7983). 

Fisheries — Certain  Fisheries  Off  the  United  States 
Coast,    Salmon    Fisheries,    King    and    Tanner    Crab. 

Agreements  with  Japan.  TIAS  7986.  86  pp.  85tf 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7986). 

International  Labor  Organization — Amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  Instrument  of  amendment  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  at  the  fifty-seventh  session, 
Geneva,  June  22,  1972.  8  pp.  30tf  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
7987). 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Cash  Contribution  by 
Japan.  Arrangement  with  Japan  relating  to  the 
agreement  of  March  8,  1954.  TIAS  7989.  6  pp.  25tf. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7989). 


Correction 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  error  which  appears 
in  the  July  7  issue: 

p.  43,  col.  1 :  The  second  sentence  of  the 
second  full  paragraph  should  read:  "Coupled 
with  positive  action,  such  clarity  is  called  for 
to  insure  a  peaceful  and  realistic  settlement 
of  the  territory's  future." 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*356  7/7  Kissinger  Scholarship  Fund 
awards. 

*357  7/8  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  July  23. 

*358  7/8  Advisory  Committee  for  U.S. 
Participation  in  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Human  Settlements 
established. 
359  7/8  U.S.-Peru  air  transport  under- 
standing (rewrite). 

|360     7/9      Kissinger:     departure,     Andrews 
AFB. 
361     7/10     Sisco:  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

*362     7/10     Kissinger:  arrival,  Paris,  July  9. 

f363  7/10  Kissinger,  Sauvagnargues:  re- 
marks, Paris. 

*364  7/11  Twenty-one  foreign  energy  re- 
search leaders  to  visit  major 
U.S.  facilities. 

*365  7/11  Heroism  award  presented  post- 
humously to  Ronald  A.   Webb. 

|366  7/11  Kissinger,  Sauvagnargues:  re- 
marks, Paris,  July  10. 

f367  7/11  Kissinger:  arrival,  Geneva,  July 
10. 

1368  7/11     Kissinger,      Gromyko:      remarks, 

Geneva,  July  10. 

1369  7/11     U.S.-U.S.S.R.    joint    communique. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Global  Challenge  and  International   Cooperation 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


Ten  days  ago  our  nation  entered  its  200th 
year.  We  begin  our  Bicentennial  with  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  our  past,  a  recognition  of 
the  challenges  of  the  present,  and  great  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  poised  un- 
easily between  an  era  of  great  enterprise  and 
creativity  or  an  age  of  chaos  and  despair.  We 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  developed  weapons 
that  could  destroy  us  and  our  civilization; 
we  have,  on  the  other,  created  a  world 
economy  that  could — for  the  first  time  in 
history — eradicate  poverty,  hunger,  and 
human  suffering. 

This  complex  of  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity and  unparalleled  danger  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  great  challenge  that  has  faced  the 
United  States  with  increasing  urgency  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  And  it  is  our 
generation  that  must  make  the  choices  which 
will  determine  success  or  failure.  It  is  a 
burden  that  we  can  shoulder  with  fortitude 
or  ignore  with  peril — but  it  is  a  burden  we 
cannot  shed. 

Our  nation  has  come  to  symbolize  man's 
capacity  to  master  his  destiny.  It  is  a  proud 
legacy  that  has  given  hope  and  inspiration 
to  the  millions  who  have  looked  to  us  over 
the  past  two  centuries  as  a  beacon  of  liberty 
and  justice. 

Today's  generation  of  Americans  must  be 
as  true  to  its  duty  as  earlier  generations  were 
to  theirs.  When  weapons  span  continents  in 


1  Made  before  a  dinner  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Institute  of  World  Affairs 
and  other  organizations  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
July  14  (text  from  press  release  370). 


minutes,  our  security  is  bound  up  with  world 
peace.  When  our  factories,  farms,  and 
financial  strength  are  deeply  affected  by 
decisions  taken  in  foreign  lands,  our  pros- 
perity is  linked  to  world  prosperity.  The 
peace  of  the  world  and  our  own  security,  the 
world's  progress  and  our  own  prosperity,  are 
indivisible. 

The  Structure  of  Peace 

We  have  a  proud  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  We  have  maintained  stability  in  the 
world,  insured  the  security  and  independ- 
ence of  scores  of  nations,  and  expended 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 
Our  economic  support  helped  our  major  allies 
regain  their  strength ;  we  contributed  to  a 
global  trading  and  monetary  system  which 
has  sustained  and  spread  prosperity  through- 
out the  world.  With  our  encouragement,  the 
new  nations  took  their  place  in  the  inter- 
national community  and  set  out  on  the  path 
of  economic  development.  At  our  initiative 
many  longstanding  disputes  were  settled  by 
peaceful  means.  Conflicts  were  contained  and 
global  war  was  avoided. 

We  have  provided  more  economic  assist- 
ance than  any  other  nation  in  history.  We 
have  contributed  more  food,  educated  more 
people  from  other  lands,  and  welcomed  more 
immigrants  and  refugees.  We  have  done  so 
because  we  are  a  generous  people — for  which 
we  need  not  apologize — and  because  we  have 
understood  that  our  self-interest  is  bound 
up  with  the  fate  of  all  mankind. 

These  successes  have  brought  great  change. 
The  rigidities  of  the  cold  war  period  have 
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fragmented.  Power  and  wealth,  ideology  and 
purpose,  have  become  diffused  and  have 
transformed  the  international  scene.  The 
reemergence  of  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
rivalry  among  the  Communist  powers,  the 
growth  of  military  technologies,  the  rise 
and  increasing  diversity  of  the  developing 
nations  have  produced  a  new  global  environ- 
ment— a  world  of  many  centers  of  power,  of 
persistent  ideological  differences,  clouded  by 
nuclear  peril  and  struggling  for  economic 
security  and  advance.  The  central  focus  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  to  help  shape  from  this 
environment  a  new  international  structure 
based  on  equilibrium  rather  than  confronta- 
tion, linking  nations  to  each  other  by 
practices  of  cooperation  that  reflect  the  real- 
ity of  global  interdependence. 

Our  task  begins  at  home.  To  be  strong  and 
effective  abroad,  we  must  be  strong  and  pur- 
poseful at  home.  To  preserve  peace,  our 
military  strength  must  be  beyond  challenge. 
To  promote  global  prosperity,  our  domestic 
economy  must  prosper.  To  carry  forward  our 
international  efforts,  we  must  be  a  united 
people,  sure  in  our  purposes  and  determined 
to  build  on  the  great  achievements  of  our 
national  heritage. 

Our  first  responsibility  abroad  is  to  the 
great  industrial  democracies  with  whom  we 
share  our  history,  our  prosperity,  and  our 
political  ideals.  Our  alliances  across  the 
Atlantic  and  with  Japan  are  the  cornerstone 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Today  they  are  more 
than  responses  to  military  threat;  they  are 
instrumenta.lities  of  social  and  economic 
cooperation  as  well. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  our  alliances  has 
always  been  to  ease,  not  to  freeze,  the 
divisions  of  the  world.  In  the  past  few  years 
the  United  States  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  resolve  concrete  problems  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  lay  the  basis  for  more 
positive  endeavors.  We  have  also  forged  a 
new  relationship  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  There  can  be  no  lasting  inter- 
national stability  unless  the  major  powers 
learn  habits  of  restraint  and  feel  a  stake 
in  international  peace;  all  our  hopes  for  a 
better  world  require  that  they  use  their 
power  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


The  scores  of  new  nations  that  have  be- 
come independent  since  the  Second  World 
War  are  now  major  actors  on  the  world  scene. 
In  their  quest  for  their  own  progress,  they 
present  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
— to  demonstrate  that  the  international 
structure  can  give  them  a  role,  a  fair  share, 
dignity,  and  responsibility. 

All  of  us — allies  and  adversaries,  new 
nations  and  old,  rich  and  poor — are  part  of 
a  world  community.  Our  interdependence  on 
this  planet  is  becoming  the  central  fact  of 
our  diplomacy.  Energy,  resources,  environ- 
ment, population,  the  uses  of  space  and  the 
seas — these  are  problems  whose  benefits  and 
burdens  transcend  national  boundaries.  They 
carry  the  seeds  of  political  conflict  over  the 
coming  generation ;  they  challenge  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  international  community  with  new 
requirements  for  vision  and  statesman- 
ship. 

Much  of  our  current  agenda  is  therefore 
global  in  nature  and  must  be  dealt  with  on 
a  global  basis.  Within  a  few  weeks  there 
will  be  two  major  meetings  of  the  most 
prominent  international  organization,  the 
United  Nations.  A  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  devoted  to  economic 
issues,  and  the  30th  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  address  the  broad 
range  of  international  problems. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  use  this  occasion 
to  place  before  you  and  our  fellow  members 
of  the  United  Nations  a  candid  assessment 
of  how  the  U.S.  Government  views  the 
contemporary  United  Nations — its  capacities 
and  its  limitations,  its  promise  and  the  trends 
which  threaten  future  progress. 

The   Record   of  the   United   Nations 

Thirty  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  its  achievements  have  been 
substantial,  and  its  promise  is  great.  Most 
of  the  world  is  at  peace.  Beyond  the  absence 
of  armed  conflict,  there  has  been  a  transition 
from  a  preoccupation  with  security  to  a  new 
concern  for  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  all  mankind.  Yet,  at  the  very  time  when 
interdependence  impels  international  co- 
operation and  when  the  membership  of  the 
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United  Nations  is  most  universal,  the  inter- 
national organization  is  being  tested  by  a  new 
clash  of  ideologies  and  interests  and  by 
insistent  tactics  of  confrontation.  Such 
tendencies  diminish  the  prospect  for  further 
achievement  and  threaten  the  very  institution 
itself. 

Let  me  place  these  tendencies  in  historical 
perspective. 

The  end  of  the  Second  World  War  brought 
on  a  period  of  idealism  and  hope.  Victory  in 
war  against  tyrannical  regimes — by  nations 
united  for  that  purpose — seemed  as  much  a 
triumph  for  liberty  as  for  peace.  The  end 
of  the  colonial  era  was  shortly  to  begin  and 
was  clearly  in  prospect.  The  awesome  power 
of  nuclear  weapons,  ironically,  gave  hope 
that  the  imperatives  of  collective  security 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  would  at 
last  impress  themselves  on  mankind.  The 
League  of  Nations  had  failed,  but  the  cost  of 
another  failure  now  seemed  so  overwhelming 
that  it  was  possible  to  hope  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  be  obliged  to  make  the 
United  Nations  succeed. 

No  nation  embraced  this  hope  more 
genuinely  than  the  United  States.  No  country 
more  seriously  looked  for  the  United  Nations 
to  replace  force  and  domination  with  co- 
operation. No  government  more  earnestly 
sought  to  create  a  world  organization  with  a 
capacity  to  act.  It  is  worth  recalling  that 
a  year  after  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
when  the  United  States  was  the  sole 
possessor  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  offered  to 
turn  this  entire  technology  over  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Even  then  American  spokesmen  were  care- 
ful to  insist  that  there  were  realistic  limits  to 
the  scope  of  the  new  organization.  Of  these 
limits  the  most  important,  even  if  perhaps 
the  easiest  to  overlook,  is  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  a  world  government;  it  is  an 
organization  of  sovereign  states.  It  is  not 
an  entity  apart  from  its  membership.  It 
reflects  the  world  context  in  which  it  operates 
— its  diversity,  its  imperfections,  its  many 
centers  of  power  and  initiative,  its  competing 
values,  its  worldly  compound  of  nobility  and 
tragedy. 

The  founders'  hope  for  peace  rested  not  on 


a  naive  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  man 
but  on  the  hope  that  the  major  powers,  given 
a  dominant  role  in  the  Security  Council, 
would  be  able  to  concert  together  to  keep  the 
peace.  This  hope,  of  course,  proved  stillborn 
when  the  United  Nations  became  an  arena 
for  the  confrontations  of  the  cold  war. 

A  generation  later,  its  record  in  main- 
taining the  peace  shows  both  success  and 
failure.  There  have  been  local  wars;  yet 
there  has  been  no  general  war.  More  than 
once,  small  conflicts  which  could  have  led  in 
the  past  to  great  ones  have  been  contained 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations. 

Time  and  again — in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Congo, 
in  Kashmir — the  peacekeeping  role  of  the 
United  Nations  has  proved  indispensable 
for  settlement,  guarantees,  and  prevention  of 
major-power  intervention.  While  a  far  cry 
from  the  concept  of  collective  security  orig- 
inally envisioned,  these  operations  have 
proven  valuable  and  increasingly  indispen- 
sable. They  represent  the  most  advanced 
manifestations  of  international  cooperation 
for  security  yet  achieved. 

The  United  Nations  has  understood  the 
principle  that  peace  is  not  the  same  as  the 
status  quo,  but  must  embrace  procedures 
for  peaceful  change.  Whether  by  special 
commissions  or  mediators  or  through  the 
expanded  role  of  the  Secretary  General 
within  his  broad  responsibilities  under  article 
99  of  the  charter,  the  United  Nations  has 
offered  a  flexible  instrument  of  pacific 
settlement  on  a  score  of  occasions  since  its 
founding. 

The  United  Nations  has  provided  a  forum 
for  debate  and  negotiation  on  regional  or 
global  problems  and  for  multilateral  efforts 
for  arms  control  and  disarmament.  The  talks 
provide  a  safety  valve  and  a  sounding 
board;  in  the  corridors,  quiet  progress  is 
often  being  made. 

We  found  early  on  that  there  were  limits 
to  U.N.  action  on  behalf  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Its  writ  can  run  no  further  than  the 
agreement  of  its  members.  And  on  the  sweep- 
ing issues  of  war  and  peace,  it  is  the  great 
powers,  by  virtue  of  their  size,  military 
strength,  economic  power,  and  political  in- 
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fluence,  who  bear  the  principal  responsibility 
for  world  stability  and  security.  Of  late,  as 
the  great  powers  are  learning  the  practices 
of  coexistence,  there  is  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  can  find  renewed  possibilities  for 
effective  action  in  accordance  with  the  vision 
of  its  founders. 

The  United  Nations,  originally  concerned 
primarily  with  issues  of  peace  and  security, 
has  been  the  focus  of  increasing  attention 
to  economic  and  social  issues.  The  U.N. 
Charter  contains  a  commitment  "to  employ 
international  machinery  for  the  promotion 
of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
all  peoples."  Today,  roughly  nine-tenths  of 
expenditures  within  the  U.N.  system  relate 
to  economic  and  social  cooperation.  We  wel- 
come this  evolution  and  have  contributed 
generously  to  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  in  these  fields  that  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  yet  the  most  unheralded.  Its 
specialized  agencies  have  been  effectively 
involved  with  countless  areas  of  human  and 
international  concern — speeding  decoloniza- 
tion; spreading  education,  science,  and  tech- 
nology; organizing  global  cooperation  to 
combat  hunger  and  disease,  to  protect  the 
environment,  and  to  limit  population  growth; 
regulating  international  transport  and  com- 
munication and  peaceful  nuclear  power;  ad- 
vancing human  rights  and  expanding  inter- 
national law  among  nations  and  in  outer 
space  and  on  the  seas;  preserving  the  price- 
less cultural  heritage  of  mankind.  It  is 
striking,  and  of  great  importance  for  the 
future,  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
able  to  respond  creatively  to  so  many  of 
the  challenges  of  the  modern  age. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  is  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  world's  future.  It  has 
accommodated  our  traditional  security  and 
political  concerns  to  the  new  conditions  of 
international  diplomacy;  it  has  extended 
its  reach — even  before  most  nations  did — 
toward  the  new  agenda  that  now  confronts 
the  world  community.  The  United  Nations 
is  both  a  symbol  of  our  interdependence  and 
our  most  universal  instrument  for  common 
progress. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 


to  the  outstanding  leadership  given  to  the 
United  Nations  by  its  Secretary  General, 
Kurt  Waldheim.  He  is  tireless  and  totally 
dedicated  to  peace,  fairness,  and  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  rapidity  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  organized  and  dis- 
patched peacekeeping  forces  to  the  Middle 
East  in  late  1973  was  but  one  example 
of  the  many  services  he  has  rendered  the 
organization  and  the  international  com- 
munity. 

The  United   States  and  the  United   Nations 

Yet  with  all  these  achievements,  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  is  clouded.  Much  that 
has  transpired  at  the  United  Nations  in  re- 
cent years  gives  us  pause.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  great-power  confrontations  are 
waning,  troubling  trends  have  appeared  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  some  of  its  spe- 
cialized agencies.  Ideological  confrontation, 
bloc  voting,  and  new  attempts  to  manipulate 
the  charter  to  achieve  unilateral  ends  threat- 
en to  turn  the  United  Nations  into  a  weapon 
of  political  warfare  rather  than  a  healer  of 
political  conflict  and  a  promoter  of  human 
welfare. 

The  United  Nations  naturally  mirrors  the 
evolution  of  its  composition.  In  its  first 
phase  it  reflected  the  ideological  struggle 
between  the  West  and  and  East ;  during  that 
period  the  United  Nations  generally  followed 
the  American  lead.  Time  and  again  in  those 
days  there  were  some  50  votes  in  support 
of  our  position  and  only  a  handful  of  Com- 
munist-bloc members  against. 

Ten  years  later,  when  membership  had 
grown  to  more  than  80,  our  dominance  in 
the  General  Assembly  no  longer  was  assured. 
Neither  East  nor  West  was  able  to  prevail. 
In  the  Security  Council  the  American  posi- 
tion was  still  sustained,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  was  required  to  cast  veto  after  veto 
in  order  to  protect  what  it  considered  to  be 
its  vital  interests. 

But  with  the  quantum  leap  to  the  present 
membership  of  138,  the  past  tendencies  of 
bloc  politics  have  become  more  pronounced 
and  more  serious.  The  new  nations,  for  un- 
derstandable reasons,  turned  to  the  General 
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Assembly,  in  which  they  predominated,  in 
a  quest  for  power  that  simply  does  not  re- 
side there.  The  Assembly  cannot  take  com- 
pulsory legal  decisions.  Yet  numerical  ma- 
jorities have  insisted  on  their  will  and 
objectives  even  when  in  population  and 
financial  contributions  they  were  a  small 
proportion  of  the  membership. 

In  the  process,  a  forum  for  accommoda- 
tion has  been  transformed  into  a  setting 
for  confrontation.  The  moral  influence  which 
the  General  Assembly  should  exercise  has 
been  jeopardized  and  could  be  destroyed  if 
governments — particularly  those  who  are  its 
main  financial  supporters — should  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  organization  because  of  the 
imposition  of  a  mechanical  and  increasingly 
arbitrary  will. 

It  is  an  irony  that  at  the  moment  the 
United  States  has  accepted  nonalignment  and 
the  value  of  diversity,  those  nations  which 
originally  chose  this  stance  to  preserve  their 
sovereign  independence  from  powerful  mili- 
tary alliances  are  forming  a  rigid  grouping 
of  their  own.  The  most  solid  bloc  in  the 
world  today  is,  paradoxically,  the  alignment 
of  the  nonaligned.  This  divides  the  world 
into  categories  of  North  and  South,  develop- 
ing and  developed,  imperial  and  colonial,  at 
the  very  moment  in  history  when  such 
categories  have  become  irrelevant  and  mis- 
leading. 

Never  before  has  the  world  been  more  in 
need  of  cooperative  solutions.  Never  before 
have  the  industrial  nations  been  more  ready 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  development 
in  a  constructive  spirit.  Yet  lopsided,  loaded 
voting,  biased  results,  and  arbitrary  tactics 
threaten  to  destroy  these  possibilities.  The 
utility  of  the  General  Assembly  both  as  a 
safety  valve  and  as  an  instrument  of  inter- 
national cooperation  is  being  undermined. 
Tragically,  the  principal  victims  will  be  the 
countries  who  seek  to  extort  what  substan- 
tially could  be  theirs  if  they  proceeded  co- 
operatively. 

An  equally  deplorable  development  is  the 
trend  in  the  specialized  agencies  to  focus 
on  political  issues  and  thereby  deflect  the 
significant  work  of  these  agencies.  UNESCO 
[U.N.  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 


Organization],  designed  for  cultural  matters, 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization 
have  been  heavily  politicized.  An  egregious 
recent  case  came  in  the  World  Food  Council 
in  Rome,  where  the  very  nations  who  des- 
perately need,  and  would  most  benefit  from, 
food  assistance  threatened  to  abort  its  work 
by  disruptive  tactics  unworthy  of  an  inter- 
national organization.  This  Council  grew 
out  of  the  American  initiatives  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  last  year.  It  re- 
flects our  deepest  humanitarian  concerns; 
it  represents  a  serious  effort  on  our  part 
to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Abuse 
by  those  whom  we  are  trying  to  help, 
attacks  on  our  motives  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  efforts,  threaten  to  undermine  the 
very  fabric  of  cooperation  in  a  field  of  cru- 
cial long-range  importance  to  mankind. 

We  realize  that  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
surmount  the  current  crisis  must  show  some 
understanding  of  its  origins.  The  major 
powers  have  hardly  always  set  a  consistent 
example  of  altruistic  or  benevolent  behavior. 
The  nations  which  would  seek  to  coerce  the 
industrialized  countries  have  themselves 
been  coerced  in  the  past.  History  haunts  us 
all.  But  it  is  precisely  to  transcend  that  his- 
tory that  the  United  Nations  was  founded. 
And  it  is  precisely  to  arrest  such  trends  that 
the  United  States  is  calling  attention  to  them 
today. 

The  process  is  surely  self-defeating.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  coerced  are  under  no  compulsion  to 
submit.  To  the  contrary,  they  are  given  all 
too  many  incentives  simply  to  depart  the 
scene,  to  have  done  with  the  pretense.  Such 
incentives  are  ominously  enhanced  when  the 
General  Assembly  and  specialized  agencies 
expel  member  nations  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  do  not  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. 

Our  concern  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
attitude  toward  the  practices  or  policies  of 
the  particular  governments  against  which 
action  is  being  taken.  Our  position  is  con- 
stitutional. If  the  United  Nations  begins  to 
depart  from  its  charter,  where  suspension 
and  expulsion  are  clearly  specified  preroga- 
tives of  the  Security  Council,  we  fear  for 
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the  integrity  and  the  survival  of  the  General 
Assembly  itself,  and  no  less  for  that  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  Those  who  seek  to  ma- 
nipulate U.N.  membership  by  procedural 
abuse  may  well  inherit  an  empty  shell. 

We  are  determined  to  oppose  tendencies 
which,  in  our  view,  will  undermine  irrep- 
arably the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  the  smaller  members  of  the 
organization  who  would  lose  the  most.  They 
are  more  in  need  of  the  United  Nations  than 
the  larger  powers  such  as  the  United  States 
which  can  prosper  within  or  outside  the 
institution. 

Ways  must  be  found  for  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  to  be  more  accurately  re- 
flective of  the  realities  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  has  been  by  far  the  largest 
financial  supporter  of  the  United  Nations; 
but  the  support  of  the  American  people, 
which  has  been  the  lifeblood  of  the  organi- 
zation, will  be  profoundly  alienated  unless 
fair  play  predominates  and  the  numerical 
majority  respects  the  views  of  the  minority. 
The  American  people  are  understandably 
tired  of  the  inflammatory  rhetoric  against 
us,  the  all-or-nothing  stance  accompanied  by 
demands  for  our  sacrifice  which  too  fre- 
quently dominate  the  meeting  halls  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  States,  despite  these  trends, 
intends  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
in  its  positive  endeavors.  With  all  its  limi- 
tations and  imperfections  the  world  body 
remains  an  urgent  necessity.  We  are  eager 
to  cooperate,  but  we  are  also  determined  to 
insist  on  orderly  procedures  and  adherence 
to  the  charter.  The  United  Nations  was 
never  intended  as  an  organization  of  like- 
minded  states  but,  rather,  an  arena  to  accom- 
modate and  respect  different  policies  and 
different  interests.  The  world  needs  coopera- 
tive, not  arbitrary,  action;  joint  efforts,  not 
imposed  solutions.  In  this  spirit  the  United 
States  will  do  what  it  can  to  make  the 
United  Nations  a  vital  hope  for  a  better 
future. 


The  Agenda   Before  Us 

This,  then,  is  the  promise  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  United  Nations.  We  must  insure 
that  the  promise  prevails,  because  the  agenda 
we  face  makes  the  institution  more  necessary 
than  ever  before.  ^ 

The  United  Nations,  first,  faces  continu- 
ing and  increasing  responsibilities  in  its 
mission,  in  the  famous  words  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war." 

One  of  the  central  issues  of  our  time  is 
the  Middle  East  conflict,  and  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  continues  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  quest  for  a  solution.  Resolution  338 
of  1973  launched  a  negotiating  process  which 
has  borne  fruit  and  proved  durable.  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim  convened  and  ad- 
dressed the  first  session  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. Resolution  242  of  1967  stated  gen- 
eral principles  for  a  comprehensive  peace. 
The  stationing  of  U.N.  Forces  was  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  the  recent  disengage- 
ment agreements  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  Israel  and  Syria  in  1974. 

But  despite  these  and  other  real  achieve- 
ments, the  global  perils  of  local  conflict 
continue  to  loom  large.  The  world  has  dealt 
with  them  as  if  it  were  possible  to  contain 
conflict  perpetually.  But  such  tolerance 
tempts  conflagration.  That  is  how  the  first 
two  World  Wars  began.  We  must  not  have 
a  third;  with  modern  weapons  there  would 
not  be  a  fourth.  It  is  not  enough  to  contain 
the  crises  that  occur;  we  must  eradicate 
their  causes.  President  Ford  is  therefore 
determined  to  help  bring  about  a  negotiated 
solution  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Cyprus,  and 
in  other  areas  of  dispute.  And  peacekeeping 
and  peacemaking  must  be  a  top  priority  on 
the  U.N.  agenda. 

Another  problem  of  peace  which  the  world 
community  must  urgently  address  is  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Their  awesome- 
ness  has  chained  these  weapons  for  almost 
three  decades;  their  sophistication  and  ex- 
pense have  long  helped  limit  the  number  of 
nations  which  could  possess  them.  But  now 
political  inhibitions  are  crumbling.  Nuclear 
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catastrophe — whether  by  plan  or  mistake, 
accident,  theft,  or  blackmail — is  no  longer 
implausible. 

It  is  imperative  to  contain — and  reverse — 
the  nuclear  arms  race  among  the  major 
powers.  We  are  now  engaged  in  translating 
the  principles  agreed  to  in  Vladivostok  be- 
tween President  Ford  and  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  into  a  new  accord  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  for  the  first  time  place  a  long-term 
ceiling  on  the  strategic  weapons  of  both 
sides. 

As  we  strive  to  slow  the  spiral  of  nuclear 
arms,  we  must  work  as  well  to  halt  their 
spread.  This  requires  both  political  and 
technical  measures.  In  these  areas  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  has  been  important 
and  could  be  crucial. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1970  was 
an  important  beginning.  The  recent  confer- 
ence held  under  U.N.  auspices  to  review  the 
treaty,  and  the  adherence  of  additional  coun- 
tries to  its  provisions,  have  been  valuable 
further  steps. 

The  priority  now  is  to  strengthen  the 
safeguards  on  the  export  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials for  peaceful  uses.  The  oil  crisis  adds 
fresh  urgency  to  this  task  because  it  has 
made  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
essential  for  an  increasing  number  of  na- 
tions. This  means  wider  availability  of  ma- 
terials, such  as  plutonium,  and  of  equipment 
which  might  be  used  to  develop  nuclear 
explosives. 

Future  generations  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  us  that  commercial  competition  among  the 
industrial  exporting  countries  will  not  be  so 
reckless  and  irresponsible  that  it  accelerates 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  thereby 
increases  the  risks  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Therefore  the  United  States  has  begun 
confidential  discussions  with  other  nuclear- 
exporting  countries  to  develop  stronger  and 
generally  accepted  safeguards.  In  this  task, 
the  role  and  work  of  the  U.N.'s  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  vital.  As  peaceful 
nuclear  programs  grow  in  size  and  com- 
plexity it  is  crucial  that  supplier  and  user 


nations  agree  on  firm  and  clear  export 
standards  and  strengthened  IAEA  safe- 
guards. An  effective  world  safeguards  sys- 
tem will  minimize  nuclear  risks  while  foster- 
ing the  development  of  peaceful  nuclear 
energy.  The  control  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  tests  of  this  genera- 
tion. The  United  Nations  can  crucially  help 
decide  whether  we  will  meet  this  test. 

The  Problem  of  Interdependence 

In  the  last  few  years  the  world  economy 
has  undergone  a  series  of  shocks  and  strains: 

— Nations  have  suffered  both  severe  infla- 
tion and  deep  recession  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

— The  price  of  the  world's  most  essential 
commodity,  petroleum,  has  been  precipitous- 
ly and  arbitrarily  increased,  burdening  the 
economies  of  all  consuming  nations  and  im- 
posing the  most  serious  hardships  on  the 
poorest  countries. 

— The  world's  food  reserves  have  dwindled 
alarmingly  in  only  a  few  short  years.  Un- 
less massive  efforts  are  mounted,  the  gap 
between  population  growth  and  food  produc- 
tion could  reach  disastrous  proportions. 

— The  pursuit  of  economic  growth  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  of  interdependence;  it 
can  no  longer  be  pursued  by  national  efforts, 
but  requires  coordinated  global  actions. 

This  September's  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  focus  on  the  new 
global  economic  concerns.  It  will  be  an  early 
and  important  test:  Will  the  rich  nations 
and  poor  nations  identify  common  goals  and 
solve  problems  together,  or  will  they  ex- 
acerbate their  differences?  Can  we  turn  our 
energies  from  rhetorical  battles  to  practical 
cooperation?  Will  nations  strive  for  empty 
parliamentary  victories  or  concrete  prog- 
ress? 

The  United  States  has  made  its  choice.  We 
believe  strongly  in  a  cooperative  approach. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  p#-t  the 
technological  and  economic  genius  oi  man- 
kind into  the  service  of  progress  for  all.  We 
will  approach  the  special  session  with  deter- 
mination to  make   progress;   we  intend   to 
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make  concrete  and  constructive  proposals  for 
action  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  interna- 
tional economic  activities  such  as  trade  and 
commodities,  world  food  production,  and  in- 
ternational financial  measures. 

The  session  will  also  consider  structural 
changes  to  improve  the  U.N.'s  capabilities  in 
the  field  of  economic  development.  A  group 
of  experts  appointed  by  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  has  just  completed  a  study  of  this 
subject.  We  will  offer  specific  comments 
on  these  recommendations  during  the  Assem- 
bly debate. 

In  this  spirit,  let  me  speak  directly  to  the 
new  nations  who  have  pressed  their  claims 
with  increasing  fervor.  We  have  heard  and 
have  begun  to  understand  your  concerns. 
We  want  to  be  responsive.  We  are  prepared 
to  undertake  joint  efforts  to  alleviate  your 
economic  problems.  Clearly  this  requires  a 
posture  of  cooperation.  If  nations  deal  with 
each  other  with  respect  and  understanding, 
the  two  sessions  this  fall  could  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  reali- 
ties of  an  interdependent  world  economy 
generate  a  global  effort  to  bring  about  peace- 
ful and  substantial  change. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  speak 
plainly  to  the  question  of  what  works  and 
what  does  not.  We  believe  that  economic 
development  is  in  the  first  instance  an  in- 
ternal process.  Either  societies  create  the 
conditions  for  saving  and  investment,  for  in- 
novation and  ingenuity,  and  for  enterprise 
and  industry  which  ultimately  lead  to  self- 
sustaining  economic  growth,  or  they  do  not. 
There  is  no  magical  shortcut  and  no  rhetori- 
cal substitute.  And  to  claim  otherwise  sug- 
gests a  need  for  permanent  dependence  on 
others. 

In  this  quest  for  development,  experience 
must  count  for  something  and  ideology  is 
an  unreliable  guide.  At  a  minimum,  we 
know  which  economies  have  worked  and 
which  have  failed ;  we  have  a  record  of  what 
societies  have  progressed  economically  and 
which  have  stagnated.  We  know  from  our 
own  experience  that  investment  from  abroad 
can  be  an  important  spur  to  development. 
We  know  also  that  it  is  now  in  short  supply. 
In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  there  will  be 
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competition  to  attract  capital;  therefore 
those  who  do  not  wish  investment  from 
abroad  can  be  confident  that  they  will  not 
receive  it.  By  the  same  token  those  countries 
which  are  eager  to  industrialize  must  also 
be  ready  to  create  the  conditions  that  will 
attract  large-scale  investment. 

The   voting   records   of  the  blocs  in  the 
General  Assembly  simply  do  not  reflect  eco- 
nomic reality.    The  family  of  less  developed 
countries  includes  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  energy,  importers  and  exporters 
of   raw   materials,   and   nations   which   can 
feed  their  populations  as  well  as  those  which 
face  the  specter  of  famine.    These  divergent 
interests  must  be  accommodated  and  reflected 
in  practical  measures;  they  cannot  be  re- 
solved from  the  unreality  of  bloc  positions. 
At   the   same  time,  the   industrial  world 
must  adapt   its  own   attitudes  to  the   new 
reality  of  scores  of  new  nations.  At  bottom 
the    challenge    is   political,    not    economic — 
whether    the    interests    and   weight   of   the 
less  developed  nations  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  international  order.    Their  political 
objectives  often  represent  legitimate  claims. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  new  nations  must 
not  expect  us  to  make  only  political  decisions, 
with  no  thought  for  economic  consequences. 
If  they  want  truly  to  serve  their  peoples, 
there  must  be  practical  concern  for  effec- 
tive results. 

If  the  industrial  world  wants  to  overcome 
the  attitude  of  confrontation  between  na- 
tions, it  must  offer  equitable  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  less  fortunate  parts  of 
the  world.  Just  as  we  are  rightly  concerned 
about  the  economic  impact  of  exorbitant  oil 
prices,  so  we  should  show  understanding  for 
the  concerns  of  producers  of  other  raw 
materials  whose  incomes  fluctuate  radically. 
As  for  the  operation  of  our  companies 
abroad,  we  consider  it  in  our  interest,  as  well 
as  in  the  common  interest,  to  promote  an 
environment  of  mutual  benefit  in  which  our 
international  businesses  can  continue  to  be 
both  profitable  and  beneficial  to  the  countries 
in  which  they  operate.  We  will  address  this 
issue  more  fully  at  the  special  session. 

Above    all,    the    industrialized    countries 
must  recognize  that  many  developing  coun- 
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tries  have  had  frustratingly  slow  rates  of 
growth.  Rather  than  a  comfortable  margin 
of  progress,  they  face  an  abundance  of  ob- 
stacles and  a  surplus  of  despair.  The  future 
of  international  politics  over  the  next  gen- 
eration— the  kind  of  world  our  children  will 
inherit — will  be  determined  by  what  actions 
governments  take  now  on  this  spectrum  of 
economic  issues. 

The  Central   Role  of  the  United   Nations 

Dag  Hammerskjold  once  predicted  that 
the  day  would  come  when  people  would  see 
the  United  Nations  for  what  it  really  is — 
not  the  abstract  painting  of  some  artist,  but 
a  drawing  done  by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  so  it  is — not  the  perfect  institution  of 
the  dreamers  who  saw  it  as  the  only  true 
road  to  world  harmony  and  not  the  evil 
instrument  of  world  domination  that  the 
isolationists  once  made  it  out  to  be. 

Rather  it  is,  like  so  many  human  institu- 
tions -before  it,  an  imperfect  instrument — 
but  one  of  great  hope  nonetheless.  The 
United  States  remains  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded.  We  continue  to  believe  it  can  be  a 
mighty  and  effective  vehicle  for  preserving 
the  peace  and  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
world's  rich  and  poor.  We  will  do  all  we  can 
to  make  it  so. 

The  past  decade,  and  particularly  the  past 
several  years,  have  been  a  difficult  time  for 
America.  We  have  known  the  agony  of  in- 
ternal dissension  and  political  turmoil  and 
the  bitter  costs  of  a  lengthy  war.  But  our 
nation  has  come  through  all  this  and  its  most 
difficult  constitutional  crisis  since  the  Civil 
War  with  our  institutions  intact  and  our 
people  resilient.  And  we  have  seen  that  the 
world  still  looks  to  us  for  leadership  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  promoting  eco- 
nomic advance  for  all  mankind. 

But  the  past  decade  has  also  surely  shown 
that — strong  and  prosperous  as  we  are — we 
cannot  remake  the  world  alone.  Others  must 
do  their  part  and  bear  their  responsibility 
for  building  the  better  world  we  all  seek 
for  the  generations  that  will  come  after  us. 

In  this  endeavor,  the  United  Nations  plays 
a  central  role.    It  is  there  that  each  nation, 


large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  can — if  it  will — 
make  its  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
all.  It  is  there  that  nations  must  realize 
that  restraint  is  the  only  principle  that  can 
save  the  world  from  chaos  and  that  our 
destinies  are  truly  intertwined  on  this  small 
planet.  It  is  there  that  we  will  see  whether 
men  and  nations  have  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  make  a  reality  of  the  ideals  of  the 
charter  and,  in  the  end,  to  turn  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Man  into  a  true  expression  of  the 
conscience  of  humanity. 


Questions   and  Answers  Following 
the  Secretary's   Milwaukee  Address 

Press  release  370B  dated  July  14 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  recently  shifted 
its  position  toward  developing  a  first-strike 
nuclear  capability? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Before  I  answer  any 
questions,  I  wanted  to  make  one  remark  about 
some  of  the  people  at  the  head  table  here. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  executive  branch, 
close  relations  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  have  always  been  crucially  im- 
portant, and  I  wanted  to  take  the  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  senior  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  International  Relations  Committee 
after  the  chairman,  your  Congressman  from 
Milwaukee,  Clem  Zablocki,  who  .has  been  of 
enormous  assistance  in  helping  us  put  for- 
ward what  we  consider  useful  foreign  policy 
initiatives,  and  who  has  not,  I  must  point 
out,  hesitated  to  harass  us  when  he  wrongly 
thought  we  were  wrong.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

And  I  would  also  like  to  say  a  word  for 
one  of  that  rare  breed,  the  few  Republicans 
that  are  left  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Kasten,  on  my  right,  who — and  when  any 
member  of  the  executive  branch  says  any- 
thing friendly  about  a  freshman  these  days, 
it  is  an  accident.  [Laughter.]  But  in  his  brief 
tenure  in  Washington,  I  have  known  him  as 
a  supporter  of  enlightened  foreign  policies 
who  has  not  hesitated,  I  regret  to  say,  to 
criticize  us.  But  we  will  teach  him.  [Laughter 
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and  applause.]  You  notice  I  did  not  say  that 
about  Zablocki.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  with  respect  to  your  question:  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
changed  its  basic  policy  with  respect  to  first 
strike.  It  has  always  been  the  United  States 
policy  that  in  certain  extreme  circumstances, 
if  the  national  survival  was  at  stake  or  if  the 
survival  of  our  close  allies,  especially  Europe, 
were  at  stake,  and  if  no  other  means  were 
available,  that  the  United  States  might  have 
to  be  the  first  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 

If  you  look  at  the  statements  of  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  Defense  since  the  fifties, 
this  has  been  a  settled  American  doctrine.  It 
has  recently  been  stated  more  elegantly  than 
in  the  past  and  therefore  has  attracted  new 
attention.  But  it  is  not  a  new  American  pol- 
icy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  importance,  other 
than  ceremonial,  do  you  attach  to  the  coming 
July  30  East-West  summit  conference  in  Hel- 
sinki? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  European  Secu- 
rity Conference  has  been  in  progress  for  sev- 
eral years.  And  in  that  period,  it  has  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  balance  between  the 
concerns  of  the  East,  which  dealt  primarily 
with  the  acceptance  of  frontiers,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  West,  which  concerned  primarily 
a  recognition  that  peaceful  change  was  not 
precluded  by  the  existing  circumstances  and 
that  an  easing  of  human  contacts  with  the 
East  was  in  prospect. 

I  believe  that  the  final  document  that  has 
been  negotiated  achieves  a  balance  between 
these  two  objectives.  The  meeting  at  the  sum- 
mit in  Helsinki  will  symbolize  this  and  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  various  heads  of 
government  to  exchange  ideas  on  many  other 
problems  going  far  beyond  the  Security  Con- 
ference. 

The  Security  Conference  should  not  be 
overestimated  as  marking  a  decisive  turn.  It 
is  one  step  in  a  progress  toward  the  easing 
of  tensions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  explain  the  dif- 
ferences between  your  plan  to  disengage  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  and  the  U.N.  Resolution 
2^2  signed  by  the  big  powers  the  war  before 


last,  and  do  you  believe  the  two  sides  prefer 
your  plan  to  the  U.N.  2U2? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  imagine  that  anyone  would  not  prefer 
my  plan.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

But  the  two  approaches  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other. 

There  are  two  general  ways  one  can  get  at 
the  solution  of  the  Middle  East  problem.  One 
is  to  attempt  in  one  grand  negotiation  to  set- 
tle all  issues  simultaneously — frontiers,  Pal- 
estinians, guarantees,  obligations  of  peace, 
and  so  forth.  This  would  be  the  most  desira- 
ble route,  but  it  is  also  the  most  complicated, 
because  the  most  extreme  elements  may  dom- 
inate the  debate  and  because  outside  powers 
may  also  bring  pressure  on  the  discussion. 

The  other  approach  is  to  try  to  isolate  in- 
dividual issues,  deal  with  them  one  at  a  time 
until  one  has  reached  a  point  where  this  so- 
called  step-by-step  approach  could  no  longer 
be  feasible,  and  then  attempt  to  have  the 
overall  negotiation. 

We  have  believed  that  the  distrust  among 
the  countries  was  so  great,  the  issues  so  com- 
plicated, that  to  deal  with  them  all  simulta- 
neously had  an  unacceptable  risk  to  produce 
a  stalemate  and  therefore  an  unacceptable 
risk  of  a  Middle  East  war.  And  in  a  way,  the 
complexity  of  even  a  single  negotiation  tends 
to  support  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  succeed  in 
the  negotiations  now  going  on,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  next  phase  will  deal  with 
an  overall  settlement. 

So  what  I  have  been  doing  up  to  now 
should  be  looked  at  as  a  preparatory  phase 
to  the  overall  settlement  that  was  foreseen  by 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  base  in  Somalia,  do  you  believe  this 
fact  will  give  Congress  added  impetus  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  a  naval  base  at  Diego  Garcia 
in  the  Indian  Ocean? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  visits  by  two 
congressional  committees  to  Somalia  seem  to 
support  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  Soviet 
facility  in  Somalia.  And  therefore  it  would 
be  my  impression  that  it  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  the  base  at  Diego 
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Garcia  that  the  Administration  has  proposed. 
I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  the  case 
for  the  base  at  Diego  Garcia  rests  not  only  on 
the  Soviet  facility  in  Somalia,  but  it  rests 
also  on  the  general  necessities  of  American 
strategy  on  a  global  basis  and  therefore  has 
more  justification  than  simply  the  base  in 
Somalia,  even  though  that  is  a  contributing 
factor. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  event  of  another 
Middle  East  war,  would  you  support  direct 
American  military  involvement  to  support 
Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Israel  has  never 
asked  for  direct  American  military  involve- 
ment and  has  always  asked  to  be  given  suf- 
ficient arms  to  take  care  of  itself.  Therefore 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  issue  will  arise  in 
another  Middle  East  war.  Nevertheless 
another  Middle  East  war  is  something  that 
we  have  every  incentive  to  avoid,  because 
it  would  create  unacceptable  pressures  on 
our  relations  with  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
and  high  risk  of  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  position 
that  we  would  resist  outside  intervention  in 
the  area.  But  we  have  also  taken  the  position 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  these  contingencies 
is  to  make  steady  progress  toward  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  minimum 
demands  of  President  Sadat  in  order  to  re- 
new the  U.N.  peacekeeping  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  Egyptian 
position  has  been  to  tie  a  renewal  of  the  U.N. 
mandate  to  progress  in  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
negotiations.  That  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  by  July  24.  And  no  one  can  survive 
who  makes  a  prediction  in  the  Middle  East 
which  can  be  proved  right  or  wrong  in  such 
a  short  period. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  of  us  in  the  United 
States  feel  that  power  and  force  is  no  longer 
the  best  means  to  solve  world  problems,  even 
as  the  U.N.'s  framers  felt.  What  can  the 
ordinary  citizen  do  to  assure  that  our  gov- 
ernment will  begin  to  use  the  best  minds  and 
best  hopes  to  solve  these  very  complex  prob- 
lems? Could  we  not  seek  out  a  dozen  of  the 


best  minds  in  each  state  to  pool  their  wisdom 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  peaceful  means  with- 
in the  realm  of  the  United  Nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  agree  with  you  that 
under  contemporary  conditions  force  is  not 
an  adequate  means  for  settling  international 
disputes.  But  I  think  it  is  also  unfortunately 
true  that  as  long  as  other  countries  maintain 
strong  forces,  the  only  way  this  can  be 
achieved  is  by  the  United  States  maintaining 
its  own  strength. 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  this  threat  by 
some  comprehensive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, either  through  government  or  by  bring- 
ing in  outside  minds.  As  a  former  professor, 
I  find  it  tempting  to  think  that  somewhere 
out  there  are  12  people  in  each  country  who, 
if  they  could  only  be  consulted,  would  solve 
our  problems.  I  frankly  do  not  think  that  is 
the  case.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  out- 
standing people  in  the  world  who  are  not 
being  sufficiently  consulted.  But  I  think  the 
problem  of  war  and  peace  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  war  and  the  reduction  of  the  reliance 
on  force  require  a  slow,  patient,  persevering 
effort.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
achieved  in  one  grand  solution  written  by  a 
group  of  outsiders,  however  brilliant  they 
are.  I  won't  have  that  view,  though,  after  I 
have  left  this  position.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

Q.  We  just  ivant  to  help  you  along  a  little 
bit. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Dr.  Baumann  [Carol 
Baumann,  Director,  Institute  of  World  Af- 
fairs of  the  University  of  Wisconsin]  says 
I  will  take  one  more  question  from  the  floor 
and  then  one  from  the  head  table.  All  right — 
please;  whoever  is  next. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  ivill  it  be  until 
we  reestablish  diplomatic  ties  ivith  Cuba? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  How  long  will  it  be? 
We  have  publicly  stated  that  hostility  to 
Cuba  is  not  an  organic  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  have 
serious  exchanges  with  Cuba  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  We  have  made  some  gestures. 
Recently  Cuba  has  made  some  gestures  in 
our  direction.  But  they  have  so  far  mostly 
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concerned  atmospherics.  We  are  prepared  to 
begin  a  dialogue  with  Cuba;  and  once  that  is 
in  progress,  we  can  judge  better  what  the 
possibilities  are  for  improving  our  relation- 
ships. 

Dr.  Baumann:  I'm  sorry,  but  we  are  at 
the  limit  of  our  time.  One  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  chair  is  to  change  the  format.  And 
there  was  a  very  good  question  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Kissinger  which  came  from 
the  head  table. 

Having  responded  to  the  many  concerns 
over  crisis  areas  this  evening,  could  you  per- 
haps close  this  informative  session  with  an 
optimistic  note  reflecting  the  brighter  areas 
and  some  of  the  accomplishments  that  in- 
fluence the  present  U.S.  position  and  our 
future  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  world  right  now 
is  in  the  process  of  transition  from  the  post- 
war period,  in  which  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  were  impotent  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
in  which  communism  was  monolithic,  to  a 
period  in  which  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
largely  as  a  result  of  our  own  efforts,  of  our 
own  contribution — or  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent as  a  result  of  our  own  contribution — 
have  recovered  their  strength  and  self- 
confidence  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in 
which  the  Communist  world  has  fragmented 
itself  into  competing  centers.  And  also  that 
we  are  living  in  a  world,  as  I  said  in  my 
speech,  that  is  growing  ever  more  inter- 
dependent. So  the  commotion  we  are  wit- 
nessing is  the  birth  of  a  new  international 
system,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  considerable 
progress  is  being  made.  America's  relations 


with  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  never 
been  better — and  not  just  on  issues  of  com- 
mon defense  but  also  in  relationship  to  the 
issues  of  energy,  raw  materials,  and  im- 
provement of  the  human  condition. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
still  an  adversary  relationship.  Nevertheless 
we  have  for  the  first  time  begun  to  limit 
strategic  arms;  and  we  hope  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  or  certainly  in  the  near  future,  we 
will  conclude  a  comprehensive  agreement 
which  for  the  first  time  will  put  a  ceiling  on 
strategic  weapons  and  therefore  substan- 
tially reduce  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  con- 
flagration. 

We  have  established  relationships  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

With  all  the  debates  that  are  now  going 
on,  we  think  there  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
work  out  together  with  the  new  nations  a 
new  approach  to  international  development 
which  will  for  the  first  time  create  a  true 
world  community.  So  I  believe  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  basically  making  progress 
and  that  we  can  look  back  to  this  period  as 
one  in  which  tensions  were  eased  and  a  new 
international  system  was  being  created 
amidst  much  turmoil,  with  many  frustra- 
tions, but  on  the  whole  one  that  will  create  a 
safer  and  better  world  for  future  genera- 
tions. [Applause.] 

Dr.  Baumann:  Mr.  Secretary,  that  enthu- 
siastic applause  is  but  a  small  indication  of 
our  appreciation  for  the  candor  with  which 
you  share  your  thoughts  ivith  us,  the  sparkle 
of  your  wit,  and  the  time  you  so  generously 
spent  in  answering  our  questions.  On  behalf 
of  everyone  here,  our  sincere  thanks. 
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The   Moral  Foundations   of  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


I  have  long  looked  forward  to  coming  to 
Minnesota  because  it  is  the  home  of  a  man 
I  admire  enormously,  the  one  man  who  likes 
to  talk  almost  as  much  as  I  do — Senator 
Humphrey.  At  the  hearings  on  my  nomina- 
tion as  Secretary  of  State,  Senator  Humph- 
rey instructed  me  with  much  wisdom  on 
the  difficult  job  ahead.  His  advice  was  right 
on  the  mark  and  has  been  ever  since.  He  is 
a  good  friend  and  a  great  statesman.  Minne- 
sotans  can  be  proud  that  he  represents  them 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  he  is  an  example  of 
the  spirit  of  our  country — its  decency,  its 
humanity,  and  its  strength. 

America  has  now  entered  upon  its  200th 
year  as  a  free  nation.  In  those  two  centuries 
our  country  has  grown  from  a  small  agricul- 
tural nation  with  very  few  responsibilities 
beyond  its  borders  to  a  world  power  with 
global  responsibilities.  Yet,  while  the  range 
of  interests  has  changed  massively,  our  com- 
mitment to  the  values  that  gave  birth  to  our 
nation  has  remained  unaltered. 

These  are  the  aspects  of  our  national  ex- 
perience I  would  like  to  address  today:  the 
pursuit  of  America's  values  as  a  humane  and 
just  example  to  others,  and  the  furthering 
of  America's  interests  in  a  world  where 
power  remains  the  ultimate  arbiter.  How  do 
we  reconcile  and  advance  both  aspects  of  our 
national  purpose?  What,  in  our  time,  is  the 
significance  of  the  age-old  quandary  of  the 
relationship  between  principle  and  power? 

Through  the  greater  part  of  our  history 


1  Made  at  a  luncheon  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Upper  Midwest  Council  and  other  organizations  at 
Bloomington  (Minneapolis),  Minn.,  on  July  15  (text 
from  press  release  372). 


we  have  been  able  to  avoid  the  issue.  A  for- 
tunate margin  of  safety  and  an  unexplored 
continent  produced  the  impression  that  prin- 
ciple and  power  automatically  coalesced,  that 
no  choice  was  necessary,  or  that  only  one 
choice  was  possible. 

But  now  for  nearly  a  decade  our  nation 
has  been  weighed  down  by  uncertainty  and 
discord.  We  have  found  ourselves  doubtful 
of  our  virtue  and  uncertain  of  our  direction 
largely  because  we  have  suddenly  realized 
that,  like  other  nations  before  us,  we  must 
now  reconcile  our  principles  with  our  neces- 
sities. Amid  frustration,  many  Americans 
questioned  the  validity  of  our  involvement 
in  the  international  arena;  in  the  wake  of 
our  disappointments,  some  abroad  now  doubt 
our  resolve. 

We  are,  I  believe,  emerging  from  this 
period  with  a  renewed  sense  of  confidence. 
Recent  events  have  brought  home  to  us — and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world — that  a  purposeful, 
strong,  and  involved  America  is  essential  to 
peace  and  progress.  These  same  events  have 
also  reminded  us  of  the  contribution  this 
country  made  in  the  30  years  since  World 
War  II  and  what  is  at  stake  in  the  next  30 
years. 

The  United  States  can  look  back  on  an 
extraordinary  generation  of  achievement. 
We  have  maintained  a  stable  balance  of 
power  in  the  world.  We  have  preserved  peace 
and  fostered  the  growth  of  the  industrial 
democracies  of  North  America,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan.  We  helped  shape  the 
international  trade  and  monetary  system 
which  has  nourished  global  prosperity.  We 
promoted    decolonization    and    pioneered   in 
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development  assistance  for  the  new  nations. 
We  have  taken  major  initiatives  to  forge 
more  reliable  and  positive  relationships  with 
the  major  Communist  powers. 

In  a  planet  shrunk  by  communications  and 
technology,  in  a  world  either  devastated  by 
war  or  struggling  in  the  first  steps  of  na- 
tionhood, in  an  international  system  not  of 
empire  but  of  scores  of  independent  states, 
the  global  contribution  of  one  nation — the 
United  States — has  been  without  precedent 
in  human  history.  Only  a  nation  of  strong 
conviction  and  great  idealism  could  have  ac- 
complished these  efforts. 

We  shall  not  turn  our  backs  on  this  legacy. 

The   Modern   Agenda 

Today  we  face  a  new  agenda.  Our  accom- 
plishments over  the  past  generation  have 
changed  the  world  and  defined  our  tasks  for 
the  coming  decades: 

— Our  allies,  the  major  industrial  democ- 
racies, have  recovered  their  vigor  and  in- 
fluence. We  are  transforming  our  alliances 
into  more  equal  partnerships.  We  shall  act 
in  harmony  with  friends  whose  security  and 
prosperity  is  indispensable  to  our  own  and 
whose  cooperation  is  essential  for  progress 
and  justice. 

— The  incredible  destructiveness  of  mod- 
ern weapons  has  transformed  international 
politics.  We  must  maintain  our  military 
strength.  But  we  have  an  obligation,  in  our 
own  interest  as  well  as  the  world's,  to  work 
with  other  nations  to  control  both  the  growth 
and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

— In  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
powers  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  thermonuclear  age  general  war 
would  be  disastrous  to  mankind.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  seek  a  more  productive  and 
stable  relationship  despite  the  basic  antag- 
onism of  our  values. 

— Thirty  years  of  economic  and  political 
evolution  have  brought  about  a  new  diffusion 
of  power  and  initiative.  At  the  same  time, 
interdependence  imposes  upon  all  nations  the 
reality  that  they  must  prosper  together  or 
suffer  together.  The  destinies  of  the  world's 


nations  have  become  inevitably  intertwined. 
Thus,  the  capacity  of  any  one  nation  to  shape 
events  is  more  limited,  and  consequently  our 
own  choices  are  more  difficult  and  complex. 

The  Legacy  of  Our  Past 

To  deal  with  this  agenda  we  require 
strength  of  purpose  and  conviction.  A  nation 
unsure  of  its  values  cannot  shape  its  future. 
A  people  confused  about  its  direction  will 
miss  the  opportunity  to  build  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world.  This  is  why  perhaps 
our  deepest  challenge  is  our  willingness  to 
face  the  increasing  ambiguity  of  the  problem 
of  ends  and  means. 

We  start  with  strong  assets.  Throughout 
our  history,  we  have  sought  to  define  and 
justify  our  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  prin- 
ciple. We  have  never  seen  ourselves  as  just 
another  nation-state  pursuing  selfish  aims. 
We  have  always  stood  for  something  beyond 
ourselves — a  beacon  to  the  oppressed  from 
other  lands,  from  the  first  settlers  to  the 
recent  refugees  from  Indochina.  This  con- 
viction of  our  uniqueness  contributed  to  our 
unity,  gave  focus  to  our  priorities,  and  sus- 
tained our  confidence  in  ourselves.  It  has 
been,  and  is,  a  powerful  force. 

But  the  emphasis  on  principle  has  also 
produced  a  characteristic  American  am- 
bivalence. Relations  with  a  world  of  nations 
falling  short  of  our  ideal  has  always  pre- 
sented us  with  dilemmas.  As  a  people,  we 
have  oscillated  between  insistence  on  our 
uniqueness  and  the  quest  for  broad  accept- 
ance of  our  values,  between  trying  to  influ- 
ence international  developments  and  seeking 
to  isolate  ourselves  from  them,  between  ex- 
pecting too  much  of  our  power  and  being 
ashamed  of  it,  between  optimistic  exuber- 
ance and  frustration  with  the  constraints 
practicality  imposes. 

Through  most  of  our  history,  we  have 
sought  to  shield  our  country  and  hemisphere 
from  outside  intrusion,  to  shun  involvement 
in  balance-of-power  politics.  Soldiers  and 
diplomats — the  practitioners  of  power — have 
always  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  We 
considered  generosity  in  relief  efforts,  the 
encouragement  of  free  international  trade, 
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and  the  protection  of  our  economic  interests 
abroad  as  the  only  wholesome  forms  of  in- 
ternational involvement. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  sophisticated 
men  who  understood  the  European  balance 
of  power  and  knew  how  to  profit  from  it. 
For  the  succeeding  century  and  a  half,  our 
security  was  assured  by  favorable  circum- 
stances over  which  we  had  little  influence. 
Shielded  by  two  oceans  and  enriched  by  a 
bountiful  nature,  we  proclaimed  our  special 
situation  as  universally  valid  to  nations 
whose  narrower  margin  of  survival  meant 
that  their  range  of  choices  was  far  more 
limited  than  our  own. 

Indeed,  the  concern  of  other  nations  for 
security  reinforced  our  sense  of  uniqueness. 
We  were  a  haven  for  millions,  a  place  where 
the  injustices,  inequities,  privations,  and 
abridgements  of  human  dignity  which  the 
immigrants  had  suffered  were  absent  or 
amenable  to  rapid  redress. 

As  our  strength  and  size  expanded,  we 
remained  uncomfortable  with  the  uses  and 
responsibilities  of  power  and  involvement  in 
day-to-day  diplomacy.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, for  example,  there  were  soul-searching 
debates  over  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
our  first  acquisition  of  noncontiguous  terri- 
tories. While  many  saw  our  policies  as  dic- 
tated by  our  interests,  others  considered 
them  our  entrance  into  a  morally  question- 
able world. 

Our  tradition  of  law  encouraged  repeated 
attempts  to  legislate  solutions  to  interna- 
tional conflicts.  Arbitration,  conciliation,  in- 
ternational legal  arrangements,  neutrality 
legislation,  collective  security  systems — all 
these  were  invoked  to  banish  the  reality  of 
power.  And  when  our  involvement  in  con- 
flict became  unavoidable  in  1917,  Woodrow 
Wilson  translated  our  geopolitical  interest  in 
preventing  any  nation's  hegemony  in  Europe 
into  a  universal  moral  objective;  we  fought 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  inevitable  disillusionment  with  an  im- 
perfect outcome  led  to  a  tide  of  isolationist 
sentiment.  The  Great  Depression  drew  our 
energies  further  inward,  as  we  sought  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  our  own  society — 


even  as  that  same  depression  simultaneously 
generated  real  dangers  abroad. 

We  were  stirred  from  isolation  only  by 
external  attack,  and  we  sustained  our  effort 
because  of  the  obvious  totalitarian  evil.  We 
had  opposed  all-out  war,  and  total  victory 
further  strengthened  our  sense  of  moral  rec- 
titude— and  ill  prepared  us  for  the  after- 
math. Of  all  the  nations  involved,  we  alone 
emerged  essentially  unscathed  from  the 
ravages  of  conflict,  our  military  power, 
economic  strength,  and  political  confidence 
intact.  And  in  the  postwar  bipolar  world  of 
cold  war  confrontation,  we  believed  we  faced 
a  reincarnation  of  the  just-defeated  foe — an 
apparently  monolithic  and  hostile  ideological 
empire  whose  ambitions  and  values  were 
antithetical  to  our  own. 

Our  success  and  the  preeminent  position  it 
brought  convinced  us  that  we  could  shape 
the  globe  according  to  American  design.  Our 
preponderant  power  gave  us  a  broad  margin 
for  error,  so  we  believed  that  we  could  over- 
whelm problems  through  the  sheer  weight  of 
resources.  No  other  nation  possessed  so 
much  insurance  against  so  many  contingen- 
cies; we  could  afford  to  be  imprecise  in  the 
definition  of  our  interests.  Indeed,  we  often 
imagined  that  we  had  nothing  so  selfish  as 
interests,  only  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties. In  a  period  of  seemingly  clear-cut  black- 
and-white  divisions,  we  harbored  few  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  our  cause. 

America's   Role 

We  no  longer  live  in  so  simple  a  world.  We 
remain  the  strongest  nation  and  the  largest 
single  factor  in  international  affairs.  Our 
leadership  is  perhaps  even  more  essential 
than  before.  But  our  strategic  superiority 
has  given  way  to  nuclear  balance.  Our 
political  and  economic  predominance  has 
diminished  as  others  have  grown  in  strength, 
and  our  dependence  on  the  world  economy 
has  increased.  Our  margin  of  safety  has 
shrunk. 

Today  we  find  that — like  most  other  na- 
tions in  history — we  can  neither  escape  from 
the  world  nor  dominate  it.  Today,  we  must 
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conduct  diplomacy  with  subtlety,  flexibility, 
maneuver,  and  imagination  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  interests.  We  must  be  thoughtful  in  de- 
fining our  interests.  We  must  prepare 
against  the  worst  contingency  and  not  plan 
only  for  the  best.  We  must  pursue  limited  ob- 
jectives and  many  objectives  simultaneously. 
In  this  effort,  the  last  decade  has  taught  us: 

— That  our  power  will  not  always  bring 
preferred  solutions;  but  we  are  still  strong 
enough  to  influence  events,  often  decisively. 

— That  we  cannot  remedy  all  the  world's 
ills;  but  we  can  help  build  an  international 
structure  that  will  foster  the  initiative  and 
cooperation  of  others. 

— That  we  can  no  longer  expect  that  moral 
judgments  expressed  in  absolute  terms  will 
command  broad  acceptance;  but  as  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  nation,  we  still  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  look  beyond  nar- 
row definitions  of  our  national  interests  and 
to  serve  as  a  sponsor  of  world  order. 

— That  we  cannot  banish  power  politics 
from  international  affairs;  but  we  can  pro- 
mote new  and  wider  communities  of  interest 
among  nations;  we  can  mute  the  use  and 
threat  of  force ;  we  can  help  establish  incen- 
tives for  restraint  and  penalties  for  its  ab- 
sence; we  can  encourage  the  resolution  of 
disputes  through  negotiation;  and  we  can 
help  construct  a  more  equitable  pattern  of 
relations  between  developed  and  developing 
nations. 

This  new  complexity  has  produced  in  some 
a  rebellion  against  contemporary  foreign 
policy.  We  are  told  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
excessively  pragmatic,  that  it  sacrifices  vir- 
tue in  the  mechanical  pursuit  of  stability. 
Once  attacked  as  cold-war-oriented,  we  are 
now  criticized  by  some  as  insensitive  to 
moral  values.  Once  regarded  as  naive  in  the 
use  of  power,  we  are  now  alleged  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  efficacy  of  force.  Once  viewed 
as  the  most  generous  of  nations,  we  now 
stand  accused  by  some  of  resisting  a  more 
equitable  international  economic  system. 

It  is  time  to  face  the  reality  of  our  situa- 
tion. Our  choice  is  not  between  morality  and 
pragmatism.  We  cannot  escape  either,  nor 
are  they  incompatible.  This  nation  must  be 


true  to  its  own  beliefs,  or  it  will  lose  its  bear- 
ings in  the  world.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
must  survive  in  a  world  of  sovereign  nations 
and  competing  wills. 

We  need  moral  strength  to  select  among 
often  agonizing  choices  and  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose to  navigate  between  the  shoals  of  diffi- 
cult decisions.  But  we  need  as  well  a  mature 
sense  of  means  lest  we  substitute  wishful 
thinking  for  the  requirements  of  survival. 

Clearly  we  are  in  need  of  perspective.  Let 
me  state  some  basic  principles: 

— Foreign  'policy  must  start  with  security. 
A  nation's  survival  is  its  first  and  ultimate 
responsibility;  it  cannot  be  compromised  or 
put  to  risk.  There  can  be  no  security  for  us 
or  for  others  unless  the  strength  of  the  free 
countries  is  in  balance  with  that  of  potential 
adversaries,  and  no  stability  in  power  rela- 
tionships is  conceivable  without  America's 
active  participation  in  world  affairs. 

The  choices  in  foreign  policy  are  often 
difficult  and  the  margins  are  frequently  nar- 
row; imperfect  solutions  are  sometimes  un- 
avoidable. In  the  Second  World  War,  for 
example,  we  joined  forces  with  countries 
whose  values  we  did  not  share,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  morally  worthy  objective  of 
defeating  nazism.  Today  we  cooperate  with 
many  nations  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
stability  and  global  security,  even  though  we 
disapprove  of  some  of  their  internal  prac- 
tices. These  choices  are  made  consciously  and 
are  based  on  our  best  assessment  of  what  is 
necessary. 

— At  the  same  time,  security  is  a  means, 
not  an  end.  The  purpose  of  security  is  to 
safeguard  the  values  of  our  free  society.  And 
our  survival  is  not  always  at  stake  in  inter- 
national issues.  Many  of  our  decisions  are 
not  imposed  on  us  by  events.  Where  we  have 
latitude,  we  must  seize  the  moral  opportunity 
for  humanitarian  purposes. 

Our  assistance  to  developing  nations,  for 
example,  serves  both  foreign  policy  and 
humanitarian  ends.  It  strengthens  political 
ties  to  other  nations.  It  contributes  to  ex- 
panded trade;  close  to  90  percent  of  our 
foreign  assistance  is  eventually  spent  in  this 
country.    And    our    assistance    reflects    our 
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values  as  a  people,  because  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  suffering  of  others.  Because 
of  history  and  moral  tradition,  we  cannot 
live  with  ourselves  as  an  island  of  plenty  in 
a  world  of  deprivation. 

In  the  whole  field  of  foreign  aid,  and  par- 
ticularly in  food  aid,  America's  record  is  un- 
surpassed. We  and  the  world  owe  much  to 
leaders  with  vision  and  compassion  like 
Senator  Humphrey  who  drafted  the  Food 
for  Peace  legislation  some  20  years  ago. 

— Finally,  our  values  link  the  American 
people  and  their  government.  In  a  democ- 
racy, the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  is  possible 
only  with  public  support.  Therefore  your 
government  owes  you  an  articulation  of  the 
purposes  which  its  policies  are  designed  to 
serve — to  make  clear  our  premises,  to  con- 
tribute to  enlightened  debate,  and  to  explain 
how  our  policies  serve  the  American  people's 
objectives.  And  those  principles — freedom, 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  the  sanctity  of 
law — are  at  the  heart  of  our  policy;  they  are 
also  the  foundation  of  our  most  basic  and 
natural  partnerships  with  the  great  indus- 
trial democracies,  which  are  essential  to  our 
safety  and  well-being. 

Morality  and   Policy 

The  relation  of  morality  to  policy  is  thus 
not  an  abstract  philosophical  issue.  It  applies 
to  many  topics  of  the  current  debate.  It  ap- 
plies to  relations  with  the  Communist 
powers,  where  we  must  manage  a  conflict  of 
moral  purposes  and  interests  in  the  shadow 
of  nuclear  peril;  and  it  applies  in  our  polit- 
ical ties  with  nations  whose  domestic  prac- 
tices are  inconsistent  with  our  own. 

Our  relationship  with  the  '  Communist 
powers  has  raised  difficult  questions  for 
Americans  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
It  was  understood  very  early  that  the  Com- 
munist system  and  ideology  were  in  conflict 
with  our  own  principles.  Sixteen  years 
passed  before  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  did  so  in  the  belief,  as  he 
put  it,  that  "through  the  resumption  of 
normal  relations  the  prospects  of  peace  over 
all  the  world  are  greatly  strengthened." 
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Today  again  courageous  voices  remind  us 
of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system  and  of  our 
duty  to  defend  freedom.  About  this  there  is 
no  disagreement. 

There  is,  however,  a  clear  conflict  between 
two  moral  imperatives  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age,  the  world's  fears  of  holocaust  and  its 
hopes  for  a  better  future  have  both  hinged 
on  the  relationship  between  the  two  super- 
powers. In  an  era  of  strategic  nuclear 
balance — when  both  sides  have  the  capacity 
to  destroy  civilized  life — there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  coexistence. 

In  such  conditions  the  necessity  of  peace 
is  itself  a  moral  imperative.  As  President 
Kennedy  pointed  out:  - 

...  in  the  final  analysis  our  most  basic  common 
link  is  that  we  all  inhabit  this  small  planet.  We  all 
breathe  the  same  air.  We  all  cherish  our  children's 
future.  And  we  are  all  moral. 

It  is  said,  correctly,  that  the  Soviet  per- 
ception of  "peaceful  coexistence"  is  not  the 
same  as  ours,  that  Soviet  policies  aim  at  the 
furthering  of  Soviet  objectives.  In  a  world 
of  nuclear  weapons  capable  of  destroying 
mankind,  in  a  century  which  has  seen  resort 
to  brutal  force  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
and  intensity,  in  an  age  of  ideology  which 
turns  the  domestic  policies  of  nations  into 
issues  of  international  contention,  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  takes  on  a  profound  moral  and 
practical  difficulty.  But  the  issue,  surely,  is 
not  whether  peace  and  stability  serve  Soviet 
purposes,  but  whether  they  also  serve  our 
own.  Constructive  actions  in  Soviet  policy 
are  desirable  whatever  the  Soviet  motives. 

This  government  has  stated  clearly  and 
constantly  the  principles  which  we  believe 
must  guide  U.S. -Soviet  relations  and  inter- 
national conduct  and  which  are  consistent 
with  both  our  values  and  our  interests: 

— We  will  maintain  a  strong  and  flexible 
military  posture  to  preserve  our  security.  We 
will  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  national 
interest  oppose  attempts  by  any  country  to 
achieve  global  or  regional  predominance. 


-  For  President  Kennedy's  address  at  American 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  10,  1963,  see 
Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents :  John  F.  Kennedy, 
1963,  p.  459. 
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— We  will  judge  the  state  of  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  not  by  atmospherics,  but  by 
whether  concrete  problems  are  successfully 
resolved. 

— All  negotiations  will  be  a  two-way 
street,  based  on  reciprocity  of  benefit  and 
reliable  observance  of  agreements. 

— We  will  insist,  as  we  always  have,  that 
progress  in  U.S.-Soviet  economic  relations 
must  reflect  progress  toward  stable  political 
relationships. 

— We  will  never  abandon  our  ideals  or  our 
friends.  We  will  not  negotiate  over  the  heads 
of,  or  against  the  interests  of,  other  nations. 

— We  will  respond  firmly  to  attempts  to 
achieve  unilateral  advantage  or  to  apply  the 
relaxation  of  tensions  selectively. 

Beyond  the  necessities  of  coexistence  there 
is  the  hope  of  a  more  positive  relationship. 
The  American  people  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  simply  reducing  tension  and  easing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  holocaust.  Over  the  longer 
term,  we  hope  that  firmness  in  the  face  of 
pressure  and  the  creation  of  incentives  for 
cooperative  action  may  bring  about  a  more 
durable  pattern  of  stability  and  responsible 
conduct. 

Today's  joint  manned  mission  in  space — 
an  area  in  which  15  years  ago  we  saw  our- 
selves in  almost  mortal  rivalry — is  symbolic 
of  the  distance  we  have  traveled.  Practical 
progress  has  been  made  on  a  wide  range  of 
problems.  Berlin  has  been  removed  as  a 
source  of  conflict  between  East  and  West; 
crises  have  been  dampened;  the  frequency  of 
U.S.-Soviet  consultation  on  bilateral  and 
multilateral  problems  is  unprecedented;  the 
scope  of  bilateral  exchanges  and  cooperation 
in  many  fields  is  in  dramatic  contrast  to  the 
state  of  affairs  ten,  even  five,  years  ago.  The 
agreements  already  achieved  to  limit  stra- 
tegic armament  programs — the  central  weap- 
ons of  our  respective  military  arsenals — 
are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  diplomacy. 
Your  Senator  Mondale  is  a  strong  and  con- 
structive advocate  of  such  strategic  arms 
control  efforts. 

Our  immediate  focus  is  on  the  interna- 
tional actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  be- 
cause  it    is    our    only    moral    concern,    but 


because  it  is  the  sphere  of  action  that  we  can 
most  directly  and  confidently  affect.  As  a 
consequence  of  improved  foreign  policy  rela- 
tionships, we  have  successfully  used  our  in- 
fluence to  promote  human  rights.  But  we 
have  done  so  quietly,  keeping  in  mind  the 
delicacy  of  the  problem  and  stressing  results 
rather  than  public  confrontation. 

Therefore  critics  of  detente  must  answer: 
What  is  the  alternative  that  they  propose? 
What  precise  policies  do  they  want  us  to 
change?  Are  they  prepared  for  a  prolonged 
situation  of  dramatically  increased  interna- 
tional danger?  Do  they  wish  to  return  to  the 
constant  crises  and  high  arms  budgets  of  the 
cold  war?  Does  detente  encourage  repression 
— or  is  it  detente  that  has  generated  the 
ferment  and  the  demands  for  openness  that 
we  are  now  witnessing?  Can  we  ask  our 
people  to  support  confrontation  unless  they 
know  that  every  reasonable  alternative  has 
been  explored? 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  will  maintain  its  strength,  de- 
fend its  interests,  and  support  its  friends 
with  determination  and  without  illusion.  We 
will  speak  up  for  our  beliefs  with  vigor  and 
without  self-deception.  We  consider  detente 
a  means  to  regulate  a  competitive  relation- 
ship— not  a  substitute  for  our  own  efforts  in 
building  the  strength  of  the  free  world.  We 
will  continue  on  the  course  on  which  we  are 
embarked,  because  it  offers  hope  to  our  chil- 
dren of  a  more  secure  and  a  more  just  world. 

These  considerations  raise  a  more  general 
question:  To  what  extent  are  we  able  to 
affect  the  internal  policies  of  other  govern- 
ments and  to  what  extent  is  it  desirable? 

There  are  some  150  nations  in  the  world, 
and  barely  a  score  of  them  are  democracies 
in  any  real  sense.  The  rest  are  nations  whose 
ideology  or  political  practices  are  incon- 
sistent with  our  own.  Yet  we  have  political 
relations  and  often  alliances  with  some  of 
these  countries  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Europe. 

Congressman  Fraser  has  raised  this  issue 
with  great  integrity  and  concern,  and  I  have 
profited  from  many  discussions  with  him.  We 
do  not  and  will  not  condone  repressive  prac- 
tices. This  is  not  only  dictated  by  our  values 
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but  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  reality  that  re- 
gimes which  lack  legitimacy  or  moral  author- 
ity are  inherently  vulnerable.  There  will 
therefore  be  limits  to  the  degree  to  which 
such  regimes  can  be  congenial  partners.  We 
have  used,  and  we  will  use,  our  influence 
against  repressive  practices.  Our  traditions 
and  our  interests  demand  it. 

But  truth  compels  also  a  recognition  of  our 
limits.  The  question  is  whether  we  promote 
human  rights  more  effectively  by  counsel  and 
friendly  relations  where  this  serves  our  in- 
terest or  by  confrontational  propaganda  and 
discriminatory  legislation.  And  we  must  also 
assess  the  domestic  performance  of  foreign 
governments  in  relation  to  their  history  and 
to  the  threats  they  face.  We  must  have  some 
understanding  for  the  dilemmas  of  countries 
adjoining  powerful,  hostile,  and  irreconcil- 
able totalitarian  regimes. 

Our  alliances  and  political  relationships 
serve  mutual  ends;  they  contribute  to  re- 
gional and  world  security  and  thus  support 
the  broader  welfare.  They  are  not  favors  to 
other  governments,  but  reflect  a  recognition 
of  mutual  interests.  They,  should  be  with- 
drawn only  when  our  interests  change  and 
not  as  a  punishment  for  some  act  with  which 
we  do  not  agree. 

In  many  countries,  whatever  the  internal 
structure,  the  populations  are  unified  in  seek- 
ing our  protection  against  outside  aggres- 
sion. In  many  countries  our  foreign  policy 
relationships  have  proved  to  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  forces  of  change.  And  in  many  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Asia,  it  is  the  process  of 
American  disengagement  that  has  eroded  the 
sense  of  security  and  created  a  perceived 
need  for  greater  internal  discipline — and  at 
the  same  time  diminished  our  ability  to  in- 
fluence domestic  practices. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  those  practices 
by  restrictive  American  legislation  raises  a 
serious  problem  not  because  of  the  moral 
view  it  expresses — which  we  share — but  be- 
cause of  the  mistaken  impression  it  creates 
that  our  security  ties  are  acts  of  charity.  And 
beyond  that,  such  acts — because  they  are  too 
public,  too  inflexible,  and  too  much  a  stim- 
ulus to  nationalistic  resentment — are  almost 
inevitably  doomed  to  fail. 


There  are  no  simple  answers.  Painful  ex- 
perience should  have  taught  us  that  we  ought 
not  exaggerate  our  capacity  to  foresee,  let 
alone  to  shape,  social  and  political  change  in 
other  societies.  Therefore  let  me  state  the 
principles  that  will  guide  our  action : 

— Human  rights  are  a  legitimate  interna- 
tional concern  and  have  been  so  defined  in 
international  agreements  for  more  than  a 
generation. 

— The  United  States  will  speak  up  for  hu- 
man rights  in  appropriate  international 
forums  and  in  exchanges  with  other  govern- 
ments. 

— We  will  be  mindful  of  the  limits  of  our 
reach ;  we  will  be  conscious  of  the  difference 
between  public  postures  that  satisfy  our  self- 
esteem  and  policies  that  bring  positive  re- 
sults. 

— We  will  not  lose  sight  of  either  the  re- 
quirements of  global  security  or  what  we 
stand  for  as  a  nation. 

The  Domestic   Dimension 

For  Americans,  then,  the  question  is  not 
whether  our  values  should  affect  our  foreign 
policy,  but  how.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
have  the  courage  to  face  complexity  and  the 
inner  conviction  to  deal  with  ambiguity, 
whether  we  will  look  behind  easy  slogans 
and  recognize  that  our  great  goals  can  only 
be  reached  by  patience  and  in  imperfect 
stages. 

The  question  is  also  whether  we  will  use 
our  moral  convictions  to  escape  reality  or  as 
a  source  of  courage  and  self-confidence.  We 
hear  too  often  assertions  that  were  a  feature 
of  our  isolationist  period :  that  a  balance  of 
power  is  a  cynical  game;  that  secret  con- 
spiratorial intentions  lurk  behind  open  pub- 
lic policies;  that  weapons  are  themselves  the 
sources  of  conflict ;  that  intelligence  activities 
are  wicked ;  that  humanitarian  assistance 
and  participation  in  the  economic  order  are 
an  adequate  substitute  for  political  engage- 
ment. 

These  are  the  counsels  of  despair.  I  refuse 
to  accept  the  premise  that  our  moral  values 
and  policy  objectives  are  irreconcilable.  The 
ends  we  seek  in  our  foreign  policy  must  have 
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validity  in  the  framework  of  our  beliefs,  or 
we  have  no  meaningful  foreign  policy.  The 
maintenance  of  peace  is  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  practical  objective ;  measures  to  limit  arma- 
ments serve  a  moral  as  well  as  practical  end ; 
the  cohesion  of  our  alliances  with  the  great 
industrial  democracies  makes  our  way  of  life 
and  our  principles  more  secure;  cooperation 
to  improve  the  world  economic  system  en- 
hances the  well-being  of  peoples;  policies  to 
reconcile  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor,  and 
to  enhance  the  progress  of  both,  serve  a  hu- 
mane as  well  as  a  political  end. 

We  live  in  a  secular  age  which  prides  itself 
on  its  realism.  Modern  society  is  impersonal 
and  bureaucratized.  The  young,  who  in  every 
generation  crave  a  sense  of  purpose,  are  too 
often  offered  cynicism  and  escapism  instead 
of  a  faith  that  truly  inspires.  All  modern 
democracies  are  beset  by  problems  beyond 
the  margin  of  government's  ability  to  con- 
trol. Debunking  of  authority  further  drains 
democratic  government  of  the  ability  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  that  beset  it.  A  world  of 
turmoil  and  danger  cries  out  for  structure 
and  leadership.  The  opportunities  that  we 
face  as  a  nation  to  help  shape  a  more  just  in- 
ternational order  depend  more  than  ever  on  a 
steady,  resolute,  and  self-assured  America. 

This  requires  confidence — the  leaders'  con- 
fidence in  their  values,  the  public's  confidence 
in  its  government,  and  the  nation's  collective 
confidence  in  the  worth  of  its  objectives. 

Thus,  for  this  nation  to  contribute  truly 
to  peace  in  the  world  it  must  make  peace  with 
itself.  It  is  time  to  put  aside  the  cynicism  and 
distrust  that  have  marked — and  marred — our 
political  life  for  the  better  part  of  the  past 
decade.  It  is  time  to  remind  ourselves  that, 
while  we  may  disagree  about  means,  as 
Americans  we  all  have  the  same  ultimate  ob- 
jective— the  peace,  prosperity,  and  tranquil- 
lity of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 

And  most  of  all,  it  is  time  we  recognized 
that  as  ths  greatest  democracy  the  world 
has  ever  known,  we  are  a  living  reminder 
that  there  is  an  alternative  to  tyranny  and 
oppression.  The  revolution  that  we  began 
200  years  ago  goes  on,  for  most  of  the  world 
still  lives  without  the  freedom  that  has  for 
so  long  been  ours.   To  them  we   remain  a 


beacon  of  hope  and  an  example  to  be  emu- 
lated. 

So  let  us  come  together  for  the  tasks  that 
our  time  demands.  We  have  before  us  an 
opportunity  to  bring  peace  to  a  world  that 
awaits  our  leadership. 


Questions   and  Answers  Following 
the  Secretary's  Minneapolis   Address 

Press  release  372B  dated  July  17 

Donald  R.  Grangaard,  president,  Upper 
Midwest  Council:  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the 
great  Upper  Midwest,  a  portion  of  this  na- 
tion which  has  long  been  concerned  with 
principles  and  ideals  and  their  execution, 
you  have  brought  a  great  message,  and  we 
again  are  deeply  grateful.  Thanks,  most 
sincerely.  [Applause.'] 

As  was  suggested  earlier  in  the  day,  we 
will  now  spend  a  profitable  period  imposing 
on  Secretary  Kissinger  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions which  have  been  submitted  by  the 
audience.  I  am  going  to  folloiv  on  the  order 
of  questioning  which  has  been  selected  by  our 
World  Affairs  Panel.  With  your  permission, 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  read  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  person  who  has 
authored  it,  and  invite  you  to  come  to  the 
podium  to  respond  to  it,  please. 

The  first  question  is  from  Mr.  Nathan 
Berman  of  Minneapolis.  Do  you  feel  that 
pressuring  Israel  to  make  concessions  with- 
out equal  pressure  being  applied  to  Egypt 
is  morally  defensible? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  answer  this 
question,  and  then  there  were  a  few  ques- 
tions submitted  orally  earlier  [laughter], 
which  I  would  also  like  to  deal  with. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  correct  that  we  are 
pressuring  Israel  to  make  concessions  or 
that  the  advice  that  we  may  give  to  one  side 
is  not  matched  by  advice  which  we  give  to 
the  other  side. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  all  our 
efforts  in  trying  to  promote  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
request  of  both  parties.  It  is  also  worthwhile 
to     remember    that    the     consequences     of 
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another  war  in  the  Middle  East  would  be 
extremely  grave  for  Israel,  extremely  grave 
for  the  industrial  world,  and  raise  a  high 
risk  of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore  we  have  an  obligation  to  attempt 
to  see  whether  it  can  be  avoided. 

But  any  settlement  that  may  be  reached 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  will  be  the  result 
of  American  efforts  which  have  been  exerted 
equally  on  both  parties.  The  difference  is 
that  when  we  make  a  proposal  to  Israel,  it 
has  to  be  discussed  in  its  Cabinet,  which 
speaks  almost  as  much  to  the  press  as  our 
Cabinet  does,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
slightly  greater  consciousness  in  the  public 
press  of  what  we  say  to  Israel  than  what  we 
say  to  Egypt. 

If  there  should  be  an  agreement,  and  when 
it  is  possible  to  compare  the  starting  posi- 
tion of  both  sides  with  what  is  finally 
achieved,  I  am  certain  that  everybody  will 
agree  that  both  sides  will  have  made  sig- 
nificant concessions,  because  without  that,  no 
meaningful  agreement  is  possible. 

Now,  if  I  could  perhaps  address  one  or 
two  of  the  questions  that  I  heard  earlier. 
One  was,  "Why  do  we  not  recognize  Cam- 
bodia, or  why  do  we  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam?" 

With  respect  to  Cambodia,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  government  that  at  this  moment  is 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  barbaric  prac- 
tices that  we  have  seen,  in  which  3  million 
people  that  lived  in  cities  were  told  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  to  go  out  into  the  country- 
side— a  countryside  that  will  not  have  a  crop 
until  November,  and  in  which  thousands, 
probably  tens  of  thousands,  are  going  to  die 
from  starvation  and  disease.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment, moreover,  that  has  refused  to  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  with  all  of  the  coun- 
tries that  have  offered  to  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  it.  And  therefore  the  question 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cambodia  has 
never  come  up  in  any  concrete  way. 

With  respect  to  Viet-Nam,  I  have  stated 
publicly,  and  I  repeat  here,  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  look  to  the  future  and  to 
gear  its  policies  toward  Viet-Nam  to  the 
policies  which  it  pursues  toward  us  and 
toward  its  neighbors. 


With  respect  to  the  economic  and  military 
aid  and  its  relationship — and  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  the  question  of  military 
aid  depends  on  whether  it  is  given  to  coun- 
tries whose  security  is  in  our  interests  and 
whether  we  share  their  conception  of  their 
security  needs.  It  goes  through  detailed  con- 
gressional scrutiny  in  each  year  and  has 
substantially  declined  in  each  year  and  is 
substantially  below  the  level  of  our  foreign 
economic  aid. 

The  foreign  economic  aid  is  not  all  we 
would  like  it  to  be.  But  we  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Senator  Humphrey  for  his 
enlightened  management  of  our  foreign  aid 
legislation,  which  relates  us  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world  and  which  contributes  to 
establishing  an  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture that  reflects  the  interdependence  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  we  consider  that 
both  economic  aid  and  declining  military  aid 
are  in  the  national  interests. 

Mr.  Grangaard:  The  next  question  sub- 
mitted in  the  usual  way  is  from  Mr.  Gelatis 
of  Red  Wing.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  give 
us  your  thoughts  on  the  problem  of  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  and  on  the  prospects 
for  limitation  and  control? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  problem  of 
weapons  proliferation  has  two  aspects — one, 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by  coun- 
tries that  have  industrial  capacity  to  do  so 
today,  such  as,  for  example,  a  country  with 
the  industrial  capacity  of  Japan;  and  second- 
ly, the  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation  that 
derives  from  the  spread  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  problem,  the 
United  States  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries in  1970  signed  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  which  was  designed  to  put  a  limit — 
actually  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  was 
signed  before  1970  and  ratified  then — which 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  putting  safeguards  on  cer- 
tain types  of  explosives  and  on  the  spread  of 
nuclear  technology.  However,  not  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world  have  signed  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

We  face  today,  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
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crisis,  a  much  greater  incentive  for  the 
spread  of  nuclear  technology  because  nu- 
clear energy  has  now  become  commercially 
profitable  and  in  fact,  in  many  countries, 
economically  necessary.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  the  spread  of 
nuclear  technology  because  it  will  give  an 
increasing  number  of  countries  the  technical 
capability  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  of 
their  own. 

There  is  the  danger  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
commercial  interests,  the  countries  exporting 
nuclear  technology  may  begin  to  compete  in 
easing  safeguards.  Therefore  the  United 
States  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  exporters  of  nuclear  technology 
to  see  whether  we  could  all  agree  to  strength- 
ening the  existing  safeguards  under  prefer- 
ably United  Nations  IAEA — International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency — safeguards  in 
order  to  avoid  the  tragedy  that  commercial 
competition  and  the  pressures  of  the  energy 
crisis  produce  a  situation  where  10  to  15 
years  from  now  people  will  ask  themselves: 
"What  did  the  leaders  in  the  1970's  think  of 
when  they  permitted  this  nuclear  technology 
to  spread  unchained?" 

These  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  within 
the  next  year  or  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
technology  may  really  raise  grave  difficulties 
in  other  decades. 

Mr.  Grangaard:  Mr.  Secretary,  this  ques- 
tion is  from  Mr.  Dietz  of  St.  Paul.  What  is 
State  Department  policy  with  respect  to 
whether  American  overseas  business  should 
conform  to  local  custom  or  follow  on  U.S. 
standards  of  business  morality  in  the  host 
country?  [Laughter. ] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  which 
of  the  two  criteria  are  more  painful. 
[Laughter.] 

I  think  that  the  relationship  of  American 
corporations,  or  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, to  the  host  country  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
On  the  one  hand,  private  capital  is  more 
readily  availiable  right  now  for  development 
than  much  of  government  capital.  Therefore 


it  is  in  our  interests  to  encourage  the  in- 
vestment abroad  of  American  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  American  enter- 
prises must  conform  to  local  conditions,  and 
we  must  see  whether  the  local  requirements 
can  be  put  into  some  international  frame- 
work so  that  there  is  some  pattern  that  gives 
assurances  to  the  host  government  against 
undue  interference  and  to  American  busi- 
ness some  guarantee  of  stability. 

We  are  inviting  to  the  State  Department  in 
the  next  few  weeks  a  number  of  executives 
from  our  leading  corporations  to  see  whether 
they  could  think  up,  or  work  with  us  in  de- 
veloping some  criteria  that  they  could  live 
with  and  at  the  same  time  could  be  inter- 
nationally acceptable  that  would  deal  with 
the  problem  that  is  raised  by  this  question, 
which  we  could  then  take  up  with  potential 
host  countries  to  see  whether  one  can  get 
some  international  framework  of  acceptable 
conduct  by  both  host  governments  and 
foreign  corporations. 

Mr.  Grangaard:  Mr.  Secretary,  this  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Cameron  of  Pryor  Lake.  How 
strong  do  you  feel  the  trend  in  the  United 
States  is  toward  returning  to  a  policy  of 
isolationism  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  curious 
thing  that  is  happening  in  America  right 
now  is  that  the  trend  toward  isolationism  is 
strongest  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
used  to  carry  the  international  policies — in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  among  many  intel- 
lectuals. The  support  for  foreign  policy  is 
most  active  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
used  to  be  isolationist,  like  the  Middle  West 
and  many  parts  of  the  country  away  from 
the  eastern  seacoast — which  is  an  interesting 
phenomenon  of  the  contemporary  period. 

I  believe,  however,  that  with  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  America  is  coming 
together  again  and  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing recognition  of  our  importance  to  peace 
and  progress  in  the  world  and  also  a  greater 
understanding  that  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing and  that  we  must  work  more  coopera- 
tively. So  I  think  our  most  difficult  period  in 
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this  sense  is  behind  us  and  that  we  can  work 
together  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Grangaard:  This  from  Mr.  Stewart 
Hunter  of  Northfield.  What  are  the  prospects 
and  the  means  for  an  effective  international 
peacekeeping  body  such  as  a  good,  effective 
United  Nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  yesterday  in 
Milwaukee,  I  pointed  out  the  concerns  the 
United  States  has  with  the  present  proce- 
dures, the  conduct  of  some  countries  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that 
many  problems,  including  the  problem  of 
peacekeeping,  can  only  be  settled — solved — 
on  a  global  basis.  The  nature  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, the  nature  of  the  energy  and  food 
and  raw  materials  problems,  all  require 
global  solutions.  But  also  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  many  nations  have  organized  them- 
selves into  blocs  and  are  pursuing  bloc  tactics 
of  confrontation. 

What  I  intended  yesterday  with  my  speech 
in  Milwaukee — if  I  may  mention  that  city 
here  [laughter] — is  to  point  out  that  we 
have  a  great  opportunity  for  international 
cooperation,  in  fact,  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity, but  that  requires  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  all  of  the  countries  and  that 
it  requires  an  attitude  of  cooperation  which 
has  not  always  been  reflected  in  the  recent 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  or  its 
specialized  agencies. 

Mr.  Grangaard:  And  this  question  from 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Rich  Brown,  of  St.  Paul. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  the  concept  that 
detente  with  the  Russians  helps  the  U.S.S.R. 
more  than  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  reject  this  concept. 
Detente  is  in  the  mutual  interests  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Both 
countries  have  a  great  interest  in  preserving 
the  peace.  Both  countries  sooner  or  later,  if 
not  in  this  decade  then  in  the  next  decade, 
must  solve  the  problem  that  the  globe  is  now 
too  small  for  the  kind  of  confrontation  that 
was  natural  in  the  relationship  among  na- 
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tions  even  a  generation  ago. 

If  we  look  at  what  has  actually  been  nego- 
tiated between  the  two  countries,  every 
settlement  has  been  in  the  mutual  interest. 
A  limitation  of  strategic  arms  is  in  our 
mutual  interest.  A  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  is  in  the  mutual  interest.  The  easing 
of  tensions  is  in  our  mutual  interest. 

We,  however,  must  not  use  detente  as  a 
cure-all  for  everything.  Detente  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  our  own  efforts.  Detente  must  not 
be  used  as  an  alibi  when  things  go  wrong 
anywhere  in  the  world  of  blaming  it  on  some- 
body else,  because  very  often  it  is  to  our 
own  actions.  And  those  who  raise  this  ques- 
tion should  ask  themselves  this:  "What 
exactly  is  it  they  want  us  to  do  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  this  policy  ?  Do  they  want  us  to  create 
tension?  Do  they  want  us  to  raise  the  level 
of  international  conflict?"  Can  we  really  ask 
the  American  people  to  face  the  risks  of  war 
unless  we  can  demonstrate  to  them  that  their 
government  has  explored  every  reasonable 
alternative? 

I  believe  that  any  Administration,  of 
whatever  party,  whatever  may  be  said  in  the 
abstract,  will  be  driven  to  the  realization 
that  the  problem  of  peace  is  the  dominant 
problem  of  our  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
conceived  as  a  unilateral  benefit  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Grangaard:  Mr.  Secretary,  this  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Robert  Provost  of  Minnea- 
polis. Hoiv  do  you  see  the  Korean  problem 
being  resolved? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  frankly  do  not  see 
that  the  Korean  problem  has  a  permanent 
solution  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

What  we  have  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  is 
two  governments,  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  the  North  Korean  Government, 
which  have  irreconcilable  objectives.  What 
we  must  attempt  to  do  for  this  period  is  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  create  con- 
ditions in  which  these  two  governments  can 
resume  the  process  of  negotiation  which  they 
started  some  years  ago,  and  to  look  toward 
a  general  easing  of  world  tensions  within 
which  the  Korean  problem  can  also  in  time 
be  solved.  But  it  has  no  short-term  solution. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  at   Minneapolis  July    15 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  the 
Radisson  South  Hotel  in  Bloomington  (Min- 
neapolis), Minn.,  on  July  15. 

Press  release  374  dated  July  17 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
tell  us  what  progress,  if  any,  the  State  De- 
partment is  making  on  negotiating  with  the 
Canadian  Government  on  maintaining  the 
flotv  of  oil  to  this  country.  It  gets  kind  of 
cold  here  in  the  wintertime. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  asked  this 
question  this  morning  in  an  off-the-record 
meeting,  and  I  did  not  know  the  answer 
then.  I  really  do  not  have  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know,  where  I  live 
in  Minnesota  the  farmers  don't  care  very 
much  for  the  idea  of  a  lot  of  government- 
held  grain  reserves  hanging  over  the  market 
price.  Are  you  going  to  be  coming  along 
one  of  these  days  and  telling  them  that  is  a 
sacrifice  they  should  accept  in  the  national 
interest ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  farmers 
have  no  objection  to  the  purchases  that  are 
involved  in  building  up  the  grain  reserves. 
They  are  concerned  that  the  grain  reserves 
will  be  used  to  depress  prices  in  inflationary 
periods  and  that  the  government  will  use 
grain  reserves  to  depress  prices.  And  sec- 
ondly, they  are  not  very  much  for  govern- 
ment storage  of  grain  reserves. 

Now,  the  grain  reserve  program  that  we 
have  put  forward  first  of  all  calls  for  pri- 
vately held  grain  reserves.  Secondly,  the 
basic  reason  for  our  position  on  grain  re- 
serves is  that,  if  there  are  catastrophes  that 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  governments 
that  were  not  dealt  with,  it  shakes  confidence 
in  governments  all  over  the  world.  The 
margin  by  which  food  is  now  being  produced 


in  relation  to  needs  is  very  narrow  indeed. 
And  at  that  point,  if  there  is  a  major  short- 
fall, the  demand  on  the  American  supplies 
will  be  so  enormous  that  things  could  get 
completely  out  of  control. 

So  we  are  looking  for  the  grain  reserves 
not  in  order  to  affect  domestic  prices,  but 
so  that  we  have  a  cushion  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies and  so  that  we  can  get  other  govern- 
ments also  to  hold  reserves,  many  of  which 
would  be  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

But  we  believe  that  when  the  agricultural 
community  understands  the  nature  of  our 
grain  reserve  proposal  they  will  substantially 
support  it.  They  are  seeing  it  in  terms  of 
some  of  the  older  schemes  that  have  existed. 
Basically  our  idea  is  that  the  American  re- 
serves should  be  privately  held,  and  secondly, 
that  the  international  reserves  would  be  up 
to  each  country  to  create,  which  would  enable 
us  to  establish  some  priority  among  claim- 
ants on  our  own  food.  And  it  is  not  relevant 
to  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  prices  in  this 
country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  comment  on 
the  FBI's  report  that  foreign  embassies  have 
been  broken  into  over  the  course  of  the  past 
several  years? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  seen  this 
report  yet.  I  have  just  seen  some  frag- 
mentary press  accounts.  And  therefore  I 
cannot  really  comment  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Egyptians  say  that 
they  are  not  going  to  renew  the  U.N.  man- 
date in  the  Sinai  next  week.  What  does  this 
do  to  your  Middle  East  peace  efforts? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  underlines 
the  problem  to  which  we  have  been  calling 
attention.    Has  it  been  officially  stated? 

Q.  A  letter  from  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  Waldheim  [Kurt  Waldheim,  U.N. 
Secretary  General]. 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  to 
the  need  of  working  out  some  new  interim 
solutions.  We  will  have  to  study  the  impli- 
cations— whether  they  will  in  fact  ask  for 
the  removal  of  these  forces,  which  I  doubt. 
I  think  they  may  simply  not  renew  the  man- 
date. But  I  will  have  to  study  precisely  what 
it  means. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  realize  that  you  are 
not  looking  for  apple  pie  answers  and  ques- 
tions. And  I'm  from  the  Heartline  KDHL 
Radio  in  upper  Minnesota.  And  I  have  a  reso- 
lution here  from  the  American  Legion,  the 
whole  State  of  California,  that  states  that  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  68th  Street, 
Neiv  York  City,  is  a  subversive  organization. 
And  it  has  already  been  passed  in  a  resolution. 
Now,  these  are  a  thousand  of  Legionnaires ; 
and  I  am  speaking  as  a  Legionnaire  myself, 
as  well  as  a  reporter.  Now,  I  understand 
that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  And  if  the  American 
Legion  considers  this  subversive,  then  why 
are  you  a  part  of  it,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all,  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  American  Legion,  I 
think  that  its  judgment  of  whether  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  is  subversive  may  be 
based  on  insufficient  information.  After  all, 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  has  in  its 
membership  almost  every — in  fact,  every 
Cabinet  member  who  has  dealt  with  foreign 
policy  or  defense  policy,  or  every  senior 
official — 

Q.  Well,  sir,  don't  you  believe  that  the 
American  Legion,  who  has  fought  for  our 
country — and  there  are  many  laying  out  in 
foreign  lands — are  capable  enough  of  investi- 
gating and  their  investigating  shoidd  be  just 
as  positive  as  this  jerky  Congress  we  have 
now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  must  say  I — 

Q.  I  mean,  you  are  talking  about  the 
American  Legion  now.  And  I  want  you  to 
answer  in  that  vein;  if  they  are  stupid 
enough  not  to  know  what  the  CFR  is — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  are  talking 
about  one  American  Legion  post. 
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Q.  This  is  thousands  of — this  is  the  whole 
chapter  of  California,  sir.  I  don't  believe 
they  are  stupid,  and  I  don't  believe  they  like 
to  be  called  stupid. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  saying  they 
are  stupid.  But  I  must  say,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  American  Legion  in  Califor- 
nia, if  you  look  at  the  membership  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  consider 
it  subversive,  then  the  country  is  really  in 
bad  shape,  because  it  contains  every  major — 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  it  is  in  good  shape, 
do  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the  unemploy- 
ment and  all  this  junk,  and  the  educational 
system?  You  don't  believe  that  we  are  not 
having  a  little  problem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  think  that 
the  subversion  in  this  country  will  be  led  by 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Q.  Well,  I  hope  that  the  news  media  here 
this  evening,  if  they  have  got  any  guts  at 
all,  can  bring  this  out  to  the  American 
Legion  as  to  your  answer  to  this.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coidd  I  ask  you  to  be 
more  specific  about  your  speech  last  night 
about  the  United  Nations  and  your  reference 
again  today.  Specifically,  if  the  General  As- 
sembly shoidd  vote  to  exclude  Israel  in  the 
coming  General  Assembly  session,  is  this  the 
sort  of  thing  that  might  cause  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  General  As- 
sembly? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  not 
said  exactly  what  we  will  do  if  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  is  violated,  in  our 
view.  We  believe  that  the  expulsion  of  mem- 
ber states  by  the  General  Assembly,  which 
is  a  responsibility  under  the  charter  of  the 
Security  Council,  would  be  an  act  which 
would  affect  American  participation  in  the 
activities  of  that  body.  To  what  degree  and 
in  what  manner  remains  to  be  determined. 
But  we  believe  that  the  charter  should  be 
strictly  observed  and  should  not  be  used  for 
punitive  purposes  that  are  incompatible 
with  it. 

Q.  If  I  could  just  follow  that  up.   You  say 
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it  would  affect  American  participation.  Are 
you  referring  to  the  reaction  that  probably 
would  occur  in  Congress  or  are  you  talking 
about  action  by  the  executive  branch? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  executive  branch 
would  undoubtedly  take  some  actions.  But 
what  these  actions  would  be  I  am  not  now 
prepared  to  say.  But  above  all  we  are  try- 
ing to  prevent  that  situation  from  arising. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  mentioned  in  re- 
sponse to  an  earlier  question  today  that  what 
the  United  States  says  to  Israel  is  in  the 
press  more  than  what  the  United  States  says 
to  Egypt.  Is  there  anything  that  the  United 
States  has  said  to  Egypt  that  hasn't  made 
the  news  as  of  yet? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  individual  steps 
by  which  the  negotiation  proceeds  are,  in 
the  nature  of  the  governmental  system  in 
Israel,  likely  to  be  more  public.  The  basic 
point  that  I  made  was  that  the  United  States 
attempts  to  advance  the  negotiating  process 
and  it  makes  its  best  judgment  to  each  side 
as  to  what  is  needed  to  make  progress.  And 
we  have  done  this  with  Egypt.  As  the  nego- 
tiations come  to  a  conclusion,  if  they  come 
to  a  conclusion,  then  it  will  be  apparent  what 
each  side  has  conceded. 

But  the  United  States  cannot,  as  an  inter- 
mediary, announce  on  its  part  what  each 
side  is  going  to  say  or  what  it  says  to  each 
side  at  each  stage  along  the  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  along  those  lines,  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  in  a  democracy 
has  been  compared  to  playing  stud  poker 
ivith  the  hole  card  turned  up.  Leaving  abuses 
in  the  past  aside,  should  security  leaks — 
breaches  of  whatever  nature — occur  again, 
would  you  participate  in  wiretapping  or 
other  surveillance  methods  similarly  covert? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  you  know,  the 
subject  of  wiretapping  has  been  discussed 
at  inordinate  length  in  recent  years,  however 
confined  usually  only  to  one  administration. 

The  problem  of  security  in  a  democracy, 
the  problem  of  what  things  should  be  made 
public  and  what  things  threaten  national 
security,  is  a  very  serious  one.    There  are 


certain  secrets  that  anybody  concerned  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  must  want  to 
safeguard  because  if  they  are  jeopardized 
they  will  threaten  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Your  question  is  very  hard  to  answer  in 
the  abstract.  But  any  government,  any  ad- 
ministration, has  to  protect  some  of  its 
secrets.  Now,  whether  that  is  carried  too 
far,  whether  the  effort  to  protect  it  is  carried 
too  far,  that  is  a  question  of  legitimate  in- 
.  quiry. 

And  I  would  also  say  that,  of  course,  the 
legal  position — the  Supreme  Court  has  taken 
a  position  on  wiretapping  that  every  admin- 
istration should — must — observe  and  will 
observe. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Butz  said  yesterday  that  he  thought  that 
President  Ford  was  unbeatable  in  1976.  Do 
you  concur  with  that  assessment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  responsible  for 
foreign  policy.  I  think  foreign  policy  is  a 
nonpartisan  effort.  And  I  will  not  get  into 
partisan  activities  or  make  any  political  pre- 
diction. 

Q.  How  do  you  view  today's  space  flight, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  a  posi- 
tive indication  of  the  relationships  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  sort  of  cooperative  effort  which  brings 
home  to  both  peoples,  on  both  sides,  that  we 
are  living  on  a  small  planet,  that  we  can  do 
constructive  things  together,  and  that  we 
must  try  to  coexist.  I  therefore  view  it  as  a 
very  positive  thing. 

Q.  Could  you  please  advise  on  foreign 
countries'  current  needs  for  American  agri- 
cultural products  and  what  importance  they 
play  in  your  negotiations  with:  one,  the 
OPEC  countries  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries']  and  two,  Russia? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  world  economy 
today,  and  it  is  one  of  our  great  assets.  The 
United  States  produces  the  largest  surpluses. 
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It  contributes  more  food  aid  than  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  Its  technological 
skill  can  contribute  enormously  to  closing 
the  gap  between  production  and  need,  in 
which  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  food  prob- 
lem resides. 

Now,  the  way  we  can  use  this  in  concrete 
negotiations  is  affected  by  two  things:  first, 
by  the  negotiation  itself;  and  secondly,  by 
the  kind  of  world  that  we  want  to  create. 
Because  after  all,  it  is  in  our  interests  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  world  to  show  that  a 
commodity  in  which  we  have  a  special  advan- 
tage, used  responsibly,  can  set  a  pattern  for 
how  commodities  in  which  other  countries 
have  a  special  advantage  can  also  be  used 
responsibly. 

So  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  have  the  problem  that  our  sales  are  con- 
ducted by  private  companies,  and  of  course 
our  foreign  policy  is  not  yet  conducted  by 
private  companies.  So  we  have  to  gear  some 
of  the  actions  of  these  private  companies, 
maybe,  to  our  requirements  in  foreign  pol- 
icy; and  that  does  not  mesh  with  great 
precision. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  in  mind  that  we 
should  not  sell  so  much  that  it  will  later 
bring  enormous  pressures  on  our  own  econ- 
omy or  deprive  us  of  the  food  for  our  other 
international  needs  and  yet  sell  enough  so 
that  the  American  farmer  can  get  rid  of  his 
production. 

We  have  worked  out  an  informal  system 
which  has  worked  rather  well  and  which  we 
will  apply  in  this  present  situation  on  sales. 

Q.  The  other  half  of  that  was  the  OPEC 
countries. 

Secretanj  Kissinger:  Yes.  With  respect  to 
the  OPEC  countries,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  what  actions  they  will  take  and  what 
general  framework  can  be  created  for  all 
kinds  of  commodities ;  and  this  we  will  know 
a  little  better  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  your  speech  you  ap- 
parently said  that  no  stability  in  power 
relationships  is  conceivable  without  Amer- 
ica's active  participation  in  world  affairs. 
And  my  question  is  how  actively  do  you  feel 
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the  United  States  must  participate  in  world 
affairs  in  order  to  achieve  stability  in  power 
relationships,  for  instance,  in  Korea  or  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  in  the  abstract.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  no  stability  is  possible 
without  an  American  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  of  the  United  States  has 
changed  as  compared  to  the  immediate  post- 
war period,  in  which  all  the  efforts  had  to 
be  carried  out  almost  exclusively  by  the 
United  States.  Other  parts  of  the  world  have 
now  developed  some  strength  and  self-confi- 
dence and  can  assume  larger  responsibilities. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  United  States  is 
reluctant  to  undertake  new  commitments  for 
the  long-term  stationing  of  military  forces 
abroad  and  looks  rather  for  the  local  capacity 
to  defend  itself  if  necessary  and,  if  we  think 
it  is  in  our  own  interests,  with  our  support. 

In  the  Middle  East  we  are  in  the  position 
that  we  are  the  only  country  that  both 
parties  can  talk  to  or  have  been  willing  to 
talk  to.  And  also  we  are  the  country  that 
has  been  the  major  source  of  support  for 
Israel.  Therefore  we  have  an  obligation  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  bring  the  parties 
closer  together  and  to  see  whether  some 
momentum  can  be  created  for  peace. 

In  Korea  we  have  a  mutual  security  treaty 
which  obliges  us  to  the  common  defense, 
which  is  also  in  our  interest  because  of  the 
importance  Japan  and  other  countries  attach 
to  it. 

So  I  would  say  our  role  is  changing.  It  is 
less  direct  than  it  was  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
less  military  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
But  it  still  has  to  be  significant. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  your  out- 
standing diplomatic  contributions,  I  was 
wondering:  first  of  all,  why  it  seems  to  be 
that  you  pour  so  much  into  your  work  and 
work  so  rigorously;  and  secondly,  what  you 
do  to  relax  and  get  away  from  things  of 
the  Department  of  State? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  I  do  to  get 
away  from  the  Department  of  State?  Travel. 
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Q.  First  of  all,  why  do  you  work  so  rigor- 
ously in  diplomatic  relations  and  what  you 
do  to  relax  and  just  unwind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  first  ques- 
tion requires,  I  suppose,  a  psychological 
analysis  which  I  may  not  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  make.  But  I  think  for  somebody  who 
has  seen  in  his  life  the  consequences  of  what 
can  happen  if  societies  collapse  and  the  con- 
sequences of  war,  there  is  an  interest  and 
an  incentive  to  do  what  one  can  for  domestic 
tranquillity  and  above  all  for  international 
peace.  And  perhaps  for  somebody  who  has 
come  to  this  country  as  an  immigrant,  one 
can  understand  better  how  important  this 
country  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
people  who  have  perhaps  not  exactly  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

As  far  as  relaxing  is  concerned,  this  job 
does  not  lend  itself  to  too  many  free  periods. 
But  I  have  been  given  a  dog  for  my  birthday, 
and  I  have  to  walk  him  now.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  three  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Murphy  Commission  were  that 
the  CIA  be  reorganized  into  a  new  agency,  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Agency;  that  the  para- 
military operations  of  the  CIA  be  shifted  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD);  and  that 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  should  not  ordinarily  hold 
a  Cabinet  position,  as  you  currently  do.  What 
plans  are  there  to  implement  these  recom- 
mendations, and  if  there  are  no  such  plans, 
why  not? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  Murphy 
Commission  recommendations  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  executive  branch,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  tell  you  which  of  them  are 
going  to  be  implemented  and  which  of  them 
are  not  going  to  be  implemented. 

The  proposition  that  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  should  not  ordinarily  be  a  Cabinet 
member  is  one  with  which  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
agree. I  would  agree  with  those  who  hold 
the  view  that  the  President  should  have  the 
right  to  make  that  decision  himself.  All  the 
more  so  as  the  influence  of  any  person  with 
the  President  does  not  depend  on  the  hier- 
archical position  that  he  may  have.  The  fact 
that  I  hold  two  positions  does  not  give  me 
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any  additional  influence  with  the  President. 
And  therefore  I  think  it  depends  on  the 
judgment  that  the  President  makes  in  each 
case.  Some  other  recommendations  of  the 
Murphy  Commission  will  no  doubt  be  im- 
plemented. Maybe  this  one  will  be  imple- 
mented, too.    It  is  a  little  early  to  say. 

Q.  Specifically ,  do  you  see  any  advantages 
to  shifting  the  paramilitary  operations  of 
the  CIA  to  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  in 
the  DOD? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  frankly,  not  par- 
ticularly, because  you  can  make  a  case  for 
the  proposition  that  we  should  not  engage 
in  paramilitary  operations.  But  there  is  no 
way  that  the  Defense  Department  can  con- 
duct paramilitary  operations  in  the  same 
way.  The  reason  for  having  them  in  the 
Intelligence  Agency  was  to  permit  a  degree 
of  dissociation  from  overt  military  opera- 
tions and  to  prevent  there  being  a  direct 
engagement  of  American  military  power. 

So  I  think  one  could  have  the  argument 
one  should  not  have  paramilitary  operations. 
But  this  is  one  that  I  have  some  question 
about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  confirm  for  us 
absolutely  rumors  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  major  Soviet-U.S.  grain  deal  this  year; 
and  if  so,  tell  us  how  large  it  is  going  to  be. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  is  no 
U.S.-Soviet  grain  deal  of  the  kind  of  1972, 
in  which  there  were  some  governmental 
credits  involved.  We  have  had  reports  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in  substantial 
purchases  of  American  grain.  And  there  have 
been  some  informal  discussions  in  which 
they  have  tried  to  determine  the  amount 
that  could  be  purchased  without  disrupting 
our  market  so  completely  that  it  might  lead 
to  a  reaction  such  as  occurred  last  year 
when  an  informal  limit  had  to  be  put  on. 
These  informal  discussions  have  taken  place. 
But  what  the  exact  limit  is  has  not  yet  been 
finally  established.  But  I  have  the  impres- 
sion there  will  be  Soviet  grain  purchases. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  area,  in  your  esti- 
mation, poses  the  greatest  threat  to  our  U.S. 
security  today? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  without  an- 
swering the  question  of  what  is  a  threat  to 
U.S.  security,  obviously  the  greatest  immedi- 
ate threat  of  war  is  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  action  to  which  my  attention  was 
called,  which  I  have  not  officially  heard  yet, 
of  the  nonrenewal  of  the  UNEF  [U.N.  Emer- 
gency Force]  mandate  in  the  Sinai  is  just 
one  example  of  the  precariousness  of  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  if  no  progress 
is  made  toward  a  peace  settlement.  If  there 
is  a  war  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  bound  to 
have  consequences  outside  of  the  Middle 
East.  I  think  that  is  the  area  that  is  most 
complicated. 

Of  course,  the  nature  of  modern  weapons 
is  such  that  there  are  always  dangers  of 
technological  breakthroughs  and  of  one  side 
getting  ahead  of  the  other,  which  is  one 
reason  why  we  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  strategic  arms  negotiations. 

But  the  single  most  complicated  area  in 
the  world  and  the  single  area  most  likely 
to  produce  a  conflict,  if  no  progress  is  made, 
is  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  talk  today  in  a 
sense  was  a  basic  review  of  American  for- 
eign policy  over  200  years.  The  question  is, 
did  the  time  and  place  of  the  talk  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  subject? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  I  should  talk  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  principles  to  practice  in  foreign 
policy.  And  I  generally  do  not  try  to  invent 
talks  for  particular  audiences.  That  is  to 
say,  I  thought  this  was  an  important  subject 
on  which  to  talk.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
particularly  in  Minnesota,  with  its  idealistic 
tradition,  with  its  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  have  paid  such  particular  attention 
to  the  range  of  problems  that  I  discussed 
today,  that  this  was  an  appropriate  subject 
for  this  area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  U.S.  troops  are  com- 
mitted as  a  buffer  in  the  Sinai,  need  ive  be 
afraid  that  that  might  be  a  military  foot  in 
the  door  that  will  be  hard  to  extract,  as  the 
foot  in  Viet-Nam  was  hard  to  extract  many 
years  ago? 

Secretary  Kissinger:   There  is  no  possi- 


bility of  committing  American  forces  as  a 
buffer.  And  whatever  may  be  done  in  the 
Sinai  will  not  be  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  any  possible  military  operation. 

Now,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  newspaper 
speculation  on  what  might  or  might  not  be 
done.  But  I  want  to  make  clear  that  nothing 
that  is  being  considered  or  even  generally 
talked  about  involves  a  possibility  of  an 
American  military  involvement  in  any  mili- 
tary conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  now  conducting  reconnaissance 
flights  for  both  of  the  parties. 

The  issue  that  has  been  informally  raised 
is  whether  some  of  these  functions  that  are 
performed  occasionally  by  reconnaissance 
flights  could  be  done  on  a  more  permanent 
basis;  that  is  to  say,  warning  and  so  forth. 
But  that  would  be  done  for  both  sides.  It 
would  not  be  done  for  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  not  involve  any  possibility  of 
military  combat. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  please,  sir,  in  light  of 
the  recent  and  ever-continuing  terrorist  acts 
in  Israel,  is  it  a  vital  step  still  that  Israel 
must  negotiate  with  the  Palestinians  en 
route  to  the  Geneva  Conference? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  never  recommended  that  Israel  negotiate 
with  the  Palestinians.  The  U.S.  position  is 
that  the  question  of  any  negotiation  between 
Palestinians  and  Israel  presupposes  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Palestinians  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  of  the  relevant  Security  Council 
resolutions,  neither  of  which  has  yet  been 
done  by  the  Palestinians.  So  we  have  never 
taken  the  position  which  you  have  described. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  first,  we  are  very  happy 
that  you  are  here.  Second,  why  do  you  insist 
on  Israel  to  pull  back;  and  if  they  do  not, 
you  say  that  you  will  not  sell  them  any 
armaments  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  both  of  these 
propositions  are  incorrect. 

We  believe  that  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  essential.  It  is  essential 
in  the  interests  of  Israel ;  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  other  countries;  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

As   long  as  the   United   States  is   in  the 
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position  in  which  it  finds  itself  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of 
either  a  stalemate  or  of  an  explosion.  And 
therefore  we,  having  been  first  invited  by 
both  of  the  parties  to  participate  in  the  nego- 
tiations, have  given  our  own  judgment  as 
to  what  is  required  to  make  progress. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  of 
embargoing  arms  to  Israel.  The  questions 
have  been  the  normal  discussion  of  the  scale 
of  the  support  and  some  items  of  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  technology  which  are  rather 
long-lead-time  items. 

So  the  two  basic  assumptions  in  your 
question  are  not  correct. 

But  the  United  States  believes— the  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  said  it,  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly said  it— that  a  stalemate  in  the 
Middle  East  will  in  time  have  consequences 
that  will  be  extremely  unfortunate  for  all  of 
the  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  you  to  com- 
ment on  the  negotiations  for  a  Panama  Canal 
treaty. 

Secretary   Kissinger:   The   United   States 
signed  about  18  months  ago  a  declaration  of 
principles  with  the  Government  of  Panama 
in  which  we  committed  ourselves  to  continue 
in   good   faith    the   negotiations    that   were 
started  in  1964,  looking  toward  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  the  Panama  Canal.    The  im- 
portance of  this  negotiation  resides  in  the 
fact  that  Panama  could  become,  in  certain 
circumstances,   a   focal   point   for  the   kind 
of  nationalistic  guerrilla  type  of  operation 
that  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere    directed    against    the    United 
States  and  might  unify  all  of  Latin  America 
against   the    United    States.    Therefore   the 
United  States  has  negotiated  in  good  faith  to 
see  what  can  be  achieved  that  would  give  the 
United  States  a  guarantee  with  respect  to  the 
defense  of  the  canal  and  a  substantial  period 
of     operation     of     the     canal,     but     which 
would  remove  some  of  the  particularly  grat- 
ing   aspects    of    the    present    situation    in 
Panama. 

The  United  States  will  continue  these  ne- 
gotiations. We  do  not  yet  know  whether 
they  can  be  concluded.    We  will  stay  in  the 


closest  contact  with  the  Congress  on  this  at 
each  stage  and  consult  intimately  with  the 
Congress  about  the  negotiations.  But  we 
are  continuing  the  negotiations. 


United  States  and  Canada  Discuss 
Possible  Oil  Exchanges 

Press  release  345  dated  June  25 

Following  a  meeting  in  Ottawa  on  June 
18,  U.S.  and  Canadian  officials  have  con- 
cluded that  oil  exchanges  between  U.S.  and 
Canadian  refineries  could  contribute  to  re- 
ducing supply  and  transportation  costs,  help- 
ing consumers  in  both  countries. 

Officials  at  the  meeting  discussed  several 
alternatives  for  oil  exchanges  between  U.S. 
and  Canadian  refiners,  including  possible 
longer  term  arrangements  for  the  exchange 
of  Alaskan  oil. 

U.S.  and  Canadian  officials  agreed  to  con- 
sider adjusting  or  removing  legal,  fiscal,  and 
administrative  impediments  to  commercially 
workable  and  mutually  beneficial  oil  ex- 
changes consistent  with  their  respective  na- 
tional policies. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  will  shortly  contact  U.S.  refineries 
historically  dependent  on  Canadian  oil  im- 
ports to  advise  them  of  the  results  of  the 
discussions. 

An  exchange  involves  the  supply  by  one 
company  of  oil  to  another  company's  refinery 
offset  by  the  second  company's  returning  oil 
to  the  first  company's  refinery  at  another  lo- 
cation. The  exchange  results  in  transporta- 
tion and  other  savings  for  both  companies. 

The  Ottawa  meeting  was  held  between 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  the 
Canadian  Ministries  of  External  Affairs  and 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources. 

In  a  related  activity,  the  FEA  is  consider- 
ing establishing  a  system  for  allocation  of 
Canadian  crude  oil  imports.  However,  such 
action,  if  implemented,  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  more  than  short-term  relief  to 
U.S.  refiners  dependent  on  Canadian  oil. 
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Secretary   Kissinger's  News  Conference  at  Milwaukee  July   16 


Press  release  375  dated  July  17 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  Egyptian 
threat  to  terminate  the  U.N.  peacekeeping- 
force  mandate  signal  a  snag  in  the  Middle 
East  negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  not  yet  fully 
clear  about  what  is  intended  with  the 
Egyptian  letter  to  the  Security  Council. 
There  is  some  implication  in  that  letter, 
which  we  are  attempting  to  clarify,  that  the 
UNEF  [U.N.  Emergency  Force]  can  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Security  Council  and  that  they 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  surround- 
ing circumstances.  We  believe  that  the  tim- 
ing of  this  letter,  at  this  delicate  moment,  is 
extremely  unfortunate  and  complicates 
things. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  has  an  inter- 
est in  progress  in  the  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  it  can  to  promote  progress 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  ultimately,  progress 
depends  on  the  willingness  of  all  parties  to 
be  conciliatory  and  to  make  the  moves  that 
are  necessary.  The  U.S.  effort  cannot  substi- 
tute for  the  effort  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Q.  When  you  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  "the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,"  what  are  you  re- 
ferring to? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  want  to 
speculate  on  something  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  clarify.  But  the  possibility  exists  that 
the  letter  is  intended  to  stimulate  a  general 
negotiating  process  and  to  call  attention  to — 
the  objection  was  to  the  stalemate  in  the 
negotiations  more  than  to  the  existence  of 
the  Force. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  also  on  the  Mideast, 
there  is  a  report  that  40  Arab-bloc  Foreign 
Ministers  are  meeting  in  Jidda  today  and 
voted  to  exclude  Israel  from  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  autumn.  Is  this  the  sort 


of  thing  that  you  have  in  mind  that  could 
trigger  an  American  reaction? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  U.S.  position 
was  stated  by  me  in  Milwaukee  here  two 
evenings  ago.  The  United  States  strongly 
objects  to  the  use  of  exclusion  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  a  method  of  conducting  the 
diplomacy  of  any  area.  Exclusions  from  the 
United  Nations  or  any  of  its  organs  have 
been  by  the  charter  assigned  to  the  Security 
Council.  And  the  United  States  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  abuse  of  the  charter  if  that 
should  be  attempted. 

I  have  not  seen  an  official  report  of  the 
action  to  which  you  have  referred.  But  if 
this  should  be  a  proposition,  the  United 
States  would  resist  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the 
Egyptian  letter,  there  have  been  demonstra- 
tions in  Israel  by  people  who  oppose  what 
they  suspect  is  an  agreement,  coming  agree- 
ment, by  the  government  there.  What  do  you 
see  in  view  of  these  are  the  prospects  now 
for  an  interim — another  interim  Israeli- 
Egyptian  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  can  only  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  previously.  The  prog- 
ress toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  going 
to  be  difficult,  and  it  is  going  to  require 
sacrifices  by  all  parties  concerned.  And  in- 
evitably, therefore,  it  is  going  to  have  pain- 
ful elements  for  any  of  the  parties. 

The  United  States  cannot  substitute  its 
efforts  for  the  good  will,  for  the  willingness 
to  cooperate,  for  the  readiness  to  relate  the 
immediate  to  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
parties  involved.  Therefore  what  I  have  said 
earlier  is  addressed  to  all  of  the  parties:  that 
the  United  States  can  help  the  parties;  it 
cannot  substitute  for  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Israelis  seem  to  feel 
that  they  are  the  ones — the  only  ones  being 
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asked  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  peace  which 
would  benefit  both  sides.  What  sacrifices  are 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Arab  side  being  asked 
to  make? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  helpful  for  the  United  States,  which  is 
trying  to  act  as  an  intermediary  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  parties,  to  list  the  concessions 
that  either  side  is  willing  to  make.  None  of 
the  stories  of  what  either  side  has  been 
willing  to  do  or  has  been  asked  to  do  has 
come  from  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  that  if  an  agreement  is 
reached,  that  when  any  fair-minded  person 
compares  the  publicly  stated  starting  posi- 
tion of  the  two  sides  with  the  final  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  self-evident  that  both  sides 
have  made  concessions. 

With  respect  to  the  question  earlier  that 
I  have  not  fully  answered,  I  believe  that 
there  are  possibilities  for  achieving  agree- 
ment. I  stated  last  weekend  that  progress 
had  been  made.  I  still  maintain  this.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  possibility  for  making  an 
agreement  if  everybody  keeps  in  mind  that 
the  consequences  of  a  breakdown  of  negotia- 
tions will  transcend  in  significance  any  of 
the  difficulties  that  will  be  produced  by  the 
negotiation  itself.  And  under  those  condi- 
tions, I  think  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  can  be  consolidated  and  extended. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  see  the  role 
of  the  United  States  being  vis-a-vis  struggles 
for  majority  rule  in  southern  Africa  during 
the  1970's,  especially  in  light  of  the  heavy 
U.S.  business  interests  in  that  area? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  made  clear  its  position  that  it  favors 
respect  for  human  rights  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  the  populations  in  southern 
Africa.  The  United  States  has  expressed  also 
the  strong  hope,  in  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  that  this  process  take 
place  by  peaceful  means  and  through  nego- 
tiation. And  there  have  been  some  encourag- 
ing developments  in  this  direction.  So  the 
United  States  will  support  an  evolution  in 
the  direction  of  an  extension  of  humane 
values,  and  it  will  support  this  evolution  by 
peaceful  means. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  the 
consequences  would  be  of  the  withdrawal  of 
UNEF  from  the  Sinai  Desert? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  withdrawal  of  UNEF  from 
the  Sinai  Desert  would  be  to  complicate 
enormously  the  negotiating  possibilities  and 
to  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  possibilities 
of  such  negotiating  efforts.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  an  increased  state  of 
tension.  It  would  not  necessarily  mean  an  end 
of  all  the  agreements  that  have  been  reached, 
but  it  would  certainly  compound  aft  already 
difficult  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  former  Governor  Jimmy 
Carter  of  Georgia  has  criticized  your  policy 
position  as  being  neglectful  of  the  smaller 
developing  countries.  Do  you  plan  at  any 
time  soon  to  make  a  visit  to  Africa  to  assure 
these  countries  that  they  are  not  being 
neglected? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first,  I  under- 
stand the  problems  that  Governor  Carter 
has,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  uncooperative. 
But  if  you  read  the  public  statements  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  many  speeches  that 
I  have  given  on  the  subject  in  recent  months, 
the  whole  thrust  of  our  approach  is  to  insist 
that  some  arrangements  must  be  negotiated. 

Keep  in  mind  the  concerns  of  these  devel- 
oping countries.  Our  dispute  with  the  devel- 
oping countries  is  not  about  their  aspira- 
tions, but  about  their  methods.  What 
attempted  to  say  here  the  other  evening,  what 
I  said  at  the  OECD  [Organization  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development]  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  what  I  have  said  in  Kansas 
City,  is  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
have  a  dialogue  on  development  with  the  new 
countries  and  to  discuss  with  them  their 
concerns  with  respect  to  raw  materials,  with 
respect  to  development,  with  respect  to 
transnational  corporations  and  other  issues. 
And  I  have  stated  that  we  will  put  before 
this  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
our  program  of  how  to  deal  with  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Governor  Carter, 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  about  the  lack  of 
concern.  It  is  one  of  the  big  themes  in  our 
foreign  policy. 
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Now,  on  the  specific  question,  whether  I 
plan  to  go  to  Africa.  I  have  had  the  intention 
of  going  to  Africa  and  have  not  been  able  to 
set  a  date  because  there  were  always  some 
immediate  crises  that  kept  me  here.  But  I 
would  say  my  physical  presence  in  Africa 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  basic  direc- 
tion of  our  policy,  because  the  basic  direc- 
tion of  our  policy  will  be  along  the  lines  that 
I  have  described  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  the 
recent  statements  in  this  country  by  Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn  a  threat  to  detente  betiveen 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
also,  do  you  think  that  this  Administration 
should  minimize  its  contact  with  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  consider  Solzhenit- 
syn one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  this  period. 
In  my  present  position,  I  seem  to  read  only 
classified  papers.  Solzhenitsyn  is  one  of  the 
few  unclassified  documents  that  I  have  been 
reading.  So  I  have  enormous  respect  and 
admiration  for  Solzhenitsyn  as  a  writer. 

Secondly,  I  think  this  country  can  well  af- 
ford to  listen  to  a  man  of  his  distinction 
without  worrying  about  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

As  for  seeing  senior  officials,  this  can  be 
considered  from  the  foreign  policy  aspect. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy  the 
symbolic  effect  of  that  can  be  disadvanta- 
geous— which  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  re- 
spect either  for  the  man  or  for  his  message. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  advise  Presi- 
dent Ford  not  to  see  Solzhenitsyn,  and  if  you 
did,  doesn't  this  kind  of  weakness  convey  to 
the  world  perhaps  that  the  United  States  is 
not  willing  to  stand  up  for  its  ideals  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  a  very 
bad  idea  for  White  House  advisers  to  engage 
in  this  constant  series  of  leaks  on  who  ad- 
vised or  who  did  not  advise  the  President  on 
what  should  be  done. 

In  issues  of  this  kind,  the  President 
solicits  the  opinion  of  many  advisers,  includ- 
ing foreign  policy  advisers.  I  myself  hap- 
pened   to    be    out    of    the    city    when    that 


particular  decision  came  up,  but  my  office 
was  asked,  and  I  gave  my  opinion,  and  my 
opinion  is  the  one  that  I  have  stated  here, 
which  is  to  distinguish  between  the  man  and 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  such  a 
symbolic  gesture. 

I  stand  behind  that  view,  which  I  do  not 
consider  a  view  of  weakness,  and  which 
would  have  to  be  considered  also  in  terms  of 
other  actions.  But  the  President  makes  up 
his  own  mind,  and  I  do  not  go  into  debates 
of  who  specifically  recommends  what  at  any 
moment,  and  I  do  not  consider  these — 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up  for  a  moment.  In 
what  kind  of  light  do  you  take  his  warnings 
that  detente  is  a  trap? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  take  his  warnings 
— if  I  understand  the  message  of  Solzhenit- 
syn, it  is  not  only  that  detente  is  a  threat  but 
that  the  United  States  should  pursue  an  ag- 
gressive policy  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
system. 

I  believe  that  Solzhenitsyn  is  a  man  whose 
suffering  entitles  him  to  be  heard  and  who 
has  stood  with  great  anguish  for  his  views. 
But  I  do  believe  that  if  his  views  became  the 
national  policy  of  the  United  States,  we 
would  be  confronting  a  considerable  threat 
of  military  conflict.  Therefore,  for  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  his  views  can  be  listened  to 
with  respect,  but  they  cannot  guide  our  ac- 
tions, much  as  we  admire  his  writings. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  reports  at  the 
White  House  that  the  President  may  now 
see  Solzhenitsyn. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  schedule  of  the 
President  is  not  made  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. As  I  said,  when  I  am  asked  for  the 
foreign  policy  implications,  I  will  give  them. 
As  to  the  composition  of  the  President's 
schedule,  I  think  that  should  be  asked  by 
White  House  correspondents.  That  is  not 
my  responsibility. 

Q.  You  said  that  Solzhenitsyn,  as  you 
understand  it,  would  pursue  an  aggressive 
policy  to  overthrow — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  understanding  of 
the    message    of    Solzhenitsyn    is    that    the 
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United  States  should  seek  to  overthrow  the 
Soviet  system.  And  I  believe  that  under 
modern  conditions,  with  modern  weapons, 
this  has  consequences  that  will  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  American  people  or  to  the  world. 
But  this  is  no  reflection  on  the  literary 
greatness  of  Solzhenitsyn  or  on  the  impor- 
tance of  some  of  his  messages. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  related  topic,  what 
will  the  U.S.  position  be  on  the  status  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  U.S.  position  on 
these  subjects  is  unchanged  by  recent  events, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  take  a  new  position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  Egyptian  move 
not  to  renew  the  U.N.  mandate  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  American  Government,  or 
was  it  predicted  as  part  of  the  stalemate 
that — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  warned  for 
months  that  a  continuation  of  the  stalemate 
would  lead  to  serious  consequences.  We  did 
not  expect  the  move  on  the  day  on  which  it 
occurred.  But  we  have  predicted  a  move  like 
that  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  con- 
tinued stalemate.  Therefore,  in  a  strategic 
sense,  we  are  not  surprised.  As  far  as  the 
particular  timing  is  concerned  and  the  day 
on  which  it  occurred,  I  have  expressed  my 
views. 

Q.  To  clarify,  Mr.  Secretary — is  it  your 
view  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.N.  Force 
would  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  negotia- 
tions ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that.  I  would  say  without  any  question  the 
withdrawal  of  the  U.N.  Force  would  compli- 
cate the  negotiations. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  for  the  U.N.  Force  to 
stay  on  without  a  mandate? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  is  the  sort  of 
question  that  will  have  to  be  explored  over 
the  next  few  days.  And  of  course  one  has  to 
consult  the  views  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  legal  authori- 
ties on  this  subject.  Whether  this  is  a  possi- 
bility or  whether  it  is  possible  for  the 
Security  Council  to  extend  the  mandate  in 


the  absence  of  a  direct  request — these  are 
questions  that  will  have  to  be  looked  into. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  solution  to  the 
Middle  East  a  ttvo-way  one,  a  separate  one 
for  Jerusalem  and  a  separate  one  for  the 
other  areas?  And  secondly,  do  you  think  the 
Pope  could  have  any  role  in  the  solution? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  have  been  two 
general  approaches  to  the  Middle  East  nego- 
tiation, and  these  approaches  are  not  in- 
compatible but  would  inevitably  merge  at 
some  point.  One  is  whether  all  issues  should 
be  negotiated  simultaneously  between  all  of 
the  parties  on  all  of  the  topics — whether  all 
of  the  countries  and  parties  that  have  an  in- 
terest should  be  participating  from  the  very 
beginning  and  whether  frontiers,  Arab  peace 
obligations,  guarantees,  Palestinian  rights  or 
interests,  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances — whether  all  of  these  should 
be  negotiated  simultaneously  or  whether  one 
should  go  as  far  as  possible  by  taking  in- 
dividual steps  between  two  of  the  parties 
concerned  and  go  on  from  there  to  the  final 
settlement. 

Up  to  now,  the  United  States  has  had  the 
view  that  if  the  parties  agree,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  individual  steps  first,  to 
create  a  climate  of  confidence  and  to  make 
the  general  negotiation  take  place  under 
conditions  in  which  there  is  less  of  a  danger 
of  explosion  because  there  would  be  less  of 
an  immediate  urgency.  If,  however,  that  is 
not  possible,  the  President  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  we,  under  those  circumstances, 
would  have  to  pursue,  with  some  energy,  an 
overall  approach  and  try  to  bring  about  an 
overall  solution. 

In  any  event,  it  is  our  view  that  the  in- 
terim process  or  the  step-by-step  process 
cannot  be  carried  on  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  and  that  somewhere  along  the  road, 
and  in  our  judgment  very  soon  along  the 
road,  a  return  to  an  overall  approach  would 
be  inevitable. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  the  problem  is  to 
be  segmented  into  so  many  individual  parts. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  last  time  you  visited 
this  particular  region  of  the  country,  there 
was  somewhat  of  a  diversion,  the  Cambodian 
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crisis  involving  the  U.S.  merchant  ship 
Mayaguez.  How  do  you  gauge  the  response 
to  your  particular  ideas — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  what  you  meant  by  this  region  of  the 
country.  When  I  was  in  St.  Louis,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  ivere  in  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City.  How  do  you  gauge  the  response 
in  this  particular  area,  now  that  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  travel  about,  to  the  Admin- 
istration's foreign  policy  views,  and  how  do 
you  see  the  politics  of  that  situation  affecting 
the  Administration? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  let  me  take  the 
second  question  first.  I  have  believed  strongly 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  a  nonpartisan  effort.  It  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  support  of  both  parties.  And  I 
do  not  consider  it  my  obligation — and  I  do 
not  have  the  slightest  intention  of  participat- 
ing in  any  partisan  effort. 

The  major  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  American  foreign  policy  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  both  parties,  and  it  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  includ- 
ing the  elected  representatives  from  this 
state.  So  I  am  not  taking  these  trips  in  order 
to  have  any  impact  on  the  political  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  I  think 
it  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  that  the 
formerly  isolationist  part  of  the  United 
States  is  now  the  part  of  the  country  that 
most  strongly  supports  an  active  and  re- 
sponsible involvement  of  the  United  States 
in  international  affairs.  I  consider  that  one 
of  the  most  heartening  developments  of  the 
last  generation  and  one  of  the  sources  of 
strength  for  our  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  a  great  deal 
about  interdependence  in  your  speech. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  view  and  position  that  the 
U.N.  Charter  should  be  implemented  in  all 
of  the  nations  who  are  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations,  superseding  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  individual  nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  U.N.  Charter  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  the  United 
Nations  is  composed  of  a  group  of  sovereign 
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states,  and  therefore  the  United  Nations  has 
never  been  intended  as  a  world  government 
superseding  the  sovereign  governments. 

When  I  speak  of  interdependence,  I  do  not 
speak  of  world  government.  I  speak  of  co- 
operation among  sovereign  nations  based  on 
their  recognition  that  they  are  now  living  on 
a  small  planet  under  conditions  in  which 
they  cannot  maintain  the  peace  or  achieve 
economic  progress  except  by  cooperative  ef- 
forts. The  difficulty  is  that  for  sovereign  na- 
tions it  is  inherently  more  difficult  to 
cooperate. 

This  is  the  problem  that  our  period  must 
solve,  and  it  cannot  be  solved  by  world 
government. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  your  as- 
sessment of  the  situation  in  Portugal  follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  pull 
out  of  the  government? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  evolution 
in  Portugal  has  been  increasingly  in  the 
direction  of  a  state  in  which  political  parties 
play  a  less  and  less  significant  role;  in  which 
the  final  decisions  are  made  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Movement,  as  it  is  called,  which  has 
its  own  definitions  of  democracy,  which  are 
different  from  the  definitions  that  have  been 
historically  accepted. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  these  trips  you 
have  been  having  private  sessions  with  com- 
munity leaders.  Do  you  find  in  talking  to 
them  that  they  have  any  urgent  considera- 
tions or  any  insights  ?  In  other  words,  educa- 
tionally, ivhat  are  you  learning  in  talks  with 
them  out  here?  Do  you  find  anything,  any 
insights  that  you  don't  get  back  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  For  the  benefit  of  the 
local  press,  the  Washington  contingent  that 
is  here  is  trying  to  get  me  to  say  something 
that  will  make  great  news  in  Washington — 
namely,  an  admission  by  me  that  I  can  learn 
something  from  anybody  [laughter],  which 
would  be  a  historic  event.  [Laughter.] 

But  to  answer  your  question  seriously,  I 
find  these  meetings  with  the  leadership 
groups  in  the  various  cities  extremely  help- 
ful. They  give  me  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  their  concerns.  They  also  give  me  an  op- 
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portunity  to  find  out  what  serious  and  in- 
terested people  are  thinking  about  the 
direction  of  their  country  in  foreign  policy 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  And 
since  these  are  the  leaders  that  can  and  will 
influence  opinion  in  their  communities,  it  is 
important  for  me  and  for  the  President  to 
know  what  issues  are  of  greatest  concern  to 
them.  So  I  have  been  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas. 

I  do  not  make  any  presentation  at  these 
meetings.  It  is  a  very  free  give-and-take.  I 
have  found  them  extremely  helpful,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  local  sponsors  who  have 
arranged  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  South  Koreans  ap- 
pear to  be  someivhat  paranoid  about  a 
possible  invasion  from  the  North.  Do  you 
share  their  fears,  and  if  so,  would  you 
anticipate  that  the  United  States  would  get 
involved  again  in  Korea? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  concern  about 
Korea  developed  most  strongly  in  the  after- 
math of  Indochina.  There  was  a  justifiable 
concern  that  a  government  which  has  in  a 
way  excluded  itself  from  contacts  at  least 
with  the  Western  world  might  suffer  the 
misapprehension  that  events  in  Indochina 
would  be  permitted  to  repeat  themselves  in 
Korea.  Therefore  it  was  judged  important 
for  the  United  States  to  make  clear  its  posi- 
tion before  any  such  impression  developed. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  has  a  treaty 
of  mutual  assistance  with  South  Korea, 
which  has  been  ratified  by  the  Congress  and 
which  spells  out  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  case  of  aggression.  And  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I 
have  all  pointed  out  that  we  would  maintain 
our  obligations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the 
previous  question,  do  you  see  these  trips  as 
a  means,  perhaps,  to  get  around  Congress 
and  to  get  your  views  across  without  being 
filtered  through  the  Washington  press? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Absolutely  not.  I 
believe  that  foreign  policy  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  closest  consultation  between  the 


Congress  and  the  executive.  These  trips  are 
not  designed  to  get  around  the  Congress, 
because  on  every  concrete  issue  the  Congress 
will  still  have  to  support  us.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  briefings  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  increased  with  the  fragmentation  of 
authority  within  the  Congress  and  with  the 
many  new  centers  of  power  that  have  de- 
veloped within  the  Congress. 

But  we  think  we  have  an  obligation,  in  a 
democratic  government,  to  put  the  issues  to 
the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  people.  And  I 
think  anybody  who  has  attended  any  of  my 
meetings  in  addition  to,  of  course,  the  public 
record,  will  look  in  vain  for  any  attempt  to 
urge  anybody  to  use  any  particular  influence 
with  the  Congress.  In  fact,  most  of  the  issues 
that  are  being  discussed  are  not  controversial 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  leaders  yesterday 
whom  you  conferred  ivith  before  your  speech 
indicated  that  at  a  private  meeting  you 
sounded  them  out  on  the  use  of  U.S.  civilian 
technicians  operating  some  sort  of  electronic 
buffer  zone  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelis  in  the  Sinai.  Why  did  you  sound 
them  out  on  that,  and  what  reaction  do  you 
have  to  that  sort  of  idea? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  did  not 
initiate  the  discussion.  The  discussion  arose 
out  of  questions  that  were  asked  me,  which 
were  generated  in  turn  by  press  reports,  and 
therefore  I  [asked]  them  that  if  these  press 
reports  ever  became  a  reality — which  they 
have  not  at  this  point — what  their  reaction 
would  be  to  such  propositions.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  functions  that  I  believe  these 
meetings  serve  in  giving  us  an  insight  into 
what  people  think  on  these  issues. 

In  any  event,  if  such  an  issue  arose,  that 
is  to  say  if  the  parties  ever  asked  us  to  do 
this,  we  would  certainly  submit  it  to  the 
Congress  for  the  Congress'  view  before  we 
got  American  technicians,  whether  military 
or  civilian,  involved  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  press:  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  very 
much. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Meets  With  Soviet   Foreign  Minister   Gromyko 
and  With    Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin  During    European   Trip 


Secretary  Kissinger  left  Washington  July 
9  for  a  visit  to  Paris  (July  9-10),  Geneva 
July  (10-11),  Bonn  (July  11-12),  and  Lon- 
don (July  12).  He  met  with  French  Presi- 
dent Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing  and  Foreign 
Minister  Jean  Sauvagnargues  at  Paris;  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
at  Geneva;  with  Federal  German  President 
Walter  Scheel,  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt, 
and  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Gen- 
scher  and  with  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yit- 
zhak Rabin  at  Bonn;  and  with  B?Htish 
Foreign  Secretary  James  A.  Callaghan  at 
London.  Following  are  remarks  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  Foreign  Minister  Jean  Sau- 
vagnargues, and  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  a  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
statement  issued  at  Geneva  July  11. 

DEPARTURE,  ANDREWS  AFB,  JULY  9 

Press  release  360  dated  July  9 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  leaving  for  con- 
sultations with  our  European  allies  and  also 
to  meet  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
to  review  Soviet-American  relations,  and 
particularly  to  discuss  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  of  course  we  attach  great 
importance  to  the  meeting  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Rabin,  all  of  which  is  part  of  our  effort 
to  encourage  the  process  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there's  been  some  talk 
of  additional  U.S.  assurances,  commitments, 
guarantees  for  Israel.  Are  there  any  addi- 
tional assurances? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Any  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  has  two  elements 
— the  negotiations  between  the  parties  in  the 
Middle  East  and  what  the  United  States  can 


contribute  in  the  way  of  any  assurances,  or 
acting  as  a  transmitter  of  assurances  of 
the  two  sides  to  each  other.  And  whatever 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do,  the  United 
States  will  do  to  promote  progress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  reports  that 
an  agreement  is  already  wrapped  up  between 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Totally  wrong. 

Q.  But  is  it  approaching  the  point? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  We  are  not  any- 
where near  that  point.  But  all  sides,  Israel 
and  Egypt,  are  working  seriously.  And  of 
course  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed its  interest  in  promoting  peace  on 
a  basis  just  to  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there's  been  a  report  that 
the  President  and  some  leaders  in  the  House 
have  worked  out  a  tentative  compromise  on 
resuming  aid  to  Turkey. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  they  discussed 
this  morning  possible  ways  by  which  aid  to 
Turkey  can  be  resumed.  Hearings  will  be 
held  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — or 
the  International  Relations  Committee — to- 
morrow, and  we  are  hopeful  that  something 
can  be  done. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER  AND  FRENCH 
FOREIGN  MINISTER  SAUVAGNARGUES,  JULY   10 

Remarks  to   the   Press  Following   Meeting 
With   President  Valery   Giscard   d'Estaing 

Press  release  363  dated  July  10 

Q.  Who  took  the  initiative  for  this  meet- 
ing ? 

Foreign  Minister  Sauvagnargues:  We  are 
in  constant  contact  with  the  Secretary  of 
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State,  and  it  had  at  first  been  agreed  that  I 
would  meet  with  him  in  Washington.  But 
the  Secretary  of  State's  schedule  and  the 
meetings  he  is  to  have  in  Bonn  led  him  to 
modify  his  plans  and  to  come  to  Paris.  I 
thank  him  for  this  while  nevertheless  hoping 
to  see  him  again,  probably  in  Washington  on 
the  occasion  of  the  U.N.  meeting.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  going  to  tell  you  person- 
ally that  we  had  a  long  private  conversation 
this  morning  and  that  we  decided  to  go 
together  and  report  it  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Q.  On  what  subjects,  Mr.  Foreign  Min- 
ister? 

Foreign  Minister  Sauvagnargues:  We 
spoke  of  the  resumption  of  the  dialogue ;  we 
spoke  of  Cyprus ;  we  spoke  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe ;  and 
we  discussed  in  a  general  way —  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  referred  to  the  Middle  East 
problem—  This  was  a  very  thorough  ex- 
change of  views  and,  I  believe,  a  very  con- 
structive one. 

Q.  — the  European  cooperation  conference? 
Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  agree  completely  with  what  my  colleague 
has  said.  We've  had  very  constructive  talks, 
and  we  reviewed  most  of  the  outstanding  is- 
sues in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion which  characterizes  our  relationship.  We 
discussed  the  resumption  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween consumers  and  producers,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  made  very  good  progress 
toward  establishing  a  framework  for  the  re- 
sumption of  this  dialogue.  And  we  had  fruit- 
ful exchanges  on  a  range  of  other  subjects. 
With  respect  to  the  European  Security 
Conference,  I  believe  that  both  our  countries 
are  of  the  view  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that 
both  our  delegations  are  working  in  that 
sense  at  Geneva. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  the  President  about 
the  prospects  for  another  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  had  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
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and  I  told  him  we  cannot  really  judge  until  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  and  until  the  views  of  the 
Israeli  Government  will  then  have  been 
formally  communicated  to  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment for  their  reaction. 

Q.  About  President  Giscard  d'Estaing's 
proposal  for  a  monetary  conference  next 
autumn  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  not  had 
a  formal  suggestion  to  that  effect,  but  we  take 
the  views  of  the  French  Government  on  the 
monetary  situation  seriously,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is  one  of  the  big  outstanding 
issues  about  which  we  will  remain  in  very 
close  contact. 

Q.  Have  you  agreed  on  a  tentative  date  for 
the  resumption  of  the  oil  dialogue  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  haven't  agreed  on 
a  date,  but  I  think  we  are  making  progress 
toward  establishing  a  framework  which 
should  enable  us  to  propose  dates  within  a 
reasonable  future. 

Q.  About  the  renewal  of  the  dialogue  be- 
fore the  special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  working  in 
that  direction. 

Remarks  to  the  Press  Following  Meeting 
at  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 

Press  release  366  dated  July  11 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  envisage  any- 
thing to  end  the  deadlock  between  producers 
and  consumers? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  talked  at  some 
length  about  the  producer-consumer  dialogue 
and  how  to  resume  it.  And  I  think  that  we 
have  made  good  progress  which  gives  us  hope 
that  the  dialogue  can  be  resumed  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  had  a  discussion 
about  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  also, 
yes. 
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Q.  What  are  the  main  obstacles,  according 
to  you  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  know, 
some  rather  delicate  negotiations  are  now 
going  on,  and  I  will  be  meeting  the  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  in  Bonn,  and  we  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  Egyptian  Government  as  well 
as  with  other  Arab  governments.  So  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  character- 
ize the  state  of  the  negotiations  while  they 
are  in  progress. 

Q.  About  the  reaction  of  the  developing 
countries  to  the  resumption  of  the  dialogue 
between  oil  producers  and  oil  consumers? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  impression  is  that 
the  ideas  that  were  discussed  this  morning  by 
the  Foreign  Minister,  the  President,  and  my- 
self offer  a  basis  on  which  the  developing 
countries  will  also  agree  to  resume  the  dia- 
logue. 

Q.  On  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Energy 
Agency? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  want  to 
go  into  the  details.  But  the  ideas  that  have 
been  commonly  discussed  will  undoubtedly 
be  incorporated. 

Q.  A  comment  about  the  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo  to  Turkey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  the  Ad- 
ministration strongly  favors  the  lifting  of 
the  arms  embargo  and  has  made  specific  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  to  that  effect.  The 
Senate  has  already  approved  it.  The  Presi- 
dent and  I  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday,  who  promised 
us  they  would  take  urgent  action,  and  they 
are  now  considering  our  proposals. 

Q.  And  what  about  negotiating  the  bases 
in  Turkey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  are  assum- 
ing that  on  the  basis  of  the  action  that  we 
have  proposed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  climate  for  the  discussion  with 
respect  to  our  bases  in  Turkey  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

Q.  On  which  international  question  have 


you  and  Mr.  Kissinger  made  the  best  prog- 
ress ? 

Foreign  Minister  Sauvagnargues :  Well,  we 
have  found  to  have  a  fairly  broad  conver- 
gence of  views  on  most  of  the  major  interna- 
tional problems.  Since  we  have  really  cov- 
ered all  the  major  problems  that  currently 
confront  the  world,  I  don't  think  I  can  point 
out  any  single  problem.  Lastly,  I  think  that 
we  have  reached  a  solid  base  for  progress  in 
those  areas  which  call  for  the  joint  action  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France. 

Q.  Which  problems? 

Foreign  Minister  Sauvagnargues:  Espe- 
cially on  the  dialogue,  especially  on  the  in- 
ternational monetary  problems  that  have  to 
be  approached.  And  there  is  a  whole  series 
of  things  on  which  general  opinions  were  ex- 
changed. 

Q.  And  on  the  Conference  of  European  Se- 
curity ? 

Foreign  Minister  Sauvagnargues:  On  the 
European  Security  Conference,  the  United 
States  and  France  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
conference,  which  is  now  in  its  final  stage, 
should  be  brought  to  its  conclusion  as  fast  as 
possible.  And  we  hope  that  the  final  stage  in 
Helsinki  can  take  place  either  by  the  end  of 
July  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  end  of  August. 

Q.  Mr.  Minister,  did  you  discuss  Mr.  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing's  proposal  for  a  monetary  con- 
ference ? 

Foreign  Minister  Sauvagnargues:  Mr.  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing  did  in  fact  speak  of  it.  There 
is  no  proposal  as  yet.  Only  the  ideas  were  ex- 
changed. 

Coming  out  of  the  Elysee  we  have  already 
told  you  the  essentials  about  what  we  dis- 
cussed this  morning.  We  do  not  have  to  re- 
peat it.  I  believe  one  may  say  that  the  ex- 
changes of  views  that  we  have  had  with  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  and  the  con- 
versation we  have  had  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic  were  entirely  useful  and  have 
reflected,  as  one  could  expect,  the  excellent 
climate  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  France. 
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ARRIVAL,  GENEVA,  JULY  10 

Press  release  367  dated  July  11 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  Geneva  for  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  an  exchange  of  views 
with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko.  As  you 
know,  we  believe  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  a  particular  responsi- 
bility to  do  all  they  can  to  lessen  international 
tension  and  contribute  to  the  solution  of  out- 
standing problems.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
will  review  a  number  of  bilateral  issues  and 
a  number  of  issues  of  world  peace  with  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko,  and  I  hope  we  will 
make  some  contribution  toward  the  solution 
of  these  issues. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Swiss  Government  for  making  this  meet- 
ing possible  and  for  the  hospitality  they  have 
extended. 

Thank  you. 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  understand  that  the 
only  country  that  has  not  yet  joined  the  con- 
sensus is  Malta  and  that  they  are  waiting  to 
hear  from  them  either  tonight  or  tomorrow 
morning. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gromyko  give  yon  anything  re- 
sembling a  new  proposal  on  verification  that 
tvould  help  reach  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  cannot  go  into  the 
details  of  a  discussion  that  is  still  going  on, 
but  as  I  pointed  out  progress  has  been  made. 

Q.  The  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Middle  East  will 
be  discussed  tomorrow.  We  have  not  yet  dis- 
cussed the  Middle  East.  Tomorrow  we  will 
continue  our  discussions  on  SALT,  and  then 
we  will  turn  to  the  Middle  East.  We  will  meet 
here  at  10 :30.  We  have  been  meeting  off  and 
on  with  the  Ambassadors  to  the  European 
Security  Conference. 
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REMARKS   BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
TO  THE  PRESS,  GENEVA,  JULY   10  » 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  had  very 
extensive  talks,  very  constructive,  and  con- 
ducted in  a  cordial  atmosphere.  We  concen- 
trated on  the  European  Security  Conference 
and  mostly  on  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks] .  With  respect  to  the  European 
Security  Conference,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  consensus  that  has  developed  that 
the  last  stage  of  the  conference  should  take 
place  on  July  30  as  proposed  by  Canada,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  bring  this  to  as  rapid  a 
conclusion  as  possible  in  order  to  permit  the 
Finnish  hosts  to  make  their  preparations. 
With  respect  to  SALT  we  had  extensive  dis- 
cussions, which  will  be  continued  tomorrow, 
and  progress  was  made. 

Thank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  heard  anything 
from  Malta?  Since  the  meeting  is  still  on, 
they  are  still  waiting  down  there. 


1  Made  following  a  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  at  the  Soviet  Mission  (text  from  press 
release  368). 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  JOINT  STATEMENT  ISSUED 
AT  GENEVA  JULY   11 

Press  release  369  dated  July  11 

In  accordance  with  an  earlier  agreement, 
a  meeting  was  held  on  July  10-11  in  Geneva 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
and  Member  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko. 

In  furtherance  of  the  conversations  held 
previously,  they  continued  their  exchange  of 
views  on  matters  of  bilateral  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions. Particular  attention  was  given  to  is- 
sues related  to  working  out  a  new  long-term 
agreement  on  the  further  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  on  the  basis  of  the  under- 
standing reached  between  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford  and  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU, 
L.  I.  Brezhnev,  at  their  meeting  in  Vladivo- 
stok in  November,  1974. 

In  reviewing  the  international  issues  of 
interest  to  both  sides,  they  held  a  thorough 
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discussion,  in  particular,  on  questions  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  the  final  stage  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  at  the  summit  level  in  Helsinki.  They 
also  continued  their  exchange  of  views  on 
matters  of  achieving  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  including  the 
question  of  resuming  the  Geneva  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

The  talks  were  conducted  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere  and  both  sides  believe  that  the  ex- 
change of  views  was  constructive  and  useful 
from  the  standpoint  of  further  developing 
US-Soviet  relations  in  conformity  with  the 
course  they  have  embarked  on  together  and 
the  concrete  agreements  reached  during  the 
US-Soviet  summit  meetings. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER  AND  ISRAELI 
PRIME  MINISTER  RABIN,   BONN,  JULY   12- 

Prime  Minister  Rabin:  Well,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
making  it  possible  to  use  my  visit  for  another 
purpose,  not  just  visiting  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. I  thank  the  Secretary,  who  found  the  time 
to  have  this  meeting  with  me.  In  the  meeting 
we  have  discussed  in  the  way  that  normally 
we  discuss  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States — in  a  friendly  atmosphere — the  prob- 
lems we  face  today. 

We  discussed  various  elements  and  aspects 
of  the  interim  agreement  with  Egypt.  We  re- 
ceived— the  Israeli  part  has  received — certain 
clarifications.  With  these  clarifications  I  am 
going  tonight  to  Israel.  We  will  have  to  dis- 
cuss it  there,  and  the  Ambassador  of  Israel 
to  the  United  States  will  bring  our  reaction 
to  what  we  have  heard  and  we  have  discussed 
in  this  meeting. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  an  interim  agree- 
ment will  be  reached,  but  we  have  to  over- 
come certain  difficulties  in  the  road  to  its 
achievement.  Thank  you  very  much. 


2  Made  to  the  press  at  the  conclusion  of  talks  at 
Schloss  Gymnich  (text  from  press  release  373  dated 
July  15). 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  I  also  would  like  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  the  Federal  Republic  for  making  this 
meeting  possible.  The  Prime  Minister  and  I 
had  a  very  friendly  and  very  constructive 
talk.  We  reviewed  all  the  elements  of  a  pos- 
sible interim  agreement,  and  we  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions  that  Israel  had  put  to 
us  earlier  in  the  week  and  additional  ques- 
tions that  the  Prime  Minister  raised  this 
morning. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  progress  in 
achieving  understanding  of  the  elements  that 
are  needed,  and  the  Prime  Minister  will  now 
return  to  Israel  and  communicate  with  us 
through  his  Ambassador  later  in  the  week. 
But  from  our  point  of  view,  I  consider  the 
talks  constructive,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
friendly  and  warm  as  befits  the  relationship 
between  our  two  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  are  the  major 
difficulties  you  referred  to? 

Prime  Minister  Rabin:  I  am  not  going  to 
elaborate  about  details.  I  believe  for  the  time 
being  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
are  enough.  You  are  going  on  the  plane; 
you'll  get  an  opportunity  to —  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  may  produce  a 
senior  official  familiar  with  the  Middle  East. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  an  interim 
agreement  is  closer  now  than  it  ivas  prior  to 
your  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  always  believe 
that  some  progress  in  clarifying  issues  was 
made,  and  this  can  only  be  helpful.  But,  of 
course,  it  depends  on  all  of  the  parties,  and 
we  will  have  to  see  later  on  in  the  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  \inaudible~\  do  you  plan 
a  trip  to  the  Middle  East  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  said  the  next  event 
will  be  the  return  of  the  Israeli  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  and  after  that,  we  will  make 
the  decisions  of  how  to  carry  the  process  for- 
ward. 
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President   Ford's  News  Conference 
at  Chicago  July    12 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  President  Ford  at  Chicago 
on  July  12} 

President  Ford:  Good  morning.  Won't  you 
all  please  sit  down. 

I  have  one  short  announcement,  a  very 
important  announcement. 

I  am  deeply  relieved  at  the  report  of  the 
safe  release  of  Colonel  [Ernest  R.]  Morgan. 
Since  his  abduction  on  the  29th  of  June,  the 
U.S.  Government,  with  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  Government  of  Lebanon,  has  been  try- 
ing to  secure  Colonel  Morgan's  return,  and 
we  are  extremely  glad  to  report  that  that  has 
occurred. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
greatly  appreciative  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in 
obtaining  Colonel  Morgan's  release  and  for 
the  assistance  of  others  who  have  worked 
toward  this  end. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  what  was 
negotiated  in  order  to  obtain  the  release 
of  Colonel  Morgan? 

President  Ford:  Our  representatives  in 
Lebanon  worked  very  closely  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  and  with  other  elements 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  Colonel  Morgan 
was  returned.  We  have  a  policy — and  I  think 
it  is  the  right  policy — that  we  will  not  as 
a  government  pay  ransom,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  it  was  not  done  in  this  case  by  our 
government.  But  by  working  closely  and 
firmly  with  all  parties,  we  were,  thank  good- 
ness, able  to  return  Colonel  Morgan  safely. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  ap- 
parently prepared  to  approve  negotiations  of 
a  multiterm  wheat  and  grain  sale  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Other  countries  are  facing 
drought  and  may  ask  for  sales,  too. 

My  questions  are:  How  much  can  we  sell 


1  For  the   complete   transcript,   see   Weekly   Com- 
pilation of  Presidential    Documents   dated   July   21. 


without  dipping  in  too  much  into  our  harvest 
this  year;  and  won't  this  increase  costs  of 
bread  and  food  later  this  year  to  our  con- 
sumers ? 

President  Ford:  First,  we  should  thank 
the  farmers  of  this  country  for  their  tre- 
mendous productivity.  We  are  fortunate  in 
America  to  be  the  breadbasket  of  the  world. 
Our  farmers  do  a  tremendous  job  in  the 
production  of  food  for  us  and  for  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

We  are  anticipating  the  largest  corn  crop, 
the  largest  wheat  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  but  there  are  some  uncertain- 
ties. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  will  be  a  reward  for  his 
productivity.  We  hope  that  there  will  be 
ample  supplies  of  corn  and  wheat  and  feed 
grains  so  that  we  can  help  other  nations 
around  the  world  through  our  Food  for 
Peace  program. 

And  if  there  is  this  sizable  crop  in  the 
variety  of  areas,  it  will  mean  that  we  can 
expand  our  Food  for  Peace  program  and 
act  in  a  humanitarian  way  to  the  less 
fortunate. 

I  have  no  idea  at  this  point  what  the 
amount  will  be  of  the  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  it  does  materialize. 

But  I  think  the  fact  that  we  can  make 
one  is  a  blessing,  and  I  hope  we  do  make 
one.  But  I  want  to  assure  you,  as  I  do  the 
American  consumer,  that  we  are  alert  to  the 
danger  of  too  big  a  sale  or  too  much  ship- 
ment overseas  because  the  American  con- 
sumer has  a  stake  in  this  problem  as  well. 

So  we  have  to  find  a  careful  line  to  tread, 
of  selling  all  we  can,  but  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  American  consumer  and  utiliz- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  American  farmer 
to  help  our  balance  of  payments,  to  improve 
our  humanitarian  efforts  overseas,  and  to 
indirectly  help  us  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries. 

Q.  But  a  sale  of  any  substantial  size  would 
mean  some  increase  in  a  loaf  of  bread  here, 
woiddn't  it? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  am  in  a 
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position — or  anyone  else  is  in  a  position — to 
define  what  a  substantial  sale  is.  A  big  sale 
with  big  wheat  and  feed  grain  and  corn  pro- 
duction would  have  a  minimal  effect  on 
consumer  prices  in  the  United  States. 

I  can  only  assure  you  and  the  American 
people  that  we  are  watching  all  aspects  of 
this  problem,  and  we  will  keep  alert  to  any 
pitfalls  or  dangers  that  might  result. 


Security  Assistance  Program 
Discussed  by   Department 

Statement  by  Carlyle  E.  Maw 

Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assistance  x 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  subcommittee  today  and  to  testify  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  our  security  assist- 
ance program. 

Security  assistance  has  been  an  important 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  began  with 
special  programs  of  military  aid  to  the 
Philippines  in  1946  and  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  1947  and  was  expanded  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's  to  include  nations  in  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America. 

Security  assistance  is  provided  for  several 
basic  reasons :  to  assist  allies  and  other  states 
with  the  means  to  defend  themselves,  to  ob- 
tain bases  and  other  military  access  rights, 
and  to  support  political  objectives  that  are 
deemed  essential  to  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
pursuit  of  these  objectives,  we  have  over  the 
years  provided  military  assistance  to  more 
than  75  countries,  made  military  instruction 
available  to  almost  500,000  foreign  military 
personnel,  and  recently  provided  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis  an  annual  average  of  $4 
billion  in  military  equipment  and  related  sup- 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
July  10.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 


port  to  countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  elsewhere. 

Today  the  situation  is  different.  As  the  sub- 
committee is  aware,  recent  events  in  South- 
east Asia  have  necessitated  an  extensive  re- 
view of  our  policies  in  Asia.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East  through  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  Arab-Israeli  differences. 
Concomitantly,  we  have  underway  a  reassess- 
ment of  our  Middle  Eastern  policies  as  well  as 
a  study  of  the  types  of  programs  needed  to 
achieve  our  objectives  in  this  region. 

In  early  February  1975,  the  President 
transmitted  to  Congress  his  recommended 
foreign  assistance  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  sums  he  had 
recommended  for  security  assistance — $790 
million  for  grant  military  assistance,  and 
$560  million  for  foreign  military  sales  credits 
to  finance  a  $1,021  billion  program — were 
contingent  in  nature.  He  pointed  out  at  the 
time  that: 

Due  to  the  largely  fluid  situations  in  Indochina 
and  the  current  reassessments  of  our  Middle  East 
policy,  the  military  assistance  programs  are  now 
under  review. 

I  wish  to  stress  at  this  juncture  that  what 
is  at  stake  in  this  policy  review  is  not  the 
arithmetic  of  appropriations,  but  the  nature 
of  future  American  relations  with  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  Until  the  Middle 
East  review  is  completed,  we  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  provide  Congress  with  a  com- 
plete presentation  of  our  security  assistance 
funding  requirements  for  FY76.  The  coun- 
tries that  will  be  omitted  include  Israel, 
Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  Asian  policy  assessment  is  fully  under- 
way, and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide to  the  subcommittee  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  security  assistance  program 
for  countries  in  this  region  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  security  as- 
sistance and  human  rights  as  required  under 
section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (amended)  [Public  Law  93-559, 
approved  Dec.  30,  1974]. 

The   U.S.    Government   is   genuinely   and 
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deeply  concerned  about  human  rights  mat- 
ters. This  concern  reflects  both  our  own  tra- 
ditions as  well  as  a  realization  that  human 
rights,  and  respect  for  them,  are  valid  for- 
eign policy  objectives  in  their  own  right. 
Moreover,  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
human  rights  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  the  clear  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  human  rights  questions  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  formulation  of  our  policies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  are  dealing  with  sovereign  countries  with 
differing  political  systems.  There  is  also  a 
very  finite  limit  to  the  proper  role  of  an  out- 
side government  in  internal  developments 
and  affairs.  We  can  neither  determine  the 
course  of  internal  change  nor  be  certain  as 
to  what  the  outcome  will  be  in  situations 
where  there  are  internal  tensions. 

Further,  our  policies  toward  individual 
countries  represent  a  mix  of  interests,  ob- 
jectives, and  relationships  different  in  almost 
every  case.  We  know  that  neglect  of  human 
rights  may  well  adversely  affect  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  important  objectives.  We  also 
know  that  internal  popular  support  is  es- 
sential to  long-term  political  stability.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Japan  Society  on  June  18: 

.  .  .  there  is  no  question  that  popular  will  and 
social  justice  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  essential 
underpinnings  of  resistance  to  subversion  and  ex- 
ternal challenge. 

In  the  State  Department,  we  have  strength- 
ened our  capacity  to  deal  with  human  rights 
matters.  We  have  within  the  last  year  di- 
rected each  of  our  Embassies  to  report  in 
detail  on  the  status  of  human  rights  in  its 
country.  Over  the  past  three  months,  we  have 
directed  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  hu- 
man rights  situation  preparatory  to  trans- 
mittal of  a  report  to  the  Congress  as  required 
under  section  502B. 

The  Administration  has  been  active  in  com- 
plying with  other  congressional  require- 
ments. For  example,  section  51  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  urges  new  initiatives  in 
the  area  of  international  controls  over  the 
transfer  of  arms  and  calls  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  "setting  forth  the 
steps  he  has  taken  to  carry  out"  the  provi- 


sions of  section  51.  This  report  is  in  prepara- 
tion and  should  be  received  by  the  Congress 
within  the  next  few  days. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  we  have  also 
embarked  on  a  serious  effort  to  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  section  17(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  which  directs  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  first  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress a  "detailed  plan  for  the  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  present  military 
assistance  program."  We  expect  that  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  submit  a  report  on  this 
subject  by  the  third  quarter  of  1975. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  a  number  of  other  equally  impor- 
tant questions  as  we  develop  a  revised  FY76 
security  assistance  program  for  presentation 
to  the  Congress.  Our  future  relations  with 
Turkey  is  one  such  question.  The  total  U.S. 
embargo  on  grant  assistance,  credit,  and  com- 
mercial sales  of  military  equipment  to  Tur- 
key, so  sweeping  that  members  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  can  purchase  items  now  forbidden 
to  Turkey,  is  subjecting  our  security  relation- 
ship with  this  important  NATO  ally  to  an 
intolerable  burden.  A  relationship  of  trust 
and  confidence  built  up  over  many  years  has 
already  been  seriously  and  adversely  affected. 
Continuation  of  the  embargo  risks  further 
deterioration  that  could  jeopardize  our  se- 
curity interests  throughout  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  area. 

While  the  Administration  strongly  believes 
that  the  embargo  should  be  rescinded,  it  is 
for  Congress  itself  to  decide  what  form  the 
legislation  should  take.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready adopted  the  Scott-Mansfield  bill,  which 
would  restore  grant  assistance  as  well  as 
cash  and  credit  sales.  In  any  case,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  act  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible.  As  a  result  of  the  February 
5  embargo,  Turkey  has  recently  informed  us 
it  wishes  to  begin  negotiations  in  mid-July 
on  the  future  of  U.S.  facilities.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  has  not  linked  the  facilities 
negotiations  to  progress  toward  lifting  the 
embargo,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  scope  of  the 
negotiations  will  be  affected  by  congressional 
action. 

The  downward  spiral  in  U.S.-Turkish  rela- 
tions that  would  result  from  a  prolongation 
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of  the  embargo  is  contrary  to  U.S.  and  Turk- 
ish interests.  It  would  also  deal  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  NATO  alliance  at  a  time  when  other 
major  unresolved  problems  exist  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Diminution  of  the 
Western  position  in  Turkey  is  also  likely 
to  have  adverse  implications  for  our  stand- 
ing in  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  base  rights  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Spain,  and  we  are  also  about 
to  embark  on  discussions  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  on  our  bases  in  that 
country.  The  outcome  of  these  negotiations 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  se- 
curity assistance  funding  needs. 

Gentlemen,  we  continue  to  believe  that 
political  and  economic  development  can  only 
take  place  in  a  more  secure  world.  Thus  se- 
curity assistance  is  a  necessary  complement 
to  our  efforts  to  assist  development. 

As  you  know,  we  have  greatly  modified 
our  security  assistance  programs  in  the  past 
five  years  to  encourage  nations  to  bear  the 
primary  burden  for  their  own  defense.  In 
specific  situations,  grant  assistance  must 
continue  to  play  a  major  role;  where  we  de- 
crease grant  assistance  we  should  provide 
adequate  credit  to  our  friends  and  allies  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  the  arms  they  re- 
quire. The  foreign  military  sales  program 
promotes  the  self-sufficiency  we  seek  and  our 
partners  are  pursuing. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia  reviews  now  in  progress,  the  pro- 
gram that  is  presented  to  the  Congress  will 
substantially  contribute  to  the  following 
goals : 

— Creating  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

— Building  the  capacity  of  the  nations  of 
East  Asia  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

— Establishing  the  foundations  for  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  to  meet 
pressing  internal  security  and  self-defense 
problems. 

— Lowering  the  burden  on  the  United 
States  to  play  a  dominant  security  role  with 
our  own  armed  forces. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  alone  un- 


derwrite the  success  of  the  quest  to  resolve 
old  issues  or  alone  persevere  in  the  face  of 
continuing  obstacles  to  peace.  Nor  can  we 
assure  that  the  imperative  to  cooperation 
will  overcome  the  temptation  of  nations  to 
pursue  short-term  advantage.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly clear  that  hopes  for  a  peaceful,  coopera- 
tive, and  just  international  order  can  only  be 
realized  with  the  strong  participation  of  this 
nation.  Our  security  assistance  program  is  a 
crucial  vehicle  for  that  participation. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  time  of  transition 
and  of  testing  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations.  It  is  also  a  time  when  we  must  move 
prudently  and  patiently  in  fashioning  new 
policies  and  constructing  programs  to  aid 
other  nations.  I  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
will  appreciate  what  we  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  and  will  bear  with  us  as  we  de- 
velop a  coherent  and  effective  security  as- 
sistance program  for  FY76. 


U.S.   Interpretive  Statement  on 
NPT  Review   Conference  Declaration 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Review  Con- 
ference of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  was 
adopted  by  consensus  on  May  30  at  Geneva.1 
Following  is  the  U.S.  interpretive  statement 
on  the  declaration,  which  was  made  before 
the  conference  that  day  by  David  Klein,  U.S. 
Alternate  Representative  to  the  conference. 

My  delegation  is  pleased  to  have  joined 
in  the  adoption  of  the  final  declaration  of 
this,  the  first  NPT  Review  Conference.  We 
believe  that  by  reaching  agreement  on  the 
conference  declaration,  which  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  our  efforts  over  the  last  four  weeks, 
we  have  taken  an  important  step  forward. 

The  declaration  is  a  realistic  document, 
containing  recommendations  for  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty's  operation 
and,  most  important,  of  the  nonproliferation 


1  For  a  statement  by  U.S.  Representative  Fred  C. 
Ikle  made  before  the  conference  on  May  6  and  the 
text  of  the  final  declaration,  see  Bulletin  of  June 
30,  1975,  p.  921. 
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regime  generally.  Some  ideas — including 
those  relating  to  international  cooperation 
on  physical  security,  to  improvements  of 
safeguards  on  exports,  and  to  regional  solu- 
tions to  fuel-cycle  needs — are  innovative  and 
are  receiving  broad  international  endorse- 
ment for  the  first  time.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference declaration  strongly  underlines  the 
need  for  determined  and  timely  efforts  to 
achieve  widely  shared  objectives.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  final  declaration  establishes  a 
practical  and  comprehensive  course  of  action 
for  strengthening  the  nonproliferation  re- 
gime. It  shows  clearly  that  we  all  have  a 
shared  and  overriding  interest  in  the  success 
of  efforts  to  curb  nuclear  proliferation, 
which  is  a  continuing  and  complicated 
process. 

We  recognize  that  no  delegation  can  give 
unqualified  support  to  each  of  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  contained  in  the  decla- 
ration. Some  may  have  reservations  about 
particular  ideas  expressed  in  the  document; 
others  may  regret  that  some  of  their  sugges- 
tions were  not  included  or  were  given  less 
emphasis  than  they  would  have  preferred. 
This  is  as  true  of  our  delegation  as  it  is  of 
others. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
briefly  state  for  the  record  our  views  on 
some  of  the  issues  covered  in  the  final  decla- 
ration. 

First,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  we  look 
forward,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  agreement  outlined  at  Vladi- 
vostok, to  the  commencement  of  follow-on 
negotiations  on  further  limitations  and  re- 
ductions in  the  level  of  strategic  arms. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
restraints  on  nuclear  testing,  my  government 
joins  in  affirming  the  determination  of  par- 
ticipants of  this  conference  to  achieve  the 
discontinuance  of  all  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time.  The  final  declaration 
notes  that  a  number  of  delegations  at  the 
conference  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
nuclear-weapon  states  parties  enter  as  soon 
as  possible  into  an  agreement  to  halt  all 
nuclear-weapon  tests  for  a  specified  period  of 
time.   Our  view  is  that  any  treaty  or  agree- 
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ment  on  nuclear-weapons  testing  must  con- 
tain provisions  for  adequate  verification  and 
must  solve  the  problem  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions.  It  would  not  be  realistic  to  as- 
sume that  an  agreement  banning  all  nuclear- 
weapons  testing,  whether  by  nuclear-weapon 
states  party  to  the  NPT  or  by  all  testing 
powers,  could  be  concluded  before  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  found. 

With  reference  to  nuclear-free  zones,  we 
believe  that  the  creation  of  such  zones  could 
effectively  complement  the  NPT  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear-explosive 
capabilities.  We  have  emphasized  that,  to 
be  effective,  regional  arrangements  should 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

The  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the 
states  in  the  region  concerned.  The  zone 
should  preferably  include  all  states  in  the 
area  whose  participation  is  deemed  impor- 
tant. The  creation  of  the  zone  should  not 
disturb  necessary  security  arrangements, 
and  provision  must  be  made  for  adequate 
verification.  Finally,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  objective  of  nonproliferation  would  be 
served  if  a  nuclear-free-zone  arrangement 
permitted  the  indigenous  development  of  nu- 
clear explosives  for  any  purpose;  no  effort 
to  achieve  nonproliferation  could  succeed  if 
it  permitted  such  indigenous  development  of 
nuclear  explosives  by  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  or  failed  to  safeguard  against  diver- 
sion of  nuclear  materials  to  such  use. 

A  number  of  delegations  at  the  conference 
urged  that  nuclear-weapon  states  provide,  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  binding  security  as- 
surances to  those  states  which  became  fully 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  a  regional 
arrangement.  My  government  adhered  to 
protocol  II  of  the  Latin  American  Nuclear- 
Free-Zone  Treaty,  which  contains  such  a 
binding  security  assurance,  after  deter- 
mining that  that  treaty  met  the  criteria 
noted  above.  However,  we  believe  that  each 
nuclear-free-zone  proposal  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits  to  determine  whether  the 
provision  of  specific  security  assurances 
would  be  likely  to  have  a  favorable  effect. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
realistic  to  expect  nuclear-weapon  states  to 
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make  implied  commitments  to  provide  such 
assurances  before  the  scope  and  content 
of  any  nuclear-free-zone  arrangement  are 
worked  out. 

I  ask  that  this  written  statement  be  in- 
corporated in  annex  II  of  the  final  document. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement,  1968.  Approved  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council  at  London  April  14, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1973.  TIAS 
7809. 
Accession  deposited:  Ireland,  July  8,  1975. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  35  and  55  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 

Acceptances  deposited:   Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, July  9,  1975;  Malaysia,  July  3,  1975. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  Geneva  March 
6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.  TIAS 
4044. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Ethiopia,  July  3,  1975. 
Amendments    to   the    convention    of   March    6,    1948 
on  the   Intergovernmental   Maritime   Consultative 
Organization,     as     amended     (TIAS     4044,     6285, 
6490).  Done  at  London  October  17,  1974.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Barbados,  June  30,  1975; 
Bulgaria,  April   16,   1975;    People's   Republic  of 
China,  April  28,  1975;  France,  March  24,  1975; 
Iran,   July    8,    1975;    Norway,    April    28,    1975; 
Panama,  May  23,  1975;  Spain,  March  24,  1975; 
Sweden,    May    5,    1975;    Trinidad    and    Tobago, 
May   16,    1975;    Union   of    Soviet    Socialist   Re- 
publics, April  28,  1975;   United  Kingdom,  June 
26,  1975. 
Inter-American  convention  on  facilitation  of  inter- 
national   waterborne    transportation,   with    annex. 
Done  at  Mar  del  Plata  June  7,  1963.1 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

3  Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 


Ratification    deposited:    Chile     (with    reservation 
and  statement),  June  16,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

International    convention    on    civil    liability    for    oil 
pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29, 
1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1975.2 
Ratification  deposited:   Federal   Republic  of   Ger- 
many, May  20,  1975.3 

Patents 

Strasbourg  agreement  concerning  the   international 
patent   classification.   Done    at    Strasbourg   March 
24,  1971.  Enters  into  force  October  7,  1975. 
Notification    from     World    Intellectual    Property 
Organization    that    ratification    deposited:    Bel- 
gium (with  a  declaration),  July  4,  1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  indus- 
trial property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done 
at  Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Articles  1  through  12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  August  25,  1973.  Articles  13  through  30 
entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization that  ratification  deposited:  Monaco, 
July  4,  1975. 
Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international  classi- 
fication of  goods  and  services  for  the  purposes  of 
the  registration  of  marks  of  June  15,  1957,  as 
revised  at  Stockholm  on  July  14,  1967.  Entered 
into  force  March  18,  1970;  for  the  United  States 
May  25,  1972.  TIAS  7419. 

Notification    from    World    Intellectual    Property 
Organization    that   ratification   deposited:   Mon- 
aco, July  4,  1975. 
Trademark    registration    treaty,    with    regulations. 
Done  at  Vienna  June  12,  1973.1 
Accession  deposited:  Upper  Volta,  May  23,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Egypt 

Agreement  extending  the  term  of  the  task  force 
assisting  Egypt  in  the  clearance  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo 
June  16  and  29,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  29. 
1975. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  June  7,  1974  (TIAS 
7855).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo 
June  30,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1975. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  April  12,  1973  (TIAS 
7610).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  May 
27,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  27,  1975. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  April  12,  1973  (TIAS 
7610).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul 
July  1,  1975.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975. 
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Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December 
11,  1974,  as  amended,  relating  to  cooperative  ar- 
rangements to  support  Mexican  efforts  to  curb 
the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Mexico  March  20,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  March  20,  1975. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  equipment 
and  training  by  the  United  States  to  support 
U.S. -Mexican  efforts  to  curb  illegal  narcotics 
traffic.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico 
May  29,   1975.  Entered  into  force  May  29,   1975. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  equipment 
and  training  by  the  United  States  to  support 
U.S.-Mexican  efforts  to  curb  illegal  narcotics 
traffic.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico 
June  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  25,  1975. 

Peru 

Understanding  relating  to  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  December  27,  1946,  as  amended  (TIAS 
1587,  4050,  6080),  with  related  notes.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  July  7,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  July  7,  1975. 

Portugal 

Agreement  relating  to  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  defense 
articles  by  Portugal.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Lisbon  May  30,  1974  and  June  30,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1975;  effective  July  1, 
1974. 

United  Arab   Emirates 

Agreement  relating  to  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Abu  Dhabi  June 
15  and  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  21,  1975. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  March  30, 
1973,  as  amended  and  extended,  relating  to  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  civil  aviation 
advance  charter  rules,  and  the  related  letter  of 
March  29,  1974  (TIAS  7594,  7832,  8047).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  London  June  4,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  June  4,  1975. 

Agreement  concerning  an  exchange  program  of 
Bicentennial  fellowships  in  the  creative  and  per- 
formed arts.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
London  July  2,  1975.  Entered  into  force  July  2, 
1975. 

United   Nations 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  No- 
vember 7,  1973,  as  amended,  concerning  assistance 


to  economic  and  social  development  programs  in 
Africa.  Signed  at  New  York  June  3,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  June  3,  1975. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July   14-20 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

370     7/14     Kissinger:  Institute  of  World  Af- 
fairs, Milwaukee.  Wis. 
*370A7/14     Governor    Lucey    of    Wisconsin: 
introductory  remarks. 
370B7/14     Kissinger:      questions      and      an- 
swers following  address. 
*371     7/14     Holdridge  sworn  in  as  Ambassa- 
dor   to    Singapore    (biographic 
data). 

372  7/15     Kissinger:  Upper  Midwest  Coun- 

cil, Bloomington  (Minneapolis), 
Minn. 
*372A7/15  Donald  Grangaard,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Governor  Anderson  of 
Minnesota:  introductory  re- 
marks. 
372B  7/15  Kissinger:  question  and  answers 
following  address. 

373  7/15     Kissinger,     Rabin:     remarks     at 

Bonn,  July  12. 

374  7/17     Kissinger:        news        conference, 

Bloomington  (Minneapolis), 

Minn.,  July  15. 

375  7/17     Kissinger:        news        conference, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  16. 

*376  7/17  Study  Group  2  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the 
CCITT,  Sept.  11. 

*377  7/17  Study  Group  8  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  CCIR, 
Aug.  27. 

*378  7/18  Advisory  Committee  on  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Human  Settle- 
ments, July  31. 

*379  7/18  Study  Group  5  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the 
CCITT,  Aug.  8. 

*380     7/18     Andrew   Wyeth  to  visit  U.S.S.R. 

|381  7/18  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  sign  North 
Pacific    fisheries    agreement. 

f382  7/18  U.S.  rejects  ICNAF  Northwest 
Atlantic  fisheries  regulations. 

*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  BULLETIN. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference   of  July   25 


Follotving  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  the 
White  House  on  July  25. 

Press  release  387   dated  July  25 

Ronald  H.  Nessen,  Press  Secretary  to 
President  Ford:  This  is  all  on  the  record,  for 
immediate  release  and  quotation.  Maybe  the 
best  way  to  go  at  this  would  be  to  have  20 
minutes  or  so  of  questions  on  the  trip,  which 
begins  tomorrow,  and  15  minutes  or  so,  if 
there  are  other  matters  that  interest  you. 
The  Secretary  has  a  crowded  schedule  today, 
and  we  would  like  to  try  to  hold  this  to  some- 
where between  30  and  35  minutes. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Barry  [Barry 
Schweid,  Associated  Press],  I  understand 
you  have  the  first  question. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  Middle  East  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  statement  here  that  the 
White  House  has  put  out  on  the  trip.1  In  it, 
the  President  says  the  Helsinki  declaration 
will  further  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  he  restates  our  commit- 
ment to  the  peaceful  changes.  In  a  specific 
way,  can  you  tell  us  how  somehow  this  will 
further  the  aspirations  of  the  people  now 
locked  into  the  Soviet  sphere? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  one  has 
to  analyze  what  the  phrase  "locked  into  the 
Soviet  sphere"  means. 

Q.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  those  countries, 
the  existing  situation  in  Europe  reflects, 
among  other  things,  a  balance  of  forces  and 
a  state  of  affairs  that  has  continued  for  a 
generation.  It  was  not  created  by  a  docu- 


1  See  p.  204. 
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ment,  and  it  will  not,  as  such,  be  changed  by 
a  document. 

Therefore,  the  question  that  has  had  to 
be  answered  in  the  entire  postwar  period  and 
has  been  answered  in  different  ways  at  dif- 
ferent times  is,  what  is  more  helpful  for  a 
humane  evolution,  a  policy  of  confrontation 
or  a  policy  of  easing  tensions ;  whether  peo- 
ples can  realize  their  aspirations  better  under 
conditions  in  which  there  is  political,  and  a 
threat  of  military,  conflict  or  under  condi- 
tions in  which  the  two  sides  are  attempting 
to  settle  their  disputes  and  ease  tensions. 

The  judgment  that  has  been  made — and  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  not  only 
that  of  the  United  States  but  of  all  West 
European  countries — is  that  a  policy  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  settle  political 
conflicts  will  help  the  humane  values  that 
they  espouse. 

This  was  the  basis  for  Chancellor  [of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Willy] 
Brandt's  Ostpolitik  in  1969,  in  which  he 
faced  within  his  country  the  question  of 
whether  the  objectives  that  he  sought  were 
best  achieved  by  a  policy  of  political  con- 
frontation or  by  a  policy  of  easing  tensions. 

He  gave  the  answer;  he  made  the  decisions 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
German  question  was  concerned,  which  in 
turn  was  at  the  heart  of  the  European 
problem. 

The  agreement  by  the  United  States  to 
attend  the  European  Security  Conference 
was  in  fact  made  conditional  on  progress  on 
the  German  question  and  particularly  on  the 
solution  of  the  Berlin  issue. 

So,  therefore,  it  is,  I  believe,  that  the  eas- 
ing of  tensions  in  the  world  and  easing  of 
tensions  in  Europe  will  help  ease  the  lives  of 
people  and  may  contribute  to  an  evolution  in 
which  the  problems  that  produced  the  cold 
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war  can  be  dealt  with  more  effectively. 

No  document  is  going  to  change  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  and 
therefore  there  are  limits  to  what  any  agree- 
ment can  achieve,  but  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  President  used  that  paragraph. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  foresee  as 
being  the  consequences  of  yesterday's  House 
vote  on  the  Turkish  arms  embargo?  Do  you 
see  any  progress  in — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  in  the  second  part  of  the  press 
conference. 

Q.  Question  please. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  was  the 
consequences  of  the  House  vote  on  the  Turk- 
ish aid  embargo,  and  I  would  prefer  to 
answer  this — if  we  could  keep  the  first  20 
minutes  on  the  trip  and  the  implications  of 
the  trip  and  the  second  20  minutes  on  gen- 
eral foreign  policy  questions — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  will  be 
meeting  with  Secretary  Brezhnev  [Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union]  twice.  Can  you  describe  what 
will  be  discussed  in  those  talks  and  hoiv  far 
apart  and  how  difficult  to  narrow  is  the  gap 
on  the  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  every  time 
the  President  and  the  General  Secretary 
meet,  there  is  a  general  review  of  the  world 
situation.  But  I  would  think  that  the  three 
subjects  that  will  receive  most  attention  will 
be  primarily  SALT,  then  the  further  evolu- 
tion of  European  negotiations  such  as  MBFR 
[mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions] ,  and 
finally,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  discus- 
sion about  the  Middle  East. 

With  respect  to  the  SALT  negotiations, 
Foreign  Minister  [of  the  U.S.S.R.  Andrei 
A.]  Gromyko  gave  us  some  replies  to  the 
American  position  on  SALT  while  we  met  in 
Geneva.  On  several  important  categories, 
these  represented  distinct  progress. 

In  other  categories,  there  is  still  a  gap. 
The  issues  on  which  a  gap  remains  are  sub- 
stantially fewer  in  number  than  was  the  case 
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a  few  weeks  ago.  So,  what  the  President  and 
the  General  Secretary  will  attempt  to  do  is 
to  see  whether  the  issues  on  which  progress 
has  been  made — how  to  turn  them  over  to 
Geneva,  and  on  the  issues  on  which  progress 
still  remains  to  be  made,  whether  they  can 
narrow  the  differences. 

It  is  our  view  that  a  SALT  agreement  is 
possible  and  that  the  issues  on  which  the 
compromises  have  to  be  made  are  now  quite 
clearly  defined,  and  therefore  it  depends  on 
political  decisions  in  both  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  since  the  United  States 
is  going  to  go  into  the  CSCE  [Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe]  sum- 
mit with  absolutely  no  economic  policy  what- 
soever except  massive  austerity  and  triage, 
which  is  backed  up  by  the  kind  of  interna- 
tional terrorisms  that  you  are  now  personally 
implicated  in,  in  the  Colt  arms  deal  and 
Black  September  and  various  other  things, 
New  Solidarity  woidd  like  to  know  what  you 
are  going  to  tell  us  will  be  the  American 
response  to  the  Soviet  alternative  to  all  of 
this,  which  is  increasing  trade  arrangements 
with  the  Third  World  and  Western  Europe 
based  on  a  transfer  of  rubles  which  would 
undercut  the  existing  dollar  debt  structure— 

Q.  Question? 

Q.  What  was  the  question,  Dr.  Kissinger? 
[Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  was 
almost  as  complicated  as  my  answers  tend 
to  be  and  probably  a  little  more  comprehen- 
sible. But  if  I  understand  the  question  it  was, 
has  the  United  States  an  economic  policy — I 
am  leaving  out  the  various  personal  allu- 
sions— 

Q.  No,  what  would  your  response  be  to 
the  Soviet  policy  which  has  now  been  made 
clear? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  we  have  to 
make  clear  that  at  the  European  Security 
Conference  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  likely  to 
put  forward  an  integrated  economic  policy 
to  which  we  have  to  respond,  because  the 
European  Security  Conference  really  is 
primarily  concerned  with  ratifying  the 
agreements  that  have  been  reached  in  stage 
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two  and  to  permit  each  of  the  leaders  to 
make  a  policy  statement. 

However,  at  the  side  there  will  be  many 
bilateral  discussions.  The  United  States — 
leaving  aside  the  various  comments  about 
Soviet  economic  policy — the  United  States 
requires  a  foreign  economic  policy  for  an 
extremely  rapidly  changing  world  and  one 
which  it  is  quite  possible  the  Soviet  Union 
may  attempt  to  enter  over  the  next  five  to 
ten  years,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  issue 
will  come  up  at  Helsinki. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  -why  do  you  think  the 
Russians  seem  so  interested  in  having  such 
a  conference?  What  do  they  get  out  of  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  our  policy  has  to  be  made  in  terms  of 
our  purposes.  We  should  not  gear  our  policy 
to  preventing  something  that  the  Soviets 
may  have  a  motive  for  doing.  We  have  to 
assess  whether  it  also  serves  our  own  pur- 
poses. 

Now,  the  European  Security  Conference 
has  been  a  part  of  Soviet  policy  since  1953 
and  1954.  At  that  time,  it  had  a  totally  dif- 
ferent purpose.  At  that  time,  it  was  designed 
to  keep  the  Federal  Republic  from  entering 
NATO. 

It  has  been  resurrected  at  periodic  inter- 
vals by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  rejected  for 
a  long  time  by  all  the  European  nations  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 

In  the  1960's  an  increasing  number  of 
West  European  nations  moved  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  of  a  European  Security 
Conference.  And  then,  in  the  late  1960's, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  change  in  German 
policy,  it  gained  a  momentum  in  which  the 
United  States  decided  that  it  was  wiser  to 
participate  in  that  process  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  block  it. 

However,  the  conditions  have  changed 
importantly  since  this  process  was  initiated, 
and  I  would  say  that  for  the  Soviet  Union  it 
was  started  at  one  time  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Republic  from  entering  NATO. 

In  the  1960's  it  may  have  been  conceived 
as  a  kind  of  a  substitute  peace  treaty,  but 
then  as  the  1960's  developed,  many  of  the 
issues  which  originally  could  have  been  dis- 


cussed at  the  European  Security  Conference 
were  settled  in  a  series  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments which  the  Soviet  Union  made  with 
every  West  European  country  and  the 
United  States,  so  now  the  focus  of  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  has  drifted  more 
to  a  general  statement  of  principles  rather 
than  the  character  it  had  then. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  attach  great  importance  to  it,  per- 
haps in  part  because,  like  other  governments, 
when  something  has  been  such  a  cardinal 
aim,  once  it  is  achieved,  even  if  some  of  the 
original  assumptions  have  somewhat  altered, 
it  still  retains  its  importance  as  an  achieve- 
ment, as  a  long-held  goal. 

But  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  see  the  significance  of  the  Securi- 
ty Conference  as  a  useful  step  in  a  general 
pattern  of  the  improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween the  East  and  West.  We  do  not  consider 
it  an  additional  ratification  of  any  existing 
arrangement.  We  consider  these  principles 
of  conduct  that  repeat  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  many  bilateral  arrangements  and 
add  to  it  certain  principles  of  peaceful 
change  and  improved  human  contact,  wrhich 
we  consider  useful  progress  but  which  we 
will  confine  to  the  words  "useful  progress." 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  ini- 
tially came  to  the  position  of  participating 
in  the  conference  in  the  belief  that  also  some 
parallel  progress  should  be  made  in  MBFR. 
Can  you  tell  us  now  what  progress  is  being 
made  in  MBFR? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  that  is  not  a  cor- 
rect description  of  what  the  U.S.  position  has 
been.  The  United  States  linked  the  opening 
of  the  European  Security  Conference  to  the 
opening  of  the  MBFR  discussion.  During  the 
course  of  it,  it  was  never  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  never  the  posi- 
tion of  our  West  European  allies,  that  prog- 
ress in  both  of  these  negotiations  should  be 
linked,  and  indeed  on  the  one  or  two  occa- 
sions that  we  explored  the  possibility  of  this 
link  with  our  West  European  allies,  they  re- 
jected the  concept  that  the  force  reduction 
negotiations  should  be  conducted  in  step  with 
the  European  Security  Conference. 
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So  the  fact  that  they  are  not  linked  to- 
gether is  primarily  due  to  discussions  within 
the  West,  and  it  has  never  been  a  condition 
that  the  United  States  made. 

The  question  is,  where  do  we  stand  on 
the  force  reduction  negotiations?  The  United 
States  attaches  importance  to  the  force  re- 
duction negotiations.  Without  question,  the 
President  will  raise  this  in  his  discussion 
with  the  General  Secretary. 

These  negotiations  are  now  in  recess.  They 
have  followed  the  procedures  and  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  that  occur  in  the  general 
course  of  these  negotiations,  which  is  that 
they  go  through  a  long  discussion  of  tech- 
nical phases  in  which  the  positions  of  the 
two  sides  are  not  frequently  compatible. 

They  are  now  at  a  point  where  some  deci- 
sions have  to  be  made  on  both  sides.  Some 
decisions  have  to  be  made  on  both  sides 
modifying  the  positions  that  exist. 

The  positions  that  have  been  taken  up  to 
now,  while  they  have  been  irreconcilable, 
have  nevertheless  enabled  both  sides  to  study 
the  technical  implications  of  a  number  of 
reduction  proposals  that  have  been  put 
forward.  We  are  now  at  a  phase  where  this 
requires  a  decision — which  has  happened 
also  in  the  SALT  negotiations— to  move 
things  into  a  stage  of  more  detailed  negotia- 
tions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  criticism  of  this 
conference  is  that  its  purposes  are  so  modest 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  warrant  engaging 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Sh  other  heads  of  government,  to 
sign  these  papers.  How  do  you  respond  to 
that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  position  that  the 
United  States  took  throughout  the  confer- 
ence was  that  we  would  attend  the  confer- 
ence at  the  highest  level  if  this  was  the 
judgment  of  the  other  participants  and  if 
sufficient  progress  were  made  to  justify  it. 

That  "sufficient  progress"  was  defined  dur- 
ing the  conference  as  progress  in  the  so- 
called  Basket  3  on  human  rights  and  prog- 
ress on  the  military  provisions  of  the  ad- 
vance notification  of  maneuvers  and,  finally, 
on  the  clause  with  respect  to  peaceful  change 


in  Basket  1  on  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples. These  objectives  were  substantially  at- 
tained. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  did  not 
agree  to  the  summit  level  until  all  the  major 
West  European  countries  had  previously 
agreed  to  it,  and  it  was  our  view  that 
nuances  that  might  separate  one  in  one's  as- 
sessment of  this  did  not  warrant  breaking 
allied  unity  on  the  subject. 

Secondly,  the  conference  will  give  a  very 
useful  opportunity,  of  course,  for  the  meet- 
ing with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  and 
also  with  other  leaders  for  the  President  to 
exchange  views  and  to  make  progress  on 
outstanding  issues. 

So  on  the  whole  we  consider  the  content 
of  the  conference  useful,  and  the  visit  will 
also  make  a  significant  contribution  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  meeting  with 
Brezhnev,  you  had  talked  about  SALT  a  lit- 
tle bit,  but  can  you  be  more  specific?  Has 
there  been  progress  on  the  verification  issue, 
and  has  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  American 
proposals  on  the  counting  of  MIRV's  [multi- 
ple independently  targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles] or  have  they  come  up  with  a  viable 
substitute? 

And  tivo,  are  you  seeking  Soviet  forbear- 
ance for  an  interim  agreement  or  for  Ameri- 
can presence,  as  technicians,  in  the  Middle 
East?  What  do  you  want  to  talk  about  on  the 
Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to 
SALT,  I  have  no  question  that  within  the 
next  weeks  it  will  seep  out  of  various  ele- 
ments in  the  government,  uncharacteristic- 
ally, but  in  summer  our  standards  relax  a 
little. 

But  I  have  promised  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  that  until  the  negotiations  were 
somewhat  further  advanced  not  to  go  into 
a  detailed  description  of  the  proposal. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before, 
that  in  some  areas  some  significant  progress 
has  been  made.  In  other  areas,  considerable 
differences  remain.  And,  of  course,  the 
United  States  has  attached  importance  to 
the  verification  issue,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
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into  where  the  differences  remain  and  where 
the  progress  has  been  made. 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  to  say 
the  United  States  asked  for  Soviet  forbear- 
ance is  to  imply  a  state  of  affairs  that  may 
not  correspond  to  facts.  We  naturally,  as 
cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
periodically  review  the  Middle  East  situation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  also  always 
held  the  view  that  no  final  settlement  could 
be  made  in  the  Middle  East  that  excluded 
Soviet  participation. 

So  what  we  have  to  discuss  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  where  down  the  road  and  in  what 
manner  the  approaches  to  a  final  settlement 
will  be  made. 

With  respect  to  negotiations  now  in  prog- 
ress, it  is  not  correct  to  say  we  are  seeking 
Soviet  forbearance,  so,  of  course,  the  re- 
straint of  all  of  the  parties  as  well  as  outside 
countries  in  that  process,  is  of  utility. 

Mr.  Nessen:  Let's  open  it  up  now  for  more 
general  questions,  for  15  minutes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  to 
bridge  the  two  subjects.  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
Administration  is  encountering  extraordi- 
nary criticism  here  of  the  President's  trip  to 
Helsinki.  Simultaneously,  the  Administra- 
tion suffered  a  major  setback  in  Congress 
yesterday  on  the  Turkish  vote  and  also  in 
committee  on  the  Jordanian  Hawk  missiles. 
Can  it  be  the  Administration  is  seriously 
misjudging  the  Congress  and  the  public  in 
terms  of  what  their  views  are  of  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  on  foreign  policy? 

'Secretary  Kissinger:  One  of  the  benefits 
of  detente  is  that  you  can  criticize  detente; 
and  if  we  did  not  have  it,  we  would  be 
criticized  for  missing  opportunities  for 
peace. 

Is  it  true?  Is  the  Administration  misjudg- 
ing what  the  temper  of  the  country  is?  We 
believe  that  in  the  basic  direction  of  East- 
West  relations,  the  Administration  is  in  no 
way  misjudging  the  temper  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  any  event,  the  Administration  has  an 
obligation  to  put  before  the  country  and  to 
put  before  the  Congress  its  best  judgment  of 
what    is    required    for    peace    or    progress 


toward  peace  in  certain  areas,  even  if  it 
should  get  defeated  on  the  issues. 

First,  on  the  East-West  relations,  we  do 
not  believe  we  are  misjudging  the  temper  of 
the  country,  and  we  ought  to  keep  in  per- 
spective the  nature  of  the  criticism,  the 
depth  of  the  criticism,  and  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  what  makes  the 
criticism  possible  at  all  is  that  we  are  not 
living  under  conditions  of  crisis. 

So  there  is  a  temptation  to  have  all  the 
benefits  of  peace,  as  well  as  all  the  benefits  of 
looking  tough. 

With  respect  to  the  Turkish  aid  vote,  I 
believe  this  is  a  result  of  a  special  congres- 
sional situation  that  existed  before  last  year 
and  of  considerable  pressures  that  were 
mounted. 

We  offered  a  compromise  between  the  total 
cutoff  and  the  total  restoration,  which  we 
favored.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate decision.  We  had  no  choice  except 
to  request  a  change  in  a  congressional  deci- 
sion which  is  unfortunate  for  Greece,  un- 
fortunate for  Turkey,  unfortunate  for  the 
possibilities  of  a  settlement  in  Cyprus,  and 
unfortunate  for  the  security  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

I  think  it  is  a  tragic  evolution,  and  I  hope 
that  when  this  subject  continues  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  will  not  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
and  not  trying  to  prove  who  was  right  to 
begin  with,  but  trying  to  see  it  in  terms  of 
the  fundamental  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  basic  requirements  of  peace. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  will  try  to  live 
with  the  decision  and  we  will  try  to  do  the 
best  we  can.  We  will  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  with  our  best  judgment  later 
on. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Texas  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen  says  a  CIA  spokesman  told  him  the 
Soviets  are  pumping  about  $10  million  a 
month  into  Portugal  to  finance  a  Communist 
takeover  of  that  country. 

Senator  Bentsen  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment tells  him  there  are  unconfirmed  reports 
of  $2  million  a  month.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
you  know  about  how  the  Soviets  are  inter- 
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vening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Portugal? 
Is  this  intervention  not  a  violation  of  the 
European  security  agreement,  and  if  it  is 
a  violation,  why  are  we  signing  the  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  with  re- 
spect to  the  CIA  estimates,  we  may  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  CIA  estimates  to 
nongovernmental  personnel  have  a  greater 
degree  of  precision  than  the  CIA  estimates 
which  we  received. 

We  have  not  been  given  that  figure,  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  I  have  not  seen  any 
confirmed  reports  of  any  particular  figure, 
$10  million,  $2  million,  or  any  other  figure. 
What  I  have  seen  makes  $10  million  seem 
high,  but  that  is  not  the  issue  which  you  are 
raising. 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  it  is  important 
to  remember  a  number  of  things. 

First,  the  original  change  in  Portugal  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Communist  Party  of 
Portugal  or  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
resulted  from  the  colonial  war  and  the  in- 
efficiency and  lack  of  popular  base  of  the 
previous  authoritarian  government. 

Secondly,  when  the  change  occurred,  the 
evolution  it  took  also  was  largely  due  to 
internal  Portuguese  trends,  including  the 
fact  that  the  dominant  Armed  Forces  Move- 
ment had  been  serving  in  African  colonial 
wars  for  a  long  time  and  had  not  perhaps 
been  in  the  mainstream  of  Western  Euro- 
pean liberal  democratic  thought. 

Thirdly,  in  assessing  what  outside  powers 
did,  it  is  important  to  assess  not  only  what 
one  side  did  do  but  what  the  Western  coun- 
tries, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  did  not  do. 
In  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  evolu- 
tion in  Portugal,  both  of  these  factors  have 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

Fourthly,  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  active  in  Portugal,  we  consider  it 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  relaxation  of 
tensions,  and  we  will  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  leaders  when  we  meet  with 
them,  as  we  already  have  brought  it  to  their 
attention. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  follow  that  question, 
ivhat  do  they  say? 

Q.  What  do  they  say  when  you  bring  it  to 
their  attention? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is,  first 
of  all,  what  is  the  degree  of  their  interven- 
tion? 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  diplo- 
matic discussions.  We  have  brought  it  to 
their  attention.  If  there  is  any  result  from 
our  approaches,  the  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  reflected  in  actions — if  there  is  any  result 
— than  in  a  long  exchange,  because  govern- 
ments are  not  in  the  habit  of  confirming  this 
kind  of  activity. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  again,  it 
is  an  easy  way  out  for  us  to  blame  every- 
thing that  goes  against  our  interests  on  So- 
viet machinations.  We  have  also  to  consider 
the  failures  of  the  West  to  do  what  it  can  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  say  now  or  give 
any  indication  how  close  you  believe  Egypt 
and  Israel  are  to  reaching  a  new  interim 
agreement  and  whether  you  believe  another 
shuttle  will  be  required? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Egypt  and  Israel,  in 
my  view,  are  now  both  making  serious  ef- 
forts. These  efforts  still  have  left  considerable 
gaps  between  the  two  positions.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  two  sides  can  survive  each  other's 
public  statements — which  is  not  yet  self- 
evident  to  me — I  believe  that  they  are  be- 
ginning now  to  talk  about  the  same  range  of 
issues  in  a  negotiable  manner. 

Whether  there  will  in  fact  be  an  agreement 
is  premature  to  say.  If  we  should  get  close 
to  an  agreement  and  if  the  success  is  prob- 
able, then  I  would  think  that  a  shuttle  will 
be  necessary  to  work  out  the  language  and 
the  final  details. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  point  where  we  can 
make  that  decision;  but  basically  there  has 
been  a  serious  effort  by  both  sides  which  has 
led  to  a  narrowing  of  the  differences,  which 
in  several  key  areas,  however,  are  still  quite 
wide. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  that  up,  Mr.  Secretary? 
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Are  you  prepared  at  this  point  to  offer  any 
suggestion  of  your  own  in  order  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  two  sides? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  the  mediating 
process  in  which  we  are  engaged  we  ob- 
viously, when  we  receive  ideas  from  either 
side,  occasionally  indicate  what  in  our  view 
the  traffic  will  bear  and  occasionally  make 
suggestions  of  the  direction  in  which  we  be- 
lieve progress  can  be  made. 

We  have  not  thought,  up  to  now,  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  sides  was  suf- 
ficiently narrow  for  us  to  put  forward  an 
integrated  American  plan,  and  we  still  do 
not  think  we  have  reached  that  point  and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  as  long  as  there 
is  not  any  total  deadlock,  and  we  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  deadlock  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports 
that  the  CIA  plotted  to  overthrow  the 
Allende  regime  in  Chile.  In  one  instance,  the 
plot  included  the  kidnapping  of  a  ranking 
military  officer  of  that  country.  Is  this  indeed 
the  case,  and  were  you  aware  of  it,  and  did 
you  do  anything  about  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  purpose  is  served  by  discussing  frag- 
mentary reports  that  leak  out  of  this  or  that 
office.  All  the  documents  on  all  the  covert 
activities  that  have  ever  been  planned  or 
carried  out  in  Chile  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Church  committee  [Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities]. 

The  Church  committee  therefore  will  be 
able  to  make  a  report  based  on  all  the  docu- 
ments in  everybody's  file,  and  it  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  things  that  may  have 
been  talked  about  and  things  that  were  ac- 
tually done  in  a  way  that  the  press  does  not 
always  do  in  reporting  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  just  interested  in 
your  answer  to  Murrey  Marder  a  while  ago 
on  this  criticism,  where  you  said  one  of  the 
things  we  have  to  do  is  keep  in  perspective 
the  nature  and  depth  of  the  criticism.  What 
does  that  mean?  Does  that  mean  the  criti- 
cism is  invalid  in  some  ways? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  it  does  not  mean 
that  even  remotely.  The  criticism  is  put  for- 
ward by  serious  people  with  serious  concerns, 
but  I  believe  also  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  inevitable  when  you  conduct  a 
policy  across  as  wide  a  range  of  issues  as  are 
involved  in  moving  toward  a  less  tense  rela- 
tion with  the  East  European  countries  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  there  are  many  aspects 
of  it  that  will  be  objected  to  by  this  or  that 
group. 

Our  point  is  that  one  has  to  look  at  the 
evolution ;  and  secondly,  one  has  to  look  at  the 
alternative,  and  one  has  to  ask  oneself  what 
the  alternative  policy  is  that  is  being  pro- 
posed. 

We  respect  the  views  of  the  critics.  We 
take  them  seriously;  but  we  have  to  assess 
that  criticism  on  its  merits,  and  we  have  to 
assess  also  its  threats. 

Q.  Woidd  you  answer  a  question  on  CSCE 
vis-a-vis  the  matter  of  human  rights,  which 
there  has  been  skepticism  raised  about?  How 
far  are  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  willing  to  go  on  the  matter  of 
respecting  the  human  rights  embodied  in  the 
CSCE  document,  and  how  optimistic  are  you 
that  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Eastern 
European  bloc  will  liberalize  to  that  extent? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  On  the  so-called  Bas- 
ket 3,  which  contains  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions, the  outcome  of  the  conference  was  sub- 
stantially a  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  joint 
Western  proposal  that  was  made  as  a  final 
agreed  position  in  early  May.  So  if  all  of 
these  provisions  are  carried  out,  we  believe 
it  would  be  a  substantial  step  forward. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  cannot 
assert  that  this  document  is  without  legal 
force  with  respect  to  us,  but  is  of  legal  force 
with  respect  to  the  other  side.  Therefore  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  general  atmosphere 
that  exists  in  the  world  on  whether  these 
guidelines  and  principles  will  in  fact  be  im- 
plemented. 

What  the  so-called  Basket  3  does  is  to  en- 
able the  West  and  the  United  States  to  ap- 
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peal  to  agreed  documents  as  a  guide  for  con- 
duct, and  this  is  what  we  will  do.  And  we 
will  also  hope  to  bring  about  a  further  im- 
provement of  East-West  relations  that  would 
accelerate  the  process  and  improve  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  not  absolutely  binding,  but  it  is 
a  step  forward,  to  have  Communist  agree- 
ment with  these  principles;  and  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  hold  them  to  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  reaction  do  you 
anticipate  the  Turkish  Government  will  take 
in  response  to  what  Congress  has  done  ?  Will 
they  now  cause  us  to  have  to  give  up,  leave,  or 
otherwise  terminate  some  of  our  bases  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  learned  one 
thing  in  recent  months,  which  is  that  if  what 
you  predict  happens,  you  are  blamed  for  hav- 
ing caused  the  result  which  you  foresee  by 
your  prediction ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  prediction  which  we  will  then  be 
accused  of  having  encouraged  the  Turkish 
Government  to  take. 

We  believe  that  it  was  a  very  unfortunate 
and  sad  decision  that  was  taken  yesterday 
because  it  helped  nobody,  including  those  who 
passionately  urged  it.  But  we  have  made  this 
case  now. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment on  innumerable  occasions  that  there 
would  be  some  reaction.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  talking  to  the  Turkish  Government — I  had 
a  telephone  conversation  with  Prime  Minister 
Demirel  this  morning;  the  President  sent 
him  a  message  yesterday— in  trying  to  urge 
restraint  and  moderation  on  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, because  the  basic  values  that  are 
involved  in  our  joint  defense  and  that  affect 
issues  far  beyond  Turkish-American  rela- 
tions have  not  changed  as  a  result  of  this 
vote. 

So  we  are  hoping  that  Turkey  will  not  take 
any  precipitous  action  and  give  everybody  an 
opportunity  to  see  whether  progress  can  be 
made  on  the  issues  that  have  produced  this 
in  the  first  place,  so  I  would  not  want  to  make 
a  prediction.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Turkish 
reaction  to  our  appeals  will  be. 


European   Security  Conference 
Discussed  by   President  Ford 

Statement  by  President  Ford  x 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity,  before 
taking  off  for  Europe  tomorrow,  to  discuss 
with  you  frankly  how  I  feel  about  the  forth- 
coming European  Security  Conference  in 
Helsinki. 

I  know  there  are  some  honest  doubts  and 
disagreements  among  good  Americans  about 
this  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  Eastern 
and  Western  European  countries  and  Canada 
— 35  nations  altogether. 

There  are  those  who  fear  the  conference 
will  put  a  seal  of  approval  on  the  political 
division  of  Europe  that  has  existed  since  the 
Soviet  Union  incorporated  the  Baltic  nations 
and  set  new  boundaries  elsewhere  in  Europe 
by  military  action  in  World  War  II.  These 
critics  contend  that  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Helsinki  understandings 
amounts  to  tacit  recognition  of  a  status  quo 
which  favors  the  Soviet  Union  and  perpetu- 
ates its  control  over  countries  allied  with  it. 

On  the  other  extreme  there  are  critics  who 
say  the  meeting  is  a  meaningless  exercise  be- 
cause the  Helsinki  declarations  are  merely 
statements  of  principles  and  good  intentions 
which  are  neither  legally  binding  nor  en- 
forceable and  cannot  be  depended  upon.  They 
express  concern,  however,  that  the  result 
will  be  to  make  the  free  governments  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  less 
wary  and  lead  to  a  letting  down  of  NATO's 
political  guard  and  military  defenses. 

If  I  seriously  shared  these  reservations  I 
would  not  be  going,  but  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  historical  reasons  for  them  and, 
especially,  the  anxiety  of  Americans  whose 
ancestral  homelands,  families,  and  friends 
have  been  and  still  are  profoundly  affected 


1  Made  on  July  25  at  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
with  seven  Members  of  Congress  and  representatives 
of  Eastern  European  ethnic  groups  (text  from  White 
House  press  release). 
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by  East-West  political  developments  in  Eu- 
rope. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  document  I 
will  sign  is  neither  a  treaty  nor  is  it  legally 
binding  on  any  participating  state.  The  Hel- 
sinki documents  involve  political  and  moral 
commitments  aimed  at  lessening  tensions 
and  opening  further  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  East  and  West. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  been  my  policy  ever  since  I  entered 
public  life,  to  support  the  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe — with  whom  we 
have  close  ties  of  culture  and  blood — by  every 
proper  and  peaceful  means.  I  believe  the  out- 
come of  this  European  Security  Conference 
will  be  a  step — how  long  a  step  remains  to 
be  tested — in  that  direction.  I  hope  my  visits 
to  Poland,  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia  will 
again  demonstrate  our  continuing  friendship 
and  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  fine  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

To  keep  the  Helsinki  Conference  in  per- 
spective, we  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
simply  another  summit  between  the  super- 
powers. On  the  contrary,  it  is  primarily  a 
political  dialogue  among  the  Europeans, 
East,  West,  and  neutral,  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  European  relationships  rather  than 
global  differences.  The  United  States  has 
taken  part,  along  with  Canada,  to  maintain 
the  solidarity  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  and 
because  our  absence  would  have  caused  a 
serious  imbalance  for  the  West. 

We  have  acted  in  concert  with  our  free  and 
democratic  partners  to  preserve  our  interests 
in  Berlin  and  Germany  and  have  obtained 
the  public  commitment  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
governments  to  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
adjustment  of  frontiers — a  major  concession 
which  runs  quite  contrary  to  the  allegation 
that  present  borders  are  being  permanently 
frozen. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nations  met  important 
Western  preconditions — the  Berlin  Agree- 
ment of  1971,  the  force  reduction  talks  now 
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underway  in  Vienna — before  our  agreement 
to  go  to  Helsinki. 

Specifically  addressing  the  understandable 
concern  about  the  effect  of  the  Helsinki  dec- 
larations on  the  Baltic  nations,  I  can  assure 
you  as  one  who  has  long  been  interested  in 
this  question  that  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  is  not  doing 
so  now.  Our  official  policy  of  nonrecognition 
is  not  affected  by  the  results  of  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference. 

There  is  included  in  the  declaration  of 
principles  on  territorial  integrity  the  provi- 
sion that  no  occupation  or  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory in  violation  of  international  law  will 
be  recognized  as  legal.  This  is  not  to  raise 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  any  immediate 
change  in  the  map  of  Europe,  but  the  United 
States  has  not  abandoned  and  will  not  com- 
promise this  longstanding  principle. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  What  have 
we  given  up  in  these  negotiations  and  what 
have  we  obtained  in  return  from  the  other 
side?  I  have  studied  the  negotiations  and  dec- 
larations carefully  and  will  discuss  them  even 
more  intensely  with  other  leaders  in  Helsinki. 
In  my  judgment,  the  United  States  and  the 
open  countries  of  the  West  already  practice 
what  the  Helsinki  accords  preach  and  have 
no  intention  of  doing  what  they  prohibit — 
such  as  using  force  or  restricting  freedoms. 
We  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  anything 
beyond  what  we  are  already  committed  to 
by  our  own  moral  and  legal  standards  and 
by  more  formal  treaty  agreements  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

We  are  getting  a  public  commitment  by  the 
leaders  of  the  more  closed  and  controlled 
countries  to  a  greater  measure  of  freedom 
and  movement  for  individuals,  information, 
and  ideas  than  has  existed  there  in  the  past 
and  establishing  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
world  can  measure  how  well  they  live  up  to 
these  stated  intentions.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  greater  degree  of  European 
community,    of   expanding    East-West    con- 
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tacts,  of  more  normal  and  healthier  rela- 
tions in  an  area  where  we  have  the  closest 
historic  ties.  Surely  this  is  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  of  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  world 
cannot  be  changed  for  the  better  by  war; 
that  in  the  thermonuclear  age  our  primary 
task  is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  unprecedented 
destruction.  This  we  are  doing  through  con- 
tinuing Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  talks  on  Mu- 
tual and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  in  Eu- 
rope. This  European  Security  Conference  in 
Helsinki,  while  it  contains  some  military  un- 
derstandings such  as  advance  notice  of 
maneuvers,  should  not  be  confused  with 
either  the  SALT  or  MBFR  negotiations.  The 
Helsinki  summit  is  linked  with  our  overall 
policy  of  working  to  reduce  East-West  ten- 
sions and  pursuing  peace,  but  it  is  a  much 
more  general  and  modest  undertaking. 

Its  success  or  failure  depends  not  alone  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but 
primarily  upon  its  33  European  signatories, 
East,  West,  and  neutral.  The  fact  that  each 
of  them,  large  and  small,  can  have  their 
voices  heard  is  itself  a  good  sign.  The  fact 
that  these  very  different  governments  can 
agree,  even  on  paper,  to  such  principles  as 
greater  human  contacts  and  exchanges,  im- 
proved conditions  for  journalists,  reunifica- 
tion of  families  and  international  marriages, 
a  freer  flow  of  information  and  publications, 
and  increased  tourism  and  travel  seems  to  me 
a  development  well  worthy  of  positive  and 
public  encouragement  by  the  United  States. 
If  it  all  fails,  Europe  will  be  no  worse  off 
than  it  is  now.  If  even  a  part  of  it  succeeds, 
the  Tot  of  the  people  in  Eastern  Europe  will 
be  that  much  better,  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom will  advance  at  least  that  far. 

I  saw  an  editorial  the  other  day  entitled 
"Jerry,  Don't  Go." 

But  I  would  rather  read  that  than  head- 
lines all  over  Europe  saying  "United  States 
Boycotts  Peace  Hopes." 

So  I  am  going,  and  I  hope  your  support 
goes  with  me. 


Department  Stresses  Importance 
of  Economic  Assistance   Programs 

Statement  by  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Deputy  Secretary  1 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  appear  before 
this  committee  this  morning.  The  Adminis- 
tration greatly  welcomes  the  consideration 
your  committee  is  and  will  be  giving  toward 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  our 
framework  of  international  cooperation; 
namely,  our  economic  assistance  program. 

Our  country,  about  to  enter  the  third  cen- 
tury of  its  existence  as  a  nation,  faces  prob- 
lems of  enormous  complexity  which  go  be- 
yond the  political  and  economic  techniques 
devised  in  response  to  needs  of  an  earlier, 
simpler  time.  Today,  when  change  is  con- 
stant and  accelerating,  when  the  fates  of  so 
many  societies  are  closely  interwoven,  the 
essential  conditions  of  our  international  co- 
operation need  to  be  strong  and  well  con- 
sidered, and  they  must  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  American  Congress  and  people. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade  many 
new  factors  have  transformed  the  interna- 
tional scene.  Japan  and  Europe  have  emerged 
as  major  economic  forces.  There  has  been 
some  muting  of  East-West  tensions  along 
with  the  concurrent  growth  in  complexity 
and  destructiveness  of  military  power.  In 
the  postcolonial  era,  the  number  and  diver- 
sity of  developing  nations  have  increased. 
These  countries  represent  70  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  Their  underdevelopment, 
poverty,  and  scarce  managerial  skills  are  a 
detriment  to  themselves  and  to  stable  inter- 
national conditions. 

The  people  who  comprise  the  southern  part 
of  the  globe  face  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  of  inadequate  health  services, 
poor    education,    and    unemployment.    They 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  July  14.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 
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need  help  from  the  United  States  and  other 
industrialized  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  One  sig- 
nificant way  to  approach  this  goal  is  through 
an  aid  program  designed  to  help  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  majority  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

This  committee,  two  years  ago,  took  the 
initiative  to  give  new  emphasis  to  our  as- 
sistance programs  by  addressing  the  prob- 
lems of  food  and  nutrition  and  of  population 
and  health.  It  also  took  the  initiative  to  stress 
an  AID  [Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment] program  design  which,  to  the  extent 
possible,  directly  aids  the  poor  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  (LDC's).  Seventy-two  per- 
cent of  the  development  assistance  program 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  you  are  consider- 
ing today,  will  go  to  countries  with  a  per 
capita  income  of  less  than  $275  per  annum. 
The  U.S.  emphasis  on  this  assistance  to  the 
poorest  elements  is  echoed  by  the  other  in- 
ternational development  institutions.  Sim- 
ilarly, American  innovations  in  the  sectors 
of  food  production  and  education  have  served 
as  models  for  such  institutions — the  World 
Bank,  for  instance. 

Our  record  in  the  past  has  been  a  good 
one.  Indeed,  one  of  the  more  important 
achievements  over  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  success  of  our  efforts  in  helping  the  poor 
countries  achieve  a  commendable  level  of 
economic  growth,  although  all  poor  countries 
have  not  shared  in  this.  We  have  also  en- 
gaged other  donor  countries  in  increasing 
the  flow  of  assistance  to  the  less  developed. 
For  every  dollar  of  U.S.  economic  aid  we  now 
provide,  other  donors  are  providing  two  dol- 
lars of  assistance. 

In  effect,  we  have  participated  with  others 
in  creating  an  international  system  of 
assistance-giving  that  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  We  must  continue  to 
contribute  our  fair  share  along  with  Euro- 
pean nations  and  Japan  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  oil-rich  countries  to 
increase  their  portion  of  the  assistance  bur- 
den. Despite  their  current  economic  difficul- 
ties,  other   countries   are   maintaining   and 
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many  are  increasing  their  contributions. 

We  do  well  to  preserve  and  to  maintain  a 
role  which  represents  an  essential  continuity 
in  our  foreign  policy.  We  have  been  a  gener- 
ous donor  in  the  past.  The  United  States  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  countries  who 
have  shared  their  bounty  with  others  less 
developed,  although,  expressed  in  real  terms, 
the  volume  of  official  development  assistance 
over  the  past  decade  has  remained  relatively 
the  same.  Yet  our  bilateral  aid  programs  are 
the  vital  means  whereby  we  remain  active 
partners  in  the  difficult  long-term  process  of 
working  with  other  nations  to  foster  a  less 
chaotic  world  through  economic  growth  and 
an  enhancing  of  the  human  condition. 

To  fail  to  deal  with  these  problems  can 
lead  to  economic-bloc  confrontation  and 
breakdown  in  the  world  economic  system.  To 
fail  to  respond  effectively  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues  will  have  an  effect 
on  our  own  economic  order  and  ultimately 
on  our  own  security.  To  falter  in  our  aid 
because  of  current  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems would  be  a  form  of  beggar-thy-neighbor 
policy  that  would  be  taken  as  a  signal  of 
U.S.  indifference  to  the  problems  of  the 
world's  poor. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibilities that  accompany  its  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  power.  And  we  recognize 
our  own  self-interest  in  promoting  coopera- 
tive approaches. 

Our  relations  with  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries embrace  a  network  of  important  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  defense  agreements.  In 
the  economic  sphere  alone  we  depend  on 
some  of  them  both  to  supply  critical  raw 
materials  and  to  absorb  many  of  our  exports. 

Last  year,  the  LDC's  purchased  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  our  exports.  Our  balance- 
of-trade  surplus  with  non-oil-producing 
LDC's  was  approximately  $5.5  billion.  This 
never  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 
current  interlocking  network  of  development 
assistance  programs  by  all  the  industrialized 
nations.  U.S.  investment  in  LDC's  has  grown 
to  over  $28  billion  as  of  last  year.  These 
statistics  indicate  that  the  U.S.  relationship 
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with  LDC's   is  not  one-sided,  with  all  the 
benefits  flowing  in  one  direction. 

Growing  worldwide  economic  interdepend- 
ence and  the  increasing  impact  of  events 
abroad  on  our  domestic  policies  requires  the 
United  States  to  play  an  active  economic  role 
on  the  world  stage.  There  is  mutuality  of 
interest  in  expanding  trade  and  investment, 
in  monetary  stability,  in  equitable  access  to 
raw  materials,  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

We  are  convinced  that  an  international 
system  whose  paramount  characteristic  is 
rivalry  between  blocs  will  result  in  instabili- 
ty and  confrontation.  The  outcome  of  such 
a  situation  would  be  disastrous,  especially 
for  the  less  developed  countries.  The  inter- 
national order  will  be  stable  only  so  long  as 
its  economic  benefits  are  widely  shared  and 
its  arrangements  are  perceived  as  just. 

The  United  States  cannot  prosper  as  an 
island  of  plenty  in  a  world  of  deprivation.  A 
foreign  aid  program  becomes  an  essential 
instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  aimed  at: 

— Making  it  possible  for  cooperation 
rather  than  confrontation  to  become  the  way 
the  North-South  dialogue  is  conducted. 

— Engaging  the  ingenuity,  creativity,  and 
technical  competence  of  our  nation  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  illit- 
eracy, and  poverty  which  characterize  the 
lot  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

— Assisting  in  the  expansion  of  the 
world's  trade  and  more  productive  employ- 
ment for  all  nations. 

If  our  foreign  policy  fulfills  what  is  best 
in  America,  the  world  will  not  remain  al- 
ways divided  between  the  permanently  poor 
and  the  permanently  rich. 


Responsibility  for   Indochina  Refugee 
Task  Force  Transferred  to   HEW 

Statement  by  President  Ford  x 

I  am  today  formally  announcing  the  trans- 
fer of  principal  operational  responsibility  of 
the  Interagency  Task  Force  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  from  Indochina  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Since  I  formed  the  task  force  in  April, 
the  resettlement  of  refugees  has  become  pri- 
marily a  domestic  rather  than  foreign  affairs 
concern.  A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  evacuating,  caring  for,  and  resettling  refu- 
gees from  Indochina.  However,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  I  ask  all  Americans  to  open  their 
hearts  to  these  refugees  as  we  have  to  others 
throughout  our  history. 

Mrs.  Julia  Taft,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
has  been  acting  as  Director  of  the  Task  Force 
since  the  departure  of  Ambassador  Dean 
Brown,  will  continue  as  Director.  All  deci- 
sions and  activities  regarding  the  domestic 
and  international  resettlement  of  refugees 
from  Indochina  will  be  coordinated  by  her. 
She  will  act  under  my  direction  and  in  close 
coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees.  Mrs.  Taft's 
responsibilities  will  continue  to  involve  nu- 
merous governmental  departments,  and  I  am 
directing  each  of  them  to  offer  her  their  full 
cooperation  and  support  in  this  important 
task. 


1  Issued  on  July  21  (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 
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Department   Discusses  Situation   in  Southern  Rhodesia 


Following  are  statements  by  Nathaniel 
Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs, and  William  B.  Buffum,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  July  10, } 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  DAVIS 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  subcommittee  again — this  time  for  an 
exchange  of  views  on  the  situation  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  Ambassador  William  B.  Buf- 
fum, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  is  here  with 
me  today. 

As  you  know,  Rhodesia  is  technically  a 
self-governing  British  colony  in  revolt 
against  the  British  Government.  Its  unilat- 
eral declaration  of  independence  (UDI)  of 
1965  has  not  been  formally  recognized  by  any 
country.  The  regime  of  Ian  Smith,  represent- 
ing less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  Rhodesian 
population,  has  since  1965  taken  steps  to  per- 
petuate white  minority  rule  and  to  exclude 
the  African  majority  from  meaningful  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  country. 

For  the  better  part  of  10  years  the  Rho- 
desian problem  has  evaded  every  solution 
despite  repeated  efforts  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, supported  by  the  United  Nations, 
which   imposed   mandatory   economic   sanc- 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


tions  against  Rhodesia  in  1966  and  1968. 

Since  the  accession  of  Mozambique  to  inde- 
pendence, the  situation  in  southern  Africa, 
including  Rhodesia,  has  changed.  As  you 
know,  Mozambique,  a  nation  with  a  700-mile 
common  border  with  Rhodesia,  became  inde- 
pendent just  two  weeks  ago.  The  independ- 
ence of  Mozambique  and  the  possibility  of  the 
closing  of  its  borders  to  Rhodesian  trade  has 
placed  additional  pressure  on  the  Smith  re- 
gime. (It  is  estimated  that  some  80  percent 
of  Rhodesian  exports  and  imports  go  through 
Mozambique.) 

There  are  some  indications  of  an  increased 
perception  within  the  minority  regime  that 
its  present  course  can  only  lead  to  further 
violence  and  tragedy  and  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  enter  into  serious  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  African  majority 
on  the  future  of  Rhodesia.  Leaders  of  the 
neighboring  states  of  Zambia,  Tanzania, 
Mozambique,  Botswana,  and  South  Africa 
are  seeking  to  exert  influence  toward  the 
promotion  of  peaceful  solution  in  Rhodesia. 
Preliminary  talks  between  the  Smith  regime 
and  the  Rhodesian  nationalists,  who  formally 
united  in  December  under  the  African  Na- 
tional Council,  are  continuing,  despite  dead- 
locks, interruptions,  and  procedural  difficul- 
ties. The  formal  unification  of  Rhodesian 
nationalists  is  a  significant  development,  en- 
couraged by  Presidents  Kaunda  [of  Zambia], 
Seretse  Khama  [of  Botswana],  Nyerere  [of 
Tanzania],  and  Machel  [of  Mozambique]. 
The  preliminary  talks,  which  resulted  from 
the  December  agreement  in  Lusaka,  are  de- 
signed to  pave  the  way  for  a  full-fledged  con- 
stitutional conference. 

Thus,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs — 
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including  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom 
sent  an  emissary  to  Salisbury  late  in  June  to 
discuss  with  the  Smith  regime  and  with  Rho- 
desian  nationalist  leaders  the  timing  and 
modalities  of  a  possible  constitutional  con- 
ference. Nonetheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  be  overly  optimistic. 
A  Rhodesian  settlement  is  still  far  from  ac- 
complishment at  this  point,  and  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  a  period  of  hard 
negotiations  ahead. 

The  main  lines  of  our  policy  toward  Rho- 
desia have  followed  from  the  illegal  Rhode- 
sian UDI  based  on  minority  rule.  In  brief, 
we  do  not  recognize  the  Rhodesian  regime's 
claim  to  independence ;  we  continue  to  regard 
the  British  Crown  as  the  lawful  sovereign 
in  Rhodesia ;  we  support  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  efforts  to 
influence  the  Rhodesian  regime  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  settlement  based  on  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  eventual  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia.  To  this  end  we  voted  for 
and  support  the  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
our  record  of  sanctions  enforcement  has  been 
good,  there  is  a  major  gap  in  this  enforce- 
ment created  by  the  Byrd  amendment  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  chrome  and  certain 
other  materials  from  Rhodesia.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  regime  in  Salisbury  with 
much-needed  foreign  exchange,  the  Byrd 
amendment  has  also  provided  moral  and  psy- 
chological support  to  that  regime.  I  would 
like  to  stress  again  the  Administration's 
support  for  legislation  repealing  the  Byrd 
amendment  (H.R.  1287)  currently  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  We  are  very  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  of  the  repeal  bill, 
voted  out  of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  yesterday.  Early  repeal  not 
only  would  enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
ply fully  with  its  international  obligations 
but,  we  hope,  would  add  an  important  incre- 
ment of  influence  on  the  Smith  regime  to 
move  into  serious  negotiations  regarding 
Rhodesia's  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  support  self- 
determination   for   the   people   of   Rhodesia 


and  hope  that  current  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  acceptable  to  the  population  of 
Rhodesia  as  a  whole  will  be  successful. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BUFFUM 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  for  this 
committee  the  nature  of  the  U.N.'s  concerns 
with  Rhodesia  and  the  U.S.  position  with  re- 
gard to  those  concerns. 

As  you  know,  the  Ian  Smith  regime  in 
Rhodesia  unilaterally  declared  independence 
from  Great  Britain  on  November  11,  1965. 
Great  Britain,  interested  in  granting  inde- 
pendence to  a  multiracial  state  governed  by 
majority  rule,  requested  U.N.  assistance  in 
dealing  with  the  Smith  regime's  persistent 
illegal  claim  to  independence.  The  Security 
Council  decided  on  November  12  and  20, 
1965,  to  set  in  motion  a  program  of  volun- 
tary economic  sanctions  directed  at  Southern 
Rhodesia  at  the  request  of  the  United  King- 
dom, calling  on  all  states  to  refrain  from  as- 
sisting the  illegal  Smith  regime  and  to  do 
their  utmost  to  break  all  economic  relations 
with  it,  including  an  embargo  on  oil  and 
petroleum  products. 

Early  in  April  1966  attempts  were  made 
to  circumvent  the  voluntary  oil  embargo. 
On  the  grounds  that  such  action,  specifically 
the  arrival  of  the  oil  tanker  Joanna  V  at  the 
port  of  Beira,  Mozambique,  could  lead  to  a 
collapse  of  the  entire  sanctions  program 
against  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  United 
Kingdom  urgently  requested  a  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  on  April  7,  1966.  The 
British  submitted  a  resolution  before  the 
Security  Council  describing  the  situation  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  as  "a  threat  to  the 
peace,"  and  it  was  adopted  on  April  9.  The 
United  States  had  participated  in  the  volun- 
tary sanctions,  and  if  you  wish  I  can  supply 
this  committee  with  a  brief  chronology  of 
U.S.  actions  taken  during  1965  and  1966. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  responded 
again  to  British  requests  for  a  meeting  in 
December  of  1966,  and  on  December  16 
again  decided  that  the  Rhodesian  situation 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace.  The  United 
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States  concurred  in  these  Security  Council 
findings  because  we  believed  that  a  U.N. 
policy  of  passivity  in  the  face  of  the  Rho- 
desian  rebellion  would  sharpen  existing 
tensions  in  the  southern  half  of  Africa,  en- 
courage extremism  on  the  part  of  both  black 
and  white  communities  in  African  states, 
and  make  possible  exploitation  of  the  situa- 
tion by  extremists  of  the  left  and  right. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  con- 
cluded that  selective  mandatory  sanctions 
should  be  applied  against  the  Rhodesian 
regime.  The  prevailing  hope  was  that  the 
sanctions  would  induce  the  leaders  in  Rho- 
desia to  agree  to  majority  rule,  a  step  which 
would  clearly  reduce  the  potential  for  vio- 
lence in  a  very  sensitive  area  of  the  African 
Continent.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Security  Council  had  decided  in  favor  of 
mandatory  sanctions.  While  it  was  uncer- 
tain at  the  time  what  the  actual  effect  of 
mandatory  sanctions  on  the  Smith  regime 
might  be,  the  U.S.  support  of  this  decision 
was  based  on  the  hope  that  the  mandatory 
sanctions  would  assist  the  United  Kingdom 
in  its  effort  to  create  a  more  equitable  polit- 
ical situation  in  the  British  territory. 

The  issue  of  sanctions  is  not  without 
limits.  In  March  of  1970,  the  United  States 
first  exercised  its  veto  on  a  proposal  to  in- 
clude further  mandatory  provisions  to  the 
effect  that  all  states  should  sever  all  ties 
with  the  Smith  regime,  including  means  of 
transportation,  postal  service,  and  all  forms 
of  communication.  The  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Yost,  pointed  out  that  his  gov- 
ernment shared  the  desire  to  achieve  an 
equitable  solution  to  this  problem,  but  that: 

The  question  .  .  .  arises  whether  these  more 
extreme  measures  which  have  been  suggested  would 
be  sufficiently  supported  by  the  international  com- 
munity, especially  those  most  directly  concerned,  to 
make  them  in  fact  effective  .... 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  consistently  attached  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  maintenance  of  communica- 
tions even  where  relations  were  strained, 
since  we  would  view  most  seriously  the 
prospect  of  leaving  U.S.  citizens  anywhere 


in  the  world  without  the  means  to  travel  and 
communicate. 

As  to  the  U.S.  actions  pursuant  to  the 
Security  Council  decisions,  on  January  5, 
1967,  President  Johnson  issued  Executive 
Order  11322,  which  implemented  for  the 
United  States  the  Security  Council's  Resolu- 
tion 232  of  December  16,  1966. 

The  Security  Council  reconvened  on  the 
question  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  on  May 
29,  1968,  unanimously  adopted  Resolution 
253,  which  reaffirmed  the  1966  resolution, 
expanded  the  scope  of  the  sanctions,  and  in 
addition,  established  a  committee  of  the 
Security  Council  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Sanctions  Committee)  to  monitor  the 
implementation  of  the  sanctions.  The  United 
States  has  been  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Sanctions  Committee,  and  we  submit 
quarterly  reports  regarding  trade  (medical 
and  educational  materials  are  permitted) 
and  investigations  of  possible  violations.  To 
date  there  are  237  cases  of  alleged  sanctions 
violations  by  various  states.  Thirty-three  of 
those  cases  involve  U.S.  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  status  of  the  Byrd  amendment  and  its 
repeal  are  inextricably  a  part  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Sanctions  Committee.  In 
November  1971,  President  Nixon  signed  into 
law  the  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act,  of  which  section  503  was  the  Byrd 
amendment.  The  Byrd  amendment  permits 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  strategic  and  critical  materials,  in- 
cluding those  from  Rhodesia.  A  key  item 
included  in  this  category  is  chrome. 

This  legislation  had  as  a  stated  objective 
the  lessening  of  U.S.  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  source  of  chromium  im- 
ports. During  the  period  before  1972,  the 
United  States  had  imported  from  the  Soviet 
Union  about  one-half  of  its  metallurgical- 
grade  chromite.  We  imported  virtually  no 
chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  from  1968 
through  1971  inclusive,  and  no  ferrochrome 
before  1972.  Since  1972,  our  metallurgical- 
grade  chromite  imports  from  Rhodesia  have 
remained  steady  at  approximately  10  percent 
of  total  U.S.  imports  of  this  material. 
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However,  imports  of  Rhodesian  chromite 
seem  to  have  replaced  declining  purchases 
from  other  countries  rather  than  to  have 
displaced  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  general,  importation  of  this  material  from 
areas  other  than  Soviet  Union  has  fallen, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  its 
relative  percentage  of  total  U.S.  imports. 

A  few  days  after  assuming  the  Presidency, 
President  Ford  stated  his  full  commitment 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  has  declared  [in  a  letter  to 
Representative  John  Buchanan  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1974]  that  he  is  personally  con- 
vinced that  the  Byrd  amendment  is  "not 
essential  to  our  national  security,  brings  us 
no  real  economic  advantages,  and  is  costly 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  our  conduct  of  foreign  relations."  His 
statement  is  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
U.S.  posture  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Security  Council's  Sanctions  Committee.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
repeal  the  Byrd  amendment. 


Department  Discusses  Situation 
in  Angola 

Statement  by  Nathaniel  Davis 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  * 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  subcommittee  for  an  exchange  of  views 
on  the  situation  in  Angola. 

Angola,  as  you  know,  will  be  the  last  of 
Portugal's  African  colonies  to  attain  its  in- 
dependence, which  is  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 11  of  this  year.  Unlike  the  situation  in 
the  other  territories,  where  a  single  libera- 
tion movement  existed  when  Portugal  em- 
barked on  its  policy  of  decolonization  last 
year,  three  major  liberation  groups  have 
existed  in  Angola  for  some  years.  In  addition 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  14. 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  2,0402. 


to  agreement  with  Portugal,  the  three  groups 
had  to  agree  among  themselves  on  the 
modalities  for  independence.  This  was  done 
last  January,  and  a  transitional  government 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  three 
movements  and  of  Portugal  was  installed 
on  January  31. 

The  basic  problem  posed  by  the  separate 
identities  of  the  three  groups  and  the  strong 
competition  between  them  for  ultimate 
leadership  of  Angola  was  not  resolved;  and 
as  you  know,  there  have  been  recurring 
serious  outbreaks  of  violence  since  January. 
The  three  movements,  divided  by  ethnic, 
ideological,  and  personal  differences,  have 
made  several  efforts  to  reach  political  ac- 
commodation and  to  insure  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  independence;  but  fighting  among 
them  has  continued.  A  second  "summit" 
meeting  between  leaders  of  the  three  groups 
took  place  in  Nakuru,  Kenya,  June  16-21, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  President  Ken- 
yatta.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  three 
leaders — Agostinho  Neto  of  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(MPLA),  Holden  Roberto  of  the  National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (FNLA), 
and  Jonas  Savimbi  of  the  National  Union  for 
the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNIT A) 
— will  continue  to  make  serious  efforts  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  negotia- 
tions. The  agreement  reached  on  June  21 
pledged  each  of  them  to  sharing  in  the 
preparations  for  independence  without  ad- 
ditional bloodshed.  Fighting  between  MPLA 
and  FNLA  broke  out  again  late  last  week, 
however. 

Our  own  position  toward  the  future  in- 
dependent Angola  was  started  by  President 
Ford  at  the  White  House  dinner  for  Presi- 
dent Kaunda  of  Zambia  on  April  19,  when 
he  said: 

...  we  have  been  following  developments  in 
southern  Africa  with  great,  great  interest.  For  many 
years  the  United  States  has  supported  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  that  area,  and  we 
continue  to  do  so  today. 

We  view  the  coming  independence  of  Mozambique, 
Angola,  and  the  island  territories  with  great  satis- 
faction, just  as  we  viewed  the  independence  of 
Guinea-Bissau  just  last  year. 
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.  .  .  America  stands  ready  to  help  the  emerging 
countries  .  .  .  and  to  provide  what  assistance  we 
can  .... 

I  would  add  that  we  hope  to  enter  into 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  independ- 
ent Angola  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Although  the  problems  now  facing  Angola 
and  its  leaders  are  profound,  the  country  has 
a  great  potential  which  can  only  be  realized 
if  peace  and  order  prevail.  Angola's  natural 
and  human  resources  will,  in  the  long  term, 
make  it  a  politically  important  and  eco- 
nomically viable  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  We  look  forward  to  welcoming 
Angola  into  the  international  community  and 
wish  the  leaders  success  in  reaching  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  their  differences. 


United  States  Extends  Recognition 
to   Republic  of  Cape  Verde 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  July 
5  from  President  Ford  to  President  Aristedes 
Pereira  of  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde,  which 
ivas  released  on  July  1U- 

Weekly   Compilation   of   Presidential    Documents   dated    July   21 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  American  peo- 
ple join  me  in  extending  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  you  and  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cape  Verde  on  the  occasion  of  your 
independence.  In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment extends  recognition  to  Cape  Verde. 

I  am  aware  of  the  serious  drought  which 
has  affected  the  islands  for  the  past  eight 
years.  I  know  that  this  situation  must  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  as  your  government 
assumes  the  responsibilities  for  the  well- 
being  of  your  people.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
steps  already  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
provide  humanitarian  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  Cape  Verde  will  help  alleviate  the 
current  hardship  and  provide  a  base  for 
economic  development  and  future  prosperity. 

As  the  historic  ties  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Cape  Verde  grow  and  strengthen, 
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I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  for  our 
two  nations  to  work  together  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  5,  1975. 


Department  Urges  U.S.  Participation 
in  African   Development   Fund 

Statement  by  Nathaniel  Davis 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  U.S. 
membership  in  the  African  Development 
Fund.  The  statement  of  my  colleague  As- 
sistant Secretary  Cooper  [Charles  A.  Cooper, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
International  Affairs]  has  already  provided 
you  with  a  background  analysis  of  the  Fund 
and  its  financial  operations.  I  would  like  to 
add  to  Assistant  Secretary  Cooper's  state- 
ment and  underline  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  in  our  general  relations  with 
Africa. 

The  African  Development  Fund  is  the 
African  Development  Bank's  affiliate  insti- 
tution for  providing  concessional  assistance 
to  Bank  members.  The  Fund's  membership 
includes  the  Bank,  representing  its  member 
states,  and  non-African  donors.  We  are  pro- 
posing that  the  U.S.  Government  join  and 
contribute  to  the  Fund,  the  appropriate 
vehicle  for  American  financial  participation 
in  the  joint  regional  development  activities 
of  the  two  institutions.  We  do  not  consider 
the  provisions  of  the  Bank's  charter  which 
exclude  non-African  members  to  be  detri- 
mental to  our  interests  nor  an  argument 
against  our  belonging  to  the  Fund. 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Development  Institutions  and  Finance  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing  on 
July  15.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Our  primary  purpose  in  seeking  to  join 
the  African  Development  Fund  is  to  take 
our  place  with  other  donors  in  providing  the 
financial  resources  required  by  an  institu- 
tion already  proven  effective  in  the  African 
development  effort.  It  is  the  clear  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  our  assistance  should  be 
directed  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest  nations. 
Africa,  despite  progress  made  in  recent 
years,  remains  one  of  the  poorest  regions 
of  the  world.  Sixteen  of  the  world's  twenty- 
five  least  developed  countries  are  in  Africa. 
The  resources  of  the  African  Development 
Fund  have  been  largely  directed  to  these  16 
states.  Thus,  American  membership  in  the 
Fund  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  own 
policies  in  encouraging  African  economic 
development. 

Our  growing  economic  stake  in  Africa 
also  argues  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
African  Development  Fund.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Cooper  has  noted  the  quintupling — 
from  $1  billion  to  $5  billion — of  American 
private  investment  in  Africa  over  the  last 
decade.  U.S.  trade  with  Africa  doubled  in 
value  during  1974.  The  value  of  U.S.  exports 
to  Africa  increased  by  58  percent  in  1974 
although  the  doubling  of  trade  largely  re- 
flects increased  petroleum  imports  from 
Nigeria,  now  our  first  supplier  of  imported 
oil.  The  combined  long-term  trade  and  in- 
vestment figures  show  a  clear  trend  toward 
greatly  increased  interest  by  American  busi- 
ness in  African  countries,  both  as  suppliers 
and  as  purchasers  of  goods  and  services  in 
our  international  trade. 

This  growth  in  our  trade  and  investment 
relations  with  Africa  has  also  involved  a 
significant  shift  in  geographic  emphasis. 
Until  the  1960's,  when  the  majority  of  black 
African  nations  achieved  independence,  the 
American  economic  stake  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  was  almost  as  important  as 
our  economic  involvement  in  the  rest  of 
Africa  combined.  However,  when  Angola 
becomes  independent  this  year,  73  percent 
of  direct  American  investment  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  and  over  three-fourths 
of  our  trade  with  that  area  will  be  with 
independent  black  African  countries.  Thus, 
our  interest  in  those  countries  belonging  to 


the  African  Development  Bank  has  grown 
substantially. 

Generally  speaking,  regional  development 
finance  institutions  have  two  major  advan- 
tages: 

— Greater  familiarity  with  and  focus  on 
regional  development  problems. 

— Ability  to  provide  a  training  ground  in 
sound  principles  of  development  finance  for 
regional  nationals. 

These  merits  are  particularly  valid  in  the 
case  of  the  African  Development  Bank  and 
Fund. 

The  application  of  local  expertise  by  the 
Fund  has  been  reflected  in  the  institution's 
rightfully  directing  its  major  efforts  toward 
rural  infrastructure  in  the  poorest  African 
countries.  Compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
developing  world,  infrastructure  deficiencies 
in  Africa  are  relatively  more  important  and 
intimately  related  to  problems  of  rural  de- 
velopment and  self-sufficiency  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

Local  confidence  in  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  stems  from  the  Bank's  status  as 
a  unique  example  of  self-help  within  the 
developing  world.  The  African  decision  to 
restrict  Bank  membership  to  African  states 
meant  substantially  reduced  prospects  for 
capital  resources.  Nevertheless,  the  Africans, 
on  the  basis  of  their  colonial  experience, 
were  determined  to  establish  an  institution 
with  full  commitment  to  African  interests. 
The  African  Development  Fund  was  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  affiliated  institution  to 
permit  developed  country  participation  in 
the  African  development  effort  without  dilut- 
ing the  African  character  of  the  Bank.  The 
African  oil  producers  (Algeria,  Libya,  Ni- 
geria, and  Gabon)  have  recently  increased 
their  combined  capital  subscriptions  to  the 
Bank  by  $78  million.  In  addition,  the  Afri- 
cans have  asked  Arab  donors  to  use  the  Bank 
and  Fund  as  vehicles  for  transferring  Arab 
oil-producer  resources  into  Africa.  Finally, 
Algeria  has  turned  over  its  $20  million  con- 
tribution to  the  Arab-African  solidarity  fund 
to  the  Bank  for  administration. 

Training  in  development  finance  for  Afri- 
cans within  the  Bank's  operations  is  partic- 
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ularly  effective  not  only  because  the  Bank 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  African  govern- 
ments but  also  because  the  trainees  are 
exposed  to  the  expertise  of  the  technical 
assistance  staff  provided  separately  by  all 
major  Fund  donors.  I  would  like  strongly  to 
endorse  Assistant  Secretary  Cooper's  sup- 
port for  continued  AID-funded  [Agency  for 
International  Development]  American  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Bank  following  our 
membership  in  the  Fund.  This  formula  of 
a  Treasury-sponsored  contribution  to  the 
Fund  coupled  with  separate  AID-funded 
technical  assistance  to  the  Bank  is  the  most 
appropriate  way  for  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  two  institutions. 

Assistant  Secretary  Cooper  has  described 
the  growing  financial  importance  of  both  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  Fund.  These 
institutions  are  now  recognized  by  the  inter- 
national financial  community  as  vigorous  and 
effective  participants  in  the  African  develop- 
ment process.  Participant  donors  have  al- 
ready begun  the  process  of  increasing  their 
contributions  to  the  Fund.  Fund  procure- 
ment is  growing  rapidly.  Since  procurement 
is  limited  to  firms  whose  governments  are 
members  of  the  Bank  and  Fund,  American 
companies  will  not  have  access  to  the 
business  opportunities  arising  from  that  in- 
creased Fund  procurement  until  we  have 
made  our  contribution. 

American  membership  in  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  is  consistent  with  our  con- 
tributions to  the  concessional  loan  facilities 
of  other  regional  financial  institutions  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  Conversely,  a  re- 
fusal to  participate  might  be  construed  as 
a  discriminatory  act  and  cast  doubt  on  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  African  development. 
During  my  recent  consultations  with  officials 
of  the  African  Development  Bank,  it  was 
made  clear  to  me  that  our  participation  in 
the  Fund  has  become  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  to  them.  African  partici- 
pants expressed  similar  views  during  the 
symposium  on  "Changing  Vistas  in  U.S.- 
African Economic  Relations"  which  Chair- 
man Diggs  [Representative  Charles  C.  Diggs, 
Jr.],  sponsored  here  last  March.  The  Afri- 
can keynote  speaker,  the  representative  of 


the  Organization  for  African  Unity,  and  the 
representative  of  the  African  Development 
Bank  urged  the  United  States  to  join  the 
African  Development  Fund. 

We  seek  a  cooperative  basis  for  our  grow- 
ing economic  interdependence  with  the  de- 
veloping world.  We  seek  to  emphasize  to 
African  and  other  developing  nations  that 
we  must  have  pragmatic  dialogue  on  the  spe- 
cific problems  of  the  developing  world  and 
joint  efforts  to  develop  solutions  in  which 
we  can  actively  participate.  Most  impor- 
tant to  African  nations  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion on  our  part  that  we  are  committed  to 
assisting  them  in  their  own  objective  of 
achieving  a  better  life  for  their  peoples. 
Membership  in  the  African  Development 
Fund  is  entirely  consistent  with  this  ap- 
proach. 

President  Ford,  in  his  September  1974 
legislative  goals  message  to  the  Congress, 
urged  early  authorization  of  American  mem- 
bership in  the  Fund.  I  can  only  reiterate  to. 
this  committee  his  appeal  for  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  authorization  request. 


U.S.  Provides   Assistance 
to   Cape  Verde 

AID    press   release   65   dated    July    2 

The  new  island  Government  of  Cape 
Verde,  a  former  Portuguese  possession,  will 
receive  a  $3  million  agricultural-sector  sup- 
port loan  and  grants  totaling  $2  million  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  assist  it  in  its  early  days  of  independence. 

Cape  Verde,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  300,000,  obtained  its  independence  on  July 
5.  A  Constituent  Assembly,  which  was 
elected  June  30,  is  empowered  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  select  a  President.  The  Cape 
Verde  Archipelago  has  been  governed  since 
December  1974  by  the  Transitional  Govern- 
ment of  Cape  Verde. 

Cape  Verde  obtains  its  independence  at  a 
time  when  the  10  islands  are  suffering  from 
an  eight-year  drought  related  to  the  Sahelian 
drought  in  continental  Africa.  The  drought 
has  reduced  agricultural  output,  particularly 
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maize  and  livestock,  to  about  one-fourth  of 
its  normal  level  and  has  made  the  economy 
heavily  dependent  on  imported  food  for  sub- 
sistence. Portugal,  which  has  been  providing 
assistance  up  to  $30  million  annually,  an- 
nounced it  would  no  longer  continue  large- 
scale  assistance  after  independence. 

The  transitional  government  appealed  to 
the  U.N.  agencies  and  to  bilateral  donors  for 
assistance  both  in  meeting  its  immediate 
need  for  food  and  in  development  programs 
to  foster  the  newly  independent  country's 
economic  development. 

Assistance  is  being  given  Cape  Verde  at 
a  time  when  there  is  estimated  to  be  only  one 
month's  supply  of  basic  foods  in  the  islands. 
A  $1  million  grant  which  was  signed  on  June 
30  will  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  food 
from  the  United  States  for  distribution  to 
the  needy  and  to  assist  food-for-work  proj- 
ects. An  amendment  adding  an  additional  $1 
million  is  planned  in  July.  The  transitional 
government  has  estimated  food  requirements 
for  1975  at  about  70,000  tons,  including 
40,000  tons  of  maize,  8,000  tons  of  beans, 
8,000  tons  of  maize  and  cassava  flour,  and 
4,500  tons  of  milk  powder. 

The  $3  million  agricultural  loan,  also 
signed  June  30,  will  provide  financing  for 
foreign  exchange  and  local  costs  to  support 
labor-intensive  rural  works  projects,  in- 
cluding land  clearing,  construction  of  access 
roads,  conservation  works,  and  small-scale 
irrigation  facilities.  Project  activities  will  be 
organized  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Co- 
ordination and  Labor.  The  soil  and  water 
conservation  works  would  be  located  pri- 
marily on  Santo  Antao  island,  which  has  the 
greatest  agricultural  potential,  as  well  as  on 
Sao  Vicente,  Fogo,  Brava,  and  Santiago. 
These  would  include  building  dikes  in  valley 
areas  to  catch  alluvial  soils  washed  from  the 
mountainsides,  erection  of  retaining  walls  to 
prevent  further  erosion  of  soils  into  valley 
areas  used  for  crop  production,  and  con- 
struction of  stone  and  concrete  aqueducts  to 
permit  irrigation  of  valley  areas  through  the 
diking  system. 

The  overall  project  goal  is  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  and  increase 
small-farmer  income  as  well  as  reducing  Cape 


Verde's  dependence  on  imported  food  com- 
modities. The  loan  will  be  repaid  in  dollars 
within  40  years  from  the  first  disbursement, 
including  a  grace  period  not  to  exceed  10 

years. 

U.S.-U.K.  Creative  Arts  Fellowships 
Established  To  Mark  Bicentennial 

Press  release  354  dated  July  2 

As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  announced  on  July  1  a 
program  of  fellowships  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts.  The  exchange  of  notes 
establishing  the  program,  which  will  be 
jointly  funded,  took  place  in  London  between 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  Elliot  Richardson,  and 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  James  Callag- 
han. 

Under  the  new  program,  up  to  five  fellow- 
ships will  be  awarded  each  year  for  a  period 
of  five  years  in  such  fields  as  drama,  opera, 
ballet,  music,  cinema,  television,  graphics, 
design,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
or  any  other  field  of  activity  considered  by 
the  selection  committees  to  be  in  the  spirit  of 
the  fellowships.  The  fellowships  will  be  open 
to  men  and  women  already  established  in 
their  fields  who  show  a  clear  potential  to 
become  prominent  members  of  their  pro- 
fessions. 

Fellowships  for  American  participants, 
which  will  be  funded  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  will  be  administered  by  the  Endow- 
ment. In  the  United  Kingdom  the  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  British  Council. 

Thomas  L.  Hughes,  President  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace 
and  former  American  Minister  at  London, 
has  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
American  selection  committee.  Others  on  the 
committee  will  be  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 
John  Richardson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs;  and 
George  Sanderson,  Educational  Attache  of 
the  British  Embassy  in  Washington. 
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Department   Discusses  Status  of  International   Energy  Program 


Statement  by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  1 


The  energy  crisis  is  not  only  a  crisis  in  our 
economy;  it  is  a  fundamental  challenge  to 
our  security  as  a  nation  and  to  our  role  in 
the  world.  At  present,  the  element  in  our 
economy  most  critical  to  employment  and 
prosperity  is  subject  to  manipulation  both  as 
to  price  and  as  to  supply  by  countries  that  do 
not  necessarily  have  an  interest  in  our  well- 
being  and  success. 

Just  as  we  are  vulnerable,  so  are  the  other 
main  industrial  countries.  Most  of  them  are 
far  more  dependent  on  oil  imports  than  we 
are;  most  have  fewer  energy  resources  to 
develop. 

And  the  industrial  countries  have  a  strong 
interest  in  cooperation  with  each  other  to 
overcome  their  vulnerability.  Alone,  no 
single  country  can,  through  conservation  and 
the  creation  of  alternative  sources,  create  a 
new  balance  in  the  world  market  for  oil  and 
thus  bring  the  price  down.  In  the  next  few 
years  no  country  can  successfully  defend 
alone  against  a  new  embargo  or  massive 
shifts  in  petrodollars.  Finally,  no  single 
country  can  alone  carry  out  all  the  research 
and  development  (R.  &  D.)  or  provide  all  the 
capital  required  for  replacing  fossil  fuels 
when  they  are  exhausted. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  industrial 
countries  would  all  suffer  if  they  failed  to 
restore  competitive  conditions  to  the  oil 
market.  A  degree  of  national  freedom  would 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
on  July  14.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


permanently  be  lost.  It  would  be  far  more 
difficult  to  restore  sustained  growth.  The 
industrial  world  would  begin  to  split  as  each 
country  offered  political  and  economic  con- 
cessions in  an  effort  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  the  oil  producers.  The  future  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East  might  be  ir- 
reparably compromised. 

It  was  this  sense  of  shared  interest  that 
led  to  the  U.S.  initiative  to  convene  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  in  February 
1974.  As  a  consequence,  the  International 
Energy  Agency  was  founded  in  November 
1974.  Eighteen  countries  now  belong  to  it. 
The  IEA's  objectives  are: 

— To  provide  security  against  a  new  oil 
embargo  by  a  coordinated  program  to  build 
oil  stocks  and  to  share  available  oil  in  an 
emergency; 

— To  share  equitably  among  industrial 
countries  the  burden  of  conservation;  and 

— To  coordinate  our  measures  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  alternative  sources. 

Current   Situation 

That  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.  What  has 
so  far  been  accomplished? 

First,  emergency  planning.  On  the  basis 
of  the  detailed  agreement  signed  in  Novem- 
ber, the  IEA  now  has  the  necessary  planning 
and  machinery  in  a  good  state  of  readiness, 
should  we  be  confronted  with  a  new  embargo 
situation.  In  order  to  back  them  up,  each 
country  must  have  authority  to  implement 
quick-acting  conservation  measures  on  a 
coordinated  basis,  and  we  need  decisions  to 
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raise  emergency  oil  stocks  in  all  countries 
from  the  present  minimum  of  60  days  of 
imports  to  the  agreed  level  of  90  days. 

In  contrast  to  some  other  IEA  members, 
the  United  States  has  lagged  in  developing 
the  needed  emergency  authorities.  On  the 
other  hand,  congressional  action  to  create  a 
90-day  petroleum  reserve  will  put  us  ahead 
of  our  partners  in  this  critical  area.  How- 
ever, both  emergency  powers  and  more 
storage  are  necessary  for  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  a  new  embargo.  It  is  clear  that  in- 
stability in  the  Middle  East  creates  a  very 
real  potential  for  a  new  interruption  in  oil 
supplies. 

Second,  conservation.  However  necessary, 
it  is  painful  and  costly  to  restrain  demand 
for  oil.  And  as  a  matter  of  simple  politics, 
few  other  industrialized  countries  will  be 
willing  to  sustain  a  strong  conservation  pro- 
gram over  time  unless  others  join  them,  and 
there  is  thus  the  possibility  of  changing 
market  conditions  and  eventually  bringing 
oil  prices  down.  For  this  reason  we  proposed 
and  the  IEA  adopted  the  goal  of  saving  2 
million  barrels  per  day  (MMBD)  of  oil  by 
the  end  of  1975  and  distributed  the  target 
among  countries  according  to  their  oil  con- 
sumption. Since  we  have  half  the  oil  con- 
sumption of  the  group,  our  target  was 
1  MMBD  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  IEA 
have  taken  action  to  decrease  oil  demand, 
by  passing  through  increased  crude  costs  to 
the  end  user,  by  new  taxation,  by  such 
specific  conservation  measures  as  fuel 
switching  and  lighting  and  heating  regula- 
tions. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  has  lagged. 
So  far  the  only  major  conservation  measure 
with  immediate  effect  that  this  country  has 
taken  is  the  oil  import  fees.  Decontrol  of  old 
oil  over  the  phased  schedule  the  President 
will  recommend  will  add  very  substantially 
to  our  conservation  effort,  bringing  us  up  to 
the  level  where  other  countries  are  already. 

The  lagging  performance  of  the  United 
States  can  be  seen  in  comparisons  with  other 
countries'  results.  Between  the  first  quarter 
of  1973  and  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
Germany's  oil  consumption  fell  by  14  per- 


cent, Italy's  by  8  percent,  Japan's  by  8 
percent,  Britain's  by  18  percent,  ours  by  6 
percent.  And  yet  of  all  these  countries  the 
recession,  which  of  course  has  reduced  de- 
mand for  oil,  was  far  more  severe  here  than 
elsewhere.  We  have  the  world's  highest  per 
capita  consumption  of  energy — twice  Ger- 
many's— but  we  have  not  been  doing  our 
part. 

H.R.  6860  [A  Bill  To  Provide  a  Compre- 
hensive Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion 
Program]  would  save  us  an  estimated 
314,000  barrels  per  day  in  1977— not  much 
more  than  the  program  Britain  has  already 
undertaken  with  an  economy  one-tenth  the 
size  of  ours. 

Third,  alternative  sources.  The  basic  ac- 
tions to  stimulate  the  development  of  new 
energy  must  of  course  be  national:  the  pro- 
vision of  subsidies  to  high-cost  or  untested 
energy  developments;  tax  incentives;  ade- 
quate domestic  pricing  policies;  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  or  undesirable  legal  obstruc- 
tions. But  there  are  important  contributions 
to  be  made  internationally: 

— By  finding  a  way  to  cooperate  in  R.  &  D. 
without  jeopardizing  proprietary  rights.  No 
country  has  a  monopoly  on  scientific  imagina- 
tion and  innovation.  Even  the  United  States, 
with  its  major  public  and  private  industry 
commitment  to  energy  R.  &  D.,  has  much 
to  gain  through  avoiding  duplication  and 
sharing  costs  and  through  scientific  cross- 
fertilization. 

— By  encouraging  the  flow  of  foreign 
capital  into  areas  of  energy  development 
where  it  is  needed  and  wanted.  All  of  us 
have  capital-short  economies;  with  perhaps 
a  trillion  dollars  of  new  capital  needed  in  the 
energy  sector  in  IEA  countries  over  the  next 
10  years,  we  have  an  interest  in  finding  ways 
to  encourage  foreign  investment  without 
jeopardizing  the  achievement  of  the  national 
energy  policy  goal  of  independence. 

— By  assuring  that  countries  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  group  by 
developing  higher  cost  energy  sources  are 
protected  against  possible  predatory  pricing 
by  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting  Countries]    and   are   not   penalized 
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if  for  other  reasons  prices  fall  on  the  inter- 
national oil  market.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
the  minimum  safeguard  price  concept,  in 
which  each  country  in  the  IE  A,  by  means  of 
its  own  choosing,  applies  a  comparable  level 
of  border  protection  to  energy  investment. 
Contrary  to  what  is  often  suggested,  this 
mechanism  would  not  assure  a  minimum 
price  to  OPEC;  it  is  a  guarantee  only  to  our 
own  investors  that  they  will  not  face  com- 
petition from  imported  oil  below  a  minimum 
preestablished  level  well  below  current  world 
prices. 

IEA  countries  agreed  in  principle  on  these 
three  points  in  March.  They  are  now  being 
elaborated  within  the  Agency  with  the  ob- 
jective of  having  a  complete  package  ready 
for  adoption  by  year's  end. 

Future  Action 

Domestically  and  internationally,  we  have 
just  begun  on  conservation  and  alternative 
sources.  The  question  we  must  ask  is  how 
far  we  must  go,  how  fast. 

The  answer  must  come,  in  part,  from 
analysis  of  the  staying  power  of  the  oil 
cartel.  In  May  OPEC  produced  26  MMBD 
as  against  32.8  MMBD  in  September  1973, 
just  before  the  crisis.  Despite  the  soft 
market,  the  OPEC  price  structure  has  come 
through  largely  intact,  although  quality 
differentials  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated 
and  credit  terms  lengthened.  Now  demand 
will  firm,  as  we  go  into  the  winter  and  out 
of  the  recession.  In  the  absence  of  additional 
conservation  measures,  the  OPEC  market 
may  rise  to  preembargo  levels  by  the  end  of 
1977.  In  the  late  1970's  it  may  begin  to  fall 
again  as  North  Sea,  Alaskan,  Mexican,  and 
Chinese  oil  comes  on  the  market  in  large 
quantities. 

Even  if  there  are  no  new  conservation 
measures,  and  if  OPEC  succeeds  in  raising 
prices  to  offset  any  increased  costs  of  its 
imports,  some  oil-exporting  countries  will 
already  have  gone  into  balance-of-payments 
deficit  during  the  period  1975-77.  Algeria  is 
in  deficit  now;  so  is  Libya;  Venezuela  and 
Iran  may  follow.  These  pressures  will  in- 
tensify   in    the    late    1970's    as    the    OPEC 


market  shrinks,  when  most  producers  other 
than  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  may  go  into 
deficit. 

A  serious  program  of  conservation — the  2 
MMBD  the  President  proposed  for  the 
United  States  by  the  end  of  1977,  matched 
by  other  IEA  members  to  make  4  MMBD — 
would  greatly  intensify  the  pressures  on  the 
cartel. 

Given  the  cohesion  the  cartel  has  shown 
this  year  during  the  recession,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  such  a  conservation  program  would 
suffice.  To  be  sure  that  the  cartel  loses  its 
exclusive  capacity  to  set  oil  prices  and  does 
not  regain  it,  we  probably  would  have  to 
compress  the  OPEC  market  to  somewhat 
over  20  MMBD.  In  the  next  decade,  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  large-scale  program  of 
developing  fossil  fuels.  For  the  United  States 
this  would  imply  an  import  level  of  3  to 
5  MMBD  in  the  mid-1980's,  as  proposed  by 
the  President. 

To  see  the  meaning  of  this,  consider  the 
possible  price  increase  OPEC  now  threatens 
us  with.  Each  additional  dollar  on  the  price 
of  oil  might  reduce  demand  by  one-half  to  1 
MMBD,  out  of  a  market  of  a  little  more  than 
25  MMBD.  OPEC  can  now  absorb  cuts  like 
that  without  excessive  difficulty.  But  if  we 
had  the  President's  program  in  place,  the 
scope  for  such  price  increases  would  be 
greatly  reduced  or  eliminated  in  the  next 
three  years.  Not  only  would  they  be  unjusti- 
fied, as  now;  they  would  be  infeasible. 

Consumer-Producer  Dialogue 

In  parallel  with  our  effort  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs  of  consumer  cooperation,  we 
are  also  seeking  to  establish  a  basis  for  pro- 
ductive dialogue  between  consuming  and 
producing  nations.  The  first  formal  attempt 
to  launch  a  multilateral  energy  dialogue  in 
Paris  this  past  April  did  not  succeed. 

In  May  Secretary  Kissinger  proposed  a 
new  approach  to  the  launching  of  a  dialogue, 
broadening  it  to  include  the  whole  range  of 
relations  between  industrial  and  developing 
countries.  This  would  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  three  separate  commissions:  one  to 
cover  energy,  one  for  raw  materials,  and  one 
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to  consider  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment. The  reaction  to  Secretary  Kissinger's 
proposals  has  been  generally  positive,  and 
we  are  optimistic  that  sufficient  consensus 
can  be  reached  along  those  lines  over  the 
next  several  weeks  to  permit  agreement  to 
reconvene  the  Paris  meeting  in  early  fall 
to  prepare  for  the  creation  of  the  commis- 
sions. 

The  purpose  of  this  dialogue  is  broader 
than  energy;  it  is  to  find  a  realistic  and  equi- 
table basis  on  which  decisions  affecting  the 
main  elements  of  the  world  economy  can  be 
shared  between  industrial  and  developing 
countries.  The  oil  producers  must  understand 
that  unilateral  exercise  of  their  power  to 
raise  prices  at  this  time  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  this  purpose. 

For  two  years  we  have  all  been  trying,  in 
the  United  States  and  among  industrial 
countries,  to  build  agreement  around  the 
tougher  energy  policies  we  must  all  adopt. 
We  have  so  far  achieved  far  less  than  we 
require.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  judge  what 
now  can  be  done  by  what  has  been  done.  It 
has  always  been  true  that  the  great  democ- 
racies are  extraordinarily  difficult  to  get 
moving.  But  when  they  do,  they  go  very  far. 
I  think  both  our  friends  and  our  adversaries 
should  keep  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman.  So 
should  we,  for  it  is  high  time  that  we  get  on 
with  it. 


U.S.  Rejects  Fisheries   Regulations 
Proposed  by  ICNAF 

Press    release   382    dated   July    18 

The  United  States  on  July  18  rejected  a 
proposal  from  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF)  which  would  regulate  the  over- 
all fishing  off  the  U.S.  coast  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina  in  1976. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  total  catch  would 
be  reduced  to  650,000  metric  tons  in  1976 
from  the  allowable  catch  of  850,000  metric 
tons  in  1975,  but  squid  would  be  excluded 
from  the  quota — which  was  not  the  case  in 


previous  years.  Quotas  on  squid  will  allow  a 
catch  of  74,000  tons  of  that  species  in  1976, 
up  from  71,000  tons  in  1974.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  voted  against  the  pro- 
posal at  the  ICNAF  annual  meeting  which 
was  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  from  June 
10  to  20,  1975. 

At  the  catch  level  of  650,000  tons  plus  the 
squid,  scientists  estimate  that  a  full  decade 
would  be  required  for  stock  recovery.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  associated  probability 
of  approximately  30  percent  that  recovery 
will  not  begin  in  1976  at  this  catch  level, 
and  hence  a  longer  period  of  recovery  may 
be  required. 

The  United  States  had  proposed  a  quota  of 
550,000  tons,  including  squid,  which  would 
have  meant  a  five-year  recovery  period  with 
a  90  percent  probability  of  recovery,  starting 
in  1976.  That  proposal,  along  with  others 
ranging  up  to  800,000  tons  (13-year  re- 
covery, 59  percent  chance  of  success),  was 
rejected  by  the  Commission  before  the  650,- 
000  level  was  agreed  upon  unanimously.  A 
later  proposal  to  exclude  squid  from  the  total 
was  carried  by  a  majority  vote  over  U.S. 
objections. 

In  announcing  the  official  objection,  which 
will  exclude  the  United  States  from  applica- 
bility of  the  proposal  if  it  becomes  effective 
for  others,  Ambassador  Thomas  A.  Clingan, 
Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans 
and  Fisheries  Affairs,  called  the  situation 
"intolerable." 

"The  United  States  has  been  watching 
massive  overfishing  off  its  coasts  for  some 
years  now,"  the  Ambassador  said.  "This 
kind  of  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Nor  can  we  any  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  leisurely  approach  to  fisheries 
problems.  The  resources  have  been  too  badly 
depleted,  and  the  American  fishermen  have 
suffered  too  much,  to  avoid  the  hard  deci- 
sions which  are  required  now  by  all  fishing 
nations." 

The  chief  U.S.  representative  to  ICNAF, 
David  H.  Wallace,  Associate  Administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
said  that  the  ICNAF  decision  to  increase  the 
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U.S.  quota  from  211,600  tons  in  1975  to 
230,000  tons  in  1976  had  not  persuaded  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  vote  for  the  proposal  or 
the  U.S.  Government  to  accept  it  after  it 
was  adopted  by  majority  vote. 

"We  attach  as  much  importance  to  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  the  valuable 
natural  resources  as  we  do  to  the  protection 
of  the  American  fishermen,"  Wallace  de- 
clared. "Starting  to  give  the  fishermen  a  real 
opportunity  to  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  fish  for  the  American  market,  as  they 
were  once  able  to  do,  is  not  enough.  We 
must  also  restore  the  productivity  of  the 
stocks.  Virtually  every  species  off  our  At- 
lantic coast  has  been  overfished,  some  very 
severely.  The  only  way  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion is  by  a  drastic  cutback  in  catch  and 
fishing  effort,  and  this  is  what  the  United 
States  is  insisting  upon." 

The  question  of  the  overall  allowable  catch 
and  the  exclusion  of  squid  from  it  will  be 
taken  up  again  at  a  special  meeting  of 
ICNAF  in  Montreal.  A  decision  had  already 
been  made  to  schedule  the  meeting  to  discuss 
various  matters,  mostly  related  to  the  Cana- 
dian coast,  which  had  not  been  resolved  at 
the  annual  meeting.  The  United  States  has 
put  the  quota  and  squid  issue  on  the  agenda 
for  the  special  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
September  22-27. 

Each  individual  species  or  stock  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  quota  and  national  allo- 
cation. These  were  adopted  by  ICNAF  in 
June  and  do  not  appear  to  be  in  question. 
The  overall  quota  is  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  individual  quotas  and  is  designed  to 
focus  fishing  effort  as  precisely  as  possible 
on  target  species. 

One  reason  the  stocks  are  so  depleted  off 
the  U.S.  coast  is  that  there  is  an  unusually 
high  species  mix,  with  the  result  that  many 
fish  are  taken  as  a  bycatch,  or  incidental  to 
the  target  species.  Such  fish  are  often  sim- 
ply discarded  at  sea  or  made  into  fishmeal. 

The  basis  for  this  "two-tier"  quota  system 
was  laid  at  a  special  ICNAF  meeting  in 
Ottawa  in  October  1973  after  the  1973  an- 
nual meeting  had  ended  in  complete  failure. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  was  seriously 


considering  withdrawing  from  the  Commis- 
sion but  acceded  to  the  pleas  of  other  mem- 
bers to  enter  into  the  special  negotiations. 
They  produced  an  agreement  that  the  catch 
would  be  reduced  to  923,900  tons  in  1974 
and  850,000  tons  in  1975  from  the  over  1.1 
million  tons  it  had  reached  in  1972  and  1973. 

The  agreement  also  specified  that  the  catch 
would  be  further .  reduced  in  1976  to  the 
"amount  which  will  allow  the  biomass  to 
recover  to  a  level  which  will  produce  the 
maximum  sustainable  yield."  However,  the 
agreement  did  not  specify  how  long  the  re- 
covery period  was  to  be.  That  led  to  the 
present  difficulty. 

Three  other  U.S.  proposals  will  be  taken 
up  at  the  Montreal  meeting: 

1.  To  close  a  large  area  on  Georges  Bank, 
off  New  England,  to  fishing  with  bottom  gear 
all  year  round  in  order  to  protect  the  serious- 
ly depleted  groundfish  stocks  in  the  area, 
such  as  haddock. 

2.  To  license  fishing  vessels  from  all 
ICNAF  members  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic. 
At  the  present  time  some  members  do  not 
know  where  their  vessels  are  or  what  they 
are  fishing  for. 

3.  To  simplify  and  clarify  the  allowable 
exemptions  in  the  ICNAF  trawl  regulations, 
which  allow  for  a  bycatch  which  is  too  high. 

The  second  and  third  proposals  were 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  United  States. 
These  subjects  had  been  discussed  at  the 
June  and  earlier  meetings,  but  agreement 
was  not  reached  on  them  in  ICNAF.  The 
Georges  Bank  closure  proposal  had  already 
been  referred  to  the  special  meeting.  Prog- 
ress had  been  made  on  it  in  Edinburgh,  but 
time  did  not  permit  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  some  major  details. 

Members  of  ICNAF  are  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Ice- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Poland,  Portu- 
gal, Romania,  Spain,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
Cuba  has  indicated  it  might  join  ICNAF 
after  discussions  at  the  Montreal  meeting. 
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Vessels  from  most  of  these  countries  fish 
off  the  U.S.  coast,  but  a  few  nations  normally 
fish  only  in  the  ICNAF  areas  off  Canada  or 
Greenland. 


Report  on   World  Weather   Program 
Transmitted  to  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford  l 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

People  everywhere  recognize  that  weather 
influences  day-to-day  activities.  People  are 
also  mindful  that  weather,  sometimes  violent, 
breeds  storms  that  take  lives  and  destroy 
property.  Coupled  with  these  traditional 
concerns,  there  is  now  a  new  awareness  of 
the  cumulative  effects  of  weather.  The  im- 
pact of  climate  and  climatic  fluctuations 
upon  global  energy,  food  and  water  resources 
poses  a  potential  threat  to  the  quality  of  life 
everywhere. 

The  World  Weather  Program  helps  man 
cope  with  his  atmosphere.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  and  to  strengthen  this 
vital  international  program  as  these  atmos- 
pheric challenges — both  old  and  new — con- 
front us  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  significant  progress 
in  furthering  the  goals  of  the  World  Weather 
Program.  This  past  year  has  recorded  these 
accomplishments: 

— The  United  States  began  near-continu- 
ous viewing  of  weather  and  storms  over  most 
of  North  and  South  America  and  adjacent 
waters  through  the  use  of  two  geostationary 
satellites. 

— The  U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  and  the  European 
Space  Research  Organization  have  taken 
steps  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  ex- 
tending this  weather  watch  to  include  five 
geostationary  satellites  around  the  globe. 

— Computer  power  devoted  to  operational 
weather  services  and  to  atmospheric  re- 
search has  been  increased  appreciably.  This 


1  Transmitted  on  June  10  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 
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leads  to  immediate  gains  in  weather  predic- 
tion and  to  long-term  gains  in  extending 
the  time,  range  and  scope  of  weather  predic- 
tions and  in  assessing  the  consequences  of 
climatic  fluctuations  upon  man  and  of  man's 
activities  upon  climate. 

—During  the  summer  of  1974,  an  un- 
precedented event  in  international  science 
occurred  with  the  successful  conduct  of  an 
experiment  in  the  tropical  Atlantic.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  earth's  tropical  belt 
was  placed  under  intensive  observation  by 
69  nations  using  a  network  of  hundreds  of 
land  stations,  39  research  ships,  13  specially 
instrumented  aircraft  and  7  meteorological 
satellites.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are 
expected  to  permit  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  role  of  the  tropics  as  the  heat  source 
for  the  global  atmosphere  and  to  provide 
new  insight  into  the  origin  of  tropical  storms 
and  hurricanes. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67  of  the 
90th  Congress  declared  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  fully  in  the 
World  Weather  Program.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  Resolution  that  I  transmit  this  an- 
nual report  describing  current  and  planned 
Federal  activities  that  contribute,  in  part, 
to  this  international  program  from  which  all 
nations  benefit. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  June  10,  1975. 


U.S.-Japan  Committee  on  Cultural 
and  Educational  Cooperation 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  U.S.-Japan  Cultural 
and  Educational  Cooperation  June  21-23. 

Press  release  351   dated   June  30 

The  Joint  Committee  on  United  States-Japan 
Cultural  and  Educational  Cooperation  met  in  Hawaii, 
June  21-23,  1975. 

The  Committee  took  special  note  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the   cultural   and  educational  factors 
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in  achieving  mutual  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  It  recognized  the  increased 
importance  of  improved  communication  between  the 
two  countries  in  a  world  drawn  together  by  inter- 
dependence. Both  countries  were  seen  to  share 
numerous  societal  problems  brought  on  by  rapid 
technological  innovation,  especially  the  information 
explosion. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  Committee  reviewed 
progress  made  in  carrying  forward  the  recommenda- 
tions of  CULCON  VII  [Seventh  United  States- 
Japan  Conference  on  Cultural  and  Educational 
Interchange]  which  met  in  Tokyo  in  June  1974. 
These  included  cooperative  projects  and  activities 
in  the  fields  of  American  studies,  education, 
Japanese  studies,  journalist  exchange,  museum,  and 
television. 

The  Committee  was  gratified  to  note  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  private  participation 
on  both  sides,  thus  highlighting  the  unique  feature 
of  CULCON,  which  is  the  cooperation  between 
government  and  private  representatives  to  further 
mutual  understanding.  Greater  activity  by  the  sub- 
committees of  CULCON  suggests  the  possibility  of 
increased  cooperation  among  them. 

The  organization  of  the  Joint  Committee  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  panel  chair- 
men to  consider  what  modifications  might  be  rec- 
ommended to  CULCON  VIII. 

The  Committee  welcomed  the  June  18th  announce- 
ment by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  that  the  U.S. 
Administration  would  seek  to  integrate  and  obtain 
approval  this  year  of  proposals  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  establish  a  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Fund 
for  the  expansion  of  cultural  and  educational  ac- 
tivities between  both  nations. 

In  reviewing  activities  related  to  CULCON,  the 
Committee  particularly  noted: 

1.  The  Conference  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
Studies  Specialists  to  be  held  in  September  1975  in 
Japan  and  the  Bicentennial  World  Conference  on 
American  Studies  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  September  1976, 

2.  The  work  in  the  field  of  education  for  inter- 
national understanding  to  develop  educational 
materials  on  each  other's  country  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools, 

3.  The  increased  efforts  by  Japanese  government 
and  private  organizations  to  publish  books  and 
articles  on  Japan  translated  into  English, 

4.  The  increased  importance  of  exchanging  jour- 
nalists as  a  means  of  narrowing  the  communication 
gap, 

5.  Plans  for  exchanging  museum  exhibitions  and 
other  related  programs  in  the  coming  years, 

6.  The  prospect  of  new  cooperation  in  cultural 
and  educational  television  in  both  countries, 


7.  The  need  for  a  library  subcommittee  and 
separate  subcommittees  for  television  and  print 
media  and  recommended  their  establishment  to 
CULCON  VIII. 

A.  American  Studies 

The  Committee  received  with  satisfaction  the 
Japanese  Association  of  American  Studies'  report, 
"Current  Status  of  the  Study  of  America  in 
Japanese  Universities,"  an  extensive  accumulation 
of  data  sponsored  by  the  Fulbright  Commission  in 
Japan,  and  noted  the  progress  of  American  Studies 
in  Japan. 

The  Hawaii  meeting  influenced  the  subcommittee 
by  directing  attention  outside  the  field  of  higher 
education  and  research  toward  public  and  adult  edu- 
cation, professional  internships,  the  teaching  of 
English,  and  public  information.  The  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  the  concerns  of 
other  subcommittees,  including  the  proposed  sub- 
committee on  libraries,  is  viewed  with  anticipation. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Regional 
Conference  of  American  Studies  Specialists  will  be 
held  on  4-7  September  at  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  Training  Center  in  Fujinomiya 
City  with  the  participation  of  fourteen  nations. 
Approximately  fifty  people  will  attend  the  confer- 
ence from  abroad  and  roughly  the  same  number  from 
Japan.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  (1)  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  (2)  Influence  of  American  civiliza- 
tion on  other  countries,  and  (3)  Problems  relating 
to  American  Studies  in  the  participating  countries. 

Recommendations : 

1.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Regional  Conference, 
at  which  most  of  the  subcommittee  members  will  be 
in  attendance,  there  should  be  a  joint  subcommittee 
meeting  in  Tokyo  on  September  8,  1975. 

2.  The  Committee  recommends  the  following 
agenda  for  the  joint  meeting:  (a)  Report  on  Hawaii 
meeting;  (b)  Role  and  scope  of  American  Studies 
Subcommittee;  (c)  Evaluation  of  Asian  Bicen- 
tennial Conference;  (d)  Report  on  Washington 
Bicentennial  Conference  for  1976;  (e)  Response  to 
"Current  Status  of  the  Study  of  America  in  Japanese 
Universities";  (f)  Future  of  Kyoto  American  Stud- 
ies Seminar;  (g)  CULCON  VIII;  (h)  Progress  re- 
ports on  translations,  book  orders,  teacher  orienta- 
tion, student  exchange,  counseling  and  accreditation, 
financing:  public  and  private,  joint  and  cooperative 
research  and  bibliographies,  faculty  and  scholarly 
exchange,  and  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
University. 

B.  Education 

The  meeting  concerned  with  education  for  inter- 
national understanding  discussed  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  opening  of  the  joint  seminar  which  is 
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scheduled  to  begin  three  weeks  hence  at  the  East- 
West  Center. 

The    new    Office    of    Education    publication,    Film 

'  Resources  on  Japan,  was  presented  at  the  meeting. 

It    inventories   more   than   550   films    and   filmstrips 

about  Japan  available  in  the   United   States,  which 

can  be  used  for  multiple  educational  purposes. 

Finally,  the  Committee  noted  with  approval  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  decision  to  assist  four  new 
East  Asian  Studies  centers  in  American  colleges 
and  universities  located  in  regions  not  currently  well 
served  by  the  existing  USOE  centers.  One  center  is 
in  North  Carolina  and  an  important  part  of  that 
Center's  program  is  collaboration  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
CULCON  project  on  education  for  mutual  under- 
standing in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Recommendations : 

A  variety  of  possible  activities  for  future  con- 
sideration by  the  joint  subcommittee  was  considered. 
Some  of  these  might  be  initiated  during  the  coming 
year  and  some  could  be  undertaken  following  the 
completion  of  the  present  project.  Among  the 
possibilities  for  building  bridges  for  understanding 
between  educators  and  educational  systems  in  the 
two  countries  are: 

1.  Expanding  and  improving  links  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  in  both  countries. 

2.  Establishing  and/or  strengthening  facilities 
and  service  in  both  countries  to  assist  visiting 
teachers  from  the  other  country  with  their  study 
interests,  including  the  development  of  curriculum 
materials. 

3.  Increasing  access  to  reliable,  up-to-date  in- 
formation about  the  educational  system,  issues,  and 
developments  in  the  other  country.  To  help  expand 
the  dialogue  between  Japanese  and  American  edu- 
cators across  language  barriers,  various  possibilities 
for  publishing  articles  in  English  by  Japanese 
educators  about  education  in  Japan  were  considered. 
For  example,  occasional  issues  of  specialized  existing 
journals  might  be  devoted  to  U.S. -Japan  educa- 
tional subjects.  The  reverse  need  was  also  con- 
sidered— helping  the  Japanese  side  to  select  par- 
ticularly significant  articles  from  the  wide  collection 
of  writing  on  education  in  American  professional 
journals  for  translation  into  Japanese. 

C.  Japanese  Studies 

The  Committee  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Japan  Foundation  and  the  Expo  '70 
Foundation  to  strengthen  Japanese  language  train- 
ing and  improve  library  resources  in  the  U.S.  to 
disseminate  the  results  of  Japanese  scholarship  to 
an  international  audience.  It  noted,  as  well,  progress 
in  integrating  the  study  of  Japan  into  teaching  and 
research  by  social  scientists  outside  of  Japan  and  in 
expanding   Japanese    studies    at   the    undergraduate 


level  in  the  United  States.  The  Japan  Foundation's 
Introductory  Bibliography  for  Japanese  Studies  and 
Books  on  Japan  were  well  received.  The  work  of  the 
newly  established  Japanese  Language  Division  of 
the  Natural  Research  Institute  on  the  Japanese 
Language  also  was  noted  with  appreciation. 

Recommendations : 

1.  Precise,  up-to-date  data  about  institutions, 
scholars  and  activities  in  Japanese  studies  should 
be  compiled  through  the  efforts  of  both  sides  for 
presentation  to  CULCON  VIII. 

2.  More  specialists  from  Japan  should  teach  in 
American  universities. 

3.  Joint  research  projects  in  Japanese  studies 
need  more  solid  American  financing. 

4.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  English  abstracts 
and  translations  of  Japanese  scholarly  works  need 
improving  (and  the  Committee  will  give  special 
priority  to  this  problem). 

5.  A  Japanese  mission  to  survey  Japanese  studies 
in  the  U.S.  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.,  possibly  in 
the  spring  of  1976,  and  an  American  mission  to 
survey  facilities  for  Americans  to  study  in  Japan 
should  be  considered. 

D.  Journalist  Exchange 

Substantial  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  exchange  of  journalists  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan.  Recognition  was  given  to  another  of  the  In- 
ternational Press  Institute's  bilateral  seminars  for 
newspapermen  which  will  be  held  in  Racine,  Wis- 
consin this  coming  November.  The  changing  roles 
of  the  two  nations  in  Asia  will  be  explored  during 
the  seminar  discussions. 

It  was  reemphasized  that  one  of  the  important 
and  effective  ways  to  fill  the  communication  gap 
between  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.  and  to  deepen  the 
understanding  of  the  general  public  in  both  countries 
is  the  exchange  of  mass-media  people,  including 
publishers,  editorial  writers,  columnists,  journalists, 
and  magazine  writers. 

Recommendation : 

1.  Details  of  the  respective  exchange  or  grant- 
type  programs  should  be  widely  disseminated  among 
the  individual  professional  organizations  concerned 
with  management,  editorial  or  reporting  responsi- 
bilities. As  an  example,  attention  should  be  given  to 
making  the  Fulbright  program  for  working  news- 
men more  widely  known  throughout  the  profession. 

E.  Library 

Recommendations : 

1.  It  was  recommended  to  establish  a  Library 
Subcommittee  with  the  following  suggested  ob- 
jective and  activities: 

a.  The  primary  objective  of  the  subcommittee 
would  be  to  improve  access  of  Japanese  to  American 
material  and  American  access  to  Japanese  materials. 
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b.  A  number  of  possible  activities  that  the  sub- 
committee may  wish  to  explore  would  include  the 
interchange  and  training  of  personnel,  interchange 
of  publications,  inter-library  cooperation,  the 
establishment  of  documentation  centers  especially 
in  the  social  sciences,  and  the  need  for  specialized 
bibliographies. 

2.  The  committee  expressed  the  view  that  the 
proposed  Library  Subcommittee,  when  officially 
established,  should  maintain  close  liaison  with  other 
subcommittees  of  CULCON,  especially  the  Japanese 
Studies,  American  Studies  and  Education  Subcom- 
mittees as  it  formulates  and  implements  its  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Establishment  of  this  subcommittee  should  be 
at  an  early  date  and  that  a  preparatory  meeting  be 
held  in  Tokyo  or  Kyoto  before  or  after  the  Third 
Japan-U.S.  Conference  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science  in  Higher  Education  to  be  held  in 
Kyoto  in  October  1975  to  work  out  a  plan  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  future. 

F.  Museum  Exchange 

In  the  field  of  museum  exchange,  details  were 
discussed  concerning  the  exhibition  "Collected 
Masterworks  from  Art  Museums  of  the  United 
States"  which  will  be  held  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  dur- 
ing 1976  to  celebrate  the  U.S.  Bicentennial.  Other 
exhibitions  including  the  Shinto  Exhibition,  Chinese 
Ceramics  from  Japanese  collections  and  Kamakura 
Sculpture  were  also  discussed. 

Recommendations : 

1.  With  regard  to  future  exchanges,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  following  should  be  discussed  further: 

a.  The  appropriate  interval  between  major 
Japanese  exhibitions  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

b.  Use  of  the  museum  subcommittee  as  an  in- 
formation center  among  American  museums  for 
the  planning  of  art  exhibitions  to  and  from  Japan. 

c.  Better  balance  in  the  exchange  of  exhibitions 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

d.  Financial  guidelines  for  the  sharing  of  ex- 
penses between  the  sender  and  recipient  of  exhibi- 
tions. 


G.  Television 

The  Committee  considered  the  next  T.V.  Program 
Festival  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  program  ex- 
change more  effectively.  It  noted  the  important  role 
of  PBS  [Public  Broadcasting  Service]  in  this  area. 
Further,  providing  United  States  cultural  and  edu- 
cational television  programs  to  Japan  and  showing 
Japanese  produced  magazine  television  programs 
over  PBS  stations  in  the  United  States  was  dis- 
cussed. 

The  establishment  of  an  American  Subcommittee 
was  noted  with  appreciation  in  view  of  the  need  for 
continuity  on  the  U.S.  side. 

The  Committee  discussed  Sister  Station  affiliations 
and  expressed  satisfaction  regarding  progress  in 
this  area. 

Recommendations  : 

1.  Considering  that  the  most  promising  oppor- 
tunity for  Japanese  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams to  be  viewed  by  the  most  American  people 
would  be  on  PBS  stations,  it  is  recommended  that 
consideration  be  given  to  holding  the  3rd  Television 
Program  Festival  at  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasting  (NAEB)  Meeting  in  mid- 
November  1975  or  in  1976.  In  the  case  of  the  1975 
NAEB  Meeting,  the  Japanese  program  entries  would 
come  mainly  from  the  group  of  programs  in  custody 
of  the  Japan  Society  in  New  York.  Final  decision  on 
this  issue  will  be  made  after  consultation  with  the 
Broadcast  Programming  center  of  Japan  (BPJC). 

2.  Information  should  continue  to  be  exchanged 
on  type  and  subject  of  programs  to  be  exchanged 
considering  other  country's  program  needs. 

3.  To  further  the  exchange  of  information  re- 
garding Sister  Station  activities  a  newsletter  could 
be  developed  by  the  BPJC  and  the  Japan  Society. 

H.  CULCON  VIII 

The  Committee  recommended  that  CULCON  VIII 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  May  1976.  In  view 
of  the  celebration  of  the  American  Bicentennial  in 
1976,  it  was  also  recommended  that  private  organiza- 
tions be  invited  to  sponsor  and  organize,  in  con- 
sultation with  CULCON,  a  special  symposium  on  a 
major  theme  of  common  interest  to  both  countries 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  CULCON  VIII. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


U.S.   Discusses  Approach   to  the  Seventh    Special  Session 
of  the   U.N.  General  Assembly 


Statement  by  Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 1 


Just  a  few  days  ago  we  marked  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
that  this,  the  59th  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  should  be  the  first  major 
U.N.  session  following  our  recent  celebra- 
tion. This  fortuitous  appropriateness  sym- 
bolizes the  fundamental  importance  of  global 
economic  and  social  health  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind. 

The  founders  of  the  United  Nations  rec- 
ognized this  when  they  assigned  to  the  or- 
ganization as  one  of  its  purposes:  "To 
achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving 
international  problems  of  an  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  or  humanitarian  charac- 
ter ..  .  ."  But  for  many  reasons,  in  the 
intervening  years  political  and  security 
problems  have  been  the  central  focus  of  U.N. 
deliberations.  These  remain  serious  prob- 
lems. Problems  of  security  and  political 
coexistence,  however,  do  not  exist  as  iso- 
lated phenomena.  They  are  not  detachable 
coupons  from  the  main  bond  of  the  human 
condition.  As  our  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Kissinger,  said  in  a  recent  speech:  2 

The  paramount  necessity  of  our  time  is  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  But  history  has  shown  that  inter- 
national political  stability  requires  international 
economic  stability.  Order  cannot  survive  if  economic 


1  Made  before  the  59th  session  of  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  at  Geneva  on 
July  4  (text  from  USUN  press  release  75  dated 
July  7). 

*  For  Secretary  Kissinger's  address  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  May  13,  see  Bulletin  of  June  2,  1975, 
p.  713. 


arrangements  are  constantly  buffeted  by  crisis  or  if 
they  fail  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  nations  and 
peoples  for  progress. 

The  59th  ECOSOC  is  also  an  important 
link  in  a  series  of  past  and  future  confer- 
ences dedicated  to  the  resolution  of  urgent 
economic  problems,  particularly  those  of 
developing  countries.  We  convene  here  at  a 
particularly  critical  time.  A  scintilla  of 
evidence  suggests  that  the  world's  economy 
could  be  at  a  stage  of  turning  from  slowdown 
and  contraction  to  new  growth  and  expan- 
sion. 

But  for  many  national  economies,  time  is 
relative.  Some  are  yet  to  experience  the 
throes  others  have  survived.  We  meet  at  a 
time  when  many  countries,  having  experi- 
enced the  most  severe  economic  strains,  are 
reviewing  long-held  economic  policies  and 
seeking  new  openings  for  economic  and  so- 
cial cooperation.  And  our  convocation  occurs 
at  a  time  when  we  perceive  more  clearly  the 
shortfalls  of  the  global  economy  and  sense 
more  keenly  the  need  to  render  economic 
justice  rather  than  to  adjudge  guilt  for  real 
or  imagined  past  deeds. 

It  has  been  a  bit  more  than  one  year  since 
the  General  Assembly  devoted  itself,  in  its 
sixth  special  session,  to  the  overwhelming 
issue  of  the  nature  and  shape  of  global  eco- 
nomic interdependence.  While  in  that  session 
many  issues  divided  us,  and  some  of  those 
issues  still  retain  their  divisive  potential, 
nonetheless  that  session  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  our  preoccupation  with  the  global 
economic  crisis. 
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The  word  "crisis"  has  become  such  com- 
mon currency  in  our  commentaries  and  ex- 
changes as  to  risk  a  devaluation  of  the 
meaning  through  overuse.  Nonetheless  a 
survey  of  global  economic  problems,  im- 
balances, and  injustices  fully  warrants  the 
denomination  "crisis"  as  descriptive 'of  the 
current  state  of  the  global  economy. 

But  crisis  also  connotes  opportunity. 
Rarely  in  the  more  than  a  quarter  century 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  have  so  many 
opportunities  been  presented  to  address  the 
fundamentals  of  the  global  economic  system. 
Indeed,  it  may  very  well  be  that  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  to  work  out  the  implications 
of  global  interdependence  in  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  it  is  indeed  interdependence,  con- 
sciously perceived,  that  is  the  organizing 
principle  of  our  labors. 

A  central  concern  over  the  last  year  has 
been  the  nomenclature  of  that  which  we  seek 
to  achieve.  There  has  indeed  been  divisive- 
ness  on  this  issue.  Whether  in  our  labors  we 
have  been  about  the  design  of  a  new  inter- 
national economic  order  or  whether  we  have 
been  about  the  task  of  fundamental  reform 
of  the  existing  order  has  needlessly  con- 
sumed all  too  much  time  and  effort. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  called  for  an 
end  to  this  theoretical  confrontation.  Indeed, 
we  hope  that  this  essentially  theological  de- 
bate will  come  to  an  end.  My  government  has 
sought  and  now  seeks  to  make  clear  that  this 
problem  of  nomenclature  should  be  set  aside 
in  the  interest  of  resolving  some  of  those 
crucial  issues  which  need  the  urgent  atten- 
tion of  not  only  this  body  but  the  entire  U.N. 
system.  These  problems  exist  by  virtue  of 
their  own  imperatives.  And  their  solutions 
will  commend  themselves  to  the  global  com- 
munity not  on  the  basis  of  labels  but,  rather, 
because  of  their  intrinsic  justice. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  declaration  and  program  of  action  as 
articulated  policy  goals  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  states   within  the   United   Nations.3 


1  For  texts  of  the  Declaration  and  Program  of 
Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order  adopted  by  the  sixth  special  session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  May  1,  1974,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  27,  1974,  p.  569. 
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Many  of  these  articulated  goals  are  radical  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  hope  that  the  mutuality  of 
respect  for  differing  opinions  would  extend 
to  those  views  espoused  by  my  government, 
derived  from  our  principled  beliefs  as  shaped 
by  our  national  experience. 

The  theoretical — and  at  times  even  theo- 
logical— differences  need  not  require  that  we 
resolve  questions  of  philosophy  before  ad- 
dressing what  we  all  recognize  as  problems 
which  simply  must  be  urgently  addressed  lest 
the  human  condition  sustain  irremediable 
injury  in  a  generation  of  economic  warfare. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  addressing  those 
issues  which  appear  to  be  ripe  for  resolu- 
tion that  my  government  has  sought  coopera- 
tion rather  than  confrontation  in  this  body 
and  elsewhere. 

The  first  implication  of  global  economic 
interdependence  is  that  all  on  this  globe  are 
involved  in,  and  affected  by,  that  condition. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  all  those  in- 
volved and  affected  have  the  right — even  the 
duty — to  participate  in  the  process  of  iden- 
tifying and  resolving  those  problems  which 
so  urgently  require  solution.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  accept  that  any  single  state  or  any 
bloc  of  states  can  arrogate  unto  itself  all 
wisdom  and  all  power  in  the  ordering  of  our 
economic  system.  It  is  indeed  much  too  late 
in  the  day  to  forget  that  judgments  and 
opinions  can  be  wrong  as  well  as  being  right. 
My  government  is  most  happy  to  join  with 
all  those  other  governments  who  hold  to  the 
belief  that  true  consensus  regarding  solu- 
tions is  the  only  viable  outcome  of  our 
deliberations.  We  are  prepared  to  join  the 
quest  for  consensus  Veritas. 

The   General   Assembly   and   Economic   Reform 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  overriding  concern  is  the 
impending  seventh  special  session  and,  more 
immediately,  preparations  for  that  Assembly 
in  this  session  of  ECOSOC.  The  seventh 
special  session  is  included  on  our  formal 
agenda.  Perhaps  of  more  importance  is  the 
fact  that  that  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  be  a  subject  for  informal  consulta- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
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of  the  second  preparatory  conference  re- 
cently concluded  in  New  York. 

Although  most  important  decisions  re- 
garding the  seventh  special  session  remain 
to  be  taken,  our  efforts  thus  far  have  not 
been  in  vain.  A  general  consensus  seems  to 
be  emerging — that  we  will  focus  on  a  limited 
number  of  items  of  high  priority  and  that 
we  will  seek  meaningful  positive  action. 

It  remains  to  build  on  this  emerging  con- 
sensus in  agreeing  to  an  agenda  and  perhaps 
a  general  outline  of  the  form  of  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  seventh  special  General 
Assembly. 

I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to  review  the 
relative  roles  which  various  forums  in  the 
international  system — the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  specialized  agencies,  and  other  bodies 
— can  best  play  in  making  progress  toward 
concrete  achievement.  The  U.N.  General 
Assembly  has  not  been  much  experienced  in 
the  world  of  global  economics.  Expounding 
the  reasons  for  this  lack  need  not  detain  us 
now. 

It  does  seem  necessary,  however,  to  state 
explicitly  what  to  us  seems  to  be  the  obvious. 
The  General  Assembly  as  it  is  constituted — 
and  given  its  history  over  the  last  29  years — 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  institution  best  de- 
signed to  actually  fashion  the  necessary 
remedies,  to  negotiate  the  required  commit- 
ments, and  to  administer  those  processes 
that  might  be  brought  into  being. 

Of  necessity,  these  tasks  must  be  per- 
formed elsewhere  and  with  a  different  type 
of  representative  from  those  of  us  who  peo- 
ple the  General  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  dawning  era  of  global  economic  inter- 
dependence, only  the  General  Assembly 
comes  near  to  that  ideal  of  a  representative 
body  of  the  entire  globe.  The  General  Assem- 
bly does  have  the  capability  for  the  true 
expression  of  that  perfect  consensus,  or 
nearly  perfect  consensus,  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  government  that  the 
true  role  and  function  of  the  General  As- 
sembly is  to  give  expression  to  the  broad 
consensuses  as  to  priorities,  to  give  general 
guidance,  and  to  keep  itself  apprised  of  de- 
velopments in  the  global  economy.  We,  for 


ourselves,  are  certain  that  no  one  contem- 
plates that  it  will  be  the  General  Assembly 
which  itself  negotiates  commodity  arrange- 
ments reflecting  a  general  consensus,  or  that 
the  General  Assembly  itself  will  undertake 
to  negotiate  trade  reform  or  monetary  re- 
form, or  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
itself  undertake  to  fashion  arrangements  to 
assure  the  feeding  of  the  world. 

Its  basic  responsibilities  are  clear — to  ob- 
serve and  keep  under  review  the  state  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  to  draw  atten- 
tion of  member  states  to  conditions  requiring 
international  cooperation  in  the  solution  of 
problems.  In  this,  it  is  neither  a  passive  ob- 
server nor  a  technical  negotiating  body.  We 
might  therefore  envisage  the  seventh  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  as  identi- 
fying areas  of  priority  interest,  as  establish- 
ing guidelines  for  international  cooperation 
in  those  areas  and  continuing  its  normal 
process  for  monitoring  the  activities  of  the 
various  bodies  charged  with  actual  negotia- 
tions. 

U.S.   Proposals  for   Seventh   Special   Session 

The  general  approach  of  my  government 
to  the  seventh  special  session  has  been  enun- 
ciated in  the  recent  speeches  of  Secretary 
Kissinger.  This  positive  approach  is  but- 
tressed by  a  serious  and  thorough  review  of 
our  policies  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

As  our  varied  positions  emerge,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  engage  in  the  dialogue  and  nego- 
tiations we  all  contemplate.  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  is  clear  now  that  our  effort  is  to 
identify:  first,  policies  which  are  responsive 
in  particular  to  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries; second,  policies  which  are  susceptible 
to  meaningful  cooperative  action;  and  third, 
policies  to  which  the  United  States  can  make 
a  real  contribution.  These  are  the  parameters 
of  our  own  review. 

Speaking  of  the  seventh  special  session, 
Secretary  Kissinger  stated  on  June  23: 

Working  closely  with  Congress,  we  are  now  pre- 
paring concrete,  detailed,  and — we  hope — creative 
proposals  for  that  session.  We  intend,  while  fully 
protecting  our  nation's  interests,  to  deal  with  con- 
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troversial  issues  with  realism,  imagination,  and 
understanding.  We  hope  that  others  will  meet  us 
in  the  same  spirit. 

Without  going  into  details,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  my  government  has  circulated  its 
proposals  regarding  the  agenda  for  the 
seventh  special  session.  While  differing  in 
some  respects,  we  believe  that  in  general  they 
are  in  keeping  with  the  proposals  advanced 
by  the  Group  of  77.  We  have  suggested 
two  additional  topics — "International  Food 
Needs"  and  "The  Problems  of  the  Poorer 
Developing  Countries."  We  believe  that  they 
fit  into  the  criteria  of  being  of  priority  in- 
terest and  of  a  potential  for  effective  inter- 
national action. 

In  any  event,  we  look  forward  to  consulta- 
tions during  this  session  to  refine  our  collec- 
tive thinking.  I  would  emphasize,  however, 
that  we  approach  the  issue  of  the  agenda  not 
in  terms  of  substantive  agreement  but  in 
terms  of  identifying  areas  appropriate  for 
intensive  consideration  by  the  seventh 
special  session. 


Meeting   International   Food   Needs 

Among  the  suggestions  for  the  agenda  of 
the  seventh  special  session  proposed  by  my 
government  is  the  addition  of  an  item  on 
"International  Food  Needs."  Formation  of 
a  sound  global  agricultural  economy  requires 
effective  action  in  a  number  of  critical  areas. 
First,  world  food  production  must  be  in- 
creased significantly,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  raising  average  yields  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Until  this  increase  is  attained,  food 
needs  of  developing  countries  must  be  met, 
at  least  in  part,  by  dependable  food-aid  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  we  support  an  inter- 
national system  of  nationally  held  grain 
reserves  as  the  best  means  to  achieve  world 
food  security  through  enhancing  the  assur- 
ance of  availability  of  adequate  supplies. 

The  long-range  needs  for  food  require 
further  action  on  preliminary  agreements 
reached  at  the  World  Food  Conference.  My 
government  believes  that  meeting  interna- 
tional food  needs  is  of  prime  concern  to  the 
U.N.   system.   The   U.N.   General   Assembly 


should  take  note  of  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference resolutions  and  progress  on  their 
implementation,  taking  into  account  the  re- 
port of  the  World  Food  Council,  and  should 
request  the  World  Food  Council  to  periodi- 
cally inform  the  General  Assembly  of  its 
proceedings  and  recommendations. 

Global   Economic  and  Social   Issues 

If  I  have  dealt  at  length  with  preparations 
for  the  seventh  special  session,  it  was  not 
to  denigrate  other  agenda  items  before  us. 
Appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  they  cover  a  wide  range 
of  genuine  economic  and  social  concerns  and 
could  by  themselves  fully  occupy  us  over  the 
next  four  weeeks.  My  delegation  will,  as 
appropriate,  be  commenting  in  detail  on 
these  items  as  they  arise,  but  a  few  general 
comments  may  be  in  order. 

Both  national  economies  and  the  global 
economy  have  been  through  a  trying  period. 
We  are  particularly  aware  of  the  strains 
placed  on  most  developing  countries  facing 
the  multiple  problems  of  international  infla- 
tion and  recession. 

Looking  at  the  United  States,  most  econ- 
omists both  within  and  without  the  govern- 
ment believe  that  we  are  bottoming  out  and 
can  now  anticipate  a  period  of  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  with,  hopefully,  further  de- 
clension in  the  rate  of  inflation.  Perhaps  we 
should  draw  two  major  conclusions  from  our 
recent  national  experience.  First,  of  course, 
is  the  fact  of  the  interdependence  of  our  na- 
tional economies,  and  second  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of 
cooperative  action  among  nations  in  dealing 
with  global  economic  problems. 

President  Ford  spelled  this  out  in  trans- 
mitting his  report  on  the  international  econ- 
omy to  the  U.S.  Congress  when  he  said: 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  our  own 
problems,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  can 
be  dealt  with  most  effectively  through  international 
cooperation  ....  our  motivating  principles,  our 
standards  of  conduct  and  the  guidelines  we  set  for 
the  conduct  of  international  economic  development 
are  ever  more  crucial  to  our  national  well-being, 
and  that  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  World  Conference  of 
the  International  Women's  Year  recently 
concluded  its  session  in  Mexico  City,  and  we 
look  forward  to  reviewing  the  results.  As  in 
other  instances,  my  government's  delegation 
to  that  conference  had  reservations  concern- 
ing some  of  the  resolutions  discussed.  We 
fully  support,  however,  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  conference — to  seek  to  insure 
that  a  person  who  happens  to  be  a  woman 
will  not  be  consigned  to  a  life  of  deprivation 
or,  in  some  instances,  a  life  of  misery  solely 
because  of  the  accident  of  sex. 

Issues  of  relief  and  assistance,  of  national 
resources  and  environment,  of  industrial 
development,  of  freedom  from  colonialism — 
in  fact  all  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  deserve 
our  serious  attention.  And  we  will  be  com- 
menting on  them  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opened  by  referring  to 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
another  anniversary,  today:  the  199th  an- 
niversary of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  a  colonial  yoke.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  personal 
note.  As  I  am  preparing  to  take  leave  of  you 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  I  eagerly  seize  this  occasion  to 
say  to  you  all  that  I  consider  myself  to  have 
been  privileged  to  have  labored  with  you  in 
our  joint  endeavor  to  better  the  human 
condition. 


U.S.   Contributes  $17  Million 
to  U.N.   Forces  in  Middle  East 

USUN    press    release  72   dated   July   3 

The  United  States  on  July  3  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a  check  in  the  amount  of  $17,278,413. 
This  payment  covers  the  U.S.  contribution 
toward  the  apportioned  costs  of  the  U.N. 
Emergency  Force  (including  the  U.N.  Dis- 
engagement Observer  Force)  through  the 
period  ending  April  24,  1975.  It  represents 
a  total  of  $34,614,613  contributed  toward 
the  total  UNEF  costs  of  $119.8  million  for 
the  period  October  24,  1973-April  24,  1975. 


U.S.  Completes  Contribution 
to  UNFICYP  for   Fiscal   1975 

USUN    press    release    74    dated   July    3 

The  United  States  on  July  3  presented  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
a  check  in  the  amount  of  $4.8  million.  This 
payment,  which  completes  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Peacekeeping 
Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  brings  the  cumulative  total  of  U.S. 
support  for  UNFICYP  to  $76.1  million. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and   U.S.S.R.  Sign  Agreement 
on    North   Pacific  Fisheries 

Press   release   381    dated   July   18 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con- 
cluded on  July  18  at  Washington  an  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  area,  extending  from  California  north 
to  Alaska.  This  is  the  fifth  such  agreement 
concluded  between  the  two  governments  on 
Pacific  coast  fisheries.  The  new  agreement 
covers  the  period  August  1,  1975,  through 
December  31,  1976.  A  30-day-notice  reopen- 
ing clause  is  provided,  should  the  situation  in 
the  fisheries  change  greatly  during  that 
period. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  required  to  place  additional  and 
extensive  restrictions  on  its  Pacific  fishery 
off  the  U.S.  coast.  These  restrictions  include 
the  closing-off  of  large  areas  to  the  Soviet 
fleets,  either  on  a  year-round  basis  or  during 
periods  when  Soviet  fishing  could  be  harm- 
ful to  stocks  of  fish  such  as  halibut,  rock- 
fish,  and  crabs  that  are  of  particular  interest 
to  U.S.  fishermen. 

Limitations  on  Soviet  catches  are  provided 
for  such  species  as  pollock,  hake,  and  rock- 
fish.     These   catch    quotas,    in    combination 
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with  the  extensive  area-time  closures,  are 
expected  to  provide  considerable  protection 
for  species  of  special  interest  to  U.S.  fisher- 
men. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  such  agree- 
ments recently  concluded  by  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries  fishing  off  its 
shores,  the  new  agreement  contains  meas- 
ures to  prevent  fishing-gear  conflicts,  protect 
the  species  which  inhabit  the  U.S.  conti- 
nental shelf,  and  provide  for  observation 
and  enforcement  of  the  agreement's  provi- 
sions. Cooperative  research  and  exchange 
of  information  on  species  of  joint  interest 
are  also  provided  for. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  which  included  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  state  agencies,  and  the  fish- 
ing industry,  was  headed  by  Ambassador 
Thomas  A.  Clingan,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  Fisheries 
Affairs.  The  Soviet  delegation  was  led  by 
Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries  Vladimir  M. 
Kamentsev. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo  Septem- 
ber 14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  December  4,  1969. 
TIAS  6768. 

Accession  deposited:   Tunisia,   February  25,   1975. 
Notification  of  succession :  Bahamas,  effective  July 
10,  1973. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
amended,     on     the     Intergovernmental     Maritime 
Consultative     Organization     (TIAS     4044,     6285, 
6490).    Done  at  London  October  17,  1974.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Canada,  July  16,  1975. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,  1961.    Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972. 
Accession   deposited:    Singapore,   July   9,    1975. 
Entered  into  force:  August  8,  1975. 

Ocean   Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution  by 
dumping  of   wastes    and   other   matter,  with   an- 


nexes.  Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  and 

Washington  December  29,  1972.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  July  14,  1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 

property  of  March  20,   1883,  as  revised.    Done  at 

Stockholm   July    14,   1967.    Articles    1   through    12 

entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;   for  the  United 

States   August   25,   1973.    Articles    13   through    30 

entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 

States  September  5,  1970.    TIAS  6923,  7727. 

Notification    from     World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization     that     ratification     of    articles     1 

through    12    deposited:    Japan,    June    27,    1975 

(effective  from  October  1,  1975). 

Notification     from     World    Intellectual     Property 

Organization      that      accession      to     articles     1 

through  12  deposited:  Australia,  June  27,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International   convention  for   the   safety   of   life   at 

sea,  1960.  Done  at  London  June  17,  1960.  Entered 

into  force  May  26,  1965.    TIAS  5780,  6284. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Ecuador,  June  30,  1975. 
International    regulations    for    preventing   collisions 

at    sea,    1960.     Done    at    London    June    17,    1960. 

Entered  into  force  September  1,  1965.  TIAS  5813. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Ecuador,  June  30,  1975. 
International   convention    for    the    safety    of   life   at 

sea,  1974,  with  annex.    Done  at  London  November 

1,  1974.1 

Signatures:  People's  Republic  of  China,  June  20, 
1975  ;2  Norway,  June  24,  1975.2 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 

Signature:    Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Republic, 
July  11,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annex,  and 
final    protocol.     Done   at   Geneva   April    11,    1973. 
Entered  into  force  September  1,   1974.3 
Notification  of  approval:  Pakistan,  May  15,  1975. 

Telephone    regulations,    with    appendices    and    final 
protocol.    Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1974." 
Notification  of  approval:  Pakistan,  May  15,  1975. 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October  25,  1973.    Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1975.3 
Ratification  deposited:   Israel,  May  28,  1975. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva, 
1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590, 
7435),  to  establish  a  new  frequency  allotment  plan 
for  high-frequency  radiotelephone  coast  stations, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  8,  1974.1 

Notifications    of    approval:    Australia,    May    30, 
1975;   Singapore,  May  10,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

"  Subject  to  ratification. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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World   Meteorological   Organization 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological   Organiza- 
tion.     Done    at    Washington    October    11,    1947. 
Entered  into  force  March  23,  1950.  TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam    (with  reservation),  July  8,  1975. 

BILATERAL 

Costa   Rica 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  assistance 
by  the  United  States  to  support  Costa  Rican 
efforts  to  curb  the  production  and  traffic  in  illegal 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San 
Jose  May  29  and  June  2,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  2,  1975. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS 
2014).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Luxem- 
bourg June  27  and  July  4,  1975. 

Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics 

Agreement  regarding  fisheries  in  the  northeastern 
Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
with  related  letters.  Signed  at  Washington  July 
18,  1975.    Entered  into  force  August  1,   1975. 

Agreement  relating  to  fishing  for  king  and  tanner 
crab,  with  related  letter  and  statement.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  18,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
August  1,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1948  "Foreign   Relations"  Volume 
on  the  United  Nations  Released 

Press   release  350   dated  June  27 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  27  released 
volume  I,  part  1,  in  the  series  "Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States"  for  the  year  1948.  This  volume 
is   entitled  "General;   The  United   Nations." 

Part  1  includes  documentation  on  U.S.  policies 
with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  institution, 
including  matters  related  to  implementation  of  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  of  1947;  elections  to  cer- 
tain organs,  commissions,  and  committees  of  the 
United  Nations;  elections  of  new  members  to  the 
United  Nations;  voting  procedures;  and  budget. 
Part  1  also  includes  material  on  non-self-governing 
territories  outside  the  U.N.  trusteeship  system;  the 
human  rights  question;  the  U.N.  conference  at 
Geneva  on  freedom   of  information;   U.S.  policy  at 


the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  regulation  of 
armaments  and  collective  security;  international 
control  of  atomic  energy;  and  efforts  toward  agree- 
ments placing  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Part  2,  to  be  published  subsequently,  will  contain 
documentation  on  national  security  policy,  atomic 
energy,  foreign  economic  policy,  and  Antarctica. 

This  volume  was  prepared  by  the  Historical  Office, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  Copies  of  volume  I,  part 
1  (Department  of  State  publication  8805;  GPO  cat. 
no.  Sl.l:948/v.  I,  1)  may  be  obtained  for  $8.10 
(domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or  money  orders  should 
be  made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
and  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Government  Book 
Store,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents^ 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C 
20h02.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  tc 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy.  This  pamphlet  in  the 
General  Foreign  Policy  series  is  an  overview  of 
current  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Pub.  8814.  40  pp.  75e\ 
(Cat.   No.   S1.71:8814). 

Assistance  for  Children  and  Mothers.  Agreement 
with  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  TIAS 
7970.  3  pp.  25<t.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7970). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  Panama.  TIAS 
7977.  5  pp.  25^  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7977). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Israel. 
TIAS  7978.  15  pp.  40<<.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7978). 

Protection  of  Birds  and  Their  Environment.  Conven- 
tion with  Japan.  TIAS  7990.  54  pp.  70<*.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:7990). 

Peace  Corps.  Agreement  with  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands.  TIAS  7991.  4  pp.  25<*  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7991). 

Peace  Corps.  Agreement  with  Rwanda.  TIAS  7992. 
7  pp.  SO?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7992). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Chile. 
TIAS  7993.  36  pp.  50tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7993). 

Launching  of  French-German  Symphonie  Communi- 
cations Satellites.  Agreement  with  France  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  TIAS  7994.  7  pp.  30<#. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:7994). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Jordan. 
TIAS  7995.  25  pp.  45<*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7995). 
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U.N.  World  Conference   of  the   International  Women's  Year 
Held  at  Mexico   City 


The  United  Nations  World  Conference  of 
the  International  Women's  Year  w^s  ,mm  ac 
Mexico  City  June  19-July  2.  Following  are 
statements  made  in  plenary  sessions  of  the 
conference  on  June  20  and  July  2  by  U.S. 
Representative  Patricia  Hutar,1  together 
with  the  texts  of  resolutions  sponsored  or 
co-sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  the 
text  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Objectives  of  the 
International  Women's  Year  adopted  by  the 
conference  on  July  2. 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.   HUTAR,  JUNE  20 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
President  Ojeda  Paullada  [Pedro  Ojeda 
Paullada,  Attorney  General  of  Mexico]  on 
his  unanimous  election  to  head  the  inter- 
national conference. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  bringing  you  the  personal  greetings 
from  the  First  Lady  of  the  United  States, 
Betty  Ford: 

As  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  in  Mexico  City,  I 
send  my  cordial  greetings  to  President  Echeverria 
and  Mrs.  Echeverria,  to  President  of  the  Conference 
Ojeda  Paullada,  to  Secretary  General  Waldheim, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Conference  Mrs.  Sipila 
[U.N.  Assistant  Secretary  General  Helvi  Sipila], 
and  to  all  who  are  attending  this  historic  conference. 

I  wish  you  to  know  that  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  firmly  committed  to 
the  goals  of  the  conference  and  to  the  work  that 
must  follow  it  if  these  goals  are  to  be  reached. 

The  high  purpose  of  International  Women's  Year 


1  Mrs.  Hutar,  who  is  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  was  co-head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  with  Daniel  Parker,  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  from  June 
19  to  21  and  thereafter  was  head  of  the  delegation. 
For  names  of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
see  press  release  281  dated  May  22. 


— to  promote  the  equality  of  women — truly  enhances 
the  equality  of  us  all.  As  my  husband  said  on  the 
occasion  of  announcing  our  own  National  Commis- 
sion for  the  Observance  of  International  Women's 
Year,  the  search  to  secure  rights  for  women  frees 
both  sexes  from  restrictive  stereotypes.  Liberation 
of  the  spirit  opens  new  possibilities  for  the  future 
of  all  individuals  and  of  all  nations.  I  am  awed  by 
the  task  you  face.  I  am  inspired  by  the  opportunity 
you  have  for  progress. 

I  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will 
work  unceasingly  with  you  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
to  make  the  Conference  on  International  Women's 
Year  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  women's  affairs 
and  of  humanity's  search  for  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  President  Eche- 
verria for  gracing  our  deliberation  this 
afternoon  and  to  the  Government  of  Mexico 
for  its  generosity  in  volunteering  to  host  this 
international  conference.  We  thank  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  for  all  the  work  it  has 
done  in  making  arrangements  for  us.  The 
vibrance  and  beauty  of  this  capital  city  are 
a  stimulus  to  achievement.  The  hospitality 
of  the  Mexican  people  enhances  our  en- 
joyment of  our  brief  time  among  them. 
We  also  wish  to  praise  the  extraordinary 
competence  of  those  members  of  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  at  all  levels  who  completed  the 
enormous  task  of  preparing  for  a  world 
conference  of  this  magnitude  in  an  unprece- 
dentedly  short  period  of  time. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  come  to  this  conference  with  a 
deep  sense  of  empathy  and  solidarity  with 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  desire 
to  work  together  on  the  many  concerns  that 
are  common  to  us  all. 

Discrimination  based  on  sex  is  the  most 
widely  known  kind  of  discrimination.  It  is 
found  in  all  developed  and  developing  socie- 
ties, either  openly  or  covertly,  and  it  is  mani- 
fested in  diverse  forms.    The  time  is  long 
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overdue  for  women  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex.  No  rhetoric,  however 
attractive  it  may  be,  should  postpone  the 
achievement  of  equal  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties for  women. 

We  in  the  United  States  had  long  felt  the 
need  for  all  countries  of  the  world  to  come 
together  to  discuss  the  most  important  prob- 
lems that  affect  over  half  the  world's  popu- 
lation, the  women  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  nine  developing 
nations,  we  introduced  a  U.N.  resolution  to 
establish  a  World  Conference  for  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year.  We  all  are  aware  that 
declarations  and  statements  of  principle 
enunciated  by  the  United  Nations,  though 
of  great  value,  were  not  enough.  There  was 
a  need  to  focus  worldwide  attention  to  dram- 
atize the  problems  faced  by  women. 

We  will  work  with  the  other  delegations 
to  produce  a  plan  of  action  that  will  impact 
on  national  governments  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  principles  of  International 
Women's  Year — equality,  development,  and 
peace.  But  plans  are  not  enough.  Mecha- 
nisms need  to  be  established  to  insure  that 
real  progress  is  made. 

We  in  the  United  States  expect  to  learn 
much  from  the  accomplishments  of  our 
sisters  around  the  world.  In  exchange,  we 
offer  to  share  with  you  the  substantial  prog- 
ress made  in  the  United  States  to  further 
women's  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  there  is  much 
more  that  needs  to  be  done  to  overcome  the 
limitations  and  discriminatory  practices  of 
the  past,  reinforced  by  centuries  of  laws, 
traditions,  and  customs.  We  are  proud  in 
the  United  States  of  the  legislation  and 
government  action  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  past  several  years  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  based  on  sex.  Such  leg- 
islation provides  for  equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value,  nondiscrimination  in  hiring,  in 
discharging,  and  in  compensation.  Another 
piece  of  important  legislation  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  educational 
programs  or  activities. 

These  antidiscrimination  laws  and  other 
social  change  have  come  about  in  our  country 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  voluntary  organi- 


zations and  the  government.  Traditionally 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  plan  social  change  in  the  sense  that  some 
other  governments  do — it  responds  to  the 
demands  for  reform  made  by  citizens  and/or 
voluntary  associations  and  works  with  them 
in  charting  the  mechanisms  of  social  change, 
We  are  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  established  various  national  machinery 
to  continue  to  monitor  and  implement  non- 
discrimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  Some  of 
these  include  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  Women  and 
an  Office  of  Women's  Programs  in  the  White 
House;  the  Women's  Bureau  in  our  De- 
partment of  Labor,  established  in  1920;  a 
Women's  Action  Program  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  a 
Federal  Women's  Program  Coordinator  to 
monitor  employment  practices  in  every  gov- 
ernmental body.  We  also  have  citizens  ac- 
tively involved  in  this  machinery,  including 
a  President's  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  Advisory  Councils  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor,  Defense,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Equality  and   Integration   in   Development 

Though  many  general  economic,  political, 
and  social  changes  are  modifying  the  basic 
situation  of  women  throughout  the  world — 
both  in  those  countries  now  undergoing 
arduous  processes  of  development  and  those 
which  have  already  experienced  the  impact 
of  industrialization — these  changes  will  not 
automatically  redress  the  balance.  It  requires 
positive  efforts  to  identify  and  cope  with 
the  many  factors  which  limit  women  and 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  full  integration  in 
development.  I  need  mention  only  the  lack 
of  access  to  employment,  education,  and 
political  integration  to  make  the  point  that 
women  are  prevented  from  making  their 
full  and  responsible  contribution  to  the  life 
of  their  societies  and  their  full  contribution 
to  their  families,  their  communities,  and 
their  nations. 

International  Women's  Year  has  chosen 
as  two  of  its  basic  goals  equality  for  women 
and  their  integration  in  development.  These 
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goals  are  inextricably  interrelated.  Each  is 
indispensable  to  the  other. 

Equality  without  development  means 
shared  misery  and  frustration.  Development 
without  equality  may  mean  a  worsened  sit- 
uation for  many  women,  both  those  who  are 
homemakers  and  those  who  are  in  the  labor 
force.  Similarly,  achieving  one  of  the  goals 
helps  achieve  the  other.  Development  creates 
new  situations  and  changes  which  make  it 
possible  for  women  to  win  a  new  and  more 
equal  status.  And  the  full,  equal  participation 
of  women  in  the  development  process  can 
make  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  of  development  itself. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  prepared  to  in- 
troduce at  this  conference  a  draft  declaration 
on  equality  and  development  that  embraces 
these  two  basic  goals  of  the  Year,  which  I 
have  stated  are  intertwined. 

But  women  cannot  wait,  with  arms  folded, 
for  men  to  achieve  a  new  order  before 
women  can  achieve  equality.  On  the  con- 
trary, women  must  continue  their  work,  al- 
ready begun,  to  achieve  a  truly  equal  part- 
nership. Women  must  be  in  decisionmaking 
positions  in  the  power  structure  along  with 
men  to  build  a  more  just  world  order. 

Women  have  a  strong  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility and  are  searching  for  opportuni- 
ties to  share  their  vision  of  a  new  society 
free  of  hunger  and  poverty.  We  must  have, 
though,  the  understanding  and  commitment 
of  men  to  reach  the  goal  of  equality.  We 
have  heard  pledges  of  such  commitment  al- 
ready in  this  conference  in  our  opening 
session.  We  welcome  this  pledge  of  partner- 
ship. 

Increasing   Participation   in   Decisionmaking 

The  third  goal  of  International  Women's 
Year  is  to  strengthen  the  role  of  women  in 
establishing  world  peace.  To  achieve  it, 
women  must  mobilize  their  potential  politi- 
cal power  to  assure  that  governments  active- 
ly pursue  the  goal  of  disarmament. 

The  United  States  believes  that  disarma- 
ment negotiations  should  be  directed  toward 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  international  control.    It  is  our  pro- 


found hope  that  women  will  not  only  use 
their  influence  to  keep  governments  working 
toward  this  end  but  we  believe  also  that 
women  must  equip  themselves  for  and  assert 
their  right  to  serve  in  agencies  of  govern- 
ment and  on  international  delegations  that 
are  responsible  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

Basically,  the  issue  and  challenge  which 
we  face  is  to  develop  and  utilize  the  un- 
tapped potential  of  over  half  the  world's 
population.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
women  in  policymaking  positions  in  the 
world.  Women  remain  significantly  absent 
from  high-level  posts  in  governments,  in 
international  affairs,  in  the  professions,  and 
in  business. 

Women  want  to  share  with  men  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  duties  involved  in  deci- 
sions affecting  peace  and  development  as 
well  as  in  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 
But  unless  they  are  able  to  move  into  the 
top  positions  in  their  fields,  their  impact 
in  national  and  world  affairs  will  be  negli- 
gible and  the  possibilities  of  helping  other 
women  to  move  ahead  in  their  roles  will  be 
nil. 

Women's  presence  must  be  felt  if  we  want 
the  policies  of  the  public  and  the  private 
sector  to  be  altered  so  as  to  be  more  equi- 
table for  women  and  men.  This  is  one  of 
the  major  areas  of  concern  and  focus  of 
our  U.S.  National  Commission  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  International  Women's  Year. 

At  this  conference  we  must  insist  that 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies provide  opportunities  for  women  to  rise 
to  the  highest  levels. 

During  the  last  General  Assembly  the  U.S. 
delegation  introduced  a  resolution,  inspired 
by  Senator  Charles  Percy,  designed  to  assure 
that  priority  is  given  to  projects  within  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  that  integrate 
women  into  the  development  process.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  our  responsi- 
bility now,  though,  is  to  assure  that  this 
resolution  is  carried  out. 

At  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
too,  the  U.N.  Secretariat  has  set  up  a  per- 
sonnel committee  to  make  sure  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  women  in 
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hiring  or  promotion  within  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat. The  next  step  is  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  personnel  committees 
throughout  the  entire  U.N.  system. 

Developing   Strategies  for   Change 

Action  by  national  governments  will  have 
a  still  broader  effect  upon  the  status  of 
women  than  the  international  actions  pro- 
posed above.  A  majority  of  governments 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  principles 
of  equality  and  of  integrating  women  in 
development  through  their  adherence  to  U.N. 
conventions  and  resolutions  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

This  conference  must  build  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion that  includes  specific  national  measures 
for  translating  principles  into  action.  Upon 
leaving  this  conference,  participants  must 
assume  the  responsibility  for  assuring  that 
each  of  their  governments  puts  into  action 
the  policy  recommendations  and  provides  the 
necessary  resources  to  adopt  the  measures 
called  for  by  the  plan  of  action. 

The  U.S.  delegation  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year  have  held  several  meetings 
with  our  nongovernmental  leaders  to  discuss 
the  implementation  of  the  World  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion. We  have  a  commitment  to  work  to- 
gether to  insure  the  full  implementation  of 
the  plan  of  action  in  our  country  upon  our 
return  from  Mexico  City. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  nongovern- 
mental leaders  from  around  the  world  have 
assembled  here  in  Mexico  City  to  attend 
this  conference  and  also  the  International 
Women's  Year  Tribune.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  strongest  assets  of  the  world  conference 
is  the  interest  of  the  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations and  the  input  they  will  provide 
the  delegations  to  this  U.N.  conference. 

In  order  to  escalate  the  process  of  equality 
for  women  and  for  integration  in  develop- 
ment, we  must  devise  strategies  to  change 
attitudes  and  behavior  that  have  resulted 
from  cultural  conditioning.  We  cannot  ac- 
complish this  by  institutional  change  alone. 
Escalating  strategies  directed  at  attitudinal 
change  involves  not  only  the  way  men  see 


women  but  also  how  women  see  themselves 

Women  are  learning  that  to  compete  is 
all  right,  for  they  are  looking  at  themselves 
in  a  new  light.  They  are  learning  thai 
women  must  build  support  systems  withir 
existing  structures — whether  business,  gov- 
ernment, political,  academic,  or  agriculture 
Women  must  develop  support  systems  tt 
change  the  degrading  sex-role  stereotype  anc 
images  of  women  in  the  mass  media  whicl 
perpetuate  false  depictions  of  women. 

A  myth  prevails  that  women  are  not  com- 
petitive— that  they  seem  to  lack  motivatior 
to  progress  and  to  participate  in  all  phases 
of  society. 

However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  why  this 
is  perceived  to  be  the  case.  We  must  re 
member  the  impact  that  conditioning  has 
had  on  women.  From  the  moment  they  ar< 
born,  women's  role  in  society  has  been  dic- 
tated by  culture  and  tradition.  This  affects 
the  way  their  role  is  perceived  by  men,  bj 
the  society,  and  by  themselves. 

We  must  examine  and  reassess  old  myths 
that  society  holds  about  the  capacities,  poten- 
tial, and  lifestyles  of  girls  and  women.  Self- 
images  for  women  are  beginning  to  change 
but  the  inaccurate  and  destructive  sexisl 
image  projected  must  be  rooted  out. 

We  must  make  changes  in  the  portraya 
of  women  in  program  content  and  commer- 
cials in  mass  media — radio,  television,  news- 
papers. Educational  materials  in  the  schools 
— textbooks,  visual  aids,  curricula — all  neec 
to  be  reexamined  and  changed  to  reflect  th( 
changing  role  of  women  and  men  in  th( 
society  and  to  eliminate  sex-role  stereotyp- 
ing. 

To  effect  change  in  any  area  of  life,  womer 
must  seek  and  achieve  leadership  roles  ir 
management  and  public  administration 
Change  will  be  accelerated  when  womer 
serve  in  program  planning,  policymaking 
and  decisionmaking  roles  in  society. 

Under  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education,  the  highest  ranking 
official  of  education  in  the  United  States— 
currently  a  woman  and  a  member  of  out 
delegation,  I  am  proud  to  say — has  developed 
programs  based  on  special  women's  research 
being  conducted  at  the  National  Institute  of 
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Education  on  changing  sex  roles  in  Ameri- 
can culture,  female  role  ideology,  and  educa- 
tional aspiration,  to  mention  a  few. 

Finally,  this  conference  should  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  men  as  well  as  to  women 
throughout  the  world.  We  hope  that  from 
this  conference  men  will  gain  a  vision  of  a 
more  just  society  in  which  an  equality  for 
women  and  participation  by  them  will  mean 
a  more  varied  and  equitable  sharing,  to  the 
benefit  of  men  as  well  as  women.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  women  globally  that  the  goals 
of  International  Women's  Year — of  equality, 
development,  and  peace — are  not  goals  for 
women  but  serious  goals  for  a  world  society 
and  that  men  no  less  than  women  stand  to 
gain.  It  should  be  the  objective  of  the  con- 
ference to  make  this  conviction  take  root 
and  grow. 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.   HUTAR,  JULY  2 

The  U.S.  delegation  regrets  that  this  con- 
ference must  conclude  with  a  declaration 
which  remains  unacceptable  to  a  number  of 
countries.2 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  paragraphs 
and  ideas  in  the  declaration  which  we  strong- 
ly support.  Many  of  these  paragraphs — 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  concerns  of 
women  for  which  this  conference  was  con- 
vened— are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  draft 
declaration  which  we  cosponsored.  We  be- 
lieve this  illustrates  the  closeness  of  our 
views  on  the  women's  issues  and  the  soli- 
darity of  our  efforts  here  to  gain  full  and 
equal  participation  of  women  as  decision- 
makers in  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  life  of  their  countries  and  to  eliminate 
sexism. 

My  delegation,  along  with  the  delegations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public  of   Germany,  made   repeated   efforts 


2  The  Declaration  of  Mexico  on  the  Equality  of 
Women  and  Their  Contribution  to  Development  and 
Peace  was  adopted  by  the  conference  on  July  2 
iby  a  vote  of  89  to  3  (U.S.),  with  18  abstentions.  A 
i draft  declaration  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Republic 
|  of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
'States  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote  in  the  First  Com- 
'mittee. 


to  enter  into  serious  negotiations  about  other 
political  and  economic  points  in  the  Group 
of  77's  draft  on  which  there  was  disagree- 
ment. However,  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  pursue  such  negotiations.  We  deeply  re- 
gret, therefore,  there  was  no  chance  to  work 
out  language  on  those  parts  of  the  draft 
declaration  which  we  could  not  accept. 

We  find  this  all  the  more  disappointing 
because  we  share  the  deep  concern  expressed 
at  this  conference  for  the  role  of  women  in 
the  developing  countries.  We  have  joined  in 
supporting  resolutions  designed  to  improve 
their  status  and  assure  their  participation 
in  society  on  an  equal  basis  with  men. 

The  draft  declaration  of  principles  before 
the  conference  today  also  contains  certain 
formulations  and  references  to  certain  U.N. 
documents  which  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently opposed.  For  this  reason,  the  United 
States  voted  against  operative  paragraphs 
18  and  19  when  the  draft  was  considered 
in  the  First  Committee.  The  United  States 
remains  willing  to  enter  into  serious  nego- 
tiations to  narrow  the  remaining  differences 
where  they  exist  on  specific  economic  issues, 
but  we  obviously  cannot  do  so  at  this  con- 
ference. 

An  additional  reason  for  our  position  to- 
day is  the  inclusion  of  four  paragraphs 
which  unnecessarily  encumber  the  declara- 
tion with  specific  political  viewpoints  not 
shared  by  many  delegations.  References  to 
"Zionism"  appear  to  associate  this  confer- 
ence with  a  campaign  against  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  carry  the  implication  that  the 
State  of  Israel  should  be  eliminated.  The 
United  States  strongly  opposes  any  provi- 
sions of  this  nature  directed  against  one 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my  delega- 
tion has  been  guided  throughout  this  confer- 
ence by  the  belief  that  this  was  a  meeting  of 
all  nations  of  the  world  to  promote  the  status 
and  the  role  of  women  throughout  the  world. 
We  believe  we  should  fairly  reflect,  there- 
fore, the  concerns  of  all  those  represented 
here.  We  should  try  to  reach  conclusions 
with  which  we  can  all  agree. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  so  to  a  consider- 
able  extent   at   this   conference.     However, 
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differences  do  remain.  What  they  do,  and 
on  matters  of  importance,  my  delegation 
must  register  clearly  its  disagreement. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  my  delegation 
voted  against  the  declaration.  In  doing  so, 
I  also  wish  to  reiterate  the  intention  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  and  women  throughout  the 
United  States  to  work  with  determination 
and  good  will  to  implement  the  World  Plan 
of  Action,  the  only  major  document  unani- 
mously adopted. 


recognize  their  responsibilities  to  set  an  example  to 
Member  States  in  employment  and  personnel  prac- 
tices and  to  give  priority  attention,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Committee  and 
to  the  petition  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Equal  Rights 
for  Women; 

2.  Recommends  that  efforts  be  made  to  bridge  the 
gap  in  the  recruitment  of  staff,  including  women, 
in  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  between 
the  over-represented  and  under-represented  coun- 
tries, in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  equitable 
geographical  distribution  contained  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 


RESOLUTIONS  SPONSORED  OR  COSPONSORED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES3 

Women   in   the   Employ   of  the   U.N.  4 

8.  The  situation  of  women  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies 

The  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year, 

Recognizing  that  several  elements  of  the  United 
Nations  system  have  in  the  last  several  years  studied 
the  whole  range  of  problems  affecting  the  situation 
of  women  throughout  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies, 

Noting  that  the  study  "The  situation  of  women 
in  the  United  Nations",  issued  by  UNITAR  [United 
Nations  institute  for  Training  and  Research]  in 
1973,  is  a  compilation  of  data  which  confirms  the 
widely  known  fact  that,  in  comparison  to  men,  the 
conditions  under  which  women  enter  the  service  of 
the  United  Nations,  work  in  it,  achieve  promotion 
and  enjoy  its  benefits  are  by  no  means  as  equitable 
as  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  requires, 

Noting  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  set  up  a  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  Women  in  the  Secretariat,  which 
reports  to  the  Joint  Advisory  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel, to  assist  in  eliminating  discriminatory 
measures  against  women  employees  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  increase  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
women, 

Recalling  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Equal  Rights 
for  Women  prepared  a  draft  plan  of  action  concern- 
ing long-term  goals,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Secretary-General  on  7  March  1975  making  specific 
suggestions  for  promoting  equality  of  treatment  of 
women  employees  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  United  Nations,  its 
specialized    agencies    and    all    its    subsidiary    bodies 


Family  Planning  and  Integration  of  Women 
in   Development  5 

15.  Family  planning  and  the  full  integration 
of  women  in  development 

The  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year, 

Considering  that  the  full  integration  of  women  in 
development  cannot  be  achieved  without  improve- 
ment in  health,  education  and  training  for  employ- 
ment, 

Recognizing  the  necessity,  in  the  process  of  in- 
tegrating women  in  development,  of  providing 
women  with  the  information  and  means  to  enable 
them  to  determine  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children, 

Noting  that  the  findings  of  the  Special  Rapporteur 
on  the  Interrelationship  of  the  Status  of  Women 
and  Family  Planning,  as  endorsed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  stressed  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  promotion  of  family  planning  and  social 
welfare  and  the  role  and  status  of  women  in  the 
context,  inter  alia,  of  national  development, 

Recognizing  also  that  the  importance  of  the  over- 
all development  process,  the  status  and  role  of 
women,  and  population  factors  were  explicitly  rec- 
ognized by  the  seminars  held  in  the  regions  of 
Africa  and  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  on  the  subject  of 
the  integration  of  women  in  development  with 
special  reference  to  population  factors, 

Aware  that  women  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
are  demanding  access  to  advice  on  family  health 
services  and  the  spacing  of  their  children  and  that 
lack  of  access  to  such  services  has  caused  hardship 
and  suffering  to  women  and  their  families  and  has 
given  rise  to  substantial  social  cost,  including  the 
adverse  effect  it  has  on  the  health  of  the  woman  and 
her  child, 

Considering   that  the   expansion   of  the  activities 


3  Texts  from  U.N.  doc.  E/5725,  report  of  the  World 
Conference  of  the  International  Women's  Year  (in 
provisional  form). 

4  Adopted  by  the  conference  on  July  2  without 
a  vote. 


5  Sponsored  by  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States;  adopted  by  the  conference  on  July  2 
by  a  vote  of  77  (U.S.)  to  4. 
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of  the  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  family 
in  the  form  of  projects  that  benefit  women  and 
ventures  designed  to  remedy  the  situation  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  would  benefit  women  all  over 
the  world,  especially  those  in  the  poorest  countries, 
Endorsing  the  view  that  population  is  but  one 
factor  in  the  development  process  and  must  there- 
fore be  considered  equally  with  other  economic, 
social  and  environmental  factors, 

1.  Calls  on  Governments,  the  specialized  agencies 
and  the  organizations  within  the  United  Nations 
system  to  implement  the  World  Population  Plan  of 
Action; 

2.  Calls  on  Governments  consistent  with  their 
national  policy  as  far  as  possible: 

(a)  To  provide  adequate  facilities  for  formal  and 
non-formal  education  for  women  and  girls,  especially 
those  in  rural  areas,  to  ensure  that  full  advantage 
shall  be  taken  of  family  health  services; 

(b)  To  make  available  to  nursing  mothers  and 
their  children  the  necessary  health  services  within 
easy  reach,  coupled  with  programmes  of  education 
in  maternal  health  and  child  welfare  as  an  integral 
part  of  health  programmes; 

(c)  To  make  available  to  all  persons  the  necessary 
information  and  advice  and  adequate  facilities  and 
services  within  easy  reach  to  enable  women  who  so 
desire  to  decide  on  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children,  and,  furthermore,  to  prepare  young  people 
for  responsible  parenthood; 

(d)  To  include  women  on  all  boards  and  policy- 
making bodies  at  all  levels  in  relation  to  the  num- 
bers of  men,  especially  in  socio-economic  develop- 
ment plans  and  population  policies; 

3.  Requests  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  In- 
ternational Women's  Year  to  co-ordinate  their 
activities  to  ensure  the  optimum  utilization  of  exist- 
ing resources; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  invite  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  the  Popu- 
lation Commission  to  consider  measures  to  achieve 
the  fuller  integration  of  women  in  the  development 
process  and  to  submit  such  recommendations  for 
consideration  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  sixty-second  session. 

Education   and  Training  6 

24.  Education  and  training 

The  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year, 


"  Sponsored  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Greece,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philip- 
pines, Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela;  adopted 
by  the  conference  on  July  2  without  a  vote. 


Convinced  that  the  expansion  of  education  is 
essential  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  intensity 
of  challenges  to  the  welfare  and  even  the  existence 
of  humanity,  to  reduce  the  gaps  between  socio- 
economic groups  and  to  eliminate  prejudice  against 
women, 

Convinced  also  that  the  advantages  of  education 
should  by  right  be  equally  available  to  all  people, 
regardless  of  sex,  age,  race,  religion  or  ethnic 
origin, 

Further  convinced  that  education  should  be  a 
life-long  activity  that  reinforces  the  personal  and 
vocational  development  of  the  individual, 

Recognizing  that  historical  and  cultural  perspec- 
tives regarding  the  role  of  women  at  all  levels  of 
education  have  too  often  been  obstacles  to  the  full 
participation  of  women  in  society, 

Further  recognizing  that  only  if  a  woman  is  given 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  can  she  make 
and  exercise  a  free  choice  as  to  what  her  role  in 
society  will  be, 

Aware  that  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
enables  a  woman  to  enhance  her  economic  status  and 
to  enrich  the  contribution  that  she  can  make  to  the 
quality  of  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  family, 

1.  Affirms: 

(a)  That  fundamental  education,  including  func- 
tional literacy,  basic  skills,  science  and  technology, 
and  civic  education  should  be  provided  for  all  as 
soon  as  possible; 

(b)  That,  as  far  as  resources  permit,  all  educa- 
tional programmes  should  be  free  to  people  of  all 
ages  and  that  primary  and  secondary  education 
should,  within  the  limits  of  each  country's  resources, 
be  compulsory  and  free  as  soon  as  possible  so  as 
to  ensure  equal  opportunities  for  girls  and  boys; 

(c)  Tha't  women  should  be  given  equal  access  to 
formal  and  non-formal  educational  opportunities, 
including  technical  education; 

(d)  That  educational  programmes  should  be 
relevant  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  particular 
individuals,  communities,  cultures  and  countries; 

(e)  That  life-long  education  should  be  accessible 
to  women  and  men  of  all  ages; 

(f)  That  co-education  should  be  provided  at  all 
levels  in  order  that  girls  and  boys  may  have  access 
to  identical  curricula  and  resources  at  every  level 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  form  a  more  realistic 
picture  of  each  other; 

(g)  That  all  curricula  should  be  free  of  sex  bias, 
and  should  include  a  critical  analysis  of  sex-role 
stereotyping; 

2.  Recommends  to  Governments: 

(a)  That  genuine  reforms  should  be  carried  out 
in  all  educational  systems,  beginning  with  early 
childhood  education,  so  that  girls  and  boys  will 
consider  each  other  as  equals; 

(b)  That  training  for  teaching,  counselling  and 
administration   should   be  without   sex   bias   or  dis- 
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criminatory  attitudes  and  should  heighten  teachers' 
awareness  of  the  full  range  of  abilities  in  both  sexes; 

(c)  That  at  all  levels  of  teaching  and  admin- 
istration men  and  women  should  be  given  equal 
opportunities; 

(d)  That  all  forms  of  mass  communication  and 
technology  should  be  used  to  expand  the  educational 
opportunities  for  women  as  well  as  men; 

(e)  That  all  teaching  media  and  materials  should 
be  free  of  sex  bias  and  should  be  directed  towards 
changing  discriminatory  attitudes; 

(f)  That  all  skills  and  human  resources  of  the 
community  should  be  identified,  and  that  full  use 
should  be  made  of  these  skills  and  resources  in  the 
educational  process,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  contribution  of  women; 

(g)  That  training  and  promotion  centres  for 
women  should  be  established,  in  the  form  of  com- 
munity or  co-operative  enterprises,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest; 

(h)  That  there  should  be  continuing  economic  and 
social  research  and  evaluation  of  education  pro- 
grammes as  they  affect  girls  and  women  and  as  they 
bring  about  changes  in  attitudes  and  roles  for 
women  and  men; 

3.  Urges  that  structures  and  strategies  be  evolved 
and  implemented  to  these  ends  on  a  massive  scale; 

4.  Calls  upon  non-governmental  organizations  to 
assist  Governments  in  such  programmes; 

5.  Requests  the  United  Nations  system,  in  par- 
ticular the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  the 
International  Labour  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  other  international  agencies,  to  assist 
Governments,  at  their  request,  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  such  programmes; 

6.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  give 
priority,  in  the  allocation  of  finances  from  the  Fund 
for  International  Women's  Year,  to  literacy  and 
education  programmes  for  women. 

Research  and  Training   Institute  ' 

26.  International  Research  and  Training  Institute 
for  the  Promotion  of  Women 

The  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  3010 
(XXVII)  of  18  December  1972,  in  which  the  Assem- 
bly proclaimed  1975  as  the  International  Women's 
Year  to  be  devoted  to  intensified  action  to  ensure 
the  full  integration  of  women  in  the  total  develop- 
ment effort, 

Taking  into  account  General  Assembly  resolution 


3342  (XXIX),  in  which  the  Assembly  called  upon 
the  United  Nations  system  to  provide  increased 
assistance  to  those  programmes,  projects  and  ac- 
tivities that  would  encourage  and  promote  the 
further  integration  of  women  into  national,  regional 
and  interregional  economic  development  activities, 

Noting  that  the  inadequacy  of  research,  data  and 
information  is  an  impediment  to  the  formulation  of 
development  strategies  and  programmes  for  further- 
ing the  advancement  of  women, 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  need  to  provide  training 
opportunities  to  enhance  the  effective  participation 
of  women, 

1.  Decides  to  recommend  the  establishment,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  of  an  Interna- 
tional Training  and  Research  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Women,  financed  through  voluntary 
contributions,  which  in  collaboration  with  appro- 
priate national,  regional  and  interregional  economic 
and  social  research  institutes  and  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  would: 

(a)  Undertake  research  and  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  as  the  basis  for  the 
formulation  of  programmes  and  policies  for  the 
effective  participation  of  women; 

(b)  Assist  in  the  design  of  research  for  the 
monitoring  of  changes  in  the  situation  of  women 
and  the  impact  on  their  lives  of  economic,  social  and 
technological  changes; 

(c)  Develop,  adapt  and  provide  training  pro- 
grammes for  women,  in  particular  those  of  the 
developing  countries,  which  would  enable  them  to 
undertake  national  research,  to  assume  leadership 
roles  within  their  own  societies  and  to  increase  their 
earning  possibilities; 

2.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  principle  of  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution,  a  group  of  experts  to  assist 
him  in  the  establishment  of  this  institute  and  to 
draw  up  its  terms  of  reference; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a 
report,  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
group  of  experts,  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil at  its  sixtieth  session. 


Measures  for  the   Integration  of  Women 
in   Development  '" 

27.  Measures  for  the  integration  of  women 
in  development 

The  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year, 

Recalling  that  General  Assembly  resolution  2626 
(XXV)   of  24  October   1970  set  forth  the  Interna- 


7  Sponsored  by  Egypt,  Iran,  Jamaica,  Mexico, 
Pakistan,  Senegal,  and  the  United  States;  adopted 
by  the  conference  on  July  2  without  a  vote. 


8  Sponsored  by  Austria,  Ethiopia,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
United  States;  adopted  by  the  conference  on  July  2 
without  a  vote. 
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tional  Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade,  which  included  among 
its  objectives  the  full  integration  of  women  in  the 
total  development  effort, 

Recalling  also  that  in  resolutions  3010  (XXVII) 
of  18  December  1972  and  3275  (XXIX)  of  10  Decem- 
ber 1974  the  General  Assembly  proclaimed  that 
International  Women's  Year  1975  should  be  devoted 
to  intensified  action,  inter  alia,  to  ensure  the  full 
integration  of  women  in  the  total  development  effort, 

Recalling  farther  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
its  resolution  3342  (XXIX),  called  upon  the  United 
Nations  system  to  provide  increased  assistance  to 
those  programmes,  projects  and  activities  that  would 
encourage  and  promote  the  further  integration  of 
women  into  national,  regional  and  interregional 
economic  development  activities;  and  recommended 
to  all  organizations  concerned  within  the  United 
Nations  system  to  review  their  work  and  personnel 
programmes  in  order  to  assess  their  impact  on  the 
further  participation  of  women  in  development, 

Noting  that  in  its  resolution  XII  the  United  Na- 
tions World  Population  Conference  requested  United 
Nations  organs  and  the  specialized  agencies  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  impact  of  development 
efforts  and  programmes  on  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  women,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
review  and  appraisal  of  the  Strategy  for  the  Second 
United  Nations  Development  Decade  and  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  special 
session  in  1975, 

Noting  also  that  in  its  resolutions  II,  V  and  VIII, 
the  United  Nations  World  Food  Conference  urged 
priority  consideration  of  women  in  every  stage  of 
the  design,  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  development  programmes  and  projects, 

Noting  further  that  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Programme  at  its 
nineteenth  session  requested  that  the  integration  of 
women  in  development  should  be  a  continuing  con- 
sideration in  the  formulation,  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  projects  and  programmes  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  in  its  resolution  1942  (LVIII)  of  6  May 
1975,  requested  United  Nations  bodies  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  evolving  status  of  women, 
keeping  in  mind  the  mutual  interaction  among  popu- 
lation factors,  social  and  economic  development  and 
the  status  of  women,  and  called  for  monitoring  of 
the  progress  of  short-term  and  long-term  pro- 
grammes, 

Bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  recent  resolutions 
and  actions  of  United  Nations  specialized  agencies 
are  designed  to  further  the  integration  of  women  in 
development, 

1.  Recommends  that  all  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  development  system,  specialized  agencies, 
and  other  international  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance programmes  and  agencies: 


(a)  Give  sustained  attention  to  those  initiatives 
that  integrate  women  in  the  development  process; 

(b)  Incorporate  in  their  development  plans,  pro- 
gramme and  sector  analyses,  and  programme  docu- 
ments an  impact  statement  of  how  such  proposed 
programmes  will  affect  women  as  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  in  consultation  with  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women; 

(c)  Establish  a  review  and  appraisal  system  and 
undertake  to  serve  in  the  design,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  programmes  and  to  use  social  and 
economic  indicators  as  a  means  of  measuring  prog- 
ress in  the  integration  of  women  in  the  develop- 
ment process; 

(d)  Ensure  that  women  shall  participate  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  men  on  all  levels  of  decision- 
making that  govern  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  these  programmes,  keeping  in  mind  the 
principle  of  geographical  distribution; 

2.  Invites  the  Governments  of  all  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  private  organizations 
engaged  in  development  programmes  to  adopt  the 
above  recommendations  in  their  programming 
processes. 

Participation   in   International   Conferences 9 

31.   Women's  contribution  to  world  peace  through 
participation  in  international  conferences 

The  World  Conference  of  the  International 
Women's  Year, 

Noting  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  delega- 
tions to  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
most  United  Nations  conferences  are  women, 

Noting  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  representa- 
tives are  women, 

Noting  also  that  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of 
International  Women's  Year  requires  that  more 
women  should  hold  positions  of  policy  and  decision- 
making in  their  own  Governments  in  order  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  towards  international 
peace, 

1.  Recommends  that  in  the  current  year  Govern- 
ments of  Member  States  should  seek  to  increase 
substantially  the  number  of  women  in  their  delega- 
tions to  meetings  held  under  United  Nations 
auspices;  particularly  the  Seventh  Special  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  the 
thirtieth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 

2.  Further  recommends  that  Governments  of 
Member  States  should  not  only  maintain  this  in- 
crease in  the  representation  of  women  but  should 
seek  to  improve  upon  it  in  subsequent  years; 

3.  Further  recommends  that  the  Governments  of 


9  Sponsored  by  Austria,  Barbados,  Gambia,  Tan- 
zania, Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States;  adopted  by  the  conference  on  July  2  without 
a  vote. 
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Member  States  should  not  limit  the  representation 
of  women  to  the  Third  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  but  should  appoint 
women  to  serve  on  all  Main  Committees  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


TEXT  OF  WORLD   PLAN   OF  ACTION  ln 

World  Plan  of  Action  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  Objectives  of  the  International 
Women's  Year 

Introduction 

1.  In  subscribing  to  the  Charter,  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations  undertook  specific  commitments: 
"to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war  ...  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of 
nations  large  and  small,  and  ...  to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  free- 
dom". 

2.  The  greatest  and  most  significant  achievement 
during  recent  decades  has  been  the  liberation  of  a 
large  number  of  peoples  and  nations  from  alien 
colonial  domination,  which  has  permitted  them  to 
become  members  of  the  community  of  free  rjeoples. 
Technological  progress  has  also  been  achieved  in  all 
spheres  of  economic  activity  during  the  past  three 
decades,  thus  offering  substantial  possibilities  for  im- 
proving the  well-being  of  all  peoples.  However,  the 
last  vestiges  of  alien  and  colonial  domination,  for- 
eign occupation,  racial  discrimination,  apartheid  and 
neo-colonialism  in  all  its  forms  are  still  among  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  full  emancipation  and  prog- 
ress of  developing  countries  and  of  all  the  peoples 
concerned.  The  benefits  of  technological  progress  are 
not  shared  equitably  by  all  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  developing  countries,  which 
account  for  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
world,  receive  only  30  per  cent  of  world  income.  It 
has  proved  impossible  to  achieve  uniform  and  bal- 
anced development  of  the  international  community 
under  the  present  economic  order,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, it  is  urgent  to  implement  a  new  international 
economic  order  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
resolution  3201    (S-VI). 

3.  Conventions,  declarations,  formal  recommenda- 
tions and  other  instruments  have  been  adopted  since 


10  Adopted  by  the  conference  on  July  2  without  a 
vote  (text  from  U.N.  doc.  E/5725,  report  of  the 
World  Conference  of  the  International  Women's 
Year,  provisional).  The  conference  adopted  two 
resolutions  providing  for  implementation  of  the 
plan,  entitled  "International  co-operation  under 
projects  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
World  Plan  of  Action"  and  "Role  of  the  United 
Nations  system  in  implementing  the  World  Plan  of 
Action." 


the  Charter  came  into  force  "  with  a  view  to  rein- 
forcing, elaborating  and  implementing  these  funda- 
mental principles  and  objectives.  Some  of  them  seek 
to  safeguard  and  promote  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  all  persons  without  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind.  Others  deal  with  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development 
and  the  need  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  alien  domina- 
tion, dependence,  neo-colonialism,  and  include  inter- 
national strategies,  programmes  and  plans  of  action. 
Some  have  the  more  specific  purpose  of  eliminating 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  sex  and  promoting 
the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women.  These  documents 
reflect  the  ever-increasing  awareness  in  the  interna- 
tional community  of  the  uneven  development  of  peo- 
ples, and  of  the  tragedy  of  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion be  it  on  the  ground  of  race,  sex  or  any  other 
ground,  and  the  evident  will  to  promote  progress  and 
development  in  conditions  of  peace,  equity  and  jus- 
tice. 

4.  In  these  various  instruments  the  international 
community  has  proclaimed  that  the  full  and  complete 
development  of  a  country,  the  welfare  of  the  world 
and  the  cause  of  peace  require  the  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  women  as  well  as  men  in  all  fields.  It 
has  declared  that  all  human  beings  without  distinc- 
tion have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  social  and 
economic  progress  and  should,  on  their  part,  con- 
tribute to  it.  It  has  condemned  sex  discrimination 
as  fundamentally  unjust,  an  offence  against  human 
dignity  and  an  infringement  of  human  rights.  It  has 
included  the  full  integration  of  wonien  in  the  total 
development  effort  as  a  stated  objective  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Strategy  for  the  decade  of  the 
1970s. 

5.  Despite  these  solemn  pronouncements  and  not- 
withstanding the  work  accomplished  in  particular  by 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  and  the  specialized  agencies  concerned, 
progress  in  translating  these  principles  into  prac- 
tical reality  is  proving  slow  and  uneven.  The  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  preparation  and  implemen- 
tation of  these  many  instruments  are  attributable  to 
the  complexities  created  by  the  considerable  dif- 
ferences between  countries,  regions,  etc. 

6.  History  has  attested  the  active  role  which 
women  played,  together  with  men,  in  accelerating 
the  material  and  spiritual  progress  of  peoples  and 
in  the  process  of  the  progressive  renewal  of  society; 
in  our  times,  women's  role  will  increasingly  emerge 
as  a  powerful  revolutionary  social  force. 

7.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  status 
of  women  in  different  countries  and  regions  of  the 
world  which  are  rooted  in  the  political,  econmic  and 
social  structure,  the  cultural  framework  and  the 
level   of  development  of   each   country,   and   in   the 


11  See  appendix  I  to  the  Plan  [footnote  in  orig- 
inal]. Appendix  II,  statements  made  by  participants 
on  the  World  Plan  of  Action,  is  not  printed  here. 
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social  category  of  women  within  a  given  country. 
However  basic  similarities  unite  women  to  fight  dif- 
ferences wherever  they  exist  in  the  legal,  economic, 
social,  political  and  cultural  status  of  women  and 
men. 

8.  As  a  result  of  the  uneven  development  which 
prevails  in  the  international  economic  relations,  three 
quarters  of  humanity  is  faced  with  urgent  and  press- 
ing social  and  economic  problems.  The  women  among 
them  are  even  more  affected  by  such  problems  and 
the  new  measures  taken  to  improve  their  situation 
as  well  as  their  role  in  the  process  of  development 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  global  project  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  economic  order. 

9.  In  many  countries  women  form  a  large  part  of 
the  agricultural  work  force.  Because  of  this  and 
because  of  their  important  role  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  in  the  preparation,  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  food,  they  constitute  a  substantial  economic 
resource.  Nevertheless,  if  the  rural  worker's  lack  of 
technical  equipment,  education  and  training  is  taken 
into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  countries 
the  status  of  women  in  this  sector  is  doubly  disad- 
vantaged. 

10.  While  industrialization  provides  jobs  for  wom- 
en and  constitutes  one  of  the  main  means  for  the 
integration  of  women  in  the  process  of  development, 
women  workers  are  disadvantaged  in  many  respects 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  technological  structure 
of  production  in  general  has  been  oriented  towards 
man  and  his  requirements.  Therefore  special  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  situation  of  the  woman 
worker  in  industry  and  in  services.  Women  workers 
feel  painfully  the  effects  of  the  present  economic 
crisis,  the  growth  of  unemployment,  inflation,  mass 
poverty,  lack  of  resources  for  education  and  medical 
care,  unexpected  and  unwanted  side-effects  of  ur- 
banization and  other  migration,  etc. 

11.  Scientific  and  technological  developments  have 
had  both  positive  and  negative  repercussions  on  the 
situation  of  women  in  many  countries.  Political, 
economic  and  social  factors  are  important  in 
overcoming  any  adverse  effects  of  such  develop- 
ments. 

12.  During  the  last  decades  women's  movements 
and  millions  of  women  together  with  other  progres- 
sive forces  acting  in  many  countries  have  focused 
public  opinion  at  the  national  and  international  levels 
on  all  these  problems. 

13.  However,  that  public  opinion  often  overlooks 
the  many  women  of  regions  under  alien  domination, 
particularly  those  subjected  to  apartheid  who  ex- 
perience daily  the  terror  of  repression  and  who  strug- 
gle tirelessly  for  the  recovery  of  the  most  elementary 
rights  of  the  human  person. 

14.  The  reality  of  the  problems  which  women  still 
meet  in  their  daily  life  in  many  countries  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  to  participate  in  the  economic 
and  social  activities  in  the  decision-making  process 
and  the  political  administration  of  their  countries, 


and  the  loss  represented  by  the  under-utilization 
of  the  potentialities  of  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  world's  adult  population,  have  prompted  the 
United  Nations  to  proclaim  1975  as  International 
Women's  Year,  and  to  call  for  intensified  action  to 
ensure  the  full  integration  of  women  in  the  total 
development  effort,  and  to  involve  women  widely 
in  international  co-operation  and  strengthening  of 
world  peace  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights,  oppor- 
tunities, and  responsibilities  of  women  and  men.  The 
objective  of  International  Women's  Year  is  to  de- 
fine a  society  in  which  women  participate  in  a  real 
and  full  sense  in  economic,  social  and  political  life 
and  to  devise  strategies  whereby  such  societies  could 
develop. 

15.  This  Plan  of  Action  is  intended  to  strengthen 
the  implementation  of  the  instruments  and  pro- 
grammes which  have  been  adopted  concerning  the 
status  of  women,  and  to  broaden  and  place  them  in 
a  more  timely  context.  Its  purpose  is  mainly  to 
stimulate  national  and  international  action  to  solve 
the  problems  of  underdevelopment  and  of  the  socio- 
economic structure  which  places  women  in  an  in- 
ferior position,  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
International  Women's   Year. 

16.  The  achievement  of  equality  between  men  and 
women  implies  that  they  should  have  equal  rights, 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  to  enable  them  to 
develop  their  talents  and  capabilities  for  their  own 
personal  fulfilment  and  the  benefit  of  society.  To 
that  end  a  reassessment  of  the  functions  and  roles 
traditionally  allotted  to  each  sex  within  the  family 
and  the  community  at  large  is  essential.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  change  in  the  traditional  role  of  men  as 
well  as  of  women  must  be  recognized.  In  order  to 
allow  for  women's  equal  (fuller)  participation  in  all 
societal  activities,  socially  organized  services  should 
be  established  and  maintained  to  lighten  household 
chores,  and  especially  services  for  children  should 
be  provided.  All  efforts  should  be  made  to  change 
social  attitudes — based  mainly  on  education — in  order 
to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  shared  responsi- 
bilities for  home  and  children  by  both  men  and  wom- 
en. 

17.  In  order  to  promote  equality  between  women 
and  men  Governments  should  ensure  for  both  women 
and  men  equality  before  the  law,  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  equality  of  educational  opportunities 
and  training,  equality  in  conditions  of  employment, 
including  remuneration  and  adequate  social  security. 
Governments  should  recognize  and  undertake  meas- 
ures to  implement  men's  and  women's  right  to  em- 
ployment on  equal  conditions,  regardless  of  marital 
status  and  their  access  to  the  whole  range  of  eco- 
nomic activities.  The  State  has  also  the  responsibility 
to  create  conditions  that  promote  the  implementa- 
tion of  legal  norms  providing  for  equality  of  men 
and  women  and  in  particular  the  opportunity  for  all 
individuals  to  receive  free  general  and  primary 
education,  and  eventually  compulsory  general  second- 
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ary  education,  equality  in  conditions  of  employment, 
and  maternity  protection. 

18.  Governments  should  strive  to  ameliorate  the 
hard  working  conditions  and  unreasonably  heavy 
work  load,  especially  that  fall  upon  large  groups  of 
women  in  many  countries  and  particularly  among 
underprivileged  social  groups.  Governments  should 
ensure  improved  access  to  health  services,  better 
nutrition  and  other  social  services  that  are  essential 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  women  and 
their  full  participation  in  development  on  an  equal 
basis  with  men. 

19.  Individuals  and  couples  have  the  right  freely 
and  responsibly  to  determine  the  number  and  spac- 
ing of  their  children  and  to  have  the  information 
and  the  means  to  do  so.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is 
basic  to  the  attainment  of  any  real  equality  between 
the  sexes  and  without  its  achievement  women  are 
disadvantaged  in  their  attempt  to  benefit  from  other 
reforms. 

20.  Child-care  centres  and  other  child-minding 
facilities  are  means  to  supplement  the  training  and 
care  that  the  children  get  at  home.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  of  vital  importance  in  promoting 
equality  between  men  and  women.  Governments 
have  therefore  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  such 
centres  and  facilities  are  available  in  the  first  place 
for  those  children,  whose  parents  or  parent  are  em- 
ployed, in  self -employment  and  particularly  in  agri- 
culture for  rural  women,  in  training  or  in  education 
or  wish  to  take  up  employment,  training  or  educa- 
tion. 

21.  The  primary  objective  of  development  being  to 
bring  about  sustained  improvement  in  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  and  of  society  and  to  bestow  bene- 
fits on  all,  development  should  be  seen  not  only  as  a 
desirable  goal  in  itself  but  also  as  the  most  im- 
portant means  for  furthering  equality  of  the  sexes 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

22.  The  integration  of  women  in  development  will 
necessitate  widening  their  activities  to  embrace  all 
aspects  of  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural 
life.  They  must  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
technical  training  to  make  their  contribution  more 
effective  in  terms  of  production,  and  to  ensure  their 
greater  participation  in  decision-making,  planning 
and  implementation  of  all  programmes  and  projects. 
Full  integration  also  implies  that  women  receive 
their  fair  share  of  the  benefits  of  development,  there- 
by helping  to  ensure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
income  among  all  sectors  of  the  population. 

23.  The  promotion  and  protection  of  human  rights 
for  all  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  whose  achievement  is  the 
goal  of  all  people.  An  essential  element  for  securing 
the  protection  of  human  rights  and  full  equality  be- 
tween men  and  women  throughout  the  world  is  sus- 
tained international  co-operation  based  on  peace,  jus- 
tice and  equity  for  all  and  the  elimination  of  all 
sources  of  conflict.   True   international  co-operation 


must  be  based,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  on  fully  equal  rights,  the  observ- 
ance of  national  independence  and  sovereignty  in- 
cluding sovereignty  over  natural  resources  and  the 
right  of  their  exploitation,  non-interference  in  in- 
ternal affairs,  the  right  of  peoples  to  defend  their 
territorial  integrity,  and  the  inadmissibility  of  ac- 
quisition or  attempts  to  acquire  territory  by  force, 
mutual  advantage,  the  avoidance  of  the  use  or  the 
threat  of  force,  and  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  a  new  just  world  economic  order,  which  is  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States.1-  International  co-operation  and 
peace  requires  national  liberation  and  political  and 
economic  independence,  the  elimination  of  colonialism 
and  neo-colonialism,  fascism  and  other  similar  ide- 
ologies, foreign  occupation  and  apartheid,  racism 
and  discrimination  in  all  its  forms  as  well  as  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  human  person  and  his  or  her  self-deter- 
mination. To  this  end,  the  Plan  calls  for  the 
full  participation  of  women  in  all  efforts  to  promote 
and  maintain  peace.  True  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  women  share  with  men  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  a  new  international  economic  order. 

24.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Plan  to  ensure  that  the 
original  and  multidimensional  contribution — both  ac- 
tual and  potential — of  women  is  not  overlooked  in 
existing  concepts  for  development  action  programmes 
and  an  improved  world  economic  equilibrium.  Recom- 
mendations for  national  and  international  action  are 
proposed  with  the  aim  of  accelerating  the  necessary 
changes  in  all  areas,  and  particularly  in  those  where 
women  have  been  especially  disadvantaged. 

25.  Since  the  integral  development  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  woman  as  a  human  being  is  directly 
connected  with  her  participation  in  the  development 
process  as  mother,  worker  and  citizen,  policies  should 
be  developed  to  promote  the  co-ordination  of  these 
different  roles  of  the  woman  so  as  to  give  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  her  personality — an  aim  which  is  equally 
relevant  to  the  development  of  man. 

I.  National  Action 

26.  This  Plan  provides  guidelines  for  national  ac- 
tion over  the  10-year  period  from  1975  to  1985  as 
part  of  a  sustained,  long-term  effort  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  International  Women's  Year.  The 
recommendations  are  not  exhaustive,  and  should  be 
considered  in  addition  to  the  other  existing  interna- 
tional instruments  and  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations    bodies    which    deal    with  the    condition   of 


"During  the  World  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  some  representatives  stated 
that  reference  to  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights 
and  Duties  of  States  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  change  in  the  positions  of  delegations 
on  the  Charter  as  stated  at  the  twenty-ninth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  [Footnote  in  original.] 
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women  and  the  quality  of  life.  They  constitute  rather 
the  main  areas  for  priority  action  within  the  decade. 

27.  The  recommendations  for  national  action  in 
this  Plan  are  addressed  primarily  to  Governments, 
and  to  all  public  and  private  institutions,  women's 
and  youth  organizations,  employers,  trade  unions, 
mass  communications  media,  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations, political  parties  and  other  groups. 

28.  Since  there  are  wide  divergencies  in  the  situa- 
tion of  women  in  various  societies,  cultures  and  re- 
gions, reflected  in  differing  needs  and  problems,  each 
country  should  decide  upon  its  own  national  strategy, 
and  identify  its  own  targets  and  priorities  within  the 
present  World  Plan.  Given  the  changing  conditions 
of  society  today,  operative  mechanism  for  assess- 
ment should  be  established  and  targets  should  be 
linked  to  those  set  out,  in  particular,  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade,  and  in  the  World  Pop- 
ulation Plan  of  Action. 

29.  Changes  in  social  and  economic  structures 
should  be  promoted  which  would  make  possible  the 
full  equality  of  women  and  their  free  access  to  all 
types  of  development,  without  discrimination  of  any 
kind,  and  to  all  types  of  education  and  employment. 

30.  There  should  be  a  clear  commitment  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
implement  these  targets  and  priorities.  Commitment 
on  the  part  of  Governments  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  integration  of  women  in  society  cannot  be  fully 
effective  outside  the  larger  context  of  commitment 
to  transform  fundamental  relationships  within  a 
society  in  order  to  ensure  a  system  that  excludes 
the  possibility  of  exploitation. 

31.  In  elaborating  national  strategies  and  develop- 
ment plans  in  which  women  should  participate, 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  the  set 
targets  and  priorities  take  fully  into  account  women's 
interests  and  needs,  and  make  adequate  provision 
to  improve  their  situation  and  increase  their  con- 
tribution to  the  development  process.  There  should 
be  equitable  representation  of  women  at  all  levels  of 
policy-  and  decision-making.  Appropriate  national 
machinery  and  procedures  should  be  established  if 
they  do  not  already  exist. 

32.  National  plans  and  strategies  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Plan  should  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  different  categories  of  women 
and  of  women  of  different  age  groups.  However, 
Governments  should  pay  special  attention  to  improv- 
ing the  situation  of  women  in  areas  where  they  have 
been  most  disadvantaged  and  especially  of  women  in 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

33.  While  integrated  programmes  for  the  benefit 
of  all  members  of  society  should  be  the  basis  for 
action  in  implementing  this  Plan,  special  measures 
on  behalf  of  women  whose  status  is  the  result  of 
particularly  discriminatory  attitudes  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

34.  The  establishment  of  interdisciplinary  and  mul- 
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tisectoral  machinery  within  government,  such  as 
national  commissions,  women's  bureaux  and  other 
bodies,  with  adequate  staff  and  budget,  can  be  an 
effective  transitional  measure  for  accelerating  the 
achievement  of  equal  opportunity  for  women  and 
their  full  integration  in  national  life.  The  mem- 
bership of  such  bodies  should  include  both  women 
and  men,  representative  of  all  groups  of  society 
responsible  for  making  and  implementing  policy  de- 
cisions in  the  public  sector.  Government  ministries 
and  departments  (especially  those  responsible  for 
education,  health,  labour,  justice,  communications 
and  information,  culture,  industry,  trade,  agriculture, 
rural  development,  social  welfare,  finance  and 
planning),  as  well  as  appropriate  private  and  public 
agencies  should  be  represented  on  them. 

35.  Such  bodies  should  investigate  the  situation 
of  women  in  all  fields  and  at  all  levels  and  make 
recommendations  for  needed  legislation,  policies  and 
programmes  establishing  priorities.  Follow-up  pro- 
grammes should  be  maintained  to  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate the  progress  achieved  within  the  country  to  as- 
sess the  implementation  of  the  present  Plan  in  na- 
tional plans. 

36.  These  national  bodies  should  also  co-operate 
in  the  co-ordination  of  similar  regional  and  interna- 
tional activities,  as  well  as  those  undertaken  by  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  self-help  pro- 
grammes devised  by  women  themselves. 

37.  Constitutional  and  legislative  guarantees  of 
the  principle  of  non-discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  sex  and  of  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
women  and  men  are  essential.  Therefore,  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  embodied  in  such  legisla- 
tion and  a  change  of  attitude  with  regard  to  them 
should  be  encouraged.  It  is  also  essential  to  ensure 
that  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  legisla- 
tion can  in  itself  be  a  significant  means  of  influencing 
and  changing  public  and  private  attitudes  and  values. 

38.  Governments  should  review  their  legislation 
affecting  the  status  of  women  in  the  light  of  human 
rights  principles  and  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards. Wherever  necessary,  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted or  updated  to  bring  national  laws  into  con- 
formity with  the  relevant  international  instruments. 
Adequate  provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  legislation,  especially  in  each 
of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  chapter  II  of  the  Plan. 
Where  they  have  not  already  done  so,  Governments 
should  take  steps  to  ratify  the  relevant  international 
conventions  and  fully  implement  their  provisions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  are  States  whose  national 
legislation  guarantees  women  certain  rights  which 
go  beyond  those  embodied  in  the  relevant  interna- 
tional instruments. 

39.  Appropriate  bodies  should  be  specifically  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  modernizing, 
changing  or  repealing  outdated  national  laws  and 
regulations,  keeping  them  under  constant  review, 
and  ensuring  that  their  provisions  are  applied  with- 
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out  discrimination.  These  bodies  could  include,  for 
example,  law  commissions,  human  rights  commis- 
sions, civil  liberties  unions,  appeals  boards,  legal 
advisory  boards  and  the  office  of  ombudsman.  Such 
bodies  should  have  full  governmental  support  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  functions  effectively. 
Non-governmental  organizations  could  also  play  an 
important  role  in  ensuring  that  relevant  legislation 
is  adequate,  up  to  date  and  applied  without  dis- 
crimination. 

40.  Appropriate  measures  should  be  taken  to  in- 
form and  advise  women  of  their  rights  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  every  other  type  of  assistance. 
Accordingly,  the  awareness  of  the  mass  communica- 
tion media  should  be  heightened  so  that  they  may 
offer  their  broad  co-operation  through  public  educa- 
tion programmes.  Non-governmental  organizations 
can  and/or  should  be  encouraged  to  play  similar 
roles  with  regard  to  women.  In  this  context,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  women  of  rural  areas, 
whose  problem  is  most  acute. 

41.  Efforts  to  widen  opportunities  for  women  to 
participate  in  development  and  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  them  will  require  a  variety  of 
measures  and  action  by  society  at  large  through  its 
governmental  machinery  and  other  institutions. 

42.  While  some  of  the  measures  suggested  could 
be  carried  out  at  minimum  cost,  implementation  of 
this  Plan  will  require  a  redefinition  of  certain  priori- 
ties and  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  government 
expenditure.  In  order  to  ensure  adequate  allocation 
of  funds,  Governments  should  explore  all  available 
sources  of  support,  which  are  acceptable  to  Govern- 
ments and  in  accordance  with  Governments'  goals. 

43.  Special  measures  should  also  be  envisaged  to 
assist  Governments  whose  resources  are  limited  in 
carrying  out  specific  projects  or  programmes.  The 
Fund  for  International  Women's  Year  established 
under  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1851 
(LVI),  in  addition  to  multilateral  and  bilateral 
assistance  which  is  vital  for  the  purpose,  should  be 
extended  provisionally  pending  further  considera- 
tion as  to  its  ultimate  disposition  in  order  to  assist 
Governments  whose  resources  are  limited  in  carrying 
out  specific  programmes  or  projects.  Women  in  coun- 
tries holding  special  financial  responsibilities  en- 
trusted by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  with  a  view  to  assisting  developing  coun- 
tries are  called  upon  to  make  their  contribution  to 
the  implementation  of  the  goals  set  in  connexion 
with  the  governmental  assistance  earmarked  for 
improving  the  status  of  women  especially  of  those 
in  the  under-developed  States. 

44.  It  is  recognized  that  some  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Plan  have  already  been  achieved  in  some 
countries,  while  in  others  they  may  only  be  accom- 
plished progressively.  Moreover,  some  measures  by 
their  very  nature  will  take  longer  to  implement  than 
others.    Governments  are  therefore  urged  to  estab- 


lish   short-,    medium-    and    long-term    targets    and 
objectives  to  implement  the  Plan. 

45.  On  the  basis  of  this  World  Plan  of  Action  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  should  elaborate  a  two- 
year  plan  of  its  own,  containing  several  most  im- 
portant objectives,  aiming  at  the  implementation  of 
the  World  Plan  of  Action  under  the  current  control 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and 
the  over-all  control  of  the  General  Assembly. 

46.  By  the  end  of  the  first  five-year  period  (1975- 
1980)  the  achievement  of  the  following  should  be 
envisaged  as  a  minimum: 

(a)  Marked  increase  in  literacy  and  civic  educa- 
tion of  women,  especially  in  rural  areas; 

(b)  The  extension  of  co-educational  technical  and 
vocational  training  in  basic  skills  to  women  and  men 
in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  sectors; 

(c)  Equal  access  at  every  level  of  education,  com- 
pulsory primary  school  education  and  the  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  school  drop-outs; 

(d)  Increased  employment  opportunities  for 
women,  reduction  of  unemployment  and  increased 
efforts  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment; 

(e)  The  establishment  and  increase  of  the  infra- 
structural  services  required  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas; 

(f)  The  enactment  of  legislation  on  voting  and 
eligibility  for  election  on  equal  terms  with  men  and 
equal  opportunity  and  conditions  of  employment 
including  remuneration  and  on  equality  in  legal 
capacity  and  the  exercise  thereof; 

(g)  To  encourage  a  greater  participation  of 
women  in  policy-making  positions  at  the  local, 
national  and  international  levels; 

(h)  Increased  provision  for  comprehensive  meas- 
ures for  health  education  and  services,  sanitation, 
nutrition,  family  education,  family  planning  and 
other  welfare  services; 

(i)  Provision  for  parity  in  the  exercise  of  civil, 
social  and  political  rights  such  as  those  pertaining 
to  marriage,  citizenship  and  commerce; 

(j)  Recognition  of  the  economic  value  of  women's 
work  in  the  home  in  domestic  food  production  and 
marketing  and  voluntary  activities  not  traditionally 
remunerated; 

(k)  To  direct  formal,  non-formal  and  life-long 
education  towards  the  re-evaluation  of  the  man  and 
woman,  in  order  to  ensure  their  full  realization  as 
an  individual  in  the  family  and  in  society; 

(1)  The  promotion  of  women's  organizations  as 
an  interim  measure  within  workers'  organizations 
and  educational,  economic  and  professional  institu- 
tions; 

(m)  The  development  of  modern  rural  technology, 
cottage  industry,  pre-school  day  centres,  time  and 
energy  saving  devices  so  as  to  help  reduce  the 
heavy  work  load  of  women,  particularly  those  living 
in   rural   sectors   and  for  the  urban  poor  and   thus 
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facilitate  the   full   participation  of  women   in   com- 
munity, national  and  international  affairs; 

(n)  The  establishment  of  an  inter-disciplinary  and 
multi-sectoral  machinery  within  the  government  for 
accelerating  the  achievement  of  equal  opportunities 
for  women  and  their  full  integration  into  national 
life. 

47.  These  minimum  objectives  should  be  developed 
in  more  specific  terms  in  regional  plans  of  action. 

48.  The  active  involvement  of  non-governmental 
women's  organizations  in  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  the  10-year  World  Plan  of  Action  at  every 
level  and  especially  by  the  effective  utilization  of 
volunteer  experts  and  in  setting  up  and  in  running 
of  institutions  and  projects  for  the  welfare  of  women 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  for  their 
advancement. 

II.  Specific  Areas  for  National  Action 

49.  The  specific  areas  included  in  this  chapter  of 
the  Plan  have  been  selected  because  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  key  areas  for  national  action.  They 
should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation,  however,  as  they 
are  all  closely  interrelated  and  the  guidelines  pro- 
posed should  be  implemented  within  the  framework 
of  integrated  strategies  and  programmes. 

A.  International  co-operation  and  the  strengthening 
of  international  peace 

50.  An  essential  condition  for  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  international  co-operation  and 
peace  is  the  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights  for  all  in  conditions  of  equity  among  and 
within  nations.  In  order  to  involve  more  women 
in  the  promotion  of  international  co-operation,  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  among  nations, 
the  strengthening  of  international  peace  and  dis- 
armament, and  in  the  combating  of  colonialism, 
neo-colonialism,  foreign  domination  and  alien  subju- 
gation, apartheid  and  racial  discrimination,  the  peace 
efforts  of  women  as  individuals  and  in  groups,  and 
in  national  and  international  organizations  should 
be  recognized  and  encouraged. 

51.  Women  of  all  countries  of  the  world  should 
proclaim  their  solidarity  in  support  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  gross  violations  of  human  rights  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations  and  contrary  to  its  principles 
involving  acts  against  the  moral  and  physical  in- 
tegrity of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  for 
political  or  ideological  reasons. 

52.  The  efforts  of  intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations  having  as  their  aim  the 
strengthening  of  international  security  and  peace 
and  the  development  of  friendly  relations  among 
nations  and  the  promotion  of  active  co-operation 
among  States  should  be  supported,  and  women 
should  be  given  every  encouragement  to  participate 
actively   in  the   endeavours   of   those    organizations. 

53.  The  United  Nations  should  proclaim  a  special 


day  to  be  devoted  to  international  peace  and  cele- 
brated every  year,  nationally  and  internationally. 
Meetings  and  seminars  should  be  organized  for  this 
purpose  by  interested  individuals  and  groups,  with 
wide  coverage  in  the  press  and  other  communica- 
tion media.  Women  should  lend  their  full  support 
to  these  objectives  and  explore,  as  co-equals  with 
men,  ways  to  overcome  existing  obstacles  to  inter- 
national co-operation,  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  among  nations,  and  the  strengthening  of 
international  peace.  However,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  peace  is  a  matter  for  constant  vigilance  and 
not  only  for  a  one-day  observance. 

54.  The  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas  among 
countries  should  be  facilitated,  with  due  regard  for 
national  sovereignty  and  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law;  the  exchange  of  visits  between  women  of 
different  countries  to  study  common  problems  should 
be  promoted.  Educational,  cultural,  scientific  and 
other  exchange  programmes  should  be  expanded  and 
new  forms  developed  in  order  to  facilitate  mutual 
understanding  among  peoples,  particularly  the 
young,  and  develop  friendly  relations  and  active 
co-operation  among  States.  For  these  purposes  the 
mass  communications  media  should  be  utilized  fully. 

55.  Women  and  men  should  be  encouraged  to  in- 
stil in  their  children  the  values  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  for  all  nations  and  all  peoples, 
racial  equality,  sexual  equality,  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  self-determination  and  the  desire  to  main- 
tain international  co-operation,  peace  and  security  in 
the  world. 

56.  Women  should  have  equal  opportunity  with 
men  to  represent  their  countries  in  all  international 
forums  where  the  above  questions  are  discussed, 
and  in  particular  at  meetings  of  the  organizations 
of  the  United  Nations  system,  including  the  Security 
Council  and  all  conferences  on  disarmament  and 
international  peace,  and  other  regional  bodies. 

B.  Political  participation 

57.  Despite  the  fact  that,  numerically,  women  con- 
stitute half  the  population  of  the  world,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  countries  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  are  in  positions  of  leadership  in  the  various 
branches  of  government.  Consequently,  women  are 
not  involved  in  the  decision-making  and  their  views 
and  needs  are  often  overlooked  in  planning  for 
development.  As  the  majority  of  women  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  of  development  plans  and 
programmes  they  are  frequently  unaware  of  their 
implications  and  less  inclined  to  support  their  imple- 
mentation and  the  changes  the  programmes  seek 
to  bring  about.  Many  women  also  lack  the  education, 
training,  civic  awareness  and  self-confidence  to  par- 
ticipate  effectively  in  political   life. 

58.  A  major  objective  of  this  Plan  is  to  ensure 
that  women  shall  have,  in  law  and  in  fact,  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  with  men   to  vote   and   to 
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participate  in  public  and  political  life  at  the  national, 
local  and  community  levels,  and  that  they  shall  be 
made  aware  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and 
of  the  problems  affecting  society  and  affecting  them 
directly  as  women. 

59.  Participation  in  political  life  implies  partici- 
pation as  voters,  lobbyists,  elected  representatives, 
trade  unionists  and  public  officials  in  the  various 
branches  of  government,  including  the  judiciary. 

60.  Where  legislation  does  not  exist  guaranteeing 
women  the  right  to  vote,  to  be  eligible  for  election 
and  to  hold  all  public  offices  and  exercise  public  func- 
tions on  equal  terms  with  men,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  enact  it  by  1978. 

61.  Where  special  qualifications  for  holding  public 
office  are  required,  they  should  apply  to  both  sexes 
equally  and  should  relate  only  to  the  expertise  neces- 
sary for  performing  the  specific  functions  of  the 
office. 

62.  Governments  should  establish  goals,  strategies 
and  time-tables  for  increasing  within  the  decade 
1975-1985  the  number  of  women  in  elective  and  ap- 
pointive public  offices  and  public  functions  at  all 
levels. 

63.  Special  efforts  to  achieve  these  objectives  could 
include: 

(a)  The  reaffirmation  of,  and  wide  publicity  for, 
the  official  policy  concerning  the  equal  political  par- 
ticipation of  women; 

(b)  The  issuance  of  special  governmental  instruc- 
tions for  achieving  an  equitable  representation  of 
women  in  public  office,  and  the  compilation  of  peri- 
odic reports  on  the  number  of  women  in  the  public 
service,  and  levels  of  responsibility  in  the  areas  of 
their  work; 

(c)  The  organization  of  studies  to  establish  the 
levels  of  economic,  social  and  political  competence 
of  the  female  compared  to  the  male  population  for 
recruitment,  nomination  and  promotion; 

(d)  The  undertaking  of  special  activities  for  the 
recruitment,  nomination  and  promotion  of  women 
especially  to  fill  important  positions,  until  equitable 
representation  of  the  sexes  is  achieved. 

64.  Special  efforts  and  campaigns  should  be  ini- 
tiated to  enlighten  the  female  electorate  on  political 
issues  and  on  the  need  for  their  active  participation 
in  public  affairs,  including  political  parties  and  other 
political  organizations  such  as  pressure   groups. 

65.  Educational  and  informational  activities  should 
also  be  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  public  at  large 
on  the  indispensable  role  of  women  in  the  political 
processes,  and  on  the  need  to  promote  their  greater 
political  participation  and  leadership. 

66.  Special  drives  should  be  undertaken  to  en- 
courage the  increased  participation  of  women  and 
girls  in  rural,  community  and  youth  development 
programmes,  and  in  political  activities,  and  to  facili- 
tate their  access  to  training  for  leadership  in  such 
programmes. 


C.  Education  and  training 

67.  Access  to  education  and  training  is  not  only 
a  basic  human  right  recognized  in  many  interna- 
tional instruments,  it  is  also  a  key  factor  for  social 
progress  and  in  reducing  the  gaps  between  socio- 
economic groups  and  between  the  sexes.  In  many 
countries  girls  and  women  are  at  a  marked  dis- 
advantage. This  not  only  constitutes  a  serious  initial 
handicap  for  them  as  individuals  and  for  their  future 
position  in  society;  it  also  seriously  impedes  the 
effectiveness  of  their  contribution  to  development 
programmes  and  the  development  process  itself. 

68.  Illiteracy  and  lack  of  education  and  training 
in  basic  skills  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  vicious 
circle  of  underdevelopment,  low  productivity  and 
poor  conditions  of  health  and  welfare.  In  a  great 
many  countries  illiteracy  is  much  more  widespread 
among  women  than  among  men,  and  the  rates  are 
generally  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas. 

69.  In  most  countries  female  enrolment  at  all 
levels  of  education  is  considerably  below  that  of 
men.  Girls  tend  to  drop  out  of  school  earlier  than 
boys.  Boys  are  given  precedence  over  girls  when 
parents  have  to  make  a  choice  if  education  is  not 
free.  There  is  often  discrimination  in  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  education  provided  and  in  the  options 
offered.  Girls'  choices  of  areas  of  study  are  dom- 
inated by  conventional  attitudes,  concepts  and  no- 
tions concerning  the  respective  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  society. 

70.  As  long  as  women  remain  illiterate  and  are 
subject  to  discrimination  in  education  and  training, 
the  motivation  for  change  so  badly  needed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  will  fail,  for  in  most 
societies  it  is  the  mother  who  is  responsible  for  the 
training  of  her  children  during  the  formative  years 
of  their  lives. 

71.  Governments  should  provide  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  both  sexes  at  all  levels  of  education  and 
training  within  the  context  of  lifelong  education, 
and  on  a  formal  and  non-formal  basis,  according  to 
national  needs. 

72.  The  measures  taken  should  conform  to  the 
existing  international  standards  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  Convention  and  Recommendations  against 
Discrimination  in  Education,  1960,  and  to  the  revised 
Recommendation  on  Technical  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, 1974,  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

73.  Educational,  training  and  employment  strate- 
gies should  be  co-ordinated  and  based  on  population 
projections.  The  content  and  structure  of  education 
should  be  such  as  to  ensure  its  relevance  to  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  communities  con- 
cerned, taking  into  account  their  own  culture  and 
the  advances  made  through  technical  and  scientific 
developments.  It  should  also  seek  to  prepare  the 
individual  adequately  for  an  active  civic  and  family 
life  and  for  responsible  parenthood. 
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74.  Target  dates  should  be  established  for  the 
eradication  of  illiteracy  and  high  priority  given  to 
programmes  for  women  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25  years. 

75.  The  acquisition  of  literacy  should  be  promoted 
as  an  integral  part  of  other  kinds  of  learning  activi- 
ties of  direct  interest  and  value  to  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people.  Parallel  with  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ments, all  social  institutions,  such  as  co-operatives, 
voluntary  organizations  and  enterprises,  should  be 
fully  utilized  to  overcome  illiteracy. 

76.  Voluntary  task  forces,  especially  of  young 
persons,  could  be  established  to  teach  literacy,  num- 
bers, nutrition  and  methods  of  food  preservation 
during  vacations  or  periods  of  national  service.  Such 
task  forces  should  include  both  women  and  men  with 
expertise  in  the  skills  needed.  The  volunteers  could 
also  train  local  personnel  to  become  trainers,  thus- 
expanding  the  available  task  forces. 

77.  Integrated  or  special  training  programmes 
should  be  developed  for  girls  and  women  in  rural 
areas  to  enable  them  to  participate  fully  and  pro- 
ductively in  economic  and  social  development  and 
to  take  advantage  of  technological  advances  and 
thereby  reduce  the  drudgery  of  their  daily  lives. 
Such  programmes  should  include  training  in  modern 
methods  of  agriculture  and  use  of  equipment,  co- 
operatives, entrepreneurship,  commerce,  marketing, 
animal  husbandry  and  fisheries,  and  in  health,  nutri- 
tion, family  planning  and  education. 

78.  Free  and  compulsory  primary  education  for 
girls  and  boys  without  discrimination  should  be  pro- 
vided and  effectively  enforced  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Every  effort  should  also  be  made  to  provide  text- 
books, school  lunches,  transport  and  other  essentials, 
wherever  possible  free  of  charge. 

79.  In  order  to  assist  in  overcoming  high  drop- 
out rates  among  school-age  girls  and  to  enable 
women  to  participate  in  literacy  and  basic  skills, 
programmes,  inexpensive  child-care  and  other  ar- 
rangements should  be  organized  to  coincide  with 
school  or  training  hours  to  free  women  and  girls 
from  confining  domestic  work. 

80.  Special  programmes  for  continuing  education 
on  a  part-time  basis  should  be  arranged  to  ensure 
retention  of  what  has  been  learned  at  school  and 
to  assist  women  in  their  family,  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional activities. 

81.  Programmes,  curricula  and  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  training  should  be  the  same  for  males 
and  females.  Courses  for  both  sexes,  in  addition  to 
general  subjects,  should  include  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural technology,  politics,  economics,  current 
problems  of  society,  responsible  parenthood,  family 
life,  nutrition  and  health. 

82.  Textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials  should 
be  re-evaluated  and,  where  necessary,  rewritten  to 
ensure  that  they  reflect  an  image  of  women  in  posi- 
tive   and    participatory    roles    in    society.     Teaching 


methods  should  be  revised,  wherever  necessary,  to 
ensure  that  they  are  adapted  to  national  needs  and 
promote  changes  in  discriminatory  attitudes. 

83.  Research  activities  should  be  promoted  to 
identify  discriminatory  practices  in  education  and 
training  and  to  ensure  educational  equality.  New 
teaching  techniques  should  be  encouraged,  especial- 
ly audio-visual   techniques. 

84.  Co-education  and  mixed  training  groups  should 
be  actively  encouraged  and  should  provide  special 
guidance  to  both  sexes  in  orienting  them  towards 
new  occupations  and  changing  roles. 

85.  Widely  diversified  existing  and  new  vocational 
programmes  of  all  types  should  be  equally  accessible 
to  both  sexes,  enabling  girls  and  boys  to  have  a 
wide  choice  of  employment  opportunities,  including 
those  which  require  higher  skills,  and  to  match 
national  needs  with  job  opportunities.  Both  sexes 
should  have  equal  opportunities  to  receive  scholar- 
ships and  study  grants.  Special  measures  should 
be  developed  to  assist  women  who  wish  to  return 
to  work  after  a  comparatively  long  absence,  owing 
in  particular  to  family  responsibilities.  Multipurpose 
training  centres  could  be  established  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  to  provide  education  and  training  in 
various  techniques  and  disciplines  and  to  encourage 
a  self-reliant  approach  to  life. 

86.  Girls  and  boys  alike  should  be  encouraged 
through  vocational  and  career  guidance  programmes 
to  choose  a  career  according  to  their  real  aptitudes 
and  abilities  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  deeply  in- 
grained sex  stereotypes.  They  should  also  be  made 
aware  of  the  education  and  training  required  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties available. 

87.  Informational  and  formal  and  non-formal  edu- 
cational programmes  should  be  launched  to  make 
the  general  public,  parents,  teachers,  counsellors 
and  others  aware  of  the  need  to  provide  girls  with 
a  solid  initial  education  and  adequate  training  for 
occupational  life  and  ample  opportunities  for  further 
education  and  training.  Maximum  use  should  be 
made  of  the  mass  communications  media  both  as  a 
tool  for  education  and  as  a  means  for  effecting 
changes  in  community  attitudes. 

D.  Employment  and  related  economic  roles 

88.  This  Plan  seeks  to  achieve  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  treatment  for  women  workers  and  their 
integration  in  the  labour  force  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  international  standards  recognizing 
the  right  to  work,  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
to  equal  conditions  of  work  and  to  advancement. 

89.  Available  data  show  that  women  constitute 
more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  economically  active 
population  and  approximately  46  per  cent  of  women 
of  working  age  (15  to  64  years)  are  in  the  labour 
force.  Of  these,  an  estimated  65  per  cent  are  to  be 
found  in  the  developing  countries  and  35  per  cent  in 
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the  more  developed  regions.  These  data,  together 
with  the  many  economic  activities  of  women  that 
are  not  now  included  in  the  official  statistics  (see 
chap.  Ill,  below),  demonstrate  that  women's  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy  and  development 
is  substantial  and  has  not  been  fully  recognized. 
Further,  the  occupations  in  which  most  women  work- 
ers are  concentrated  are  not  the  same  as  those  in 
which  most  men  are  employed.  The  vast  majority  of 
women  are  concentrated  in  a  limited  number  of  occu- 
pations at  lower  levels  of  skill,  responsibility  and 
remuneration.  Women  frequently  experience  discrim- 
ination in  pay,  promotion,  working  conditions  and 
hiring  practices.  Cultural  constraints  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities further  restrict  their  employment  op- 
portunities. Where  job  opportunities  are  severely 
limited  and  widespread  unemployment  exists, 
women's  chances  of  obtaining  wage-earning  employ- 
ment are  in  practice  further  reduced,  even  where 
policies  of  non-discrimination  have  been  laid  down. 

90.  Governments  should  formulate  policies  and 
action  programmes  expressly  directed  towards  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  treatment  for  women  workers 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  right  to  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Such  policies  and  programmes  should 
be  in  conformity  with  the  standards  elaborated  by 
the  United  Nations  and  the  International  Labour 
Organisation.  They  should  include  legislation  stip- 
ulating the  principle  of  non-discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  sex  or  marital  status,  guidelines  for 
implementing  the  principles,  appeals  procedures, 
and  effective  targets  and  machinery  for  imple- 
mentation. 

91.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  foster  posi- 
tive attitudes  towards  the  employment  of  women, 
irrespective  of  marital  status,  among  employers  and 
workers  and  among  women  and  men  in  society  at 
large,  and  to  eliminate  obstacles  based  on  sex-typed 
divisions  of  labour. 

92.  In  attempting  to  achieve  gainful  employment 
for  women  and  to  deal  with  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  special  efforts  should 
be  made  to  create  a  variety  of  economic  roles  and 
to  encourage  and  support  self-employment  and  self- 
help  activities,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Exist- 
ing self-help  activities  should  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened   through    the    participation   of  women. 

93.  Governments  should  seek  new  sources  of  self- 
help  activities,  such  as  training  programmes  in 
community  development  and  entrepreneurial  skills, 
which  should  be  open  on  an  equal  basis  to  both  sexes. 

94.  In  order  to  extend  women's  range  of  economic 
roles,  co-operatives  and  small-scale  industries  could 
be  developed  and  encouraged  with  the  necessary  help 
and  support  of  government.  Where  co-operatives 
already  exist,  women  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
an   active   part  in   them.    New   co-operatives,   and, 
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where  appropriate,  women's  co-operatives,  should 
be  organized,  especially  in  areas  where  women  play 
a  major  role,  such  as  food  production,  marketing, 
housing,  nutrition  and  health.  Co-operatives  may 
also  be  the  most  appropriate  and  feasible  arrange- 
ment for  child-care  and  could  also  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

95.  Essential  to  the  effective  implementation  of 
such  programmes  is  the  provision  of  adequate 
training  in  co-operatives  and  entrepreneurial  skills, 
access  to  credit  and  necessary  seed  capital  for  im- 
proved tools,  assistance  with  marketing,  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  rural  social  services  and  amenities, 
decentralized  development  of  towns  in  rural  areas 
and  basic  infrastructural  arrangements,  such  as 
child-care  arrangements,  transportation  and  con- 
veniently situated  water  supplies. 

96.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
participation  of  rural  women  in  the  formulation  of 
national  plans  for  integrated  rural  development. 
Policies  and  programmes  for  rural  development 
should  take  into  account  the  creation  of  employment 
opportunities  along  with  other  essential  related 
components,  such  as  projects  for  diversification, 
import  substitution  and  expansion  of  rural  activities 
for  farming,  forestry,  fisheries,  animal  husbandry 
and  agro-industries. 

97.  Specific  target  dates  should  be  established  for 
achieving  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
qualified  women  employed  in  skilled  and  technical 
work. 

98.  Special  efforts  should  also  be  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  in  management  and  policy- 
making   in   commerce,    industry   and   trade. 

99.  Access  to  skills  and  the  provision  of  institu- 
tional and  on-the-job  training  should  be  open  to 
women  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  conditions 
as  to  men  so  as  to  make  them  equally  eligible  for 
promotion. 

100.  Governments,  employers  and  trade  unions 
should  ensure  to  all  women  workers  the  right  to 
maternity  protection  including  maternity  leave  with 
a  guarantee  of  returning  to  their  former  employ- 
ment and  to  nursing  breaks,  in  keeping  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  International  Labour 
Organisation's  Maternity  Protection  Convention  (Re- 
vised) and  Recommendation,  1952.  Provisions  relat- 
ing to  maternity  protection  should  not  be  regarded 
as  unequal  treatment  of  the  sexes. 

101.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  need 
for  multilateral  approaches  to  facilitate  the  combina- 
tion of  family  and  work  responsibilities.  These  could 
include:  a  general  reduction  and/or  staggering  of 
working  hours;  flexible  working  hours;  part-time 
work  for  women  and  men;  child-care  facilities  and 
child-care  leave  systems  to  assist  parents  to  take 
care    of    their    children;    communal    kitchens;    and 
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various  kinds  of  facilities  to  help  them  discharge 
household  tasks  more  easily.  Governments  and  trade 
unions  should  ensure  that  the  economic  and  social 
rights  of  part-time  workers  are  fully  protected. 

102.  Protective  legislation  applying  to  women  only 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  scientific  and 
technological  knowledge  and  should  be  revised,  re- 
pealed or  extended  to  all  workers  as  necessary. 

103.  Minimum  wages,  which  play  an  important 
role  in  the  improvement  of  working  conditions  of 
women,  should  be  enforced  and  made  applicable  to 
cottage  industries  and  domestic  work. 

104.  Special  measures  should  also  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  exploitation  of  female  labour,  in  par- 
ticular that  of  young  girls,  wherever  it  exists. 

105.  Discriminatory  treatment  of  women  in  na- 
tional social  security  schemes  should  be  eliminated 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent.  Women  workers 
should  be  covered  equally  with  men  by  all  aspects 
of  such  schemes. 

106.  Governments  should  encourage  and  stimulate 
concerted  efforts,  in  particular  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organizations,  to  bring  about 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  position  of  women  in 
employment  and  should  co-operate  with  all  volun- 
tary organizations  concerned  with  the  status  of 
women  workers  in  economic  life  and  in  society  as 
a  whole. 

107.  Trade  unions  should  adopt  policies  to  increase 
the  participation  of  women  in  their  work  at  every 
level,  including  the  higher  echelons.  They  should 
have  special  programmes  to  promote  equality  of 
opportunity  for  jobs  and  training  for  women  workers 
and  leadership  training  for  women.  They  should 
play  a  leading  role  in  developing  new  and  construc- 
tive approaches  to  problems  faced  by  workers,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  the  problems  of  women 
workers. 

E.  Health  and  nutrition 

108.  While  everyone  has  an  undeniable  right  to 
health,  conditions  in  many  countries,  and  especially 
in  rural  areas,  have  often  precluded  the  actual  en- 
joyment by  women  of  this  right  equally  with  men. 
The  situation  becomes  more  accentuated  in  societies 
with  considerable  shortages  of  health  personnel  and 
facilities  and  constitutes  a  high  cost  to  the  family, 
society  and  development  by  impairing  the  produc- 
tivity of  women.  Women  also  need  special  care 
during  pregnancy,  delivery  and  lactation. 

109.  Adequate  nutrition  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  full  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  women  have  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  this  area  in  the  production,  preparation, 
processing  and  consumption  of  food.  When  food  is 
scarce  women  often  experience  more  malnutrition 
than  men,  either  because  they  deprive  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  their  families  or  because  society 
places  a  lesser  value  on  women. 


110.  Improved  access  to  health,  nutrition  and 
other  social  services  is  essential  to  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  development  activities,  to 
the  strengthening  of  family  life,  and  to  a  general 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  life.  To  be  fully 
effective  these  services  should  be  integrated  into 
over-all  development  programmes  with  priority 
being  given  to  rural  areas. 

111.  Governments  should  ensure  adequate  invest- 
ments in  public  health  programmes,  especially  in 
rural  areas. 

112.  Comprehensive  simple  community  health 
services  could  be  developed  in  which  the  community 
identifies  its  own  health  needs,  takes  part  in  deci- 
sions on  delivery  of  health  care  in  different  socio- 
economic contexts,  and  develops  primary  health  care 
services  that  are  easily  accessible  to  every  member 
of  the  community.  Women  themselves,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  should  be  encouraged  through  adequate 
training  programmes,  to  provide  such  health  care 
services  to  their  communities.  Provision  should  be 
made  to  ensure  that  women  have  the  same  access  to 
that  care  as  men.  Travelling  clinics  and  med- 
ical teams  should  make  periodic  visits  to  all  com- 
munities. 

113.  Within  the  context  of  general  health  services, 
Governments  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
women's  special  health  needs  by  provision  of:  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  and  delivery  services;  gynae- 
cological and  family  planning  services  during  the 
reproductive  years;  comprehensive  and  continuous 
health  services  directed  to  all  infant,  pre-school 
children  and  school  children,  without  prejudice  on 
grounds  of  sex;  specific  care  for  pre-adolescent  and 
adolescent  girls  and  for  the  post-reproductive  years 
and  old  age,  and  research  into  the  special  health 
problems  of  women.  Basic  health  services  should  be 
reinforced  by  the  use  of  qualified  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel. 

114.  Programmes  should  be  formulated  for  the  re- 
duction of  infant,  child  and  maternal  mortality  by 
means  of  improved  nutrition,  sanitation,  maternal 
and  child  health  care  and  maternal  education. 

115.  Education  programmes  should  be  developed 
to  overcome  prejudices,  taboos  and  superstitions 
that  prevent  women  from  using  existing  health 
facilities.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  inform 
the  urban  poor  and  rural  women  about  existing 
medical  facilities. 

116.  Within  the  context  of  a  massive  programme 
of  health  education  and  services,  courses  in  health 
education,  maternal  and  child  care  could  be  organized 
in  rural  and  urban  neighbourhoods,  and  women 
should  be  actively  encouraged  to  participate.  These 
classes  should  be  advertised  by  the  communication 
media  and  by  all  existing  social  networks.  They 
should  include  information  about  what  medical 
facilities    are    available,    and    how    to    reach    them. 
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Physicians  should  periodically  conduct  physical 
examinations  of  the  participants  in  as  many  of  these 
classes  as  possible. 

117.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  women  not  only 
as  users  but  as  providers  of  health  care,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  incorporate  them  as  fully  informed  and 
active  participants  in  the  health  planning  and 
decision-making  process  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
phases.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  women 
to  participate  actively  in  community  efforts  to  pro- 
vide primary  health  care  and  improve  coverage. 
Women  should  also  be  trained  as  paramedics  and 
encouraged  to  organize  health  co-operatives  and 
self-help  programmes.  Recruitment  and  training 
should  be  undertaken  at  the  village  level  to  prepare 
villagers  as  health  workers  to  provide  basic  health 
services  for  their  community. 

118.  Women  should  have  the  same  right  of  access 
as  men  to  any  training  establishment  or  course  for 
any  health  profession  and  to  continue  to  the  highest 
levels.  Practices  which  exclude  women  from  certain 
health  professions  on  traditional,  religious  or  cul- 
tural grounds  should  be  abolished. 

119.  Improved,  easily  accessible,  safe  water  sup- 
plies (including  wells,  dams,  catchments,  piping  etc.), 
sewage  disposal  and  other  sanitation  measures 
should  be  provided  both  to  improve  health  condi- 
tions of  families  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing water  which  falls  mainly  on  women  and 
children. 

120.  In  national  food  and  nutrition  policies  Gov- 
ernments should  give  priority  to  the  consumption  by 
the  most  vulnerable  groups  in  the  population 
(adolescent  girls,  pregnant  and  lactating  women, 
and  young  children)  of  certain  types  of  food  produce, 
such  as  milk  and  milk  products,  and  especially  nutri- 
tious foods.  The  practice  of  breast  feeding  and  good 
feeding  practices  for  the  weaning  period  should  be 
encouraged.  Supplementary  food  programmes  for 
mothers  and  children  at  imminent  risk  of  malnutri- 
tion should  be  introduced.  Nutritional  deficiencies 
should  be  prevented  through  fortification  of  staples 
or  other  widely  consumed  foods  or  by  direct  dis- 
tribution of  the  deficient  nutrients. 

121.  Techniques  and  equipment  for  food  process- 
ing, preservation  and  conservation  at  the  local 
village  level  should  be  improved  and  made  available 
to  rural  women.  Co-operatives  for  the  production, 
quality  improvement  and  distribution  of  food  should 
be  organized  to  give  impetus  to  this  effort  and,  where 
appropriate,  campaigns  to  educate  the  consumer 
should  be  organized. 

122.  Opportunities  should  be  created  for  women  to 
contribute  more  efficiently  to  the  production  of  proper 
types  of  food  through  vegetable  gardens  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  and  through  the  provision  of  better  tools, 
seeds  and  fertilizer.  Girls  and  boys  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  grow  food  in  school  gardens  to  sup- 
plement daily  school  meal  programmes. 

123.  Campaigns  on  nutrition  education  should  be 
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launched  through  the  communications  media  to  ex- 
plore the  most  effective  techniques  for  introducing 
previously  unacceptable  nutritious  foods  into  the 
daily  diets  of  people.  These  campaigns  should  also 
inform  women  how  to  use  the  family  income  most 
economically  towards  the  purchase  of  more  nutri- 
tious foods  and  to  eliminate  wastage  of  food.  The 
exchange  of  experience  on  effective  nutrition  pro- 
grammes through  seminars,  informal  visits  and 
publications  should  be  arranged. 

F.   The  family  in  modern  society 

124.  The  institution  of  the  family,  which  is 
changing  in  its  economic,  social  and  cultural  func- 
tions, should  ensure  the  dignity,  equality  and  se- 
curity of  each  of  its  members,  and  provide  conditions 
conducive  to  the  balanced  development  of  the  child 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  being. 

125.  In  the  total  development  process  the  role  of 
women,  along  with  men,  needs  to  be  considered  in 
terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  family  as  well  as 
to  society  and  the  national  economy.  Higher  status 
for  this  role  in  the  home — as  a  parent,  spouse  and 
homemaker — can  only  enhance  the  personal  dignity 
of  a  man  and  a  woman.  Household  activities  that 
are  necessary  for  family  life  have  generally  been 
perceived  as  having  a  low  economic  and  social 
prestige.  All  societies  should,  however,  place  a 
higher  value  on  these  activities,  if  they  wish  the 
family  group  to  be  maintained  and  to  fulfill  its 
basic  functions  of  the  procreation  and  education 
of  children. 

126.  The  family  is  also  an  important  agent  of 
social,  political  and  cultural  change.  If  women  are 
to  enjoy  equal  rights,  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  contribute  on  equal  terms  with  men  to  the 
development  process,  the  functions  and  roles  tradi- 
tionally allotted  to  each  sex  within  the  family  will 
require  continual  re-examination  and  reassessment 
in  the  light  of  changing  conditions. 

127.  The  rights  of  women  in  all  the  various  forms 
of  the  family,  including  the  nuclear  family,  the 
extended  family,  consensual  union  and  the  single- 
parent  family  should  be  protected  by  appropriate 
legislation  and  policy. 

128.  Legislation  relating  to  marriage  should  be 
in  conformity  with  international  standards.  In  par- 
ticular it  should  ensure  that  women  and  men  have 
the  same  right  to  free  choice  of  a  spouse  and  to 
enter  into  marriage  only  with  their  free  and  full 
consent.  A  minimum  age  for  marriage  should  be 
fixed  by  law  and  be  such  as  to  provide  a  sufficient 
period  of  education  for  girls  and  boys,  but  particu- 
larly girls,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion and  develop  their  potentialities  prior  to 
marriage.  Official  registration  of  marriages  should 
be  made  compulsory. 

129.  All  institutions  and  practices  which  infringe 
upon  these  rights  should  be  abolished,  in  particular, 
child  marriage  and  the  inheritance  of  widows. 
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130.  Legislative  and  other  measures  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  men  and  women  shall  enjoy  full 
legal  capacity  and  the  exercise  thereof  relating  to 
their  personal  and  property  rights,  including  the 
right  to  acquire,  administer,  enjoy,  dispose  of  and 
inherit  property  (including  property  acquired  during 
marriage).  Limitations,  where  such  exist,  should 
apply  to  both  partners  alike.  During  marriage  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  would 
mean  that  both  partners  should  perform  an  active 
role  in  the  home,  taking  into  account  the  importance 
of  combining  home  and  work  responsibilities,  and 
share  jointly  decision-making  on  matters  affecting 
the  family  and  children.  At  the  dissolution  of 
marriage,  this  principle  would  imply  that  procedures 
and  grounds  of  dissolution  of  marriage  should  be 
liberalized  and  apply  equally  to  both  spouses;  assets 
acquired  during  marriage  should  be  shared  on  an 
equitable  basis;  appropriate  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  social  security  and  pension  coverage  of 
the  work  contributed  by  the  homemaker;  and  deci- 
sions relating  to  the  custody  of  children  should  be 
taken  in  consideration  of  their  best  interests. 

131.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  conflicts 
arising  among  members  of  the  family,  adequate 
family  counselling  services  should  be  set  up  wher- 
ever possible  and  the  establishment  of  family  courts 
staffed  with  personnel,  including  women,  trained  in 
law  as  well  as  in  various  other  relevant  disciplines 
should  be  considered. 

132.  Programmes  of  education  for  personal  rela- 
tionships, marriage  and  family  life,  health,  includ- 
ing psycho-sexual  development,  should  be  integrated 
into  all  school  curricula  at  appropriate  levels  and 
into  programmes  for  out-of-school  education,  to 
prepare  young  people  of  both  sexes  for  responsible 
marriage  and  parenthood.  These  programmes  should 
be  based  on  the  ideals  of  mutual  respect  and  shared 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  the  family  and  in 
society.  Child-rearing  practices  within  each  society 
should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  eliminating  cus- 
toms that  encourage  and  perpetuate  ideas  about 
superiority  or  inferiority  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

133.  In  recognition  of  the  growing  number  of 
single-parent  families,  additional  assistance  and 
benefits,  wherever  possible,  should  be  provided  for 
them.  The  unmarried  mother  should  be  granted  full- 
fledged  status  as  a  parent,  and  children  born  out  of 
wedlock  should  have  the  same  rights  and  obligations 
as  children  born  in  wedlock.  Special  nursing  homes 
and  hostels  should  be  established  for  married  and 
unmarried  mothers,  before  and  after  delivery. 

134.  Social  security  programmes  should,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  include  children  and 
family  allowances  in  order  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  family  members.  Cross-cultural 
studies  might  be  undertaken  of  the  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  women  in  the  family  and  in  society 
of  family  and  children's  allowances  and  benefits, 
motherhood  awards  and  similar  measures. 


G.  Popxlation 

135.  Social,  economic  and  demographic  factors  are 
closely  interrelated,  and  change  in  one  or  more  in- 
variably involves  changes  in  others.  The  status  of 
women  is  both  a  determinant  and  a  consequence  of 
these  various  factors.  It  is  inextricably  linked  with 
both  the  development  process  and  the  various  com- 
ponents of  demographic  change:  fertility,  mortality, 
and  migration  (international  and  internal  and  the 
latter's  concomitant,  urbanization). 

136.  The  status  of  women  and,  in  particular,  their 
educational  level,  whether  or  not  they  are  gainfully 
employed,  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  their 
position  within  the  family  are  all  factors  which  have 
been  found  to  influence  familv  size.  Conversely,  the 
right  of  women  to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  on 
the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to 
have  access  to  the  information  and  means  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  that  right  has  a  decisive  impact  on 
their  ability  to  take  advantage  of  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  and  to  participate  fully 
in  community  life  as  responsible  citizens. 

137.  The  exercise  of  this  right  and  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  all  aspects  of  national  life 
are  closely  interrelated  with  such  crucial  demo- 
graphic variables  as  age  at  marriage,  age  at  birth 
of  first  child,  the  length  of  interval  between  births, 
age  at  termination  of  child-bearing,  and  total  num- 
ber of  children  born. 

138.  The  hazards  of  child-bearing,  characterized 
by  too  many  pregnancies,  pregnancies  at  too  early 
or  too  late  an  age  and  at  too  close  intervals,  in- 
adequate pre-natal,  delivery  and  postnatal  care  and 
resort  to  illegally  induced  abortions,  result  in  high 
rates  of  maternal  mortality  and  maternal-related 
morbidity.  Where  levels  of  infant  and  early  child- 
hood mortality  as  well  as  of  foetal  mortality  are 
high,  their  reduction — a  desirable  end  in  itself — may 
also  be  a  prerequisite  for  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  pregnancies  that  the  average  woman  will 
experience,  and  for  the  society's  adoption  of  a 
smaller  ideal  family  size  where  this  is  a  desired 
goal.  Fewer  pregnancies  may  be  more  easily 
achieved  when  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  children  born  will  survive  to  adulthood. 

139.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  urbanization  in- 
volves mainly  a  migration  of  young  men;  in  other 
parts,  young  women  constitute  the  major  com- 
ponent in  the  rural-to-urban  migratory  stream. 
Such  situations  partly  reflect  differences  in  women's 
opportunities  to  work  in  either  urban  or  rural  oc- 
cupations, and  these  are  related  to  cultural  varia- 
tions in  the  acceptance  of  women  in  diverse  roles. 
While  differences  in  women's  social  status  are  among 
the  causes  of  diverse  sex  selections  in  the  migration 
to  cities  and  towns,  the  consequences  of  such  selec- 
tive migration  are  to  be  found  in  resulting  sex  im- 
balances, in  both  the  urban  and  rural  population. 
These  population  imbalances  can  be  detrimental  to 
individual   and  family  welfare   and   to   the   stability 
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of  either  urban  or  rural  residence.  Just  over  half 
of  the  total  female  population  of  the  world  currently 
resides  in  rural  areas  of  developing  countries.  In 
the  light  of  the  particular  demographic,  economic 
and  social  problems  of  rural  communities  in  these 
regions,    special    development    efforts    are    required. 

140.  This  Plan  endorses  the  recommendations  of 
the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  status  of  women. 

141.  In  the  elaboration  and  execution  of  popula- 
tion policies  and  programmes,  within  the  framework 
of  over-all  development,  Governments  are  urged  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  measures  designed  to 
improve  the  situation  of  women,  especially  with 
regard  to  their  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, conditions  of  work,  and  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  an  appropriately  high  minimum 
age  at  marriage. 

142.  While  States  have  a  sovereign  right  to  de- 
termine their  own  population  policies,  individuals 
and  couples  should  have  access,  through  an  institu- 
tionalized system,  to  the  information  and  means 
that  will  enable  them  to  determine  freely  and  re- 
sponsibly the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children 
and  to  overcome  sterility.  All  legal,  social  or  finan- 
cial obstacles  to  the  dissemination  of  family  plan- 
ning knowledge,  means  and  services  should  be 
removed.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
knowledge  and  identification  of  the  causes  of  in- 
voluntary sterility,  subfecundity  and  congenital 
birth  defects  and  to  secure  their  reduction. 

143.  Family  planning  programmes  should  direct 
communication  and  recruitment  efforts  towards 
women  and  men  equally,  since  successful  fertility 
regulation  requires  their  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation.  This  policy  would  enable  women  to 
exercise  equally  with  men  their  right  to  decide  how 
many  children  they  will  bear  and  the  timing  of  the 
births.  Attainment  of  these  goals  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  means  of  contraception  and  birth  con- 
trol that  will  be  both  efficient  and  compatible  with 
cultural  values  prevailing  in  different  societies. 
Family  planning  programmes  should  be  integrated 
and  co-ordinated  with  health,  nutrition  and  other 
services  designed  to  raise  the  quality  of  family 
life. 

144.  Governments  should  make  concerted  efforts 
systematically  to  ameliorate  conditions  of  mortality 
and  morbidity  as  part  of  the  development  process, 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  reduction  of 
those  risks  that  especially  affect  the  health  of 
women. 

145.  Policies  and  programmes  to  improve  the 
status  of  women  and  to  enable  them  to  contribute 
fully  to  social  and  economic  development  must  take 
into  account  migration  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
affects  the  family  and  working  lives  of  women. 

146.  Both  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of 
varied  modes  of  urbanization  should  be  examined 
carefully,  so  as  to  yield  the  information  needed  to 


devise    appropriate    social   policies,    especially   those 
designed  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  women. 

147.  Rural  development  programmes,  including 
the  creation  of  suitable  industrial  and  employment 
opportunities,  should  be  initiated  or  expanded  to 
reduce  the  migration  to  urban  areas  and  its  attend- 
ant problems.  Decentralization  of  education  and 
health  facilities  to  rural  areas  should  also  be  pro- 
moted, as  an  aid  to  lowering  rural  rates  of  illiteracy, 
mortality  and  fertility,  which  have  traditionally  been 
higher  than  those  in  urban  communities.  These 
measures  would  bring  rural  women  into  greater 
contact  with  the  mainstream  of  national  life  and 
release  opportunities  for  their  contribution  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

H.  Housing  and  related  facilities 

148.  The  majority  of  women  still  spend  more  of 
their  time  in  and  around  the  house  than  do  men; 
thus,  the  improvement  of  the  house,  its  related 
facilities  and  its  neighborhood  will  bring  about  a 
direct  improvement  in  their  daily  lives.  In  addition 
to  the  considerations  of  health  and  comfort,  well- 
designed  and  suitably  furnished  houses  and  related 
facilities,  as  well  as  neighbourhoods,  offer  com- 
parative relief  from  monotony  and  drudgery,  making 
easier  the  pursuit  of  other  interests  and  activities, 
and  bringing  women's  lives  closer  to  the  demands 
of  human  dignity. 

149.  Legislative  and  other  measures  should  be 
taken  to  guarantee  that  the  views  and  needs  of 
women  are  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  urban  and  housing  development  as  well 
as  human  settlements. 

150.  The  design  of  the  house  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  the  entire  family,  especially  the 
women  and  children.  Use  of  the  following  should  be 
encouraged:  (a)  building  materials  that  require 
minimal  or  no  maintenance;  (b)  equipment  and  ap- 
pliances that  do  not  present  safety  hazards;  (c) 
labour-saving  interior  finishes  and  surfaces  con- 
ducive to  comfort  and  hygiene;  (d)  furniture  that 
is  movable,  storable  and  easily  replaceable;  and  (e) 
where  feasible  and  appropriate,  an  area  for  women 
to  undertake  activities  such  as  reading,  sewing, 
weaving  (in  some  societies  this  may  be  a  communal 
space  to  increase  social  cohesion). 

151.  In  the  projection  of  the  house  into  a  neigh- 
bourhood, designs  should  provide  for  services  and 
utilities  and  neighbourhood  facilities  that  respond, 
inter  alia,  to  the  expressed  needs  of  women,  and 
reduce  labour  as  well  as  travel  for  vital  needs  such 
as  water,  food,  fuel  and  other  necessities. 

152.  In  the  design  of  a  network  of  neighbourhoods, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  accessibility  of 
neighbourhood  centres  for  the  women  and  children. 

153.  Training  and  orientation  courses  should  be 
organized  in  the  use  of  new  facilities  made  avail- 
able to  women,  as  well  as  in  various  aspects  of  home 
ownership  and  maintenance. 
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I.  Other  social  questions 

154.  Social  services  play  a  crucial  role  in  antici- 
pating social  problems  deriving  from  rapid  modern- 
ization and  industrialization  and  in  reducing  the 
need  for  remedial  measures  at  a  later  stage.  Women 
are  usually  affected  by  these  social  problems  to  a 
greater  extent  than  men,  especially  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  development  process. 

155.  Governments  should  therefore  encourage  the 
development  of  social  services  as  a  useful  tool  in 
mobilizing  human  and  technical  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  marginal  and  social  groups,  bearing 
in  mind  the  contribution  that  non-governmental 
organizations  can  offer. 

156.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  migrant  women  whether  from  rural 
areas  or  from  abroad,  and  for  women  workers  and 
their  families  who  live  in  urban  slums  and  squatter 
settlements.  Training,  job  counselling,  child-care 
facilities,  financial  aid  and,  where  necessary, 
language  training  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
should  be  provided. 

157.  Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  elderly  women,  who  frequently  receive  less 
protection  and  assistance  than  men.  They  predomi- 
nate numerically  in  the  age  group  of  50  years  and 
over,  and  many  are  indigent  and  in  need  of  special 
care. 

158.  In  the  area  of  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
treatment  of  offenders,  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  female  criminality,  which  is  increasing  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  female  offenders,  including  juvenile  delinquents 
and  recidivists.  Research  in  this  field  should  include 
study  of  the  relationship  between  female  criminality 
and  other  social  problems  brought  about  by  rapid 
social  change. 

159.  Specific  legislative  and  other  measures  should 
be  taken  to  combat  prostitution  and  the  illicit 
traffic  in  women,  especially  young  girls.  Special 
programmes,  including  pilot  projects,  should  be 
developed  in  co-operation  with  international  bodies 
and  non-governmental  organizations  to  prevent  such 
practices  and  rehabilitate  the  victims. 

160.  Governments  which  have  not  already  done  so 
should  ratify  or  accede  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ventions for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  Persons 
and  of  the  Exploitation  of  the  Prostitution  of  Others 
(1949). 

III.  Research,  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

161.  This  Plan  gives  high  priority  to  national, 
regional  and  international  research  activities,  and  to 
data  collection  and  analysis  on  all  aspects  of  the 
situation  of  women,  since  adequate  data  and  infor- 
mation are  essential  in  formulating  policies  and 
evaluating  progress  and  in  effecting  attitudinal  and 
basic  social  and  economic  change. 

162.  A  major  difficulty  in  assessing  the  economic 
contribution  of  women  at  the  present  time  is  lack 


of,  or  incomplete  data  and  indicators  to  measure 
their  situation  as  it  affects  the  process  of  develop- 
ment and  is  in  turn  affected  by  it. 

163.  Many  women  are  automatically  excluded 
from  the  economically  active  population  in  national 
statistics  because  they  are  homemakers  only  and 
homemaking  is  nowhere  considered  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic activity.  Another  large  group  of  women  are 
erroneously  classified  as  homemakers  only  because 
it  is  assumed  that  women  have  no  economic  activity 
and  their  status  is  therefore  not  carefully  investi- 
gated. This  occurs  particularly  in  relation  to  women 
who,  in  addition  to  their  homemaking  activities,  are 
also  self-employed  handicraft  and  other  home  in- 
dustry workers  or  unpaid  family  workers  in  sub- 
sistence agriculture.  Further,  statistics  on  unem- 
ployment often  present  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the 
situation  because  they  omit  women  who  are  not 
recognized  as  part  of  the  economically  active  popu- 
lation (e.g.,  women  classified  as  homemakers  or 
housewives).  They  may,  however,  in  fact  be  in  need 
of  and  available  for  employment. 

,164.  Among  other  data  biased  by  preconceptions 
are  those  on  heads  of  households  or  families,  when  it 
is  assumed  that  a  woman  can  be  the  head  only  in 
the  absence  of  a  man.  Many  households  actually 
headed  by  women  are  therefore  erroneously  classi- 
fied as  having  male  heads. 

165.  Differences  in  these  and  other  national  sta- 
tistical practices  also  make  cross-country  compari- 
sons of  data  very  difficult.  In  the  non-market  sector, 
for  example,  the  distinction  between  economic  and 
non-economic  activities  is  seldom  clear  and  the 
criteria  used  are  often  arbitrary  and  vary  from 
country  to  country. 

166.  A  scientific  and  reliable  data  base  should  be 
established  and  suitable  economic  and  social  indica- 
tors urgently  developed  which  are  sensitive  to  the 
particular  situation  and  needs  of  women  as  an 
integral  part  of  national  and  international  pro- 
grammes of  statistics. 

167.  All  census  and  survey  data  relating  to  char- 
acteristics of  individuals  (e.g.,  urban/rural  residence, 
age,  marital  status,  including  consensual  unions, 
literacy,  education,  income,  level  of  skills  and  par- 
ticipation in  both  modern  and  traditional  economic 
activities)  and  to  household  and  family  composition 
should  be  reported  and  analysed  by  sex. 

168.  In  the  collection  of  such  data  special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  measure: 

(a)  The  participation  of  women  in  local  and  na- 
tional planning  and  policy-making  in  all  sectors  of 
national  life; 

(b)  The  extent  of  women's  activities  in  food  pro- 
duction (cash  crop  and  subsistence  agriculture),  in 
water  and  fuel  supply,  in  marketing,  and  in 
transportation; 

(c)  The  economic  and  social  contribution  of  house- 
work and  other  domestic  chores,  handicrafts  and 
other  home-based  economic  activities; 
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(d)  The  effect  on  the  national  economy  of  women's 
activities  as  consumers  of  goods  and  services; 

(e)  The  relative  time  spent  on  economic  and 
household  activities  and  on  leisure  by  girls  and 
women  compared  to  boys  and  men; 

(f)  The  quality  of  life  (e.g.,  job  satisfaction,  in- 
come situation,  family  characteristics  and  use  of 
leisure  time). 

169.  The  United  Nations  system  should  extend 
the  scope  of  its  standards  for  data  collection,  tabu- 
lation and  analysis  to  take  the  above  recommenda- 
tions into  account.  National  statistical  offices  should 
adhere  to  the  standards  established  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

170.  The  United  Nations  should  prepare  an  in- 
ventory of  social  and  economic  indicators  relevant 
to  the  analysis  of  the  status  of  women  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  1980,  in  co-operation  with 
the  interested  specialized  agencies,  the  United  Na- 
tions Research  Institute  for  Social  Development,  the 
regional  commissions  and  other  relevant  bodies. 

171.  This  Plan  gives  high  priority  also  to  cross- 
cultural  studies,  especially  of  the  causes  of  discrim- 
inatory customs,  practices,  attitudes  and  beliefs, 
which  impede  women's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment process,  and  of  the  mechanisms  of  change. 

172.  Research  oriented  towards  specific  country 
and  regional  problems  should  be  made  by  competent 
women  and  men  acquainted  with  specific  national 
and  regional  conditions. 

173.  The  wide  exchange  of  information  and  re- 
search findings  should  be  promoted  and  maximum 
use  made  of  existing  national  and  regional  research 
institutes  and  universities,  including  the  United 
Nations  University,  the  United  Nations  Institute 
for  Training  and  Research,  the  United  Nations  Re- 
search Institute  for  Social  Development  and  the 
United  Nations  Social  Defence  Institute.  A  network 
of  such  institutes  and  universities  should  be  built 
up  to  facilitate  the  regular  exchange  of  information 
and  knowledge  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
Nations. 

IV.  Mass  Communication  Media 

174.  A  major  obstacle  in  improving  the  status  of 
women  lies  in  public  attitudes  and  values  regarding 
women's  roles  in  society.  The  mass  communication 
media  have  great  potential  as  a  vehicle  for  social 
change  and  could  exercise  a  significant  influence 
in  helping  to  remove  prejudices  and  stereotypes, 
accelerating  the  acceptance  of  women's  new  and 
expanding  roles  in  society,  and  promoting  their  in- 
tegration into  the  development  process  as  equal 
partners. 

175.  At  the  present  time,  the  media  tend  to  rein- 
force traditional  attitudes,  often  portraying  an 
image  of  women  that  is  degrading  and  humiliating, 
and  fail  to  reflect  the  changing  roles  of  the  sexes. 
They  may  also  have  harmful  effects  in  imposing 
alien  cultures  upon  different  societies. 
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176.  Mass  communication  media  should  be  under- 
stood as  encompassing  not  only  radio,  television, 
cinema,  press  (newspapers,  periodicals,  comic  strips 
and  cartoons),  advertising,  and  public  meetings  and 
similar  forums  but  also  traditional  types  of  enter- 
tainment such  as  drama,  story  telling,  songs  and 
puppet  shows,  which  are  essential  for  reaching  the 
rural  areas  of  many  countries. 

177.  Governmental  and  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations should  encourage  and  support  national, 
regional  and  international  research  to  determine  the 
image  of  women  and  men  portrayed  by  the  media; 
and  the  negative  and  positive  influences  exercised  by 
them  in  their  various  roles  as  conveyors  of  informa- 
tion, entertainers,  educators  and  advertisers. 

178.  Governmental  and  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations should  also  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
information  shall  be  provided  on  the  current  situa- 
tion of  women  in  various  countries,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  changing  roles  of  both  sexes. 

179.  Those  in  control  of  the  media  should  seek  to 
raise  public  consciousness  with  respect  to  these 
changing  roles,  and  the  serious  concern  that  both 
women  and  men  have  about  important  issues  that 
affect  their  families,  communities  and  society  at 
large.  They  should  be  urged  to  project  a  more  dy- 
namic image  of  women  (as  well  as  of  men)  and 
to  take  into  account  the  diversity  of  women's  roles 
and  their  actual  and  potential  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. 

180.  They  should  depict  the  roles  and  achieve- 
ments of  women  from  all  walks  of  life  throughout 
history,  including  women  in  the  rural  areas  and 
women  of  minority  groups.  They  should  also  seek 
to  develop  in  women  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  other  women,  and  a  sense  of  their  own  value  and 
importance  as  human  beings. 

181.  Women  should  be  appointed  in  greater  num- 
bers in  media  management  decision-making  and 
other  capacities,  as  editors,  columnists,  reporters, 
producers  and  the  like,  and  should  encourage  the 
critical  review,  within  the  media,  of  the  image  of 
women  projected. 

V.  International  and  Regional  Action 
A.  Global  action 

182.  The  United  Nations  should  proclaim  the 
decade  1975-1985  as  the  United  Nations  Decade  for 
Women  and  Development  in  order  to  ensure  that 
national  and  international  action  shall  be  sustained 
throughout  the  period. 

183.  The  decade  and  this  Plan  of  Action  call  for 
a  clear  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  international 
community  to  accord  importance  and  priority  to 
measures  to  improve  the  situation  of  women,  both  as 
a  means  of  achieving  the  goals  of  social  progress 
and  development  and  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  Plan 
envisages  that  all  organizations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  should  take  separate  and  joint  action 
to    implement    its    recommendations,    including    the 
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relevant  United  Nations  organs  and  bodies,  espe- 
cially the  regional  commissions,  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme,  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popula- 
tion Activities,  the  United  Nations  Industrial  De- 
velopment Organization,  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  the-  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Training  and  Research,  and 
the  specialized  agencies.  Their  activities  should  be 
properly  co-ordinated  through  the  existing  ma- 
chinery, especially  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordination. 
Each  organization  should  evaluate  what  it  has  done 
to  improve  the  status  of  women  and  enhance  their 
contribution  to  development  and  identify  the 
measures  needed  to  implement  this  Plan. 

184.  International  and  regional  intergovernmental 
organizations  outside  the  United  Nations  system  are 
also  urged  to  develop  programmes  to  implement  this 
Plan  and  achieve  the  objectives  of  International 
Women's  Year  during  the  proposed  decade. 

185.  International  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions and  their  national  affiliates  should  also  act 
jointly  and  separately,  within  their  particular 
spheres  of  interest,  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Plan  within  the  10-year  period. 

186.  The  Plan  endorses  programmes  and  strate- 
gies setting  forth  similar  or  related  objectives;  in 
particular,  the  International  Development  Strategy 
for  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade, 
the  Programme  of  Concerted  International  Action 
for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  the  Programme 
for  the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Racial  Discrimination,  the  World  Population  Plan 
of  Action,  the  recommendations  of  the  World  Food 
Conference,  and  the  regional  plans  of  action  for  the 
integration  of  women  in  development,  adopted  in 
1974  for  the  regions  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa. 

187.  Women  should  be  fully  involved  in  policy- 
making at  the  .international  level  as  well  as  the 
national  level.  Governments  should  make  sure  that 
they  are  equitably  represented  among  the  principal 
delegates  to  all  international  bodies,  conferences 
and  committees,  including  those  dealing  with  political 
and  legal  questions,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, disarmament,  planning,  administration  and 
finance,  science  and  technology,  the  environment  and 
population.  The  secretariats  of  the  international  or- 
ganizations should  set  an  example  by  eliminating 
any  provisions  or  practices  in  their  employment 
policies  that  may  be  discriminatory  against  women. 
They  should  also  take  all  necessary  measures  to  en- 
sure that  an  equitable  balance  between  men  and  wom- 
en staff  members  shall  be  achieved  before  the  end 
of  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade, 
and  establish  goals,  strategies  and  time-tables  to 
achieve  this  end.  The  equitable  balance  should  apply 
to  all   substantive   areas,  and  to   field   posts  where 
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operational    programmes    are    initiated    and   carried 
out. 

188.  International  organizations  should  review 
the  implications  of  the  Plan  in  the  context  of  their 
own  existing  and  new  programmes,  and  should  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  their  governing 
bodies  on  any  revisions  of  their  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  that  may  be  required 
to  implement  the  Plan. 

189.  International  action  should  support  existing 
programmes  and  expand  their  scope  in  the  follow- 
ing main  areas:  (a)  research,  data  collection  and 
analysis  (see  chap.  Ill  above);  (b)  technical  co- 
operation, training  and  advisory  services  including 
co-ordination  with  national  and  regional  activities 
of  organizations  within  the  United  Nations  system; 
(c)  elaboration  and  ongoing  review  of  international 
standards;  (d)  dissemination  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  liaison  with  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups;  (e)  review  and  ap- 
praisal including  monitoring  of  progress  made  in 
achieving  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Plan;  and 
(f )  executive  and  management  functions  including 
over-all  co-ordination  with  all  the  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  system,  and  with  the  national 
and  regional  machinery  referred  to  in  the  Plan. 

1.  Operational  activities  for  technical  co-operation 

190.  The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gramme, the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities,  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme, the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies, 
including  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  regional  commissions,  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  bilateral  assistance  agencies 
and  foundations,  and  international  and  regional  de- 
velopment banks  and  other  international  financial 
institutions,  all  carry  out  their  work  through  proj- 
ects that  are  highly  specific  in  terms  of  the  ob- 
jectives to  be  reached,  the  resources  to  be  employed, 
and  the  target  areas  and  populations  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Given  the  scope  and  diversity  of  the 
world-wide  system  of  assistance  agencies,  action 
can  be  initiated  in  a  large  number  of  areas  without 
delay  once  the  needs  are  understood  and  diffused 
throughout  the  United  Nations  system. 

191.  A  deliberate  and  large-scale  effort  should 
therefore  be  made  to  ensure  that  high  priority  and 
attention  shall  be  given  by  Governments  and  the 
international  community  to  programmes,  projects 
and  activities  that  give  women  the  skills,  training 
and  opportunities  necessary  to  improve  their  situa- 
tion and  enable  them  to  participate  fully  and 
effectively  in  the  total  development  effort. 

192.  Field  surveys  should  be  undertaken  in  each 
region  to  assist  Governments  and  the  international 
community  by  establishing  the  necessary  data  base 
to  develop  projects  which  will  implement  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Plan. 
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193.  All  existing  plans  and  projects  should  be 
scrutinized  with  a  view  to  extending  their  sphere 
of  activities  to  include  women.  New  and  innovative 
projects  should  also  be  developed  to  include  women. 

194.  The  following  areas  are  of  special  impor- 
tance: 

(a)  Integrated  rural  development.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  women's  role  as  producers, 
processors  and  vendors  of  food,  stressing  the  need 
for  training  women  and  girls.  Training  is  especially 
needed  in  modern  methods  of  farming,  marketing, 
purchasing  and  sales  techniques;  basic  accounting 
and  organizational  methods;  fundamentals  of 
hygiene  and  nutrition;  training  in  crafts  and  co- 
operatives; 

(b)  Health,  reproduction  and  growth  and  develop- 
ment, including  family  health  and  child  health, 
family  planning,  nutrition  and  health  education; 

(c)  Education  and  training  at  all  levels  and  in 
all  sectors  related  to  the  creation  of  employment 
opportunities  so  that  women  can  play  an  economic 
role; 

(d)  Youth  projects,  which  should  be  examined  to 
ensure  that  they  include  adequate  emphasis  on  the 
participation  of  young  women; 

(e)  Public  administration,  with  the  aim  of  pre- 
paring women  to  participate  in  development  plan- 
ning and  policy-making,  especially  in  middle-  and 
higher-level  posts. 

195.  The  resident  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP)  should 
play  a  key  role  in  helping  Governments  to  formu- 
late requests  for  such  assistance  within  the  frame- 
work of  country  programming.  Advisory  services 
provided  by  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  form  of 
special  consultants  or  task  forces  could  also  render 
assistance  in  the  formulation  of  project  requests. 
Periodic  reviews  should  be  initiated  to  suggest 
crucial  areas  where  special  support  might  be  needed. 
Projects  should  be  constantly  reviewed  and  eval- 
uated to  determine  their  impact  and  success  in  im- 
proving the  position  of  women. 

196.  Women  should  participate  fully  in  planning 
and  implementing  UNDP  country  programmes  and 
regional,  interregional  and  global  projects  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national agencies.  Governments  should  bear  in  mind 
the  importance  of  including,  in  national  planning 
organizations  and  other  bodies  responsible  for  public 
policy-making  and  management,  persons  with  special 
competence  in  the  subject  of  women's  integration  in 
development. 

2.  Formulation  and  implementation  of  international 

standards 

197.  The  preparation  of  international  conventions, 
declarations  and  formal  recommendations,  and  the 
development   of   reporting    systems    and   other  pro- 


cedures for  their  implementation  are  important 
elements  of  international  programmes  and  should  be 
continued. 

198.  High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  convention  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  against  women,  with  effective 
procedures  for  its  implementation. 

199.  Studies  should  be  undertaken  by  the  appro- 
priate organizations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
implementation  of  existing  instruments  and  periodic 
reviews  made  to  determine  their  adequacy  in  the 
light  of  changing  conditions  in  the  modern  world, 
and  of  experience  gained  since  their  adoption. 

200.  The  need  for  the  development  of  new  stand- 
ards in  new  fields  of  concern  to  women  should  be 
kept  constantly  under  review  in  relation  to  the 
implementation  of  the  present  Plan.  Appropriate 
research  and  studies  should  be  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  such  new  standards. 

3.  Exchange  of  information  and  experience 

201.  The  exchange  of  information  and  experience 
at  the  international  level  is  an  effective  means  of 
stimulating  progress  and  encouraging  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
women  and  encourage  their  wider  participation  in  . 
all  sectors  of  national  life.  Countries  with  different 
political,  economic  and  social  systems  and  cultures 
and  at  differing  stages  of  development  have  bene- 
fited from  the  common  knowledge  of  problems, 
difficulties  and  achievements  and  from  solutions 
worked  out  jointly. 

202.  Effective  international  machinery  should  be 
established  or  existing  bodies,  such  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women,  utilized  to  afford 
women  in  all  regions  of  the  world  the  opportunity 
to  support  one  another  in  mutual  understanding  of 
their  national  and  local  problems  and  fight  for  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimination  and 
oppression. 

203.  Meetings  and  seminars,  including  those  or- 
ganized under  the  United  Nations  technical  co- 
operation programme,  which  have  proved  to  be  most 
valuable  in  providing  a  regional  and  international 
exchange  of  information  and  experience,  should  be 
continued. 

204.  Educational  and  informational  programmes 
supported  by  the  international  community  should  be 
developed  and  extended  to  make  all  sectors  of  the 
population  aware  of  the  international  norms 
established,  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  Plan  of 
Action,  and  the  findings  of  research  and  data  en- 
visaged under  the  relevant  chapter  of  the  Plan. 

205.  Material  documenting  the  situation  of  women 
in  specific  countries  in  the  world  should  also  be 
prepared  and  widely  distributed.  It  should  be  issued 
in  the  form  of  a  yearbook  or  almanac  containing 
facts  which  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  to 
date.  Material  should  also  be  prepared  and  widely 
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publicized  on  methods  and  techniques  that  have 
proved  useful  in  promoting  the  status  of  women  and 
integrating  them  into  the  process  of  development. 

206.  International  organizations,  both  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental,  should  strengthen 
their  efforts  to  distribute  information  on  women 
and  related  matters.  This  could  be  done  through 
periodic  publications  on  the  situation  of  women, 
their  changing  roles  and  their  integration  into  the 
development  effort  through  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  policies,  as  well  as  through  the 
utilization  of  communication  media  and  aids,  and 
the  wide  distribution  of  newsletters,  pamphlets, 
visual  charts  and  similar  material  on  women. 

B.  Regional  action 

207.  The  regional  commissions  for  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  Europe,  Latin  America  and  Western  Asia 
should  stimulate  interest  in  the  Plan  and  provide 
national  Governments  and  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations with  the  technical  and  informational  sup- 
port they  require  to  develop  and  implement  effective 
strategies  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Plan  in  the 
regions.  Where  they  have  not  already  done  so,  the 
regional .  commissions  should  establish  appropriate 
machinery  for  the  purpose.  This  might  include  a 
regional  standing  committee  of  experts  from  coun- 
tries of  the  region  to  advise  the  commission  on  its 
activities  directed  towards  the  integration  of  women 
in  development  in  relation  to  those  of  Governments 
and  other  agencies  in  the  region.  The  committee's 
functions  could  include  the  following: 

(a)  To  initiate  country  studies  and  assist  national 
institutions  to  identify  the  types  of  information 
needed  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  situation 
of  women  and  the  factors  facilitating  or  limiting 
their  advancement; 

(b)  To  assist  with  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  surveys  for  collection  of  data  and  other 
information; 

(c)  To  give  leadership  in  the  methods  of  reporting 
on  the  situation  of  women  and  in  the  development 
of  indicators  for  assessing  the  progress  made  to- 
wards the  goals  of  this  Plan  in  conjunction  with 
regional  statistical  bodies  and  international  efforts 
to  this  end; 

(d)  To  provide  a  clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of 
information  which  would  facilitate  co-ordination 
and  mutual  support  between  programmes  for  the 
advancement  of  women  at  various  levels,  and  for 
the  sharing  of  relevant  experience  among  the 
countries  of  the   region. 

208.  States  members  of  the  regional  commissions, 
in  requesting  technical  and  financial  assistance, 
should  endeavour  to  raise  the  priority  accorded  to 
projects  to  enhance  opportunities  for  women  and 
increase  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these 
projects  for  over-all  development  in  consultation 
with  regional  offices  of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Programme. 


209.  The  regional  commissions  should  provide 
assistance  to  governmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations  to  identify  needed  action,  develop 
policies,  strategies  and  programmes  for  strengthen- 
ing women's  role  in  national  development,  and 
formulate  requests  for  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  such  programmes.  They  should  en- 
courage training  institutions  in  the  region  to  ex- 
pand their  curricula  to  encompass  topics  related  to 
the  integration  of  women  in  development,  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  training  programmes,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  initial  aim  is  to  increase 
women's  potential  for  leadership  and  develop  the 
cadres  for  formulating  the  programmes  and  im- 
plementing the  activities  indicated  by  this  Plan. 

210.  The  regional  commissions  should  also  pro- 
mote technical  co-operation  between  the  countries 
of  the  region,  utilizing  the  existing  talent  available. 
Trained  women  could,  for  example,  offer  short-term 
assistance  to  women  in  countries  other  than  their 
own  on  a  voluntary  basis,  or  as  part  of  a  special 
task  force.  Special  advisers  should  be  attached  to 
the  regional  field  offices  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
regional  field  structure  and  carry  out  more  effec- 
tively the  functions  and  aims  described  above.  They 
could  also  seek  to  stimulate  increased  contributions 
of  funds  for  financing  programmes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women  from  existing  sources  of  multilateral 
and  bilateral  assistance,  and  to  secure  new  sources 
of  funds,  including  the  establishment  of  revolving 
funds  at  the  national  and  local  levels. 

211.  In  implementing  the  Plan,  special  efforts 
should  be  made  by  the  commissions  and  other  United 
Nations  bodies  having  regional  offices  to  co-ordinate 
their  programmes  with  those  of  existing  United 
Nations  and  other  regional  centres  whose  fields  of 
competence  relate  to  the  aims  of  the  Plan,  such  as 
centres  for  research  and  training  in  development 
planning,  literacy,  social  welfare,  social  defence, 
employment,  health  and  nutrition  and  community 
development. 

212.  Regional  development  banks  such  as  the 
African  Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
as  well  as  subregional  banks,  such  as  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration  and  the 
East  African  Development  Bank,  and  bilateral  fund- 
ing agencies  should  be  urged  to  accord  high  priority 
in  their  development  assistance  to  projects  that 
include  the  integration  of  women  into  the  develop- 
ment effort  and  the  achievement  of  equality.  Such 
assistance  would  stimulate  national  support  for 
innovative  national  and  local  programmes,  including 
self-help  activities. 

VI.  Review  and  Appraisal 

213.  A  comprehensive  and  thorough  review  and 
appraisal  of  progress  made  in  meeting  the  goals  of 
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this  Plan  should  be  undertaken  at  regular  intervals 
by  the  United  Nations  system.  Such  an  exercise 
should  be  part  of  the  procedures  for  the  review  and 
appraisal  of  progress  made  under  the  International 
Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Na- 
tions Development  Decade,  and  closely  co-ordinated 
with  any  new  international  development  strategy 
that  may  be  formulated. 

214.  The  General  Assembly  has  already  made  pro- 
vision in  its  resolution  3276  (XXIX)  of  10  December 
1974  to  consider  relevant  recommendations  of  the 
World  Conference  of  the  International  Women's 
Year  at  its  seventh  special  session  and  at  its 
thirtieth  session  in  1975.  The  Plan  should  also  be 
considered  at  the  sixtieth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  the  spring  of  1976.  The 
Secretary-General  should  be  invited  to  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  for  the  first  biennial  review  of 
progress  in  1978,  in  co-operation  with  Governments 
and  taking  into  account  the  existing  structure  and 
resources  of  the  United  Nations  system.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  should  review  the  findings 
of  such  a  systematic  evaluation  with  the  object  of 
making,  whenever  necessary,  appropriate  modifica- 
tions to  the  goals  and  recommendations  of  the  Plan. 

215.  The  monitoring  of  trends  and  policies  relat- 
ing to  women  and  relevant  to  this  Plan  of  Action 
should  be  undertaken  continuously  as  a  specialized 
activity  of  the  United  Nations.  They  should  be  re- 
viewed biennially  by  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  system,  beginning  in  1978.  Because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  such  monitoring 
would  necessarily  be  selective  and  focus  mainly  on 
new  and  emerging  trends  and  policies. 

216.  The  Plan  of  Action  should  also  be  considered 
by  the  regional  commissions,  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme,  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  the  United  Nations  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  the  relevant  specialized  agencies 
and  other  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations  at  their  meetings  following  the  World 
Conference.  The  discussions  and  decisions  of  these 
bodies  concerning  the  Plan  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  relevant 
functional  commissions  and  advisory  bodies  (the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  Commis- 
sion for  Social  Development,  the  Population  Com- 
mission, the  Statistical  Commission,  the  Committee 
for  Development  Planning,  and  the  Committee  on 
Review  and  Appraisal)  at  their  sessions  in  1976  and 
1977.  An  item  on  action  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Plan  should  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  ses- 
sions of  all  these  bodies  at  intervals  of  no  longer 
than  two  years. 

217.  At  the  regional  level,  the  regional  commis- 
sions  should   assume   responsibility   for   monitoring 


progress  towards  the  greater  and  more  effective 
participation  of  women  in  all  aspects  of  development 
efforts.  Such  monitoring  should  be  carried  out  within 
the  framework  of  the  review  and  appraisal  of  the 
International  Development  Strategy  for  the  Second 
United  Nations  Development  Decade.  The  commis- 
sions should  include  information  on  the  integration 
of  women  in  development  in  their  reports  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  regions.  They  should  also 
discuss  at  appropriate  intervals  (such  as  every  two 
years)  the  progress  made  towards  achieving  the 
aims  of  this  Plan  of  Action.  They  should  encourage 
Governments  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for 
women  to  be  represented  on  their  delegations  to 
the  sessions  of  the  commissions  and  to  other  rele- 
vant meetings. 

218.  At  the  national  level,  Governments  are  en- 
couraged to  undertake  their  own  regular  review  and 
appraisal  of  progress  made  to  achieve  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Plan  and  to  report  on  its  im- 
plementation to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
conjunction,  where  necessary,  with  other  existing 
reporting  systems  (e.g.,  those  of  the  International 
Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Na- 
tions Development  Decade,  the  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action,  the  recommendations  of  the  World 
Food  Conference,  and  the  implementation  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination 
against  Women,  and  of  the  Programme  of  Concerted 
International  Action  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women). 

219.  Governments  should,  in  the  context  of  their 
own  development  plans,  evaluate  the  implications 
of  this  Plan  and  make  any  necessary  financial  and 
administrative  arrangements  for  its  implementation. 

APPENDIX   I 

Relevant  International  Instruments 

A.  United  Nations  instruments 

1.  General  instruments 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948) 

International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights   (1966) 

International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
and  Optional  Protocol   (1966) 

Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in 
Persons  and  of  the  Exploitation  of  the  Prostitu- 
tion of  Others  (1949) 

Supplementary  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slav- 
ery, the  Slave  Trade,  and  Institutions  and 
Practices  Similar  to  Slavery  (1956) 

Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination  .(1965) 
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Declaration    on    Social    Progress   and    Development 

(1969) 
International  Development  Strategy  for  the  Second 

United  Nations  Development  Decade  (1970) 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action  (1974) 
Programme    of   Action  on   the   Establishment   of   a 

New  International  Economic  Order  (1974) 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties   of   States 

(1974) 

2.  Instruments  relating  specifically  to  the  status  of 
women 

Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  (1952) 

Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Married  Women 
(1957) 

Convention  and  Recommendation  on  Consent  to 
Marriage,  Minimum  Age  for  Marriage  and  Regis- 
tration of  Marriages  (1962  and  1965) 

Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimination 
against  Women  (1967) 

Programme  of  Concerted  International  Action  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women   (1970) 

B.  Specialized  agency  instruments 

1.  International  Labour  Organisation 
Underground    Work    (Women)    Convention,    No.   45, 

1935 

Night  Work  (Women)  Convention  (Revised),  No. 
89,  1948 

Equal  Remuneration  Convention,  No.  100,  1951,  and 
Equal  Remuneration  Recommendation,  No.  90, 
1951 

Maternity  Protection  Convention  (Revised),  No.  103, 
1952,  and  Maternity  Protection  Recommendation, 
No.  95,  1952 

Social  Security  (Minimum  Standards)  Convention, 
No.  102,  1952 

Discrimination  (Employment  and  Occupation)  Con- 
vention, No.  Ill,  1958,  and  Discrimination  (Em- 
ployment and  Occupation)  Recommendation,  No. 
Ill,  1958 

Vocational  Training  Recommendation,  No.  117,  1962 

Employment  Policy  Convention,  No.  122,  1964,  and 
Employment  Policy  Recommendation,  No.  122, 
1964 

Employment  (Women  with  Family  Responsibilities) 
Recommendation,  No.  123,  1965 

2.  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization 

Convention  against  Discrimination  in  Education 
(1960) 

Protocol  instituting  a  Conciliation  and  Good  Offices 
Commission  to  be  responsible  for  seeking  a  settle- 
ment of  any  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
States  Parties  to  the  Convention  against  Discrim- 
ination in  Education  (1962) 
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Apollo  and  Soyuz  Crews  Commended 
by   President  Ford  Before  Liftoffs 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Ford  on  Jidy  15  to  Apollo  crew 
members  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Stafford, 
Donald  K.  Slayton,  and  Vance  D.  Brand  and 
Soyuz  crew  members  Aleksei  A.  Leonov  and 
Valery  N.  Kubasov  prior  to  the  launching  of 
their  spacecraft. 

Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents    dated    July    21 

To  the  Soyuz  and  Apollo  Crews: 

In  a  few  short  hours,  you  will  be  opening 
a  new  era  in  the  exploration  of  space.  Al- 
though others  have  gone  before  you,  you  will 
be  blazing  a  new  trail  of  international  space 
cooperation.  Never  before  have  representa- 
tives of  two  countries  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether in  space.  It  is  an  historic  occasion.  I 
know  you  are  proud  to  be  playing  such  an 
important  part  in  it. 

As  you  make  your  final  preparations  for 
launching,  I  cannot  help  but  think  how  far 
we  have  gone  in  space  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  Less  than  two  decades  ago,  Huriy 
Gagarin  and  then  John  Glenn  orbited  the 
earth,  realizing  the  dreams  of  [Konstantin 
E.]  Tsiolkovsky,  [Robert  H.]  Goddard,  and 
others  who  believed  firmly  that  man  could 
fly  in  space.  Six  years  ago  next  Sunday,  Apol- 
lo 11  brought  the  first  men  to  the  moon.  This 
mission  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Soviet 
automatic  vehicle  Lunokhod.  Both  brought 
back  samples  of  the  moon's  surface,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  our  knowledge  of  earth's  closest 
neighbor  has  expanded  considerably. 

Your  flight  represents  another  stage  in 
man's  efforts  to  further  his  understanding  of 
his  environment.  It  has  already  demonstrated 
something  else— that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  cooperate  in  such  an 
important  endeavor.  Since  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
project  was  agreed  to  three  years  ago,  crews, 
scientists,  and  specialists  of  both  countries 
have  worked  diligently  and  productively  and 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  to  bring  us  to  where 
we  are  today.  I  am  heartened  by  the  example 
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of  dedication  and  cooperation  you  have  dis- 
played. I  am  confident  your  efforts  and  ex- 
ample will  lead  to  further  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  will  be  following 
your  flight  and  epic  joint  mission  with  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  On  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  I  commend  you  for  your 
courage  and  vision  and  wish  you  Godspeed 
and  good  luck. 


Portugal  To  Receive  U.S.  Aid 
for  Low-Cost  Housing  Program 

AID  press  release  62  dated  June  30 

Portugal  and  the  United  States  have  signed 
a  $13.25  million  housing  development  loan. 
The  United  States,  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  is  also  making 
available  a  $20  million  housing  development 
investment  guaranty.  The  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment is  investing  $150  million. 

Low-income  families  in  various  parts  of 
Portugal,  now  living  in  inadequate  slum 
housing,  are  expected  to  benefit  from  the 
jointly  financed  program.  About  10,000  hous- 
ing units  for  low-income  families  will  be 
constructed  over  the  next  two  years  in  the 
cities  of  Almada,  Oeiras-Zambujal,  Aveiro, 
and  Porto-Viso.  Most  of  the  new  housing  will 
consist  of  multistory  walkup  buildings  with 
apartments  of  various  sizes.  Included  in  the 
plans  is  provision  for  recreational  areas  and 
space  for  educational  and  community  serv- 
ices. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  estimates 
that  500,000  new  housing  units  are  needed 
to  insure  that  all  families  are  adequately 
housed.  In  Lisbon,  a  city  of  nearly  800,000, 
it  is  estimated  40,000  to  50,000  units  are 
needed. 

The  AID  development  loan  agreement  was 
signed  on  June  30  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in 
Lisbon  by  Herbert  S.  Okun,  U.S.  Charge 
d' Affaires,  and  the  Portuguese  Minister  of 
Finance,  Jose  J.  Fragoso.  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Ernesto  Melo  Antunes  attended  the 
ceremony. 

The  housing  investment  guaranty  is  part 
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of  an  AID  program  under  which  about  $700 
million  worth  of  housing  has  been  financed 
using  U.S.  Government  guaranties  of  loans 
from  commercial  sources. 

The  AID  housing  development  loan  is  re- 
payable in  25  years,  with  an  initial  grace 
period  of  five  years.  The  interest  rate  is  5 
percent  throughout  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Last  February  AID  and  the  Portuguese 
Government  signed  an  agreement  for  $1.75 
million  to  finance  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  a  variety  of  development  fields. 


Oil   Pollution  Liability  Legislation 
Transmitted  to   the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  proposed  legisla- 
tion entitled  the  "Comprehensive  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1975." 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  compre- 
hensive and  uniform  system  for  fixing  lia- 
bility and  settling  claims  for  oil  pollution 
damages  in  U.S.  waters  and  coastlines.  The 
proposal  would  also  implement  two  interna- 
tional conventions  dealing  with  oil  pollution 
caused  by  tankers  on  the  high  seas. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  of  high 
national  importance  as  we  seek  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner.  Those  energy  needs  require  accel- 
erated development  of  our  offshore  oil  and 
gas  resources  and  the  increased  use  of  tank- 
ers and  deep  water  ports.  This  proposal 
would  provide  a  broad  range  of  protection 
against  the  potential  oil  spills  necessarily 
associated  with  these  activities. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  significant 
steps  to  limit  and  control  oil  pollution  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  in  1973 
alone,  there  were  13,328  reported  oil  spills 
totalling  more  than  24  million  gallons.  One- 
third  of  the  oil  spilled  is  from  unidentified 
sources,  where  compensation  cannot  be  ob- 


1  Transmitted  on  July  9   (text  from  White  HouBe 
press  release). 
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tained  under  existing  law.  The  ability  of 
claimants  damaged  by  spills  to  seek  and  re- 
cover full  compensation  is  further  hampered 
by  widely  inconsistent  Federal  and  State 
laws.  Various  compensation  funds  have  been 
established  or  proposed,  resulting  in  unneces- 
sary duplication  in  administration  and  in 
fee  payments  by  producers  and  consumers. 

This  legislation  would  help  protect  our 
environment  by  establishing  strict  liability 
for  all  oil  pollution  damages  from  identifi- 
able sources  and  providing  strong  economic 
incentives  for  operators  to  prevent  spills. 
Equally  important,  the  bill  will  provide  re- 
lief for  many  oil-related  environmental  dam- 
ages which  in  the  past  went  uncompensated. 
For  example,  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  claim  compensation  for  dam- 
ages to  natural  resources  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

This  legislation  would  replace  a  patchwork 
of  overlapping  and  sometimes  conflicting 
Federal  and  State  laws.  In  addition  to  de- 
fining liability  for  oil  spills,  it  would  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  for  settling  claims 
and  assure  that  none  will  go  uncompensated, 
such  as  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  source  of  the  spill.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  fund  of  up  to  $200  million 
derived  from  a  small  fee  on  oil  transported 
or  stored  on  or  near  navigable  waters. 

This  legislation  would  also  implement 
two  international  conventions — signed  in 
1969  and  1971 — which  provide  remedies  for 
oil  pollution  damage  from  ships.  These  con- 
ventions provide  remedies  for  U.S.  citizens 
under  many  circumstances  where  a  ship  dis- 
charging oil  that  reaches  our  shores  might 
not  otherwise  be  subject  to  our  laws  and 
courts.  Protection  of  the  international  ma- 
rine environment  is  basically  an  interna- 
tional problem  since  the  waters,  currents, 
and  winds  that  spread  and  carry  ocean 
pollution  transcend  all  national  boundaries. 

In  proposing  implementation  of  the  con- 
ventions, I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  given  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  either  of  them.  I  urge  such  action 
without  further  delay.  The  1969  convention 
came  into  force  internationally  on  June  19, 
1975,  without  our  adherence,  and  the  con- 
August  18,   1975 


tinuing  failure  of  the  United  States  to  act 
on  such  initiatives  may  weaken  or  destroy 
the  prospects  of  adequate  international  re- 
sponses to  marine  pollution  problems. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  9,  1975. 


Tax   Convention  With   Iceland 
Transmitted  to  the   Senate 

Message  From  President  Ford  l 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Convention 
signed  at  Reykjavik  on  May  7,  1975  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Iceland  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of 
Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  and  Capital. 

There  is  no  convention  on  this  subject 
presently  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  Iceland. 

The  Convention  follows  generally  the  form 
and  content  of  most  conventions  of  this  type 
recently  concluded  by  this  government.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  clearly  identify  the 
tax  interests  of  the  two  countries  so  as  to 
avoid  double  taxation  and  make  difficult  the 
illegal  evasion  of  taxation. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

Conventions  such  as  this  one  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  promoting  closer  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  on  this  Convention  at  an  early 
date  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  July  8,  1975. 


1  Transmitted  on  July  8  (text  from  White  House 
press  release)  ;  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  E,  94th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  text  of  the  convention 
and  the  report  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural   Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting the  illicit  import,  export  and  transfer  of 
ownership  of  cultural  property.  Adopted  at  Paris 
November  14,  1970.  Entered  into  force  April  24, 
1972.1" 

Acceptance     deposited:     Syrian     Arab     Republic, 
February  21,  1975. 

Energy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  coopera- 
tive information  exchange  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment   of    solar    heating    and    cooling    systems    in 
buildings.  Formulated  at  Odeillo,  France  October 
1-4,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975. 
Signatures:   Commonwealth   Scientific  and   Indus- 
trial Research   Organization  of  Australia,  July 
2,  1975;  Julich  Nuclear  Research  Facility,  Ltd., 
of  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  June  30,  1975; 
National  Council  for  Research  and  Development 
of  Israel,  June  26,  1975. 

Health 

Amendment  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.2 

Acceptances    deposited:    Kuwait,    July    17,    1975; 
Venezuela,  July  23,  1975. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948  on 
the      Intergovernmental      Maritime      Consultative 
Organization,     as     amended     (TIAS     4044,     6285, 
6490).  Done  at  London  October  17,  1974.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Maldives,  July  21,  1975. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.    Done    at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.2 
Accession  deposited:  Norway,  July  18,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 


agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Libya,  July  28,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Spain,  July  15,  1975. 

World   Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the  world 
cultural    and    natural    heritage.    Done    at    Paris 
November  16,  1972.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iran,  February  26,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS 
2010).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels 
June  12  and  27,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  27, 
1975. 

Republic  of  China 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April  9, 
1965,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  5782,  6451, 
6906),  concerning  disposition  of  the  New  Taiwan 
dollars  generated  as  a  consequence  of  economic 
assistance  furnished  to  China.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Taipei, June  30,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  June  30,  1975. 

Italy 

Agreement  between  the  U.S.  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  the  Italian  Ente 
Nazionale  per  l'Energia  Elettrica  on  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  geothermal  energy  research  and 
development.  Signed  at  Rome  June  3,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  June  3,  1975. 

Japan 

Agreement  providing  for  Japan's  financial  contribu- 
tion for  U.S.  administrative  and  related  expenses 
for  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1975  pursuant  to  the 
mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  of  March  8, 
1954  (TIAS  2975).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Tokyo  July  8,  1975.  Entered  into  force  July  8, 
1975. 

Niger 

Agreement  to  provide  certain  social  security  bene- 
fits for  certain  employees  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Republic  of  Niger.  Signed  at 
Niamey  July  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force  July 
21,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1974. 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
Not  in  force. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  28-August  3 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Subject 

"Foreign  Relations,"  1949,  vol.  II, 
U.N.;  Western  Hemisphere,  re- 
leased. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Hel- 
sinki, July  30. 

U.S.-Japan  environmental  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  Aug.  5. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Hel- 
sinki, July  31. 

Study  group  7  of  U.S.  National 
Committee  for  the  Internation- 
al Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (CCIR),  Aug.  21-22. 

Study  group  5  of  U.S.  National 
Committee  for  CCIR,  Clarks- 
burg, Md.,  Aug.  22. 

Study  group  1  of  U.S.  National 
Committee  for  CCIR,  Sept. 
11-12. 

Program  for  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Miki's  visit  to  U.S. 
Aug.  2-10. 

Spiro  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Cameroon  and  to  Equatorial 
Guinea   (biographic  data). 

Phase-Out  plans  for  refugee 
centers  announced. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  anil 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued, 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart 
ment,  and  statements,  addresses 
and  news  conferences  of  the  Presides 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  othe- 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  at 
special  articles  on  various  phases  oi 
international  affairs  and  the  functiom 
of  the  Department.  Information  it 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter 
national  agreements  to  which  tin 
United  States  is  or  may  become  t 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter 
national  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  oi 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  am 
legislative  material  in  the  field  o\ 
international  relations  are  also  listed 


Department  Urges  Authorization   of  U.S.  Participation 
in   the  Financial  Support  Fund   of  the  OECD 


Statement  by  Charles  W.  Robinson 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  President's  request  for  legis- 
lation to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Financial  Support  Fund.2 

The  Financial  Support  Fund  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  overall  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  severe  oil  price 
increases.  As  such,  it  is  a  milestone  of  inter- 
national economic  cooperation. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury 
William  E.]  Simon  signed  the  Financial  Sup- 
port Fund  Agreement  on  April  9  in  Paris 
after  several  months  of  intensive  negotia- 
tions. The  Fund  is  designed  to  provide 
balance-of-payments  support  to  participating 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  who 
may  be  faced  with  needs  which  cannot  ade- 
quately be  met  through  the  use  of  normal 
means  of  financing.  Each  participating  mem- 
ber has  a  quota  which  determines  its  right 
to  borrow,  its  financial  obligations,  and  its 
voting  power.  Subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Fund,  any  eventual  loans  would  be  made 
on  market-related  terms  out  of  funds  ob- 
tained either  through  direct  loans  or  through 
guarantees  of  loans  by  other  participants. 

The  Treasury  Department  took  the  lead- 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  July  30.  The  complete  transcript  of 
the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 

2  For  President  Ford's  letter  of  June  6  trans- 
mitting the  legislation,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14, 
1975,  p.  81. 
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ership  in  working  out  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  Fund  with  our  partners 
abroad.  Secretary  Simon  is  therefore  the 
best  source  of  advice  on  the  financial  aspects. 
I  wish  to  concentrate  on  the  importance  of 
the  Financial  Support  Fund  to  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  and,  in  particular,  to  our 
overall  strategy  in  dealing  with  the  interna- 
tional energy  problem. 

The  steep  oil  price  increases  in  late  1973 
and  early  1974  were  a  severe  economic  shock 
to  the  world's  economy.  They  substantially 
reduced  the  real  income  of  the  oil-importing 
countries,  drained  away  purchasing  power 
thus  contributing  to  world  recession,  ex- 
acerbated already  serious  worldwide  infla- 
tion, and  greatly  magnified  the  problems  of 
international  payments  imbalance.  In  so  do- 
ing, they  challenged  the  wisdom  and  ingenu- 
ity of  our  economic  policymaking  to  mini- 
mize the  shortrun  damage  done  to  the  world 
economy  and  to  set  in  train  economic  policies 
that  would  help  meet  the  longer  term  adjust- 
ment problems  that  had  been  created. 

However,  these  arbitrary  and  sudden  price 
increases  also  presented  a  broader  challenge 
to  the  industrialized  countries  allied  in  the 
OECD.  These  countries  as  a  whole  had  be- 
come highly  dependent  on  imported  oil, 
largely  from  a  few  major  oil  exporters.  Now 
they  were  faced  with  a  sudden  shock  to  their 
economies  and  a  rapid  transfer  of  financial 
power  to  the  oil-exporting  countries.  The 
challenge  then  arose:  Would  these  allied 
countries  be  able  to  maintain  the  political 
and  economic  cooperation  that  had  been  the 
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foundation  of  their  remarkable  record  of 
stability  and  rising  standards  of  living  in  the 
post-World  War  II  years?  Or  would  they 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  try  to  meet  their 
economic  problems  at  the  expense  of  each 
other  and  in  ways  which  would  undermine 
their  economic  and  political  cohesion? 

For  if  economic  cooperation  was  an  im- 
portant foundation  of  postwar  economic 
prosperity,  greatly  intensified  cooperation  is 
an  indispensable  precondition  to  a  successful 
economic  response  to  the  oil  crisis.  And  I 
need  remind  no  one  on  this  committee  that 
the  world's  current  international  political 
problems  are  such  that  any  weakening  of 
Western  political  cohesion  would  have  serious 
consequences. 

Redistribution   of   Oil   Revenues 

For  countries  under  severe  balance-of- 
payments  pressure,  the  temptations  not  to 
cooperate  are  great.  The  industrialized  coun- 
tries, accustomed  to  running  a  significant 
surplus  on  current  transactions,  have  col- 
lectively been  thrust  into  large  deficit  as  a 
result  of  the  higher  costs  for  imported  oil. 
In  1974,  the  OECD  countries  ran  a  current 
account  deficit  of  nearly  $35  billion.  In  1975, 
the  amount  will  be  lower,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  recession,  but  still  large. 

For  the  oil-consuming  countries  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  problem  of  obtaining 
financing  for  these  deficits.  The  counterpart 
financial  surpluses  of  the  OPEC  countries 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] must  return  as  capital  flows  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive. 

For  individual  countries,  however,  the 
problems  for  financing  can  be  severe.  Sur- 
plus oil  revenues  will  be  invested  in  coun- 
tries and  currencies  according  to  OPEC 
financial  (and  perhaps  political)  prefer- 
ences. The  resulting  pattern  will  not  corre- 
spond to  the  financing  needs  of  the  individual 
countries.  For  a  number  of  countries  as 
well,  these  new  oil-related  deficits  have  oc- 
curred on  top  of  already  weak  balance-of- 
payments  positions. 

In  the  main,  the  problems  of  redistribut- 
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ing  these  funds  can  be  left  to  the^private 
financial  markets.  These  markets  have  shown 
a  remarkable  resiliency  and  adaptability  in 
efficiently  dealing  with  the  surge  of  new 
funds,  distributing  them  to  the  countries  in 
accordance  with  their  balance-of-payments 
needs.  Also  very  important  has  been  the 
more  flexible  exchange  rate  arrangements 
that  were  in  place  when  the  oil  shock  oc- 
curred. 

Although  these  market  arrangements  have 
handled  the  problem  so  far,  we  cannot  be 
confident  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  as  OPEC's  financial  surplus  mounts  or 
under  all  possible  political  and  economic  con- 
tingencies. We  cannot  be  sure  that  countries 
will  be  able  to  obtain  funds  in  adequate 
amounts  and  on  reasonable  terms.  In  par- 
ticular, the  market  may,  in  the  case  of  some 
countries,  feel  that  it  has  become  over- 
exposed in  terms  of  lending  to  an  individual 
borrower.  And  the  market  may  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  sudden  shifts  in  OPEC  invest- 
ment preferences.  Should  we  not  guard 
against  these  risks  we  could  suffer  the  fol- 
lowing consequences: 

— Countries  may  try  to  adjust  their  pay- 
ments positions  through  restrictions  on  their 
trade  and  payments,  thus  shifting  the  bur- 
den elsewhere  and  reducing  trade  and  em- 
ployment. 

— Countries  may  alternatively  feel  forced 
to  take  draconian  action  to  deflate  their 
economies,  creating  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  consequent  political  instability  at 
home  and  trade  and  employment  losses  for 
others  as  well. 

— Countries  may  feel  forced  to  go  to  oil- 
exporting  countries  for  emergency  financial 
assistance.  Not  only  might  economic  terms 
tend  to  be  unfavorable,  but  political  condi- 
tions might  well  be  attached,  relating,  for 
example,  to  support  for  terms  of  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  situation. 

— Finally,  countries  dependent  on  OPEC 
countries  for  financial  assistance  may  feel 
unable  to  participate  fully  in  cooperative 
energy  programs,  particularly  if  these  are 
viewed  as  "confrontational"  by  the  oil  pro- 
ducers. 
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None  of  these  risks  need  be  realized  if  the 
OECD  countries  undertake  now  to  cooperate 
in  case  of  severe  financial  need. 

Objectives  of  the   Fund 

Therefore  we  see  an  urgent  requirement 
for  the  Financial  Support  Fund  to  achieve 
the  following  fundamental  objectives: 

1.  To  assure  that  countries  will  not  be 
driven  to  unilateral  restrictive  measures  that 
would  be  destructive  of  the  international 
economic  system  and  habits  of  cooperation 
that  have  been  so  painstakingly  built  up  over 
the  past  30  years. 

2.  To  promote  appropriate  domestic  and 
international  economic  policies  fundamental 
to  economic  prosperity  and  thus  to  political 
stability  and  good  relations. 

3.  To  encourage  full  international  cooper- 
ation in  energy  policies  to  reduce  our  vulner- 
ability to  foreign  supply  interruptions,  to 
conserve  energy,  and  to  develop  alternative 
energy  sources.  Such  policies  are  essential 
to  reduce  our  future  vulnerability  and  pre- 
serve maximum  independence  for  foreign 
policy  decisions.  They  offer  the  best  hope  for 
obtaining  reasonable  oil  prices.  They  are  also 
essential  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  proceeding  to 
a  productive  dialogue  with  the  oil-exporting 
countries. 

4.  To  instill  the  confidence  that  will  pro- 
mote a  smoothly  working  international  finan- 
cial system  free  from  fears  of  financial  col- 
lapse or  artificial  payments  restrictions. 

5.  Finally,  to  reinforce  the  structure  of 
economic  and  political  cooperation,  which  is 
both  an  objective  in  itself  and  an  essential 
precondition  to  an  effective  foreign  policy. 

Basic  Features  of  the  Fund 

We  believe  that  the  basic  features  of  the 
Financial  Support  Fund  are  the  right  ones 
for  these  objectives  in  the  present  situation: 

— It  is  a  temporary  facility  designed  to 
meet  a  temporary  need.  Its  lending  authority 
will  lapse  two  years  after  it  comes  into 
existence  although  it  could  of  course  be 
extended  by  mutual  agreement  if  deemed 
necessary.  The  need  is  temporary  because  the 


large  balance-of-payments  surpluses  of  the 
oil  exporters,  which  are  the  source  of  the 
problem,  are  temporary — although  we  can- 
not be  sure  how  long  they  will  exist.  High 
energy  prices  and  government  policies  will 
encourage  conservation  and  increased  energy 
production  elsewhere,  which  will  cut  into 
oil-exporting  revenues.  Simultaneously,  the 
oil-exporting  countries  will  be  rapidly  ex- 
panding their  demands  for  foreign  goods 
and  technology,  increasing  their  payments 
abroad.  We  expect  the  cumulative  OPEC 
surplus  to  grow  more  slowly  and  perhaps 
level  off  by  the  early  1980's  at  $200-$250 
billion  in  1974  dollars. 

— The  Financial  Support  Fund  does  not 
attempt  to  replace  the  private  market  or 
other  existing  official  mechanisms.  Rather, 
it  provides  a  valuable  supplement  to  them. 
In  fact,  we  expect  that  the  existence  of  the 
Fund  will  help  to  bolster  the  confidence  of 
private  markets  and  thereby  could  conceiv- 
ably make  recourse  to  the  Fund  unnecessary. 
The  IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund] 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
balance-of-payments  finance  in  the  present 
situation  and,  as  the  principal  permanent 
institution  for  international  financial  co- 
operation, long  after  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent exceptional  need.  The  central  bank 
swap  network  will  continue  to  provide 
short-term  support  for  exchange  operations. 
Regional  facilities  such  as  the  EC  [European 
Community]  medium-term  borrowing  facil- 
ity can  make  a  useful  contribution.  Before 
the  Financial  Support  Fund  would  be  drawn 
upon,  other  appropriate  sources  would  be 
tapped  to  the  maximum  reasonable  extent. 

— The  Financial  Support  Fund  does  not 
rely  on  the  good  will  or  cooperation  of  outside 
countries  such  as  the  oil-exporting  cartel. 
Since  these  countries  must  in  any  case  place 
their  excess  revenues  in  Western  capital 
markets,  these  can  be  tapped  at  the  option  of 
the  participating  countries. 

— The  Fund  requires  countries  to  avoid 
restrictive  trade  and  payments  measures, 
and  a  country  facing  foreign  exchange  pres- 
sures must  take  appropriate  domestic  meas- 
ures to  correct  its  financial  problems.  Thus 
it  can  not  and  will  not  be  used  to  finance 
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countries  following  imprudent  or  wasteful 
policies.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  intend  to 
make  this  provision  of  the  agreement  effec- 
tive. 

— The  Financial  Support  Fund  specifically 
sets  forth  among  its  purposes  the  promotion 
of  policies  to  promote  increased  production 
and  conservation  of  energy  and  requires  that 
any  member  receiving  assistance  through  the 
Fund  be  following  policies  consistent  with 
these  purposes.  Therefore  it  offers  positive 
incentive  to  participation  in  international 
cooperative  energy  efforts. 

— It  is  not  a  concessional  or  aid-type-  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  mutual  support  facility,  with 
every  member  having  the  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving support.  Loans  will  be  provided  only 
on  terms  which  reflect  borrowing  costs  in 
the  market.  There  is  no  subsidy  involved 
aside  from  the  assumption  of  risk. 

— Finally,  the  Financial  Support  Fund 
provides  an  equitable  means  of  sharing  fi- 
nancing burdens  and  risks  among  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  all  of  whom  have  a  large 
stake  in  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Fund. 

The  Fund  and  the  OECD 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Financial  Support  Fund  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  OECD  in  Paris.  The  OECD  has  its 
roots  in  the  organization  set  up  just  after 
World  War  II  to  coordinate  European  re- 
covery efforts  with  the  help  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance provided  through  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  OECD  has  had  long  and  fruitful  ex- 
perience as  an  important  instrument  of 
economic    cooperation    among   the    Western 


industrialized  countries.  It  is  now  being 
called  upon  to  meet  current  critical  chal- 
lenges just  as  its  predecessor  met  those  of 
the  postwar  years.  The  OECD  launched  the 
new  International  Energy  Agency,  and  now 
the  proposed  Financial  Support  Fund,  which 
its  Secretary  General  independently  proposed 
along  with  Secretaries  Kissinger  and  Simon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  the  inter- 
national financial  system,  bolstered  by  the 
Financial  Support  Fund,  will  work  so 
smoothly  that  we  will  never  have  to  use  the 
Fund.  We  all  hope  so.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  Fund  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. And  if  the  need  does  arise,  we 
will  be  very  grateful  that  we  had  the  fore- 
sight to  establish  it.  For  if  this  need  were 
to  arise  and  not  be  met,  the  consequences 
could  be  disastrous.  It  may  be  that  we  could 
meet  the  challenge  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion. 
But  the  conditions  surrounding  such  an  ad 
hoc  solution  would  not  be  so  effective  or  so 
equitable.  And  it  is  possible  that  we  could 
fail  to  avert  the  consequences  that  we  fear. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Financial 
Support  Fund  is  in  place,  we  will  have 
strengthened  the  confidence  in  private  mar- 
kets and  economic  stability  and  made  pos- 
sible an  effective  cooperative  international 
energy  policy ;  and  we  will  have  strengthened 
the  cooperation  among  allied  countries  that 
will  surely  be  required  as  we  move  on  to 
meet  other  economic  and  political  challenges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  hope  that  you  will  join  us  in  seek- 
ing prompt  congressional  action  to  authorize 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Financial  Support 
Fund. 
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Department  Discusses   Situation   in  South  Africa  and    Namibia 


Following  are  statements  by  Nathaniel 
Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs,  and  William  B.  Buffum,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Jidy  2U.1 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  DAVIS 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Buffum  in  representing  the  Department 
of  State  before  the  subcommittee  which  to- 
day is  considering  U.S.  policy  toward  South 
Africa  and  Namibia.  We  consider  that  South 
Africa  and  Namibia  are  separate,  although 
related,  issues;  and  therefore  I  propose  to 
discuss  first  South  Africa  and  then  Namibia. 

The  United  States  strongly  disapproves  of 
the  South  African  Government's  policy  of 
apartheid,  or  "separate  development,"  and 
seeks  to  encourage  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  end  it  and  establish  the  basis 
for  a  just  society  and  government.  Our 
policy  derives  from  our  heritage  as  a  multi- 
racial society,  our  interests  elsewhere  in 
Africa,  and  our  efforts  to  promote  respect  for 
human  dignity  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  States  has  adopted  a  policy  toward 
South  Africa  of  imposing  restraints  in  our 
bilateral  relations  and  communicating  with 
its  government  and  people,  making  clear  our 
nonacceptance  of  apartheid. 

Foremost  among  the  restraints  has  been 
our  careful  adherence  over  the  past  12  years 
to  a  comprehensive  arms  embargo,  encom- 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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passing  all  military  equipment.  In  addition, 
since  1967  we  have  banned  visits  by  U.S. 
Navy  ships  to  South  African  ports,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Other  restraints  in  our  relations  concern 
U.S.  investment  and  trade.  We  neither  en- 
courage nor  discourage  private  American 
investment.  We  seek  to  insure  that  prospec- 
tive U.S.  investors  are  fully  aware  of  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  problems  re- 
lating to  investment  in  South  Africa.  We 
do  not  engage  in  the  full  range  of  trade  pro- 
motion activities  in  South  Africa  that  we 
undertake  in  other  countries.  Only  limited 
Export-Import  Bank  facilities  are  available 
for  trade  with  South  Africa,  and  direct  loans 
are  specifically  prohibited. 

In  implementation  of  our  policy  of  com- 
munication without  acceptance,  we  maintain 
our  diplomatic  mission  in  South  Africa;  we 
engage  in  systematic  contacts  with  all  ele- 
ments of  South  Africa's  population;  we 
carry  on  an  active  cultural  and  educational 
exchange-of-persons  program;  and  we  en- 
courage American  firms  located  in  South 
Africa  to  adopt  enlightened  employment 
practices  for  all  of  their  employees. 

Within  South  Africa  there  is  at  present 
much  talk  of  significant  changes  taking  place 
in  the  apartheid  system.  The  recent  opening 
of  the  Nico  Malan  Theater  in  Cape  Town 
to  all  races,  government  plans  to  permit  cer- 
tain blacks  to  buy  their  own  homes — but 
not  land — in  the  black  townships  near  urban 
centers,  and  the  participation  of  blacks  in 
some  international  sporting  events  are  cited 
as  examples  of  change.  Certain  aspects  of 
what  is  called  petty  apartheid  are  being 
abolished,  but  we  do  not  see  substantial 
evidence  that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  changed  or  intends  to  change  the 
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fundamentals  of  apartheid.  Prime  Minister 
Vorster  has  declared  that  the  whites  will 
continue  to  rule  South  Africa  and  that 
separate  development  (apartheid)  will  re- 
main the  bedrock  of  his  government's  racial 
policy. 

Since  South  African  leaders  intend  to 
maintain  their  basic  policies,  it  is  our  view 
that  the  possibility  of  future  racial  conflict 
in  southern  Africa  remains  real.  We  there- 
fore believe  that  our  present  policy  of 
restraints  and  communication  without  ac- 
ceptance of  apartheid  should  be  maintained 
and  that  it  offers  the  most  effective  means 
at  our  disposal  to  approach  the  problems  of 
southern  Africa. 

Turning  to  Namibia,  U.S.  policy  toward 
that  international  territory  is  based  upon 
our  belief  that  the  people  of  Namibia  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  freely  their  right  of 
self-determination.  Given  our  support  for 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  2145  of 
October  27,  1966,  which  terminated  South 
Africa's  League  of  Nations  mandate  over 
Namibia,  and  for  the  conclusions  of  the  1971 
International  Court  of  Justice  advisory  opin- 
ion regarding  Namibia,  which  upheld  the 
legality  of  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 2145,  we  take  the  view  that  South 
Africa  is  illegally  administering  Namibia 
and  should  withdraw  from  the  territory, 
which  is  properly  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  have  repeatedly  made  clear  to  the 
South  African  Government  our  deep  concern 
over  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  terri- 
tory. For  example,  last  month  we  sought 
to  persuade  the  South  African  Government 
to  revoke  or  stay  the  expulsion  from  Namibia 
of  the  Anglican  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Damar- 
aland,  Richard  J.  Wood,  and  his  U.S.-citizen 
wife.  We  also  expressed  our  displeasure  to 
the  South  African  Government  when  Mrs. 
Wood  was  evicted  from  the  territory  when 
she  refused  to  obey  the  expulsion  order. 

Because  of  South  Africa's  illegal  adminis- 
tration of  Namibia  and  South  Africa's  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  U.N.  responsibility  for 
this  international  territory,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has,  since  May  1970,  officially  dis- 
couraged private  American  investment  in  the 
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territory  and  has  denied  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantees  and  other  facilities  for 
trade  with  Namibia.  Since  May  1970,  we 
have  also  warned  potential  U.S.  investors 
that  we  would  withhold  U.S.  Government 
protection  of  U.S.  investments  made  on  the 
basis  of  rights  acquired  through  the  South 
African  Government  after  the  1966  termina- 
tion of  the  mandate  against  the  claims  of 
a  future  lawful  government  in  Namibia.  We 
have  encouraged  the  few  American  firms 
with  investments  in  Namibia  to  conform 
their  employment  practices  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Since  the  Portuguese  coup  in  April  1974, 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  movement 
away  from  political  deadlock  in  Namibia. 
South  African  leaders  have  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  South  African  Government  policy 
in  Namibia  is  aimed  at  preparing  the  people 
of  the  territory  to  exercise  their  right  to 
self-determination.  However,  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  has  not  stated  when  and 
under  what  conditions  the  exercise  of  self- 
determination  will  take  place.  It  maintains 
that  the  peoples  of  Namibia,  and  not  South 
Africa  nor  the  United  Nations,  must  deter- 
mine their  own  future  and  that  all  options, 
including  unitary  independence,  will  be  open 
to  them. 

The  South  African  Government,  acting 
through  the  ruling  white  National  Party  of 
South-West  Africa,  called  in  September  1974 
for  the  leaders  of  the  various  ethnic  and 
tribal  groups  to  meet  toe-ether  to  discuss  the 
future  of  Namibia.  These  constitutional 
talks  have  not  yet  been  held,  as  efforts  to 
persuade  all  the  various  groups  to  take  part 
have  apparently  not  been  successful  so  far. 
However,  there  are  strong  indications  that 
the  talks  will  begin  in  September.  Political 
party  leaders  who  are  not  also  ethnic  and 
tribal  group  leaders  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  talks.  Therefore  political 
parties,  including  the  South-West  Africa 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO),  recognized 
by  the  OAU  [Organization  of  African 
Unity]  and  the  United  Nations  as  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Namibian  people, 
will  be  excluded  from  the  talks. 

At  present  black  opposition  to  South  Afri- 
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can  rule  in  Namibia  is  somewhat  divided  on 
some  issues.  SWAPO  leaders  and  other 
more  militant  black  nationalists  favor  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  majority-rule 
unitary  state  and  reject  participation  in  the 
constitutional  talks  unless  a  number  of.  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  release  of  Namibian 
political  prisoners,  are  met.  Some  leaders 
of  minority  ethnic  and  tribal  groups  are  con- 
cerned at  the  possibility  of  domination  of  an 
independent  Namibia  by  the  numerically 
superior  Ovambo  tribe  from  which  SWAPO 
draws  its  support. 

Regarding  the  future  of  Namibia,  we  hold 
the  following  views: 

a.  All  Namibians  should  within  a  short 
time  be  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  freely  and  under  U.N.  supervi- 
sion on  the  political  future  and  constitutional 
structure  of  the  territory; 

b.  All  Namibian  political  groups  should 
be  allowed  to  campaign  for  their  views  and 
to  participate  without  hindrance  in  peaceful 
political  activities  in  the  course  of  self- 
determination  ; 

c.  The  territory  should  not  be  fragmented 
in  accordance  with  apartheid  policy  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  its  people ;  and 

d.  The  future  of  Namibia  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  freely  expressed  choice  of 
its  inhabitants. 

We  have  expressed  these  views  to  the 
South  African  Government,  and  we  are  now 
considering  what  further  actions  we  might 
usefully  take  to  persuade  the  South  Africans 
that  it  is  in  their  own  best  interest  to  move 
rapidly  to  resolve  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  Namibian  issue.  Assistant  Secretary 
Buffum  will  discuss  the  U.N.  aspects  of  the 
South  African  and  Namibian  issues. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BUFFUM 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  for  this 
committee  events  in  the  United  Nations  re- 
garding South  Africa  and  Namibia  and  the 
U.S.  position  with  respect  to  those  events. 

Two  policies  pursued  by  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  have  involved  that  nation 
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in  a  series  of  confrontations  with  the  United 
Nations.  The  first  of  these  policies  is  of 
course  apartheid,  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  Ambassador  Davis  at  some  length.  The 
other  is  the  South  African  administration 
of  the  mandated  territory  of  Namibia,  which 
has  also  been  mentioned.  While  the  United 
Nations  has  had  a  consistent  position  of 
condemning  the  South  African  Government 
for  these  policies  over  a  long  period,  the 
tempo  of  U.N.  considerations  has  been  ac- 
celerated in  recent  years  by  the  active  in- 
terest of  the  new  African  members. 

The  failure  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  heed  numerous  U.N.  resolutions  and 
the  opinions  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  led  to  a  sense  of  frustration  among 
many  of  the  members  and  eventually  to  the 
rejection  of  the  South  African  delegation's 
credentials  at  the  29th  General  Assembly. 
Rejection  of  those  credentials  in  effect  de- 
prived South  Africa  of  a  fundamental  right 
and  privilege  of  membership,  namely,  par- 
ticipation in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was 
effected  in  a  manner  which  we  consider  vio- 
lates the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  General 
Assembly  Rules  of  Procedure.  I  believe  it 
worthwhile  to  provide  the  committee  with 
some  of  the  background. 

Each  year  from  1970  to  1973  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  has  voted  to  amend  the 
report  of  its  Credentials  Committee  in  order 
to  reject  the  South  African  delegation's  cre- 
dentials. In  each  instance,  the  Assembly 
President  ruled  that  the  vote  constituted  a 
severe  condemnation  of  and  warning  to 
South  Africa  but  that  the  South  African  del- 
egation could  continue  to  participate  in  the 
General  Assembly  since  their  credentials 
were  technically  in  order. 

In  1974  the  Credentials  Committee  itself 
rejected  the  South  African  credentials.  The 
29th  General  Assembly  President,  [Foreign 
Minister  Abdelaziz]  Bouteflika,  of  Algeria, 
departed  from  the  past  rulings  and  instead 
ruled  that  the  rejection  required  the  exclu- 
sion of  South  Africa's  participation  from 
the  remainder  of  the  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion. The  United  States  opposed  this  decision 
because  we  thought  it  not  in  accordance 
with   the    Assembly's    Rules    of   Procedure, 
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which  provide  only  that  the  credentials  must 
be  signed  by  the  head  of  state  or  govern- 
ment or  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
our  view,  the  credentials  review  process  is 
a  technical  one,  designed  to  verify  that  per- 
sons claiming  to  represent  a  government 
have  been  authorized  by  that  government. 

In    addition,   the    U.N.    Charter   provides 
that  the  Security  Council  must  recommend 
suspension  or  expulsion  before  the  Assem- 
bly   may    act.     Suspension    of    membership 
rights  through  the  rejection  of  credentials 
is  clearly  contrary  to  the  charter  provisions. 
On  September  30,  1974,  the  General  Assem- 
bly approved  the  Credentials  Committee  re- 
port recommending  the  rejection  of  South 
African  credentials  and  called  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  "to  review  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  South  Africa 
."  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council 
met  and  reviewed  a   resolution  calling  for 
the  expulsion  of  South  Africa.  On  October 
30,  1974,  that  resolution  was  rejected  when 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  joined  in  the  first  triple  veto  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations.  On  November 
12  the  General  Assembly  upheld  Mr.  Boute- 
flika's  ruling  to  suspend  South  Africa. 

The  reasoning  behind  these  efforts  to  ex- 
clude South  Africa  appears  to  rest  on  the 
objection  to  two  basic  South  African  poli- 
cies. The  first  is  clearly  the  policy  of  racial 
segregation  known  as  apartheid  in  which 
the  majority  of  South  Africa's  population 
remains  unrepresented  in  South  African  del- 
egations. The  United  Nations  has  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  which  reviews 
the  question  of  apartheid  and  reports  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  with  sig- 
nificant U.S.  support  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  policy  of  apartheid. 
The  second  is  the  South  African  policy  of 
continued  illegal  occupation  of  and  extension 
of  the  policy  of  apartheid  to  the  former 
German  colony  of  South-West  Africa,  now 
known  as  Namibia. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1920  granted  South  Africa  a 
mandate  over  the  territory  of   South-West 


Africa.  The  provisions  of  the  mandate  were 
aimed  at  respecting  the  separate  interna- 
tional status  of  the  territory  of  South-West 
Africa  while  authorizing  South  Africa  to 
administer  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
territory.  Such  administrative  arrange- 
ments were  intended  under  the  mandate 
system  to  be  a  means  to  political,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  the  territory  to 
facilitate  ultimate  self-determination.  The 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  as  the  League's 
successor,  holds  the  authority  to  review  con- 
ditions in  the  territory  of  Namibia  and  its 
progress  toward  self-determination. 

From  its  earliest  days  as  administrator, 
South  Africa  came  under  attack  for  its  ex- 
ploitation of  Namibia  and  its  treatment  of 
its  nonwhite  population.  South  Africa's  ra- 
cial policy  of  apartheid  had  been  severely 
criticized  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
League's  successor,  the  United  Nations,  has 
also  criticized  repeatedly  and  severely  South 
Africa's  administration  of  Namibia  and  pol- 
icy of  apartheid.  In  October  1966,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  with  U.S.  support,  decided 
that  South  Africa  had  violated  its  mandate. 
The  General  Assembly  in  Resolution  2145 
declared  the  mandate  terminated  and  stated 
that  henceforth  Namibia  was  to  be  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  June  21,  1971,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  gave  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
legal  consequences  of  South  Africa's  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  territory  and  ruled 
in  effect  that  the  South  African  mandate 
was  legally  terminated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. However,  U.N.  efforts  to  exercise  its 
responsibility  have  been  of  little  avail  be- 
cause of  South  Africa's  refusal  to  cooperate. 
On  December  17,  1974,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  unanimously  adopted  Resolution  366, 
which  demanded  that  South  Africa  make  a 
statement  that  it  will  comply  with  U.N. 
resolutions  on  Namibia  and  that  it  withdraw 
from  the  territory  and  transfer  power  to 
the  people  of  the  territory.  That  resolution 
was  entirely  consistent  with  the  established 
U.S.  view  that  South  Africa's  presence  in 
the  territory  has  been  illegal  since  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  2145  in  1966  re- 
voked South  Africa's  mandate. 
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In  Resolution  366  the  Security  Council 
also  decided  to  meet  before  May  30,  1975, 
to  review  South  Africa's  compliance  with 
the  resolution's  provisions.  On  May  27, 
Prime  Minister  Vorster  delineated  South 
Africa's  position: 

1.  South  Africa  could  not  accept  U.N. 
supervision  with  respect  to  Namibia. 

2.  South  Africa  was  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  a  mutually  acceptable  representative  of 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General. 

3.  The  South  African  Government  was 
prepared  to  welcome  African  leaders  who 
may  wish  to  visit  Namibia. 

4.  The  South  African  Government  was 
open  to  meet  with  the  African  chairmen  of 
the  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  and  to  aid  true 
leaders  of  the  territory  to  meet  with  them 
as  well. 

In  execution  of  Resolution  366,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  met  the  first  week  in  June  of 
this  year  to  review  the  question  of  South 
Africa's  continued  illegal  occupation  of 
Namibia.  The  resolution  before  the  Security 
Council  determined  that  the  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  Namibia  by  South  Africa  constituted 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security 
and  therefore  called  for  the  institution  of 
a  mandatory  arms  embargo  as  provided  for 
under  chapter  7  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
joined  to  veto  the  resolution.  This  marked 
the  seventh  time  the  United  States  had  ex- 
ercised its  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  believes  that  mandatory 
sanctions  provided  for  under  chapter  7  of 
the  charter  are  not  required  by  the  existing 
situation  in  Namibia.  Deplorable  and  illegal 
though  South  Africa's  occupation  of  Namibia 
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may  be,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  situation 
justifies  a  call  for  obligatory  action  by  U.N. 
member  states.  There  appears  to  be  no 
danger  of  imminent  attack  by  Namibia  on 
any  of  its  neighbors,  nor  does  an  attack  by 
South  Africa  or  its  neighbors  on  Namibia 
appear  imminent. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  unilaterally 
refused  to  allow  shipments  of  American 
arms  and  military  equipment  to  South 
Africa  for  the  last  12  years.  We  have  taken 
this  action  to  make  clear  our  strong  dis- 
approval of  apartheid  and  to  assist  in  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  serious  racial  sit- 
uation in  southern  Africa.  We  invite  other 
countries  to  join  us  in  our  voluntary  arms 
embargo  policy.  We  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  current  situation  justifies  making 
that  embargo  a  mandatory  one  or  calling 
for  other  sanctions  which  under  the  charter 
are  designed  to  deal  with  threats  to  peace. 

As  a  further  commitment  to  southern  Afri- 
cans under  minority  rule,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  participated  in  voluntary  humani- 
tarian and  educational  U.N.  programs.  The 
United  States  has  contributed  since  1968  to 
the  U.N.  Fund  for  Namibia  and  U.N.  Educa- 
tional and  Training  Program  for  Southern 
Africa.  Our  contributions  are  contingent 
upon  voluntary  contributions  of  other  coun- 
tries and  the  absence  of  allocations  from  the 
regular  U.N.  budget.  The  goal  of  these  pro- 
grams is  to  provide  assistance  for  education 
and  vocational  training  to  students  from  the 
minority-ruled  territories  of  Africa  denied 
educational  opportunities  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. All  training  is  conducted  outside  of 
the  minority-ruled  countries.  For  the  last 
fiscal  year  we  contributed  approximately 
$50,000  to  these  programs. 
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Department  Discusses  Developments   Affecting  World  Sugar  Trade 


Statement  by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  1 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  discuss  the  sugar 
situation.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
significant  developments  affecting  world 
sugar  trade  since  the  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  of  the  bill  to  renew 
the  U.S.  Sugar  Act.  As  your  committee  con- 
siders the  question  of  U.S.  sugar  policy,  it  is 
appropriate  to  review  these  developments. 
In  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose 
to  examine: 

— The  course  of  prices  over  the  past  year; 

— Recent  import  performance; 

— Production  and  consumption  trends  in 
the  world; 

— Changes  in  sugar  policies  of  other 
major  importing  countries; 

—The  status  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement;  and 

Efforts  at  cooperation  among  producing 

countries. 

Sugar  prices  in  the  past  year  have  been 
extremely  volatile.  In  November  the  spot 
price  for  domestic  raw  sugar  reached  a  peak 
of  64.5  cents  per  pound.  By  June  18,  prices 
had  fallen  to  14.25  cents  per  pound.  In  the 
past  22  days,  prices  have  again  risen  to  20.2 
cents  per  pound.  World  market  prices  have 
followed  a  similar  course. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
sharp  runup  of  prices  last  year: 

—For  several   years   before   1974,   world 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  July  14.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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consumption  had  outrun  production  with  a 
resultant  drawdown  of  stocks;  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
1974/75  crop  year  were  at  the  lowest  level 
since  the  1956/57  crop  year. 

— Weather  conditions  were  unusually  bad 
in  Europe  and  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

— As  prices  began  to  increase,  there  was 
evident  panic  buying  as  well  as  withholding 
of  supplies  at  critical  moments  by  major 
producing  countries. 

Since  the  peak  reached  in  November, 
prices  tumbled  as  consumption  fell  in  a  num- 
ber of  major  importing  nations  not  control- 
ling or  subsidizing  prices,  including  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  United  States 
has  had  adequate  supplies  of  sugar.  Through 
the  operation  of  the  old  Sugar  Act,  quotas 
were  increased  sharply  as  prices  went 
through  the  price  corridor.  There  are  some 
experts  who  believe  that  the  large  demands 
put  on  the  world  market  by  the  United 
States  Sugar  Act  in  fact  contributed  to  the 
rapid  escalation  of  price.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
imports  into  the  United  States  increased  by 
7.3  percent  in  1974  over  1973,  reaching  5.75 
million  short  tons. 

Notwithstanding  knowledge  of  the  likely 
expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act  at  the  end  of 
1975,  foreign  suppliers  shipped  545,000  short 
tons  more  in  1974  than  the  total  initial  quota 
and  came  within  a  million  tons  of  the  final 
quota,  in  some  cases  shorting  their  other 
preferential  markets.  Uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Act  may 
have  contributed  to  this  high  performance 
since  foreign  suppliers  may  have  wished  to 
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demonstrate  high  performance  in  the  event 
a  new  sugar  program  was  enacted. 

The  import  pattern  for  1975  appears  to 
be  heading  for  a  significant  change.  On  the 
basis  of  evidence  to  date,  it  seems  that  our 
imports  will  be  down  to  some  3.6  million  to 
4  million  short  tons  (compared  to  imports 
of  5.75  million  tons  in  1974).  The  change 
in  the  import  level  this  year  is  due  to  two 
major  factors.  With  high  world  prices  abroad 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
diminished  likelihood  of  U.S.  sugar  legisla- 
tion this  year,  this  incentive  to  ship  to  the 
United  States  has  been  somewhat  lessened. 
The  second  factor  has  to  do  with  a  change 
in  the  production  pattern. 

Current   Production   and   Consumption   Trends 

In  response  to  current  high  prices,  there 
has  betn  a  dramatic  increase  in  beet  sugar 
production.  In  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a  27  percent  increase  in  acreage  planted 
in  sugar  beets  which,  it  is  estimated,  should 
result  in  a  600,000-ton  increase  in  the  3  mil- 
lion short  tons  of  sugar  produced  last  year. 
The  combined  acreage  increase  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  rose  8  percent  this  year 
from  last  year.  Based  on  average  yields, 
this  should  result  in  about  5  million  addi- 
tional tons  of  production  in  the  current 
(1975/76)  crop  year.  This  estimate,  of 
course,  assumes  normal  weather  and  could 
be  reduced  should  the  drought  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  continue. 

World  sugar  consumption  increased  stead- 
ily throughout  the  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
High  prices  in  the  past  year  have  adversely 
affected  demand  throughout  the  world.  The 
growth  of  demand  in  1974  was  below  trend, 
and  data  for  1975  so  far  indicate  an  actual 
reduction  in  consumption  in  1975.  This  sit- 
uation, combined  with  increased  production, 
should  permit  a  gradual  rebuilding  of  world 
sugar  stocks  to  more  normal  levels  of  about 
25  percent  of  world  production,  compared 
to  the  low  point  of  15.8  percent  reached  in 
1974. 

A  major  new  factor  in  our  sugar  market 
is  high-fructose  corn  syrup.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  25  to  50  percent  of  the  sugar 
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used  industrially  may  eventually  be  replaced 
by  high-fructose  corn  syrup.  This  type  of 
corn  syrup  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
liquid  sugar  in  beverages,  canned  fruit, 
frozen  fruit,  preserves,  ice  cream,  or  gen- 
erally in  products  where  moisture  is  a 
desirable  characteristic.  The  high-fructose- 
sweetener  industry  is  likely  to  provide  sig- 
nificant competition  to  the  sugar  industry, 
but  currently  lack  of  capacity  has  limited 
supplies  and  put  distribution  on  an  alloca- 
tion basis.  Several  new  plants  are  expected 
to  come  into  production  in  the  next  several 
years,  but  capacity  may  not  catch  up  with 
demand  until  1978  or  1980,  when  some  pre- 
dictions are  that  high-fructose  corn  syrup 
will  supply  us  with  the  equivalent  of  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar. 

Published  material  indicates  that  at  a 
sugar  price  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  a 
corn  price  of  below  $2.00  per  bushel,  or  a 
sugar  price  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  a  corn 
price  of  less  than  $3.75  per  bushel,  the  high- 
fructose  corn  syrup  industry  can  operate 
profitably. 

The  advent  of  high-fructose  corn  syrup 
clearly  adds  a  new  dimension  to  U.S.  sugar 
policy.  Projected  increases  in  production 
capacity  are  expected  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
growth  of  demand  in  the  United  States.  This 
new  product  will  offer  competition  not  only 
to  traditional  beet  and  corn  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  but  to  imports  as 
well. 

European   Community   Sugar  Arrangements 

The  dramatic  price  increases  of  last  year 
probably  served  as  a  catalytic  factor  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  new  arrangements  be- 
tween the  European  Community  and  its  asso- 
ciated states.  These  arrangements  replace 
both  the  old  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agree- 
ment and  the  Community's  own  prior  sugar 
policy. 

In  order  to  understand  this  agreement,  I 
will  first  outline  the  rather  complex  Euro- 
pean Community  sugar  scheme.  The  EC 
sugar  common  agricultural  policy  provides 
for  threshold,  target,  and  intervention  prices 
for  white  and  raw  sugar.   Intervention  agen- 
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cies  must  buy  sugar  offered  to  them  at  the 
intervention  price.  These  agencies  are  gen- 
erally EC  government  organs.  The  threshold 
price  is  fixed  annually  and  is  equal  to  the 
target  price  plus  the  cost  of  transport  to  the 
most  deficit  EC  area.  The  target  price  is 
what  EC  producers  are  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  receive.  In  reality,  it  is  the  inter- 
vention price  which  they  usually  receive. 

Current  prices  are:  target  price  for  white 
sugar,  18.7  cents  per  pound;  intervention 
prices  for  white  sugar,  18.2  cents  per  pound; 
threshold  price  for  white  sugar,  20.2  cents 
per  pound. 

Production  is  controlled  through  quotas. 
The  three  types  of  quotas  are: 

A  quota  sugar:  Basic  assigned  quota  for 
each  country,  then  allocated  to  sugar-manu- 
facturing firms.  These  are  set  high  for  1975/ 
76  to  encourage  production. 

B  quota  sugar:  Assigned  to  each  firm  at 
45  percent  of  the  A  quota.  A  and  B  will 
remain  at  1975/76  levels  through  1979/80. 

C  quota  sugar:  Production  outside  the 
maximum  A  and  B  quotas,  at  no  guaranteed 
price. 

Import  levies  are  applied  when  import 
prices  are  below  the  EC  threshold  price. 
When  world  market  prices  are  above  the 
threshold  price,  a  levy  on  EC  exports  can  be 
imposed.  Subsidies  can  also  be  paid  on  im- 
ports under  these  conditions.  Subsidies  can 
be  paid  on  EC  sugar  exports.  Processors  have 
to  maintain  stocks  at  10  percent  of  the  firm's 
production. 

Under  the  agreement  with  the  African, 
Caribbean,  and  Pacific  countries,  the  EC  has 
undertaken  to  import  yearly  1.4  million  tons 
of  sugar  and  the  ACP  supplying  countries 
have  undertaken  to  make  that  amount  avail- 
able. Within  the  limits  of  the  amount  agreed, 
the  EC  guarantees  a  minimum  price  to  be 
negotiated  annually,  taking  account  of  the 
Community  price  as  well  as  other  economic 
factors.  The  price  paid  after  the  first  year 
is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  that  paid  Euro- 
pean farmers  for  A  and  B  quota  sugar,  in 
the  18-to-20-cents-per-pound  range,  with  a 
discount  for  the  fact  that  the  imports  are 
raw  sugar. 


The  agreement  is  valid  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  any  party  is  permitted  to  re- 
nounce participation  after  five  years,  with 
withdrawal  effective  after  two  more  years. 
During  1975  the  price  received  is  to  be 
about  $575  per  metric  ton  (about  27  cents 
per  pound).  The  difference  between  this 
price  and  the  EC  intervention  price  is  to 
be  made  up  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
form  of  an  import  subsidy  during  1975,  since 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  EC 
sugar  importer. 

Cuban   Trade  Arrangements 

In  addition  to  the  European  Community's 
arrangement  with  its  associated  states,  the 
other  major  preferential  import  arrangement 
is  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Cuba.  The 
Cuban-U.S.S.R.  preferential  arrangement 
differs  from  that  just  concluded  between  the 
EC  and  ACP  countries.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  is  no  long-term  agreement  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  sugar  de- 
liveries. The  amount  supplied  each  year  is 
agreed  upon  annually  as  part  of  the  annual 
trade  protocol.  The  U.S.S.R.  takes  less  in 
short  crop  years  so  as  to  allow  a  constant 
Cuban  supply  to  the  world  market  in  order 
to  secure  foreign  exchange.  In  years  of 
bumper  crops,  the  U.S.S.R.  takes  more,  thus 
relieving  Cuba  of  the  need  to  carry  the  stock. 
Cuban  shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R.  ranged 
from  1.1  million  to  3.1  million  metric  tons 
between  1967  and  1973 ;  1974  shipments  were 
somewhat  over  1.85  million  metric  tons,  ac- 
cording to  trade  sources. 

The  details  of  Cuba's  trade  arrangement 
involving  approximately  500,000  tons  to  Far 
Eastern  Communist  areas  are  not  fully 
known. 

In  your  invitation  to  these  hearings,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  raised  the  question  of  the 
effect  on  the  U.S.  sugar  market  if  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  with  Cuba  are  re- 
sumed. I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
speculate  on  when  relations  with  Cuba  might 
be  resumed.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  a  reentry  of  Cuban  sugar  to  the 
U.S.  market  should  not  have  a  significant 
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effect,  other  than  the  rearrangement  of  cer- 
tain supplying  relationships.  Cuban  sales 
to  the  United  States  would  in  all  likelihood 
displace  imports  from  other  foreign  sources. 
At  the  same  time,  Cuba  would  be  likely  to 
vacate  certain  markets  which  could  be  filled 
by  the  suppliers  displaced  from  the  U.S. 
market.  What  would  occur  therefore  Would 
be  a  kind  of  musical  chairs  arrangement, 
with  perhaps  a  more  rational  trading  pattern 
but  with  little  other  economic  impact. 

Trend  Toward   Long-Term   Contracting 

With  the  changes  in  the  old  preferential 
arrangements  such  as  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act 
and  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement, 
there  is  a  noticeable  trend  in  the  direction 
of  long-term  contracting  between  sugar  ex- 
porters and  private  or  governmental  im- 
porters. Australia  has  been  the  most  active 
exporter  seeking  such  arrangements,  al- 
though Thailand,  Brazil,  Taiwan,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  South  Africa,  and  others  have 
also  shown  an  interest.  If  all  contracts  being 
discussed  by  Australia  are  consummated, 
about  55  percent  of  1975  Australian  exports 
could  come  under  long-term  contract.  Japan 
has  been  the  most  active  importer  and  may 
serve  around  2  million  metric  tons  of  its 
import  needs  with  such  arrangements.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China,  South  Korea,  and 
Iran  are  among  other  importers  entering 
into  such  arrangements. 

There  are  indications  that  some  private 
U.S.  buyers  of  raw  sugar  are  interested  in 
similar  long-term  contracts  with  foreign  ex- 
porters. We  have  not  been  informed  that 
any  contracts  have  yet  been  concluded, 
however. 

Some  of  the  contracts  appear  to  be  on  a 
fixed-price  basis,  but  most  seem  to  have 
variable-price  clauses  tied  to  the  world  mar- 
ket price  or  a  sharing  of  benefits  above  a 
fixed  price  range.  Most  exporters  seem  to 
want  a  minimum  price  included  in  such  con- 
tracts to  insure  a  minimum  level  of  earnings 
from  sugar  exports,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  seem  willing  to  forgo  returns  at  price 
peaks  to  achieve  stability  of  earnings  for 
planning  purposes. 
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Status   of   International   Sugar  Agreement 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement 
(ISA)  has  existed  continuously  since  1937. 
The  agreement  has  attempted  to  regulate 
trade  in  the  small  residual  "free  market," 
representing  about  12  percent  of  world  pro- 
duction and  about  50  percent  of  the  world 
trade.  There  have  been  lengthy  periods  when 
the  agreement  has  lacked  quotas  and  other 
economic  provisions,  including  the  period 
1961-68.  The  United  States  was  a  member 
of  the  ISA  from  1937  until  December  31, 
1968,  when  the  current  agreement  entered 
into  force.  The  United  States  continues  to 
cooperate  with  the  International  Sugar 
Organization  by  providing  statistical  data 
and  by  sending  observers  to  meetings  of  the 
Sugar  Council.  There  are  currently  55  mem- 
bers of  the  ISA,  22  importers  and  33  ex- 
porters. 

The  sugar  agreement  is  designed  to  op- 
erate primarily  with  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices  regulated  by  quotas  distributed 
among  exporting  members  of  the  agreement. 
The  agreed  price  range  in  the  1968  agree- 
ment was  3.25  cents  per  pound  to  5.25  cents 
per  pound.  The  1968  agreement  also  pro- 
vided for  a  supply-commitment  price.  Ex- 
porting countries  committed  themselves  to 
supply  importing  members  with  a  specified 
amount  of  sugar,  at  a  fixed  price,  when 
"free  market"  quotations  rose  above  that 
price.  The  supply-commitment  price  nego- 
tiated in  1968  was  6.5  cents  per  pound,  free 
on  board  and  stowed  at  Greater  Caribbean 
ports.  This  price  was  twice  adjusted  up- 
ward during  the  period  of  the  agreement, 
and  in  1973  was  7.6  cents  per  pound. 

Negotiations  in  1973  to  extend  the  agree- 
ment, however,  failed  over  the  inability  of 
exporters  and  importers  to  agree  on  a  price 
range.  Discussion  on  the  supply-commitment 
price  also  led  to  the  breakdown,  with  im- 
porters insisting  on  a  level  no  higher  than 
8.25  cents  while  exporters  wanted  11  cents. 

The  International  Sugar  Council  met  in 
May  to  consider  the  necessity  for  renegotia- 
tion of  the  agreement.  It  was  decided  at 
that  meeting  to  postpone  a  decision  on  rene- 
gotiation until  November  1975  and  to  con- 
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sider  the  necessity  for  extending  the  current 
agreement  in  its  skeletal  form  without  eco- 
nomic provisions  such  as  quotas  and  price 
range  until  December  31,  1976,  from  its 
present  expiration  date  of  December  31, 
1975. 

Although  the  United  States  had  been  a 
member  of  sugar  agreements  dating  as  far 
back  as  1937,  we  did  not  choose  to  participate 
in  the  1968  agreement.  Since  all  U.S.  sugar 
imports  were  covered  by  special  arrange- 
ment, they  would  have,  in  any  case,  been 
exempt  from  the  regulation  of  the  1968 
agreement.  Thus  U.S.  participation  in  the 
agreement  was  not  necessary  either  to  sup- 
port the  operation  of  the  agreement  or  to 
protect  the  U.S.  market.  With  the  end  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  U.S.  participation  in  an  inter- 
national sugar  agreement  would  become 
more  meaningful. 

Should  the  International  Sugar  Council 
decide  to  open  negotiations  for  a  new  sugar 
agreement  later  this  year  or  next,  it  would  be 
our  intention  to  participate  actively  in  the 
negotiations.  Whether  we  will  be  a  member 
of  any  new  agreement  will,  however,  depend 
on  a  number  of  considerations,  including 
our  evaluation  of  the  agreement  negotiated 
and  the  future  course  of  U.S.  sugar  policy. 

Consultations  Among   Producing   Countries 

The  collapse  of  sugar  prices  last  winter 
and  the  uncertainty  about  putting  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  back  into  opera- 
tion has,  not  unexpectedly,  led  various  for- 
eign sugar-producing  countries  to  consult 
about  the  sugar  market. 

Latin  American  sugar  producers  have  met 
twice  to  discuss  the  sugar  situation.  The 
first  meeting,  held  in  Cozumel,  Mexico,  last 
November,  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  in  July  1974  between  Mexico 
and  Argentina  to  undertake  governmental 
and  industrial  interchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  cooperation  in  the  external 
marketing  of  sugar,  defend  the  interests  of 
their  respective  sugar  industries  in  the  inter- 
national market,  concert  the  two  countries' 
positions  in  international  organizations,  and 


propose  to  other  Latin  American  countries 
that  they  create  a  mechanism  for  consulta- 
tion in  the  area  of  sugar. 

At  this  meeting,  agreement  reportedly  was 
reached  to  institutionalize  regular  meetings 
which  would  encourage  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation among  Latin  American  sugar  pro- 
ducers, exchange  information  and  statistical 
data  on  the  supply  and  demand  for  sugar 
and  its  price,  and  maintain  unity  among 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  sugar  pro- 
ducers for  meetings  of  the  International 
Sugar  Organization  in  London. 

The  second  meeting,  in  Puerto  Plata,  Do- 
minican Republic,  included  representatives 
from  22  countries.  On  the  basis  of  press 
reports  and  other  information  we  received, 
it  appears  that  the  meeting  was  largely  an 
exchange  of  technical  information  and  a  co- 
ordination of  positions  for  the  May  1975 
meetings  of  the  International  Sugar  Organi- 
zation. The  group  decided  to  meet  again  in 
Lima  in  September  1975. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
absence  of  a  sugar  agreement  or  a  U.S. 
Sugar  Act  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  sugar  cartel 
among  foreign  producers.  In  my  view  the 
threat  of  cartel  action  in  sugar  is  not  seri- 
ous. This  is  not  to  say  that  producers  will 
not  seek  to  consult  among  themselves,  to 
coordinate  their  policies,  and  even  to  concert 
their  price  policies.  I  seriously  question, 
however,  whether  any  group  of  producers 
can  without  consumer  cooperation  succeed 
in  regulating  price  for  any  significant  period 
of  time.  Cartel  arrangements  are  inherently 
unstable  and  can  endure  only  so  long  as  it 
takes  for  a  supply  response  to  undermine 
the  cartel.  For  sugar,  unlike  petroleum,  the 
supply  response  would  not  be  long  in  coming. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  review  of 
developments  affecting  world  production, 
consumption,  and  trade  in  sugar  will  be  of 
use  to  your  committee  in  its  deliberations. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  listen  with 
attention  and  interest  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented in  these  hearings  as  we  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  conduct  our  own  studies  on  U.S. 
sugar  policy. 
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Department   Urges   U.S.    Participation 
in  IDB  Replenishment 

Folloiving  is  a  statement  by  William  D. 
Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  made  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Development  Institutions 
and  Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency,  and  Housing  on  July 
29} 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB),  since  its  establishment  in  1959,  has 
been  a  principal  component  of  our  Latin 
American  policy.  It  is  a  key  symbol  and 
living  expression  of  continuing  hemispheric 
cooperation  for  a  better  life  for  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas.  Over  the  years  the  nature 
of  that  cooperation  has  accommodated  to  the 
increasing  maturity  and  efforts  at  self-help 
of  Latin  America,  and  the  IDB  has  accurate- 
ly reflected  that  changing  relationship  within 
the  hemisphere. 

Whereas  a  decade  ago  bilateral  official 
assistance  from  the  United  States  was  the 
largest  source  of  resource  transfer  to  Latin 
America,  in  fiscal  year  1974  the  IDB  pro- 
vided more  official  financing  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  institution.  Its  loans  are 
today  indispensable  to  the  continuing  econom- 
ic and  social  development  in  a  part  of  the 
world  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States. 
As  Latin  America  has  sustained  and  acceler- 
ated its  growth  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
the  expanding  role  of  the  IDB  has  required 
increased  sharing  by  all  member  govern- 
ments in  the  financing  of  development  pro- 
grams. Such  an  evolution  has  paralleled  our 
changing  political  relations  with  Latin 
American  countries  on  a  basis  of  greater 
equality. 

Our  willingness  to  continue  our  support 
for  the  IDB,  on  terms  reflecting  greater 
Latin  American  participation  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  a  test  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
hemispheric  foreign  policy.    For  while  Latin 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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America  has  enjoyed  increasing  prosperity, 
it  also  has  not  been  immune  from  the  dis- 
locations that  have  wracked  the  world  econ- 
omy. In  this  uncertain  environment,  sus- 
tained financial  flows  to  Latin  America 
assume  special  importance. 

A  central  tenet  of  our  policy  in  the  region 
has  been  the  mutuality  of  the  benefits  of 
economic  development  in  Latin  America. 
Now,  more  than  in  recent  years,  that  devel- 
opment has  been  rendered  precarious,  not 
by  internal  policy,  but  by  external  events. 
Our  prompt  adoption  of  this  legislation  2  will 
eliminate  any  uncertainty  about  where  the 
United  States  stands  in  its  commitment  to 
help  Latin  America  help  itself.  And  it  will 
make  much  easier  the  needed  flow  of  private 
funds  to  satisfy  Latin  American  demands. 

Action  is  essential  now.  In  calendar  year 
1974,  the  IDB  extended  $1,103  billion  in 
development  loans.  Without  replenishment, 
the  Bank  will  exhaust  its  ordinary  capital 
commitment  authority  by  the  end  of  1975 
and  the  convertible  currency  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  by  the  end 
of  1976.  This  replenishment  will  permit  the 
Bank's  lending  operations  to  increase  at  a 
rate  of  about  7  percent  a  year  in  real  terms. 

These  flows  are  necessary  to  continue  to 
cushion  the  impact  of  the  crises  of  energy, 
food,  and  fertilizer  on  the  poorest  nations 
and  on  the  lowest  income  segments  of  the 
population.  You  are  familiar  with  the  kinds 
of  assistance  the  IDB  has  provided  to  Latin 
America.  Loans  have  been  made  in  the 
major  economic  sectors  of  development,  prin- 
cipally agriculture  and  electric  power,  with 
a  significant  portion  of  IDB's  resources  also 
supportive  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications, industry,  and  mining.  Farm- 
to-market  roads  in  most  countries  have  aided 
agricultural  credit  and  crop  production  proj- 
ects. IDB's  livestock  credits  have  included 
foot-and-mouth    disease    control    programs 


2  H.R.  8905,  a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  to  provide  for  the  entry  of 
nonregional  members  and  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana, 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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throughout  Latin  America.  In  addition  to 
participation  in  massive  electric  power  gen- 
eration projects  covering,  for  example,  the 
industrializing  parts  of  Brazil  or  north- 
east Argentina  and  all  of  Uruguay,  the  Bank 
has  participated  in  several  Colombian  proj- 
ects that  have  doubled  that  nation's  electric 
power  capacity.  These  investments  provide 
the  infrastructure  for  an  economic  develop- 
ment in  which  all  segments  of  the  population 
can  share. 

Despite  impressive  progress,  continuing 
financing  is  necessary  to  permit  Latin  Amer- 
ica, matching  the  inflows  with  resources  pre- 
dominantly its  own,  to  maintain  the  hearten- 
ing material  gains  of  the  last  decade.  Such 
growth,  I  must  add,  contributes  to  inter- 
national economic  stability  as  well  as  to 
immediate  U.S.  investment  and  trade  ob- 
jectives. In  our  interdependent  world,  our 
national  interest  is  served  by  development 
that  reaches  all  nations. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  such 
interdependence  than  our  economic  relations 
with  Latin  America.  Over  several  recent 
years,  about  13  percent  of  our  exports,  or 
$8.9  billion  annually,  have  been  sold  in  Latin 
American  markets,  making  up  more  than  a 
third  of  their  total  imports.  In  turn,  we 
have  imported  tropical  products  and  raw 
materials  from  Latin  America  whose  cost 
would  be  greater  if  secured  outside  the 
hemisphere.  Our  balance  of  trade  with  the 
region  has  traditionally  been  favorable,  a 
measure  of  the  high  level  of  demand  for 
the  intermediate  and  capital  goods  inputs 
absorbed  by  the  region  as  it  grows. 

Our  private  sector,  of  course,  benefits 
from  these  transactions  in  goods.  It  also 
gains  from  the  investment  opportunities 
fostered  by  a  rapidly  growing  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  is  mutual  advantage  to  the  Latin 
American  recipients  of  our  direct  invest- 
ment :  they  acquire  the  managerial  skills  and 
technology  essential  for  continuing  develop- 
ment in  the  modern  world. 

The  IDB  has  underwritten  this  mutually 
beneficial  process  of  hemispheric  economic 
development  in  impressive  fashion  since  its 


founding.  It  has  demonstrated  an  increasing 
capacity  to  use  funds  wisely  and  well  and 
shown  a  responsiveness  to  those  most  in  need 
of  help.  And  with  this  replenishment,  it  will 
have  demonstrated  its  ability  to  rely  much 
less  upon  the  United  States  than  in  the  past. 
For  although  we  will  again  be  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  the  Bank,  the  other 
nations  of  the  Americas  will  be  more  prom- 
inent than  ever  before. 

The  larger  Latin  American  countries  have 
taken  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased burden  sharing.  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela  have  agreed  to  cease 
borrowing  convertible  currencies  from  the 
Bank's  concessional  window,  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  during  this  replenish- 
ment period.  They  have  also  indicated  will- 
ingness to  make  parts  of  their  own  FSO 
contributions  convertible — as  they  have  not 
done  since  the  Bank  was  founded. 

Paralleling  this  heartening  development 
has  been  expansion  of  the  membership  of  the 
Bank  to  incorporate  nonregional  participa- 
tion. Such  diversification  reflects  our  view 
that  a  strong  Latin  America  with  ties  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  ourselves 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  good  hemispheric 
relations.  We  have  worked  with  Bank  man- 
agement over  several  years  to  make  this 
objective  a  reality. 

The  separate  proposal  for  nonregional 
membership  will  permit  10  European  na- 
tions, Japan,  and  Israel  to  join  the  Bank 
and  to  bring  with  them  total  contributions  of 
$745  million.  About  half  of  this  amount  will 
be  subscribed  to  new  interregional  capital 
which  will  increase  the  Bank's  ability  to 
borrow  in  international  capital  markets,  be- 
yond the  U.S.  callable  capital  base  of  the 
ordinary  capital  window.  The  creation  of 
this  new  capital  is  a  major  step  in  broaden- 
ing the  Bank's  resources. 

I  also  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  au- 
thorization of  IDB  lending  to  the  Caribbean 
Development  Bank,  and  membership  for  the 
Bahamas  and  Guyana.  These  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  are  not  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as  the  IDB 
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charter  now  requires.  But  these  newly  inde- 
pendent states  are  very  much  part  of  the 
region  and  should  be  granted  access  to  mem- 
bership as  part  of  their  legitimate  aspira- 
tions. 

We  also  support  the  proposal  to  amend 
the  IDB  Agreement  to  enable  IDB  lending 
to  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank  for  re- 
lending  to  countries  not  members  of  the  IDB. 
The  Caribbean  Bank,  through  its  familiarity 
with  the  problems  of  the  many  small  and 
poor  nations  in  the  subregion,  is  a  far  better 
agency  for  channeling  finance  than  simple 
expansion  of  IDB  membership.  We  see  such 
an  arrangement  as  an  imaginative  innova- 
tion permitting  the  IDB  to  serve  the  hemi- 
sphere more  effectively. 

In  sum,  the  details  of  this  replenishment 
confirm  the  basic  premises  upon  which  our 
Latin  American  policy  is  founded.  There 
could  be  no  better  proof  of  the  increased 
self-reliance  and  economic  development  of 
the  hemisphere  than  the  greater  participa- 
tion of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  in  the 
Bank.  There  could  be  no  clearer  evidence  of 
the  global  projection  of  the  hemisphere  than 
the  addition  of  the  nonregional  members. 
And  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  test 
of  our  willingness  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  region  in  its  heartening  progress 
than  prompt  approval  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore you. 


Letters  of   Credence 

Argentina 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Rafael  Maximiano 
Vazquez,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  July  14.1 

Canada 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Can- 
ada, Jack  Hamilton  Warren,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Ford  on  July  14.1 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  July  14. 
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Hungary 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic,  Ferenc  Eszter- 
galyos,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Ford  on  July  14. a 

Italy 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  Roberto  Gaja,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Ford  on  July  14.1 

Kuwait 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
State  of  Kuwait,  Khalid  Muhammad  Jaffar, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ford 
on  July  14.1 


Congressional   Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

94th   Congress    1st  Session 

The  Role  of  Advisory  Committees  in  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy.  Prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Division,  Congressional  Research  Service,  Library 
of  Congress.  April  1975.  135  pp. 

Congress  and  Foreign  Policy:  1974.  Prepared  for 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress.  April  15, 
1975.  72  pp. 

Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  As- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  for 
1975.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  accompany  H.J.  Res.  407.  H.  Rept. 
94-166.  April  22,  1975.  3  pp. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution.  Relevant  Documents, 
Correspondence,  Reports.  Prepared  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security  and  Scientific 
Affairs  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. April  23,  1975.  42  pp. 

U.N.  Peacekeeping  in  the  Middle  East.  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
accompany  S.  818.  S.  Rept.  94-93.  April  24,  1975. 
2  pp. 

World  Food  Conference  of  1976  in  Ames,  Iowa. 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  19.  S.  Rept. 
94-94.  April  24,  1975.  2  pp. 

Authorizing  Appropriations  for  Tourist  Travel 
Promotion.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  accompany 
H.R.  5357.  H.  Rept.  94-177.  April  28,  1975.  11  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


U.S.   Presents  Initiative  in  Disarmament   Committee 
on  Limitation   of   Military  Expenditures 


Following  is  a  statement  made  before  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment (CCD)  at  Geneva  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Joseph  J.  Martin,  Jr.,  on  July  2k- 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  some  issues 
raised  in  the  Secretary  General's  1974  re- 
port on  the  reduction  of  military  budgets  1 
and  to  table  a  working  paper  suggesting  some 
practical  steps  that  this  committee  could  take 
toward  the  goal  of  creating  conditions  under 
which  the  limitation  of  military  expenditures 
might  be  achieved. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  vast  economic 
resources  that  are  now  devoted  to  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  the  world's  military 
establishments.  According  to  estimates  made 
by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  world's  military  expenditures, 
after  allowing  for  price  changes,  rose  at  an 
average  rate  of  2.6  percent  per  year  in  the 
decade  following  1963,  and  in  1973  amounted 
to  approximately  $275  billion.  These  can  only 
be  rough  estimates,  in  view  of  the  uncertain- 
ties in  the  data,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  bur- 
den of  these  high  levels  of  military  expendi- 
ture is  felt  by  virtually  all  countries,  both 
developed  and  developing. 

These  levels  have  understandably  oc- 
casioned widespread  concern.  Many  have  de- 
plored the  diversion  of  important  resources 
to  military  programs  when  there  are  so  many 
pressing  economic   and   social   needs   which 


'U.N.  doc.  A/9770;  report  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  incorporating  the  report 
of  the  Group  of  Consultant  Experts  on  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Military  Budgets  appointed  in  accordance 
with  General  Assembly  Resolution  3093  B  (XXVIII). 


require  attention.  No  one  can  be  satisfied 
with  this  situation.  But  merely  to  deplore 
it  is  not  enough,  and  to  underestimate  the 
difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  if  the  situa- 
tion is  to  be  changed  would  be  self -deceiving. 
The  world  would  clearly  benefit  if  security 
could  be  achieved  at  less  cost  and  resources 
could  thus  be  freed  for  other  purposes.  But 
recognizing  that  such  benefits  might  occur 
does  not  make  it  any  less  difficult  to  achieve 
agreement  on  limitations.  Moreover,  until  the 
difficulties  are  resolved,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  consider  such  questions  as  the  dis- 
position of  funds  that  might  be  saved  through 
military  expenditure  limitations. 

Military  expenditures  reflect  each  nation's 
perception  of  the  effort  it  must  make  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  security  and  to  contribute 
to  international  stability.  Arms  control  nego- 
tiations have  generally  recognized  this  fact 
and  have  accordingly  focused  on  the  objects 
of  military  expenditures — forces,  weapons, 
activities,  and  systems — rather  than  on  the 
expenditures  themselves.  This  focus  has 
characterized,  for  example,  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reduction  negotiations  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  multilateral  negotiations  in  this 
committee. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  agreements  di- 
rectly limiting  military  expenditures  them- 
selves are  not  practicable.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  any  government  could  undertake 
to  limit  or  reduce  its  military  expenditures 
as  an  arms  control  measure  unless  it  was 
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confident  that  doing  so  would  not  detract 
from  its  security.  Any  agreed  limitations  or 
reductions  would  have  to  provide  assurance 
that  no  one  country  is  disadvantaged  and 
that  destabilizing  imbalances  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  international  security  are  pre- 
vented. 

To  set  forth  these  requirements,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  say  that  agreed  limitations 
have  no  conceivable  utility.  Under  certain 
conditions,  agreed  expenditure  limitations, 
either  as  supplements  to  physical  limita- 
tions or  as  independent  measures,  might 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  arms  control 
efforts.  But  before  their  potential  can  be 
seriously  evaluated,  a  number  of  basic  ques- 
tions must  be  answered.  Many  of  these  ques- 
tions involve  conceptual  and  technical  prob- 
lems that  have  not  yet  been  resolved.  In  fact, 
until  recently  many  of  them  had  not  even 
been  clearly  identified  and  their  existence  was 
not  widely  recognized,  at  least  in  internation- 
al bodies  concerned  with  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

This  necessary  first  step  of  identifying 
these  problems  has,  however,  now  been  taken. 
I  am  referring  to  the  report  on  the  reduction 
of  military  budgets  completed  last  year  by  a 
group  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  That  report 
addresses  the  essential  characteristics  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  limitations  in  a  disarma- 
ment context.  In  addition,  it  examines  a  num- 
ber of  alternative  approaches  to  such  limita- 
tions. The  report  notes  that  these  different 
approaches  would  have  "different  require- 
ments, different  possible  effects  on  security 
and,  indeed,  different  consequences  for  the 
release  of  resources  for  development  aid."  In 
examining  these  various  implications,  the  re- 
port adds  a  significant  new  dimension  to  pre- 
vious U.N.  reports  that  have  dealt  with  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  their  consequences  in 
more  general  terms.  Moreover,  the  report, 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  experts 
from  a  wide  cross-section  of  countries,  pro- 
vides a  clear  exposition  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  military  expenditure  limitations 
and  suggests  the  areas  in  which  more  thor- 
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ough  consideration  is  needed  if  they  are  to 
become  a  real  possibility. 

The  basic  questions  identified  by  the  ex- 
perts fall  into  three  general  areas.  First,  how 
can  one  measure  the  military  spending  of 
different  countries,  with  their  different  cur- 
rencies, different  fiscal  and  financial  prac- 
tices, and  different  kinds  of  armed  forces, 
so  as  to  permit  effective  comparisons  among 
them?  Second,  how  can  limitations  be  formu- 
lated and  applied  so  that  no  country  need 
feel  that  its  security  interests  could  be  en- 
dangered by  an  agreement?  Third,  how  can 
compliance  with  a  limitation  agreement  be 
assured  and  verified  with  sufficient  confi- 
dence? 

The  experts'  report,  understandably,  was 
not  able  to  provide  comprehensive  answers 
to  these  questions.  It  has  nonetheless  made 
an  important  contribution  by  formulating 
them  and  pointing  out  the  technical  issues 
they  involve.  The  experts  agreed  that: 

The  various  technical  issues  involved  in  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  military  expenditures  are  sufficiently 
complex  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
make  a  step-by-step  approach. 

Last  fall  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
Resolution  3254  (XXIX),  which  requested 
that  states  convey  their  views  on  the  experts' 
report  to  the  Secretary  General.  The  response 
of  my  government  commended  the  report, 
especially  for  its  survey  of  conceptual  and 
technical  issues.  It  also  noted  that  the  report 
provided  a  sound  basis  for  further  work  on 
the  subject  and  suggested  that  such  work 
be  conducted  under  U.N.  or  CCD  auspices. 
The  United  States  informed  the  Secretary 
General  of  its  willingness  to  engage  in  serious 
efforts  to  resolve  the  conceptual  and  technical 
problems  involved  in  achieving  agreements 
on  military  expenditure  limitations  that 
would  be  responsive  to  the  security  needs  of 
the  participants. 

We  believe  that  this  committee  would  be 
an  appropriate  body  in  which  to  undertake 
such  efforts,  particularly  since  all  11  of  the 
countries  that  provided  the  experts  for  the 
Secretary  General's  report  are  now  repre- 
sented here.  I  would  suggest,  specifically,  that 
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the  CCD  begin  by  focusing  on  the  first,  and 
most  basic,  of  the  three  areas  identified  by 
the  experts ;  that  is,  the  question  of  definition 
and  measurement  of  military  expenditures. 

The  U.S.  working  paper  tabled  today  offers 
our  views  on  how  the  CCD  could  examine 
four  major  components  of  this  question. 
These  elements  are,  first,  the  definition  of 
military  expenditures;  second,  the  valuation 
of  resources  in  the  military  sector ;  third,  the 
deflation  of  current  price  data;  and  fourth, 
the  making  of  international  value  compari- 
sons. 

A  study  of  the  definition  of  military  ex- 
penditures is,  in  our  view,  an  essential  first 
step.  As  the  experts  said: 

A  prerequisite  for  negotiating  the  reduction  of 
military  budgets  in  two  or  more  countries  is  agree- 
ment on  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  included  in 
military  budgets.  The  problem  of  denning  the  scope 
and  content  ...  is  critical  where  a  State's  decision 
on  allocations  to  national  security  and  international 
development  assistance  will  depend  directly  on  the 
measure  of  comparative  military  budget  levels. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  accepted  con- 
ceptual standard  of  the  definition  and  cov- 
erage of  the  military  sectors  of  the  economy 
taking  account  of  possibilities  in  some  areas 
for  substituting  civilian  for  military  activi- 
ties and  considering  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  production  leading  to  the  military  sector. 
Varieties  of  usage  among  nations  should  be 
examined,  and  alternative  structural  clas- 
sifications of  military  expenditures  should  be 
considered.  This  examination  may  look  on  the 
military  sector  as  an  activity  consuming  in- 
puts, or  kinds  of  resources,  or  as  an  activity 
providing  outputs,  such  as  types  of  forces, 
functions,  or  programs. 

In  discussing  the  second  basic  element,  the 
valuation  of  resources  in  the  military  sector, 
the  experts  noted  that : 

Negotiators  attempting  to  agree  on  equivalent 
reductions  in  military  budgets  will  be  concerned  to 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  these  cuts  do  repre- 
sent equivalent  reductions  in  military  power.  It 
cannot  be  automatically  assumed  that  this  will  be  so. 

A  study  of  valuation  would  begin  by  as- 
sessing alternative  output  measurements  for 


the  military  sector  as  well  as  measurements 
of  resource  costs.  It  would  evaluate  the  meas- 
urement of  resource  costs  based  on  the  value 
of  nonmilitary  opportunities  forgone  and  the 
applicability  of  such  valuations  in  an  arms 
control  context.  This  would  include  the  links 
between  military  inputs  and  outputs  and 
their  relation  to  military  power  and  national 
security.  Reaching  agreement  on  appropriate 
valuation  criteria  would  call  for  an  examina- 
tion of  theoretical  and  actual  standards  for 
both  centrally  planned  and  market-oriented 
economies. 

The  inflation  that  has  been  experienced  by 
many  economies  in  recent  years  has  under- 
scored the  importance  of  finding  appropriate 
means  to  deflate  military  expenditures  for 
comparative  purposes.  A  significant  problem 
in  this  connection  would  involve  determining 
ways  to  differentiate  between  expenditures 
reflecting  qualitative  improvements  in  mili- 
tary products  and  those  simply  reflecting 
price  changes.  The  various  methods  of  pay- 
ment or  other  compensation  to  military  per- 
sonnel constitute  another  problem. 

Finally,  it  would  be  necessary  to  explore 
means  of  making  international  value  com- 
parisons. In  some  ways  the  problems  in  this 
area — that  is,  price  comparisons  among 
countries — are  analogous  to  those  in  the  area 
of  price  deflation,  or  price  comparisons  in 
one  country  over  time.  International  com- 
parisons of  military  expenditures  appear  to 
require  purchasing-power  parities,  or  rates 
of  transformation  from  one  currency  to 
another  in  which  relative  prices  between 
countries  are  averaged  in  some  manner  that 
takes  account  of  patterns  of  expenditure.  The 
use  of  opportunity-cost  valuations  might  be 
helpful  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

We  believe  that  real  progress  toward  a 
common  understanding  of  the  measurement 
and  comparison  of  military  expenditures 
could  be  made  through  careful  examination 
of  these  questions.  In  doing  this,  I  might  add, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  specific  new 
statistical  data  about  any  country's  military 
spending. 

My  delegation  would  welcome  specific  sug- 
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gestions  concerning  procedures  for  organiz- 
ing work  along  these  lines.  We  suggest  as 
one  possibility  an  informal  meeting  with 
experts,  perhaps  early  in  our  next  session, 
to  work  toward  solutions  of  the  conceptual 
problems  I  have'  mentioned.  An  alternative 
approach  would  be  to  organize  a  study  by  an 
ad  hoc  group  of  governmental  experts  under 
CCD  auspices.  Such  a  group  could  be  charged 
with  preparing  proposals  for  resolving  some 
of  the  problems  and  recommending  a  course 
of  future  action. 

The  approach  of  the  group  might  be  struc- 
tured along  the  following  lines.  First,  it 
would  be  important  to  search  out  and  analyze 
the  studies  and  reports  published  in  various 
countries.  In  addition  to  the  report  of  the 
U.N.  experts,  extensive  work  which  may  still 
be  relevant  was  done  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  for  example.  There  is  also  a  1973 
SIPRI  [Stockholm  International  Peace  Re- 
search Institute]  report  on  "The  Meaning 
and  Measurement  of  Military  Expenditure." 

Secondly,  experts  might  submit  detailed 
technical  working  papers  on  such  topics  as : 

(a)  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  study; 

(b)  basic  approaches  to  technical  problems 
such  as  classification  criteria  and  index  num- 
ber formulae;  (c)  the  formulation  of  tenta- 
tive models  and  standards ;  and  (d)  the  evalu- 
ation of  tentative  models  in  the  light  of  na- 
tional conditions  and  policies.  This  last  topic 
would  take  account  of  such  factors  as  a  na- 
tion's system  of  statistics  and  accounts,  fi- 
nancial and  pricing  practices,  and  economic 
principles. 

Finally,  proceeding  from  an  examination 
of  the  various  technical  problems,  the  group 
should  make,  where  possible,  recommenda- 
tions on  how  we  might  best  measure  and  com- 
pare the  military  spending  of  various  coun- 
tries. This  objective  should  be  a  realistic  one 
in  this  basic  and  relatively  tractable  aspect 
of  studying  military  expenditure  limitations. 
On  other  issues,  the  recommendations  might 
point  out  ways  by  which  further  progress 
can  be  made.  Success  in  this  effort  would 
form  a  basis  for  proceeding  to  similar  efforts 
on  the  other  major  issues  involved. 


U.N.    Force  in    Israel-Egypt  Sector 
Extended  Through  October 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Daniel  P.  Moynihan  on  July  2k,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  that  day. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN 

USUN  press  release  81   dated  July  24 

Mr.  President  [Eugenio  Plaja,  of  Italy]: 
I  should  like  first  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  your  warm  words  of  welcome  to  me  and 
to  state  the  sense  of  honor  which  I  feel  to 
have  begun  my  service  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil under  your  Presidency,  sir.  I  should  like 
to  particularly  express  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  your  extraordinary  leadership  and 
that  of  your  deputy  that  has  brought  us 
through  delicate  and  important  consultations 
to  this  agreement  today  on  the  extension  of 
the  UNEF  [United  Nations  Emergency 
Force]  mandate.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  underline  the  importance  my  government 
attaches  to  the  continued  operation  of  this 
Force.  We  consider  UNEF  is  essential  not 
only  on  the  ground  in  the  Middle  East  but 
also  for  what  it  contributes  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  further  negotiations  are 
proceeding. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  the  admira- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  those  who  serve 
in  UNEF  and  those  who  lead  it.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  in  the  latest  report  of  the 
Secretary  General  that  the  area  of  UNEF 
has  remained  quiet  and  there  have  been  no 
significant  violations  of  the  agreements  by 
either  party.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  desire 
of  the  parties  concerned,  Israel  and  Egypt, 
to  persevere  in  their  search  for  peace  and  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance  and    functioning   of   the    Force the 

Secretary  General  and  his  staff.  The  action 
of  the  Council  today  enables  us  to  continue 
our  efforts,  on  the  basis  of  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338,   toward  the  just 
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and    lasting   peace   in   the    Middle   East   to 
which  we  are  all  committed. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  finest  lead- 
ership and  the  most  selfless  willingness  to 
serve,  as  important  as  these  are,  require  at 
the  same  time  positive  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  parties  in  seeking  peace.  My  govern- 
ment wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to 
President  Sadat  [of  Egypt]  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Rabin  [of  Israel]  for  the  affirmative 
actions  which  have  made  possible  the  re- 
newal of  the  mandate  of  UNEF — a  force 
which  serves  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
sides. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  1 

The  Security  Council, 

'Recalling  its  resolutions  338    (1973),  340    (1973), 
341   (1973),  346  (1974),  362  (1974)   and  368  (1975), 

Taking  into  account  the  letter  dated  14  July  1975 
addressed  by  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
to  the  Secretary-General  (S/11757), 

Bearing  in  mind  the  appeal  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  on  21  July 
1975  (S/11771)  and  expressing  satisfaction  for  the 
reply  of  the  Government  of  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt  thereto   (S/11771), 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
of  16  July  1975  (S/11758), 

Expressing  concern  at  the  continued  state  of  ten- 
sion in  the  area  and  the  lack  of  progress  towards 
the  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  implement 
immediately  Security  Council  resolution  338  (1973); 

2.  Decides  to  renew  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  that  is,  until  24  October  1975; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  at 
the  end  of  this  period  or  at  any  time  in  the  inter- 
vening period  a  report  on  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  steps  taken  to  implement 
resolution  338  (1973). 


•U.N.  doc.  S/RES/371  (1975);  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  July  24  by  a  vote  of  13  to  0,  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Iraq  not  participat- 
ing in  the  vote. 


U.S.  Makes   Special  Contribution 
to   UNRWA 

Following  is  a  statement  by  W.  Tapley 
Bennett,  Jr.,  U.S.  Deputy  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  upon  presenting  a  check 
for  $6  million  as  a  special  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  Jan 
van  Wijk,  Director,  Neiv  York  Liaison  Office, 
UNRWA,  on  July  11. 

USUN  press  release  78  dated  July  11 

This  $6  million  completes  the  donation  by 
the  United  States  of  $16  million  in  special 
contributions  to  UNRWA  in  1975.  These 
amounts,  which  are  in  addition  to  the  regular 
$23.2  million  U.S.  contribution  to  UNRWA 
for  1975,  were  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress at  its  own  initiative  in  response  to 
testimony  before  its  committees  by  the  State 
Department  on  UNRWA's  critical  financial 
deficit.  That  deficit  was  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent, from  $40.  million  to  $24  million,  by 
these  contributions. 

The  United  States  believes  that  UNRWA's 
humanitarian  work,  although  amply  justified 
by  its  very  nature,  is  also  essential  to  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
support  of  this  conviction,  the  United  States 
has  contributed,  from  the  establishment 
of  UNRWA  through  June  30,  1974,  a  total 
of  almost  $581  million,  or  about  58  percent  of 
all  contributions  made  by  governments  in 
that  period. 

UNRWA  has  carried  out  its  program  for 
25  years  with  remarkable  administrative 
austerity  and  great  efficiency.  It  has,  how- 
ever, inescapably  felt  the  effects  of  world- 
wide inflation.  The  pressing  human  need 
for  UNRWA's  services  remains;  UNRWA 
stands  ready  to  meet  these  needs  with  its 
characteristic  skill  and  efficiency  if  the  neces- 
sary funds  can  be  found. 

The  United  States  urges  other  countries 
who  have  not  yet  contributed  in  proportion 
to  their  resources  to  join  it  in  providing 
those  funds  for  that  vital  work. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Astronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the  return 
of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  Wash- 
ington, London,  and  Moscow  April  22,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  December  3,  1968.  TIAS  6599. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  July  7,  1975. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure 
of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  December  16,  1970. 
Entered  into  force  October  14,  1971.  TIAS  7192. 
Ratification    deposited:    Sierra    Leone,    November 
13,  1974. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 
Ratification  deposited:  Nicaragua,  August  7,  1975. 

Conservation 

Convention    on    international    trade    in    endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 
Done  at  Washington  March  3,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1975. 
Ratifications    deposited:    Peru,    June    27,    1975; 

Costa  Rica,  June  30,  1975;   South  Africa,  July 

15,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Nepal,  June  18,  1975. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended   (TIAS  1808,  4643).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mexico,  July  25,  1975. 

Hydrographic   Organization 

Convention   on  the   International   Hydrographic   Or- 
ganization, with  annexes.  Done  at  Monaco  May  3, 
1967.    Entered    into    force    September    22.    1970. 
TIAS  6933. 
Accession  deposited:  Malaysia,  July  3,  1975. 

1  Not  in  force. 


Judicial   Procedure 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial  and 
extrajudicial  documents  in  civil  or  commercial 
matters.  Done  at  The  Hague  November  15,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  February  10,  1969.  TIAS  6638. 
Ratification  deposited:  Luxembourg  (with  declara- 
tions), July  9,  1975. 

Maritime   Matters 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  international  maritime 
traffic,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  April  9,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  March  5,  1967;  for  the  United 
States  May  16,  1967.  TIAS  6251. 
Accession  deposited:  Austria,  June  20,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

International    convention    on    civil    liability    for    oil 
pollution    damage.    Done    at    Brussels    November 
29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1975.2 
Accession    deposited:    Union    of    Soviet    Socialist 
Republics     (with    reservation    and    statement) 
June  24,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  deposited: 
Ecuador,  July  30,  1975. 

World   Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the   world 
cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at  Paris  No- 
vember   16,    1972.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Tunisia,  March  10,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Indonesia 

Understandings  concerning  the  assignment  of  a 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  representative 
to  the  American  Embassy  in  Jakarta  to  advance 
the  U.S. -Indonesian  common  interest  in  prevent- 
ing illegal  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  with  annex. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Jakarta  April 
1,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1975. 

Israel 

Joint  agreement  for  the  design,  construction,  testing 
and  operation  of  a  large-scale  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  Israel.  Signed  at  Washington  June  27, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  June  27,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Japan 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental protection,  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Washington  August  5,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
August  5,  1975. 

Romania 

Agreement  on  trade  relations.  Signed  at  Bucharest 
April  2,  1975. 

Acceptances  exchanged:   August  3,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  August  3,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1949  "Foreign   Relations"  Volume  on 
U.N.;  Western   Hemisphere  Released 

Press   release   389   dated    July    30    <for    release    August   6) 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  August  6 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1949, 
volume  II,  "The  United  Nations;  The  Western 
Hemisphere."  This  volume  is  the  latest  in  the 
"Foreign  Relations"  series,  which  has  been  published 
continuously  since  1861  as  the  official  record  of 
American  foreign  policy.  The  volume  now  released 
is  the  fifth  of  nine  projected  volumes  documenting 
American  foreign  policy  during  the  year  1949. 

This  volume  of  801  pages  presents  previously  un- 
published documentation  on  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  on 
relations  with  Canada  and  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  sections  on  the  East- West  conflict  in 
the  U.N.  setting;  problems  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  United  States;  American  policy  regarding  elec- 
tions to  various  U.N.  organs;  efforts  in  support  of 
inter-American  collective  action  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  in  the  Caribbean  area;  rela- 
tions with  the  regime  of  President  Juan  Peron  of 
Argentina;  and  events  leading  to  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  government  of  Arnulfo  Arias 
in  Panama. 

The  "Foreign  Relations"  volumes  are  prepared  by 
the  Historical  Office,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
Volume  II  (listed  as  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 8789;  GPO  cat.  no.  Sl.l:949/v.  II)  may  be  pur- 
chased for  $10.40  (domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  out  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  and  sent  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Book  Store,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.  20520. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20&02.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  pxiblication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock— at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30<f  each. 

Equatorial  Guinea  ....  Cat.   No.   S1.123:EQ2 

Pub.  8025  4  pp. 

[taly Cat.    No.    S1.123:IT1 

Pub.  7861  7  pp. 

Kuwait Cat.    No.    S1.123:K96 

Pub.  7855  5  pp. 

Nigeria        Cat.  No.  S1.123:N56/2 

Pub.  7953  7  pp. 

Oman Cat.   No.    S1.123:M97 

Pub.  8070  4  pp. 

Romania Cat.    No.    S1.123:R66 

Pub.  7890  7  pp. 

Spain Cat.    No.    S1.123:SP2 

Pub.  7800  7  pp. 

Sudan Cat.   No.    S1.123:SU2 

Pub.  8022  6  pp. 

Reimbursement  of  Income  Taxes.  Agreement  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  TIAS 
7996.  3  pp.  254.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7996). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Amendment  to  the  under- 
standing with  Barbados  of  April  14  and  27,  1972. 
TIAS  7998.  3  pp.  25<f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7998). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Malta 
extending  the  agreement  of  June  14,  1967,  as  ex- 
tended. TIAS  8000.  3  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8000). 

Radiation  Effects  Research  Foundation.  Understand- 
ing with  Japan.  TIAS  8001.  9  pp.  30<\  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8001). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Portugal 

extending  the  agreement  of  November  17,  1970,  as 

amended.    TIAS   8003.    5    pp.   25tf    (Cat.   No.    S9.10: 

8003). 

Trade    in   Cotton   Textiles.    Agreement   with    Egypt 

extending   the    agreement   of   May    10,    1974.   TIAS 

8004.  3  pp.  25<?  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8004). 

Liability  for  Loss  or  Damage  From  Certain  Rocket 
Launches.  Agreement  with  Canada.  TIAS  8005.  4 
pp.  25<<.   (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8005). 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

f399  8/4  Department  records  for  1948  and 
1949   dGcl&ssifiGd 

*400  8/5  U.S.  National  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Marine  Pollution, 
Aug.  28. 

*401  8/5  Government  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Book  and 
Library  Programs,  Sept.  11. 

*402  8/5  Advisory  Committee  to  U.S.  Sec- 
tion, International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Commission, 
Sept.  29. 

f403  8/6  1948  Foreign  Relations  volume  V, 
part  1,  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa,  released. 

f404  8/6  Kissinger,  Miyazawa:  remarks 
upon  signing  U.S.-Japan  En- 
vironmental Agreement,  Aug.  5. 

*405  8/7  Shipping  Coordinating  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Safety  of 
Life   at   Sea  meeting  canceled. 

*406  8/7  Government  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Book  and 
Library  Programs,  Sept.  24. 

*407  8/8  Shipping  Coordinating  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  Aug.  29. 

*Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLET1 
a    weekly    publication   issued    by    the 
Office  of  Media   Services,  Bureau   of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  In 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on   the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The     BULLETIN     includes     selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment,     and     statements,     addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of    the    Department.    Information    is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national   agreements    to    which    the 
United   States    is    or   may   become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


President  Ford  Attends  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe;  Visits  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 


President  Ford  attended  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  at  Helsinki  Jidy  30-August  1. 
En  route  he  visited  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (July 
26-28)  and  Poland  (July  28-29) ;  after  the  conference  he  visited 
Romania  (August  2-3)  and  Yugoslavia  (August  3-U). 

Following  are  remarks  by  President  Ford  and  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  and  President  Walter  Scheel  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany;  remarks  by  President  Ford  and  Edward 
Gierek,  First  Secretary  of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party, 
and  texts  of  a  joint  statement  signed  at  Warsaw  and  a  joint 
communique  issued  at  Krakow;  remarks  by  President  Ford  and 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  Helsinki; 
remarks  by  President  Ford  and  Prime  Minister  SiUeyman 
Demirel  of  Turkey  at  Helsinki;  President  Ford's  address  to  the 
conference;  and  excerpts  from  a  question-and-answer  session 
with  the  press  aboard  Air  Force  One  en  route  from  Helsinki 
to  Bucharest.1 


DEPARTURE,  ANDREWS  AIR   FORCE  BASE, 
JULY  26 

Weekly  Compilation   of   Presidential   Documents   dated   August   4 

Good  morning.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Secretary  of  State :  We  leave  today  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace  and  progress  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans.  Tomorrow  I  will  meet  with  our 
valued  friends  and  allies  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Later  I  will  visit  Poland, 
Romania,  and  Yugoslavia  to  assure  the  peo- 
ples there  of  America's  continuing  affection 
and  to  seek  additional  improvement  in  our  re- 
lations. And  I  will  pursue  increased  coopera- 
tion and  stability  between  the  East  as  well 
as  the  West. 

During  my  first  trip  to  Europe  as  Presi- 
dent,   the    Atlantic    alliance — I    vigorously 


1  Remarks  and  joint  statements  in  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia  will  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  8. 


reaffirmed  our  solidarity  with  them  and  our 
purposes  with  them. 

On  this  journey,  I  will  meet  in  Helsinki 
with  the  leaders  of  34  other  nations.  We 
will  sign  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  This 
conference  represents  useful  progress  in  our 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  stable 
and  productive  East-West  relationship. 

The  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  declara- 
tion represent  political  as  well  as  moral, 
not  legal,  commitments.  U.S.  policy  supports, 
as  I  have  supported  through  my  entire  public 
life,  the  aspirations  for  freedom  and  national 
independence  of  peoples  everywhere.  The 
results  of  this  European  Security  Conference 
will  be  a  step  in  that  direction.  The  out- 
come of  this  Helsinki  Conference  remains 
to  be  tested ;  but  whether  it  is  a  long  stride 
or  a  short  step,  it  is  at  least  a  forward  step 
for  freedom. 
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This  conference  aims  at  expanding  East- 
West  contacts — more  normal  and  healthier 
relations.  This  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  world  peace. 

If  honored  by  all  the  signatories,  the  Hel- 
sinki declaration  holds  great  promise.  It  can 
promote  wider  cooperation  and  greater  secu- 
rity across  the  entire  continent  of  Europe. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  all  peoples.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
and  with  these  objectives  that  we  take  off. 

REMARKS   BY   PRESIDENT   FORD   AND    FEDERAL 
GERMAN   CHANCELLOR   SCHMIDT,  JULY  27 2 

Chancellor  Schmidt 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  would  like  to 
repeat  here  how  extremely  thankful  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Government  is — and  I  believe 
that  one  can  say  the  same  for  all  our 
citizens— that  the  American  President  and 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  are  visiting 
us  here  on  their  way  to  Helsinki  and  to  other 
European  capitals.  The  visit  is  not  yet  over, 
and  for  that  reason  I  can  only  report  at  the 
moment  on  our  talks  up  to  this  point. 

The  two  chiefs  of  government  and  the 
two  foreign  ministers  spoke  this  morning 
about  political  problems  of  a  general  nature, 
which  will  also  be  discussed  in  Helsinki. 
Then  in  a  somewhat  larger  group,  in  which, 
on  the  German  side,  the  Federal  Minister  for 
Economics  took  part,  we  turned  to  problems 
of  the  world  economy.  We  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
economic  policy,  credit  policy,  and  currency 
policy,  since  we  are  aware  that  the  entire 
Western  world's  economy  has  come  into  se- 
vere difficulties  as  a  result  of  the  current 
recession. 

The  American  President  is  somewhat 
more  optimistic  regarding  the  development 
of  the  American  political  economy  than  he 


2  Made  to  the  press  following  a  meeting  at  Bonn 
on  July  27;  Chancellor  Schmidt  spoke  in  German 
(texts  from  White  House  press  releases  (Bonn)). 


was  when  we  last  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  each  other.  But  I  assume  that 
he  will  tell  you  that  himself. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  Chancellor,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Let 
me  express  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  my- 
self our  great  gratitude  for  the  warm  recep- 
tion that  we  have  received  from  you  and 
Mrs.  Schmidt  and  from  the  German  people. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for 
Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues, to  be  in  Germany,  and  I  have  appre- 
ciated very  greatly  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  this  morning  and  to  discuss  with 
you  and  your  associates  the  problems  that 
you  mentioned:  the  general  political  situa- 
tion and  the  economic  circumstances  both  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  with  great  emphasis  that  all  of 
us  in  the  United  States  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  wonderful  contribution  that  people 
from  your  country  have  made  in  the  history 
books  of  my  country,  and  I  should  say  that 
all  of  us,  as  we  approach  our  Bicentennial 
in  the  United  States,  are  most  appreciative 
of  the  very  generous  gift  given  to  the  United 
States  when  President  Scheel  was  in  my 
country  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  importance  of  discussions  on  the  eco- 
nomic field,  of  course,  are  very,  very  vital. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  making  a  turn 
toward  a  healthier  economy.  We  have  bot- 
tomed out,  as  they  say  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  slowly  beginning  an  upturn  in  our 
economy. 

We  fully  recognize  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
economy  throughout  the  world,  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  my 
intention,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to 
work  very,  very  closely  with  you  in  Germany 
and  the  other  European  countries  to  make 
sure  that  the  progress  we  are  making  is  also 
progress  that  can  come  in  Europe  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

We,  of  course,  are  on  our  way  to  the  meet- 
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ing  in  Helsinki  where  35  nations  will  get 
together  on  the  CSCE  arrangements  or 
agreements. 

I  believe  that  the  Helsinki  meeting  can  and 
will  be  a  further  step  in  achieving  what  we 
all  want — the  betterment  of  relations  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  results  achieved 
in  Helsinki  will  be  for  the  better.  I  look 
forward  to  my  participation  as  a  result  of 
the  long  negotiations  that  have  taken  place. 

Let  me  conclude  my  observations  by  say- 
ing that  in  the  field  of  energy,  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  in  the  political  field,  in  the 
defense  field,  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  will  be  closely  aligned  with  those  of 
your  government,  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  further  discussions  that  I 
will  have  with  you  here,  as  well  as  in  Hel- 
sinki, so  that  your  country  and  mine  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  the  benefici- 
aries. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Q.  What  made  the  first  meeting  run  a 
half  hour  past  the  scheduled  time? 

President  Ford:  The  question  was,  what 
made  the  first  meeting  run  30  minutes  past 
the  scheduled  time? 

I  guess  the  best  answer  is  that  we  got  so 
intrigued  with  the  discussions  on  the  various 
important  matters  that  we  forgot  to  look  at 
the  clock. 

Chancellor  Schmidt:  Or  the  coffee  was 
that  good. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  Turkey  situation? 

President  Ford:  Yes,  I  did  bring  the  Chan- 
cellor up  to  date  on  the  very  unfortunate 
development  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week.  I  indicated  to  the  Chancellor  that 
we  were  deeply  disappointed  and  that  we 
were  working  with  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  trying  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  in  this 
coming  week  for  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives to  reconsider  the  action  that  it  took 
last  week. 

We  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion  in 
that  regard  but  we,  of  course — the  Secretary 
of  State  and  myself — are  not  only  disap- 
pointed with  the  action,  but  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  now  see  the  net  result 
of  that  action  with  the  closing  of  the  Amer- 
ican bases  in  Turkey  and  with  the  Cyprus 
negotiations  probably  set  back. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  and  we  will  maxi- 
mize our  effort,  as  I  told  the  Chancellor,  to 
try  and  get  a  change  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Q.  What  action  are  you  hoping  to  get? 

President  Ford:  We  have  not  come  to 
any  conclusion  on  that,  because  we  haven't 
firmed  up  any  course  of  action  with  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  and  of  course  they  are  crucial 
in  this  situation. 

Q.  Did  the  Chancellor  make  any  specific 
recommendation  in  the   economic  field? 

President  Ford:  The  question  is,  did  the 
Chancellor  make  any  recommendations  in 
the  economic  field?  The  Chancellor  and  I 
agreed  that  it  was  vitally  important  that 
the  economic  policies  of  Germany  and  the 
European  Community  be  integrated  with  our 
own  economic  policies. 

We  will  further  discuss  in  the  meetings 
that  are  coming  up  more  of  the  specifics, 
but  we  did  exchange  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  Germany,  and  later  today  we  will 
probably  talk  about  what  we  might  do  for 
the  further  improvement  of  reciprocal  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Chancellor  Schmidt:  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  a  footnote  to  that  one,  please. 

The  President  and  I,  as  well  as  President 
Giscard  [of  France]  and  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  [of  the  United  Kingdom],  will  have 
the  opportunity  in  Helsinki  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  with  foreign  ministers  of  these  four 
countries;   and  the   discussions   of  the  last 
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few  days,  especially  this  morning's  discus- 
sion, have  been  particularly  useful,  serving 
among  other  things  to  prepare  for  that  meet- 
ing. And  at  every  opportunity  cooperation 
in  overcoming  the  world  economic  recession 
will  play  a  central  role. 

We  European  nations  and  the  govern- 
ments of  these  European  nations  know  that 
the  world  economic  recession  can  only  be 
overcome  if  it  is  overcome  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  in  the  same  manner  by  all  par- 
ticipants—above all,  when  it  is  tackled  in 
the  same  way  by  the  industrial  countries  of 
the  world.  And  that  means  that  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  of  America— by  far  the 
largest,  the  most  efficient  and,  as  far  as  world 
trade  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  important 
economies,  and  as  far  as  the  finance  and 
currency  system  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
by  far  the  most  important — that  overcoming 
this  worldwide  recession  is  only  possible  if 
this  most  important  economy  of  the  Western 
world  leads  the  way. 

The  overview  which  the  American  Presi- 
dent has  personally  given  us  in  regard  to 
the  latest  developments  in  the  American 
economy  is  one  of  the  brightest  aspects  of 
the  future  development.  But  we  don't,  by 
any  means,  want  to  exaggerate  our  hope  and 
our  optimism ;  rather,  we  are  both  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we— together  with  our  other 
partners — will  still  have  considerable  diffi- 
culties to  overcome. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  discussing  offset 
during  these  talks? 

President  Ford:  The  question  is,  are  we 
discussing  offset? 

I  am  sure  that  we  will,  but  we  haven't 
come  to  that  point  as  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  expressed  your 
satisfaction  with  the  residt  of  the  CSCE 
talks  in  Helsinki,  Will  you  push  forward 
now  to  get  results  at  last  in  Vienna  in  the 
MBFR  [mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions] talks? 

President  Ford:  The  MBFR  talks  in  Vien- 
na have  been  stalled  for  the  last  few  months. 
I  think  once  the  CSCE  meeting  has  been 
held  in  Helsinki  we  can  now  concentrate  on 


the  MBFR  talks.  And  of  course  in  my  dis- 
cussions with  Chancellor  Schmidt  we  will 
see  how  we  can  coordinate  our  efforts  in 
this  very  important  area. 

REMARKS  TO  MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 
KIRSCHGOENS,  JULY  27  (EXCERPT)3 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  very  high  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  morale  of  our 
NATO  forces  as  represented  by  the  Germans 
and  Americans  here  today,  and  I  thank  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  State  of  Hesse 
for  the  warm,  warm  hospitality  extended  to 
me  and  to  all  Americans  who  are  stationed 
here. 

There  is  a  very  deep  satisfaction  for  me 
in  this  meeting  with  all  of  you  today.  It  is 
most  rewarding  to  see  firsthand  this  evidence 
of  our  two  countries  cooperating  within 
NATO  and  for  the  common  defense.  It  is 
you,  together  with  the  other  forces  of  the 
alliance,  who  are  making  our  collective  se- 
curity a  reality. 

As  we  pursue  peace  together,  I  am  aware 
that  not  all  of  the  problems  in  Europe  and 
the  world  have  been  solved,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  present  circumstances  the 
best  guarantee  for  peace  is  a  very,  very 
strong  defense. 

As  President,  speaking  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  allies,  I  affirm  today  that  I  will 
not  allow  our  armed  forces  to  be  weakened 
under  any  circumstances.  You  deserve  the 
best.  You  deserve  the  very  best  of  equip- 
ment. And  you  deserve  the  strongest  support 
of  the  citizens  that  you  defend. 

Chancellor  Schmidt  and  myself  will  travel 
to  Helsinki  in  the  next  few  days  to  attend 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  by  accident,  let  me  assure 
you,  that  I  stopped  here  first  to  consult  with 
our  allies,  nor  that  I  now  affirm  our  com- 
mitment to  Berlin. 


3  Made  by  President  Ford  at  the  annual  picnic 
sponsored  by  the  1st  Brigade,  3d  Armored  Division, 
and  the  German  13th  Panzer  Brigade;  for  the  com- 
plete transcript,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  dated  Aug.  4,  1975,  p.  792. 
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I  assure  the  people  of  Berlin  from  this 
military  base,  which  you  soldiers  call  "The 
Rock,"  that  I  stand  behind  this  rock  and 
behind  our  commitment  to  the  freedom  of 
Berlin. 

Secretary  Kissinger  spoke  for  me  when  he 
affirmed  our  policy  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Berlin.  And  our  national  unity  and  deter- 
mination in  this  regard  were  voiced  there 
earlier  this  year  by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Scott. 

Soldiers,  of  course,  do  not  underestimate 
the  importance  of  your  mission  and  its  mean- 
ing for  the  entire  world.  You  are  the  de- 
fenders of  peace,  and  you  have  my  full  and 
unqualified  support  and  respect. 


TOASTS   BY   PRESIDENT   FORD  AND   FEDERAL 
GERMAN   PRESIDENT  SCHEEL,  JULY  17 4 

President  Scheel 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  A  few  weeks  ago  at  the  splendid 
reception  before  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, I  expressed  the  wish  to  soon  be  able 
to  greet  you  here  in  Germany.  To  my  de- 
light, the  international  conference  calendar 
has  helped  to  make  this  wish  come  true  so 
soon. 

Today  you  are  here.  I  bid  you,  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  your  associates  a  warm  welcome.  You 
do  know  that  you  are  highly  appreciated  and 
highly  welcome  guests  in  our  country. 

We  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
wherever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
goes  in  the  world,  his  office  follows  him — the 
White  House.  My  house  has  the  color  in 
common  with  yours.  It  is  white,  undoubt- 
edly. However,  it  is  too  small  to  accommo- 
date a  festive  party  in  your  honor.  This 
is  why  I  invited  you  to  this  white  boat. 

Outside  the  banks  are  gliding  by;  things 
are  in  motion  like  the  river.    We  may  have 


1  Given  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  President  Scheel 
on  board  the  M.S.  Drachenf els ;  President  Scheel 
spoke  in  German  (text  from  White  House  press  re- 
lease (Bonn)). 


been  cruising  against  the  current.  We  have 
just  turned  around.  At  any  rate,  the  further 
we  go  together  on  this  truly  European 
stream,  the  brighter  the  views. 

This  corresponds  to  a  political  hope  and 
to  a  political  goal.  It  is  our  hope,  it  is  our 
goal,  to  create  a  solidly  founded,  strong 
Europe  which,  together  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  secure  a  future  of 
peace  and  freedom.  The  closer  we  come  to 
Europe,  the  brighter  the  prospects. 

Much  has  been  achieved.  The  British  peo- 
ple have  clearly  and  for  good  decided  in 
favor  of  Europe.  European  political  coopera- 
tion has  pointed  up  new  possibilities  to 
develop  Europe  institutionally.  Yet  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

All  Western  countries  are  struggling  with 
economic  problems  at  the  present.  But  more 
and  more,  the  view  is  gaining  ground  that 
individual  countries  by  themselves  cannot 
master  these  difficulties. 

The  talks  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  conducted  in  the  course  of  these  past 
days  make  it  clear  that  the  willingness  to 
make  common  efforts  is  on  the  rise. 

Europe  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  co- 
ordinating its  different  economic  policies. 
This  is  another  important  step  toward  prog- 
ress. Out  of  these  very  difficulties  we  gain 
insights  and  strengths  to  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

Europe  by  itself  will  not  be  able  to  master 
the  economic  problems  of  today.  We  can 
only  be  successful  if  we  coordinate  our 
efforts  with  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  this  cannot  but  strengthen  the 
awareness  of  the  benefits  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Atlantic  partnership  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

From  the  beginning,  Atlantic  cooperation 
was  a  requirement,  as  we  all  realize,  for  our 
security  policy.  Today,  it  is  just  as  well,  and 
in  particular,  a  requirement  for  our  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  come  to  our  coun- 
try at  a  very  significant  time.  In  a  few  days 
in  Helsinki,  the  final  phase  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
will  open.    The  negotiations  in  Geneva  have 
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set  an  example  of  the  opportunities  for  con- 
structive Western  cooperation. 

The  negotiations  have  also  shown— and 
your  presence  in  Helsinki,  Mr.  President, 
will  impressively  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world— that  America  and  Europe  are  in- 
separably linked,  that  one  cannot  talk  about 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe  with- 
out including  the  United  States.  The  Atlan- 
tic alliance  is  part  and  parcel  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  Helsinki  Conference  should  constitute 
another  step  toward  detente.  The  documents 
to  be  signed  provide  a  frame  which  needs 
to  be  filled  in  the  future  by  agreements  and 
concrete  behavior.  Each  signatory  state  will 
then  be  able  to  demonstrate  what  it  under- 
stands by  detente. 

This  is  the  yardstick  by  which  it  will  be 
measured.  Nobody  could  wish  more  fervent- 
ly than  the  Germans  that  the  hopes  tied  to 
the  conference  may  be  fulfilled. 

Yet  it  is  clear  to  us  that  no  conference 
can  guarantee  our  security.  The  Atlantic  alli- 
ance remains  the  foundation  of  our  security. 
Mr.  President,  you  have  already  visited 
with  your  compatriots  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public. The  presence  of  the  American 
soldiers  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  in 
Berlin  is  the  clearest  and  the  most  impor- 
tant expression  of  the  fact  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe  do  belong 
together  inseparably. 

For  the  West,  there  is  only  one  security. 
The  Federal  Republic  contributes  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  to  safeguard  the  common  secu- 
rity. The  American  contribution,  however, 
is  irreplaceable  and  will  remain  so.  Even  a 
comprehensive  European  union,  which  is  the 
goal  of  the  member  states  of  the  European 
Community,  cannot  do  without  this  trans- 
atlantic link. 

We  owe  thanks  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  having  held  fast  to  this  policy 
unwaveringly.  This  is  why  over  400,000 
American  citizens  live  among  us  as  soldiers, 
civilian  employees,  and  families. 

You  can  be  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  we, 
citizens  and  authorities  alike,  do  what  we 
can  to  make  your  compatriots  feel  at  home 


with  us.  They  are  our  friends;  they  are 
our  guests  and  the  good  comrades  of  the 
German  soldiers. 

Nevertheless  they  do  live  in  a  different 
country  with  a  different  language,  and  dif- 
ferent customs,  and  over  the  long  run  that 
is  not  easy. 

Therefore,  permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to 
say  to  you,  the  highest  representative  of 
the  American  people,  and  to  all  Americans 
who  are  here  in  Germany  for  reasons  of 
our  common  security,  very  simply  and  very 
warmly,  thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see,  we  have 
many  reasons  to  be  glad  about  your  visit. 
It  makes  us  happy.  Once  again,  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  white  boat. 

President  Ford 

President  Scheel  and  distinguished  guests : 
Mr.  President,  you  have  spoken  most  gen- 
erously and  most  farsightedly,  as  well  as 
most  eloquently,  and  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  respond  to  such  a  gracious  Rhine- 
lander  on  this  beautiful  river,  which  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  German-American 
cooperation. 

I  think  there  is  something  especially  sig- 
nificant that  an  American  President  is  on 
this  wonderful  river  that  includes  from  the 
headwaters  in  Switzerland,  to  France,  to 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  At- 
lantic. 

There  is  something  that  seems  to  bind  us 
all  together,  and  I  could  not  help  but  notice 
during  the  day,  and  as  we  have  been  sailing 
here  tonight,  many  passing  ships,  some  bear- 
ing flags  of  different  nations,  that  this  great 
river,  as  a  result,  symbolizes  our  hope  for 
expanding  the  flow  of  peaceful  commerce  and 
the  exchange  throughout  the  world. 

Just  as  many  solid  bridges  span  the  ma- 
jestic Rhine,  strong  links  of  friendship  unite 
our  two  nations.  I  experienced  today,  Mr. 
President,  this  friendship  anew  when  I  met 
with  Chancellor  Schmidt  and  his  associates, 
the  distinguished  leaders  of  your  govern- 
ment, and  received  the  very  warm  welcome 
of  so  many  citizens  of  your  great  country. 

As  we  all  know,  our  relationship  is  based 
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upon  a  tradition  that  is  as  old  as  the  United 
States  itself,  which  now  approaches  its  200th 
year  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Every  American  schoolchild  knows  how 
General  von  Steuben  came  to  help  George 
Washington  win  the  American  Revolution. 
All  Americans  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
infusion  of  German  talents  throughout  the 
years  into  America,  a  nation  of  immigrants. 

Today  I  had  the  privilege,  as  you  men- 
tioned, to  visit  the  military  forces  of  our 
country  and  of  yours,  working  in  partner- 
ship, playing  in  partnership,  and  enjoying 
a  family  relationship  in  partnership. 

It  was  an  inspiring  afternoon  for  me  to 
meet  the  officers,  the  men,  on  both  sides,  the 
German  as  well  as  the  American.  It  is 
encouraging  to  me  that  they  are  working 
with  a  common  zeal  for  a  common  purpose. 

The  commitment  and  the  endeavor  are 
very  fundamental,  as  we  know,  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  to  the  Federal 
Republic  and  to  Berlin,  and  to  the  entire 
Atlantic  alliance. 

I  thank  you  for  the  very,  very  warm  wel- 
come which  the  German  people  have  ex- 
tended to  me,  to  Mrs.  Ford,  and  to  our  son 
Jack,  but  also  to  every  American  stationed 
here  in  the  German  Republic  and  their 
families. 

Few  people  are  more  united  than  Amer- 
icans and  Germans  in  their  support  of  the 
principles  of  independence,  freedom,  and 
self-determination. 

Today  we  speak  of  both  the  East  as  well 
as  the  West  with  new  emphasis  on  a  com- 
mon future.  Much  effort  has  gone  into  in- 
creasing contacts  and  cooperation  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  We  have  made  some 
significant  advances. 

The  forthcoming  meeting,  as  you  have 
mentioned,  in  Helsinki  offers  hope  for  future 
progress.  Obviously,  we  have  much  further 
to  go. 

Americans  do  look  forward  to  continued 
cooperation,  not  only  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public but  with  the  peoples  of  Europe  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
has  passed  since  we  enjoyed  you  and  Mrs. 
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Scheel  being  in  Washington  and  visiting  us 
at  the  White  House.  The  spirit  prevailing 
among  us  today  strongly  reaffirms  the  gen- 
uine and  continuing  friendly  relationship, 
the  close  relationship  between  our  countries, 
our  peoples,  and  our  government. 

If  you  will  raise  your  glass  with  me,  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  particularly  cordial 
prosit  to  President  Scheel  and  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 


ARRIVAL,   WARSAW,  JULY   28 

White  House  press  release    (Warsaw)    dated  July  28 

First  Secretary   Gierek  5 

The  Right  Honorable  Mr.  President,  Ma- 
dame Ford,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  On  behalf 
of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  in  the  name  of  our  people,  I 
wish  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Polish  soil.  We  are  extending  to  you  a  wel- 
come of  most  genuine  cordiality,  while  I  my- 
self am  particularly  satisfied  over  our  meet- 
ing again. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  play  host  to 
Mrs.  Ford  and  persons  accompanying  you, 
and  among  them  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Kissinger.  The  doors  of  Warsaw  and  of  the 
entire  country  of  ours  stay  wide  open  for 
you  with  traditional  Polish  hospitality. 

This  is  not  your  first  visit  to  Poland,  but 
it  is  for  the  first  time  that  you  are  visiting  us 
as  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  leader  of  the  nation  which  for  over  two 
centuries  our  people  have  been  linked  to  with 
numerous  and  strong  ties,  mutual  friendship, 
and  respect. 

In  your  person,  Mr.  President,  we  welcome 
and  extend  greetings  to  the  American  people, 
with  whom  we  desire  to  develop  cooperation 
and  share  the  happiness  of  peace. 

During  my  visit  to  the  United  States, 
which  indeed  has  left  indelible  memories  of 
the  hospitality  accorded  to  me  there,  I  found 
that  desire  shared  on  both  sides,  and  that 
you,    sir,    are    personally   the    advocate    of 
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friendly  cooperation  of  our  peoples  and 
states.  Your  present  visit  to  Poland  is  about 
the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  that. 

We  are  glad  that  while  in  this  country  you 
will  be  able  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
great  record  of  achievement  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  with  her  dynamic  develop- 
ment, with  our  plans  for  the  near  and  more 
distant  future. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Polish  people,  who  have  rebuilt  their 
country  from  the  ravages  of  war  with  toil 
and  self-sacrifice,  are  working  perseveringly 
to  build  a  strong,  modern,  and  prosperous 
country  worthy  of  both  its  best  traditions 
and  of  its  Socialist  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
today. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  also,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  most  profound  desire  of  our  people 
is  peace.  You  will  see  no  ruins  of  Warsaw, 
which  30  years  ago  proved  to  be  such  a  shock- 
ing experience  to  one  of  your  predecessors, 
General  Eisenhower. 

Our  capital  has  been  restored  to  life,  beau- 
tiful and  modern.  Yet  the  memory  of  the 
immensity  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  remains, 
as  does  the  desire  impressed  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds — no  more  war. 

Our  people — and  according  to  their  will, 
also  the  authorities  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic — conceive  of  the  establishment  of 
lasting  peace  as  of  the  most  important  and 
supreme  cause. 

We  are  pleased  that  we  are  receiving  you, 
Mr.  President,  on  the  eve  of  the  final  phase 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  and  only  soon  after  the  Soviet- 
American  cooperation,  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  world  peace,  has  been  reaf- 
firmed and  the  joint  Soyuz-Apollo  project 
crowned  as  it  was  with  such  a  magnificent 
success. 

You  are  arriving  in  Poland,  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when  the  process  of  international 
detente  is  acquiring  new  dimensions,  a  proc- 
ess which  our  country,  along  with  her  Social- 
ist allies  and  friends,  deem  to  be  one  of  great 
importance. 

We  are  greeting  you  as  a  leader  of  the 
great  nation  which  plays  its  important  role 
in  the  world  of  today,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 


making  an  even  greater  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  strengthening  peace. 

We  are  happy  to  see  you  in  Poland,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Ford  in 
Poland. 

President   Ford 

Mr.  First  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gierek,  Mr. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  distinguished  hosts :  Mrs.  Ford  and 
I  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  very  cordial 
words  of  welcome.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to  Poland.  Mrs. 
Ford  and  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
being  here  a  number  of  years  ago  and  spent 
some  11  days  in  Warsaw  and  in  Poland,  and 
we  have  fond  memories  of  that  wonderful 
experience. 

During  the  16  years  since  my  first  visit 
to  your  country,  the  friendly  ties  between  our 
peoples  have  developed  in  a  way  that  should 
provide  us  much  mutual  encouragement. 

Building  on  a  foundation  laid  nearly  200 
years  ago,  when  courageous  Poles  came  to 
our  shores  and  helped  make  American  inde- 
pendence a  reality,  we  have  worked  hard  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  our  common  interests. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the  expansion  of 
contacts  between  our  two  countries,  by  the 
rapid  growth  in  trade,  and  by  the  new  forms 
of  bilateral  cooperation  which  have  been  able 
to  develop  between  our  two  nations. 

During  your  visit  to  Washington  last  Oc- 
tober, Mr.  First  Secretary,  we  signed  the 
joint  agreements  of  principles  of  U.S.-Polish 
relations,  the  joint  statement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  and  industrial  cooperation, 
and  our  two  countries,  Mr.  Secretary,  en- 
tered into  agreements  on  coal  research, 
health,  environmental  protection,  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation,  and  the  cooperation 
in  science  and  technology. 

These  agreements  are  the  latest  evidence, 
Mr.  Secretary,  of  our  ability  to  work  together 
to  improve  the  lives  of  our  peoples,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  achieve  even  greater  cooperation 
during  this  visit. 

I  look  forward  to  our  discussions,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. I  am  confident  that  in  reviewing  our 
relationships  we  can  strengthen  the  tradition- 
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al  friendship  between  our  two  peoples  and 
improve  the  prospects  for  world  peace. 

I  am  also  very  anxious  to  share  our 
thoughts  about  the  future  and  to  hear  your 
views,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  we  both  prepare  to 
participate  in  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  in  Helsinki. 

I  believe  that  we  will  find  areas  in  which 
both  our  countries  can  further  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  lasting  peace  and  progress 
among  all  nations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  greetings 
I  bring  with  me  from  all  Americans,  includ- 
ing the  millions  of  our  citizens  who  are  so 
proud  of  their  Polish  background  and  their 
Polish  heritage. 

Niech  zyje  Polska.  [Long  Live  Poland !] 


TOASTS   BY   PRESIDENT   FORD  AND 
FIRST  SECRETARY   GIEREK,  JULY  28  6 

First  Secretary  Gierek 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  Ten  months  ago  when 
taking  leave  of  you,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  I  said  that  while 
retaining  in  my  grateful  memory  our  Wash- 
ington meeting  and  talks,  I  would  be  looking 
forward  to  having  your  visit  to  Warsaw. 

Today  I  am  both  honored  and  pleased  to 
receive  you  in  my  country.  Our  people  regard 
your  visit,  Mr.  President,  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  traditional  friendly  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  Poland  and  the  in- 
augural of  further  development  of  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries. 

The  people  of  Poland  see  in  it,  also,  an 
evidence  of  your  personal  involvement  in  the 
strengthening  of  Polish-American  ties.  Poles 
do  appreciate  it — of  which  they  have  given 
an  expression  in  the  welcome  accorded  to 
you. 

It  is  with  utmost  pleasure  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving Mrs.  Ford  in  Poland.  We  are  happy 
to  have  you  here,   Mr.   Secretary  of  State, 


9  Given  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  First  Secretary 
Gierek  at  Warsaw;  First  Secretary  Gierek  spoke  in 
Polish  (text  from  White  House  press  release  (War- 
saw)). 
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Dr.  Kissinger.  Your  outstanding  role  in  the 
American  foreign  policy  is  well  known  to  us. 
We  are  glad,  Mr.  President,  to  be  able  to 
play  host  to  all  your  collaborators  who  have 
come  on  this  visit. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  paying  your  visit 
to  Poland  just  before  a  great  event  in  the 
life  of  Europe — before  the  final  decisive 
phase  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation. Indeed,  it  is  of  symptomatic  sig- 
nificance. 

It  was  Poland  that  some  years  ago  put  for- 
ward the  idea  of  such  a  meeting  and  jointly 
with  her  allies  in  the  political  and  defensive 
Warsaw  Treaty  launched  an  initiative  to 
convene  it. 

These  days,  we  are  about  to  leave  for  Hel- 
sinki to  approve  and  sign  the  decisions  of 
the  conference  which  is  the  common  achieve- 
ment and  success  of  all  the  participating 
states  of  our  continent,  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  decisions  of  the  conference 
shall  be  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
consolidation  of  peace  in  Europe,  which  rests 
on  the  foundation  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
political  and  territorial  order  established  as  a 
result  of  the  victory  of  nations  over  nazism, 
of  the  historic  Potsdam  decisions  and  post- 
war development. 

The  guiding  idea  of  those  decisions  is 
strengthening  of  the  feeling  of  security  and 
development  of  international  cooperation  em- 
bracing all  fields  of  life. 

Europe  has  had  a  long  and  stormy  history 
in  which  peaceful  development  interwove 
with  acute  conflicts  and  conquests  of  other 
continents.  The  two  World  Wars  were  un- 
leashed on  its  territory.  Today,  both  a  his- 
toric necessity  and  an  invaluable  chance  have 
emerged  to  establish  lasting  peace  and  make 
an  active  contribution  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
to  constructing  universal  peace. 

That  task  lies  in  the  vital  and  supreme 
interest  of  all  European  nations.  Each  of 
them  can  and  should  make  its  own  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  peace  and  co- 
operation. 

A  particular  role  in  this  regard  is  played 
by  our  ally  the  Soviet  Union.  Whereas  30 
years  ago  it  carried  the  heaviest  burden  of 
struggle  against  nazism,  today  it  spares  no 
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effort  to  promote  development  of  the  process 
of  detente  and  consolidate  international  se- 
curity. 

Likewise,  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  is  of  great  importance.  Your  country, 
Mr.  President,  lent  its  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  in  their  struggle  against 
forces  of  aggression  and  barbarity.  Today  it 
can  do  much  for  the  establishment  of  lasting 
peace  on  our  continent. 

We  are  fully  appreciative  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  American  Government  in  secur- 
ing the  success  of  the  European  conference. 
We  are  aware  of  the  great  weight  of  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  save  mankind  from  a  new  world 
war,  to  successfully  shape  the  international 
situation. 

We  rejoice  at  the  constructive  dialogue  be- 
tween you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

A  turn  for  detente  represents  an  outstand- 
ing beneficial  change  for  all  nations  in  their 
international  relations.  It  is  with  the  later 
process,  with  its  permanent  continuation, 
that  we  link  our  great  hopes  and  growing 
optimism  for  the  future  of  Europe  and  the 
world  at  large. 

We  also  link  it,  Mr.  President,  with  our 
plans  for  the  further  dynamic  development 
of  Poland,  the  implementation  of  which  re- 
quires peace  and  broader  cooperation — nota- 
ble in  the  economic  field — with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Poland  have 
had  a  long  and  very  difficult  history.  Over 
the  last  two  centuries,  its  chapters  have  been 
covered  with  heroic  struggle  for  the  right 
to  independent  existence. 

In  World  War  II,  in  which  you  too  served, 
sir,  showing  your  patriotism  and  battlefield 
gallantry,  we  lost  over  6  million  citizens  and 
over  40  percent  of  our  national  property.  It 
has  been  through  the  self-sacrificial  toil  of 
our  own  people  and  with  the  assistance  of 
our  unfailing  friends,  above  all,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  we  raised  this  country  from  ruins 
and  have  created  for  Poland  a  chance  for 


lasting  security  development  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

Within  her  just  and  inviolable  frontiers, 
linked  as  she  is  by  the  unbreakable  alliance 
with  her  Socialist  friends,  Poland  is  looking 
forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  and 
optimism. 

We  would  sincerely  wish  that  our  nation, 
so  often  harassed  by  wars  and  so  many  a 
time  having  to  start  life  anew,  could  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  period  of  lasting  peace. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  views  as  her  supreme  objective  of 
her  activities  in  the  international  forum. 

My  country  has  made  its  important  con- 
tribution to  creating  genuine  conditions  of 
security  in  Europe  and  to  strengthening  Eu- 
rope's peaceful  order.  It  contributed  and  con- 
tinues to  contribute  its  share  to  the  process 
of  international  detente.  Therefore  it  is  with 
particular  satisfaction  that  we  shall  welcome 
the  Helsinki  charter  of  European  peace  and 
shall  actively  pursue  the  implementation  of 
its  principles. 

Mr.  President,  our  common  desire  is  the 
further  expansion  of  Polish-American  rela- 
tions. We  assess  favorably  their  present  state 
and  dynamic  growth. 

The  decisions  and  agreements  which  we 
arrived  at  in  Washington  last  year  have  laid 
down  good  grounds  for  expansion  of  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries,  especially  in 
the  economic  field.  We  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
element  of  the  development  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  we  trust  it  is  likewise  beneficial  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  there  exist  favorable 
circumstances  to  go  still  further  in  its  pro- 
graming in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  1976  the  United  States 
will  observe  its  Bicentennial.  A  significant 
contribution  to  the  making  and  growth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  made  by  Poles.  The 
memory  of  our  two  peoples  is  well  aligned 
with  dignified  figures  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko, 
who  fought  for  the  independence  of  both  Po- 
land and  the  United  States. 

In  later  times,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Poles  who  immigrated  in  search  for  their 
work  and  bread  participated  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  American  economic  po- 
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tential.  Numerous  Polish  names  have  per- 
manently entered  the  history  of  American 
sciences  and  culture. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction,  as  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  work  for  its  development  and  also 
maintain  their  emotional  ties  with  the  coun- 
try of  their  forefathers.  We  take  great  satis- 
faction that  ever  more  frequently  they  visit 
Poland  and  take  pride  in  her  accomplish- 
ments. They  are  surely  glad  with  the  present 
development  of  Polish-American  relations, 
which  you,  Mr.  President,  promote  with  all 
your  heart  and  determination. 

I  wish  to  raise  this  toast  to  your  good 
health,  Mr.  President,  to  the  good  health  of 
Mrs.  Ford,  to  the  good  health  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  the  good  health  of  all  per- 
sons accompanying  you,  for  the  further  suc- 
cessful development  of  Polish-American  re- 
lations, to  the  success  of  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference, to  the  successes  in  consolidating  de- 
tente and  peace. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  First  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gierek,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  am  delighted  on  this  oc- 
casion to  be  your  guest,  along  with  my  son, 
and  we  regret  that  unfortunately  Mrs.  Ford 
could  not  be  here,  but  she  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
joining  us  later. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to 
this  very  great  country  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope, a  country  which  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  so  important  to  the  contemporary  world. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  friendship  with  Poland. 
And  I  am  determined  to  strengthen  that 
friendship. 

When  we  met  in  Washington  last  October, 
Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  I  pledged  our  coun- 
tries to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
respective  achievements  and  values.  Both  na- 
tions can  take  great  satisfaction  in  progress 
toward  that  goal.  We  have  made  vitally  im- 
portant advances  in  our  bilateral  relations. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
documents  that  we  signed  during  the  First 
Secretary's  visit,  and  I  am  pleased  to  cite  the 


continuing  efforts  of  both  sides  to  increase 
trade  and  commerce,  the  visits  and  exchanges 
between  our  scientists,  industrial  and  mining 
specialists,  and  agricultural  experts,  and  the 
educational  and  cultural  programs  which 
each  year  enable  more  Poles  and  more  Ameri- 
cans to  know  each  other  and  to  exchange 
ideas. 

The  United  States  recently  presented  the 
World  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  Bicentennial 
Exhibition  in  Warsaw.  It  vividly  depicted 
America's  past  and  Poland's  long  and  close 
association  with  us. 

You  may  remember  one  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  remarks  featured  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. According  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  hu- 
man felicity  is  produced  not  so  much  by  great 
pieces  of  good  fortune  that  seldom  happen 
as  by  little  advantages  that  occur  every  day. 

We  have  men  and  women  of  great  vision  in 
Poland  and  in  America,  but  we  realize  that 
real  progress  in  the  relations  between  coun- 
tries really  comes  from  the  millions  who  give 
form  as  well  as  substance  to  the  aspirations 
of  their  governments. 

Distinguished  host,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  all  Polish 
and  American  citizens,  scholars,  scientists, 
workers,  farmers,  writers,  musicians,  and 
others,  who  day  by  day  are  striving  to  devel- 
op the  little  advantages  so  important  to  the 
growing  friendship  between  our  countries. 

At  this  time,  may  I  offer  a  toast  to  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  and  to  the  Polish  people. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  SIGNED  AT  WARSAW 
JULY  28 

White  House  press  release   (Warsaw)    dated  July  28 

As  a  result  of  the  conversations  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  and  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party,  Edward 
Gierek,  both  sides  agreed  to  the  following  Joint 
Statement. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party  reaffirm  their 
determination    to    make    their    contribution    to    the 
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consolidation  of  detente,  to  the  strengthening  of 
international  security,  and  to  the  development  of 
bilateral  relations  to  their  mutual  advantage,  as 
denned  in  the  course  of  their  previous  meetings  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles 
of  United  States-Polish  Relations  of  1974,  as  well  as 
other  agreements  concluded  by  the  two  countries 
in  recent  years. 

The  President  and  the  First  Secretary  welcome 
with  satisfaction  the  convocation  of  the  final  stage 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  on  July  30th  of  this  year  in  Helsinki.  Both 
sides  consider  the  convocation  of  the  Conference 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  continuing  process  of 
international  detente  and  express  their  hope  that  it 
will  be  regarded  as  an  historic  event. 

Both  sides  expressed  their  will  to  do  all  they  can 
so  that  the  results  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  contained  in  the  final 
document,  become  a  genuine  and  strong  stimulus 
for  positively  shaping  relations  among  the  partici- 
pant states.  They  expressed  their  confidence  that  the 
implementation  of  the  decisions  by  all  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  Conference  would  contribute  to  the 
further  strengthening  of  peace  in  Europe  and  de- 
veloping ever  broader,  all-round  cooperation  among 
them.  Both  sides  are  in  full  agreement  that  security 
in  Europe  is  indivisible  and  that  it  remains  closely 
linked  with  peace  and  security  in  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Both  sides  note  that  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  will  be  followed  up  by 
further  meetings  at  the  level  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  of 
participant  states. 

In  the  course  of  their  exchange  of  views,  both 
sides  fully  agreed  that  efforts  to  strengthen  political 
detente  in  Europe  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
process  of  military  detente.  In  this  context,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  attach  significant  importance  to  the 
Vienna  talks  on  the  Mutual  Reduction  of  Armed 
Forces  and  Armament  in  Central  Europe  and  As- 
sociated Measures  and  expressed  their  will  to 
achieve  progress  in  these  talks. 

The  Polish  side  expressed  its  full  support  for  the 
dialogue  and  development  of  relations  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.— the  two  states  which  bear 
special  responsibility  for  world  peace.  The  Polish 
side  voiced  its  belief  that  in  particular  the  talks  and 
the  agreements  concerning  strategic  arms  limitation 
strengthen  world  peace  and  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  further  limitations  and  reduction  of  strategic 
arms. 

Both  sides  presented  their  respective  views  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Treaty  on  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  were  in  agreement  as  to  the 


fundamental  importance  of  the  Treaty  for  prevent- 
ing the  danger  of  proliferation  of  these  weapons. 

They  also  considered  that  the  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  was  very  important  for  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Both  sides  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  making  all  possible  efforts  to  bring  this 
Conference  to  a  successful  conclusion  next  year, 
keeping  in  mind  the  just  interests  of  all  states. 

They  also  reviewed  matters  related  to  the  grow- 
ing need  to  develop  cooperation  among  states, 
notably  in  the  field  of  raw  materials,  energy,  and 
food.  They  reaffirmed  their  will  to  act,  each  side 
according  to  its  own  possibilities  and  priorities, 
toward  alleviating  and  solving  the  existing  problems. 
The  two  sides  agreed  that  as  a  result  of  their 
bilateral  cooperation  in  selected  fields  of  energy, 
they  can  considerably  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  and 
other  peoples. 

The  President  and  the  First  Secretary  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  continuing,  on  all  levels, 
efforts  to  promote  international  economic  coopera- 
tion and  to  remove  barriers  and  obstacles. 

Both  sides  intend  to  work  toward  broadening  in- 
ternational scientific  cooperation.  In  this  respect, 
the  Polish  side  pointed  to  the  significance  of  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  program,  seeing  in  it  a  symbol  of  the 
opportunities  arising  from  joint  efforts  of  nations 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind  in  the  era  of  interna- 
tional detente. 

The  President  and  the  First  Secretary  confirmed 
their  support  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the 
objectives  and  principles  set  out  in  its  Charter. 

The  two  sides  reaffirmed  the  usefulness  of  their 
contacts  and  consultations  to  date  and  reaffirm  their 
readiness  to  continue  them  on  various  levels  and  in 
various  forums. 

II. 

During  the  talks,  the  President  and  the  First 
Secretary  reviewed  US-Polish  bilateral  relations, 
noting  with  satisfaction  the  progress  achieved,  which 
corresponds  to  the  interests  of  both  nations  and  is 
in  conformity  with  the  long  and  rich  traditions  link- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Poland. 

The  two  sides  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment 
that  the  Statements  signed  on  October  8,  1974,  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party, 
Edward  Gierek,  to  the  United  States,  constitute  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  further  strengthening  of 
peaceful  and  friendly  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland  and  they  were  happy  to 
note  the  successful  implementation  of  the  respective 
economic  agreements. 

Attaching  particular  weight  to  the  growth  of 
trade  exchanges,  both  leaders  considered  a  further 
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substantial  increase  in  trade  turnover  between  their 
two  countries  to  be  a  feasible,  realistic,  and  desir- 
able goal.  Both  sides  expressed  their  intention  to 
act  jointly  in  removing  difficulties  that  may  arise. 
They  will  lend  particular  support  in  this  respect  to 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  US-Polish  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Both  sides  noted  the  further  successful  develop- 
ment of  financial  cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  recognized  its  impact  on  the  pace  and 
scope  of  industrial  co-production.  They  are  resolved 
to  encourage  further  cooperation  between  the  firms 
and  enterprises  of  both  sides. 

Emphasizing  the  jrreat  role  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical cooperation,  both  sides  appraised  positively 
the  work  done  so  far  in  putting  into  effect  the 
Agreement  on  Funding  of  Cooperation  in  Science 
and  Technology.  They  also  expressed  their  support 
for  its  further  expansion,  especially  in  such  fields 
as  coal  mining  and  coal  processing,  the  protection 
of  the  environment,  and  transportation. 

The  two  leaders  also  attached  importance  to  the 
longstanding  tradition  of  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
health  protection,  drugs,  and  biological  materials. 
Under  the  program,  joint  research  will  be  con- 
tinued, including  such  fields  as  oncology,  health 
problems  related  to  food  and  drugs,  and  planning, 
delivery,  and  evaluation  of  health  services,  especially 
those  to  mothers  and  children. 

The  two  sides  believe  that  there  exist  broad  pos- 
sibilities that  the  traditional  field  of  cooperation 
between  both  countries — trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— be  broadened  and  supplemented  by  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  in  agriculture,  particularly 
in  stockbreeding,  production  of  fodders,  technology 
of  food  preservation,  and  production  of  high-quality 
varieties  of  protein. 

Mindful  of  the  importance  of  the  rational  use  of 
the  food  resources  of  the  oceans,  both  sides  will 
continue  to  cooperate  in  the  field  of  fishing  and 
maritime  economy. 

In  seeking  to  broaden  relations  and  contacts  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Poland, 
both  sides  shall  continue  to  encourage  tourism  be- 
tween them.  They  expressed  their  interest  in  further 
facilitating  and  developing  air  transportation 
between  the  two  countries. 

Both  sides  will  encourage  and  facilitate  all  ex- 
changes of  people  between  the  two  nations  in  order 
that  they  may  contribute  to  broader  relations  and 
better  understanding.  They  will  continue  to  pro- 
mote cultural  exchanges  and  will  encourage  further 
contacts  and  cooperation  between  civic,  scientific, 
sports,  and  youth  organizations,  as  well  as  between 
cities  of  both  countries. 

Both  sides  stressed  the  significance  of  historical 
traditions   for   the    strengthening   of  friendship   be- 
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tween  the  two  nations.  They  pointed  to  the  positive 
role  played  by  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  in 
the  enrichment  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland. 

Both  sides  agreed  that,  in  the  spirit  of  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  the  two  nations,  they  will 
continue  their  efforts  to  solve  humanitarian  prob- 
lems affecting  their  citizens. 

III. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish 
United  Workers'  Party  expressed  their  profound 
satisfaction  with  the  conversations  they  held  and 
voiced  their  conviction  that  the  results  of  these  talks 
will  be  of  great  significance  for  further  American- 
Polish  cooperation. 

Warsaw,  July  28, 1975. 

Gerald  Ford 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Edward  Gierek 

First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 

Polish  United  Workers'  Party 


JOINT   COMMUNIQUE   ISSUED  AT   KRAKOW 
JULY   29 


White   House   press   release    (Krakow)    dated   July  29 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Ford  made  an  official 
visit  to  Poland  July  28-29,  1975,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party,  Edward  Gierek, 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic.  The  President  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

2.  During  the  visit,  the  President  held  talks  with 
First  Secretary  Gierek. 

3.  Plenary  talks  were  also  held  with  the  par- 
ticipation of: 

From  the  American  side:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Gerald  R.  Ford;  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  Henry  A.  Kissinger; 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Warsaw  Richard  T.  Davies;  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft;  Counselor  of 
the  Department  of  State  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt;  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs 
Arthur  A.  Hartman;  Senior  Staff  Member  of  the 
National    Security  Council   A.   Denis   Clift,   and   Di- 
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rector  Nicholas  G.  Andrews  of  the  Office  of  Eastern 
European  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

From  the  Polish  side:  The  First  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  United  Workers' 
Party,  Edward  Gierek;  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  Henryk  Jablonski;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  Piotr  Jaroszewicz;  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Stefan  Olszowski;  Member 
of  the  Secretariat  and  Head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish  United 
Workers'  Party  Ryszard  Frelek;  Director  of  the 
Chancellery  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party  Jerzy 
Waszczuk;  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  Kazimierz 
Secomski;  Undersecretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Romuald  Spasowski;  Under- 
secretary of  State  in  the  Office  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  press  spokesman  of  the  Government 
Wlodzimierz  Janiurek;  Ambassador  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  in  Washington  Witold  Trampczyn- 
ski;  Director  of  Department  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Jan  Kinast. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  held  talks  with  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs   Stefan   Olszowski. 

5.  President  Ford  and  the  persons  accompanying 
him  viewed  Warsaw  and  acquainted  themselves  with 
its  reconstruction  and  development.  The  President 
of  the  City,  Jerzy  Majowski,  accompanied  them. 

6.  On  the  second  day  of  the  visit,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  went  to  Oswiecim 
(Auschwitz),  where  he  laid  a  wreath  at  the  Inter- 
national Monument  and  signed  the  Memorial  Book. 

7.  President  Ford  visited  Krakow.  He  was  greeted 
in  the  central  marketplace  by  the  President  of  the 
City  of  Krakow,  Jerzy  Pekala.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  short  speech  to  the  assembled 
citizens.  The  President  also  visited  the  American 
Children's  Hospital  in  Poland,  at  Prokocim  near 
Krakow,  which  was  built  with  the  support  of 
American   funds. 

8.  The  discussions  and  meetings  which  were  held 
between  the  President  and  the  First  Secretary  and 
their  advisers  took  place  in  a  friendly  and  construc- 
tive atmosphere  and  were  characterized  by  mutual 
striving  further  to  develop  and  strengthen  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Poland.  They  re- 
viewed U.S.-Polish  relations  and  discussed  interna- 
tional matters  of  mutual  interest. 

9.  As  a  result  of  their  talks,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Pclish  United  Workers'  Party,  Edward  Gierek, 
signed  a  Joint  Statement  on  July  28. 

10.  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  First  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Gierek  for 
the    cordial    hospitality    arranged    for    them.    They 


were  grateful  to  all  the  Poles  who  gave  them  such 
a  warm  reception,  traditional  in  Poland. 

11.  The  President  and  the  First  Secretary  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  and  desire  for  future  visits 
at  the  highest  level  between  the  leaders  of  the  two 
countries  which  would  strengthen  U.S.-Polish  rela- 
tions still  more.  It  was  agreed  that  specific  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  through  diplomatic  channels. 

12.  Warsaw,  July  29,  1975. 

Gerald  Ford 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Edward  Gierek 

First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 

Polish  United  Workers'  Party 


ARRIVAL,   HELSINKI,  JULY  29 

White   House   press   release    (Helsinki)    dated   July  29 

President  Kekkonen,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: Mrs.  Ford  and  our  son  Jack  join  me  in 
expressing  our  very  great  pleasure  in  being 
in  Finland  on  this  occasion.  I  extend  to  the 
Finnish  Government  and  to  the  Finnish  peo- 
ple the  warm  friendship  and  the  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  United  States  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Finland  is  a  most  appropriate  host  for  this 
final  stage  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  join  the  other  par- 
ticipants so  that  together  we  will  take 
another  step  in  the  building  of  a  peaceful, 
cooperative,  and  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship among  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

This  meeting  in  Helsinki  can  give  new  im- 
petus to  the  process  of  detente.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  document  we  will  sign  must  be 
translated  into  policies  and  actions  by  the 
participating  states  if  we  are  to  realize  the 
promises  of  greater  security  and  cooperation 
in  Europe. 

The  United  States  will  participate  fully  in 
this  process.  American  security  and  well- 
being  are  tied  to  the  security  and  to  the 
stability  of  Europe. 

While  our  agenda  for  the  next  few  days 
will  be  full,  Mr.  President,  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  you  and  enjoying  the 
renowned  hospitality  of  Helsinki  and  Fin- 
land. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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REMARKS  BY   PRESIDENT  FORD  AND  GENERAL 
SECRETARY   BREZHNEV,  JULY  30  7 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  were  your  talks 
about? 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev:  Our  rela- 
tions with  America.  You  know,  we  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  relations — commercial,  po- 
litical. We  centered  our  attention  on  the 
questions  of  strategic  disarmament.  We  had 
very  little  time,  so  we  had  not  enough  time 
to  finish  the  talks. 

On  the  whole,  our  talks  took  place  in  a 
businesslike,  friendly  atmosphere. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  were  you  talking 
with  the  General  Secretary? 

President  Ford:  I  felt  the  bilateral  discus- 
sions, the  discussions  concerning  strategic 
arms  limitation,  the  total  atmosphere,  was 
very  constructive.  It  was  businesslike,  very 
friendly,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  we  meet 
again  on  Saturday  further  progress  will 
materialize. 

Q.  Mr.  General  Secretary,  you  seem  to 
be  in  an  unusually  good  mood.  Are  you 
pleased  to  see  the  Security  Conference  begin- 
ning today? 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev :  What  do  you 
think? 

Q.  What  do  you  think  this  conference  will 
accomplish  for  the  world? 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev:  What  would 
you  like  it  to  accomplish,  madam? 

Q.  I  asked  you  the  question.  It  is  not  fair 
to  turn  the  question  around. 

General  Secretary  Brezhnev:  I  want  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  reign  in  Europe.  I  want 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  live  at  peace  with 
each  other,  not  to  interfere  in  each  other's 
domestic  affairs  where  the  sovereignty  of 
each  nation  of  Europe  is  assured.  Is  that  a 
little  achievement? 

Q.  You  think  there  will  be  no  interference 
with  borders  after  this? 


7  Made  to  the  press  following  a  meeting  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  residence  at  Helsinki;  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  spoke  in  Russian  (text  from  White 
House  press  release   (Helsinki)). 
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General  Secretary  Brezhnev:  I  think  so, 
yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  are  you  ivanting 
from  this  Helsinki  Conference? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  that  the  peace  in 
Europe  will  be  enhanced.  I  believe  that  the 
overall  peace  of  the  world  will  be  encouraged 
and  broadened.  And  it  is  my  judgment  that 
progress  will  be  the  net  result. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


REMARKS   BY   PRESIDENT   FORD  AND  TURKISH 
PRIME   MINISTER   DEMIREL,  JULY  31  8 

Prime  Minister  I)  emir  el:  We  have  re- 
viewed our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Turkish-U.S.  relations,  and  as  far  as  Turkey 
is  concerned,  these  relations  are  very  valu- 
able and  we  will  do  our  best  not  to  spoil  these 
relations. 

President  Ford:  Let  me  reemphasize  that 
I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  remove  any 
roadblocks  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  because  we  feel  good  relations  with 
Turkey  are  of  utmost  importance  to  Turkey 
and  the  United  States  and  to  the  free  world, 
to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Q.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  keeping 
the  monitoring  equipment  going  in  the  bases 
in  Turkey,  the  American  radio? 

Prime  Minister  Demirel:  For  the  time 
being,  we  have  stopped  the  activities,  as  you 
know. 

Q.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  starting 
them  again? 

Prime  Minister  Demirel:  We  will  see. 

Q.  What  does  it  depend  upon? 

Prime  Minister  Demirel:  I  cannot  tell  you 
right  now. 

President  Ford:  Good  luck  this  morning. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  sir. 


8  Made  to  the  press  following  a  breakfast  meeting 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  residence  (text  from  White 
House  press  release  (Helsinki)). 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE   CONFERENCE   ON   SECURITY 
AND   COOPERATION   IN   EUROPE,  AUGUST   1 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  August  11 

Mr.  Chairman  [Walter  Kieber,  Head  of 
Government  of  Liechtenstein],  my  distin- 
guished colleagues:  May  I  begin  by  express- 
ing to  the  Governments  of  Finland  and 
Switzerland,  which  have  been  superb  hosts 
for  the  several  phases  of  this  conference,  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  my  associates  for  their 
efficiency  and  hospitality. 

Particularly  to  you,  President  Kekkonen, 
I  must  convey  to  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Finland,  on  behalf  of  the  214  million  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  longstanding  affection  and 
admiration  which  all  my  countrymen  hold 
for  your  brave  and  beautiful  land. 

We  are  bound  together  by  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  ties,  our  fervent  love  for  freedom 
and  independence,  which  knows  no  homeland 
but  the  human  heart.  It  is  a  sentiment  as 
enduring  as  the  granite  rock  on  which  this 
city  stands  and  as  moving  as  the  music  of 
Sibelius.  Our  visit  here,  though  short,  has 
brought  us  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
pride,  industry,  and  friendliness  which 
Americans  always  associate  with  the  Finnish 
nation. 

The  nations  assembled  here  have  kept  the 
general  peace  in  Europe  for  30  years.  Yet 
there  have  been  too  many  narrow  escapes 
from  major  conflict.  There  remains,  to  this 
day,  the  urgent  issue  of  how  to  construct  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  peoples. 

I  have  not  come  across  the  Atlantic  to  say 
what  all  of  us  already  know — that  nations 
now  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  civilization 
and  therefore  all  our  foreign  policies  must 
have  as  their  one  supreme  objective  the  pre- 
vention of  a  thermonuclear  war.  Nor  have  I 
come  to  dwell  upon  the  hard  realities  of  con- 
tinuing ideological  differences,  political  rival- 
ries, and  military  competition  that  persist 
among  us. 

I  have  come  to  Helsinki  as  a  spokesman 
for  a  nation  whose  vision  has  always  been 
forward,  whose  people  have  always  de- 
manded that  the  future  be  brighter  than  the 
past,  and  whose  united  will  and  purpose  at 


this  hour  is  to  work  diligently  to  promote 
peace  and  progress  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  all  mankind. 

I  am  simply  here  to  say  to  my  colleagues: 
We  owe  it  to  our  children,  to  the  children  of 
all  continents,  not  to  miss  any  opportunity, 
not  to  malinger  for  one  minute,  not  to  spare 
ourselves  or  allow  others  to  shirk  in  the 
monumental  task  of  building  a  better  and  a 
safer  world. 

The  American  people,  like  the  people  of 
Europe,  know  well  that  mere  assertions  of 
good  will,  passing  changes  in  the  political 
mood  of  governments,  laudable  declarations 
of  principles,  are  not  enough.  But  if  we  pro- 
ceed with  care,  with  commitment  to  real 
progress,  there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  turn 
our  peoples'  hopes  into  realities. 

In  recent  years,  nations  represented  here 
have  sought  to  ease  potential  conflicts.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we 
prematurely  congratulate  ourselves. 

Military  competition  must  be  controlled. 
Political  competition  must  be  restrained. 
Crises  must  not  be  manipulated  or  exploited 
for  unilateral  advantages  that  could  lead  us 
again  to  the  brink  of  war.  The  process  of 
negotiation  must  be  sustained,  not  at  a  snail's 
pace,  but  with  demonstrated  enthusiasm  and 
visible  progress. 

Nowhere  are  the  challenges  and  the  op- 
portunities greater  and  more  evident  than  in 
Europe.  That  is  why  this  conference  brings 
us  all  together.  Conflict  in  Europe  shakes  the 
world.  Twice  in  this  century  we  have  paid 
dearly  for  this  lesson;  at  other  times,  we 
have  come  perilously  close  to  calamity.  We 
dare  not  forget  the  tragedy  and  the  terror 
of  those  times. 

Peace  is  not  a  piece  of  paper. 

But  lasting  peace  is  at  least  possible  today 
because  we  have  learned  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  last  30  years  that  peace  is  a 
process  requiring  mutual  restraint  and  prac- 
tical arrangements. 

This  conference  is  a  part  of  that  process — 
a  challenge,  not  a  conclusion.  We  face  un- 
resolved problems  of  military  security  in 
Europe;  we  face  them  with  very  real  differ- 
ences in  values  and  in  aims.  But  if  we  deal 
with  them  with  careful  preparation,  if  we 
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focus  on  concrete  issues,  if  we  maintain 
forward  movement,  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  real  progress. 

The  era  of  confrontation  that  has  divided 
Europe  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  may  now  be  ending.  There  is  a  new  per- 
ception and  a  shared  perception  of  a  change 
for  the  better,  away  from  confrontation  and 
toward  new  possibilities  for  secure  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  cooperation.  That  is  what 
we  all  have  been  saying  here.  I  welcome  and 
I  share  these  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  postwar  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  consistently  directed  toward  the  re- 
building of  Europe  and  the  rebirth  of 
Europe's  historic  identity.  The  nations  of 
the  West  have  worked  together  for  peace 
and  progress  throughout  Europe.  From  the 
very  start,  we  have  taken  the  initiative  by 
stating  clear  goals  and  areas  for  negotiation. 

We  have  sought  a  structure  of  European 
relations  tempering  rivalry  with  restraint, 
power  with  moderation,  building  upon  the 
traditional  bonds  that  link  us  with  old 
friends,  and  reaching  out  to  forge  new  ties 
with  former  and  potential  adversaries. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  some  sub- 
stantial achievements. 

We  see  the  Four-Power  agreement  on 
Berlin  of  1971  as  the  end  of  a  perennial  crisis 
that  on  at  least  three  occasions  brought  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  doom. 

The  agreements  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  the  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  related  intra-German  ac- 
cords enable  Central  Europe  and  the  world 
to  breathe  easier. 

The  start  of  East-West  talks  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  demonstrate 
a  determination  to  deal  with  military  secu- 
rity problems  of  the  Continent. 

The  1972  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  antiballistic 
missiles  and  the  interim  agreement  limiting 
strategic  offensive  arms  were  the  first  solid 
breakthroughs  in  what  must  be  a  continuing 
long-term  process  of  limiting  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  this  conference  will 
spur  further  practical  and  concrete  results. 
It  affords  a  welcome  opportunity  to  widen 
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the  circle  of  those  countries  involved  in  eas- 
ing tensions  between  East  and  West. 

Participation  in  the  work  of  detente  and 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  detente  must 
be  everybody's  business,  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. But  detente  can  succeed  only  if  every- 
body understands  what  detente  actually  is: 

First,  detente  is  an  evolutionary  process, 
not  a  static  condition.  Many  formidable  chal- 
lenges yet  remain. 

Second,  the  success  of  detente,  of  the 
process  of  detente,  depends  on  new  behavior 
patterns  that  give  life  to  all  our  solemn 
declarations.  The  goals  we  are  stating  today 
are  the  yardstick  by  which  our  performance 
will  be  measured. 

The  people  of  all  Europe — and,  I  assure 
you,  the  people  of  North  America — are 
thoroughly  tired  of  having  their  hopes  raised 
and  then  shattered  by  empty  words  and  un- 
fulfilled pledges.  We  had  better  say  what  we 
mean  and  mean  what  we  say,  or  we  will  have 
the  anger  of  our  citizens  to  answer. 

While  we  must  not  expect  miracles,  we 
can,  and  we  do,  expect  steady  progress  that 
comes  in  steps — steps  that  are  related  to 
each  other,  that  link  our  actions  with  words 
in  various  areas  of  our  relations. 

Finally,  there  must  be  an  acceptance  of 
mutual  obligation.  Detente,  as  I  have  often 
said,  must  be  a  two-way  street.  Tensions  can- 
not be  eased  by  one  side  alone.  Both  sides 
must  want  detente  and  work  to  achieve  it. 
Both  sides  must  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  this  ex- 
traordinary gathering  in  Helsinki  proves 
that  all  our  peoples  share  a  concern  for  Eu- 
rope's future  and  for  a  better  and  more 
peaceful  world.  But  what  else  does  it  prove? 
How  shall  we  assess  the  results? 

Our  delegations  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  produce  documents  which  restate 
noble  and  praiseworthy  political  principles. 
They  spell  out  guidelines  for  national  be- 
havior and  international  cooperation. 

But  every  signatory  should  know  that  if 
these  are  to  be  more  than  the  latest  chapter 
in  a  long  and  sorry  volume  of  unfulfilled 
declarations,  every  party  must  be  dedicated 
to  making  them  come  true. 

These  documents  which  we  will  sign  rep- 
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resent  another  step — how  long  or  short  a 
step  only  time  will  tell — in  the  process  of 
detente  and  reconciliation  in  Europe.  Our 
peoples  will  be  watching  and  measuring  our 
progress.  They  will  ask  how  these  noble 
sentiments  are  being  translated  into  actions 
that  bring  about  a  more  secure  and  just 
order  in  the  daily  lives  of  each  of  our  nations 
and  its  citizens. 

The  documents  produced  here  represent 
compromises,  like  all  international  negotia- 
tions, but  these  principles  we  have  agreed 
upon  are  more  than  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  governmental  positions: 

— They  affirm  the  most  fundamental 
human  rights:  liberty  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  faith;  the  exercise  of  civil  and 
political  rights;  the  rights  of  minorities. 

— They  call  for  a  freer  flow  of  informa- 
tion, ideas,  and  people;  greater  scope  for  the 
press;  cultural  and  educational  exchange; 
family  reunification;  the  right  to  travel  and 
to  marriage  between  nationals  of  different 
states;  and  for  the  protection  of  the  priceless 
heritage  of  our  diverse  cultures. 

— They  offer  wide  areas  for  greater  co- 
operation: trade,  industrial  production,  sci- 
ence and  technology,  the  environment, 
transportation,  health,  space,  and  the  oceans. 

— They  reaffirm  the  basic  principles  of 
relations  between  states:  nonintervention, 
sovereign  equality,  self-determination,  terri- 
torial integrity,  inviolability  of  frontiers, 
and  the  possibility  of  change  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  United  States  gladly  subscribes  to 
this  document  because  we  subscribe  to  every 
one  of  these  principles. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  the  United  States 
of  America  was  born  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  The  descendants  of  Europeans 
who  proclaimed  their  independence  in  Amer- 
ica expressed  in  that  declaration  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  as- 
serted not  only  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  but  they  are  endowed  with  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The    founders    of    my    country    did    not 


merely  say  that  all  Americans  should  have 
these  rights,  but  all  men  everywhere  should 
have  these  rights.  And  these  principles  have 
guided  the  United  States  of  America 
throughout  its  two  centuries  of  nationhood. 
They  have  given  hopes  to  millions  in  Europe 
and  on  every  continent. 

I  have  been  asked  why  I  am  here  today. 

I  am  here  because  I  believe,  and  my  coun- 
trymen believe,  in  the  interdependence  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  indeed  in  the 
interdependence  of  the  entire  family  of  man. 

I  am  here  because  the  leaders  of  34  other 
governments  are  here — the  states  of  Europe 
and  of  our  good  neighbor  Canada,  with  whom 
we  share  an  open  border  of  5,526  miles  along 
which  there  stands  not  a  single  armed  soldier 
and  across  which  our  two  peoples  have  moved 
in  friendship  and  mutual  respect  for  160 
years. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  is  not  a  single  people  represented 
here  whose  blood  does  not  flow  in  the  veins 
of  Americans  and  whose  culture  and  tradi- 
tions have  not  enriched  the  heritage  which 
we  Americans  prize  so  highly. 

When  two  centuries  ago  the  United  States 
of  America  issued  a  declaration  of  high 
principles,  the  cynics  and  doubters  of  that 
day  jeered  and  scoffed.  Yet,  11  long  years 
later  our  independence  was  won  and  the 
stability  of  our  Republic  was  really  achieved 
through  the  incorporation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  our  Constitution. 

But  those  principles,  though  they  are  still 
being  perfected,  remain  the  guiding  lights 
of  an  American  policy.  And  the  American 
people  are  still  dedicated,  as  they  were  then, 
to  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind and  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  all  peoples  everywhere. 

To  our  fellow  participants  in  this  confer- 
ence: My  presence  here  symbolizes  my  coun- 
try's vital  interest  in  Europe's  future.  Our 
future  is  bound  with  yours.  Our  economic 
well-being,  as  well  as  our  security,  is  linked 
increasingly  with  yours.  The  distance  of 
geography  is  bridged  by  our  common  herit- 
age and  our  common  destiny.  The  United 
States  therefore  intends  to  participate  fully 
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in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  in  turning  the 
results  of  this  conference  into  a  living 
reality. 

To  America's  allies:  We  in  the  West  must 
vigorously  pursue  the  course  upon  which  we 
have  embarked  together,  reinforced  by  one 
another's  strength  and  mutual  confidence. 
Stability  in  Europe  requires  equilibrium  in 
Europe.  Therefore  I  assure  you  that  my 
country  will  continue  to  be  a  concerned  and 
reliable  partner.  Our  partnership  is  far  more 
than  a  matter  of  formal  agreements.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  beliefs,  traditions,  and  ties  that 
are  of  deep  significance  to  the  American 
people.  We  are  proud  that  these  values  are 
expressed  in  this  document. 

To  the  countries  of  the  East:  The  United 
States  considers  that  the  principles  on  which 
this  conference  has  agreed  are  part  of  the 
great  heritage  of  European  civilization, 
which  we  all  hold  in  trust  for  all  mankind. 
To  my  country,  they  are  not  cliches  or  empty 
phrases.  We  take  this  work  and  these  words 
very  seriously.  We  will  spare  no  effort  to 
ease  tensions  and  to  solve  problems  between 
us,  but  it  is  important  that  you  recognize  the 
deep  devotion  of  the  American  people  and 
their  government  to  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  thus  to  the 
pledges  that  this  conference  has  made  re- 
garding the  freer  movement  of  people,  ideas, 
information. 

In  building  a  political  relationship  between 
East  and  West,  we  face  many  challenges. 

Berlin  has  a  special  significance.  It  has 
been  a  flashpoint  of  confrontation  in  the 
past.  It  can  provide  an  example  of  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  future.  The  United  States 
regards  it  as  a  test  of  detente  and  of  the 
principles  of  this  conference.  We  welcome 
the  fact  that,  subject  to  Four-Power  rights 
and  responsibilities,  the  results  of  CSCE  ap- 
ply to  Berlin,  as  they  do  throughout  Europe. 

Military  stability  in  Europe  has  kept  the 
peace.  While  maintaining  that  stability,  it  is 
now  time  to  reduce  substantially  the  high 
levels  of  military  forces  on  both  sides.  Nego- 
tiations now  underway  in  Vienna  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  so  far  have  not 
produced  the  results  for  which  I  had  hoped. 
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The  United  States  stands  ready  to  demon- 
strate flexibility  in  moving  these  negotiations 
forward,  if  others  will  do  the  same.  An  agree- 
ment that  enhances  mutual  security  is  feasi- 
ble— and  essential. 

The  United  States  also  intends  to  pursue 
vigorously  a  further  agreement  on  strategic 
arms  limitations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
remains  a  priority  of  American  policy.  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  and  I  agreed  last 
November  in  Vladivostok  on  the  essentials 
of  a  new  accord  limiting  strategic  offensive 
weapons  for  the  next  10  years.  We  are  mov- 
ing forward  in  our  bilateral  discussions  here 
in  Helsinki. 

The  world  faces  an  unprecedented  danger 
in  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technology. 
The  nations  of  Europe  share  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  an  international  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  en- 
ergy are  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. We  must  find  ways  to  spread  these  bene- 
fits while  safeguarding  the  world  against  the 
menace  of  weapons  proliferation. 

To  the  other  nations  of  Europe  represented 
at  this  conference:  We  value  the  work  you 
have  done  here  to  help  bring  all  of  Europe 
together.  Your  right  to  live  in  peace  and  in- 
dependence is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  our 
effort.  Your  continuing  contribution  will  be 
indispensable. 

To  those  nations  not  participating  and  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world:  The  solemn  ob- 
ligation undertaken  in  these  documents  to 
promote  fundamental  rights,  economic  and 
social  progress,  and  well-being  applies  ulti- 
mately to  all  peoples. 

Can  we  truly  speak  of  peace  and  security 
without  addressing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world  or  the  creation  of  more 
sophisticated  forms  of  warfare?  Can  peace 
be  divisible  between  areas  of  tranquillity  and 
regions  of  conflict? 

Can  Europe  truly  flourish  if  we  do  not  all 
address  ourselves  to  the  evil  of  hunger  in 
countries  less  fortunate  than  we ;  to  the  new 
dimensions  of  economic  and  energy  issues 
that  underline  our  own  progress;  to  the  dia- 
logue between  producers  and  consumers,  be- 
tween exporters  and  importers,  between  in- 
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dustrial  countries  and  less  developed  ones? 
And  can  there  be  stability  and  progress  in  the 
absence  of  justice  and  fundamental  free- 
doms? 

Our  people  want  a  better  future.  Their  ex- 
pectations have  been  raised  by  the  very  real 
steps  that  have  already  been  taken — in  arms 
control,  political  negotiations,  and  expansion 
of  contacts  and  economic  relations.  Our  pres- 
ence here  offers  them  further  hope.  We  must 
not  let  them  down. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
can  reach  agreement  so  that  our  astronauts 
can  fit  together  the  most  intricate  scientific 
equipment,  work  together,  and  shake  hands 
137  miles  out  in  space,  we  as  statesmen  have 
an  obligation  to  do  as  well  on  earth. 

History  will  judge  this  conference  not  by 
what  we  say  here  today,  but  by  what  we  do 
tomorrow — not  by  the  promises  we  make,  but 
by  the  promises  we  keep. 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER   SESSION  ABOARD 
AIR   FORCE   ONE,  AUGUST  2   (EXCERPTS)9 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  where 
you  made  progress  on  SALT,  and  do  you 
think  that  tve  will  have  a  SALT  agreement 
by  the  end  of  the  year? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  should 
get  into  the  details  of  where  we  made  prog- 
ress, but  the  two  sessions  with  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  myself  resulted  in  progress.  We  have 
referred  to  the  technicians  in  Geneva  our 
areas  of  agreement,  and  they  are  going  to 
work  out  the  details. 

I  am  encouraged — it  was  constructive  and 
friendly — and  our  plans  are  no  different  to- 
day for  any  subsequent  meetings  than  they 
were  before. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  "progress"  is  a  bit  of  a 
vague  term.  Can  you  characterize  it  as  sig- 
nificant progress,  minor  progress,  and  spe- 
cifically do  you  still  hope  for  an  agreement 


*  Held  by  President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
with  the  press  pool  aboard  Air  Force  One  en  route 
from  Helsinki  to  Bucharest;  for  the  complete  tran- 
script, see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments dated  Aug.  11,  1975,  p.  815. 


to  be  signed  by  the  end  of  this  year? 

President  Ford:  I  would  say  the  progress 
was  encouraging,  and  that  is  also  a  word 
that  could  be  qualified,  but  it  was  encourag- 
ing. 

It  is  very  difficult,  these  negotiations, 
where  it  requires  mutual  give-and-take,  so 
if  we  want  the  end  result,  which  is  peace,  a 
reduction  of  the  arms  burden,  it  requires 
some  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  people,  myself  and  our 
people.  So,  when  I  say  "encouraging,"  I 
think  we  are  edging  toward  that  mutual 
objective. 

Q.  By  the  end  of  the  year? 

President  Ford:  Hopefully. 

Q.  Sir,  you  say  you  are  sending  the  tech- 
nicians to  Geneva  to  complete  the  areas  of 
agreement.  What  about  the  areas  in  which 
you  have  not  yet  reached  agreement?  What 
do  you  do  with  them? 

President  Ford:  It  is  anticipated  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  will  have  at  least  two  meetings 
where  the  areas  of  disagreement  can  be  more 
clearly  refined  so  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
myself,  when  we  sit  down  at  a  final  meet- 
ing, in  case  there  has  to  be  a  resolution  of 
the  hard  and  final  decisions,  they  will  be 
clear  cut  and  understandable. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  in  the  past  of  three 
basic  areas  of  disagreement.  One  was  veri- 
fication, one  was  cruise  missiles,  and  one  was 
the  Backfire  bomber.  Can  you  give  us  a 
rundown  on  where  now  you're  making  prog- 
ress and  ivhere  you  still  don't  have  agree- 
ment ? 

President  Ford:  Those  are  very  important 
areas,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for 
me  to  try  to  identify  the  particular  areas 
of  dispute  in  those  instances.  They  are  very 
precarious  and  are  crucial  points,  and  this 
is  where  Mr.  Gromyko  and  Dr.  Kissinger 
will  try  to  more  fully  identify  the  differing 
positions  and  give  us  an  opportunity,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  myself,  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  an  honorable  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned  the  give- 
and-take  of  negotiations.    At  Helsinki,  did 
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the  Russians  demonstrate  a  willingness   to 
give  as  much  as  to  take? 

President  Ford:  Yes,  I  think  they,  by  past 
performance  and  the  discussions  of  several 
days  ago  as  well  as  today,  indicated  a  forth- 
coming attitude.  They,  of  course,  have  the 
same  problem  I  have.  They  have  to  convince 
their  people,  as  I  have  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  there  is  an  area  which  is 
secure  for  all  of  us.  So  I  would  indicate  that 
their  attitude  was  forthcoming  within  their 
limits  and  responsibilities. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  satisfied  that  if 
the  bases  in  Turkey  remain  closed  down  that 
you  coidd  still  police  the  SALT  One  agree- 
ment? Are  you  talking  about  a  new  agree- 
ment, one  that  is  going  to  make  it  much 
more  difficult  to  police? 

President  Ford:  The  closing  of  the  bases 
in  Turkey  by  the  congressional  action  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  adequately  gather 
the  necessary  intelligence,  which  involves  our 
security.  There  are,  to  some  extent,  alterna- 
tive bases;  but  they  would  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  they  would  involve  some  other 
negotiations  between  other  parties. 

I  just  don't  think  the  Congress  under- 
stands the  problem.  They  want  to  close  the 
bases,  they  want  it  to  cost  more  money, 
they  want  to  handicap  our  capability,  and  it 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  going  to  propose  build- 
ing some  new  bases?  Is  that  what  they  have 
to  do,  give  these  bases? 

President  Ford:  No,  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue my  determined  fight  to  remove  the 
arms  embargo,  solve  the  Cyprus  question, 
get  our  intelligence  bases  in  Turkey  reopened 
in  full  operation  so  that  our  security  in  the 
future  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  the  past. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  find  the  Russians 
are  prepared  to  talk  now  about  negotiating 
reductions  of  arms  in  Europe,  conventional 
arms,  as  well  as  nuclear;  in  other  words,  the 
negotiations  known  as  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction  (MBFR)? 

President  Ford:  I  have  read  and  listened 
to  Mr.  Brezhnev's  speech.    I  was  impressed 
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with  speeches  that  were  made  by  many  others 
during  the  CSCE  meetings.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can,  now  that  the  European  Security 
Conference  is  over,  that  we  can  make  more 
meaningful  progress  in  MBFR. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  that  in  your  conversa- 
tions with  him  the  second  time? 

President  Ford:  We  discussed  it  in  a  very 
limited  way  because  we  concentrated  on  our 
SALT  negotiations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  earlier  that 
you  have  to  convince  your  people,  as  the 
Russians  have  to  convince  their  people,  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  SALT  talks.  Do  you  think 
that  the  American  people  need  much  con- 
vincing about  SALT? 

President  Ford:  I  am  convinced  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  their  President,  their  gov- 
ernment, to  make  responsible  and  safe  agree- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  want  their  President 
to  give  more  than  he  gets. 

So,  that  is  the  basic  problem  in  our  nego- 
tiating process.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
will  not  give  more  than  we  get,  but  I  still 
feel  that  in  the  process  of  negotiations,  com- 
promise, we  can  end  up  with  what  is  good 
for  both  peoples. 

Q.  Do  the  Soviets  raise  specific  objections 
to  some  of  the  criticisms  by  Senator  Jackson 
of  the  SALT  agreements  and  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiations when  you  are  having  these  talks 
tvith  them? 

President  Ford:  We  never  discuss  person- 
alities. We  discuss  the  issues.  We  discuss 
the  facts.  We  discuss  our  security,  the  objec- 
tive of  peace,  and  obviously  they  discuss  their 
security.  We  don't  get  into  personalities  on 
the  American  scene,  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
today's  talks,  you  wished  Secretary  General 
Brezhnev  good  health.  You  negotiated  with 
him  over  a  period  of  five  hours  or  more.  How 
do  you  think  his  health  is  ? 

President  Ford:  I  thought  he  looked  very 
well  this  morning.  In  fact,  I  said  it  sincerely 
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because  I  did  feel  that  he  looked  better — 
active  and  strong. 

Q.  Better  than  he  did  the  last  time  that 
you  saw  him? 

President  Ford:  I  hate  to  compare,  but  I 
can  only  say  that  I  thought  he  looked  well 
and  he  acted  strong  and  it  was  a  very  good 
face-to-face  negotiation. 

Q.  Based  on  what  happened  today,  do  you 
expect  the  General  Secretary  will  be  in 
Washington  this  fall,  as  you  intended  all 
along  ? 

President  Ford:  There  is  no  change  in  our 
overall  plan  in  this  regard.  We  have  not 
talked  about  details.  The  plan  still  is  in 
effect. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  new  on  the  Middle 
East  in  terms  of  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egypt? 

President  Ford:  I  am  very  cautious,  very 
cautious,  more  optimistic  today  than  I  was 
a  few  days  ago,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  any 
further  than  that. 

Q.  Woidd  you  say  why  you  are  more  opti- 
mistic ? 

President  Ford:  No,  I  would  not  want  to 
go  into  any  specifics. 

Henry,  would  you  like  to  add  anything  on 
that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  have  to  wait. 
We  will  see  Ambassador  Eilts  [Hermann  F. 
Eilts,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt],  who  is 
meeting  us  in  Belgrade,  and  we  will  then 
get  a  full  report  of  the  Egyptian  reaction. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  dialogue  is  going 
on  and  is  not  being  broken  off  gives  us  some 
hope  that  we  can  move  it  forward,  but  we 
have  not  yet  had  a  formal  Egyptian  reply, 
which  we  will  get  tomorrow  night,  and  then 
Eilts  is  coming  back  to  Washington  with  us 
to  wait  for  the  Israeli  reply  to  whatever  it 
is  that  the  Egyptians  have.  But  we  have 
not  seen  yet  what  the  Egyptians  have. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  Washington  a  former 
Agriculture  Department  official  testified  that 
another  big  gram  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  going  to  drive  up  food  prices  by  10  per- 


cent next  year.  I  was  ivondering  if  that  was 
a  topic  in  your  discussion  with  Mr.  Brezhnev 
in  Helsinki  and  exactly  where  the  sale  of 
U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  now  may 
stand  ? 

President  Ford:  I  noticed  that  Mr.  [John 
A.]  Schnittker  had  testified.  I  believe  the 
sale  of  roughly  10  million  tons  of  American 
agricultural  commodities  have  been  made, 
and  I  think  this  is  good  for  the  farmer. 

I  don't  believe  there  will  be  any  increase 
in  food  prices  as  a  result.  I  think  it  is  good 
from  our  point  of  view  in  the  balance  of 
trade.  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  farmer. 

In  the  future,  we  have  to  be  very  alert  to 
the  weather  conditions  that  happen  in  the 
next  month.  Every  indication  is  we  will  have 
a  bountiful  harvest  in  America.  If  that  hap- 
pens, we  are  in  a  very  good  position:  one,  to 
make  additional  sales;  number  two,  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer ;  number  three,  to  help  our 
balance  of  payments. 

But  for  the  next  month,  I  think  we  have 
to  be  very  alert,  and  I  will  personally  keep 
my  finger  on  the  situation.  I  will  welcome 
recommendations  of  other  people  in  my  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  matter  that  involves 
the  farmer,  the  consumer,  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  it  is  a  matter  that  the  President 
himself  must  watch  very  carefully. 

Q.  Sir,  there  is  some  feeling  in  Europe 
that  the  United  States  was  not  going  along 
with  any  eagerness  in  this  effort  to  get  some 
sort  of  monetary  or  economic  talks  going. 
Were  the  Europeans  trying  to  drag  us  into 
some  sort  of  arrangement  which,  in  order  to 
help  their  economic  recovery,  might  affect 
the  way  in  which  the  United  States  is  re- 
covering ? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
whether  there  will  or  won't  be  an  economic 
conference.  There  was  agreement  that  the 
recovery  of  Europe  and  the  recovery  of  the 
United  States  were  very  closely  intertwined. 
I  was  very  happy  to  point  out  that  our  re- 
covery was  coming  more  quickly  than  theirs. 

They  were  most  interested  in  how  we  had 
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achieved  this.  They  wanted  us — and  I  agreed 
— to  recognize  that  there  was  this  interrela- 
tionship, this  interdependence,  and  in  the 
months  ahead,  we  will  keep  a  very  close 
liaison  because  economic  recovery  for  the 
free  world — this  includes  more  than  the  four 
countries — is  vitally  important  to  the  politi- 
cal stability  of  the  free  world. 

Q.  What  was  your  personal  reaction  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  speech,  especially  the  controver- 
sial part  where  he  talked  about  no  country 
has  a  right  to  tell  another  country  how  to 
manage  its  internal  affairs? 

President  Ford:  Overall,  I  thought  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  speech  was  very  moderate.  I  did 
notice  that  part  of  the  speech.  I  thought, 
as  he  said  that,  that  I  as  President  or  any 
other  President  would  not  want  some  other 
country  telling  us  how  to  manage  our  do- 
mestic affairs. 

I  think  each  country  has  a  certain  sanctity 
of  internal  operations — we  do,  other  coun- 
tries do.  I  understand  it.  They  can  try  to 
be  suggestive,  maybe  persuasive,  but  I  don't 
think  we  can  assume  the  stature  of  telling 
another  country  what  they  should  or  should 
not  do  internally.  I  don't  think  they  would 
want  us  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  section  of  President 
Ceaugescu's  speech  in  which  he  complained 
about  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  do  you  have 
any  reaction  to  it? 

President  Ford:  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  that  part  of  the  speech.  He  didn't  com- 
plain, as  I  recollect,  about  Radio  Free 
Europe. 

Q.  He  didn't  name  it. 

President  Ford:  But  he  said,  and  I  noted 
it  very  carefully,  other  countries'  radio  ac- 
tivities are  involved  in  other  countries.  We 
do  have  Radio  Free  Europe ;  we  do  have  the 
Voice  of  America.  But  I  understand  that 
other  countries,  including  neighboring  Com- 
munist countries,  also  have  radio  signals 
that  go  into  Romania,  so  I  am  not  sure  he 
was  talking  only  about  us. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the  world 
is  better  today  because  you  signed,  or  all 
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these  nations  signed,  this  document? 

President  Ford:  Helen  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International],  I  am  absolute- 
ly confident,  I  am  totally  convinced,  that  be- 
cause of  35  nations  participating  in  the 
Conference  on  European  Security  and  Co- 
operation, Europe  and  the  world  are  all 
better  off. 

I  will  know  better  two  years  from  now 
whether  our  promises  have  been  kept,  but  I 
detect  very  strongly  a  feeling  and  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  these  countries 
that  the  promises  they  made  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Q.  When  you  talked  to  the  Embassy  this 
morning,  you  talked  about  making  sure  that 
these  promises  were  fulfilled.  How  do  we 
go  about  enforcing  CSCE? 

President  Ford:  Persuasion,  example.  I 
believe  that  some  of  the  unfortunate  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  last  20  years  in 
Europe  will  not  happen  again  because  of  the 
signing  of  the  CSCE  and  the  speeches  that 
were  made  there.  Those  kinds  of  unfortunate 
events  can  be  avoided  in  the  future.  CSCE 
was  a  great  plus. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  at  all  de- 
fensive in  a  forum  like  this  because  of  the 
problems  of  .the  Western  alliance  which  are 
highly  visible— Portugal's  problems,  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  Greek-Turkish  problem, 
all  of  which  affect  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  in  one  way  or  another — do  you 
feel  you  are  operating  at  a  disadvantage  as 
leader  of  the  free  world  in  that  respect? 

President  Ford:  I  recognize  we  have  prob- 
lems, but  look  back  at  the  problems  of 
another  era.  Are  they  any  worse  than  the 
economic  problems  in  the  1950's?  Are  they 
any  worse  than  the  conflicts  among  Eastern 
European  countries  in  the  1950's  and  1960's? 
Are  the  problems  today  any  more  serious 
than  the  problems  of  the  past? 

I  don't  think  so.  They  are  different,  but 
they  are  not  worse,  and  when  you  now  have 
the  Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation  there  is  a  bulwark.  I  think  it 
gives  us  strength  to  meet  those  problems. 
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NEWS  CONFERENCE   OF  JULY  30 

Press  release  390  dated  July  31 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  make  a  few 
comments  about  today's  events,  and  then  I 
will  open  it  for  questions. 

With  respect  to  the  Security  Conference, 
you  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions  from  the  tone  of  the  speeches 
that  have  so  far  been  delivered. 

It  is  our  view  that  they  reflect  the  attitude 
with  which  we,  too,  came  to  Helsinki,  which 
is  that  in  the  progress  toward  easing  ten- 
sions, the  establishment  of  certain  principles 
of  conduct  can  play  an  extremely  useful 
role. 

We  believe  that  the  fate  of  human  beings 
is  more  likely  to  be  under  conditions  of  re- 
laxation of  tension  than  under  conditions  of 
the  cold  war.  So,  while  we  do  not  look  at  the 
Security  Conference  as  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess but,  rather,  as  the  beginning  of  a  rela- 
tionship in  which  these  principles  will  have 
to  be  applied  and  whose  validity  will  be 
tested  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, we  believe  that  the  Security  Confer- 
ence represents  a  useful  step  on  the  road 
toward  easing  tensions  and  toward  preven- 
tion of  war,  which  must  be  one  of  the  car- 
dinal goals  of  all  contemporary  statesman- 
ship. 

In  addition  to  the  Security  Conference, 
the  President  met  today  with  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  [of  the  United  Kingdom] ,  with  Gen- 
eral Secretary  [of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Leonid  I.]  Brezhnev  and  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Karamanlis  [of  Greece] . 

Our  relationships  with  Great  Britain  have 
been  close  and  based  on  very  intimate  con- 
fidence for  decades.  Therefore  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed  the  inter- 
national  agenda,    problems   of   the   eastern 


Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East,  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  industrialized  world, 
and  exchanged  ideas  on  what  can  be  done 
jointly  in  these  areas  or  else  to  keep  each 
other  informed  of  them. 

The  meeting  with  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  was  the  first  of  two  that  will  take 
place.  The  next  one  will  be  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock.  In  any  assessment  of  the 
contemporary  period,  as  speaker  after 
speaker  from  East  and  West  pointed  out  this 
afternoon  and  as  we  all  believe,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  central  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace;  and  the  restraint  with  which  they 
handle  their  relationships,  the  ability  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  armaments,  as  well  as 
of  political  conflict,  will  determine  whether 
progress  is  being  made  on  the  present 
agenda. 

Subjects  that  were  discussed  today  were 
primarily  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks],  the  Middle  East,  and  bilateral  rela- 
tions, including  trade  relations. 

With  respect  to  SALT,  we  have  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  to  us, 
when  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and  I  met 
in  Geneva  some  two  weeks  ago,  its  considera- 
tions on  the  issues  outstanding  in  SALT, 
and  we  indicated  that  in  our  judgment  prog- 
ress was  made  at  that  meeting,  especially  in 
the  area  of  verification.  We  have  conveyed 
our  considerations  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
ideas,  and  the  discussions  will  be  continued 
on  Saturday,  hopefully  leading  to  an  agree- 
ment to  implement  the  Vladivostok  decisions. 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
clear  that  no  final  settlement  can  be  achieved 
by  either  of  the  countries  by  itself,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  periodically  we  ex- 
change ideas  and  also,  as  cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  that  we  exchange  ideas 
as  to  the  appropriate  time  when  that  con- 
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ference  might  be  reconvened  and  what  pro- 
cedures it  might  follow. 

Of  course  we  have  a  long  list  of  bilateral 
issues.  These  and  other  topics  will  be  dis- 
cussed again  when  the  President  and  the 
General  Secretary  meet  on  Saturday. 

The  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Kara- 
manlis  brought  us  together  with  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  our  period.  We  have 
the  highest  regard  for  what  Prime  Minister 
Karamanlis  faces  and  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. We  wish  the  democratic  Government 
of  Greece  well,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can 
to  strengthen  it. 

We  of  course  believe,  as  the  President  has 
repeatedly  stated,  that  domestic  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States  have  complicated 
our  ability  to  play  a  useful  role.  However, 
within  these  constraints,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  will  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parties  with  respect  to  a  Cyprus  settlement. 

Of  course,  we  are  prepared  to  be  helpful 
to  Greece's  attempts  to  develop  its  economy 
and  other  areas  of  its  national  life  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities.  It  was  a  useful  meeting 
which,  as  with  the  meeting  with  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev,  was  conducted  in  a  very 
friendly  atmosphere. 

We  cannot  assess  what  may  be  possible  on 
Cyprus  until  we  have  also  talked  to  the 
Turkish  Prime  Minister,  which  will  take 
place  at  breakfast  tomorrow. 

Now,  these  are  the  major  events  of  the 
day  and  our  assessment  of  them.  Now  why 
don't  I  take  your  questions. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Inter- 
national]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  President  Ford  indicated 
there  was  progress  today,  and  we  assumed 
it  was  SALT,  maybe  even  other  subjects, 
and  that  further  progress  woidd  be  made 
on  Saturday.  Specifically,  what  was  that 
progress,  and  does  that  mean  that  President 
Ford  and  Brezhnev  may  reach  some  sort  of 
agreement  on  Saturday  which  would  lead  to 
a  summit  meeting  in  the  fall  in  Washington? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  claim  any  particular  achieve- 
ment today.  It  was  a  very  useful  discussion, 
but  it  was  not  designed  to  lead  to  any  specific 
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conclusion.  It  was  rather,  in  the  area  of 
SALT,  a  further  elaboration  of  our  response 
to  the  Soviet  ideas  which  were  given  to  me 
in  Geneva.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  assessment,  and  it  had  always  been 
understood  that  the  meeting  today  would  be 
of  a  kind  to  put  the  positions,  each  side's 
position  before  the  other,  rather  than  one  in 
which  conclusions  would  be  reached. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  dis- 
cussion of  SALT  now  lends  itself  to  a  par- 
ticular announcement,  even  on  Saturday, 
from  which  one  could  deduce  that  an  agree- 
ment will  certainly  be  reached. 

Progress  has  been  made.  If  that  progress 
continues,  and  we  hope  it  will  be,  we  think 
the  chances  are  good  that  an  agreement  can 
be  reached,  but  when  I  said  progress  has 
been  made,  I  am  speaking  over  the  last 
months,  not  necessarily  today. 

The  fact  that  I  don't  claim  progress  for 
today  is  not  something  from  which  you 
should  draw  conclusions,  because  the  discus- 
sion was  not  of  a  nature  that  would  lend 
itself  to  a  decision  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  given  up  hope 
now  of  the  House  reversing  its  action  on  the 
Turkish  aid  problem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  I  have  amply 
demonstrated  my  inability  to  predict  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  today  to 
see  whether  perhaps  a  modified  version  of 
the  bill  we  submitted  last  week  could  be 
added  on  as  an  amendment  to  some  other 
bill. 

It  would  then  have  to  pass  the  Senate, 
after  which  the  House.  I  have  not  had  a  re- 
port as  of  the  time  that  I  left  the  office  about 
where  this  stood.  This  was  the  plan  last  eve- 
ning, and  it  seemed  to  be  a  rather  chancy 
procedure  because  it  required  that  certain 
rules  be  waived  in  both  Houses  and  that  it 
would  move  through  both  Houses  with  a 
rather  rush  procedure,  so  I  really  don't  know 
any  more  what  is  the  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  follow  up  on 
Helen's  question  about  the  possibility  of 
Brezhnev's  visit  to  Washington  in  October. 
Has  that  been  finally  decided  on? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  It  has  not  yet  been 
finally  decided,  but  we  are  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  a  visit  by  the  General  Sec- 
retary will  take  place  this  year  and  all  the 
discussions  this  morning  took  place  in  that 
framework,  but  no  specific  date  has  been  set. 
Of  course  it  depends  somewhat  on  how  we 
are  proceeding  on  the  SALT  discussions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  Russians  con- 
tent to  allow  the  United  States  to  continue 
its  step-by-step  effort? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  impression  of 
the  discussions  this  morning  is  that  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  indicated  certain  reserva- 
tions about  the  possibility  that  the  step-by- 
step  approach  can  reach  a  final  conclusion, 
it  is  not  actively  opposing  the  efforts  that 
are  now  going  forward. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  SALT  you  have  re- 
peated several  times  that  progress  was  made 
in  Geneva  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
that  case,  why  was  there  no  briefing  at 
NATO  after  the  last  Geneva  meeting  with 
the  explanation  that  there  ivas  not  enough 
to  brief  about,  as  tvas  usually  the  case  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  received 
certain  Soviet  ideas  on  how  to  proceed.  These 
ideas  had  to  be  analyzed  by  us  first.  As  soon 
as  they  are  being  negotiated  in  a  concrete 
way  in  Geneva  and  before  any  positions  are 
put  forward  in  Geneva  there  will  be  a 
briefing  of  NATO,  and  there  has  been  an 
informal  briefing  of  several  of  our  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  hoiv  would  you  consider 
the  chances  of  MBFR  [mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions]  after  the  Helsinki  Confer- 
ence is  over  and  the  documents  have  been 
accepted? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  always  attached  importance  to  success  in 
the  MBFR  negotiations,  how  we  considered 
both  SALT  and  MBFR  of  great  importance, 
in  finally,  getting  under  control  the  spiral  of 
arms. 

In  deference  to  the  views  of  several  of  our 
allies,  we  have  not  linked  the  CSCE  and  the 
MBFR  negotiations,  but  now  that  the  CSCE 
negotiations  are  out  of  the  way  we  share  the 


views  of  Prime  Minister  Wilson — that  we 
should  now  make  a  very  determined  effort  to 
make  progress  on  MBFR. 

I  noted  that  in  some  of  the  speeches  that 
were  held  from  the  Eastern  side  this  after- 
noon that  reference  was  made  to  MBFR  as 
one  of  the  important  items  on  the  agenda. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  progress  will  in 
fact  be  made. 

We  have,  in  my  view,  completed  the  stage 
of  technical  explorations  and  what  is  needed 
now  is  some  political  decisions  to  move  it 
forward. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  your  skepti- 
cism about  the  House  vote,  what  appeal  will 
you  make  to  Mr.  Demirel  to  not  move  in  on 
the  American  bases? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  "skepticism"  is  the  right  word.  I 
just  have  no  clear  judgment  of  what  the 
situation  in  the  House  is,  but  events  last 
week  proved  that  I  didn't  have  a  clear  judg- 
ment of  what  the  situation  in  the  House  was 
then;  so  I  don't  think  that  judgment  is  deci- 
sive. All  I  have  is  a  general  account  of  what 
is  going  to  be  attempted,  and  I  just  don't 
want  to  claim  anything  for  it. 

Now,  what  can  we  offer  Prime  Minister 
Demirel?  As  I  have  stated  before,  the  se- 
curity arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  another  country  are  presumably 
ultimately  in  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
countries.  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  wise 
to  cut  off  arms  to  Turkey,  because  it  created 
the  wrong  impression  about  the  nature  of 
the  relationship. 

Equally,  I  believe  that  the  closing  of  our 
bases  in  Turkey  also  gives  the  wrong  impres- 
sion— as  if  the  bases  were  there  for  the 
unilateral  benefit  of  the  United  States — and 
the  United  States  cannot  be  in  a  position  of 
pleading  to  be  able  to  defend  its  allies  even 
if  this  or  that  base  is  in  the  general  interest. 

Nevertheless  we  will  discuss  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey  what  can  be  done 
to  maintain  the  close  relationship  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States,  which  is  based 
on  common  interests,  which  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  eastern  Mediterranean;  and 
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we  will  also  make  an  effort  to  see  whether  we 
can  be  of  any  assistance  in  moving  the  Cyprus 
issue  forward,  keeping  in  mind  that  all  these 
issues  in  some  way  affect  each  other. 

So  it  is  hard  to  predict  what  will  come  out 
of  this  meeting  at  this  point.  We  have  had 
no  high-level  exchange  with  the  Turkish 
leaders  since  their  decision  to  close  the  bases. 
We  hope  that  the  fundamental  common  in- 
terests of  both  sides  will  be  understood,  and 
we  will  see  what  we  can  do  that  will  help 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Cyprus. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  folloivup  ques- 
tion. Will  you  offer  Demirel  anything,  or  will 
you  explore  with  him  a  new  plan  which  may 
then,  be  submitted  to  the  House? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  really 
think  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  negotiate  with  a  foreign  leader  as  to 
how  he  should  handle  or  how  he  should  deal 
with  the  American  Congress.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  talk  about  the  common  problems  we 
have.  From  that,  the  President  may  distill  an 
approach  to  the  House,  but  we  will  not  work 
out  a  joint  approach  with  Turkey  to  the 
House. 

At  this  moment,  I  do  not  expect  that  out 
of  that  meeting  something  will  emerge,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
could  be  submitted  to  the  House,  but  if  I  am 
wrong  we  will  of  course  inform  you  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  different 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  four- 
power  European  meeting  that  is  going  to 
take  place.  Some  have  expressed  concern  that 
economic  problems  will  be  discussed  and  the 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  four-  or  five- 
power  economic  directorate  established. 
Today  Italian  spokesmen  denied  this.  They 
said  the  United  States  has  communicated  to 
them  that  economic  subjects  will  not  be 
touched  at  all.  Can  you  state  what  is  the 
situation  exactly? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  situation  is  that 
the  four  powers  which  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  Berlin  that  meet  regularly 
at  every  NATO  meeting  decided  to  use  their 
presence  at  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence to  meet  on  that  issue.  While  they  meet, 
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it  is  of  course  possible  that  other  issues  will 
also  be  discussed,  and  I  would  consider  it 
possible — in  fact,  likely — that  one  of  the 
several  topics  that  will  come  up  will  concern 
economic  matters ;  but  basically  it  is  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  four  countries  that 
have  a  special  responsibility  for  Berlin  and 
it  was  that  symbolically  and  substantively 
important  that  these  four  countries  meet. 

I  consider  it  extremely  unlikely — in  fact, 
I  consider  it  impossible — that  there  will  be 
an  announcement  of  a  directorate  that  will 
be  set  up  for  economic  matters  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  intention  of  setting  up  a  direc- 
torate for  economic  matters. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  can  go  back  to  Tur- 
key for  a  minute,  is  there  anything  specifi- 
cally that  you  will  be  asking  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minister  to  do  ?  Will  you,  for  example, 
be  asking  him  to  go  back  on  their  decision  to 
close  the  bases,  or  will  you  be  asking  him  to 
reach  a  compromise  decision  that  woidd 
somehow  allow  us  to  continue  to  operate? 
What  specifically  can  you  tell  us  about  what 
we  are  going  to  ask  them? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment took  the  decision  to  close  our  bases 
knowing  very  well  that  we  wanted  to  keep 
them  open.  Therefore  it  was  not  our  failure 
to  ask  them  to  keep  the  bases  open  that  made 
them  close  it;  but  indeed,  on  the  day  the 
decision  was  announced  I,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  called  Prime  Minister  Demirel 
urging  restraint.  So  I  think  the  issue  of 
our  bases  in  Turkey  is  not  so  simple  as  a 
formal  American  request  to  undo  a  decision 
that  in  itself  had  complicated  causes  both  in 
our  actions  and  in  the  domestic  situation  in 
Turkey. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  discuss  the 
sort  of  measures  that  might  make  it  possible 
to  put  our  relationship  to  Turkey  on  a  new 
basis,  and  that  in  turn  might  make  it  easier 
for  the  Turkish  Government  to  accede  to 
what  they  know  very  well  we  are  interested 
in  in  the  common  defense — namely,  the  re- 
opening of  all  or  at  least  some  of  our  essen- 
tial bases  in  Turkey — but  that  in  turn  re- 
quires that  we  look  at  all  of  the  issues  that 
led  to  this  state  of  affairs  to  see  whether  we 
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can   bring   about  a   radical   solution   rather 
than  a  stopgap  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  didn't  Portugal  come 
up  in  talks  between  President  Ford  and  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  today,  and  is  there  any 
possibility  of  President  Ford  meeting  Prime 
Minister  Gongalves  on  Saturday? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  issue  of  Portugal 
did  not  come  up  directly  in  the  talks,  but  in 
a  general  way  about  the  principles  that  each 
side  should  carry  out. 

Now,  as  I  have  pointed  out  already  in  a 
press  conference  in  Washington,  I  think  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  detente  cannot  be 
used  as  a  means  of  asking  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  care  of  all  of  our  problems  on  our 
side  of  the  line  and  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  Portugal  should  emphasize,  or 
will  emphasize,  that  many  of  the  problems 
in  Portugal  have  indigenous  roots  and  others 
have  to  do  with  Western  countries. 

But  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  previously — 
that  a  substantial  activity  by  any  outside 
country  in  Portugal  would  be  considered  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  and,  indeed,  the 
letter  of  the  CSCE  declarations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  a  mod- 
ification of  the  embargo  legislation.  What  is 
that  modification? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  one  that  was  sub- 
mitted last  week  with  a  proviso  that  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  can  veto  sales 
above  a  certain  figure.  I  believe  it  is  $25 
million,  but  you  have  to  check  this.  This  is 
the  compromise  that  was  being  talked  about 
which  would  make  it  consistent  with  all  the 
other  new  legislation  about  military  sales, 
but  it  would  give  Congress  the  sense  that  it 
could  get  another  crack  at  sales  through  a 
joint  resolution. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  the  Greek  Prime  Min- 
ister of  that  arrangement  at  your  meeting 
today,  and  what  was  his  reaction? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  have  been  a 
series  of  absolutely  misleading  reports  that 
we  are  attempting  to  ask  the  approval  of  the 
Greek  Government.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  Greek  Government  cannot  approve,  nor 


should  it  be  asked  to  approve,  American 
domestic  legislation,  and  it  is  clear  also  that 
for  a  Greek  Prime  Minister  the  question  of 
selling  arms  to  Turkey  is  not  something  that 
one  can  ask  him  for  his  approval. 

At  no  time  during  the  discussions,  despite 
many  reports  that  have  been  printed,  did 
the  Administration  make  this  claim  to  any 
Congressman  and,  of  course,  at  no  time  today 
did  we  ask  Prime  Minister  Karamanlis  to 
approve  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on 
Turkey. 

It  is  our  view,  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— not  the  view  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, necessarily — it  is  the  view  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  the  course  we  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  is  the  best  means  of 
preserving  the  security  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  in  which  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  should  be  interested,  and  to  make 
progress  on  Cyprus. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  judgment  is  neces- 
sarily shared  by  other  governments,  but  we 
are  responsible  for  giving  our  judgment  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  Greek  Government 
deals  with  the  U.S.  Government,  not  with 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  Mr.  Brezhnev  indi- 
cate any  interest  in  compromise  on  the  issues 
of  trade  and  immigration,  and  if  so,  what 
might  be  the  general  direction  of  such  a 
compromise  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  reviewed 
the  discussions  that  the  group  of  Senators 
had  had  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  pointed 
out  our  judgment  of  what  is  required  with 
respect  to  the  trade  legislation. 

We  have  also  had  the  view  that  progress 
in  this  field  is  more  effective  if  it  does  not 
become  a  formal  government-to-government 
matter  but,  rather,  if  it  is  understood  by 
each  side  what  the  necessities  are  and  that 
then  decisions  are  made  independently  on 
that  basis.  So  I  think  the  requirements  of 
progress  in  the  Congress  have  been  made 
clear  by  our  Senators  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  could  follow  that  up, 
the  Senators,  when  they  came  back  from 
Moscow,  talked  about  a  compromise  under 
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which  the  credit  ceiling  of  $300  million 
would  be  lifted  and  there  woidd  be  a  period 
of  several  months  under  which  Soviet  be- 
havior— 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  my  impression 
in  talking  to  the  Senators  is  that  there  is  an 
understanding  that  both  of  these  issues 
should  be  dealt  with  simultaneously,  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  it  now  until 
Congress  returns,  and  it  will  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Administration  to  work  at  it  not 
as  a  contest  with  the  Congress  but  in  a  co- 
operative manner.  And  so  there  are  several 
months  in  which  each  side  can  look  at  their — 
Did  I  hear  somebody  say  thank  you? 

The  press:  Thank  you. 


NEWS   CONFERENCE  OF  JULY  31 

Press  release  392  dated  August  1 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  talk  briefly 
about  some  of  the  meetings  that  took  place 
today,  and  I  will  group  them  by  subject. 

We  talked  first  about  the  breakfast  of  the 
President  with  Prime  Minister  Demirel  [of 
Turkey],  and  then  I  had  a  brief  meeting  in 
the  afternoon  with  Foreign  Minister  Bitsios 
[of  Greece].  As  you  know,  I  had  two  meet- 
ings— a  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia,  a  meeting  with  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Bulgaria — and  then  of 
course  there  was  the  four-power  lunch 
[France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States].  I  will  talk 
about  them  in  this  order,  and  then  I  will  take 
your  questions. 

The  meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey — the  President  reviewed  all  aspects 
of  the  relationship  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  also,  they  discussed 
in  some  detail  the  Cyprus  question  and  pos- 
sible means  of  negotiating  a  solution. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey,  and  the  whole  complex 
of  issues  involving  Greece,  Turkey,  Cyprus, 
and  the  United  States,  is  taking  on  the  aspect 
of  a  Greek  tragedy  in  the  sense  that  each 
of  the  main  actors,  following  perfectly  un- 
derstandable  reasons   and   the   laws   of  his 
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own  nature,  is  bringing  on  consequences  he 
cannot  possibly  intend. 

We,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  believe 
strongly  that  the  security  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  requires  good  American  rela- 
tions with  both  Turkey  and  Greece.  We  be- 
lieve, also,  therefore,  that  a  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  is  important.  Indeed,  it  is 
crucial  to  this. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislative  actions 
that  have  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  reducing  our  influence  and 
are  making  it  more  difficult  in  addition  to 
jeopardizing,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pointed  out  yesterday,  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

We  reviewed  the  situation.  We  discussed 
those  possibilities  that  are  open  to  us  under 
existing  legislation,  as  well  as  various  meas- 
ures that  are  now  before  the  Congress.  I 
don't  believe  that  a  significant  change  in  the 
situation  was  registered,  except  that  both 
of  the  leaders — both  President  Ford  and 
Prime  Minister  Demirel — expressed  their 
strong  desire  to  maintain  the  traditional 
friendship  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States  and  to  restore  the  security  relation- 
ship to  the  situation  that  existed  before 
events  of  last  week. 

I  reviewed  in  a  bilateral  meeting  I  had 
with  Foreign  Minister  Bitsios  the  state  of 
Cyprus  negotiations.  I  expressed  to  him 
the  U.S.  willingness  to  be  as  helpful  as  we 
could,  regardless  of  American  legislative  de- 
cisions. Also,  we  tried  to  assess  what  real 
possibilities  existed. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Bulgaria,  and  I  expressed  to  both 
countries,  both  Foreign  Ministers,  that  the 
United  States  has  no — there  is  no  obstacle 
on  the  U.S.  side  to  an  improvement  in  re- 
lations. 

They  expressed  their  strong  desire  to  make 
progress  in  improving  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  their  countries.  We  de- 
cided to  start  talks  on  scientific  and  technical 
exchanges  and  other  subjects  that  might 
lead  gradually  to  an  improvement  of  our 
relationships. 

With  respect  to  the  four-power  lunch,  the 
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atmosphere  could  not  have  been  warmer  and 
more  constructive.  And  we  think  it  is  a 
very  significant  result  of  the  many  meetings 
that  President  Ford  has  had  with  these 
various  leaders  bilaterally  and,  of  course,  of 
their  many  contacts  with  each  other,  that 
an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  confidence 
exists  that  goes  back  to  the  very  best  days  of 
allied  relationships. 

We  had  a  review  of  the  European  situa- 
tion, particularly  as  it  affected  the  status  of 
Berlin.  There  was  a  discussion  of  the  Middle 
East  and  prospects  for  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  well  as  the  position  the 
various  countries  might  consider  taking,  with 
respect  to  issues  that  might  come  up  at  the 
United  Nations  affecting  the  Middle  East. 
On  these  subjects  we  will  have  to  have  a 
further  exchange  of  views. 

The  subject  of  Portugal  was  discussed, 
and  I  think  the  unanimous  view  was  dismay 
at  the  prospects  for  pluralistic  democracy  in 
Portugal.  There  was  a  brief  discussion  of 
economic  issues  in  which  some  of  our  friends 
pointed  out  to  us  their  concern  as  to  Amer- 
ican interest  rates.  But  most  of  the  discus- 
sion really  concerned  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  economic  situation  and  the  political 
situation;  that  is  to  say,  how  the  industrial 
democracies  could  convince  their  people  that 
they  were  in  control  of  their  economic 
destinies. 

No  conclusions  were  reached.  No  decisions 
were  taken.  It  was  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem at  the  end  of  the  general  discussion 
which  I  have  outlined.  These  were  the  major 
meetings  that  took  place  today  in  which  the 
United  States  was  involved,  and  now  I  will 
take  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  German  press  officer 
briefing  this  afternoon  said  the  Big  Four 
meeting  had  reached  conclusions  on  oppos- 
ing any  move  to  limit  or  expel  Israel's  role, 
or  expel  Israel  from  the  United  Nations;  that 
you  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  in  1976  on 
currency  problems  and  to  prepare  a  con- 
ference including  Japan,  on  interest  rates. 
You  say  no  conclusions  were  reached? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  listed  the 
topics  that  were  discussed.  With  respect  to 
the  United   Nations,  each  of  the  countries 


represented  has  stated  its  view  that  it  would 
oppose  the  expulsion  or  suspension  of  Israel 
from  the  United  Nations  or  the  expulsion  or 
suspension  of  any  other  member  for  political 
reasons  contrary  to  the  charter.  But  no  con- 
clusions were  reached  as  to  the  particular 
measures  that  will  be  taken,  and  the  four 
countries  decided  to  be  in  touch  with  each 
other.  With  respect  to  the  monetary  confer- 
ence, there  was  no  agreement  reached  to  hold 
a  monetary  conference  while  I  or  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  the  room. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  leaving  open  an  option. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  this  must  be 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  either  the 
German  press  officer  or  the  translation  from 
the  German.  There  was  no  decision  reached 
to  hold  a  particular  conference. 

The  subject  matters  were  the  ones  I  de- 
scribed. Individual  members  raised  individual 
problems,  but  no  conclusions  were  reached. 
And  no  decision  was  reached  to  hold  a  par- 
ticular conference,  which  does  not  exclude 
that  one  could  be  held  later.  But  no  decision 
was  reached  to  hold  a  conference  now,  and  I 
did  not  even  hear  a  proposal  that  one  should 
be  held  on  currency. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Turkish  situa- 
tion, there  tvas  a  meeting  today  between  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Foreign  Ministers.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that  meeting, 
whether  they  made  any  progress,  and  can 
you  bring  us  up  to  date  on  what  the  situation 
is  now  in  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding a  vote? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  heard  only  the 
Greek  Foreign  Minister's  view  as  to  the 
meeting  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister, 
and  he  did  not  feel  that  great  progress  was 
made,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister.  I 
believe  in  any  event  these  two  Foreign  Min- 
isters ought  to  comment  about  their  own 
meeting,  and  I  should  not  comment  about  a 
meeting  in  which  we  did  not  participate. 

As  far  as  the  situation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  concerned,  I  am  a  little 
bit  behind  events.  The  latest  information  I 
have  was  at  noon,  in  which  the  legislative 
people  reported  to  the  President  about  pri- 
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marily  the  situation  in  the  Senate.  The  latest 
information — it  was  supposed  to  come  up  for 
a  vote  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  it 
cannot  move  to  the  House  until  the  Senate 
has  acted,  and  there  were  various  parliamen- 
tary issues  about  unanimous  consent. 

We  have  not  a  clear  estimate  as  to  what 
will  happen  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  do  have  a  clear  estimate,  however,  about 
the  consequences  of  what  has  happened ;  and 
we  continue  to  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  Turkey, 
in  the  interest  of  Greece,  and  in  the  interest 
of  Cyprus,  that  the  Congress  act  along  the 
lines  of  our  recommendations. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  that  up,  Mr.  Secretary. 
There  was  an  impression  this  morning  after 
the  meeting  that  President  Ford  had  with 
Demirel  that  the  Turks  might  reconsider 
their  actions  on  the  U.S.  bases  or  might  go 
slow  in  taking  them  over  in  some  way,  in 
short,  that  they  might  have  agreed  with  what 
you  said  yesterday  about  the  value  of  these 
bases  to  NATO  security.  Did  you  find  any 
cause  for  optimism  in  the  session  this  morn- 
ing between  Ford  and  Demirel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  view  has  always 
been  that  our  aid  to  Turkey  is  not  a  favor 
to  Turkey  any  more  than  our  bases  in  Turkey 
are  a  favor  to  the  United  States. 

But,  to  answer  your  question  specifically, 
we  had  no  reason  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
the  discussion  this  morning — even  though  we 
explored  several  possibilities — that  there 
would  be  any  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
closing  down  of  American  operations  on 
these  bases  under  present  conditions. 

I  might  add,  incidentally,  that  one  of  the 
subjects  that  was  also  discussed  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  was  the 
question  of  control  of  opium,  in  which  the 
Turkish  Prime  Minister  promised  to  do  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  their  poppy  production  would  go  into  pri- 
vate channels,  that  all  of  it  would  be  handled 
through  Turkish  governmental  channels. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  along  those  lines,  some 
of  your  congressional  critics  in  Washington, 
specifically  Congressman  Brademas  and 
others,  are  raising  questions  as  to  why  Pres- 
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ident  Ford  has  not  offered  to  waive  $50 
million  in  foreign  weapon  sales  to  Turkey 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Was  that  discussed  today  at  all? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  we  have 
to  be  clear  what  it  is  that  Congressman 
Brademas  and  Congressman  Sarbanes  have 
proposed  to  us.  What  they  have  proposed 
to  us  is  that  Turkey  make  some  concessions 
first.  After  Turkey  has  made  some  conces- 
sions, they  would  hope  still  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  up  to  $50  million  of  grant  aid. 

It  is  a  subject  that  was  discussed  at  some 
length  between  the  President  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Demirel,  as  it  had  been  discussed  in 
March,  between  myself  and  at  that  time  the 
then  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister, 
and  as  it  was  discussed  on  the  visit  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Hartman  [Arthur  A.  Hart- 
man,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs]  in  May,  and  as  it  was  discussed 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  in  May. 

In  other  words,  the  proposal  to  waive  $50 
million  in  grant  aid  has  been  put  repeatedly 
to  Turkey.  The  Turkish  position  has  been  that 
they  do  not  want  a  gift  of  U.S.  aid,  that  their 
objection  is  to  the  embargo  of  an  ally  with 
respect  to  purchases  that  Turkey  had  already 
made  and  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  ability 
to  buy  American  equipment  for  cash  or 
credit.  So  Turkey  has  consistently  refused 
this  proposal  as  a  question  of  principle  be- 
cause they  feel  that  there  is  something  con- 
tradictory about  offering  to  give  $50  million 
for  free  while  preventing  them  from  buying, 
with  their  own  money,  American  equipment 
or  taking  delivery  of  American  equipment  al- 
ready purchased. 

The  President  made  an  eloquent  presenta- 
tion of  his  authority  in  this,  and  he  received 
the  same  answer  that  we  had  received  on 
four  previous  occasions.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
correct to  say  that  the  United  States  has  not 
attempted  to  use  this  possibility. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  so  we  understand  that 
precisely,  did  the  President  offer  to  waive  the 
$50  million  in  exchange  for  returning  the 
control  of  the  American  bases  over  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  offered 
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this  as  a  possibility  in  order  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  is  posed  by  the  bases,  and  it  was  not 
accepted. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  particular 
impt^ession  of  significance  of  the  Brezhnev 
speech? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  it  with  the  various 
Kremlinologists,  so  our  reaction  is  a  rela- 
tively off-the-cuff  reaction  based  on  brief  ex- 
changes. 

We  thought  that  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
moderate  speech,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
conciliatory  speech — which  does  not  mean 
that  we  agree  with  every  paragraph  in  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anything  in  the 
speech  today — you  say  on  the  whole  it  sound- 
ed conciliatory — is  there  anything  in  the 
speech  today  that  bothered  you? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  depends  what  in- 
terpretation you  give  to  certain  phrases.  For 
example,  on  the  one  hand,  the  phrase  "there 
should  be  no  interference  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs, the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries," 
has  positive  elements  if  you  look  at  some  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  in  Europe  in 
the  past  two  decades. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  interpret  it  in 
another  way — with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Basket  3.  I  am  assuming  that  those 
principles  that  have  been  agreed  to  in  the 
document  will  be  lived  up  to  in  their  entirety. 

We  have  stated  repeatedly  that  to  us  the 
document  of  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence will  be  a  criterion  for  how  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  process  of  detente  is  work- 
ing. 

Q.  Isn't  it  possible,  though,  sir,  to  put  the 
interpretation  on  the  Secretary's  speech — 
when  he  says,  "Don't  dictate  to  us  our  in- 
ternal affairs,"  that  he  is  saying  in  effect,  "A 
pox  on  Basket  3"? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  attempted  to 
say — I  have  said — that,  if  that  is  the  inter- 
pretation, we  would  not  agree  with  it.  Our 
assumption  is  that  those  obligations  spe- 
cifically undertaken  in  the  European  Security 


Conference  will  be  carried  out;  that  to  the 
extent  they  will  not  be  carried  out  that  would, 
of  course,  raise  serious  questions.  We  do  not 
interpret  it  in  this  way.  I  admit,  however, 
that  that  phrase  is  capable  of  ambiguous  in- 
terpretation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  yesterday 
that  you  were  going  to  seek  to  put  Turkish 
aid  on  a  new  basis  and  favored  a  radical 
rather  than  a  stopgap  solution.  Coidd  you  ex- 
plain what  you  meant  yesterday,  and  wheth- 
er that  was  offered  to  the  Turks,  and  what 
they  said? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  we  believe  and 
what  we  have  believed  for  the  last  year — 
particularly  since  the  negotiations  started 
between  the  two  sides — is  that  a  global  solu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  problem  would  enable  all 
of  these  elements  that  we  are  now  discussing 
piecemeal  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  coherent 
fashion. 

One  of  the  tragic  aspects,  as  I  view  the 
situation,  is  that  if  the  two  sides  could  ever 
negotiate  without  artificial  constraints,  we 
judge  the  differences  between  the  two  sides 
to  be  not  unbridgeable,  but  there  are  so  many 
other  elements  that  get  involved — domestic 
situations,  national  pride,  and  other  pressures 
— that  have  prevented  a  consecutive  period 
of  negotiation  geared  toward  a  rapid  solu- 
tion. 

As  far  as  U.S.-Turkish  relationships  are 
concerned,  we  continue  to  believe,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  that  the  fundamental  security  in- 
terests of  Turkey  and  the  United  States  re- 
quire close  association.  But  we  have  not  found 
a  way  around  the  legislative  obstacles  that 
now  exist. 

Q.  Are  you  talking  about  some  sort  of  a 
conference  on  the  subject  of  Cyprus-Greece- 
Turkey-U.S.  relations,  or  some  such  thing,  to 
settle  all  the  issues  at  once? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  strongly  support 
a  rapid  solution  of  the  Cyprus  issue,  and  we 
have  repeatedly  offered  our  good  offices  to 
both  of  the  parties.  And  both  of  the  parties, 
and  especially  the  Greek  side,  have  urged  us 
to  remain  active. 
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As  you  may  know,  the  President  had  an  op- 
portunity after  dinner  last  night  for  an  ex- 
tended conversation  with  Archbishop  Ma- 
karios.  But  one  of  the  sad  aspects  of  the 
present  situation  is  the  deadlock  that  has  re- 
sulted before  the  negotiations  have  ever  real- 
ly got  rolling. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Inter- 
national]. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  a  cur- 
tain raiser  on  what  the  President  is  going  to 
say  tomorrow  in  view  of  the  approach,  the 
track  he  will  take? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  President 
obviously  should  speak  for  himself  and  will 
speak  for  himself.  Basically,  I  think  the 
President's  speech  will  put  forward  our  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  detente,  the  importance  of 
detente,  the  nature  of  it,  the  significance  of 
the  European  Security  Conference,  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  future  to  give  it  com- 
plete political  meaning,  and  what  other  tasks 
are  ahead  of  us  in  addition  to  what  was  done 
here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  the  President 
made  an  eloquent  presentation  of  the  con- 
straints that  are  operating  on  him? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  said  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Brokaw's  [Tom  Brokaw,  NBC 
News]  question,  it  was  he  made  an  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  possibilities  he  has  for 
waiving  certain  restrictions  of  the  law  in 
order  to  make  clear  that  there  was  one  lim- 
ited area  with  respect  to  grant  military  aid 
in  which  he  had  discretion  under  existing 
law. 

As  Turkey  has  done  on  the  previous  oc- 
casions on  which  this  was  raised,  they  take 
the  position  that  it  is  contradictory  to  be 
given  for  nothing  certain  amounts  of  aid 
while  they  are  prohibited  from  taking  pos- 
session of  equipment  they  have  already  paid 
for  and  being  prohibited  to  pay  for  their 
equipment. 

They,  in  short,  want  the  embargo  lifted 
with  respect  to  purchases.  They  do  not  par- 
ticularly insist  that  it  be  lifted  with  respect 
to  gifts,  and  we  are  in  the  paradoxical  posi- 


tion that  we  are  pleading  with  them  to  take 
for  nothing  what  they  insist  they  want  to 
pay  for. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
that  all  of  this  was  the  fault  of  the  Congress  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  did  not 
discuss  whose  fault  it  was.  The  President  ex- 
plained to  the  Prime  Minister  what  authority 
he  had  under  existing  legislation  and  told  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
exercise  that  authority. 

I  hope  we  will  not  reach  the  point  where 
various  parts  of  the  American  Government, 
the  executive  or  the  legislative,  go  around  to 
foreign  governments  to  line  up  support 
against  other  branches  of  the  government, 
and  this  is  not  the  policy  of  the  President 
nor  the  policy  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Administration. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Turkey 
now,  Mr.  Secretary,  about  the  whole  ques- 
tion, the  bases  and  the  Cyprus  issue? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
bases,  these  are  decisions  now  that  Turkey 
must  make  and  Turkey  must  decide  how  far 
it  wants  to  go  in  eroding  a  relationship  that 
must,  in  the  long  term,  be  as  much  in  its 
interests  as  in  ours. 

With  respect  to  Cyprus,  we  remain  pre- 
pared to  use  our  good  offices.  In  addition  to 
whatever  the  United  States  might  do  on  a 
national  basis,  we  have  talked  individually  to 
several  of  the  members  of  the  European 
Community,  and  we  would  encourage  action 
by  the  European  Community  to  help  solve 
the  disputes  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

We  are  prepared  to  join  them,  or  we  are 
prepard  to  act  separately.  But  we  cannot,  by 
ourselves,  create  entirely  new  conditions.  So 
we  believe  that  the  conflict  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  a  disaster  for  both  countries 
and  is  a  disaster  for  the  Western  alliance.  We 
hope  that  all  parties  concerned — within  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean— will  understand  the  larger  in- 
terest involved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  certain  that  the 
Turks  will  still  accept  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
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returning  the  bases  for  military  aid  or  have 
relations  been  exacerbated  by  the  latest 
House  vote  so  that  they  might,  even  if  the 
House  were  to  go  ahead  with  this  aid — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  our  impression 
that  the  situation  is  still  recoverable ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  bases  could  be  substantially 
restored  if  the  House  reversed  itself. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  made  clear 
in  his  many  briefings  to  Congressmen — and 
he  has  also  made  it  clear  to  all  the  parties 
here — that,  if  the  Congress  reverses  itself, 
the  United  States  would  feel  a  particular 
moral  obligation  to  accelerate  progress  on  the 
Cyprus  issue.  But  in  any  event,  we  will  do  our 
best,  though  our  ability  to  be  effective  has 
been  reduced. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  a  meeting  to- 
day between  Demirel  and  Soviet  leader 
Brezhnev.  Is  there  any  danger  here  that  if 
action  is  not  reversed,  that  Turkey  could  go 
into  some  kind  of  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  military  relationship? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  consider  it  extreme- 
ly unlikely  that  Turkey  would  go  into  a  mili- 
tary relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  relationship  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States  deteriorates, 
Turkey  will  look  for  other  connections. 

In  my  judgment,  they  are  not  necessarily 
or  not  in  all  likelihood  going  to  be  Soviet  con- 
nections. They  could  be  in  other  areas.  In  any 
event,  when  one  looks  at  the  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  one  end  the  event  in  Por- 
tugal, it  seems  to  us  extremely  risky,  by 
American  actions,  to  break  up  the  security 
arrangements  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
And  I  say  this  without  choosing  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  because  we  require  the 
friendship  of  both  and  we  consider  both 
equally  important. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  return  to  the 
conference  for  a  moment  and  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
speech,  does  it  give  you  any  pause  when  he 
praises  the  so-called  "well-known  humanistic 
policies  of  Lenin,"  which  he. wants  to  spread 
around  the  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  was  an  inter- 
pretation of  Lenin,  which  I  would  not  have 


put  first  on  the  agenda  if  I  had  been  asked 
to  give  a  lecture.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  of  Helsinki,  will  make 
sorne  new  move  in  Asia — whether  the  Soviet 
Union  ivoidd  propose  an  Asian  collective  se- 
curity system  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Soviet  Union  has 
not  shared  with  me  the  future  plans  of  its 
foreign  policy;  but  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
thinking  of  an  Asian  collective  security  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  a  conference  without  Ameri- 
can participation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  far  is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  go  in  preventing  Israel 
from  being  thrown  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States  has 
expressed  its  very  strong  opposition  to  either 
the  expulsion  or  the  suspension  of  Israel  from 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  ob- 
jects to  this  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter. 

The  United  States  will  certainly  take  defi- 
nite and  clear  actions  should  the  United  Na- 
tions take  a  vote  in  violation  of  the  charter. 
What  this  action  will  be,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  me  now  to  discuss  but  we 
believe  that  such  a  decision  by  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  serious  consequences  for 
the  world  organization. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  received  some  reports 
from  various  U.S.  officials  to  the  effect  that 
the  loss  we  have  encountered  in  Turkey,  as 
far  as  our  intelligence-gathering  capability, 
concerning  missile  developments  and  other 
military  matters,  is  irreplaceable;  and  they 
speak  in  the  most  dire  terms  of  what  could 
happen  if  we  do  not  in  some  way  regain  this 
capability  in  Turkey.  Would  you  assess  that 
for  us  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  briefed 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  as  to  the  installations  that  are 
relevant  to  that  issue.  We  believe  these  in- 
stallations— under  present  circumstances  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  be  replaced. 

For  me  to  attempt  an  assessment  here  is 
impossible  because  it  involves  highly  classi- 
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fied  security  information.  But  the  blow  would 
be  very  serious,  especially  with  respect  to 
certain  categories  of  information  that  im- 
pinge on  verification  problems. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
today  expressed  concern  about  Portugal  and 
you  said  it  was  greeted  with  dismay.  Are  the 
four  powers  any  closer  to  trying  to  expel 
Portugal  from  NATO  than  they  were  before 
the  Helsinki  meeting? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No  specific  decision 
was  made  or  indeed  no  particular  procedures 
were  discussed  as  to  how  the  various  coun- 
tries could  register  their  dismay,  except  to 
make  sure  that  we  would  stay  in  close  contact 
with  each  other.  But  it  was  recognized  that 
events  in  Portugal  are  of  profound  conse- 
quence for  NATO,  for  the  political  evolution 


of  Western  Europe,  and  that  they  are  incom- 
patible in  our  present  understanding  of  them 
with  any  concept  of  pluralistic  democracy. 

Q.  Then  you  did  discuss  attempts  to  expel 
Portugal  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  I  said  we 
did  not. 

Q.  You  said  no  decision  was  made. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  What  I  attempted 
to  say  was  the  relationship — the  impact  of 
Portugal  on  NATO  under  these  conditions — 
was  discussed,  as  it  was  discussed  already  in 
Brussels,  but  no  specific  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  it  was  made.  The  meeting  was  pri- 
marily an  analysis  of  the  situation  rather 
than  a  discussion  of  courses  of  action. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Conference  on   Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe: 
Final  Act1 


The  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe,  which  opened  at  Helsinki  on  3  July  1973 
and  continued  at  Geneva  from  18  September  1973 
to  21  July  1975,  was  concluded  at  Helsinki  on  1 
August  1975  by  the  High  Representatives  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
the  Holy  See,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Liech- 
tenstein, Luxembourg,  Malta,  Monaco,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  San  Ma- 
rino, Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Yugoslavia. 

During  the  opening  and  closing  stages  of  the  Con- 
ference the  participants  were  addressed  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  as  their 
guest  of  honour.  The  Director-General  of  UNESCO 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  addressed  the  Con- 
ference during  its  second  stage. 

During  the  meetings  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
Conference,  contributions  were  received,  and  state- 
ments heard,  from  the  following  non-participating 
Mediterranean  States  on  various  agenda  items:  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria,  the 
Arab   Republic    of    Egypt,    Israel,   the    Kingdom    of 
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Morocco,  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Tunisia. 

Motivated  by  the  political  will,  in  the  interest  of 
peoples,  to  improve  and  intensify  their  relations  and 
to  contribute  in  Europe  to  peace,  security,  justice 
and  co-operation  as  well  as  to  rapprochement  among 
themselves  and  with  the  other  States  of  the  world, 

Determined,  in  consequence,  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  results  of  the  Conference  and  to  assure,  among 
their  States  and  throughout  Europe,  the  benefits 
deriving  from  those  results  and  thus  to  broaden, 
deepen  and  make  continuing  and  lasting  the  process 
of  detente, 

The  High  Representatives  of  the  participating 
States  have  solemnly  adopted  the  following: 


QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  SECURITY  IN  EUROPE 

The  States  participating  in  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Co-operation  in  Europe, 

Reaffirming  their  objective  of  promoting  better 
relations  among  themselves  and  ensuring  conditions 
in  which  their  people  can  live  in  true  and  lasting 
peace  free  from  any  threat  to  or  attempt  against 
their  security; 

Convinced  of  the  need  to  exert  efforts  to  make 
detente  both  a  continuing  and  an  increasingly  viable 
and  comprehensive  process,  universal  in  scope,  and 
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that  the  implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe  will 
be  a  major  contribution  to  this  process; 

Considering  that  solidarity  among  peoples,  as  well 
as  the  common  purpose  of  the  participating  States 
in  achieving  the  aims  as  set  forth  by  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe,  should  lead 
to  the  development  of  better  and  closer  relations 
among  them  in  all  fields  and  thus  to  overcoming  the 
confrontation  stemming'  from  the  character  of  their 
past  relations,  and  to  better  mutual  understanding; 

Mindful  of  their  common  history  and  recognizing 
that  the  existence  of  elements  common  to  their 
traditions  and  values  can  assist  them  in  developing 
their  relations,  and  desiring  to  search,  fully  taking 
into  account  the  individuality  and  diversity  of  their 
positions  and  views,  for  possibilities  of  joining  their 
efforts  with  a  view  to  overcoming  distrust  and  in- 
creasing confidence,  solving  the  problems  that  sep- 
arate them  and  co-operating  in  the  interest  of  man- 
kind; 

Recognizing  the  indivisibility  of  security  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  their  common  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  throughout  Europe  and  among 
themselves  and  expressing  their  intention  to  pursue 
efforts  accordingly; 

Recognizing  the  close  link  between  peace  and  se- 
curity in  Europe  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
conscious  of  the  need  for  each  of  them  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  world  peace  and 
security  and  to  the  promotion  of  fundamental  rights, 
economic  and  social  progress  and  well-being  for  all 
peoples; 

Have  adopted  the  following: 

I. 

(a)    Declaration   on   Principles   Guiding   Relations 
between   Participating   States 

The  participating  States, 

Reaffirming  their  commitment  to  peace,  security 
and  justice  and  the  continuing  development  of  friend- 
ly relations  and  co-operation; 

Recognizing  that  this  commitment,  which  reflects 
the  interest  and  aspirations  of  peoples,  constitutes 
for  each  participating  State  a  present  and  future 
responsibility,  heightened  by  experience  of  the  past; 

Reaffirming,  in  conformity  with  their  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  their 
full  and  active  support  for  the  United  Nations  and 
for  the  enhancement  of  its  role  and  effectiveness  in 
strengthening  international  peace,  security  and  jus- 
tice, and  in  promoting  the  solution  of  international 
problems,  as  well  as  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  and  co-operation  among  States; 

Expressing  their  common  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  set  forth  below  and  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  their  common  will  to  act,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles,  in  conformity  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Declare   their   determination   to    respect   and    put 


into  practice,  each  of  them  in  its  relations  with  all 
other  participating  States,  irrespective  of  their 
political,  economic  or  social  systems  as  well  as  of 
their  size,  geographical  location  or  level  of  economic 
development,  the  following  principles,  which  all  are 
of  primary  significance,  guiding  their  mutual  rela- 
tions: 

I.  Sovereign  equality,  respect  for  the  rights 
inherent  in  sovereignty 

The  participating  States  will  respect  each  other's 
sovereign  equality  and  individuality  as  well  as  all 
the  rights  inherent  in  and  encompassed  by  its  sov- 
ereignty, including  in  particular  the  right  of  every 
State  to  juridical  equality,  to  territorial  integrity  and 
to  freedom  and  political  independence.  They  will  also 
respect  each  other's  right  freely  to  choose  and  de- 
velop its  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  sys- 
tems as  well  as  its  right  to  determine  its  laws  and 
regulations. 

Within  the  framework  of  international  law,  all  the 
participating  States  have  equal  rights  and  duties. 
They  will  respect  each  other's  right  to  define  and 
conduct  as  it  wishes  its  relations  with  other  States 
in  accordance  with  international  law  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  present  Declaration.  They  consider  that  their 
frontiers  can  be  changed,  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law,  by  peaceful  means  and  by  agreement. 
They  also  have  the  right  to  belong  or  not  to  belong 
to  international  organizations,  to  be  or  not  to  be  a 
party  to  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties  including 
the  right  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  party  to  treaties  of 
alliance;  they  also  have  the  right  to  neutrality. 

II.  Refraining  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 

The  participating  States  will  refrain  in  their 
mutual  relations,  as  well  as  in  their  international 
relations  in  general,  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
and  with  the  present  Declaration.  No  consideration 
may  be  invoked  to  serve  to  warrant  resort  to  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  contravention  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Accordingly,  the  participating  States  will  refrain 
from  any  acts  constituting  a  threat  of  force  or  direct 
or  indirect  use  of  force  against  another  participating 
State.  Likewise  they  will  refrain  from  any  manifesta- 
tion of  force  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  another 
participating  State  to  renounce  the  full  exercise  of 
its  sovereign  rights.  Likewise  they  will  also  refrain 
in  their  mutual  relations  from  any  act  of  reprisal 
by  force. 

No  such  threat  or  use  of  force  will  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  or  questions  likely 
to  give  rise  to  disputes,  between  them. 

III.  Inviolability  of  frontiers 

The  participating  States  regard  as  inviolable  all 
one  another's  frontiers  as  well  as  the  frontiers  of 
all  States  in  Europe  and  therefore  they  will  refrain 
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now  and  in  the  future  from  assaulting  these  fron- 
tiers. 

Accordingly,  they  will  also  refrain  from  any  de- 
mand for,  or  act  of,  seizure  and  usurpation  of  part 
or  all  of  the  territory  of  any  participating  State. 

IV.  Territorial  integrity  of  States 

The  participating  States  will  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  each  of  the  participating  States. 

Accordingly,  they  will  refrain  from  any  action 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  against  the  territorial 
integrity,  political  independence  or  the  unity  of  any 
participating  State,  and  in  particular  from  any  such 
action  constituting  a  threat  or  use  of  force. 

The  participating  States  will  likewise  refrain  from 
making  each  other's  territory  the  object  of  military 
occupation  or  other  direct  or  indirect  measures  of 
force  in  contravention  of  international  law,  or  the 
object  of  acquisition  by  means  of  such  measures  or 
the  threat  of  them.  No  such  occupation  or  acquisi- 
tion will  be  recognized  as  legal. 

V.  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 

The  participating  States  will  settle  disputes  among 
them  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security,  and  jus- 
tice. 

They  will  endeavour  in  good  faith  and  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  to  reach  a  rapid  and  equitable  solu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  international  law. 

For  this  purpose  they  will  use  such  means  as  nego- 
tiation, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
judicial  settlement  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice  including  any  settlement  procedure  agreed 
to  in  advance  of  disputes  to  which  they  are  parties. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  a  solution  by  any 
of  the  above  peaceful  means,  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute will  continue  to  seek  a  mutually  agreed  way 
to  settle  the  dispute  peacefully. 

Participating  States,  parties  to  a  dispute  among 
them,  as  well  as  other  participating  States,  will  re- 
frain from  any  action  which  might  aggravate  the 
situation  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  and  there- 
by make  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  more 
difficult. 

VI.  Non-intervention  in  internal  affairs 

The  participating  States  will  refrain  from  any  in- 
tervention, direct  or  indirect,  individual  or  collective, 
in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  falling  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  another  participating  State, 
regardless  of  their  mutual  relations. 

They  will  accordingly  refrain  from  any  form  of 
armed  intervention  or  threat  of  such  intervention 
against  another  participating  State. 

They  will  likewise  in  all  circumstances  refrain 
from  any  other  act  of  military,  or  of  political,  eco- 
nomic or  other  coercion  designed  to  subordinate  to 
their  own  interest  the  exercise  by  another  participat- 
ing State  of  the  rights  inherent  in  its  sovereignty  and 
thus  to  secure  advantages  of  any  kind. 
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Accordingly,  they  will,  inter  alia,  refrain  from 
direct  or  indirect  assistance  to  terrorist  activities, 
or  to  subversive  or  other  activities  directed  towards 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  regime  of  another  par- 
ticipating State. 

VII.  Respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief 

The  participating  States  will  respect  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  including  the  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or 
religion. 

They  will  promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of  which  derive  from 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human  person  and  are 
essential  for  his  free  and  full  development. 

Within  this  framework  the  participating  States 
will  recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  profess  and  practise,  alone  or  in  community 
with  others,  religion  or  belief  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  participating  States  on  whose  territory  na- 
tional minorities  exist  will  respect  the  right  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  such  minorities  to  equality  before 
the  law,  will  afford  them  the  full  opportunity  for 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  will,  in  this  manner,  protect 
their  legitimate  interests  in  this  sphere. 

The  participating  States  recognize  the  universal 
significance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for  the 
peace,  justice  and  well-being  necessary  to  ensure 
the  development  of  friendly  relations  and  co-opera- 
tion among  themselves  as  among  all  States. 

They  will  constantly  respect  these  rights  and 
freedoms  in  their  mutual  relations  and  will  en- 
deavour jointly  and  separately,  including  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations,  to  promote  uni- 
versal  and   effective  respect  for  them. 

They  confirm  the  right  of  the  individual  to  know 
and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in  this  field. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  the  participating  States  will  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  They  will  also 
fulfill  their  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the  internation- 
al declarations  and  agreements  in  this  field,  includ- 
ing inter  alia  the  International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights,  by  which  they  may  be  bound. 

VIII.  Equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  peoples 

The  participating  States  will  respect  the  equal 
rights  of  peoples  and  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, acting  at  all  times  in  conformity  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  relevant  norms  of  international 
law,  including  those  relating  to  territorial  integrity 
of  States. 
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By  virtue  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  all  peoples  always  have 
the  right,  in  full  freedom,  to  determine,  when  and 
as  they  wish,  their  internal  and  external  political 
status,  without  external  interference,  and  to  pursue 
as  they  wish  their  political,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural development. 

The  participating  States  reaffirm  the  universal 
significance  of  respect  for  and  effective  exercise  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  for 
the  development  of  friendly  relations  among  them- 
selves as  among  all  States;  they  also  recall  the  im- 
portance of  the  elimination  of  any  form  of  violation 
of  this  principle. 

IX.  Co-operation  among  States 

The  participating  States  will  develop  their  co- 
operation with  one  another  and  with  all  States  in 
all  fields  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  de- 
veloping their  co-operation  the  participating  States 
will  place  special  emphasis  on  the  fields  as  set  forth 
within  the  framework  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Co-operation  in  Europe,  with  each  of  them 
making  its  contribution  in  conditions  of  full  equality. 

They  will  endeavour,  in  developing  their  co-opera- 
tion as  equals,  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence,  friendly  and  good-neighbourly  relations 
among  themselves,  international  peace,  security  and 
justice.  They  will  equally  endeavour,  in  developing 
their  co-operation,  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
peoples  and  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
aspirations  through,  inter  alia,  the  benefits  resulting 
from  increased  mutual  knowledge  and  from  progress 
and  achievement  in  the  economic,  scientific,  tech- 
nological, social,  cultural  and  humanitarian  fields. 
They  will  take  steps  to  promote  conditions  favourable 
to  making  these  benefits  available  to  all;  they  will 
take  into  account  the  interest  of  all  in  the  narrowing 
of  differences  in  the  levels  of  economic  development, 
and  in  particular  the  interest  of  developing  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

They  confirm  that  governments,  institutions,  or- 
ganizations and  persons  have  a  relevant  and  posi- 
tive role  to  play  in  contributing  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  aims  of  their  co-operation. 

They  will  strive,  in  increasing  their  co-operation  as 
set  forth  above,  to  develop  closer  relations  among 
themselves  on  an  improved  and  more  enduring  basis 
for  the  benefit  of  peoples. 

X.  Fulfilment  in  good  faith  of  obligations 
under  international  law 

The  participating  States  will  fulfil  in  good  faith 
their  obligations  under  international  law,  both  those 
obligations  arising  from  the  generally  recognized 
principles  and  rules  of  international  law  and  those 
obligations  arising  from  treaties  or  other  agree- 
ments, in  conformity  with  international  law,  to  which 
they  are  parties. 

In  exercising  their  sovereign  rights,  including  the 
right  to  determine  their  laws  and  regulations,  they 
will  conform  with  their  legal  obligations  under  in- 
ternational law;  they  will  furthermore  pay  due  re- 


gard to  and  implement  the  provisions  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation 
in  Europe. 

The  participating  States  confirm  that  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  between  the  obligations  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  obligations  under  any 
treaty  or  other  international  agreement,  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  Charter  will  prevail,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  103  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

All  the  principles  set  forth  above  are  of  primary 
significance  and,  accordingly,  they  will  be  equally 
and  unreservedly  applied,  each  of  them  being  in- 
terpreted taking  into  account  the  others. 

The  participating  States  express  their  determina- 
tion fully  to  respect  and  apply  these  principles,  as 
set  forth  in  the  present  Declaration,  in  all  aspects,  to 
their  mutual  relations  and  co-operation  in  order  to 
ensure  to  each  participating  State  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  respect  and  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  all. 

The  participating  States,  paying  due  regard  to  the 
principles  above  and,  in  particular,  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  tenth  principle,  "Fulfilment  in  good 
faith  of  obligations  under  international  law",  note 
that  the  present  Declaration  does  not  affect  their 
rights  and  obligations,  nor  the  corresponding  treaties 
and  other  agreements  and  arrangements. 

The  participating  States  express  the  conviction 
that  respect  for  these  principles  will  encourage  the 
development  of  normal  and  friendly  relations  and  the 
progress  of  co-operation  among  them  in  all  fields. 
They  also  express  the  conviction  that  respect  for 
these  principles  will  encourage  the  development  of 
political  contacts  among  them  which  in  turn  would 
contribute  to  better  mutual  understanding  of  their 
positions  and  views. 

The  participating  States  declare  their  intention  to 
conduct  their  relations  with  all  other  States  in  the 
spirit  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  present 
Declaration. 

(b)    Matters  related  to  giving   effect  to  certain 
of  the  above  Principles 

(i)  The  participating  States, 

Reaffirming  that  they  will  respect  and  give  effect 
to  refraining  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  and 
convinced  of  the  necessity  to  make  it  an  effective 
norm  of  international  life, 

Declare  that  they  are  resolved  to  respect  and 
carry  out,  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  inter 
alia,  the  following  provisions  which  are  in  conformity 
with  the  Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  Relations 
between  Participating  States: 

■ — To  give  effect  and  expression,  by  all  the  ways 
and  forms  which  they  consider  appropriate,  to  the 
duty  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
their  relations  with  one  another. 

— To  refrain  from  any  use  of  armed  forces  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  provisions  of 
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the  Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  Relations  be- 
tween Participating  States,  against  another  partici- 
pating State,  in  particular  from  invasion  of  or  at- 
tack on  its  territory. 

— To  refrain  from  any  manifestation  of  force  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  another  participating  State 
to  renounce  the  full  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights. 

— To  refrain  from  any  act  of  economic  coercion 
designed  to  subordinate  to  their  own  interest  the 
exercise  by  another  participating  State  of  the  rights 
inherent  in  its  sovereignty  and  thus  to  secure  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind. 

— To  take  effective  measures  which  by  their  scope 
and  by  their  nature  constitute  steps  towards  the  ul- 
timate achievement  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  strict  and  effective  international 
control. 

— To  promote,  by  all  means  which  each  of  them 
considers  appropriate,  a  climate  of  confidence  and 
respect  among  peoples  consonant  with  their  duty  to 
refrain  from  propaganda  for  wars  of  aggression 
or  for  any  threat  or  use  of  force  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  Relations  between 
Participating  States,  against  another  participating 
State. 

— To  make  every  effort  to  settle  exclusively  by 
peaceful  means  any  dispute  between  them,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  seek,  first  of  all,  a  solution  through 
the  peaceful  means  set  forth  in  Article  33  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

To  refrain  from  any  action  which  could  hinder 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  the 
participating  States. 

(ii)  The  participating  States, 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes as  set  forth  in  the  Principle  of  Peaceful  Settle- 
ment of  Disputes; 

Convinced  that  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
is  a  complement  to  refraining  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force,  both  being  essential  though  not  ex- 
clusive factors  for  the  maintenance  and  consolida- 
tion of  peace  and  security; 

Desiring  to  reinforce  and  to  improve  the  methods 
at  their  disposal  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes; 

1.  Are  resolved  to  pursue  the  examination  and 
elaboration  of  a  generally  acceptable  method  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  aimed  at  complement- 
ing existing  methods,  and  to  continue  to  this  end 
to  work  upon  the  "Draft  Convention  on  a  European 
System  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes"  sub- 
mitted by  Switzerland  during  the  second  stage  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  other  proposals  relating  to  it  and  directed 
towards  the  elaboration  of  such  a  method. 

2.  Decide  that,  on  the  invitation  of  Switzerland,  a 
meeting  of  experts  of  all  the  participating  States  will 
be  convoked  in  order  to  fulfil  the  mandate  described 
in   paragraph    1    above    within    the   framework    and 
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under  the  procedures  of  the  follow-up  to  the  Confer- 
ence laid  down  in  the  chapter  "Follow-up  to  the  Con- 
ference". 

3.  This  meeting  of  experts  will  take  place  after 
the  meeting  of  the  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  participating 
States,  scheduled  according  to  the  chapter  "Follow- 
up  to  the  Conference"  for  1977;  the  results  of  the 
work  of  this  meeting  of  experts  will  be  submitted 
to  Governments. 


Document   on   confidence-building   measures 
and  certain  aspects  of  security  and  disarmament 

The  participating  States, 

Desirous  of  eliminating  the  causes  of  tension  that 
may  exist  among  them  and  thus  of  contributing  to 
the  strengthening  of  peace  and  security  in  the  world; 

Determined  to  strengthen  confidence  among  them 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  increasing  stability  and  se- 
curity in  Europe; 

Determined  further  to  refrain  in  their  mutual 
relations,  as  well  as  in  their  international  relations 
in  general,  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  Relations  between 
Participating  States  as  adopted  in  this  Final  Act; 

Recognizing  the  need  to  contribute  to  reducing  the 
dangers  of  armed  conflict  and  of  misunderstanding 
or  miscalculation  of  military  activities  which  could 
give  rise  to  apprehension,  particularly  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  participating  States  lack  clear  and 
timely  information  about  the  nature  of  such  ac- 
tivities; 

Taking  into  account  considerations  relevant  to 
efforts  aimed  at  lessening  tension  and  promoting  dis- 
armament; 

Recognizing  that  the  exchange  of  observers  by 
invitation  at  military  manoeuvres  will  help  to  pro- 
mote contacts  and  mutual  understanding; 

Having  studied  the  question  of  prior  notification 
of  major  military  movements  in  the  context  of  con- 
fidence-building; 

Recognizing  that  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
individual  States  can  contribute  further  to  their 
common  objectives; 

Convinced  of  the  political  importance  of  prior 
notification  of  major  military  manoeuvres  for  the 
promotion  of  mutual  understanding  and  the  strength- 
ening of  confidence,  stability  and  security; 

Accepting  the  responsibility  of  each  of  them  to 
promote  these  objectives  and  to  implement  this  meas- 
ure, in  accordance  with  the  accepted  criteria  and 
modalities,  as  essentials  for  the  realization  of  these 
objectives; 

Recognizing  that  this  measure  deriving  from  po- 
litical decision  rests  upon  a  voluntary  basis; 

Have  adopted  the  following: 
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Prior  notification  of  major  military 
manoeuvres 

They  will  notify  their  major  military  manoeuvres 
to  all  other  participating  States  through  usual  diplo- 
matic channels  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions: 

Notification  will  be  given  of  major  military  ma- 
noeuvres exceeding  a  total  of  25,000  troops,  independ- 
ently or  combined  with  any  possible  air  or  naval 
components  (in  this  context  the  word  "troops"  in- 
cludes amphibious  and  airborne  troops).  In  the  case 
of  independent  manoeuvres  of  amphibious  or  air- 
borne troops,  or  of  combined  manoeuvres  involving 
them,  these  troops  will  be  included  in  this  total. 
Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  combined  manoeuvres 
which  do  not  reach  the  above  total  but  which  in- 
volve land  forces  together  with  significant  numbers 
of  either  amphibious  or  airborne  troops,  or  both, 
notification  can  also  be   given. 

Notification  will  be  given  of  major  military  ma- 
noeuvres which  take  place  on  the  territory,  in  Eu- 
rope, of  any  participating  State  as  well  as,  if  ap- 
plicable, in  the  adjoining  sea  area  and  air  space. 

In  the  case  of  a  participating  State  whose  terri- 
tory extends  beyond  Europe,  prior  notification  need 
be  given  only  of  manoeuvres  which  take  place  in 
an  area  within  250  kilometres  from  its  frontier  facing 
or  shared  with  any  other  European  participating 
State,  the  participating  State  need  not,  however,  give 
notification  in  cases  in  which  that  area  is  also  con- 
tiguous to  the  participating  State's  frontier  facing 
or  shared  with  a  non-European  non-participating 
State. 

Notification  will  be  given  21  days  or  more  in  ad- 
vance of  the  start  of  the  manoeuvre  or  in  the  case 
of  a  manoeuvre  arranged  at  shorter  notice  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  prior  to  its  starting  date. 

Notification  will  contain  information  of  the  desig- 
nation, if  any,  the  general  purpose  of  and  the  States 
involved  in  the  manoeuvre,  the  type  or  types  and 
numerical  strength  of  the  forces  engaged,  the  area 
and  estimated  time-frame  of  its  conduct.  The  par- 
ticipating States  will  also,  if  possible,  provide  ad- 
ditional relevant  information,  particularly  that  re- 
lated to  the  components  of  the  forces  engaged  and 
the  period  of  involvement  of  these  forces. 

Prior  notification  of  other  military 
manoeuvres 

The  participating  States  recognize  that  they  can 
contribute  further  to  strengthening  confidence  and 
increasing  security  and  stability,  and  to  this  end  may 
also  notify  smaller-scale  military  manoeuvres  to 
other  participating  States,  with  special  regard  for 
those  near  the  area  of  such  manoeuvres. 

To  the  same  end,  the  participating  States  also 
recognize  that  they  may  notify  other  military  man- 
oeuvres conducted  by  them. 

Exchange  of  observers 

The  participating  States  will  invite  other  par- 
ticipating   States,    voluntarily    and    on    a    bilateral 


basis,  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity  and  goodwill  towards 
all  participating  States,  to  send  observers  to  attend 
military  manoeuvres. 

The  inviting  State  will  determine  in  each  case  the 
number  of  observers,  the  procedures  and  conditions 
of  their  participation,  and  give  other  information 
which  it  may  consider  useful.  It  will  provide  ap- 
propriate facilities  and  hospitality. 

The  invitation  will  be  given  as  far  ahead  as  is 
conveniently  possible  through  usual  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

Prior  notification  of  major  military 
movements 

In  accordance  with  the  Final  Recommendations  of 
the  Helsinki  Consultations  the  participating  States 
studied  the  question  of  prior  notification  of  major 
military  movements  as  a  measure  to  strengthen  con- 
fidence. 

Accordingly,  the  participating  States  recognize 
that  they  may,  at  their  own  discretion  and  with  a 
view  to  contributing  to  confidence-building,  notify 
their  major  military  movements. 

In  the  same  spirit,  further  consideration  will  be 
given  by  the  States  participating  in  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe  to  the  ques- 
tion of  prior  notification  of  major  military  move- 
ments, bearing  in  mind,  in  particular,  the  experience 
gained  by  the  implementation  of  the  measures  which 
are  set  forth  in  this  document. 

Other  confidence-building  measures 

The  participating  States  recognize  that  there  are 
other  means  by  which  their  common  objectives  can 
be  promoted. 

In  particular,  they  will,  with  due  regard  to  reci- 
procity and  with  a  view  to  better  mutual  under- 
standing, promote  exchanges  by  invitation  among 
their  military  personnel,  including  visits  by  military 
delegations. 


In  order  to  make  a  fuller  contribution  to  their 
common  objective  of  confidence-building,  the  par- 
ticipating States,  when  conducting  their  military 
activities  in  the  area  covered  by  the  provisions  for 
the  prior  notification  of  major  military  manoeuvres, 
will  duly  take  into  account  and  respect  this  objective. 

They  also  recognize  that  the  experience  gained  by 
the  implementation  of  the  provisions  set  forth  above, 
together  with  further  efforts,  could  lead  to  develop- 
ing and  enlarging  measures  aimed  at  strengthening 
confidence. 

II 

Questions  relating  to  disarmament 

The  participating  States  recognize  the  interest  of 
all  of  them  in  efforts  aimed  at  lessening  military  con- 
frontation and  promoting  disarmament  which  are  de- 
signed to  complement  political  detente  in  Europe  and 
to  strengthen  their  security.  They  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  to  take  effective  measures  in  these 
fields  which  by  their  scope  and  by  their  nature  con- 
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stitute  steps  towards  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control,  and  which  should  re- 
sult in  strengthening  peace  and  security  throughout 
the  world. 

Ill 

General  considerations 

Having  considered  the  views  expressed  on  various 
subjects  related  to  the  strengthening  of  security  in 
Europe  through  joint  efforts  aimed  at  promoting 
detente  and  disarmament,  the  participating  States, 
when  engaged  in  such  efforts,  will,  in  this  context, 
proceed,  in  particular,  from  the  following  essential 
considerations: 

■ — The  complementary  nature  of  the  political  and 
military  aspects  of  security; 

— The  interrelation  between  the  security  of  each 
participating  State  and  security  in  Europe  as  a  whole 
and  the  relationship  which  exists,  in  the  broader 
context  of  world  security,  between  security  in  Eu- 
rope and  security  in  the  Mediterranean  area; 

— Respect  for  the  security  interests  of  all  States 
participating  in  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe  inherent  in  their  sovereign 
equality; 

— The  importance  that  participants  in  negotiating 
fora  see  to  it  that  information  about  relevant  devel- 
opments, progress  and  results  is  provided  on  an 
appropriate  basis  to  other  States  participating  in 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  and,  in  return,  the  justified  interest  of  any 
of  those  States  in  having  their  views  considered. 


CO-OPERATION   IN  THE  FIELD  OF  ECONOMICS, 

OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  AND  OF 

THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  participating  States, 

Convinced  that  their  efforts  to  develop  co-opera- 
tion in  the  fields  of  trade,  industry,  science  and 
technology,  the  environment  and  other  areas  of 
economic  activity  contribute  to  the  reinforcement  of 
peace  and  security  in  Europe  and  in  the  world  as  a 
whole, 

Recognizing  that  co-operation  in  these  fields  would 
promote  economic  and  social  progress  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  life, 

Aware  of  the  diversity  of  their  economic  and 
social  systems, 

Reaffirming  their  will  to  intensify  such  co-opera- 
tion between  one  another,  irrespective  of  their  sys- 
tems, 

Recognizing  that  such  co-operation,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  different  levels  of  economic  develop- 
ment, can  be  developed,  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  partners,  and  of  reci- 
procity permitting,  as  a  whole,  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  advantages  and  obligations  of  comparable 
scale,  with  respect  for  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements, 

Taking  into  account  the  interests  of  the  develop- 
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ing  countries  throughout  the  world,  including  those 
among  the  participating  countries  as  long  as  they 
are  developing  from  the  economic  point  of  view; 
reaffirming  their  will  to  co-operate  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  aims  and  objectives  established  by  the 
appropriate  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
pertinent  documents  concerning  development,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  each  participating  State  main- 
tains the  positions  it  has  taken  on  them;  giving 
special  attention  to  the  least  developed  countries, 

Convinced  that  the  growing  world-wide  economic 
interdependence  calls  for  increasing  common  and 
effective  efforts  towards  the  solution  of  major  world 
economic  problems  such  as  food,  energy,  commodi- 
ties, monetary  and  financial  problems,  and  therefore 
emphasizes  the  need  for  promoting  stable  and  equita- 
ble international  economic  relations,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  the  continuous  and  diversified  economic 
development  of  all  countries, 

Having  taken  into  account  the  work  already 
undertaken  by  relevant  international  organizations 
and  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
offered  by  these  organizations,  in  particular  by  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  final  docu- 
ments of  the  Conference, 

Considering  that  the  guidelines  and  concrete  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  following  texts  are 
aimed  at  promoting  further  development  of  their 
mutual  economic  relations,  and  convinced  that  their 
co-operation  in  this  field  should  take  place  in  full 
respect  for  the  principles  guiding  relations  among 
participating  States  as  set  forth  in  the  relevant 
document, 

Have  adopted  the  following: 

1 .  Commercial   Exchanges 

General  provisions 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  of  the  growing  role  of  international 
trade  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  progress, 

Recognizing  that  trade  represents  an  essential  sec- 
tor of  their  co-operation,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  above  preamble 
apply  in  particular  to  this  sector, 

Considering  that  the  volume  and  structure  of 
trade  among  the  participating  States  do  not  in  all 
cases  correspond  to  the  possibilities  created  by  the 
current  level  of  their  economic,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological development, 

are  resolved  to  promote,  on  the  basis  of  the 
modalities  of  their  economic  co-operation,  the  expan- 
sion of  their  mutual  trade  in  goods  and  services, 
and  to  ensure  conditions  favourable  to  such  develop- 
ment; 

recognize  the  beneficial  effects  which  can  result 
for  the  development  of  trade  from  the  application 
of  most  favoured  nation  treatment; 

will  encourage  the  expansion  of  trade  on  as  broad 
a  multilateral  basis  as  possible,  thereby  endeavour- 
ing to  utilize  the  various  economic  and  commercial 
possibilities; 

recognize  the  importance  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
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lateral  intergovernmental  and  other  agreements  for 
the  long-term  development  of  trade; 

note  the  importance  of  monetary  and  financial 
questions  for  the  development  of  international  trade, 
and  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  them  with  a  view  to 
contributing  to  the   continuous  expansion  of  trade; 

will  endeavour  to  reduce  or  progressively  elimi- 
nate all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
trade; 

will  foster  a  steady  growth  of  trade  while  avoid- 
ing as  far  as  possible  abrupt  fluctuations  in  their 
trade; 

consider  that  their  trade  in  various  products 
should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  serious  injury — and  should  the 
situation  arise,  market  disruption — in  domestic 
markets  for  these  products  and  in  particular  to  the 
detriment  of  domestic  producers  of  like  or  directly 
competitive  products;  as  regards  the  concept  of 
market  disruption,  it  is  understood  that  it  should 
not  be  invoked  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  rel- 
evant provisions  of  their  international  agreements; 
if  they  resort  to  safeguard  measures,  they  will  do 
so  in  conformity  with  their  commitments  in  this 
field  arising  from  international  agreements  to  which 
they  are  parties  and  will  take  account  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  parties  directly  concerned; 

will  give  due  attention  to  measures  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade  and  the  diversification  of  its  structure; 

note  that  the  growth  and  diversification  of  trade 
would  contribute  to  widening  the  possibilities  of 
choice  of  products; 

consider  it  appropriate  to  create  favourable  condi- 
tions for  the  participation  of  firms,  organizations 
and  enterprises  in  the  development  of  trade. 

Business  contacts  and  facilities 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  contribution 
which  an  improvement  of  business  contacts,  and  the 
accompanying  growth  of  confidence  in  business  rela- 
tionships, could  make  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  relations, 

will  take  measures  further  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  expansion  of  contacts  between  representa- 
tives of  official  bodies,  of  the  different  organizations, 
enterprises,  firms  and  banks  concerned  with  foreign 
trade,  in  particular,  where  useful,  between  sellers 
and  users  of  products  and  services,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  commercial  possibilities,  concluding  con- 
tracts, ensuring  their  implementation  and  providing 
after-sales  services; 

will  encourage  organizations,  enterprises  and  firms 
concerned  with  foreign  trade  to  take  measures  to 
accelerate  the  conduct  of  business  negotiations; 

will  further  take  measures  aimed  at  improving 
working  conditions  of  representatives  of  foreign 
organizations,  enterprises,  firms  and  banks  con- 
cerned with  external  trade,  particularly  as  follows: 

— by  providing  the  necessary  information,  includ- 
ing information  on  legislation  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  permanent 
representation  by  the  above  mentioned  bodies; 

— by  examining  as  favourably  as  possible  requests 


for  the  establishment  of  permanent  representation 
and  of  offices  for  this  purpose,  including,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  opening  of  joint  offices  by  two  or 
more  firms; 

— by  encouraging  the  provision,  on  conditions  as 
favourable  as  possible  and  equal  for  all  representa- 
tives of  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  of  hotel  ac- 
commodation, means  of  communication,  and  of  other 
facilities  normally  required  by  them,  as  well  as  of 
suitable  business  and  residential  premises  for  pur- 
poses of  permanent  representation; 

recognize  the  importance  of  such  measures  to 
encourage  greater  participation  by  small  and  medi- 
um sized  firms  in  trade  between  participating  States. 

Economic  and  commercial  information 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  of  the  growing  role  of  economic  and 
commercial  information  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national trade, 

Considering  that  economic  information  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  adequate  market  analysis 
and  to  permit  the  preparation  of  medium  and  long 
term  forecasts,  thus  contributing  to  the  establishment 
of  a  continuing  flow  of  trade  and  a  better  utilization 
of  commercial  possibilities, 

Expressing  their  readiness  to  improve  the  quality 
and  increase  the  quantity  and  supply  of  economic 
and  relevant  administrative  information, 

Considering  that  the  value  of  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  international  level  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  possibility  of  its  compara- 
bility, 

will  promote  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
economic  and  commercial  information  at  regular 
intervals  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  particular: 

— statistics  concerning  production,  national  in- 
come, budget,  consumption  and  productivity; 

■ — foreign  trade  statistics  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of 
comparable  classification  including  breakdown  by 
product  with  indication  of  volume  and  value,  as  well 
as  country  of  origin  or  destination; 

— laws  and  regulations  concerning  foreign  trade; 

— information  allowing  forecasts  of  development 
of  the  economy  to  assist  in  trade  promotion,  for 
example,  information  on  the  general  orientation  of 
national  economic  plans  and  programmes; 

— other  information  to  help  businessmen  in  com- 
mercial contacts,  for  example,  periodic  directories, 
lists,  and  where  possible,  organizational  charts  of 
firms  and  organizations  concerned  with  foreign 
trade ; 

will  in  addition  to  the  above  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  exchange  of  economic  and  commercial 
information  through,  where  appropriate,  joint  com- 
missions for  economic,  scientific  and  technical  co- 
operation, national  and  joint  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  suitable  bodies; 

will  support  a  study,  in  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
of  the  possibilities  of  creating  a  multilateral  system 
of  notification  of  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
foreign  trade  and  changes  therein; 

will    encourage    international    work    on    the    har- 
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monization  of  statistical  nomenclatures,  notably  in 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe. 

Marketing 

The  participating  States, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  adapting  produc- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets  in 
order  to  ensure  the  expansion  of  international  trade, 

Conscious  of  the  need  of  exporters  to  be  as  fully 
familiar  as  possible  with  and  take  account  of  the 
requirements  of  potential  users, 

will  encourage  organizations,  enterprises  and  firms 
concerned  with  foreign  trade  to  develop  further  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  required  for  effective 
marketing; 

will  encourage  the  improvement  of  conditions  for 
the  implementation  of  measures  to  promote  trade 
and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  users  in  respect  of  im- 
ported products,  in  particular  through  market  re- 
search and  advertising  measures  as  well  as,  where 
useful,  the  establishment  of  supply  facilities,  the 
furnishing  of  spare  parts,  the  functioning  of  after 
sales  services,  and  the  training  of  the  necessary 
local  technical  personnel; 

will  encourage  international  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  trade  promotion,  including  marketing,  and 
the  work  undertaken  on  these  subjects  within  the 
international  bodies,  in  particular  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

2.  Industrial   co-operation 
and  projects  of  common  interest 

Industrial  co-operation 

The  participating  States, 

Considering  that  industrial  co-operation,  being 
motivated  by  economic  considerations,  can 

— create  lasting  ties  thus  strengthening  long-term 
overall  economic  co-operation, 

— contribute  to  economic  growth  as  well  as  to  the 
expansion  and  diversification  of  international  trade 
and  to  a  wider  utilization  of  modern  technology, 

— lead  to  the  mutually  advantageous  utilization  of 
economic  complementarities  through  better  use  of  all 
factors  of  production,  and 

— accelerate  the  industrial  development  of  all 
those  who  take  part  in  such  co-operation, 

propose  to  encourage  the  development  of  industrial 
co-operation  between  the  competent  organizations, 
enterprises  and  firms  of  their  countries; 

consider  that  industrial  co-operation  may  be  fa- 
cilitated by  means  of  intergovernmental  and  other 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  between  the 
interested  parties; 

note  that  in  promoting  industrial  co-operation 
they  should  bear  in  mind  the  economic  structures 
and  the  development  levels  of  their  countries; 

note  that  industrial  co-operation  is  implemented 
by  means  of  contracts  concluded  between  competent 
organizations,  enterprises  and  firms  on  the  basis  of 
economic  considerations; 
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express  their  willingness  to  promote  measures 
designed  to  create  favourable  conditions  for  indus- 
trial co-operation; 

recognize  that  industrial  co-operation  covers  a 
number  of  forms  of  economic  relations  going  beyond 
the  framework  of  conventional  trade,  and  that  in 
concluding  contracts  on  industrial  co-operation  the 
partners  will  determine  jointly  the  appropriate 
forms  and  conditions  of  co-operation,  taking  into 
account  their  mutual  interests  and  capabilities; 

recognize  further  that,  if  it  is  in  their  mutual 
interest,  concrete  forms  such  as  the  following  may 
be  useful  for  the  development  of  industrial  co- 
operation: joint  production  and  sale,  specialization 
in  production  and  sale,  construction,  adaptation  and 
modernization  of  industrial  plants,  co-operation  for 
the  setting  up  of  complete  industrial  installations 
with  a  view  to  thus  obtaining  part  of  the  resultant 
products,  mixed  companies,  exchanges  of  "know- 
how",  of  technical  information,  of  patents  and  of 
licences,  and  joint  industrial  research  within  the 
framework  of  specific  co-operation  projects; 

recognize  that  new  forms  of  industrial  co-opera- 
tion can  be  applied  with  a  view  to  meeting  specific 
needs; 

note  the  importance  of  economic,  commercial, 
technical  and  administrative  information  such  as  to 
ensure   the  development  of   industrial  co-operation; 

Consider  it  desirable: 

— to  improve  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  in- 
formation relevant  to  industrial  co-operation,  in 
particular  the  laws  and  regulations,  including  those 
relating  to  foreign  exchange,  general  orientation  of 
national  economic  plans  and  programmes  as  well 
as  programme  priorities  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  market;  and 

— to  disseminate  as  quickly  as  possible  published 
documentation  thereon; 

will  encourage  all  forms  of  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  communication  of  experience  relevant  to 
industrial  co-operation,  including  through  contacts 
between  potential  partners  and,  where  appropriate, 
through  joint  commissions  for  economic,  industrial, 
scientific  and  technical  co-operation,  national  and 
joint  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  suitable 
bodies; 

consider  it  desirable,  with  a  view  to  expanding 
industrial  co-operation,  to  encourage  the  exploration 
of  co-operation  possibilities  and  the  implementation 
of  co-operation  projects  and  will  take  measures  to 
this  end,  inter  alia,  by  facilitating  and  increasing 
all  forms  of  business  contacts  between  competent 
organizations,  enterprises  and  firms  and  between 
their  respective  qualified  personnel; 

note  that  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence relating  to  business  contacts  in  the  economic 
and  commercial  fields  also  apply  to  foreign  organiza- 
tions, enterprises  and  firms  engaged  in  industrial 
co-operation,  taking  into  account  the  specific  condi- 
tions of  this  co-operation,  and  will  endeavour  to 
ensure,  in  particular,  the  existence  of  appropriate 
working  conditions  for  personnel  engaged  in  the 
implementation  of  co-operation  projects; 

consider  it  desirable  that  proposals  for  industrial 
co-operation   projects   should   be   sufficiently   specific 
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and  should  contain  the  necessary  economic  and  tech- 
nical data,  in  particular  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  project,  information  on  the  form  of  co- 
operation envisaged,  and  market  possibilities,  to 
enable  potential  partners  to  proceed  with  initial 
studies  and  to  arrive  at  decisions  in  the  shortest 
possible  time; 

will  encourage  the  parties  concerned  with  indus- 
trial co-operation  to  take  measures  to  accelerate  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  co- 
operation contracts; 

recommend  further  the  continued  examination — for 
example  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Europe — of  means 
of  improving  the  provision  of  information  to  those 
concerned  on  general  conditions  of  industrial  co- 
operation and  guidance  on  the  preparation  of  con- 
tracts in  this  field; 

consider  it  desirable  to  further  improve  conditions 
for  the  implementation  of  industrial  co-operation 
projects,  in  particular  with  respect  to: 

— the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  partners 
in  industrial  co-operation  projects,  including  the 
legal  protection  of  the  various  kinds  of  property 
involved; 

— the  consideration,  in  ways  that  are  compatible 
with  their  economic  systems,  of  the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities of  industrial  co-operation  within  the  frame- 
work of  economic  policy  and  particularly  in  national 
economic  plans  and  programmes; 

consider  it  desirable  that  the  partners,  when  con- 
cluding industrial  co-operation  contracts,  should  de- 
vote due  attention  to  provisions  concerning  the 
extension  of  the  necessary  mutual  assistance  and 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  information  during  the 
implementation  of  these  contracts,  in  particular  with 
a  view  to  attaining  the  required  technical  level  and 
quality  of  the  products  resulting  from  such  co- 
operation; 

recognize  the  usefulness  of  an  increased  participa- 
tion of  small  and  medium  sized  firms  in  industrial 
co-operation  projects. 

Projects  of  common  interest 

The  participating  States, 

Considering  that  their  economic  potential  and 
their  natural  resources  permit,  through  common 
efforts,  long-term  co-operation  in  the  implementa- 
tion, including  at  the  regional  or  sub-regional  level, 
of  major  projects  of  common  interest,  and  that  these 
may  contribute  to  the  speeding-up  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  countries  participating  therein, 

Considering  it  desirable  that  the  competent  or- 
ganizations, enterprises  and  firms  of  all  countries 
should  be  given  the  possibility  of  indicating  their 
interest  in  participating  in  such  projects,  and,  in 
case  of  agreement,  of  taking  part  in  their  implemen- 
tation, 

Noting  that  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference relating  to  industrial  cooperation  are  also 
applicable  to  projects  of  common  interest, 

regard  it  as  necessary  to  encourage,  where  appro- 


priate, the  investigation  by  competent  and  interested 
organizations,  enterprises  and  firms  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  carrying  out  of  projects  of  common  in- 
terest in  the  fields  of  energy  resources  and  of  the 
exploitation  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  of  transport 
and  communications; 

regard  it  as  desirable  that  organizations,  enter- 
prises and  firms  exploring  the  possibilities  of  taking 
part  in  projects  of  common  interest  exchange  with 
their  potential  partners,  through  the  appropriate 
channels,  the  requisite  economic,  legal,  financial  and 
technical  information  pertaining  to  these  projects; 

consider  that  the  fields  of  energy  resources,  in 
particular,  petroleum,  natural  gas  and  coal,  and  the 
extraction  and  processing  of  mineral  raw  materials, 
in  particular,  iron  ore  and  bauxite,  are  suitable  ones 
for  strengthening  long-term  economic  co-operation 
and  for  the  development  of  trade  which  could  result; 

consider  that  possibilities  for  projects  of  common 
interest  with  a  view  to  long-term  economic  co- 
operation also  exist  in  the  following  fields: 

— exchanges  of  electrical  energy  within  Europe 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  capacity  of  the  electrical 
power  stations  as  rationally  as  possible; 

— co-operation  in  research  for  new  sources  of 
energy  and,  in  particular,  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy; 

— development  of  road  networks  and  co-operation 
aimed  at  establishing  a  coherent  navigable  network 
in  Europe; 

— co-operation  in  research  and  the  perfecting  of 
equipment  for  multimodal  transport  operations  and 
for  the  handling  of  containers; 

recommend  that  the  States  interested  in  projects 
of  common  interest  should  consider  under  what  con- 
ditions it  would  be  possible  to  establish  them,  and  if 
they  so  desire,  create  the  necessary  conditions  for 
their  actual  implementation. 

3.   Provisions  concerning   trade 
and   industrial   co-operation 

Harmonization  of  standards 

The  participating  States, 

Recognizing  the  development  of  international 
harmonization  of  standards  and  technical  regula- 
tions and  of  international  co-operation  in  the  field 
of  certification  as  an  important  means  of  eliminating 
technical  obstacles  to  international  trade  and  in- 
dustrial co-operation,  thereby  facilitating  their  de- 
velopment and  increasing  productivity, 

reaffirm  their  interest  to  achieve  the  widest  pos- 
sible international  harmonization  of  standards  and 
technical  regulations; 

express  their  readiness  to  promote  international 
agreements  and  other  appropriate  arrangements  on 
acceptance  of  certificates  of  conformity  with  stand- 
ards and  technical  regulations; 

consider  it  desirable  to  increase  international  co- 
operation on  standardization,  in  particular  by  sup- 
porting the  activities  of  intergovernmental  and  other 
appropriate  organizations  in  this  field. 
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Arbitration 

The  participating  States, 

Considering  that  the  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  may  arise  from  commercial 
transactions  relating  to  goods  and  services  and  con- 
tracts for  industrial  co-operation  would  contribute  to 
expanding  and  facilitating  trade   and   co-operation. 

Considering  that  arbitration  is  an  appropriate 
means  of  settling  such  disputes, 

recommend,  where  appropriate,  to  organizations, 
enterprises  and  firms  in  their  countries,  to  include 
arbitration  clauses  in  commercial  contracts  and  in- 
dustrial co-operation  contracts,  or  in  special  agree- 
ments; 

recommend  that  the  provisions  on  arbitration 
should  provide  for  arbitration  under  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable set  of  arbitration  rules,  and  permit  arbitra- 
tion in  a  third  country,  taking  into  account  existing 
intergovernmental  and  other  agreements  in  this  field. 

Specific  bilateral  arrangements 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  facilitate  trade  and  to 
promote  the  application  of  new  forms  of  industrial 
co-operation, 

will  consider  favourably  the  conclusion,  in  appro- 
priate cases,  of  specific  bilateral  agreements  con- 
cerning various  problems  of  mutual  interest  in  the 
fields  of  commercial  exchanges  and  industrial  co- 
operation, in  particular  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
double  taxation  and  to  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
profits  and  the  return  of  the  value  of  the  assets 
invested. 

4.  Science  and  technology 

The  participating  States, 

Convinced  that  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation constitutes  an  important  contribution  to 
the  strengthening  of  security  and  co-operation  among 
them,  in  that  it  assists  the  effective  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  and  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  human  life, 

Considering  that  in  developing  such  co-operation, 
it  is  important  to  promote  the  sharing  of  informa- 
tion and  experience,  facilitating  the  study  and  trans- 
fer of  scientific  and  technological  achievements,  as 
well  as  the  access  to  such  achievements  on  a  mu- 
tually advantageous  basis  and  in  fields  of  co-opera- 
tion agreed  between  interested  parties, 

Considering  that  it  is  for  the  potential  partners, 
i.e.  the  competent  organizations,  institutions,  enter- 
prises, scientists  and  technologists  of  the  participat- 
ing States  to  determine  the  opportunities  for  mu- 
tually beneficial  co-operation  and  to  develop  its  de- 
tails, 

Affirming  that  such  co-operation  can  be  developed 
and  implemented  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  at 
the  governmental  and  non-governmental  levels,  for 
example,  through  intergovernmental  and  other  agree- 
ments, international  programmes,  co-operative  proj- 


ects and  commercial  channels,  while  utilizing  also 
various  forms  of  contacts,  including  direct  and  indi- 
vidual contacts, 

Aware  of  the  need  to  take  measures  further  to 
improve  scientific  and  technological  co-operation  be- 
tween them. 

Possibilities  for  improving  co-operation 

Recognize  that  possibilities  exist  for  further  im- 
proving scientific  and  technological  co-operation,  and 
to  this  end,  express  their  intention  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  such  co-operation,  in  particular  through: 

— the  improvement  of  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
change and  dissemination  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical information  among  the  parties  interested  in 
scientific  and  technological  research  and  co-operation 
including  information  related  to  the  organization 
and  implementation  of  such  co-operation; 

— the  expeditious  implementation  and  improvement 
in  organization,  including  programmes,  of  interna- 
tional visits  of  scientists  and  specialists  in  connexion 
with  exchanges,  conferences  and  co-operation; 

— the  wider  use  of  commercial  channels  and  ac- 
tivities for  applied  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search and  for  the  transfer  of  achievements  ob- 
tained in  this  field  while  providing  information  on 
and  protection  of  intellectual  and  industrial  property 
rights; 

Fields  of  co-operation 

Consider  that  possibilities  to  expand  co-operation 
exist  within  the  areas  given  below  as  examples,  not- 
ing that  it  is  for  potential  partners  in  the  participat- 
ing countries  to  identify  and  develop  projects  and 
arrangements  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit: 

Agriculture 

Research  into  new  methods  and  technologies  for 
increasing  the  productivity  of  crop  cultivation  and 
animal  husbandry;  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture;  the  design,  construction  and  utilization 
of  agricultural  machinery;  technologies  of  irriga- 
tion and  other  agricultural  land  improvement  works; 

Energy 

New  technologies  of  production,  transport  and 
distribution  of  energy  aimed  at  improving  the  use 
of  existing  fuels  and  sources  of  hydroenergy,  as  well 
as  research  in  the  field  of  now  energy  sources,  in- 
cluding nuclear,  solar  and  geothormal  energy; 

Xew  technologies,  rational  use  of  resources 

Research  on  new  technologies  and  equipment  de- 
signed in  particular  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
and  to  minimize  or  eliminate  waste; 

Transport  technology 

Research  on  the  means  of  transport  and  the  tech- 
nology applied  to  the  development  and  operation  of 
international,  national  and  urban  transport  networks 
including  container  transport  as  well  as  transport 
safety; 
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Physics 

Study  of  problems  in  high  energy  physics  and  plas- 
ma physics;  research  in  the  field  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  nuclear  physics; 

Chemistry 

Research  on  problems  in  electrochemistry  and  the 
chemistry  of  polymers,  of  natural  products,  and  of 
metals  and  alloys,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
improved  chemical  technology,  especially  materials 
processing;  practical  application  of  the  latest 
achievements  of  chemistry  to  industry,  construction 
and  other  sectors  of  the  economy; 

Meteorology  and  hydrology 

Meteorological  and  hydrological  research,  includ- 
ing methods  of  collection,  evaluation  and  transmis- 
sion of  data  and  their  utilization  for  weather  fore- 
casting and  hydrology  forecasting; 

Oceanography 

Oceanographic  research,  including  the  study  of 
air/sea   interactions; 

Seismological  research 

Study  and  forecasting  of  earthquakes  and  asso- 
ciated geological  changes;  development  and  research 
of  technology  of  seism-resisting  constructions; 

Research  on  glaciology,  permafrost  and  problems  of 
life  under  conditions  of  cold 

Research  on  glaciology  and  permafrost;  transpor- 
tation and  construction  technologies;  human  adapta- 
tion to  climatic  extremes  and  changes  in  the  living 
conditions  of  indigenous  populations; 
Computer,  communication  and  information  tech- 
nologies 

Development  of  computers  as  well  as  of  telecom- 
munications and  information  systems;  technology  as- 
sociated with  computers  and  telecommunications,  in- 
cluding their  use  for  management  systems,  for 
production  processes,  for  automation,  for  the  study 
of  economic  problems,  in  scientific  research  and  for 
the  collection,  processing  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation; 

Space  research 

Space  exploration  and  the  study  of  the  earth's 
natural  resources  and.  the  natural  environment  by 
remote  sensing  in  particular  with  the  assistance  of 
satellites  and  rocket-probes; 

Medicine  and  public  health 

Research  on  cardiovascular,  tumour  and  virus 
diseases,  molecular  biology,  neurophysiology;  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  new  drugs;  study  of  con- 
temporary problems  of  pediatrics,  gerontology  and 
the  organization  and  techniques  of  medical  services; 

Environmental  research 

Research  on  specific  scientific  and  technological 
problems  related  to  human  environment. 

Forms  and  methods  of  co-operation 

Express  their  view  that  scientific  and  technological 
co-operation  should,  in  particular,  employ  the  fol- 
lowing forms  and  methods: 
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— exchange  and  circulation  of  books,  periodicals 
and  other  scientific  and  technological  publications 
and  papers  among  interested  organizations,  scientific 
and  technological  institutions,  enterprises  and  scien- 
tists and  technologists,  as  well  as  participation  in  in- 
ternational programmes  for  the  abstracting  and  in- 
dexing of  publications; 

— exchanges  and  visits  as  well  as  other  direct 
contacts  and  communications  among  scientists  and 
technologists,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agreement  and 
other  arrangements,  for  such  purposes  as  consulta- 
tions, lecturing  and  conducting  research,  including 
the  use  of  laboratories,  scientific  libraries,  and  other 
documentation  centres  in  connexion  therewith; 

— holding  of  international  and  national  conferences, 
symposia,  seminars,  courses  and  other  meetings  of  a 
scientific  and  technological  character,  which  would 
include  the  participation  of  foreign  scientists  and 
technologists; 

—joint  preparation  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grammes and  projects  of  mutual  interest  on  the 
basis  of  consultation  and  agreement  among  all 
parties  concerned,  including,  where  possible  and  ap- 
propriate, exchanges  of  experience  and  research  re- 
sults, and  correlation  of  research  programmes,  be- 
tween scientific  and  technological  research  institu- 
tions and  organizations; 

— use  of  commercial  channels  and  methods  for 
identifying  and  transferring  technological  and  scien- 
tific developments,  including  the  conclusion  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  co-operation  arrangements  between 
firms  and  enterprises  in  fields  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  for  carrying  out,  where  appropriate,  joint 
research  and  development  programmes  and  projects; 

consider  it  desirable  that  periodic  exchanges  of 
views  and  information  take  place  on  scientific  policy, 
in  particular  on  general  problems  of  orientation  and 
administration  of  research  and  the  question  of  a 
better  use  of  large-scale  scientific  and  experimental 
equipment  on  a  co-operative  basis; 

recommend  that,  in  developing  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  science  and  technology,  full  use  be  made  of 
existing  practices  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  co- 
operation, including  that  of  a  regional  or  sub-regional 
character,  together  with  the  forms  and  methods  of 
co-operation  described  in  this  document; 

recommend  further  that  more  effective  utilization 
be  made  of  the  possibilities  and  capabilities  of  exist- 
ing international  organizations,  intergovernmental 
and  non-governmental,  concerned  with  science  and 
technology,  for  improving  exchanges  of  information 
and  experience,  as  well  as  for  developing  other  forms 
of  co-operation  in  fields  of  common  interest,  for  ex- 
ample: 

— in  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  study  of  possibilities  for  expanding  multi- 
lateral co-operation,  taking  into  account  models  for 
projects  and  research  used  in  various  international 
organizations;  and  for  sponsoring  conferences,  sym- 
posia, and  study  and  working  groups  such  as  those 
which  would  bring  together  younger  scientists  and 
technologists  with  eminent  specialists  in  their  field; 

— through  their  participation  in  particular  interna- 
tional scientific  and  technological  co-operation  pro- 
grammes,  including   those   of   UNESCO   and   other 
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international  organizations,  pursuit  of  continuing 
progress  towards  the  objectives  of  such  programmes, 
notably  those  of  UNISIST  [World  Science  Informa- 
tion System]  with  particular  respect  to  information 
policy  guidance,  technical  advice,  information  con- 
tributions and  data  processing. 

5.  Environment 

The  participating  States, 

Affirming  that  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
the  environment,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  nature 
and  the  rational  utilization  of  its  resources  in  the  in- 
terests of  present  and  future  generations,  is  one  of 
the  tasks  of  major  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
peoples  and  the  economic  development  of  all  coun- 
tries and  that  many  environmental  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe,  can  be  solved  effectively  only 
through  close  international  co-operation, 

Acknowledging  that  each  of  the  participating 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  ought  to  ensure,  in  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, that  activities  carried  out  on  its  territory  do  not 
cause  degradation  of  the  environment  in  another 
State  or  in  areas  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction, 

Considering  that  the  success  of  any  environmental 
policy  presupposes  that  all  population  groups  and 
social  forces,  aware  of  their  responsibilities,  help  to 
protect  and  improve  the  environment,  which  neces- 
sitates continued  and  thorough  educative  action,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  youth, 

Affirming  that  experience  has  shown  that  economic 
development  and  technological  progress  must  be  com- 
patible with  the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
the  preservation  of  historical  and  cultural  values; 
that  damage  to  the  environment  is  best  avoided  by 
preventive  measures;  and  that  the  ecological  balance 
must  be  preserved  in  the  exploitation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources, 

Aims  of  co-operation 

Agree  to  the  following  aims  of  co-operation,  in 
particular: 

— to  study,  with  a  view  to  their  solution,  those  en- 
vironmental problems  which,  by  their  nature,  are  of  a 
multilateral,  bilateral,  regional  or  sub-regional  di- 
mension; as  well  as  to  encourage  the  development  of 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  environmental  prob- 
lems; 

— to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  national  and  in- 
ternational measures  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment, by  the  comparison  and,  if  appropriate,  the 
harmonization  of  methods  of  gathering  and  analyzing 
facts,  by  improving  the  knowledge  of  pollution  phe- 
nomena and  rational  utilization  of  natural  resources, 
by  the  exchange  of  information,  by  the  harmonization 
of  definitions  and  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
a  common  terminology  in  the  field  of  the  environ- 
ment; 

— to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  en- 
vironmental policies  closer  together  and,  where  ap- 
propriate and  possible,  to  harmonize  them; 

— to  encourage,  where  possible  and  appropriate, 
national  and  international  efforts  by  their  interested 
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organizations,  enterprises  and  firms  in  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  improvement  of  equipment  de- 
signed for  monitoring,  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
environment. 

Fields  of  co-operation 

To  attain  these  aims,  the  participating  States  will 
make  use  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  co-operate 
in  the  field  of  environment  and,  in  particular,  within 
the  areas  described  below  as  examples: 

Control  of  air  pollution 

Desulphurization  of  fossil  fuels  and  exhaust  gases; 
pollution  control  of  heavy  metals,  particles,  aerosols, 
nitrogen  oxides,  in  particular  those  emitted  by  trans- 
port, power  stations,  and  other  industrial  plants; 
systems  and  methods  of  observation  and  control  of 
air  pollution  and  its  effects,  including  long-range 
transport  of  air  pollutants; 

Water  pollution  control  and  fresh  water  utilization 
Prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution,  in  par- 
ticular of  transboundary  rivers  and  international 
lakes;  techniques  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  water  and  further  development  of  ways  and  means 
for  industrial  and  municipal  sewage  effluent  purifica- 
tion; methods  of  assessment  of  fresh  water  resources 
and  the  improvement  of  their  utilization,  in  par- 
ticular by  developing  methods  of  production  which 
are  less  polluting  and  lead  to  less  consumption  of 
fresh  water; 

Protection  of  the  marine  environment 

Protection  of  the  marine  environment  of  partici- 
pating States,  and  especially  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
from  pollutants  emanating  from  land-based  sources 
and  those  from  ships  and  other  vessels,  notably  the 
harmful  substances  listed  in  Annexes  I  and  II  to  the 
London  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pol- 
lution by  the  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matters; 
problems  of  maintaining  marine  ecological  balances 
and  food  chains,  in  particular  such  problems  as  may 
arise  from  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  bio- 
logical and  mineral  resources  of  the  seas  and  the 
sea-bed; 

Land  utilization  and  soils 

Problems  associated  with  more  effective  use  of 
lands,  including  land  amelioration,  reclamation  and 
recultivation;  control  of  soil  pollution,  water  and  air 
erosion,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  soil  degradation; 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  productivity  of  soils 
with  due  regard  for  the  possible  negative  effects  of 
the  application  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides; 

Nature  conservation  and  nature  reserves 

Protection  of  nature  and  nature  reserves;  conserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  existing  genetic  resources, 
especially  rare  animal  and  plant  species;  conserva- 
tion of  natural  ecological  systems;  establishment  of 
nature  reserves  and  other  protected  landscapes  and 
areas,  including  their  use  for  research,  tourism,  rec- 
reation and  other  purposes; 

Improvement  of  environmental  conditions  in  areas 
of  human  settlement 
Environmental    conditions    associated   with   trans- 
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port,  housing,  working  areas,  urban  development 
and  planning,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
systems;  assessment  of  harmful  effects  of  noise, 
and  noise  control  methods;  collection,  treatment  and 
utilization  of  wastes,  including  the  recovery  and 
recycling  of  materials;  research  on  substitutes  for 
non-biodegradable  substances; 

Fundamental  research,  monitoring,  forecasting  and 
assessment  of  environmental  changes 
Study  of  changes  in  climate,  landscapes  and  eco- 
logical balances  under  the  impact  of  both  natural 
factors  and  human  activities;  forecasting  of  possible 
genetic  changes  in  flora  and  fauna  as  a  result  of 
environmental  pollution;  harmonization  of  statistical 
data,  development  of  scientific  concepts  and  systems 
of  monitoring  networks,  standardized  methods  of 
observation,  measurement  and  assessment  of 
changes  in  the  biosphere;  assessment  of  the  effects 
of  environmental  pollution  levels  and  degradation 
of  the  environment  upon  human  health;  study  and 
development  of  criteria  and  standards  for  various 
environmental  pollutants  and  regulation  regarding 
production  and  use  of  various  products; 

Legal  and  administrative  measures 

Legal  and  administrative  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  including  procedures  for 
establishing  environmental  impact  assessments. 

Forms  and  methods  of  co-operation 

The  participating  States  declare  that  problems 
relating  to  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
environment  will  be  solved  on  both  a  bilateral  and 
a  multilateral,  including  regional  and  sub-regional, 
basis,  making  full  use  of  existing  patterns  and  forms 
of  co-operation.  They  will  develop  co-operation  in 
the  field  of  the  environment  in  particular  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  Stockholm  Declaration  on  the 
Human  Environment,  relevant  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  Prague 
symposium  on  environmental  problems. 

The  participating  States  are  resolved  that  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  the  environment  will  be 
implemented  in  particular  through: 

— exchanges  of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion, documentation  and  research  results,  including 
information  on  the  means  of  determining  the  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  environment  of  technical  and 
economic  activities; 

— organization  of  conferences,  symposia  and  meet- 
ings of  experts; 

— exchanges  of  scientists,  specialists  and  trainees; 

—joint  preparation  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grammes and  projects  for  the  study  and  solution  of 
various  problems  of  environmental  protection; 

— harmonization,  where  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary, of  environmental  protection  standards  and 
norms,  in  particular  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
possible  difficulties  in  trade  which  may  arise  from 
efforts  to  resolve  ecological  problems  of  production 
processes  and  which  relate  to  the  achievement  of 
certain  environmental  qualities  in  manufactured 
products; 
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— consultations  on  various  aspects  of  environ- 
mental protection,  as  agreed  upon  among  countries 
concerned,  especially  in  connexion  with  problems 
which  could  have  international  consequences. 

The  participating  States  will  further  develop 
such  co-operation  by: 

— promoting  the  progressive  development,  codifi- 
cation and  implementation  of  international  law  as 
one  means  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the  human 
environment,  including  principles  and  practices,  as 
accepted  by  them,  relating  to  pollution  and  other 
environmental  damage  caused  by  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  their  States  affecting 
other  countries  and  regions; 

— supporting  and  promoting  the  implementation 
of  relevant  international  Conventions  to  which  they 
are  parties,  in  particular  those  designed  to  prevent 
and  combat  marine  and  fresh  water  pollution,  rec- 
ommending States  to  ratify  Conventions  which  have 
already  been  signed,  as  well  as  considering  pos- 
sibilities of  accepting  other  appropriate  Conventions 
to  which  they  are  not  parties  at  present; 

— advocating  the  inclusion,  where  appropriate  and 
possible,  of  the  various  areas  of  co-operation  into 
the  programmes  of  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  supporting  such 
co-operation  within  the  framework  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme, and  taking  into  account  the  work  of  other 
competent  international  organizations  of  which  they 
are  members; 

— making  wider  use,  in  all  types  of  co-operation, 
of  information  already  available  from  national  and 
international  sources,  including  internationally 
agreed  criteria,  and  utilizing  the  possibilities  and 
capabilities  of  various  competent  international 
organizations. 

The  participating  States  agree  on  the  following 
recommendations  on  specific  measures: 

— to  develop  through  international  co-operation 
an  extensive  programme  for  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  the  long-range  transport  of  air  pollu- 
tants, starting  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  with  pos- 
sible extension  to  other  pollutants,  and  to  this  end 
to  take  into  account  basic  elements  of  a  co-operation 
programme  which  were  identified  by  the  experts 
who  met  in  Oslo  in  December  1974  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Norwegian  Institute  of  Air  Research; 

— to  advocate  that  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  a 
study  be  carried  out  of  procedures  and  relevant 
experience  relating  to  the  activities  of  Governments 
in  developing  the  capabilities  of  their  countries  to 
predict  adequately  environmental  consequences  of 
economic    activities    and   technological    development. 

6.   Co-operation   in   other  areas 

Development  of  transport 

The  participating  States, 

Considering  that  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  transport  constitutes  one  of  the  factors 
essential  to  the  development  of  co-operation  among 
them, 
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Considering  that  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  the 
development  of  transport  and  the  solution  of  exist- 
ing problems  by  employing  appropriate  national  and 
international  means, 

Taking  into  account  the  work  being  carried  out  on 
these  subjects  by  existing  international  organiza- 
tions, especially  by  the  Inland  Transport  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe, 

note  that  the  speed  of  technical  progress  in  the 
various  fields  of  transport  makes  desirable  a  devel- 
opment of  co-operation  and  an  increase  in  exchanges 
of  information  among  them; 

declare  themselves  in  favour  of  a  simplification 
and  a  harmonization  of  administrative  formalities  in 
the  field  of  international  transport,  in  particular  at 
frontiers; 

consider  it  desirable  to  promote,  while  allowing 
for  their  particular  national  circumstances  in  this 
sector,  the  harmonization  of  administrative  and 
technical  provisions  concerning  safety  in  road,  rail, 
river,  air  and  sea  transport; 

express  their  intention  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  international  inland  transport  of  passengers 
and  goods  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  adequate 
participation  in  such  transport  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocal  advantage; 

declare  themselves  in  favour,  with  due  respect  for 
their  rights  and  international  commitments,  of  the 
elimination  of  disparities  arising  from  the  legal 
provisions  applied  to  traffic  on  inland  waterways 
which  are  subject  to  international  conventions  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  disparity  in  the  application  of 
those  provisions;  and  to  this  end  invite  the  member 
States  of  the  Central  Commission  for  the  Navigation 
of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Danube  Commission  and  of 
other  bodies  to  develop  the  work  and  studies  now 
being  carried  out,  in  particular  within  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe; 

express  their  willingness,  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing international  rail  transport  and  with  due  respect 
for  their  rights  and  international  commitments,  to 
work  towards  the  elimination  of  difficulties  arising 
from  disparities  in  existing  international  legal  pro- 
visions governing  the  reciprocal  railway  transport 
of  passengers  and  goods  between  their  territories; 

express  the  desire  for  intensification  of  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  existing  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  transport,  especially  that  of  the 
Inland  Transport  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  and  express  their 
intention  to  contribute  thereto  by  their  efforts; 

consider  that  examination  by  the  participating 
States  of  the  possibility  of  their  accession  to  the 
different  conventions  or  to  membership  of  interna- 
tional organizations  specializing  in  transport  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  their  efforts  to  implement  conven- 
tions when  ratified,  could  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  their  co-operation  in  this  field. 

Promotion  of  tourism 

The  participating  States, 

Aware  of  the  contribution  made  by  international 
tourism  to  the  development  of  mutual  understanding 
among    peoples,    to    increased    knowledge    of    other 
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countries'  achievements  in  various  fields,  as  well  as 
to  economic,  social  and  cultural  progress, 

Recognizing  the  interrelationship  between  the  de- 
velopment of  tourism  and  measures  taken  in  other 
areas  of  economic  activity, 

express  their  intention  to  encourage  increased 
tourism  on  both  an  individual  and  group  basis  in 
particular  by: 

— encouraging  the  improvement  of  the  tourist 
infrastructure  and  co-operation  in  this  field; 

— encouraging  the  carrying  out  of  joint  tourist 
projects  including  technical  co-operation,  particu- 
larly where  this  is  suggested  by  territorial  proximity 
and  the  convergence  of  tourist  interests; 

— encouraging  the  exchange  of  information,  in- 
cluding relevant  laws  and  regulations,  studies,  data 
and  documentation  relating  to  tourism,  and  by  im- 
proving statistics  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their 
comparability; 

- — dealing  in  a  positive  spirit  with  questions  con- 
nected with  the  allocation  of  financial  means  for 
tourist  travel  abroad,  having  regard  to  their  eco- 
nomic possibilities,  as  well  as  with  those  connected 
with  the  formalities  required  for  such  travel,  taking 
into  account  other  provisions  on  tourism  adopted 
by  the  Conference; 

—facilitating  the  activities  of  foreign  travel  agen- 
cies and  passenger  transport  companies  in  the  pro- 
motion of  international  tourism; 

— encouraging   tourism   outside   the   high    season; 

— examining  the  possibilities  of  exchanging  spe- 
cialists and  students  in  the  field  of  tourism,  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  qualifications; 

—promoting  conferences  and  symposia  on  the 
planning  and  development  of  tourism; 

consider  it  desirable  to  carry  out  in  the  appro- 
priate international  framework,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  relevant  national  bodies,  detailed 
studies  on  tourism,  in  particular: 

— a  comparative  study  on  the  status  and  activities 
of  travel  agencies  as  well  as  on  ways  and  means 
of  achieving  better  co-operation  among  them; 

— a  study  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  seasonal 
concentration  of  vacations,  with  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive  of  encouraging   tourism   outside   peak   periods; 

— studies  of  the  problems  arising  in  areas  where 
tourism  has  injured  the  environment; 

consider  also  that  interested  parties  might  wish 
to  study  the  following  questions: 

— uniformity  of  hotel  classification;  and 

— tourist  routes  comprising  two  or  more  coun- 
tries; 

will  endeavour,  where  possible,  to  ensure  that  the 
development  of  tourism  does  not  injure  the  environ- 
ment and  the  artistic,  historic  and  cultural  heritage 
in  their  respective  countries; 

will  pursue  their  co-operation  in  the  field  of 
tourism  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  with  a  view 
to  attaining  the  above  objectives. 

Economic  and  social  aspects  of  migrant 
labour 

The  participating  States, 

Considering     that     the     movements     of     migrant 
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workers  in  Europe  have  reached  substantial  propor- 
tions, and  that  they  constitute  an  important  eco- 
nomic, social  and  human  factor  for  host  countries 
as  well  as  for  countries  of  origin, 

Recognizing  that  workers'  migrations  have  also 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  economic,  social,  human 
and  other  problems  in  both  the  receiving  countries 
and  the  countries  of  origin, 

Taking  due  account  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
petent international  organizations,  more  particularly 
the  International  Labour  Organisation,  in  this  area, 

are  of  the  opinion  that  the  problems  arising  bi- 
laterally from  the  migration  of  workers  in  Europe 
as  well  as  between  the  participating  States  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  parties  directly  concerned,  in 
order  to  resolve  these  problems  in  their  mutual  in- 
terest, in  the  light  of  the  concern  of  each  State  in- 
volved to  take  due  account  of  the  requirements  re- 
sulting from  its  socio-economic  situation,  having 
regard  to  the  obligation  of  each  State  to  comply 
with  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  to 
which  it  is  party,  and  with  the  following  aims  in 
view: 

to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  countries  of  origin 
directed  towards  increasing  the  possibilities  of  em- 
ployment for  their  nationals  in  their  own  territories, 
in  particular  by  developing  economic  co-operation 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  and  suitable  for  the 
host  countries  and  the  countries  of  origin  concerned; 

to  ensure,  through  collaboration  between  the  host 
country  and  the  country  of  origin,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  orderly  movement  of  workers  might 
take  place,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  their 
personal  and  social  welfare  and,  if  appropriate,  to 
organize  the  recruitment  of  migrant  workers  and 
the  provision  of  elementary  language  and  vocational 
training; 

to  ensure  equality  of  rights  between  migrant 
workers  and  nationals  of  the  host  countries  with 
regard  to  conditions  of  employment  and  work  and 
to  social  security,  and  to  endeavour  to  ensure  that 
migrant  workers  may  enjoy  satisfactory  living  con- 
ditions, especially  housing  conditions; 

to  endeavour  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
migrant  workers  may  enjoy  the  same  opportunities 
as  nationals  of  the  host  countries  of  finding  other 
suitable  employment  in  the  event  of  unemployment; 

to  regard  with  favour  the  provision  of  vocational 
training  to  migrant  workers  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
free  instruction  in  the  language  of  the  host  country, 
in  the  framework  of  their  employment; 

to  confirm  the  right  of  migrant  workers  to  re- 
ceive, as  far  as  possible,  regular  information  in 
their  own  language,  covering  both  their  country  of 
origin  and  the  host  country; 

to  ensure  that  the  children  of  migrant  workers 
established  in  the  host  country  have  access  to  the 
education  usually  given  there,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  children  of  that  country  and,  further- 
more, to  permit  them  to  receive  supplementary  edu- 
cation in  their  own  language,  national  culture, 
history  and  geography; 

to  bear  in  mind  that  migrant  workers,  particularly 
those  who  have  acquired  qualifications,  can  by  re- 


turning to  their  countries  after  a  certain  period  of 
time  help  to  remedy  any  deficiency  of  skilled  labour 
in  their  country  of  origin; 

to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reuniting  of 
migrant  workers  with  their  families; 

to  regard  with  favour  the  efforts  of  the  countries 
of  origin  to  attract  the  savings  of  migrant  workers, 
with  a  view  to  increasing,  within  the  framework  of 
their  economic  development,  appropriate  opportuni- 
ties for  employment,  thereby  facilitating  the  rein- 
tegration of  these  workers  on  their  return  home. 

Training  of  personnel 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  training  and 
advanced  training  of  professional  staff  and  tech- 
nicians for  the  economic  development  of  every 
country, 

declare  themselves  willing  to  encourage  co-opera- 
tion in  this  field  notably  by  promoting  exchange 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  institutions,  pro- 
grammes and  methods  of  training  and  advanced 
training  open  to  professional  staff  and  technicians 
in  the  various  sectors  of  economic  activity  and 
especially  in  those  of  management,  public  planning, 
agriculture  and  commercial  and  banking  techniques; 

consider  that  it  is  desirable  to  develop,  under  mu- 
tually acceptable  conditions,  exchanges  of  profes- 
sional staff  and  technicians,  particularly  through 
training  activities,  of  which  it  would  be  left  to  the 
competent  and  interested  bodies  in  the  participating 
States  to  discuss  the  modalities — duration,  financing, 
education  and  qualification  levels  of  potential  par- 
ticipants; 

declare  themselves  in  favour  of  examining,  through 
appropriate  channels,  the  possibilities  of  co-operating 
on  the  organization  and  carrying  out  of  vocational 
training  on  the  job,  more  particularly  in  professions 
involving  modern  techniques. 


QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  SECURITY  AND 
CO-OPERATION   IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  of  the  geographical,  historical,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  aspects  of  their  relationship 
with  the  non-participating  Mediterranean   States, 

Convinced  that  security  in  Europe  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  broader  context  of  world  security  and 
is  closely  linked  with  security  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  as  a  whole,  and  that  accordingly  the  process 
of  improving  security  should  not  be  confined  to 
Europe  but  should  extend  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  particular  to  the  Mediterranean  area, 

Believing  that  the  strengthening  of  security  and 
the  intensification  of  co-operation  in  Europe  would 
stimulate  positive  processes  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  expressing  their  intention  to  contribute 
towards  peace,  security  and  justice  in  the  region,  in 
which  ends  the  participating  States  and  the  non- 
participating  Mediterranean  States  have  a  common 
interest, 
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Recognizing  the  importance  of  their  mutual  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  non-participating  Mediter- 
ranean States,  and  conscious  of  their  common  in- 
terest in  the  further  development  of  co-operation, 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  non-participating  Mediterranean  States  in  the 
Conference  since  its  inception,  and  having  duly  taken 
their  contributions  into  account, 

Declare  their  intention: 

— to  promote  the  development  of  good-neighbourly 
relations  with  the  non-participating  Mediterranean 
States  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  on  which 
their  relations  are  based,  and  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  on  Principles  of  International  Law 
concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation 
among  States  and  accordingly,  in  this  context,  to  con- 
duct their  relations  with  the  non-participating  Medi- 
terranean States  in  the  spirit  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  Rela- 
tions between  Participating  States; 

— to  seek,  by  further  improving  their  relations 
with  the  non-participating  Mediterranean  States,  to 
increase  mutual  confidence,  so  as  to  promote  security 
and  stability  in  the  Mediterranean  area  as  a  whole; 

— to  encourage  with  the  non-participating  Medi- 
terranean States  the  development  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial co-operation  in  the  various  fields  of  economic 
activity,  especially  by  expanding  commercial  ex- 
changes, on  the  basis  of  a  common  awareness  of 
the  necessity  for  stability  and  progress  in  trade 
relations,  of  their  mutual  economic  interests,  and  of 
differences  in  the  levels  of  economic  development, 
thereby  promoting  their  economic  advancement  and 
well-being; 

— to  contribute  to  a  diversified  development  of 
the  economies  of  the  non-participating  Mediterranean 
countries,  whilst  taking  due  account  of  their  national 
development  objectives,  and  to  co-operate  with  them, 
especially  in  the  sectors  of  industry,  science  and 
technology,  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  utili- 
zation of  their  resources,  thus  promoting  a  more 
harmonious  development  of  economic  relations; 

— to  intensify  their  efforts  and  their  co-operation 
on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral  basis  with  the  non- 
participating  Mediterranean  States  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  environment  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  the  safeguarding  of  the  biological 
resources  and  ecological  balance  of  the  sea,  by  ap- 
propriate measures  including  the  prevention  and 
control  of  pollution;  to  this  end,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  situation,  to  co-operate  through  competent 
international  organizations  and  in  particular  within 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme 
(UNEP); 

— to  promote  further  contacts  and  co-operation 
with  the  non-participating  Mediterranean  States  in 
other  relevant  fields. 

In  order  to  advance  the  objectives  set  forth  above, 
the  participating  States  also  declare  their  intention 
of  maintaining  and  amplifying  the  contacts  and 
dialogue  as  initiated  by  the  CSCE  with  the  non- 
participating    Mediterranean    States    to    include    all 


the  States  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  purpose 
of  contributing  to  peace,  reducing  armed  forces  in 
the  region,  strengthening  security,  lessening  ten- 
sions in  the  region,  and  widening  the  scope  of  co- 
operation, ends  in  which  all  share  a  common  interest, 
as  well  as  with  the  purpose  of  defining  further  com- 
mon objectives. 

The  participating  States  would  seek,  in  the  frame- 
work of  their  multilateral  efforts,  to  encourage 
progress  and  appropriate  initiatives  and  to  proceed  to 
an  exchange  of  views  on  the  attainment  of  the  above 
purposes. 


CO-OPERATION   IN   HUMANITARIAN 
AND  OTHER  FIELDS 

The  participating  States, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
peace  and  understanding  among  peoples  and  to  the 
spiritual  enrichment  of  the  human  personality  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion, 

Conscious  that  increased  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges,  broader  dissemination  of  information, 
contacts  between  people,  and  the  solution  of  hu- 
manitarian problems  will  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  aims, 

Determined  therefore  to  co-operate  among  them- 
selves, irrespective  of  their  political,  economic  and 
social  systems,  in  order  to  create  better  conditions 
in  the  above  fields,  to  develop  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing forms  of  co-operation  and  to  work  out  new  ways 
and  means  appropriate  to  these  aims, 

Convinced  that  this  co-operation  should  take  place 
in  full  respect  for  the  principles  guiding  relations 
among  participating  States  as  set  forth  in  the 
relevant  document, 

Have  adopted  the  following: 

1.   Human   Contacts 

The  participating  States, 

Considering  the  development  of  contacts  to  be  an 
important  element  in  the  strengthening  of  friendly 
relations  and  trust  among  peoples, 

Affirming,  in  relation  to  their  present  effort  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  this  area,  the  importance  they 
attach  to  humanitarian  considerations, 

Desiring  in  this  spirit  to  develop,  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  detente,  further  efforts  to  achieve  con- 
tinuing progress  in  this  field 

And  conscious  that  the  questions  relevant  hereto 
must  be  settled  by  the  States  concerned  under  mu- 
tually acceptable  conditions, 

Make  it  their  aim  to  facilitate  freer  movement 
and  contacts,  individually  and  collectively,  whether 
privately  or  officially,  among  persons,  institutions  and 
organizations  of  the  participating  States,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  that  connexion, 

Declare  their  readiness  to  these  ends  to  take 
measures  which  they  consider  appropriate  and  to 
conclude  agreements  or  arrangements  among  them- 
selves, as  may  be  needed,  and 
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Express  their  intention  now  to  proceed  to  the 
implementation  of  the  following: 

(a)  Contacts  and  Regular  Meetings  on  the 
Basis  of  Family  Ties 

In  order  to  promote  further  development  of  con- 
tacts on  the  basis  of  family  ties  the  participating 
States  will  favourably  consider  applications  for 
travel  with  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons  to  enter 
or  leave  their  territory  temporarily,  and  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  if  desired,  in  order  to  visit  members  of 
their  families. 

Applications  for  temporary  visits  to  meet  members 
of  their  families  will  be  dealt  with  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  country  of  origin  or  destination:  exist- 
ing requirements  for  travel  documents  and  visas 
will  be  applied  in  this  spirit.  The  preparation  and 
issue  of  such  documents  and  visas  will  be  effected 
within  reasonable  time  limits;  cases  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity— such  as  serious  illness  or  death — will  be 
given  priority  treatment.  They  will  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  fees  for 
official  travel  documents  and  visas  are  acceptable. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an  applica- 
tion concerning  contacts  on  the  basis  of  family  ties 
will  not  modify  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
applicant  or  of  members  of  his  family. 

(b)  Reunification  of  Families 

The  participating  States  will  deal  in  a  positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  applications  of  per- 
sons who  wish  to  be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
family,  with  special  attention  being  given  to  requests 
of  an  urgent  character — such  as  requests  submitted 
by  persons  who  are  ill  or  old. 

They  will  deal  with  applications  in  this  field  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

They  will  lower  where  necessary  the  fees  charged 
in  connexion  with  these  applications  to  ensure  that 
they  are  at  a  moderate  level. 

Applications  for  the  purpose  of  family  reunifica- 
tion which  are  not  granted  may  be  renewed  at  the 
appropriate  level  and  will  be  reconsidered  at  reason- 
ably short  intervals  by  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try of  residence  or  destination,  whichever  is  con- 
cerned; under  such  circumstances  fees  will  be 
charged  only  when  applications  are  granted. 

Persons  whose  applications  for  family  reunifica- 
tion are  granted  may  bring  with  them  or  ship  their 
household  and  personal  effects;  to  this  end  the  par- 
ticipating States  will  use  all  possibilities  provided  by 
existing  regulations. 

Until  members  of  the  same  family  are  reunited 
meetings  and  contacts  between  them  may  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  modalities  for  contacts  on 
the  basis  of  family  ties. 

The  participating  States  will  support  the  efforts 
of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  family  reunification. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an  applica- 
tion concerning  family  reunification  will  not  modify 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  applicant  or  of 
members  of  his  family. 


The  receiving  participating  State  will  take  appro- 
priate care  with  regard  to  employment  for  persons 
from  other  participating  States  who  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  in  that  State  in  connexion  with  family 
reunification  with  its  citizens  and  see  that  they  are 
afforded  opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  its 
own  citizens  for  education,  medical  assistance  and 
social  security. 

(c)  Marriage  betiveen  Citizens  of  Different 
States 

The  participating  States  will  examine  favourably 
and  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  considerations  re- 
quests for  exit  or  entry  permits  from  persons  who 
have  decided  to  marry  a  citizen  from  another  par- 
ticipating State. 

The  processing  and  issuing  of  the  documents  re- 
quired for  the  above  purposes  and  for  the  marriage 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  accepted 
for  family  reunification. 

In  dealing  with  requests  from  couples  from  dif- 
ferent participating  States,  once  married,  to  enable 
them  and  the  minor  children  of  their  marriage  to 
transfer  their  permanent  residence  to  a  State  in 
which  either  one  is  normally  a  resident,  the  par- 
ticipating States  will  also  apply  the  provisions  ac- 
cepted for  family  reunification. 

(d)  Travel  for  Personal  or  Professional 
Reasons 

The  participating  States  intend  to  facilitate  wider 
travel  by  their  citizens  for  personal  or  professional 
reasons  and  to  this  end  they  intend  in  particular: 

— gradually  to  simplify  and  to  administer  flexibly 
the  procedures  for  exit  and  entry; 

— to  ease  regulations  concerning  movement  of 
citizens  from  the  other  participating  States  in  their 
territory,  with  due  regard  to  security  requirements. 

They  will  endeavour  gradually  to  lower,  where 
necessary,  the  fees  for  visas  and  official  travel  docu- 
ments. 

They  intend  to  consider,  as  necessary,  means — 
including,  in  so  far  as  appropriate,  the  conclusion 
of  multilateral  or  bilateral  consular  conventions  or 
other  relevant  agreements  or  understandings — for 
the  improvement  of  arrangements  to  provide  con- 
sular assistance. 


They  confirm  that  religious  faiths,  institutions 
and  organizations,  practising  within  the  constitution- 
al framework  of  the  participating  States,  and  their 
representatives  can,  in  the  field  of  their  activities, 
have  contacts  and  meetings  among  themselves  and 
exchange  information. 

(e)  Improvement  of  Conditions  for  Tourism 
on  an  Individual  or  Collective  Basis 

The  participating  States  consider  that  tourism  con- 
tributes to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  life,  culture 
and  history  of  other  countries,  to  the  growth  of 
understanding  among  peoples,  to  the  improvement 
of  contacts  and  to  the  broader  use  of  leisure.  They 
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intend  to  promote  the  development  of  tourism,  on 
an  individual  or  collective  basis,  and,  in  particular, 
they  intend: 

— to  promote  visits  to  their  respective  countries 
by  encouraging  the  provision  of  appropriate  facili- 
ties and  the  simplification  and  expediting  of  neces- 
sary formalities  relating  to  such  visits; 

— to  increase,  on  the  basis  of  appropriate  agree- 
ments or  arrangements  where  necessary,  co-opera- 
tion in  the  development  of  tourism,  in  particular  by 
considering  bilaterally  possible  ways  to  increase 
information  relating  to  travel  to  other  countries  and 
to  the  reception  and  service  of  tourists,  and  other 
related  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

(f)   Meetings   among   Young   People 

The  participating  States  intend  to  further  the 
development  of  contacts  and  exchanges  among 
young  people  by  encouraging: 

— increased  exchanges  and  contacts  on  a  short  or 
long  term  basis  among  young  people  working,  train- 
ing or  undergoing  education  through  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  or  regular  programmes  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  possible; 

— study  by  their  youth  organizations  of  the  ques- 
tion of  possible  agreements  relating  to  frameworks 
of  multilateral  youth  co-operation; 

— agreements  or  regular  programmes  relating  to 
the  organization  of  exchanges  of  students,  of  inter- 
national youth  seminars,  of  courses  of  professional 
training  and  foreign  language  study; 

— the  further  development  of  youth  tourism  and 
the  provision  to  this  end  of  appropriate  facilities; 

— the  development,  where  possible,  of  exchanges, 
contacts  and  co-operation  on  a  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral basis  between  their  organizations  which  rep- 
resent wide  circles  of  young  people  working,  training 
or  undergoing  education; 

— awareness  among  youth  of  the  importance  of 
developing  mutual  understanding  and  of  strength- 
ening friendly  relations  and  confidence  among 
peoples. 

(g)  Sport 

In  order  to  expand  existing  links  and  co-operation 
in  the  field  of  sport  the  participating  States  will 
encourage  contacts  and  exchanges  of  this  kind,  in- 
cluding sports  meetings  and  competitions  of  all 
sorts,  on  the  basis  of  the  established  international 
rules,  regulations  and  practice. 

(h)  Expansion  of  Contacts 

By  way  of  further  developing  contacts  among 
governmental  institutions  and  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations and  associations,  including  women's  or- 
ganizations, the  participating  States  will  facilitate 
the  convening  of  meetings  as  well  as  travel  by 
delegations,  groups  and  individuals. 

2.   Information 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  of  the  need  for  an  ever  wider  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  various  aspects  of  life  in 


other  participating  States, 

Acknowledging  the  contribution  of  this  process 
to  the  growth  of  confidence  between  peoples, 

Desiring,  with  the  development  of  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  participating  States  and  with 
the  further  improvement  of  their  relations,  to  con- 
tinue further  efforts  towards  progress  in  this  field, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  dissemination 
of  information  from  the  other  participating  States 
and  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  such  information, 

Emphasizing  therefore  the  essential  and  influen- 
tial role  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  cinema  and 
news  agencies  and  of  the  journalists  working  in 
these  fields, 

Make  it  their  aim  to  facilitate  the  freer  and  wider 
dissemination  of  information  of  all  kinds,  to  en- 
courage co-operation  in  the  field  of  information  and 
the  exchange  of  information  with  other  countries, 
and  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  journal- 
ists from  one  participating  State  exercise  their  pro- 
fession in  another  participating  State,  and 

Express  their  intention  in  particular: 

(a)  Improvement  of  the  Circulation  of, 
Access  to,  and  Exchange  of  Information 

(i)    Oral  Information 

— To  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  oral  informa- 
tion through  the  encouragement  of  lectures  and 
lecture  tours  by  personalities  and  specialists  from 
the  other  participating  States,  as  well  as  exchanges 
of  opinions  at  round  table  meetings,  seminars,  sym- 
posia, summer  schools,  congresses  and  other  bilateral 
and  multilateral  meetings. 

(ii)   Printed  Information 

— To  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  dissemina- 
tion, on  their  territory,  of  newspapers  and  printed 
publications,  periodical  and  non-periodical,  from  the 
other  participating  States.  For  this  purpose: 

they  will  encourage  their  competent  firms  and 
organizations  to  conclude  agreements  and  contracts 
designed  gradually  to  increase  the  quantities  and 
the  number  of  titles  of  newspapers  and  publications 
imported  from  the  other  participating  States.  These 
agreements  and  contracts  should  in  particular  men- 
tion the  speediest  conditions  of  delivery  and  the  use 
of  the  normal  channels  existing  in  each  country  for 
the  distribution  of  its  own  publications  and  news- 
papers, as  well  as  forms  and  means  of  payment 
agreed  between  the  parties  making  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  objectives  aimed  at  by  these  agreements 
and  contracts; 

where  necessary,  they  will  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  achieve  the  above  objectives  and  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  contained  in  the  agreements 
and  contracts. 

— To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  access  by 
the  public  to  periodical  and  non-periodical  printed 
publications  imported  on  the  bases  indicated  above. 
In  particular: 

they  will  encourage  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  places  where  these  publications  are  on  sale; 

they  will  facilitate  the  availability  of  these  peri- 
odical   publications   during    congresses,   conferences, 
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official  visits  and  other  international  events  and  to 
tourists  during  the  season; 

they  will  develop  the  possibilities  for  taking  out 
subscriptions  according  to  the  modalities  particular 
to  each  country; 

they  will  improve  the  opportunities  for  reading 
and  borrowing  these  publications  in  large  public 
libraries  and  their  reading  rooms  as  well  as  in 
university  libraries. 

They  intend  to  improve  the  possibilities  for  ac- 
quaintance with  bulletins  of  official  information 
issued  by  diplomatic  missions  and  distributed  by 
those  missions  on  the  basis  of  arrangements  accept- 
able to  the  interested  parties. 

(iii)   Filmed  and  Broadcast  Information 

— To  promote  the  improvement  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  filmed  and  broadcast  information.  To  this 
end: 

they  will  encourage  the  wider  showing  and  broad- 
casting of  a  greater  variety  of  recorded  and  filmed 
information  from  the  other  participating  States, 
illustrating  the  various  aspects  of  life  in  their  coun- 
tries and  received  on  the  basis  of  such  agreements 
or  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  between  the 
organizations  and  firms  directly  concerned; 

they  will  facilitate  the  import  by  competent  or- 
ganizations and  firms  of  recorded  audio-visual  mate- 
rial from  the  other  participating  States. 

The  participating  States  note  the  expansion  in 
the  dissemination  of  information  broadcast  by  radio, 
and  express  the  hope  for  the  continuation  of  this 
process,  so  as  to  meet  the  interest  of  mutual  under- 
standing among  peoples  and  the  aims  set  forth  by 
this   Conference. 

(b)  Co-operation  in  the  Field  of  Information 

—To  encourage  co-operation  in  the  field  of  infor- 
mation on  the  basis  of  short  or  long  term  agree- 
ments or  arrangements.  In  particular: 

they  will  favour  increased  co-operation  among 
mass  media  organizations,  including  press  agencies, 
as  well  as  among  publishing  houses  and  organiza- 
tions; 

they  will  favour  co-operation  among  public  or 
private,  national  or  international  radio  and  tele- 
vision organizations,  in  particular  through  the  ex- 
change of  both  live  and  recorded  radio  and  television 
programmes,  and  through  the  joint  production  and 
the  broadcasting  and  distribution  of  such  pro- 
grammes; 

they  will  encourage  meetings  and  contacts  both 
between  journalists'  organizations  and  between 
journalists  from  the  participating  States; 

they  will  view  favourably  the  possibilities  of  ar- 
rangements between  periodical  publications  as  well 
as  between  newspapers  from  the  participating 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  and  publish- 
ing articles; 


they  will  encourage  the  exchange  of  technical  in- 
formation as  well  as  the  organization  of  joint 
research  and  meetings  devoted  to  the  exchange  of 
experience  and  views  between  experts  in  the  field  of 
the  press,  radio  and  television. 

(c)  Improvement  of  Working  Conditions 
for  Journalists 

The  participating  States,  desiring  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  journalists  from  one  par- 
ticipating State  exercise  their  profession  in  another 
participating  State,  intend  in  particular  to: 

— examine  in  a  favourable  spirit  and  within  a 
suitable  and  reasonable  time  scale  requests  from 
journalists  for  visas; 

— grant  to  permanently  accredited  journalists  of 
the  participating  States,  on  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ments, multiple  entry  and  exit  visas  for  specified 
periods; 

— facilitate  the  issue  to  accredited  journalists  of 
the  participating  States  of  permits  for  stay  in  their 
country  of  temporary  residence  and,  if  and  when 
these  are  necessary,  of  other  official  papers  which 
it  is  appropriate  for  them  to  have; 

— ease,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  procedures  for 
arranging  travel  by  journalists  of  the  participating 
States  in  the  country  where  they  are  exercising  their 
profession,  and  to  provide  progressively  greater 
opportunities  for  such  travel,  subject  to  the  ob- 
servance of  regulations  relating  to  the  existence 
of  areas  closed  for  security  reasons; 

— ensure  that  requests  by  such  journalists  for 
such  travel  receive,  in  so  far  as  possible,  an  expe- 
ditious response,  taking  into  account  the  time  scale 
of  the  request; 

— increase  the  opportunities  for  journalists  of  the 
participating  States  to  communicate  personally  with 
their  sources,  including  organizations  and  official 
institutions; 

— grant  to  journalists  of  the  participating  States 
the  right  to  import,  subject  only  to  its  being  taken 
out  again,  the  technical  equipment  (photographic, 
cinematographic,  tape  recorder,  radio  and  television) 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession;* 

— enable  journalists  of  the  other  participating 
States,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  accred- 
ited, to  transmit  completely,  normally  and  rapidly 
by  means  recognized  by  the  participating  States  to 
the  information  organs  which  they  represent,  the 
results  of  their  professional  activity,  including  tape 
recordings  and  undeveloped  film,  for  the  purpose  of 

*While  recognizing  that  appropriate  local  per- 
sonnel are  employed  by  foreign  journalists  in  many 
instances,  the  participating  States  note  that  the 
above  provisions  would  be  applied,  subject  to  the 
observance  of  the  appropriate  rules,  to  persons  from 
the  other  participating  States,  who  are  regularly  and 
professionally  engaged  as  technicians,  photographers 

r    cameramen    of    the    press,    radio,    television    or 

inema.  [Footnote  in  original.] 


or 
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publication    or    of    broadcasting    on    the    radio    or 
television. 

The  participating  States  reaffirm  that  the  legiti- 
mate pursuit  of  their  professional  activity  will 
neither  render  journalists  liable  to  expulsion  nor 
otherwise  penalize  them.  If  an  accredited  journalist 
is  expelled,  he  will  be  informed  of  the  reasons  for 
this  act  and  may  submit  an  application  for  re- 
examination of  his  case. 

3.  Co-operation  and   Exchanges 
in  the  Field  of  Culture 

The  participating  States, 

Considering  that  cultural  exchanges  and  co- 
operation contribute  to  a  better  comprehension 
among  people  and  among  peoples,  and  thus  promote 
a  lasting  understanding  among  States, 

Confirming  the  conclusions  already  formulated  in 
this  field  at  the  multilateral  level,  particularly  at 
the  Intergovernmental  Conference  on  Cultural 
Policies  in  Europe,  organized  by  UNESCO  in  Hel- 
sinki in  June  1972,  where  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  active  participation  of  the  broadest  possible 
social  groups  in  an  increasingly  diversified  cultural 
life, 

Desiring,  with  the  development  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  the  further  improvement  of  relations 
between  the  participating  States,  to  continue  further 
efforts  toward  progress  in  this  field, 

Disposed  in  this  spirit  to  increase  substantially 
their  cultural  exchanges,  with  regard  both  to  persons 
and  to  cultural  works,  and  to  develop  among  them 
an  active  co-operation,  both  at  the  bilateral  and  the 
multilateral  level,  in  all  the  fields  of  culture, 

Convinced  that  such  a  development  of  their  mutual 
relations  will  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
respective  cultures,  while  respecting  the  originality 
of  each,  as  well  as  to  the  reinforcement  among  them 
of  a  consciousness  of  common  values,  while  continu- 
ing to  develop  cultural  co-operation  with  other 
countries  of  the  world, 

Declare  that  they  jointly  set  themselves  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

(a)  to  develop  the  mutual  exchange  of  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  a  better  knowledge  of  respective 
cultural  achievements, 

(b)  to  improve  the  facilities  for  the  exchange  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  cultural  property, 

(c)  to  promote  access  by  all  to  respective  cultural 
achievements, 

(d)  to  develop  contacts  and  co-operation  among 
persons  active  in  the  field  of  culture, 

(e)  to  seek  new  fields  and  forms  of  cultural  co- 
operation, 

Thus  give  expression  to  their  common  will  to  take 
progressive,  coherent  and  long-term  action  in  order 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  present  declaration; 
and 

Express  their  intention  now  to  proceed  to  the 
implementation  of  the  following: 
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Extension  of  Relations 

To  expand  and  improve  at  the  various  levels  co- 
operation and  links  in  the  field  of  culture,  in  par- 
ticular by: 

— concluding,  where  appropriate,  agreements  on 
a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  providing  for  the 
extension  of  relations  among  competent  State  in- 
stitutions and  non-governmental  organizations  in 
the  field  of  culture,  as  well  as  among  people  en- 
gaged in  cultural  activities,  taking  into  account  the 
need  both  for  flexibility  and  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  existing  agreements,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
agreements  and  also  other  arrangements  constitute 
important  means  of  developing  cultural  co-operation 
and  exchanges; 

— contributing  to  the  development  of  direct  com- 
munication and  co-operation  among  relevant  State 
institutions  and  non-governmental  organizations, 
including,  where  necessary,  such  communication  and 
co-operation  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  special 
agreements  and  arrangements; 

— encouraging  direct  contacts  and  communications 
among  persons  engaged  in  cultural  activities,  includ- 
ing, where  necessary,  such  contacts  and  communica- 
tions carried  out  on  the  basis  of  special  agreements 
and  arrangements. 

Mutual  Knowledge 

Within  their  competence  to  adopt,  on  a  bilateral 
and  multilateral  level,  appropriate  measures  which 
would  give  their  peoples  a  more  comprehensive  and 
complete  mutual  knowledge  of  their  achievements 
in  the  various  fields  of  culture,  and  among  them: 

— to  examine  jointly,  if  necessary  with  the  assist- 
ance of  appropriate  international  organizations,  the 
possible  creation  in  Europe  and  the  structure  of  a 
bank  of  cultural  data,  which  would  collect  informa- 
tion from  the  participating  countries  and  make  it 
available  to  its  correspondents  on  their  request,  and 
to  convene  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  experts 
from  interested  States; 

— to  consider,  if  necessary  in  conjunction  with  ap- 
propriate international  organizations,  ways  of  com- 
piling in  Europe  an  inventory  of  documentary  films 
of  a  cultural  or  scientific  nature  from  the  participat- 
ing States; 

— to  encourage  more  frequent  book  exhibitions  and 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  organizing  periodically 
in  Europe  a  large-scale  exhibition  of  books  from  the 
participating  States; 

— to  promote  the  systematic  exchange,  between 
the  institutions  concerned  and  publishing  houses,  of 
catalogues  of  available  books  as  well  as  of  pre-pub- 
lication material  which  will  include,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  forthcoming  publications;  and  also  to  pro- 
mote the  exchange  of  material  between  firms  pub- 
lishing encyclopaedias,  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
presentation  of  each  country; 

— to  examine  jointly  questions  of  expanding  and 
improving  exchanges  of  information  in  the  various 
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fields  of  culture,  such  as  theatre,  music,  library  work 
as  well  as  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  cul- 
tural property. 

Exchanges  and  Dissemination 

To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  facilities  for 
exchanges  and  the  dissemination  of  cultural  prop- 
erty, by  appropriate  means,  in  particular  by: 

— studying  the  possibilities  for  harmonizing  and 
reducing  the  charges  relating  to  international  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  books  and  other  cultural  mate- 
rials, and  also  for  new  means  of  insuring  works  of 
art  in  foreign  exhibitions  and  for  reducing  the  risks 
of  damage  or  loss  to  which  these  works  are  exposed 
by  their  movement; 

— facilitating  the  formalities  of  customs  clearance, 
in  good  time  for  programmes  of  artistic  events,  of 
the  works  of  art,  materials  and  accessories  appearing 
on  lists  agreed  upon  by  the  organizers  of  these 
events; 

— encouraging  meetings  among  representatives  of 
competent  organizations  and  relevant  firms  to  ex- 
amine measures  within  their  field  of  activity — such 
as  the  simplification  of  orders,  time  limits  for  send- 
ing supplies  and  modalities  of  payment — which  might 
facilitate  international  commercial  exchanges  of 
books; 

— promoting  the  loan  and  exchange  of  films  among 
their  film  institutes  and  film  libraries; 

— encouraging  the  exchange  of  information  among 
interested  parties  concerning  events  of  a  cultural 
character  foreseen  in  the  participating  States,  in 
fields  where  this  is  most  appropriate,  such  as  music, 
theatre  and  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts,  with  a  view 
to  contributing  to  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  a  calendar  of  such  events,  with  the  assistance, 
where  necessary,  of  the  appropriate  international 
organizations; 

— encouraging  a  study  of  the  impact  which  the 
foreseeable  development,  and  a  possible  harmoniza- 
tion among  interested  parties,  of  the  technical  means 
used  for  the  dissemination  of  culture  might  have  on 
the  development  of  cultural  co-operation  and  ex- 
changes, while  keeping  in  view  the  preservation  of 
the  diversity  and  originality  of  their  respective  cul- 
tures; 

— encouraging,  in  the  way  they  deem  appropriate, 
within  their  cultural  policies,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
other  participating  States,  conscious  of  the  merits 
and  the  value  of  each  culture; 

— endeavouring  to  ensure  the  full  and  effective  ap- 
plication of  the  international  agreements  and  con- 
ventions on  copyrights  and  on  circulation  of  cultural 
property  to  which  they  are  party  or  to  which  they 
may  decide  in  the  future  to  become  party. 

Access 

To  promote  fuller  mutual  access  by  all  to  the 
achievements — works,  experiences  and  performing 
arts — in  the  various  fields  of  culture  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  to  that  end  to  make  the  best  possible 
efforts,  in  accordance  with  their  competence,  more 
particularly: 


— to  promote  wider  dissemination  of  books  and 
artistic  works,  in  particular  by  such  means  as: 

facilitating,  while  taking  full  account  of  the  inter- 
national copyright  conventions  to  which  they  are 
party,  international  contacts  and  communications 
between  authors  and  publishing  houses  as  well  as 
other  cultural  institutions,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
complete  mutual  access  to  cultural  achievements; 

recommending  that,  in  determining  the  size  of 
editions,  publishing  houses  take  into  account  also  the 
demand  from  the  other  participating  States,  and  that 
rights  of  sale  in  other  participating  States  be 
granted,  where  possible,  to  several  sales  organiza- 
tions of  the  importing  countries,  by  agreement  be- 
tween interested  partners; 

encouraging  competent  organizations  and  relevant 
firms  to  conclude  agreements  and  contracts  and  con- 
tributing, by  this  means,  to  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  works  by  authors  from 
the  other  participating  States  available  in  the  origi- 
nal and  in  translation  in  their  libraries  and  book- 
shops; 

promoting,  where  deemed  appropriate,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sales  outlets  where  books  by  au- 
thors from  the  other  participating  States,  imported 
in  the  original  on  the  basis  of  agreements  and  con- 
tracts, and  in  translation,  are  for  sale; 

promoting,  on  a  wider  scale,  the  translation  of 
works  in  the  sphere  of  literature  and  other  fields 
of  cultural  activity,  produced  in  the  languages  of 
the  other  participating  States,  especially  from  the 
less  widely-spoken  languages,  and  the  publication 
and  dissemination  of  the  translated  works  by  such 
measures  as: 

encouraging  more  regular  contacts  between  in- 
terested publishing  houses; 

developing  their  efforts  in  the  basic  and  advanced 
training  of  translators; 

encouraging,  by  appropriate  means,  the  pub- 
lishing houses  of  their  countries  to  publish  trans- 
lations; 

facilitating  the  exchange  between  publishers  and 
interested  institutions  of  lists  of  books  which 
might  be  translated; 

promoting  between  their  countries  the  profes- 
sional activity  and  co-operation  of  translators; 

carrying  out  joint  studies  on  ways  of  further 
promoting  translations  and  their  dissemination; 

improving  and  expanding  exchanges  of  books,  bib- 
liographies and  catalogue  cards  between  libraries; 

— to  envisage  other  appropriate  measures  which 
would  permit,  where  necessary  by  mutual  agreement 
among  interested  parties,  the  facilitation  of  access 
to  their  respective  cultural  achievements,  in  par- 
ticular in  the  field  of  books; 

— to  contribute  by  appropriate  means  to  the  wider 
use  of  the  mass  media  in  order  to  improve  mutual 
acquaintance  with  the  cultural  life  of  each; 

— to  seek  to  develop  the  necessary  conditions  for 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  to  preserve  their 
links  with  their  national  culture,  and  also  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  cultural  environment; 

— to  encourage  the  competent  bodies  and  enter- 
prises to  make  a  wider  choice  and  effect  wider  distri- 
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bution  of  full-length  and  documentary  films  from 
the  other  participating  States,  and  to  promote  more 
frequent  non-commercial  showings,  such  as  pre- 
mieres, film  weeks  and  festivals,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  films  from  countries  whose  cinemat- 
ographic works  are  less  well  known; 

— to  promote,  by  appropriate  means,  the  extension 
of  opportunities  for  specialists  from  the  other  par- 
ticipating States  to  work  with  materials  of  a  cul- 
tural character  from  film  and  audio-visual  archives, 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing  rules  for  work 
on  such  archival  materials; 

— to  encourage  a  joint  study  by  interested  bodies, 
where  appropriate  with  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
petent international  organizations,  of  the  expediency 
and  the  conditions  for  the  establishment  of  a  reper- 
tory of  their  recorded  television  programmes  of  a 
cultural  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  viewing 
them  rapidly  in  order  to  facilitate  their  selection  and 
possible  acquisition. 

Contacts  and  Co-operation 

To  contribute,  by  appropriate  means,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  contacts  and  co-operation  in  the  various 
fields  of  culture,  especially  among  creative  artists 
and  people  engaged  in  cultural  activities,  in  par- 
ticular by  making  efforts  to: 

— promote  for  persons  active  in  the  field  of  culture, 
travel  and  meetings  including,  where  necessary,  those 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  agreements,  contracts  or 
other  special  arrangements  and  which  are  relevant 
to  their  cultural  co-operation; 

— encourage  in  this  way  contacts  among  creative 
and  performing  artists  and  artistic  groups  with  a 
view  to  their  working  together,  making  known  their 
works  in  other  participating  States  or  exchanging 
views  on  topics  relevant  to  their  common  activity; 

— encourage,  where  necessary  through  appropriate 
arrangements,  exchanges  of  trainees  and  specialists 
and  the  granting  of  scholarships  for  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training  in  various  fields  of  culture  such  as 
the  arts  and  architecture,  museums  and  libraries, 
literary  studies  and  translation,  and  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  favourable  conditions  of  reception  in 
their  respective  institutions; 

— encourage  the  exchange  of  experience  in  the 
training  of  organizers  of  cultural  activities  as  well 
as  of  teachers  and  specialists  in  fields  such  as  thea- 
tre, opera,  ballet,  music  and  fine  arts; 

— continue  to  encourage  the  organization  of  inter- 
national meetings  among  creative  artists,  especially 
young  creative  artists,  on  current  questions  of  ar- 
tistic and  literary  creation  which  are  of  interest  for 
joint  study; 

— study  other  possibilities  for  developing  ex- 
changes and  co-operation  among  persons  active  in 
the  field  of  culture,  with  a  view  to  a  better  mutual 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  participating 
States. 

Fields  and  Forms  of  Co-operation 

To  encourage  the  search  for  new  fields  and  forms 
of  cultural  co-operation,  to  these  ends  contributing 
to  the  conclusion  among  interested  parties,  where 
necessary,  of  appropriate  agreements  and  arrange- 


ments, and  in  this  context  to  promote: 

— joint  studies  regarding  cultural  policies,  in  par- 
ticular in  their  social  aspects,  and  as  they  relate  to 
planning,  town-planning,  educational  and  environ- 
mental policies,  and  the  cultural  aspects  of  tourism; 

— the  exchange  of  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  cul- 
tural diversity,  with  a  view  to  contributing  thus  to 
a  better  understanding  by  interested  parties  of  such 
diversity  where  it  occurs; 

— the  exchange  of  information,  and  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, meetings  of  experts,  the  elaboration  and 
the  execution  of  research  programmes  and  projects, 
as  well  as  their  joint  evaluation,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results,  on  the  subjects  indicated  above; 

— such  forms  of  cultural  co-operation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  such  joint  projects  as: 

international  events  in  the  fields  of  the  plastic  and 
graphic  arts,  cinema,  theatre,  ballet,  music,  folklore, 
etc.;  book  fairs  and  exhibitions,  joint  performances 
of  operatic  and  dramatic  works,  as  well  as  perform- 
ances given  by  soloists,  instrumental  ensembles,  or- 
chestras, choirs  and  other  artistic  groups,  including 
those  composed  of  amateurs,  paying  due  attention  to 
the  organization  of  international  cultural  youth 
events  and  the  exchange  of  young  artists; 

the  inclusion  of  works  by  writers  and  composers 
from  the  other  participating  States  in  the  repertoires 
of  soloists  and  artistic  ensembles; 

the  preparation,  translation  and  publication  of 
articles,  studies  and  monographs,  as  well  as  of  low- 
cost  books  and  of  artistic  and  literary  collections, 
suited  to  making  better  known  '  respective  cultural 
achievements,  envisaging  for  this  purpose  meetings 
among  experts  and  representatives  of  publishing 
houses; 

the  co-production  and  the  exchange  of  films  and 
of  radio  and  television  programmes,  by  promoting, 
in  particular,  meetings  among  producers,  technicians 
and  representatives  of  the  public  authorities  with  a 
view  to  working  out  favourable  conditions  for  the 
execution  of  specific  joint  projects  and  by  encour- 
aging, in  the  field  of  co-production,  the  establish- 
ment of  international  filming  teams; 

the  organization  of  competitions  for  architects  and 
town-planners,  bearing  in  mind  the  possible  imple- 
mentation of  the  best  projects  and  the  formation, 
where  possible,  of  international  teams; 

the  implementation  of  joint  projects  for  conserv- 
ing, restoring  and  showing  to  advantage  works  of 
art,  historical  and  archaeological  monuments  and 
sites  of  cultural  interest,  with  the  help,  in  appro- 
priate cases,  of  international  organizations  of  a 
governmental  or  non-governmental  character  as  well 
as  of  private  institutions — competent  and  active  in 
these  fields — envisaging  for  this  purpose: 

periodic  meetings  of  experts  of  the  interested 
parties  to  elaborate  the  necessary  proposals,  while 
bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions in  a  wider  social  and  economic  context; 

the  publication  in  appropriate  periodicals  of 
articles  designed  to  make  known  and  to  compare, 
among  the  participating  States,  the  most  signifi- 
cant achievements  and  innovations; 

a  joint  study  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
and  possible  harmonization  of  the  different  sys- 
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terns  used  to  inventory  and  catalogue  the  historical 
monuments  and  places  of  cultural  interest  in  their 
countries; 

the  study  of  the  possibilities  for  organizing  in- 
ternational courses  for  the  training  of  specialists 
in   different  disciplines   relating   to   restoration. 
*     *     * 

National  minorities  or  regional  cultures.  The  par- 
ticipating States,  recognizing  the  contribution  that 
national  minorities  or  regional  cultures  can  make  to 
co-operation  among  them  in  various  fields  of  culture, 
intend,  when  such  minorities  or  cultures  exist  within 
their  territory,  to  facilitate  this  contribution,  taking 
into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of  their 
members. 

4.   Co-operation  and  Exchanges 
in  the  Field  of  Education 

The  participating  States, 

Conscious  that  the  development  of  relations  of  an 
international  character  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
science  contributes  to  a  better  mutual  understanding 
and  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  peoples  as  well  as  to 
the  benefit  of  future  generations, 

Prepared  to  facilitate,  between  organizations,  in- 
stitutions and  persons  engaged  in  education  and 
science,  the  further  development  of  exchanges  of 
knowledge  and  experience  as  well  as  of  contacts,  on 
the  basis  of  special  arrangements  where  these  are 
necessary, 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  links  among  educational 
and  scientific  establishments  and  also  to  encourage 
their  co-operation  in  sectors  of  common  interest, 
particularly  where  the  levels  of  knowledge  and  re- 
sources require  efforts  to  be  concerted  internation- 
ally, and 

Convinced  that  progress  in  these  fields  should  be 
accompanied  and  supported  by  a  wider  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages, 

Express  to  these  ends  their  intention  in  partic- 
ular: 

(a)  Extension  of  Relations 

To  expand  and  improve  at  the  various  levels  co- 
operation and  links  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
science,  in  particular  by: 

— concluding,  where  appropriate,  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  providing  for  co-operation 
and  exchanges  among  State  institutions,  non- 
governmental bodies  and  persons  engaged  in  activi- 
ties in  education  and  science,  bearing  in  mind  the 
need  both  for  flexibility  and  the  fuller  use  of  exist- 
ing agreements  and  arrangements; 

— promoting  the  conclusion  of  direct  arrangements 
between  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  research,  in  the  framework  of  agree- 
ments between  governments  where  appropriate; 

— encouraging  among  persons  engaged  in  educa- 
tion and  science  direct  contacts  and  communications, 
including  those  based  on  special  agreements  or 
arrangements  where  these  are  appropriate. 

(b)  Access  and  Exchanges 

To  improve  access,  under  mutually  acceptable  con- 
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ditions,  for  students,  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
participating  States  to  each  other's  educational,  cul- 
tural and  scientific  institutions,  and  to  intensify 
exchanges  among  these  institutions  in  all  areas  of 
common  interest,  in  particular  by: 

— increasing  the  exchange  of  information  on  fa- 
cilities for  study  and  courses  open  to  foreign  par- 
ticipants, as  well  as  on  the  conditions  under  which 
they  will  be  admitted  and  received; 

— facilitating  travel  between  the  participating 
States  by  scholars,  teachers  and  students  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  teaching  and  research  as  well  as  for 
improving  knowledge  of  each  other's  educational, 
cultural  and  scientific  achievements; 

— encouraging  the  award  of  scholarships  for 
study,  teaching  and  research  in  their  countries  to 
scholars,  teachers  and  students  of  other  participat- 
ing States; 

— establishing,  developing  or  encouraging  pro- 
grammes providing  for  the  broader  exchange  of 
scholars,  teachers  and  students,  including  the  or- 
ganization of  symposia,  seminars  and  collaborative 
projects,  and  the  exchanges  of  educational  and 
scholarly  information  such  as  university  publications 
and  materials  from  libraries; 

— promoting  the  efficient  implementation  of  such 
arrangements  and  programmes  by  providing 
scholars,  teachers  and  students  in  good  time  with 
more  detailed  information  about  their  placing  in 
universities  and  institutes  and  the  programmes  en- 
visaged for  them;  by  granting  them  the  opportunity 
to  use  relevant  scholarly,  scientific  and  open  archival 
materials;  and  by  facilitating  their  travel  within  the 
receiving  State  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  vacation  tours  on  the 
basis  of  the  usual  procedures; 

— promoting  a  more  exact  assessment  of  the 
problems  of  comparison  and  equivalence  of  academic 
degrees  and  diplomas  by  fostering  the  exchange  of 
information  on  the  organization,  duration  and  con- 
tent of  studies,  the  comparison  of  methods  of  as- 
sessing levels  of  knowledge  and  academic  qualifica- 
tions, and,  where  feasible,  arriving  at  the  mutual 
recognition  of  academic  degrees  and  diplomas  either 
through  governmental  agreements,  where  necessary, 
or  direct  arrangements  between  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  research; 
— recommending,  moreover,  to  the  appropriate 
international  organizations  that  they  should  in- 
tensify their  efforts  to  reach  a  generally  acceptable 
solution  to  the  problems  of  comparison  and  equiva- 
lence between  academic  degrees  and  diplomas. 

(c)  Science 

Within  their  competence  to  broaden  and  improve 
co-operation  and  exchanges  in  the  field  of  science, 
in  particular: 

To  increase,  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis, 
the  exchange  and  dissemination  of  scientific  infor- 
mation and  documentation  by  such  means  as: 

— making  this  information  more  widely  available 
to  scientists  and  research  workers  of  the  other  par- 
ticipating States  through,  for  instance,  participation 
in  international  information-sharing  programmes  or 
through  other  appropriate  arrangements; 
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— broadening  and  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
samples  and  other  scientific  materials  used  partic- 
ularly for  fundamental  research  in  the  fields  of 
natural  sciences  and  medicine; 

— inviting  scientific  institutions  and  universities  to 
keep  each  other  more  fully  and  regularly  informed 
about  their  current  and  contemplated  research  work 
in  fields  of  common  interest. 

To  facilitate  the  extension  of  communications  and 
direct  contacts  between  universities,  scientific  insti- 
tutions and  associations  as  well  as  among  scientists 
and  research  workers,  including  those  based  where 
necessary  on  special  agreements  or  arrangements, 
by  such  means  as: 

— further  developing  exchanges  of  scientists  and 
research  workers  and  encouraging  the  organization 
of  preparatory  meetings  or  working  groups  on  re- 
search topics  of  common  interest; 

— encouraging  the  creation  of  joint  teams  of  scien- 
tists to  pursue  research  projects  under  arrangements 
made  by  the  scientific  institutions  of  several  coun- 
tries; 

— assisting  the  organization  and  successful  func- 
tioning of  international  conferences  and  seminars 
and  participation  in  them  by  their  scientists  and 
research  workers; 

— furthermore  envisaging,  in  the  near  future,  a 
"Scientific  Forum"  in  the  form  of  a  meeting  of 
leading  personalities  in  science  from  the  participat- 
ing States  to  discuss  interrelated  problems  of  com- 
mon interest  concerning  current  and  future  develop- 
ments in  science,  and  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
contacts,  communications  and  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  scientific  institutions  and  among 
scientists; 

— foreseeing,  at  an  early  date,  a  meeting  of  ex- 
perts representing  the  participating  States  and 
their  national  scientific  institutions,  in  order  to 
prepare  such  a  "Scientific  Forum"  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  international  organizations,  such 
as  UNESCO  and  the  ECE; 

— considering  in  due  course  what  further  steps 
might  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  "Scientific 
Forum". 

To  develop  in  the  field  of  scientific  research,  on  a 
bilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  the  co-ordination  of 
programmes  carried  out  in  the  participating  States 
and  the  organization  of  joint  programmes,  especially 
in  the  areas  mentioned  below,  which  may  involve 
the  combined  efforts  of  scientists  and  in  certain 
cases  the  use  of  costly  or  unique  equipment.  The  list 
of  subjects  in  these  areas  is  illustrative;  and  specific 
projects  would  have  to  be  determined  subsequently 
by  the  potential  partners  in  the  participating  States, 
taking  account  of  the  contribution  which  could  be 
made  by  appropriate  international  organizations 
and  scientific  institutions: 

— exact  and  natural  sciences,  in  particular  funda- 
mental research  in  such  fields  as  mathematics, 
physics,  theoretical  physics,  geophysics,  chemistry, 
biology,  ecology  and  astronomy; 

— medicine,  in  particular  basic  research  into  can- 
cer and  cardiovascular  diseases,  studies  on  the 
diseases  endemic  in  the  developing  countries,  as  well 
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as  medico-social  research  with  special  emphasis  on 
occupational  diseases,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  and  the  care  of  mothers,  children  and 
the  elderly; 

— the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  such  as  his- 
tory, geography,  philosophy,  psychology,  pedagog- 
ical research,  linguistics,  sociology,  the  legal,  political 
and  economic  sciences;  comparative  studies  on  social, 
socio-economic  and  cultural  phenomena  which  are  of 
common  interest  to  the  participating  States,  espe- 
cially the  problems  of  human  environment  and  urban 
development;  and  scientific  studies  on  the  methods  of 
conserving  and  restoring  monuments  and  works  of 
art. 

(d)  Foreign  Languages  and  Civilizations 

To  encourage  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
civilizations  as  an  important  means  of  expanding 
communication  among  peoples  for  their  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  culture  of  each  country,  as  well 
as  for  the  strengthening  of  international  co-opera- 
tion; to  this  end  to  stimulate,  within  their  com- 
petence, the  further  development  and  improvement 
of  foreign  language  teaching  and  the  diversification 
of  choice  of  languages  taught  at  various  levels,  pay- 
ing due  attention  to  less  widely-spread  or  studied 
languages,  and  in  particular: 

— to  intensify  co-operation  aimed  at  improving 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  through  ex- 
changes of  information  and  experience  concerning 
the  development  and  application  of  effective  modern 
teaching  methods  and  technical  aids,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  different  categories  of  students,  including 
methods  of  accelerated  teaching;  and  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  conducting,  on  a  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral basis,  studies  of  new  methods  of  foreign 
language  teaching; 

— to  encourage  co-operation  between  institutions 
concerned,  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  aimed 
at  exploiting  more  fully  the  resources  of  modern 
educational  technology  in  language  teaching,  for 
example  through  comparative  studies  by  their  spe- 
cialists and,  where  agreed,  through  exchanges  or 
transfers  of  audio-visual  materials,  of  materials  used 
for  preparing  textbooks,  as  well  as  of  information 
about  new  types  of  technical  equipment  used  for 
teaching  languages; 

— to  promote  the  exchange  of  information  on  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  training  of  language 
teachers  and  to  intensify  exchanges  on  a  bilateral 
basis  of  language  teachers  and  students  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  their  participation  in  summer  courses 
in  languages  and  civilizations,  wherever  these  are 
organized; 

— to  encourage  co-operation  among  experts  in  the 
field  of  lexicography  with  the  aim  of  defining  the 
necessary  terminological  equivalents,  particularly  in 
the  scientific  and  technical  disciplines,  in  order  to 
facilitate  relations  among  scientific  institutions  and 
specialists; 

— to  promote  the  wider  spread  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  among  the  different  types  of  secondary 
education  establishments  and  greater  possibilities 
of  choice  between  an  increased  number  of  European 
languages;  and  in  this  context  to  consider,  wherever 
appropriate,  the  possibilities  for  developing  the  re- 
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cruitment  and  training  of  teachers  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  the  student  groups  required; 

— to  favour,  in  higher  education,  a  wider  choice 
in  the  languages  offered  to  language  students  and 
greater  opportunities  for  other  students  to  study 
various  foreign  languages;  also  to  facilitate,  where 
desirable,  the  organization  of  courses  in  languages 
and  civilizations,  on  the  basis  of  special  arrange- 
ments as  necessary,  to  be  given  by  foreign  lecturers, 
particularly  from  European  countries  having  less 
widely-spread  or  studied  languages; 

— to  promote,  within  the  framework  of  adult  edu- 
cation, the  further  development  of  specialized  pro- 
grammes, adapted  to  various  needs  and  interests, 
for  teaching  foreign  languages  to  their  own  in- 
habitants and  the  languages  of  host  countries  to 
interested  adults  from  other  countries;  in  this  con- 
text to  encourage  interested  institutions  to  co- 
operate, for  example,  in  the  elaboration  of  pro- 
grammes for  teaching  by  radio  and  television  and 
by  accelerated  methods,  and  also,  where  desirable, 
in  the  definition  of  study  objectives  for  such  pro- 
grammes, with  a  view  to  arriving  at  comparable 
levels  of  language  proficiency; 

— to  encourage  the  association,  where  appropriate, 
of  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  with  the  study 
of  the  corresponding  civilizations  and  also  to  make 
further  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  of 
foreign  languages,  including  relevant  out-of-class 
activities. 

(e)  Teaching  Methods 

To  promote  the  exchange  of  experience,  on  a  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  basis,  in  teaching  methods  at 
all  levels  of  education,  including  those  used  in 
permanent  and  adult  education,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
change of  teaching  materials,  in  particular  by: 

—further  developing  various  forms  of  contacts  and 
co-operation  in  the  different  fields  of  pedagogical 
science,  for  example  through  comparative  or  joint 
studies  carried  out  by  interested  institutions  or 
through  exchanges  of  information  on  the  results  of 
teaching  experiments; 

— intensifying  exchanges  of  information  on  teach- 
ing methods  used  in  various  educational  systems  and 
on  results  of  research  into  the  processes  by  which 
pupils  and  students  acquire  knowledge,  taking  ac- 
count of  relevant  experience  in  different  types  of 
specialized  education; 

— facilitating  exchanges  of  experience  concern- 
ing the  organization  and  functioning  of  education  in- 
tended for  adults  and  recurrent  education,  the  rela- 
tionships between  these  and  other  forms  and  levels 
of  education,  as  well  as  concerning  the  means  of 
adapting  education,  including  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training,  to  the  needs  of  economic  and  social 
development  in  their  countries; 

— encouraging  exchanges  of  experience  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  and  adults  in  international  under- 
standing, with  particular  reference  to  those  major 
problems  of  mankind  whose  solution  calls  for  a 
common  approach  and  wider  international  co- 
operation; 


— encouraging  exchanges  of  teaching  materials — 
including  school  textbooks,  having  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  promoting  mutual  knowledge  and 
facilitating  the  presentation  of  each  country  in  such 
books — as  well  as  exchanges  of  information  on 
technical  innovations  in  the  field  of  education. 


National  minorities  or  regional  cultures.  The  par- 
ticipating States,  recognizing  the  contribution  that 
national  minorities  or  regional  cultures  can  make 
to  co-operation  among  them  in  various  fields  of 
education,  intend,  when  such  minorities  or  cultures 
exist  within  their  territory,  to  facilitate  this  con- 
tribution, taking  into  account  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  their  members. 


FOLLOW-UP  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  participating  States, 

Having  considered  and  evaluated  the  progress 
made  at  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-opera- 
tion in  Europe, 

Considering  further  that,  within  the  broader  con- 
text of  the  world,  the  Conference  is  an  important 
part  of  the  process  of  improving  security  and  de- 
veloping co-operation  in  Europe  and  that  its  results 
will  contribute  significantly  to  this  process, 

Intending  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  in  order  to  give  full  effect 
to  its  results  and  thus  to  further  the  process  of 
improving  security  and  developing  co-operation  in 
Europe, 

Convinced  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  aims 
sought  by  the  Conference,  they  should  make  further 
unilateral,  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts  and  con- 
tinue, in  the  appropriate  forms  set  forth  below,  the 
multilateral  process  initiated  by  the  Conference, 

1.  Declare  their  resolve,  in  the  period  following 
the  Conference,  to  pay  due  regard  to  and  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference: 

(a)  unilaterally,  in  all  cases  which  lend  them- 
selves to  such  action; 

(b)  bilaterally,  by  negotiations  with  other  par- 
ticipating States; 

(c)  multilaterally,  by  meetings  of  experts  of  the 
participating  States,  and  also  within  the  framework 
of  existing  international  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
and  UNESCO,  with  regard  to  educational,  scientific 
and  cultural  co-operation; 

2.  Declare  furthermore  their  resolve  to  continue 
the  multilateral  process  initiated  by  the  Conference: 

(a)  by  proceeding  to  a  thorough  exchange  of 
views  both  on  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act  and  of  the  tasks  defined  by  the 
Conference,  as  well  as,  in  the  context  of  the  ques- 
tions dealt  with  by  the  latter,  on  the  deepening  of 
their  mutual  relations,  the  improvement  of  security 
and  the  development  of  co-operation  in  Europe,  and 
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the  development   of  the   process   of  detente    in   the 
future ; 

(b)  by  organizing  to  these  ends  meetings  among 
their  representatives,  beginning  with  a  meeting  at 
the  level  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  meeting  will  define 
the  appropriate  modalities  for  the  holding  of  other 
meetings  which  could  include  further  similar  meet- 
ings and  the  possibility  of  a  new  Conference; 

3.  The  first  of  the  meetings  indicated  above  will 
be  held  at  Belgrade  in  1977.  A  preparatory  meeting 
to  organize  this  meeting  will  be  held  at  Belgrade 
on  15  June  1977.  The  preparatory  meeting  will  de- 
cide on  the  date,  duration,  agenda  and  other  modali- 
ties of  the  meeting  of  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs; 

4.  The  rules  of  procedure,  the  working  methods 
and  the  scale  of  distribution  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Conference  will,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applied  to  the 
meetings  envisaged  in  paragraphs  1  (c),  2  and  3 
above.  All  the  above-mentioned  meetings  wTill  be 
held  in  the  participating  States  in  rotation.  The 
services  of  a  technical  secretariat  will  be  provided 
by  the  host  country. 

The  original  of  this  Final  Act,  drawn  up  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Italian,  Russian  and  Spanish, 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Finland,  which  will  retain  it  in  its  archives. 
Each  of  the  participating  States  will  receive  from 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  a  true 
copy  of  this  Final  Act. 

The  text  of  this  Final  Act  will  be  published  in 
each  participating  State,  which  will  disseminate  it 
and  make  it  known  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  is 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  the  text  of  this  Final  Act,  which 
is  not  eligible  for  registration  under  Article  102 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view 
to  its  circulation  to  all  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion as  an  official  document  of  the  United  Nations.2 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Finland  is 
also  requested  to  transmit  the  text  of  this  Final  Act 
to  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO  and  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe. 

Wherefore,  the  undersigned  High  Representatives 
of  the  participating  States,  mindful  of  the  high 
political  significance  which  they  attach  to  the  results 
of  the  Conference,  and  declaring  their  determina- 
tion to  act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  above  texts,  have  subscribed  their 
signatures  below: s 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Helmut  Schmidt,  Federal  Chancellor 
The  German  Democratic  Republic: 

Erich  Honecker,  First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of 
Germany 

The  United  States  of  America: 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 
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The  Republic  of  Austria: 

Bruno  Kreisky,  Federal  Chancellor 
The  Kingdom  of  Belgium : 

Leo  Tindemans,  Prime  Minister 
The  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria: 

Todor  Jivkov,  First  Secretary,  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Bulgaria  and  Presi- 
dent  of   the   Council  of  State   of   the   People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria 
Canada: 

Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  Prime  Minister 
The  Republic  of  Cyprus: 

His   Beatitude   Archbishop    Makarios    III,   Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
Denmark: 

Anker  Jorgensen,  Prime  Minister 
Spain: 

Carlos  Arias  Navarro,  Head  of  the  Government 
The  Republic  of  Finland: 

Urho  Kekkonen,  President  of  the  Republic 

The  French  Republic: 

Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Harold  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  Hellenic  Republic: 

Constantin  Caramanlis,  Prime  Minister 


2  Journal  no.  8076z's  of  the  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  July  18,  1975,  reported  that  the 
delegate  of  Finland  had  on  that  day  informed  the 
committee  of  the  intention  of  his  government  to 
send  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations: 

"Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  High 
Representatives  of  the  States  participating  in  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe 
have  requested  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland  to  transmit  to  you  the  text  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  signed  at  Helsinki  on  [1  August 
1975]. 

"I  have  also  been  asked  to  request  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary General,  to  arrange  for  the  circulation  of  this 
Final  Act  to  Member  States  of  the  Organization  as 
an  official  document  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Final  Act 
is  not  eligible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  registration 
with  the  Secretariat  under  Article  102  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  as  would  be  the  case  were 
it  a  matter  of  a  treaty  or  international  agreement, 
under  the  aforesaid  Article. 

"Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consid- 
eration." 

3  The  final  act  was  signed  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  the  French  spelling  of  the  names  of  the 
countries. 
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The  Hungarian  People's  Republic: 

Janos  Kadar,  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers' 
Party,  Member  of  the  Presidential  Council  of 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic 

Ireland: 

LlAM  COSGRAVE,  Prime  Minister 

Iceland : 

Geir  Hallgrimsson,  Prime  Minister 

The  Italian  Republic: 

Aldo  Moro,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lic and  in  his  capacity  as  President  in  office  of 
the  Council  of  the  European  Communities 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein: 
Walter  Kieber,  Head  of  Government 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

Gaston  Thorn,  Prime  Minister,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs 

The  Republic  of  Malta: 

DOM  Mintoff,  Prime  Minister,  Minister  for  Com- 
monwealth and  Foreign  Affairs 

The  Principality  of  Monaco: 

Andre  Saint-Mleux,  Minister  of  State,  President 
of  the  Government  Council,  Representing  H.S.H. 
the  Prince  of  Monaco 

Norway: 

Trygve  Bratteli,  Prime  Minister 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands : 
J.M.  Den  Uyl,  Prime  Minister 

Polish  People's  Republic: 

Edward  Gierek,  First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Polish  United  Worker's  Party 

Portugal : 
Francisco   Da   Costa   Gomes,  President  of   the 
Republic 

The  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania: 

Nicolae  Ceausescu,  President  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania 

San  Marino: 

Gian  Luigi  Berti,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
and  Political  Affairs 

The  Holy  See: 

Son  Excellence  Monseigneur  Agostino  Casaroli, 
Secretary  of  the  Council  for  Church  Public 
Affairs,  Special  Delegate  of  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI 

Sweden : 

Olof  Palme,  Prime  Minister 

The  Swiss  Confederation: 

Pierre  Graber,  President  of  the  Confederation, 
Head  of  the  Federal  Political  Department 

The  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic: 

Gustav  Husak,  Secretary-General  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Czechoslovakia  and  President 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic 

The  Republic  of  Turkey: 

Suleyman  Demirel,  Prime  Minister 


The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

L.  Brejnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  CC  of  the 
CPSU 

The  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Jugoslavia: 
Josip  Broz  Tito,  President  of  the  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Jugoslavia 


President  Ford  Urges  Action 

on   Lifting  Turkish  Arms  Embargo 

Following  are  statements  by  President 
Ford  issued  on  July  2U  and  25,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  message  sent  on  July  28  by 
President  Ford  to  Speaker  of  the  House  Carl 
Albert. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD,  JULY  24 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  24 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  the  refusal 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  partially  , 
lift  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
Turkey.  It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  this 
negative  vote  can  only  do  the  most  serious 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  vital  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding our  normally  excellent  relations  with  \ 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  U.S.  security 
interests  in  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  U.S.  efforts  to 
assist  the  Governments  of  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Cyprus  to  reach  a  just  and  equitable 
Cyprus  settlement.  It  will  also  seriously 
affect  important  interests  elsewhere. 

I  and  members  of  my  Administration 
worked  hard  to  persuade  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  vital  national 
defense  interests  are  at  stake  in  this  issue. 
I  am  very  proud  of  those  206  Members  of 
Congress  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  supported  a 
similar  measure,  for  casting  their  votes  in 
the  national  interest.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
Congress  and  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  International  Rela- 
tions and  Foreign  Affairs  who  supported  the 
legislation.    I  will  continue  to  make  every 
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effort  to  assist  in  achieving  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  dispute.  I  will 
work  to  reassure  our  allies  Turkey  and 
Greece  of  our  continuing  desire  to  maintain 
strong  and  effective  relationships  with  them 
despite  this  setback.  I  hope  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  reconsider  its  failure 
to  act  affirmatively. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD,  JULY  25 

White  House  press  release  dated   July  25 

I  deeply  regret  the  announcement  of  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  suspend  all  Amer- 
ican activities  at  joint  U.S. -Turkish  defense 
installations  and  to  take  over  control  and 
supervision  of  these  important  installations. 

I  repeatedly  warned  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  extremely  serious  consequences, 
such  as  this,  if  the  United  States  failed  to 
restore  military  sales  and  credits  to  our 
Turkish  allies.  I  again  want  to  praise  those 
House  Members  of  both  parties  who  voted 
in  the  national  interest.  Now,  as  a  result 
of  yesterday's  223-206  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Turkey  has  today  an- 
nounced actions  which  I  believe  will  work  to 
the  detriment  of  critically  important  U.S. 
security  interests. 

In  view  of  these  damaging  developments, 
I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
consider its  refusal  to  restore  the  traditional 
U.S.-Turkish  defense  relationship.  Prompt, 
affirmative  action  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  essential  to  the  vital  national  de- 
fense interests  of  the  United  States,  our 
partners  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
our  allies  in  the  Atlantic  alliance. 


TEXT  OF  MESSAGE   FROM   PRESIDENT  FORD 
TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE,   JULY  28 

White   House   press   release  dated   July   28 

July  28,  1975. 

Dear    Mr.    Speaker:    The    consequences    of    the 

House  action  in  failing  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  on 

Turkey   are  now   becoming   apparent.   As   President 

of  the  United  States  my  responsibility  for  the  na- 


tional security  and  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  have 
led  me  to  urge  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the 
House  lift  the  embargo.  Despite  the  House  action 
and  subsequent  events,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
situation  is  irretrievable  today. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the 
major  installations  we  will  lose  in  Turkey  if  we 
cannot  remedy  the  action.  Their  loss  would  seriously 
downgrade  our  capabilities  in  major  areas  of  na- 
tional security.  These  installations  are  not  replace- 
able. 

In  reviewing  the  debates  of  the  last  several 
months,  any  fairminded  person  would  agree  that 
there  is  not  a  fundamental  dispute  on  the  objective 
of  achieving  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  tragic  Cyprus  problem.  The  Congress  has  chosen 
means  to  accomplish  that  end  which  in  my  judg- 
ment would  not  only  delay  and  impede  a  Cyprus 
settlement  but,  as  now  can  be  seen  clearly,  cause  a 
disastrous  deterioration  in  our  security  relations 
with  Turkey  and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  in 
general.  In  addition,  these  effects  will  certainly  not 
make  for  an  improvement  in  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  without  which  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment is  not  possible. 

My  Administration  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  pursue  the  cause  of  a  just  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Cyprus.  But  I  must  emphasize  in  the 
strongest  terms  how  seriously  hobbled  our  efforts 
will  be  if  the  embargo  against  Turkey  is  maintained. 

I,  therefore,  urge  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
immediate  reconsideration  of  last  week's  House  ac- 
tion. Only  if  we  preserve  our  vital  security  relations 
with  Turkey  will  I  be  able  usefully  to  assist  the 
parties  in  the  area  toward  better  relations. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Congressional    Documents 
Relating   to   Foreign   Policy 


94th   Congress,    1st  Session 

Vietnam  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Evacuation 
Act  of  1975.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  together  with  dissenting, 
minority,  and  additional  views,  to  accompany 
H.R.  6096;  H.  Rept.  94-155;  April  18,  1975;  25  pp. 
Conference  report;  H.  Rept.  94-176;  April  28, 
1975;  11  pp. 

Enabling  the  United  States  to  Render  Assistance  to, 
or  in  Behalf  of,  Certain  Migrants  and  Refugees. 
Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  accompany  H.R.  6755.  H.  Rept.  94-197.  May  9, 
1975;  14  pp. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna   convention   on  consular   relations.   Done   at 
Vienna  April  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  March 
19,  1967;  for  the  United  States  December  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Ratification  deposited:  Kuwait,  July  31,  1975. 

Genocide 

Convention    on   the    prevention    and    punishment   of 
the  crime  of  genocide.  Done  at  Paris  December  9, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  January  12,  1951.1 
Notification  of  succession:  The  Bahamas,  August 
5,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as  amended.  Done  at 
London  May  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  26, 
1958;  for  the  United  States  December  8,  1961. 
TIAS  4900,  6109. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Austria,  May  19,  1975. 

Racial   Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1969.1 

Notification  of  succession:  The  Bahamas,  August 
5,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  August  8,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  Australia  of  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meat  of 
cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  except  lambs,  during 
calendar  year  1975.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  May  16  and  June  20,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  June  20,  1975. 

Chile 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  October  25,  1974 
(TIAS  7993).  Signed  at  Santiago  July  31,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  July  31,  1975. 

Czechoslovakia 

Agreement  extending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  February  28,  1969,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  6644,  7356,  7881).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Prague  June  17  and  July  29,  1975.  En- 
tered into  force  July  29,  1975;  effective  June  1, 
1975. 

Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles,  with  annexes.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  26,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  June  26,  1975;  effective 
October  1,  1974. 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles  with 
annex,  as  amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  December  30,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  December  30,  1971.  TIAS  7250,  7310,  7496. 
Terminated:  October  1,  1974. 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  textile  products  with  annexes,  as  amended. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
January  4,  1972.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1972;  effective  October  1,  1971.  TIAS  7499,  7632. 
Terminated:  October  1,  1974. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  amending  Annex  B  of  the  mutual  de- 
fense assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Luxembourg  May 
20  and  July  11,  1974.  Entered  into  force  July  11, 
1974. 
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International  Law,  World   Order,  and    Human   Progress 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger  1 


President  Fellers  [James  D.  Fellers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association], 
President-elect  [Lawrence  E.]  Walsh,  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  have 
commented  on  the  tableau  we  present  today : 
an  American  Secretary  of  State  addressing 
an  assemblage  of  distinguished  American 
attorneys  on  American  attitudes  toward  in- 
ternational law  in  a  foreign  country.  That 
this  meeting  should  take  place  in  Montreal 
with  no  hint  of  the  inappropriate  testifies  to 
the  understanding,  mutual  respect,  and  co- 
operation which  surround  the  vast  network 
of  interconnections  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  an  extent  virtually  without 
parallel  among  sovereign  nations. 

Our  meeting  here  today  is  also  witness  to 
the  openness  of  Canadian  society  and  to  its 
respect  for  open  debate  and  honest  differ- 
ences. On  several  issues  I  will  discuss  today, 
Canadian  and  American  positions  are  not 
identical;  but  the  differences  between  us  in 
the  realm  of  international  law  and  coopera- 
tion run  only  to  details.  The  Canadian  com- 
mitment to  international  cooperation  in  all 
areas  and  on  a  global  scale  is  second  to  none. 
The  United  States  shares  this  commitment 
and  has  welcomed  the  cooperation  of  Canada 
as  we  work  toward  common  goals.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  this  kindred  spirit  as  we  benefit 
from  Canadian  hospitality  today. 

My  friends  in  the  legal  profession  like  to 
remind  me  of  a  comment  by  a  British  judge 


1  Made  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  Aug.  11  (text  of  the 
two  introductory  paragraphs  from  press  release 
408 A  dated  Aug.  12;  balance  of  address  from  press 
release  408  dated  Aug.  11). 


on  the  difference  between  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessors : 

It's  very  simple  (said  Lord  Denning).  The  func- 
tion of  lawyers  is  to  find  a  solution  to  every  diffi- 
culty presented  to  them;  whereas  the  function  of 
professors  is  to  find  a  difficulty  with  every  solu- 
tion. 

Today  the  number  of  difficulties  seems  to 
be  outpacing  the  number  of  solutions — either 
because  my  lawyer  friends  are  not  working 
hard  enough  or  because  there  are  too  many 
professors  in  government. 

Law  and  lawyers  have  played  a  seminal 
role  in  American  public  life  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic.  In  this  century  lawyers 
have  been  consistently  at  the  center  of  our 
diplomacy,  providing  many  of  our  ablest  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  diplomats  and  often  de- 
cisively influencing  American  thinking  about 
foreign  policy. 

This  is  no  accident.  The  aspiration  to  har- 
ness the  conflict  of  nations  by  standards  of 
order  and  justice  runs  deep  in  the  American 
tradition.  In  pioneering  techniques  of  arbi- 
tration, conciliation,  and  adjudication,  in  de- 
veloping international  institutions  and  inter- 
national economic  practices,  and  in  creating  a 
body  of  scholarship  sketching  visions  of 
world  order,  American  legal  thinking  has  re- 
flected both  American  idealism  and  American 
pragmatic  genius. 

The  problems  of  the  contemporary  world 
structure  summon  these  skills  and  go  beyond 
them.  The  rigid  international  structure  of  the 
cold  war  has  disintegrated ;  we  have  entered 
an  era  of  diffused  economic  power,  proliferat- 
ing nuclear  weaponry,  and  multiple  ideol- 
ogies and  centers  of  initiative.  The  challenge 
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of  our  predecessors  was  to  fashion  stability 
from  chaos.  The  challenge  of  our  generation 
is  to  go  from  the  building  of  national  and 
regional  institutions  and  the  management  of 
crises  to  the  building  of  a  new  international 
order  which  offers  a  hope  of  peace,  progress, 
well-being,  and  justice  for  the  generations  to 
come. 

Justice  Holmes  said  of  the  common  law 
that  it  "is  not  a  brooding  omnipresence  in  the 
sky  but  the  articulate  voice  of  some  sovereign 
or  quasi-sovereign  that  can  be  identified."  But 
international  politics  recognizes  no  sovereign 
or  even  quasi-sovereign  power  beyond  the 
nation-state. 

Thus  in  international  affairs  the  age-old 
struggle  between  order  and  anarchy  has  a 
political  as  well  as  a  legal  dimension.  When 
competing  national  political  aims  are  pressed 
to  the  point  of  unrestrained  competition,  the 
precepts  of  law  prove  fragile.  The  unre- 
strained quest  for  predominance  brooks  no 
legal  restraints.  In  a  democratic  society  law 
flourishes  best  amidst  pluralistic  institutions. 
Similarly  in  the  international  arena  stability 
requires  a  certain  equilibrium  of  power.  Our 
basic  foreign  policy  objective  inevitably  must 
be  to  shape  a  stable  and  cooperative  global 
order  out  of  diverse  and  contending  interests. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Preoccupation  with 
interests  and  power  is  at  best  sterile  and  at 
worst  an  invitation  to  a  constant  test  of 
strength.  The  true  task  of  statesmanship  is 
to  draw  from  the  balance  of  power  a  more 
positive  capacity  to  better  the  human  condi- 
tion— to  turn  stability  into  creativity,  to 
transform  the  relaxation  of  tensions  into  a 
strengthening  of  freedoms,  to  turn  man's  pre- 
occupations from  self-defense  to  human  prog- 
ress. 

An  international  order  can  be  neither  sta- 
ble nor  just  without  accepted  norms  of  con- 
duct. International  law  both  provides  a  means 
and  embodies  our  ends.  It  is  a  repository  of 
our  experience  and  our  idealism — a  body  of 
principles  drawn  from  the  practice  of  states 
and  an  instrument  for  fashioning  new  pat- 
terns of  relations  between  states.  Law  is  an 
expression  of  our  own  culture  and  yet  a 
symbol  of  universal  goals.  It  is  the  heritage 


of  our  past  and  a  means  of  shaping  our  fu- 
ture. 

The  challenge  of  international  order  takes 
on  unprecedented  urgency  in  the  contempo- 
rary world  of  interdependence.  In  an  increas- 
ing number  of  areas  of  central  political  rele- 
vance, the  legal  process  has  become  of  major 
concern.  Technology  has  driven  us  into  vast 
new  areas  of  human  activity  and  opened  up 
new  prospects  of  either  human  progress  or 
international  contention.  The  use  of  the 
oceans  and  of  outer  space,  the  new  excesses 
of  hijacking,  terrorism,  and  warfare,  the  ex- 
pansion of  multinational  corporations,  will 
surely  become  areas  of  growing  dispute  if 
they  are  not  regulated  by  a  legal  order. 

The  United  States  will  not  seek  to  impose 
a  parochial  or  self-serving  view  of  the  law 
on  others.  But  neither  will  we  carry  the  quest 
for  accommodation  to  the  point  of  prejudic- 
ing our  own  values  and  rights.  The  new 
corpus  of  the  law  of  nations  must  benefit  all 
peoples  equally ;  it  cannot  be  the  preserve  of 
any  one  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  in  its  own 
interest  that  the  extension  of  legal  order  is 
a  boon  to  humanity  and  a  necessity.  The  tra- 
ditional aspiration  of  Americans  takes  on  a 
new  relevance  and  urgency  in  contemporary 
conditions.  On  a  planet  marked  by  interde- 
pendence, unilateral  action  and  unrestrained 
pursuit  of  the  national  advantage  inevitably 
provoke  counteraction  and  therefore  spell  fu- 
tility and  anarchy.  In  an  age  of  awesome 
weapons  of  war,  there  must  be  accommoda- 
tion or  there  will  be  disaster. 

Therefore  there  must  be  an  expansion  of 
the  legal  consensus,  in  terms  both  of  subject 
matter  and  participation.  Many  new  and  im- 
portant areas  of  international  activity,  such 
as  new  departures  in  technology  and  com- 
munication, cry  out  for  agreed  international 
rules.  In  other  areas,  juridical  concepts  have 
advanced  faster  than  the  political  will  that  is 
indispensable  to  assure  their  observance — 
such  as  the  U.N.  Charter  provisions  govern- 
ing the  use  of  force  in  international  relations. 
The  pace  of  legal  evolution  cannot  be  allowed 
to  lag  behind  the  headlong  pace  of  change 
in  the  world  at  large.  In  a  world  of  150  na- 
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tions  and  competing  ideologies,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  upon  the  growth  of  customary- 
international  law.  Nor  can  we  be  content  with 
the  snail's  pace  of  treatymaking  as  we  have 
known  it  in  recent  years  in  international 
forums. 

We  are  at  a  pivotal  moment  in  history.  If 
the  world  is  in  flux,  we  have  the  capacity  and 
hence  the  obligation  to  help  shape  it.  If  our 
goal  is  a  new  standard  of  international  re- 
straint and  cooperation,  then  let  us  fashion 
the  institutions  and  practices  that  will  bring 
it  about. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  set  forth  the 
American  view  on  some  of  those  issues  of 
law  and  diplomacy  whose  solution  can  move 
us  toward  a  more  orderly  and  lawful  world. 
These  issues  emphasize  the  contemporary  in- 
ternational challenge — in  the  oceans,  where 
traditional  law  has  been  made  obsolete  by 
modern  technology;  in  outer  space,  where 
endeavors  undreamed  of  a  generation  ago 
impinge  upon  traditional  concerns  for  secu- 
rity and  for  sovereignty ;  in  the  laws  of  war, 
where  new  practices  of  barbarism  challenge 
us  to  develop  new  social  and  international  re- 
straint; and  in  international  economics, 
where  transnational  enterprises  conduct  their 
activities  beyond  the  frontier  of  traditional 
political  and  legal  regulation. 

I  shall  deal  in  special  detail  with  the  law 
of  the  sea  in  an  effort  to  promote  significant 
and  rapid  progress  in  this  vitally  important 
negotiation. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  with 
some  140  nations  in  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  critical  negotiations  in  history, 
an  international  effort  to  devise  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  domain  of  the  oceans.  No  current  in- 
ternational negotiation  is  more  vital  for  the 
long-term  stability  and  prosperity  of  our 
globe. 

One  need  not  be  a  legal  scholar  to  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake.  The  oceans  cover  70 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface.  They  both 
unite  and  divide  mankind.  The  importance  of 
free  navigation  for  the  security  of  nations, 
including  our  country,  is  traditional ;  the  eco- 


nomic significance  of  ocean  resources  is  be- 
coming enormous. 

From  the  17th  century  until  now,  the  law 
of  the  seas  has  been  founded  on  a  relatively 
simple  precept :  freedom  of  the  seas,  limited 
only  by  a  narrow  belt  of  territorial  waters 
generally  extending  three  miles  offshore.  To- 
day the  explosion  of  technology  requires  new 
and  more  sophisticated  solutions. 

— In  a  world  desperate  for  new  sources  of 
energy  and  minerals,  vast  and  largely  un- 
tapped reserves  exist  in  the  oceans. 

— In  a  world  that  faces  widespread  famine 
and  malnutrition,  fish  have  become  an  in- 
creasingly vital  source  of  protein. 

— In  a  world  clouded  by  pollution,  the  en- 
vironmental integrity  of  the  oceans  turns  into 
a  critical  international  problem. 

— In  a  world  where  95  percent  of  interna- 
tional trade  is  carried  on  the  seas,  freedom 
of  navigation  is  essential. 

Unless  competitive  practices  and  claims 
are  soon  harmonized,  the  world  faces  the 
prospect  of  mounting  conflict.  Shipping  ton- 
nage is  expected  to  increase  fourfold  in  the 
next  30  years.  Large  self-contained  factory 
vessels  already  circle  the  globe  and  dominate 
fishing  areas  that  were  once  the  province  of 
small  coastal  boats.  The  worldwide  fish  har- 
vest is  increasing  dramatically,  but  without 
due  regard  to  sound  management  or  the  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  coastal  states.  Shifting 
population  patterns  will  soon  place  new 
strains  on  the  ecology  of  the  world's  coast- 
lines. 

The  current  negotiation  may  thus  be  the 
world's  last  chance.  Unilateral  national 
claims  to  fishing  zones  and  territorial  seas 
extending  from  50  to  200  miles  have  already 
resulted  in  seizures  of  fishing  vessels  and 
constant  disputes  over  rights  to  ocean  space. 
The  breakdown  of  the  current  negotiation,  a 
failure  to  reach  a  legal  consensus,  will  lead 
to  unrestrained  military  and  commercial  ri- 
valry and  mounting  political  turmoil. 

The  United  States  strongly  believes  that 
law  must  govern  the  oceans.  In  this  spirit, 
we  welcomed  the  U.N.  mandate  in  1970  for 
a  multilateral  conference  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive   treaty    governing   the    use    of    the 
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oceans  and  their  resources.  We  contributed 
substantially  to  the  progress  that  was  made 
at  Caracas  last  summer  and  at  Geneva  this 
past  spring,  which  produced  a  "single  nego- 
tiating text"  of  a  draft  treaty.  This  will  focus 
the  work  of  the  next  session,  scheduled  for 
March  1976  in  New  York.  The  United  States 
intends  to  intensify  its  efforts. 

The  issues  in  the  law  of  the  sea  negotia- 
tion stretch  from  the  shoreline  to  the  farthest 
deep  seabed.  They  include : 

— The  extent  of  the  territorial  sea  and  the 
related  issues  of  guarantees  of  free  transit 
through  straits ; 

— The  degree  of  control  that  a  coastal 
state  can  exercise  in  an  offshore  economic 
zone  beyond  its  territorial  waters ;  and 

— The  international  system  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  resources  of  the  deep  seabeds. 

If  we  move  outward  from  the  coastline, 
the  first  issue  is  the  extent  of  the  territorial 
sea,  the  belt  of  ocean  over  which  the  coastal 
state  exercises  sovereignty.  Historically,  it 
has  been  recognized  as  three  miles ;  that  has 
been  the  long-established  U.S.  position.  In- 
creasingly, other  states  have  claimed  12  miles 
or  even  200. 

After  years  of  dispute  and  contradictory 
international  practice,  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  is  approaching  a  consensus  on  a 
12-mile  territorial  limit.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  this  solution,  provided  that  the  un- 
impeded transit  rights  through  and  over 
straits  used  for  international  navigation  are 
guaranteed.  For  without  such  guarantees,  a 
12-mile  territorial  sea  would  place  over  100 
straits — including  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
Malacca,  and  Bab  el  Mandeb — now  free  for 
international  sea  and  air  travel  under  the 
jurisdictional  control  of  coastal  states.  This 
the  United  States  cannot  accept.  Freedom  of 
international  transit  through  these  and  other 
straits  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  for 
trade  and  for  security.  We  will  not  join  in 
an  agreement  which  leaves  any  uncertainty 
about  the  right  to  use  world  communication 
routes  without  interference. 

Within  200  miles  of  the  shore  are  some  of 


the  world's  most  important  fishing  grounds 
as  well  as  substantial  deposits  of  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  and  minerals.  This  has  led  some 
coastal  states  to  seek  full  sovereignty  over 
this  zone.  These  claims,  too,  are  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States.  To  accept  them  would 
bring  30  percent  of  the  oceans  under  national 
territorial  control — in  the  very  areas  through 
which  most  of  the  world's  shipping  travels. 

The  United  States  joins  many  other  coun- 
tries in  urging  international  agreement  on  a 
200-mile  offshore  economic  zone.  Under  this 
proposal,  coastal  states  would  be  permitted  to 
control  fisheries  and  mineral  resources  in  the 
economic  zone,  but  freedom  of  navigation  and 
other  rights  of  the  international  community 
would  be  preserved.  Fishing  within  the  zone 
would  be  managed  by  the  coastal  state,  which 
would  have  an  international  duty  to  apply 
agreed  standards  of  conservation.  If  the 
coastal  state  could  not  harvest  all  the  allowed  > 
yearly  fishing  catch,  other  countries  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  Special  arrangements 
for  tuna  and  salmon,  and  other  fish  which 
migrate  over  large  distances,  would  be  re- 
quired. We  favor  also  provisions  to  protect 
the  fishing  interests  of  landlocked  and  other 
geographically  disadvantaged  countries. 

In  some  areas  the  continental  margin  ex- 
tends beyond  200  miles.  To  resolve  disagree- 
ments over  the  use  of  this  area,  the  United 
States  proposes  that  the  coastal  states  be 
given  jurisdiction  over  continental  margin 
resources  beyond  200  miles,  to  a  precisely  de- 
fined limit,  and  that  they  share  a  percentage 
of  financial  benefit  from  mineral  exploitation 
in  that  area  with  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Beyond  the  territorial  sea,  the  offshore  eco- 
nomic zone,  and  the  continental  margin  lie 
the  deep  seabeds.  They  are  our  planet's  last 
great  unexplored  frontier.  For  more  than  a 
century  we  have  known  that  the  deep  sea- 
beds hold  vast  deposits  of  manganese,  nickel, 
cobalt,  copper,  and  other  minerals,  but  we 
did  not  know  how  to  extract  them.  New 
modern  technology  is  rapidly  advancing  the 
time  when  their  exploration  and  commercial 
exploitation  will  become  a  reality. 
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The  United  Nations  has  declared  the  deep 
seabeds  to  be  the  "common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." -  But  this  only  states  the  problem. 
How  will  the  world  community  manage  the 
clash  of  national  and  regional  interests  or 
the  inequality  of  technological  capability? 
Will  we  reconcile  unbridled  competition  with 
the  imperative  of  political  order? 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  competition.  Our  technology  is  the 
most  advanced,  and  our  Navy  is  adequate 
to  protect  our  interests.  Ultimately,  unless 
basic  rules  regulate  exploitation,  rivalry  will 
lead  to  tests  of  power.  A  race  to  carve  out 
exclusive  domains  of  exploitation  on  the  deep 
seabeds,  even  without  claims  of  sovereignty, 
will  menace  freedom  of  navigation  and  in- 
vite a  competition  like  that  of  the  colonial 
powers  in  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to 
see.  Law  has  an  opportunity  to  civilize  us 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  new  competitive 
activity. 

We  believe  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
must  preserve  the  right  of  access  presently 
enjoyed  by  states  and  their  citizens  under 
international  law.  Restrictions  on  free  access 
will  retard  the  development  of  seabed  re- 
sources. Nor  is  it  feasible,  as  some  develop- 
ing countries  have  proposed,  to  reserve  to 
a  new  international  seabed  organization  the 
sole  right  to  exploit  the  seabeds. 

Nevertheless  the  United  States  believes 
strongly  that  law  must  regulate  interna- 
tional activity  in  this  area.  The  world  com- 
munity has  a  historic  opportunity  to  manage 
this  new  wealth  cooperatively  and  to  dedicate 
resources  from  the  exploitation  of  the  deep 
seabeds  to  the  development  of  the  poorer 
countries.  A  cooperative  and  equitable  solu- 
tion can  lead  to  new  patterns  of  accommoda- 
tion between  the  developing  and  industrial 
countries.  It  could  give  a  fresh  and  concilia- 


2  For  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  Govern- 
ing the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor,  and  the  Subsoil 
Thereof,  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction 
(A/RES/2749  (XXV),  adopted  on  Dec.  17,  1970), 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1971,  p.  155. 


tory  cast  to  the  dialogue  between  the  indus- 
trialized and  so-called  Third  World.  The 
legal  regime  we  establish  for  the  deep  sea- 
beds can  be  a  milestone  in  the  legal  and 
political  development  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

The  United  States  has  devoted  much 
thought  and  consideration  to  this  issue.  We 
offer  the  following  proposals: 

— An  international  organization  should  be 
created  to  set  rules  for  deep  seabed  mining. 

— This  international  organization  must 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  countries,  and  their 
citizens,  directly  to  exploit  deep  seabed  re- 
sources. 

— It  should  also  insure  fair  adjudication 
of  conflicting  interests  and  security  of  in- 
vestment. 

— Countries  and  their  enterprises  mining 
deep  seabed  resources  should  pay  an  agreed 
portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  international 
organization,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
developing  countries. 

— The  management  of  the  organization 
and  its  voting  procedures  must  reflect  and 
balance  the  interests  of  the  participating 
states.  The  organization  should  not  have  the 
power  to  control  prices  or  production  rates. 

— If  these  essential  U.S.  interests  are 
guaranteed,  we  can  agree  that  this  organi- 
zation will  also  have  the  right  to  conduct 
mining  operations  on  behalf  of  the  interna- 
tional community  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  developing  countries. 

— The  new  organization  should  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  cooperation  between  the  techno- 
logically advanced  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
explore  ways  of  sharing  deep  seabed  tech- 
nology with  other  nations. 

— A  balanced  commission  of  consumers, 
seabed  producers,  and  land-based  producers 
could  monitor  the  possible  adverse  effects  of 
deep  seabed  mining  on  the  economies  of  those 
developing  countries  which  are  substantially 
dependent  on  the  export  of  minerals  also  pro- 
duced from  the  deep  seabeds. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  world 
community  has  before  it  an  extraordinary 
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opportunity.  The  regime  for  the  deep  sea- 
beds  can  turn  interdependence  from  a  slogan 
into  reality.  The  sense  of  community  which 
mankind  has  failed  to  achieve  on  land  could 
be  realized  through  a  regime  for  the 
oceans. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  make 
determined  efforts  to  bring  about  final  prog- 
ress when  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
reconvenes  in  New  York  next  year.  But  we 
must  be  clear  on  one  point:  The  United 
States  cannot  indefinitely  sacrifice  its  own 
interest  in  developing  an  assured  supply  of 
critical  resources  to  an  indefinitely  prolonged 
negotiation.  We  prefer  a  generally  accept- 
able international  agreement  that  provides  a 
stable  legal  environment  before  deep  seabed 
mining  actually  begins.  The  responsibility 
for  achieving  an  agreement  before  actual 
exploitation  begins  is  shared  by  all  nations. 
We  cannot  defer  our  own  deep  seabed  mining 
for  too  much  longer.  In  this  spirit,  we  and 
other  potential  seabed  producers  can  con- 
sider appropriate  steps  to  protect  current 
investment  and  to  insure  that  this  invest- 
ment is  also  protected  in  the  treaty. 

The  conference  is  faced  with  other  impor- 
tant issues: 

— Ways  must  be  found  to  encourage  ma- 
rine scientific  research  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind  while  safeguarding  the  legitimate 
interests  of  coastal  states  in  their  economic 
zones. 

—Steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
oceans  from  pollution.  We  must  establish 
uniform  international  controls  on  pollution 
from  ships  and  insist  upon  universal  respect 
for  environmental  standards  for  continental 
shelf  and  deep  seabed  exploitation. 

— Access  to  the  sea  for  landlocked  coun- 
tries must  be  assured. 

— There  must  be  provisions  for  compul- 
sory and  impartial  third-party  settlement  of 
disputes.  The  United  States  cannot  accept 
unilateral  interpretation  of  a  treaty  of  such 
scope  by  individual  states  or  by  an  interna- 
tional seabed  organization. 

The  pace  of  technology,  the  extent  of  eco- 
nomic need,  and  the  claims  of  ideology  and 
national  ambition  threaten  to  submerge  the 


difficult  process  of  negotiation.  The  United 
States  therefore  believes  that  a  just  and 
beneficial  regime  for  the  oceans  is  essential 
to  world  peace. 

For  the  self-interest  of  every  nation  is 
heavily  engaged.  Failure  would  -seriously 
impair  confidence  in  global  treatymaking  and 
in  the  very  process  of  multilateral  accom- 
modation. The  conclusion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  on  the  other  hand 
would  mark  a  major  step  toward  a  new 
world  community. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  is  illustrated 
by  disturbing  developments  which  continue 
to  crowd  upon  us.  Most  prominent  is  the 
problem  of  fisheries. 

The  United  States  cannot  indefinitely  ac- 
cept unregulated  and  indiscriminate  foreign 
fishing  off  its  coasts.  Many  fish  stocks  have 
been  brought  close  to  extinction  by  foreign 
overfishing.  We  have  recently  concluded 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan, 
and  Poland  which  will  limit  their  catch ;  and 
we  have  a  long  and  successful  history  of 
conservation  agreements  with  Canada.  But 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Many  within  Congress  are  urging  us  to 
solve  this  problem  unilaterally.  A  bill  to 
establish  a  200-mile  fishing  zone  passed  the 
Senate  last  year;  a  new  one  is  currently  be- 
fore the  House. 

The  Administration  shares  the  concern 
which  has  led  to  such  proposals.  But  uni- 
lateral action  is  both  extremely  dangerous 
and  incompatible  with  the  thrust  of  the  nego- 
tiations described  here.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  resisted  the  unilateral 
claims  of  other  nations,  and  others  will  al- 
most certainly  resist  ours.  Unilateral  legisla- 
tion on  our  part  would  almost  surely  prompt 
others  to  assert  extreme  claims  of  their  own. 
Our  ability  to  negotiate  an  acceptable  inter- 
national consensus  on  the  economic  zone  will 
be  jeopardized.  If  every  state  proclaims  its 
own  rules  of  law  and  seeks  to  impose  them 
on  others,  the  very  basis  of  international  law 
will  be  shaken,  ultimately  to  our  own  detri- 
ment. 

We  warmly  welcome  the  recent  statement 
by  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  reaffirming  the 
need  for  a  solution  through  the  Law  of  the 
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Sea   Conference   rather  than   through   uni- 
lateral action.  He  said: 

Canadians  at  large  should  realize  that  we  have 
very  large  stakes  indeed  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  we  would  be  fools  to  give  up  those 
stakes  by  an  action  that  would  be  purely  a  tem- 
porary, paper  success. 

That  attitude  will  guide  our  actions  as  well. 
To  conserve  the  fish  and  protect  our  fishing 
industry  while  the  treaty  is  being  negotiated, 
the  United  States  will  negotiate  interim  ar- 
rangements with  other  nations  to  conserve 
the  fish  stocks,  to  insure  effective  enforce- 
ment, and  to  protect  the  livelihood  of  our 
coastal  fishermen.  These  agreements  will  be 
a  transition  to  the  eventual  200-mile  zone. 
We  believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  states  fish- 
ing off  our  coasts  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
this  effort.  We  will  support  the  efforts  of 
other  states,  including  our  neighbors,  to  deal 
with  their  problems  by  similar  agreements. 
We  will  consult  fully  with  Congress,  our 
states,  the  public,  and  foreign  governments 
on  arrangements  for  implementing  a  200- 
mile  zone  by  virtue  of  agreement  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference. 

Unilateral  legislation  would  be  a  last  re- 
sort. The  world  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  vital  questions  before  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  be  answered  by  default.  We 
are  at  one  of  those  rare  moments  when 
mankind  has  come  together  to  devise  means 
of  preventing  future  conflict  and  shaping  its 
destiny  rather  than  to  solve  a  crisis  that  has 
occurred  or  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  of 
war.  It  is  a  test  of  vision  and  will  and  of 
statesmanship.  It  must  succeed.  The  United 
States  is  resolved  to  help  conclude  the  con- 
ference in  1976,  before  the  pressure  of 
events  and  contention  places  international 
consensus  irretrievably  beyond  our  grasp. 

Outer  Space  and  the  Law  of  Nations 

The  oceans  are  not  the  only  area  in  which 
technology  drives  man  in  directions  he  has 
not  foreseen  and  toward  solutions  unprece- 
dented in  history.  No  dimension  of  our 
modern  experience  is  more  a  source  of  won- 
der than  the  exploration  of  space.  Here,  too, 
the  extension  of  man's  reach  has  come  up 


against  national  sensitivities  and  concerns 
for  sovereignty.  Here,  too,  we  confront  the 
potential  for  conflict  or  the  possibility  for 
legal  order.  Here,  too,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  substitute  law  for  power  in  the 
formative  stage  of  an  international  ac- 
tivity. 

Space  technologies  are  directly  relevant  to 
the  well-being  of  all  nations.  Earth-sensing 
satellites,  for  example,  can  dramatically  help 
nations  to  assess  their  resources  and  to  de- 
velop their  potential.  In  the  Sahel  region  of 
Africa  we  have  seen  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial of  this  technology  in  dealing  with  natural 
disasters.  The  United  States  has  urged  in 
the  United  Nations  that  the  new  knowledge 
be  made  freely  and  widely  available. 

The  use  of  satellites  for  broadcasting  has 
a  great  potential  to  spread  educational  op- 
portunities and  to  foster  the  exchange  of 
ideas. 

In  the  nearly  two  decades  since  the  first 
artificial  satellite,  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  in  extending  the  reach  of  law  to 
outer  space.  The  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1967  placed  space  beyond  national  sovereign- 
ty and  banned  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  earth  orbit.  The  treaty  also  established 
the  principle  that  the  benefits  of  space  ex- 
ploration should  be  shared.  Supplementary 
agreements  have  provided  for  the  registry 
of  objects  placed  in  space,  for  liability  for 
damage  caused  by  their  return  to  earth,  and 
for  international  assistance  to  astronauts  in 
emergencies.  Efforts  are  underway  to  develop 
further  international  law  governing  man's 
activities  on  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies. 

Earth-sensing  and  broadcasting  satellites, 
and  conditions  of  their  use,  are  a  fresh  chal- 
lenge to  international  agreement.  The  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  is  seized  with  the  issue,  and 
the  United  States  will  cooperate  actively  with 
it.  We  are  committed  to  the  wider  exchange 
of  communication  and  ideas.  But  we  recog- 
nize that  there  must  be  full  consultation 
among  the  countries  directly  concerned. 
While  we  believe  that  knowledge  of  the 
earth  and  its  environment  gained  from  outer 
space  should  be  broadly  shared,  we  recog- 
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nize  that  this  must  be  accompanied  by  efforts 
to  insure  that  all  countries  will  fully  under- 
stand the  significance  of  this  new  knowl- 
edge. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  engage 
in  a  cooperative  search  for  agreed  interna- 
tional ground  rules  for  these  activities. 

Hijacking,  Terrorism,  and  War 

The  modern  age  has  not  only  given 
us  the  benefits  of  technology;  it  has  also 
spawned  the  plagues  of  aircraft  hijacking, 
international  terrorism,  and  new  techniques 
of  warfare.  The  international  community 
cannot  ignore  these  affronts  to  civilization; 
it  must  not  allow  them  to  spread  their 
poison;  it  has  a  duty  to  act  vigorously  to 
combat  them. 

Nations  already  have  the  legal  obligation, 
recognized  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  "to  refrain  from 
organizing,  instigating,  assisting  or  partici- 
pating (or)  acquiescing  in"  terrorist  acts.3 
Treaties  have  been  concluded  to  combat  hi- 
jacking, sabotage  of  aircraft,  and  attacks 
on  diplomats.  The  majority  of  states  observe 
these  rules;  a  minority  do  not.  But  events 
even  in  the  last  few  weeks  dramatize  that 
present  restraints  are  inadequate. 

The  United  States  is  convinced  that 
stronger  international  steps  must  be  taken — 
and  urgently — to  deny  skyjackers  and  ter- 
rorists a  safehaven  and  to  establish  sanctions 
against  states  which  aid  them,  harbor  them, 
or  fail  to  prosecute  or  extradite  them. 

The  United  States  in  1972  proposed  to  the 
United  Nations  a  new  international  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Certain  Acts  of  International  Terrorism, 
covering  kidnaping,  murder,  and  other 
brutal  acts.  This  convention  regrettably  was 
not  adopted,  and  innumerable  innocent  lives 
have  been  lost  as  a  consequence.  We  urge 
the  United  Nations  once  again  to  take  up 


3  For  text  of  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of  Inter- 
national Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations  and 
Cooperation  Among  States  in  Accordance  With  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (A/RES/2625 
(XXV),  adopted  on  Oct.  24,  1970),  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  16,  1970,  p.  627. 


and  adopt  this  convention  or  other  similar 
proposals  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority. 
Terrorism,  like  piracy,  must  be  seen  as 
outside  the  law.  It  discredits  any  political 
objective  that  it  purports  to  serve  and  any 
nations  which  encourage  it.  If  all  nations 
deny  terrorists  a  safehaven,  terrorist  prac- 
tices will  be  substantially  reduced — just  as 
the  incidence  of  skyjacking  has  declined 
sharply  as  a  result  of  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral agreements.  All  governments  have  a 
duty  to  defend  civilized  life  by  supporting 
such  measures. 

The  struggle  to  restrain  violence  by  law 
meets  one  of  its  severest  tests  in  the  law  of 
war.  Historically  nations  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  observe  certain  rules  in  their  con- 
duct of  war.  This  restraint  has  been  ex- 
tended and  codified  especially  in  the  past 
century.  In  our  time,  new,  ever  more  awe- 
some tools  of  warfare,  the  bitterness  of 
ideologies  and  civil  warfare,  and  weakened 
bonds  of  social  cohesion  have  brought  an 
even  more  brutal  dimension  to  human  con- 
flict. 

At  the  same  time  our  century  has  also 
witnessed  a  broad  effort  to  ameliorate  some 
of  these  evils  by  international  agreements. 
The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  are  the 
four  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  on  the  pro- 
tection of  war  victims. 

But  the  law  in  action  has  been  less  im- 
pressive than  the  law  on  the  books.  Patent 
deficiencies  in  implementation  and  compli- 
ance can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Two  issues 
are  of  paramount  concern:  First,  greater 
protection  for  civilians  and  those  imprisoned, 
missing,  and  wounded  in  war;  and  second, 
the  application  of  international  standards  of 
humane  conduct  in  civil  wars. 

An  international  conference  is  now  under- 
way to  supplement  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tions on  the  laws  of  war.  We  will  continue 
to  press  for  rules  which  will  prohibit  nations 
from  barring  a  neutral  country,  or  an  inter- 
national organization  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  from 
inspecting  its  treatment  of  prisoners.  We 
strongly  support  provisions  requiring  full 
accounting  for  the  missing  in  action.    We 
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will  advocate  immunity  for  aircraft  evacuat- 
ing the  wounded.  And  we  will  seek  agree- 
ment on  a  protocol  which  demands  humane 
conduct  during  civil  war,  which  bans  torture, 
summary  execution,  and  the  other  excesses 
which  too  often  characterize  civil  strife. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
principle  that  fundamental  human  rights  re- 
quire legal  protection  under  all  circum- 
stances, that  some  kinds  of  individual  suffer- 
ing are  intolerable  no  matter  what  threat 
nations  may  face.  The  American  people  and 
government  deeply  believe  in  fundamental 
standards  of  humane  conduct;  we  are  com- 
mitted to  uphold  and  promote  them;  we  will 
fight  to  vindicate  them  in  international 
forums. 

Multinational   Enterprises 

The  need  for  new  international  regulation 
touches  areas  as  modern  as  new  technology 
and  as  old  as  war.  It  also  reaches  our  eco- 
nomic institutions,  where  human  ingenuity 
has  created  new  means  for  progress  while 
bringing  new  problems  of  social  and  legal 
adjustment. 

Multinational  enterprises  have  contributed 

greatly  to   economic   growth   in   both  their 

industrialized   home   countries,    where   they 

are  most  active,  and  in  developing  countries 

where  they  conduct  some  of  their  operations. 

If  these   organizations   are  to   continue   to 

foster  world  economic  growth,  it  is  in  the 

common  interest  that  international  law,  not 

political  contests,  govern  their  future. 

Some  nations  feel  that  multinational  en- 

:  terprises  influence  their  economies  in  ways 

unresponsive    to    their    national    priorities. 

Others  are  concerned  that  these  enterprises 

may  evade  national  taxation  and  regulation 

!  through   facilities  abroad.   And  recent  dis- 

1  closures  of  improper  financial  relationships 

j  between   these   companies   and   government 

I  officials  in  several  countries  raise  fresh  con- 

i  cerns. 

But  it  remains  equally  true  that  multina- 
i  tional  enterprises  can  be  powerful  engines 
!  for  good.  They  can  marshal  and  organize 
1  the  resources  of  capital,  initiative,  research, 
i  technology,  and  markets  in  ways  which  vast- 


ly increase  production  and  growth.  If  an 
international  consensus  on  the  proper  role 
and  responsibilities  of  these  enterprises 
could  be  reached,  their  vital  contribution  to 
the  world  economy  could  be  further  ex- 
panded. 

A  multilateral  treaty  establishing  bind- 
ing rules  for  multinational  enterprises 
does  not  seem  possible  in  the  near  future. 
However,  the  United  States  believes  an 
agreed  statement  of  basic  principles  is 
achievable.  We  are  prepared  to  make  a  major 
effort  and  invite  the  participation  of  all 
interested  parties. 

We  are  now  actively  discussing  such  guide- 
lines and  will  support  the  relevant  work  of 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Transnational  Cor- 
porations. We  believe  that  such  guidelines 
must: 

— Accord  with  existing  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  governing  the  treatment  of 
foreigners  and  their  property  rights. 

— Call  upon  multinational  corporations  to 
take  account  of  national  priorities,  act  in 
accordance  with  local  law,  and  employ  fair 
labor  practices. 

— Cover  all  multinationals,  state  owned  as 
well  as  private. 

— Not  discriminate  in  favor  of  host-coun- 
try enterprises  except  under  specifically 
defined  and  limited  circumstances. 

— Set  forth  not  only  the  obligations  of  the 
multinationals  but  also  the  host  country's 
responsibilities  to  the  foreign  enterprises 
within  their  borders. 

— Acknowledge  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernments to  apply  recognized  conflict-of-laws 
principles  in  reconciling  regulations  applied 
by  various  host  nations. 

If  multinational  institutions  become  an  ob- 
ject of  economic  warfare,  it  will  be  an  ill 
omen  for  the  global  economic  system.  We 
believe  that  the  continued  operation  of  trans- 
national companies,  under  accepted  guide- 
lines, can  be  reconciled  with  the  claims  of 
national  sovereignty.  The  capacity  of  nations 
to  deal  with  this  issue  constructively  will 
be  a  test  of  whether  the  search  for  common 
solutions  or  the  clash  of  ideologies  will  dom- 
inate our  economic  future. 
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Since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
Americans  have  seen  that  their  nation's  self- 
interest  could  not  be  separated  from  a  just 
and  progressive  international  legal  order. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  were  men  of  law,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  political  sophistication.  The 
heritage  they  left  is  an  inspiration  as  we 
face  an  expanding  array  of  problems  that 
are  at  once  central  to  our  national  well-being 
and  soluble  only  on  a  global  scale. 

The  challenge  of  the  statesman  is  to  recog- 
nize that  a  just  international  order  cannot 
be  built  on  power,  but  only  on  restraint  of 
power.   As  Felix  Frankfurter  said: 

Fragile  as  reason  is  and  limited  as  law  is  as  the 
expression  of  the  institutionalized  medium  of  rea- 
son, that's  all  we  have  standing  between  us  and  the 
tyranny  of  mere  will  and  the  cruelty  of  unbridled, 
unprincipled,  undisciplined  feeling. 

If  the  politics  of  ideological  confrontation 
and  strident  nationalism  become  pervasive, 
broad  and  humane  international  agreement 
will  grow  ever  more  elusive  and  unilateral 
actions  will  dominate.  In  an  environment  of 
widening  chaos  the  stronger  will  survive  and 
may  even  prosper  temporarily.  But  the 
weaker  will  despair,  and  the  human  spirit 
will  suffer. 

The  American  people  have  always  had  a 
higher  vision :  a  community  of  nations  that 
has  discovered  the  capacity  to  act  according 
to  man's  more  noble  aspirations.  The  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  of  the  Anglo-American 
legal  system  have  proven  their  moral  and 
practical  worth.  They  have  promoted  our 
national  progress  and  brought  benefits  to 
more  citizens  more  equitably  than  in  any 
society  in  the  history  of  man.  They  are  a 
heritage  and  a  trust  which  we  all  hold  in 
common.  And  their  greatest  contribution  to 
human  progress  may  well  lie  ahead  of  us. 

The  philosopher  Kant  saw  law  and  free- 
dom, moral  principle  and  practical  necessity, 


as  parts  of  the  same  reality.  He  saw  law  as 
the  inescapable  guide  to  political  action.  He 
believed  that  sooner  or  later  the  realities  of 
human  interdependence  would  compel  the 
fulfillment  of  the  moral  imperatives  of  hu 
man  aspiration. 

We  have  reached  that  moment  in  time 
where  moral  and  practical  imperatives,  law, 
and  pragmatism  point  toward  the  same 
goals. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
must  reflect  the  universal  ideals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  no  accident  that  a  dedica- 
tion to  international  law  has  always  been 
a  central  feature  of  our  foreign  policy.  And 
so  it  is  today — inescapably — as  for  the  first 
time  in  history  we  have  the  opportunity  and  ' 
the  duty  to  build  a  true  world  community. 


Delegation  to  7th  Special  Session 
and   30th  U.N.  General  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  August  1  confirmed  the 
nominations  of  the  following  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  the  seventh  special 
session  and  to  the  thirtieth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 
Representatives 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

Donald    M.    Fraser,    U.S.    Representative    from 

the  State  of  Minnesota 
J.  Herbert  Burke,  U.S.  Representative  from  the 

State  of  Florida 
Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Alternate  Representatives 
Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr. 
Jacob  M.  Myerson 
Barbara  M.  White 
Carmen  Maymi 
John  H.  Haugh 
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President  Ford   Visits  Romania  and  Yugoslavia 
Following    European  Security  Conference 


After  attending  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  at 
Helsinki,  President  Ford  visited  Romania 
(August  2-3)  and  Yugoslavia  (August  3-U)- 
Following  are  remarks  by  President  Ford 
and  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania,  the  text  of  a 
joint  communique  signed  at  Sinaia,  Romania, 
on  August  3,  remarks  by  President  Ford  and 
President  Josip  Broz  Tito  of  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  the  text  of  a 
joint  statement  issued  at  Belgrade  on  August 
U,  and  a  statement  by  President  Ford  issued 
upon  his  return  to  Washington.1 


ARRIVAL,  BUCHAREST,  AUGUST  2 

White  House   press   release    (Bucharest)    dated   August  2 

President  Ceausescu  - 

Dear  Mr.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  dear  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, dear  comrades  and  friends:  It  is 
with  great  joy  that  I  and  my  wife,  all  of  us, 
have  you  as  our  guests  and  address  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ford, 
as  well  as  to  your  associates,  our  warm 
greetings  and  to  extend  to  you  our  traditional 
bidding  of  welcome  on  the  soil  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania. 

I  wish  to  make  a  particular  note  with 
satisfaction  of  the  outward  force  taken  by 


1  President  Ford's  address  before  the  conference 
and  remarks  and  joint  statements  issued  during  his 
visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Poland 
en  route  to  Helsinki  are  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  1,  1975.  Additional  remarks  are  printed  in  the 
Aug.  4  and  Aug.  11  issues  of  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents. 

2  President  Ceausescu  spoke  in  Romanian  on  all 
three  occasions. 


the  Romanian-American  relations,  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  economic 
exchanges  have  gone  up  strongly,  that  tech- 
nical-scientific cooperation  has  been  intensi- 
fied, as  well  as  the  cultural  and  other 
exchanges  between  our  two  countries. 

The  very  fact  of  your  visit  to  Romania  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  eloquent  expression  of 
these  relations,  of  the  desire  evinced  by  the 
Romanian  and  the  American  peoples  to  work 
more  and  more  closely  together  in  the  mutual 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  their 
force  of  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
peace  among  all  nations. 

You  are  coming  to  Romania  just  a  day 
after  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  Thus  your  visit  is  a  wonderful  part 
of  the  spirit  which  permeates  the  documents 
that  we  have  signed  together  yesterday  in 
Helsinki  and  whereby  we  have  asserted  our 
common  will  on  behalf  of  our  peoples  to  de- 
velop cooperation  on  the  principles  of  fully 
equal  rights,  respect  for  the  independence, 
sovereignty  of  each  nation,  noninterference 
in  internal  affairs,  and  the  renunciation  of 
force  and  threat  with  the  use  of  force  in  the 
settlement  of  problems  between  states. 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  the  statement 
in  Helsinki,  in  order  to  convey  into  real  fact 
whatever  we  have  agreed  in  the  signed  docu- 
ments, sustained  efforts  are  required  in  order 
to  insure  our  peoples  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  at  large  a  better  world  and  a  world 
with  more  justice,  in  order  to  proceed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  that  our  children  and 
mankind  in  general  will  never  know  the 
disasters  of  war  and  would  live  in  peace  and 
friendship. 

During  your  brief  visit  to  this  country, 
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you  will  have  an  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
to  get  to  know  the  present-day  interests  and 
some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Romanian 
people  on  the  way  of  building  a  new  life  of 
well-being  and  habit.  You  will  be  able,  sir,  to 
understand  better  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
Romania  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
people  and  to  work  together  with  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  irrespective  of  their 
social  systems. 

I  should  like  your  visit  to  mark  a  new, 
significant  moment  in  the  course  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  wish  you 
to  feel  at  home  among  the  Romanian  people, 
who  greet  you  with  esteemed  friendship  and 
its  traditional  hospitality. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ceausescu,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  Mrs.  Ford,  our  son  Jack,  and  I 
are  highly  honored  and  greatly  pleased  to 
visit  Romania.  We  are  especially  pleased  to 
be  in  this  unique  land  so  rich  in  history,  with 
such  a  great  natural  beauty  and  such  a  proud 
and  independent  people. 

As  you  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  I  met 
with  a  splendid  group  of  young  Romanians 
in  the  White  House  several  months  ago.  I 
found  them  to  be  excellent  and  outstanding 
ambassadors  of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  assure  coming  genera- 
tions a  more  normal,  relaxed,  and  peaceful 
world.  We  must  find  ways  to  increase  real 
and  direct  cooperation  among  all  peoples. 

Among  the  principles  we  both  cherish  is 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  independence 
and  sovereignty.  We  believe  that  every  na- 
tion has  the  right  to  its  own  peaceful  exist- 
ence without  being  threatened  by  force,  and 
we  believe  that  all  states  are  equal  under 
law  regardless  of  size,  system,  or  level  of 
development. 

Principles  such  as  these  are  included  in 
the  document  we  signed  in  Helsinki.  We  have 
both  worked  hard,  Mr.  President,  and  we 
must  continue  to  devote  our  efforts  to  making 
all  of  these  principles  a  reality  in  interna- 


tional life  in  this  spirit.  I  look  forward  to 
our  discussions  on  the  international  problems 
that  concern  us  both. 

Our  bilateral  relations  are  good,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  very  pleased  that  our  Con- 
gress has  approved  the  U.S.-Romanian  trade 
agreement.  This  creates  new  opportunities, 
particularly  in  the  mutually  beneficial  com- 
mercial and  economic  field.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  continue  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions in  many,  many  other  areas  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  our  discussions 
will  be  very  productive  during  my  stay  in 
your  country.  As  during  your  visit  to  Wash- 
ington in  June,  our  goal  will  be  to  seek 
closer  cooperation  between  Romania  and  the 
United  States.  I  look  forward  to  our  talks 
that  we  will  have  in  the  hours  ahead. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people  I  bring 
to  you  and  your  family  and  the  Romanian 
people  warm,  warm  greetings  and  the  very 
best  wishes  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

TOASTS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD  AND 
PRESIDENT  CEAUSESCU,  AUGUST  23 

President  Ceausescu 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ford,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  friends  and  comrades:  I 
should  like  once  again  to  express  our  joy, 
our  joy  which  we  share,  all  of  us,  for  having 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  us, 
and  Mrs.  Ford,  too,  and  his  associates,  as 
our  guests  in  Romania  and  with  the  fact  that 
this  visit  is  part  of  the  continuous  develop- 
ment of  the  friendly  relations  and  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  people. 

I  think  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  if  I  say  that 
in  this  very  place,  six  years  ago,  day  for  day, 
we  welcomed  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  to  visit  Romania.  By  sheer  coin- 
cidence, because  it  was  not  programed  to  be 
so,  you  are  coming  to  Romania  precisely  six 
years  after. 

At  that  time,  that  visit  was  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  exceptional  thing  by  some  people, 


3  Given  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  President  Ceausescu 
at  Bucharest  (text  from  White  House  press  release 
(Bucharest)). 
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of  course.  Changes  of  particular  importance 
have  occurred  in  the  world  since. 

But  in  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion with  deep  satisfaction  the  fact  that  rela- 
tions between  Romania  and  the  United  States 
have  seen  very  strong  progress — besides 
many  agreements  in  these  years,  various 
years,  among  which  the  last  agreement  re- 
gards our  trade  relations  which,  I  have  to 
say,  was  today  ratified  unanimously  by  the 
Council  of  State  while  a  few  days  ago  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

I  can  say  that  once  this  agreement  has 
come  into  force,  an  agreement  whereby  our 
two  countries  mutually  grant  each  other  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment — although  I 
will  have  to  recognize  that  Romania  stands 
to  gain  significantly  as  a  result  of  this — 
larger,  broader  prospects  are  opening  up  for 
the  development  of  economic  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

In  order  not  to  have  people  believe  that 
Romania  will  have  I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
advantages  as  a  result,  I  have  to  say  that  this 
simply  means  that  Romanian  products  are 
going  to  enjoy  the  same  status  as  the  produce 
of  other  countries  on  the  U.S.  market.  It  now 
follows,  of  course,  for  our  goods  to  prove 
competitive  both  in  terms  of  price,  quality, 
and  technical. 

In  the  last  few  years  our  trade  exchanges 
have  gone  up  almost  four  times  over.  I  am 
convinced  that  after  this  trade  agreement 
has  come  into  force  in  the  forthcoming  years, 
we  can  achieve  a  substantial  increase  in  our 
economic  exchanges  and  cooperative  adven- 
tures, although  fulfilling  the  target  of  $1 
billion  per  annum  in  the  next  three  to  four 
years. 

As  you  see,  Mr.  President,  we  are  also 
practical  people,  and  we  talk  primarily  of 
material  things,  things  of  economic  ex- 
changes. I  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  fact 
that  during  these  years  we  also  concluded 
agreements  in  technology,  science,  culture, 
and  there  has  been  an  intensive  exchange  of 
people  in  various  walks  of  life  between  our 
two  countries. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  more  than  5,000 
American  young  people  spent  several  weeks 


in  Romania,  and  starting  last  year  groups  of 
Romanian  young  people  also  visited  the 
United  States,  within  the  program  appro- 
priately called  Ambassadors  For  Friendship. 
Indeed  they  are  goodwill  ambassadors  for 
peace  and  friendship. 

We  attach  special  attention  to  such  activi- 
ties, not  only  or  necessarily  in  connection 
with  humanitarian  problems  as  described  in 
the  documents  we  signed  together  yesterday 
but  mainly  with  the  need  we  feel  for  the 
people  of  our  two  countries — for  the  young 
people  all  over  the  world — to  meet  together 
to  strengthen  their  cooperation  so  that  in  the 
future  they  can  be  at  peace  and  work  to- 
gether with  each  other  with  no  threat  of  force 
of  war. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  I  wish  to  express 
my  hope — more,  indeed  my  conviction — that 
your  visit  to  Romania  is  going  to  mark  a 
moment  of  particular  and  new  importance 
for  the  further  extension  of  many-sided 
cooperation  in  all  fields  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  think  I  am  not  going  to  disclose  a  special 
secret  if  I  simply  mention  that  during  our 
talks  tonight  we  agreed  to  work  in  this  di- 
rection with  a  conviction  that  this  responds 
fully  to  the  interests  of  our  two  peoples,  to 
the  interests  of  a  general  policy  of  coopera- 
tion and  peace  in  the  world. 

In  the  international  sphere,  change  has 
been  perhaps  even  more  important.  It  is  true 
that  fundamental  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  manner  people  judge  events,  but  in  par- 
ticular in  the  ratio  of  forces  in  the  inter- 
national arena. 

Nowadays  I  think  that  nobody — or  at  least 
very  few  people — would  regard  as  something 
strange  or  interpret  as  a  heresy  a  visit  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Romania. 

On  the  contrary,  I  would  rather  think  it 
is  vain  [sic]  regarded  as  something  that 
should  be  normal  for  relations  between 
states.  This  is  the  most  telling  proof  of  the 
depth  of  change  in  international  relations. 

That  is  why  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
the  first  visit  six  years  ago  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  Romania,  had  a  par- 
ticular significance,   not  only  for  the  rela- 
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tions  between  our  two  countries  but  also  for 
the  overall  course  for  detente  and  cooperation 
in  international  terms. 

The  fact  that  two  countries  with  different 
social  systems  and  different  insights — to  say 
nothing  about  the  difference  between  their 
heritage — were  able  to  make  a  contribution, 
each  one  related  to  what  it  stands  for,  for 
the  general  course  of  peace,  illustrates  that 
today  cooperation  among  states  and  among 
peoples,  regardless  of  size,  big  and  small, 
irrespective  of  their  social  system,  becomes 
a  factor  of  particular  importance  for  the 
general  force  of  events  for  insuring  new 
policy  based  on  people's  rights  and  mutual 
respect  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  time  is  the  first  visit  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  another  country  after 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  European 
Security  Conference.  I  should  like  to  inter- 
pret this  as  an  expression  of  a  beginning 
of  the  application  of  the  points  we  have 
underscored  by  our  signature  yesterday 
together  with  the  executives  of  the  other 
participating  states. 

Of  course,  it  just  happened  that  this  first 
visit  was  in  Romania,  but  maybe  now  ac- 
quires a  special  significance.  Maybe  that 
significance  is  that  two  states  with  different 
social  systems  and  different  insights  are 
firmly  determined  to  take  action  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  things  for  which  they  had 
signed  a  day  before. 

No  doubt  there  are  still  many  problems  in 
the  world  that  await  a  solution.  You  men- 
tioned them  in  your  speech  yesterday.  So  did 
I.  Distinct  efforts  will  still  be  required  by 
all  states  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  new  rela- 
tions are  built  among  states  and  that  the 
right  of  each  nation  is  respected  for  a  free 
development  without  fear  of  aggression  and 
to  insure  the  rights  of  each  people  to  choose 
its  own  social  system  according  to  its  own 
will. 

There  are  problems  in  Europe.  There  are 
problems  in  Cyprus,  in  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia.  But  all  of 
them  could  be  solved  starting  from  this  new 
precedent  of  ruling  out  force,  threat  of  the 
use  of  force.  They  could  be  solved  by  peace- 
ful means  so  as  to  give  a  happier  future  to 


the  people,  and  in  particular  we  should  think 
of  the  future  of  our  children,  of  our  young 
people,  and  of  the  total  mankind. 

We  can  hardly  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  disarmament  are  a  matter  of 
concern  for  all  people  these  days,  but  there 
are  economic  problems  of  most  serious  de- 
gree, the  solution  of  which  requires  close  co- 
operation in  order  to  solve  them  in  a  way 
opening  the  road  toward  a  new  economic 
future  and  working  toward  more  progress  in 
the  world,  economic  stability,  and  insuring 
the  stability  of  all  nations  and  a  world  of 
peace  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  country  which  has  won 
its  independence  by  long  struggle,  a  country 
which  has  seen  for  hundreds  of  years  the  rule 
of  foreign  domination — and  everything  here 
has  been  achieved  by  struggle  and  by  work, 
by  toil,  and  sometimes  by  renouncing  things 
which  were  necessary  in  order  to  insure  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  the  country  to 
make  sure  of  its  independence.  That  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  hoped  so  dearly  from  our 
hearts  our  own  independent  development,  and 
that  is  why  we  understand  so  well  the  people 
who  now  wage  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence for  economic  and  social  development 
consonant  with  their  own  will. 

The  country  is,  I  think,  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  process  of  building  a  better  world,  a 
world  with  more  justice,  and  world  of  lasting 
peace. 

The  peoples  have  reached  great  achieve- 
ments in  the  fields  of  science  and  human 
knowledge  in  general.  People  now  meet  in  the 
outer  space  and  see  eye  to  eye. 

I  think  we  should  also  set  ourselves  the  goal 
to  meet  each  other  here  on  the  Earth  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  to  work  together  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  make  it  so  that  each 
nation  can  enjoy  her  fruits  of  science,  tech- 
nology, the  advantages  of  everything  that 
human  civilization  has  created  best. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  Romania,  my  peo- 
ple, wish  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  people 
of  America,  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
starting  from  a  conviction  that  only  on  mu- 
tual respect  and  only  on  friendly  cooperation 
can  we  note  the  future  of  human  civilization, 
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can  we  build  the  world  of  peace  for  all. 

With  the  conviction  that  the  future  will  see 
even  better  cooperation  between  our  two 
peoples  and  that  your  visit,  sir,  is  going  to 
give  a  new  impetus  to  our  cooperation,  I 
would  like  once  again  to  wish  you  to  feel  at 
home  here  during  your  brief  visit  to  this 
country  and  to  express  my  hope  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  you  might  come  again  for 
a  longer  stay.  I  do  hope  that  Mrs.  Ford — as 
it  happens  the  world  over,  given  the  private 
life  of  Presidents — in  this  respect  will  be 
successful  in  persuading  you  to  come  back 
to  Romania  for  a  longer  stay. 

May  I  ask  all  that  are  present  in  this  hall 
to  join  me  in  this  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  esteemed 
Mrs.  Ford,  for  the  continuous  developments 
of  friendly  relations  and  cooperation  between 
Romania  and  the  United  States,  for  the  con- 
tinued well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  people,  for  peace  and  cooperation 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  the 
health  of  all  of  you. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ceausescu,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  My  visit  to  Romania  is  a  very, 
very  great  pleasure.  Because  of  some  high- 
level  meetings  between  our  governments  and 
the  growing  number  of  contacts  at  the  minis- 
terial level  and  between  officials  and  special- 
ists at  all  levels,  we  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years  improvement  in  U.S.-Romanian  rela- 
tions. 

It  seems  very  fortuitous  and  unique  that 
within  a  day  following  the  signing  of  the 
agreements  in  Helsinki  that  we  have  reaf- 
firmed and  expanded  our  fine  personal  rela- 
tionship, that  we  have  seen  concrete  evidence 
of  better  relations  between  the  Romanian 
people  and  the  American  people,  and  that  we 
have  listened  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  nations  in  Europe  who  has  been 
strong  and  forthright  that  we  should  meet 
here  on  this  occasion. 

Our  talks  today,  Mr.  President,  reaffirmed 
in  the  most  positive  terms  our  mutual  in- 
terest in  continuing  to  build  our  excellent 
bilateral  relations. 


Mr.  President,  my  visit  to  Europe  is  sig- 
nificant for  another  reason.  We  both  par- 
ticipated in  the  final  stages  of  the  European 
Security  Conference  at  Helsinki. 

As  you,  Mr.  President,  have  pointed  out 
on  many,  many  occasions,  the  dynamics  of 
change — social,  technological,  global,  and  di- 
mensional— affect  all  nations.  So  can  and 
should  the  results  of  Helsinki. 

We  welcome,  Mr.  President,  the  changing 
relationship  being  forged  between  East  and 
West.  This  is  a  relationship  in  which  Ro- 
mania continues  to  assume  a  most  important 
role.  The  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Romania  and  those  of  the  other  33  participat- 
ing nations  will  be  very  useful,  and  deeds 
equal  words. 

Not  the  least  result  of  the  conference  has 
been  to  show  that  smaller  nations  can  make 
an  independent,  can  make  an  equal  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  world. 

On  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  con- 
ference's work,  the  United  States  views  it  as 
one  important  step  in  a  continuing  process. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  work  together  to 
lessen  the  chances  for  conflict.  Let  all  nations 
cooperate  to  lessen  human  poverty,  human 
suffering,  and  human  hunger. 

The  challenges  we  face  require  the  best 
efforts  and  the  best  ideas  of  all  concerned, 
and  all  nations  must  have  a  positive  and  ac- 
tive role  to  play. 

Mr.  President,  my  country  fully  recognizes 
the  growing  interdependence  of  mankind,  the 
need  for  increased  cooperation  among  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  a  greater  recognition 
of  the  concerns  of  the  developing  nations. 

The  United  States  will  make  full  and  fair 
contribution.  We  look  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  join  with  us  in  this  important 
endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  Romania  for 
another  very  important  reason.  This  complex 
world  is  marked  by  diversity.  We  recognize 
the  importance  of  close  ties  with  a  country 
that  shows  such  independence  and  such  vigor. 
We  do  not  always  agree,  but  we  value  the 
courage  of  a  nation  that  wants  to  make  its 
contribution  to  a  better  world  by  its  own  very 
special  efforts. 

Romania  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
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American  people  for  her  positive  contribu- 
tions to  world  understanding.  I  am  confident 
that  Romania  will  contribute  constructively 
in  helping  to  find  practical  and  durable  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  today,  as  well  as 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and 
myself,  I  thank  you  and  your  very  gracious 
wife  for  your  warm  hospitality.  I  raise  my 
glass  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  more  secure  and  prosperous  interna- 
tional community  in  which  both  of  our  peo- 
ples will  find  peace  and  progress  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


REMARKS  AT  SINAIA,  AUGUST  34 

President   Ceausescu 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  and  comrades: 
I  should  like  to  express  my  satisfaction  in 
connection  with  the  signing  of  our  communi- 
que today  and  the  results  of  the  visit  paid 
to  Romania  by  you,  sir,  and  for  discussions 
we  had  together  as  an  expression  of  our 
mutual  wish  to  extend  our  cooperation  in 
all  fields  and  to  work  together  more  closely 
in  order  to  promote  the  policy  of  peace  and 
international  cooperation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  signed  the  documents 
whereby  the  two  countries  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  trade  agreement  has  come  into 
effect  and  have  exchanged  ratification  in- 
struments to  that  effect. 

As  a  result,  a  better  legal  framework  is 
being  created  for  further  expanding  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  satisfaction, 
the  satisfaction  of  my  government  and  of  the 
Romanian  people,  with  the  fact  that  the  re- 
lations between  Romania  and  the  United 
States  have  now  been  established  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis,  that  our  two  coun- 
tries are  now  desirous  to  apply  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  the  principles  of  mutual  advan- 
tage through   the   mutual   granting  of   the 


*  Made  upon  signing  the  joint  communique  and  the 
notices  of  acceptance  of  the  U.S. -Romanian  trade 
agreement  (text  from  White  House  press  release 
(Sinaia)). 


most-favored-nation  treatment. 

During  these  two  days,  we  had  talks  on 
many  problems  which  pertained  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  and  also  to 
a  number  of  international  matters  which  are 
today  of  general  concern  to  mankind  and 
which  are  of  interest  today  to  our  two  coun- 
tries as  well. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  in  these  conversa- 
tions of  ours  that  the  preoccupation  and  the 
common  desire  have  emerged  to  find  political 
solutions  for  the  complex  problems  now  con- 
fronting mankind  and  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued course  toward  detente,  cooperation, 
and  peace  in  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
with  great  satisfaction  that  your  visit  to 
Romania,  sir,  although  a  short  one,  is  now 
being  concluded  with  the  most  favorable  re- 
sults, both  with  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Romania  and  the  United  States  and 
the  future  prospects  of  these  relations,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  the  need  to  take 
further  action  together  in  the  service  of 
peace  and  cooperation,  in  the  service  of 
building  a  world  with  more  justice,  a  better 
world  on  our  planet. 

This  setting  in  the  mountains  I  think  has 
also  helped  create  a  favorable  climate,  and 
I  hope  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  continued 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries  and 
between  the  two  of  us,  sir.  I  wish  an  ever 
better  and  better  and  fruitful  cooperation 
between  Romania  and  the  United  States.  I 
wish  that  we  can  work  together  and  to  the 
good  of  our  two  peoples  and  of  the  cause  of 
peace. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President  and  distinguished  guests: 
Let  me  say  with  great  emphasis  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  warm  hospitality  and  that  of 
the  Romanian  people.  It  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful experience  for  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself  to 
meet  so  many  of  your  people,  and  it  has  been 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  me  to  not  only 
see  Bucharest  but  this  superb  area  of  your 
country  where  we  are  today. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  friendly,  constructive,  and 
frank  discussions  with  you,  not  only  on  our 
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bilateral  relations  but  those  problems  that 
we  see  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

For  the  last  several  years,  Mr.  President, 
you  have  taken  the  leadership  in  bringing 
about  an  exchange  in  the  area  of  culture, 
scientific  matters,  economic  problems,  be- 
tween your  country  and  our  country;  and 
the  net  result  has  been  mutually  beneficial 
to  both. 

The  documents  that  we  have  just  signed 
make  possible  the  kind  of  trade  relationship 
between  your  country  and  mine  that  will 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  both,  make  the  life 
of  your  people  and  mine  richer,  and  will  be 
beneficial  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

What  I  have  signed  on  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try has  received  the  endorsement  of  our 
government — the  executive,  the  legislative — 
and  therefore  it  is  a  true  contract  between 
your  country  and  my  country  for  all  of  the 
benefits  that  we  can  share  equally. 

I  thank  you  again,  and  I  thank  the  Ro- 
manian people. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  SIGNED  AT  SINAIA 
AUGUST  3 

White  House  press  release   (Sinaia)   dated  August  8 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania,  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  and  Mrs. 
Elena  Ceausescu,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ford,  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Romania  on  August  2-3,  1975. 

The  distinguished  guests  visited  places  of  cultural 
and  social  interest  at  Bucharest  and  Sinaia.  They 
were  given  a  warm  welcome  everywhere  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  esteem  and  high  regard  in  which  the 
Romanian  people  hold  their  friends,  the  American 
people. 

During  the  visit,  President  Ford  and  President 
Ceausescu  held  talks  regarding  the  present  stage  of 
relations  between  Romania  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  an  exchange  of  views  on  a  wide  range  of 
international  problems  of  mutual  interest.  The  talks 
took  place  in  a  cordial  and  friendly  atmosphere  re- 
flecting mutual  esteem  and  respect  as  well  as  the 
favorable  course  of  Romanian-American  relations 
in  recent  years. 

The  two  Presidents  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
bilateral  relations  in  the  political,  economic, 
technical-scientific,  cultural  and  other  fields  have 
developed  and  diversified  in  recent  years  in  the  spirit 
of  the  principles  inscribed  in  the  Joint  Declaration 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  5,  1973. 

Reaffirming  the  adherence  of  their  countries  to  the 


principles  in  the  Joint  Declaration,  the  two  Presi- 
dents resolved  to  continue  to  develop  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states  on  the  basis  of  these  principles, 
in  order  to  promote  peace,  international  cooperation 
and  the  traditional  friendship  between  the  Romanian 
and  American  peoples. 

The  two  Presidents  gave  a  positive  assessment  to 
the  evolution  of  economic  links  between  the  two 
countries.  They  resolved  to  continue  to  act  to  ex- 
pand economic,  industrial  and  technical-scientific 
cooperation  and  trade  based  on  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  Economic, 
Industrial,  and  Technological  Cooperation  between 
Romania  and  the  United  States  adopted  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  5,  1973. 

They  noted  also  the  importance  of  actions  taken 
in  recent  years  to  encourage  and  intensify  bilateral 
commerce,  among  these  being  the  establishment  and 
activity  of  the  Romanian-American  Joint  Economic 
Commission  and  the  Romanian-U.S.  Economic  Coun- 
cil, as  well  as  joint  production  and  commercial 
ventures. 

The  two  Presidents  hailed  with  deep  satisfaction 
the  conclusion  of  the  Trade  Agreement  between  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  represents  a  major  contribution 
to  the  expansion  of  economic  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  two  sides  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment on  August  3,  1975,  by  exchange  of  notices  of 
acceptance  during  the  visit,  will  help  Romanian- 
American  trade  to  grow  and  diversify,  thereby  in- 
fluencing favorably  the  entire  range  of  relations 
between  the  two  states. 

The  two  Presidents,  taking  note  of  the  positive 
evolution  of  cooperative  ties  between  economic  or- 
ganizations of  the  two  countries,  resolved  to  en- 
courage wider  links  through  joint  activities,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  joint  production  and 
commercial  ventures.  To  this  end,  the  Romanian- 
American  Joint  Economic  Commission,  whose  next 
session  is  scheduled  soon  in  Washington,  will  exam- 
ine appropriate  ways  and  measures.  The  two  Presi- 
dents decided  that  appropriate  departments  will 
begin,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  negotiation  of  a  long- 
term  accord  on  economic,  industrial  and  technical 
collaboration,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  agreement. 
Possibilities  for  a  bilateral  maritime  agreement  will 
also  be  discussed. 

The  two  Presidents  welcomed  progress  achieved 
in  technical  and  scientific  cooperation  and  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  exploring  possibilities  for 
mutually  beneficial  cooperation  through  the  con- 
clusion of  collaborative  agreements  on  energy,  in- 
cluding nuclear  energy,  environmental  protection, 
public  health,  and  in  other  fields. 

Both  sides  noted  the  conclusion,  in  December 
1974,  of  the  first  long-term  governmental  agreement 
on  cooperation  and  exchanges  in  the  fields  of  cul- 
ture,   education,    science    and    technology    and    will 
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continue  to  give  it  full  support.  The  two  sides 
stressed  the  importance  of  this  agreement  for  better 
mutual  understanding  of  spiritual  and  material 
values,  for  expansion  of  links  in  these  fields  between 
their  respective  institutions,  organizations  and 
associations,  and  for  contacts  between  citizens  of 
both  countries.  In  this  context,  the  two  Presidents 
welcomed  exchanges  and  contacts  between  youth 
groups. 

Regarding  the  coming  anniversaries  of  major 
events  in  the  histories  of  both  nations — the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  and  the  Centennial  of 
Romanian  State  independence — the  two  Presidents 
agreed  that  these  events  will  provide  occasions  for 
further  expanding  mutual  understanding. 

The  two  Presidents  noted  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  1973  Declaration,  a  number  of  humanitarian 
problems  have  been  solved.  They  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  take  action  in  this  field. 

President  Ford  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
recent  disastrous  floods  which  had  affected  Ro- 
mania. He  voiced  admiration  for  the  valiant  efforts 
of  the  Romanian  people  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
this  natural  calamity.  President  Ceausescu  thanked 
President  Ford  for  his  concern  and  the  aid  extended 
by  the  United  States. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  represents  an 
important  step  toward  the  achievement  of  greater 
security  and  cooperation  on  the  continent.  In  order 
to  achieve  broader  understanding  among  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  they  stressed  the  need  for  abiding 
by  and  implementing  all  the  provisions  of  the  final 
act  adopted  at  Helsinki.  The  two  Presidents  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  strive  for  effective 
disarmament  measures  which  strengthen  the  peace 
and  security  of  all  peoples  in  Europe. 

The  two  Presidents  emphasized  their  support  for 
a  just  and  equitable  international  order  in  which 
the  right  of  each  country,  regardless  of  size  or 
political,  economic  or  social  system,  to  choose  its 
own  destiny  free  from  the  use  or  threat  of  force 
will  be  respected.  In  such  an  international  order, 
each  country  may  develop  freely  on  the  basis  of 
strict  respect  for  independence,  national  sovereignty, 
juridical  equality,  and  non-interference  in  its  inter- 
nal affairs. 

During  the  talks,  the  two  Presidents  held  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  complex  economic  problems 
which  confront  mankind.  They  noted  that  to  solve 
these  problems,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  need 
to  establish  fair  economic  relations  among  all  states 
and  to  create  and  consolidate  an  economic  equilib- 
rium which  can  assure  stability  on  a  world  scale, 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  international  security  and 
the  general  progress  of  all  nations.  Attention  was 
given  to  effective  means  of  reducing  the  gap  between 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the  indissoluble  link 


between  security  and  effective  disarmament  meas- 
ures as  well  as  the  pressing  need  for  continued 
vigorous  negotiations  toward  further  progress  in 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  including  nuclear 
armaments. 

The  two  sides  expressed  their  concern  over  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  underlined  the 
need  to  reach,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  region,  in  the  spirit  of  Resolution 
338  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
taking  into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  area,  including  the  Palestinian 
people,  and  respect  for  the  right  to  independence, 
sovereignty  and  security  for  all  states  in  the  area. 

The  two  sides  expressed  concern  over  the  evo- 
lution of  the  situation  in  Cyprus  and  favored  a 
solution  based  on  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus.  They  noted  that  the  talks  between  the 
two  communities  on  the  island  can  contribute  fruit- 
fully to  a  solution  of  the  situation. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  that  good-neighborly 
relations  of  friendship  among  Balkan  countries 
would  contribute  toward  cooperation,  security  and 
improvement  of  the  climate  in  Europe. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  to  support  the  United 
Nations  so  that  it  may  fulfill  its  mission  of  main- 
taining world  peace  and  developing  international 
cooperation  and  understanding. 

The  two  Presidents  welcomed  the  Romanian- 
American  exchange  of  visits  in  many  fields  and  at 
various  levels  which  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years.  In  order  to  continue  the  positive  direction 
of  Romanian-American  relations,  they  agreed  to 
develop  and  intensify  these  periodic  exchanges  of 
views  at  all  levels. 

President  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford  expressed  to  Presi- 
dent Nicolae  Ceausescu  and  Mrs.  Elena  Ceausescu 
their  deep  appreciation  for  the  extremely  cordial 
reception  which  was  accorded  them  in  Romania. 

The  two  sides  agreed  that  this  visit  was  another 
contribution  to  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  Romanian  and  American  Governments 
and  peoples  and  to  the  valuable  tradition  of  con- 
structive dialogue  which  has  evolved  between  the 
two  countries. 

SlNAlA,  August  3, 1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Nicolae  Ceausescu 
President  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania 


ARRIVAL,  BELGRADE,  AUGUST  3 

White   House  press   release    (Belgrade)    dated   August  3 

President    Tito,    ladies    and    gentlemen: 
Mrs.  Ford,  our  son  Jack,  and  I  have  looked 
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forward  to  this  visit  to  Yugoslavia,  a  coun- 
try of  great  beauty  and  a  country  with  fierce 
pride  in  its  independence. 

It  is  also  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
make  my  first  visit  here  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  came  to  Yugoslavia  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  on  a  far  less 
happy  occasion — Skopje  that  day  had  been 
devastated  by  an  earthquake.  I  remember 
the  sad  and  very  grim  scene.  Mrs.  Ford  and 
I  visited  Skopje.  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  Skopje  has  been  rebuilt  into  a  beautiful 
and  modern  city. 

This  is  representative  of  the  progress 
made  throughout  Yugoslavia  in  recent  years. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  what  creativity,  hard 
work,  and  determination — well-known  char- 
acteristics of  the  Yugoslav  people — can 
achieve. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  my  talks  with 
you,  Mr.  President.  You  are  truly  respected 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  postwar  era.  I  am 
confident  that  our  discussions  of  bilateral 
issues  and  questions  affecting  the  peace  and 
security  and  welfare  of  the  world  will  add 
to  our  mutual  understanding,  to  the  friendly 
relations  of  our  two  countries,  and  the 
friendship  between  Yugoslavs  and  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Helsinki,  where  we  attended 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  This  summit  was  another  step 
in  the  continuing  efforts  to  reduce  tensions 
and  increase  international  cooperation. 

It  represents  progress  which  we,  together 
with  other  conference  participants,  must 
build  upon.  Full  implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki documents  promises  greater  security, 
greater  cooperation,  not  only  in  Europe  but 
among  people  everywhere. 

The  meeting  of  the  United  States,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  33  other  states  in  Finland,  also 
serves  as  the  latest  reminder  that  today's 
world  finds  the  people  of  the  world  increas- 
ingly interdependent. 

As  we  meet  today  and  tomorrow  in  Bel- 
grade, so  soon  after  our  participation  to- 
gether in  the  Helsinki  Conference,  we  are 
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mindful  of  the  need  for  cooperation  by  all 
nations  on  urgent  international  problems.  I 
am  confident  that  our  discussions  will  make 
a  very  positive  contribution  in  this  direction. 

Thank  you — the  people  of  Yugoslavia — for 
your  gracious  welcome  to  this  great  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


TOAST  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD,  AUGUST  35 

Mr.  President,  Madame  Broz,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  I  am  very,  very  delighted  to  be 
back  in  Yugoslavia.  Twelve  years  is  much 
too  long  to  be  away. 

Mrs.  Ford  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  warm  and  wonderful  welcome  of  your 
people  and  for  your  own  very  gracious  re- 
marks, Mr.  President. 

While  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
justly  renowned  Yugoslav  hospitality  shown 
to  Mrs.  Ford  and  to  me  personally,  I  am  very 
mindful  that  this  kind  expression  represents 
the  friendship  which  the  Yugoslav  people 
feel  for  the  American  people. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
sentiment  is  fully  reciprocated  on  our  part. 
We  Americans  have  long  valued  our  ties  of 
friendship  with  Yugoslavia.  Americans  have 
particularly  admired  Yugoslavia's  independ- 
ent spirit.  Whenever  independence  is  threat- 
ened, people  everywhere  look  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  struggle  of  Yugoslavian  people 
throughout  their  history.  They  take  strength 
and  they  take  inspiration  from  that  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  President,  this  spirit  and  your  coura- 
geous leadership  brought  the  Yugoslav  people 
successfully  through  the  harsh  trials  of 
World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  into  an  era 
of  peace,  stability,  and  economic  growth. 

Yugoslavia  is  confident  of  its  place  in  the 
world  and  its  prospects  for  the  future,  and 
I  believe  your  confidence  is  fully  justified. 

American  interest  in  Yugoslavia's  con- 
tinued independence,  integrity,  and  well- 
being,  expressed  often  in  the  past,  remains 
undiminished.    Tonight  I  have  the  pleasure 


"Given  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  President  Tito  at 
Belgrade  (text  from  White  House  press  release 
(Belgrade)). 
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to  reassert  my  nation's  positive  interest  in 
the  future  of  your  nation. 

Yugoslavs  and  Americans  have  both  bene- 
fited from  many  joint  efforts  to  speed  the 
economic  development  of  Yugoslavia.  Our 
bilateral  trade  continues  to  grow.  It  has 
more  than  doubled  in  five  years.  Yugoslav- 
American  economic  councils  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Belgrade  and  in  New  York  City. 
Many  American  firms  are  working  closely 
with  Yugoslav  enterprises,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  your  country's  first  nuclear 
power  facility.  Our  Export-Import  Bank 
plays  a  very  positive  role  in  supplying  loans 
and  guarantees.  Yugoslav-American  scien- 
tific, technological,  and  cultural  cooperation 
and  exchanges  are  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  of  our  bilateral  relations. 

But  our  mutual  accomplishments  in  deal- 
ing with  economic  problems  must  be  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  the  interdependence 
of  all  nations. 

We  have  been  distressed  by  the  intransi- 
gence and  irresponsibility  reflected  in  some 
of  the  discussions  of  vital  issues  in  U.N. 
forums.  The  growing  alienation  between  de- 
veloping nations  can  only  harm  the  best 
interests  of  both  and  jeopardize  the  solution 
of  universal  problems. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
United  States  will  play  its  full  role  and  its 
full  part  in  efforts  to  resolve  these  issues  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  people. 

Yugoslavia  has  taken  a  very  prominent  role 
in  international  affairs  under  your  guidance, 
Mr.  President.  The  United  States  recognizes 
that  your  country's  policy  of  nonalignment 
makes  an  active  contribution  to  greater  un- 
derstanding among  people. 

Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States  have 
consistently  worked  for  cooperation  based  on 
the  equality  of  all  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  under  the  U.N.  Charter  in 
the  settling  of  outstanding  international 
problems. 

Our  two  countries,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
friends,  have  had  differences;  but  we  are 
able  to  discuss  them  openly,  as  friends  do, 
and  to  resolve  them.  The  main  point  is  that 
we  are  never  in  doubt  about  the  importance 
of  common  goals  or  about  our  deep  commit- 


ment to  the  continuity  of  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

At  this  time,  with  the  aims  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
so  clearly  in  our  thoughts,  let  us  emphasize 
the  mutuality  and  the  interdependence  of 
our  basic  concerns  for  peace,  security,  and 
human  progress  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  that  spirit,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a 
toast  to  President  Tito,  whose  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  leadership  have  meant  so  much  for 
Yugoslavia  and  the  world,  in  which  his  coun- 
try has  played  such  an  important  part. 


REMARKS  AT  CONCLUSION  OF  MEETINGS, 
AUGUST  4 

White  House  press  release    (Belgrade)    dated  August  4 

President  Ford 

The  talks  that  we  have  had  the  last  day 
have  been  too  short,  but  we  have  discussed 
in  great  detail  some  of  the  very  major  mat- 
ters that  both  of  our  countries  are  equally 
interested  in. 

We  did  discuss  the  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States. 
That  included,  of  course,  our  economic  rela- 
tionships ;  it  did,  of  course,  include  our  mili- 
tary relationships.  And  in  both  instances  I 
indicated  very  firmly  that  I  would  give  both 
matters  or  problems  my  very  personal  atten- 
tion because  of  their  significance. 

We  did  discuss  the  results  of  the  CSCE 
Conference  in  Helsinki.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  was  a  step  forward,  as  both  of  us  indi- 
cated in  our  speeches  in  Helsinki,  but  that  we 
have  to  produce  progress  if  we  were  to 
justify  the  action,  and  when  we  meet  here  in 
Belgrade  two  years  from  now,  the  success  of 
Helsinki  would  be  proven  by  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  interim. 

We  did,  of  course,  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  I  indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  its  very  vital  interest 
in  progress  in  the  Middle  East.  I  stated  very 
emphatically  that  a  stalemate  in  the  Middle 
East  was  unacceptable.  I  indicated  that  mod- 
eration on  the  part  of  all  parties  was  essen- 
tial. 

I  also  indicated  that  flexibility  was  neces- 
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sary  if  we  were  to  achieve  the  kind  of  results 
that  would  avoid  a  potential  serious  develop- 
ment, a  catastrophe,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Moderation,  greater 
flexibility,  are  absolutely  essential  at  the 
present  time. 

I,  of  course,  thank  the  President  for  his 
cordial  and  friendly  welcome,  and  I  express 
to  the  Yugoslavian  people  my  gratitude  for 
the  warm  reception  given  to  Mrs.  Ford  and 
myself  and  our  son,  and  I  look  forward  to 
an  expanding  and  improving  relationship 
between  our  peoples. 

President  Tito  6 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  make  a 
statement,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  already  said  all  that  I  wanted  to 
say. 

I  must  say  that  the  talks  have  been  going 
in  a  very  cordial  and  constructive  spirit. 

When  we  start,  bilateral  relations — we 
found  that  such  relations  are  already  very 
good,  but  we  agreed  that  they  could  be  better 
and  that  we  intended  to  expand  them  in  the 
future. 

Both  sides  have  obviously  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  think  [in]  that  our  views  are  quite  identi- 
cal, especially  after  I  heard  what  President 
Ford  said  about  the  actions  the  United 
States  intends  to  take  in  the  future. 

As  far  as  the  international  situation  is 
concerned,  we  didn't  discuss  it  in  detail,  but 
we  discussed  more  the  economic  situation. 
We  found  together  that  the  economic  situa- 
tion is  very  serious  and  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  serious  discussion  at  the  forth- 
coming special  session  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  after  I  heard  what  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said  about  the 
attitude  the  United  States  are  going  to  take, 
I  think  I  can  be  hopeful  that  the  special 
session  will  be  a  successful  one. 

I  think  the  talks  with  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  were  in  the 
spirit  of  the  joint  declaration  we  adopted 
in  Helsinki. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  visit  has  been  a 


very  successful  one;  it  has  enabled  us  to  get 
to  know  each  other  a  little  better.  I  think 
President  Ford  has  been  able  to  see  that  the 
peoples  of  Yugoslavia — judging  by  the  re- 
ception they  gave  you,  sir — wish  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  I  thank  you  for  your  visit,  which  will 
be,  I  am  sure,  beneficial  for  both  countries 
and  for  the  future  relations. 

TOASTS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD  AND 
PRESIDENT  TITO,  AUGUST  47 

President  Tito 

Mr.  President:  May  I  again  express  once 
again  my  great  satisfaction  for  having  you 
in  our  country.  Your  visit  is  one  more  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  traditionally 
good  relation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
further  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries will  be  promoted  in  all  fields. 

Although  your  stay  was  short,  you  could, 
Mr.  President,  see  for  yourself  that  the  peo- 
ples of  Yugoslavia  lavish  friendship  toward 
the  American  people  and  they  wish  the  exist- 
ing ties  to  be  consolidated  and  sanctioned. 

Yesterday  and  today  we  had  very  inter- 
esting talks  which  showed  that  your  country, 
as  well  as  ours,  are  very  interested  to  peace 
in  the  world  and  progress  in  international 
cooperation.  On  many  questions  we  have  the 
same  views,  and  we  are  equally  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  major  interna- 
tional problems. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  good  road,  because 
even  on  the  question  on  which  our  positions 
are  different,  there  has  been  new  considera- 
tion being  expressed  and  recognized  for 
further  dialogue.  We  know  that  the  United 
States  has  a  great  responsibility  for  peace 
in  the  world  and  the  development  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  that  on  your  in- 
volvement depends  in  a  large  measure  the 
solution  of  many  questions. 

We  appreciate  the  effort  you  are  engaging 
in  this  direction.  Applying  consistently  the 
principles    of   the    policy   of   nonalignment, 
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'  President  Tito  spoke  in  Serbo-Croatian. 
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7  Given  at  a  working  luncheon  hosted  by  President 
Tito  at  Belgrade;  President  Tito  spoke  in  Serbo- 
Croatian  (text  from  White  House  press  release 
(Belgrade)). 
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Yugoslavia  endeavors — and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future — to  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  our  peoples, 
to  consolidate  mutual  confidence,  and  to  build 
such  international  relations  in  which  inde- 
pendence, equality,  and  cooperation  among 
all  peoples  will  come  to  more  and  more  ex- 
pression. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  assure  you  that 
the  talks  I  had  with  you  gave  me  great  satis- 
faction. I  hope  that  you  will  have  again  the 
opportunity  to  visit  our  country,  to  stay  a 
little  longer,  and  to  get  better  to  know  our 
people  and  the  effort  they  make  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  life. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  that  you  con- 
vey to  the  American  people  the  feelings  of 
sincere  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  our  wishes  for  further  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  raise  this  glass  to  the  good  health  and 
personal  happiness  of  you  personally,  Mr. 
President,  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  your  family,  to 
the  health  of  your  associates,  to  friendship 
between  our  two  countries. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President:  As  our  visit  in  Yugoslavia 
draws  to  a  close,  let  me  express  my  deep 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  our 
son  Jack;  and  all  of  the  American  party  join 
me  in  thanking  you  once  more  for  the  warm 
hospitality  and  deep  friendship  that  you  have 
shown  us.  We  have  had  a  marvelous  time  in 
Belgrade. 

Mr.  President,  I  especially  appreciate  hav- 
ing had  this  chance  to  hear  your  views  on 
our  bilateral  questions  and  on  the  issues 
affecting  the  international  community.  I  ap- 
preciate your  long  experience  and  wisdom 
reflected  in  each  of  the  subjects  discussed 
during  our  conversations  here. 

I  have  valued  our  discussions  coming,  as 
they  do,  immediately  after  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  in 
which  both  you  and  I  participated,  repre- 
senting our  two  countries. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  you  and 
I  are  agreed  on  the  need  for  all  participating 
states  to  implement  its  documents  fully  and 


in  good  faith.  If  we  do  so,  we  will  con- 
tribute to  greater  stability,  increasing  con- 
tacts between  our  peoples,  greater  coopera- 
tion throughout  Europe.  We  will  contribute, 
of  course,  to  the  important  goal  we  both 
share — a  world  in  which  all  peoples  enjoy 
peace,  prosperity,  and  security. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  views  have  been 
close  on  many,  many  of  the  matters  facing 
our  two  peoples  and  all  of  mankind.  It  is 
essential  that  we  now  work  to  broaden  our 
spirit  of  understanding  and  agreement,  to 
achieve  a  better  realization  within  the  inter- 
national community  of  the  interdependence 
of  human  society  and  their  problems.  The 
need  for  cooperation  in  seeking  solutions  to 
the  universal  problems  is  Very  critical. 

Mr.  President,  your  country,  with  its  own 
courageous  determination  to  maintain  its  in-  ; 
dependence,  can  fully  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people  of  our  celebra- 
tion of  our  200  years  of  freedom.    It  is  a  ; 
time  for  Americans  to  reflect  upon  the  basic  • 
values  that  brought  success  to  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies'  struggle  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

We  are  proud  of  the  significant  contri- 
bution through  the  years  of  Yugoslav- 
Americans  to  our  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment. They  constitute  a  bridge  of 
understanding,  good  will,  and  kinship  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States,  and 
let  us  expand  that  bridge. 

As  I  close,  I  raise  my  glass  in  deepest 
appreciation  to  you  in  a  toast  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  Yugoslav-American  friend- 
ship. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  ISSUED  AT  BELGRADE 
AUGUST  4 

White  House  press  release    (Belgrade)   dated  August  4 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Josip  Broz  Tito, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Ford  paid  an  official  visit 
to  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  on  August  3  and  4,  1975. 

Continuing  the  established  practice  of  regular 
contacts  and  consultations  between  the  presidents 
of  the  two  countries,  Presidents  Tito  and  Ford  held 
cordial,  open  and  constructive  talks  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues  of  mutual  interest. 
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Taking  part  in  the  talks  were: 

From  the  Yugoslav  side,  Dr.  Vladimir  Bakaric, 
Vice  President  of  the  SFRY  Presidency;  Edvard 
Kardelj,  Member  of  the  SFRY  Presidency;  Dzemal 
Bijedic,  President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council; 
Milos  Minic,  Vice  President  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Council  and  Federal  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Dimce  Belovski,  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Federation;  Lazar  Mojsov,  Deputy  Federal  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs;  Toma  Granfil,  Yugo- 
slav Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  Aleksandar 
Sokorac,  Chief  of  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic;  Nikola  Milicevic,  Assistant  Federal  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs;  Andjelko  Blazevic,  Foreign 
Policy  Adviser  to  the  President  of  the  Republic; 
Svetozar  Starcevic,  Director  for  the  North  American 
Department,  Federal  Secretariat  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; 

From  the  United  States  side,  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs;  Laurence  H.  Silber- 
man,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia; 
Robert  T.  Hartmann,  Counselor  to  the  President; 
Ronald  H.  Nessen,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President; 
Lt.  General  Brent  Scowcroft,  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs;  Richard 
B.  Cheney,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President; 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  Counselor,  Department  of  State; 
Arthur  Hartman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

The  President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
Dzemal  Bijedic,  called  on  President  Ford  and  con- 
ducted talks  with  him  on  matters  concerning 
bilateral  cooperation. 

Presidents  Tito  and  Ford  reiterated  the  particular 
importance  which  the  governments  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  of  America  attach  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  stability  by  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and  by  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  independence,  mutual  respect  and  full  equality 
of  sovereign  states,  regardless  of  differences  or 
similarities  in  their  social,  political  and  economic 
systems,  and  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

President  Ford's  visit  provided  an  occasion  for 
a  thorough  review  of  bilateral  relations  which  con- 
tinue to  develop  successfully.  President  Tito  and 
President  Ford  confirmed  that  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  joint  statement,  issued  in  Washington 
in  October  1971,  represent  the  continuing  basis  for 
relations  and  cooperation  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  conversations  be- 
tween President  Ford  and  President  Tito  further 
stimulus  was  given  to  these  relations.  The  two 
Presidents  noted  that  additional  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  cooperation  in  the  economic  area  and 
agreed  that  possibilities  exist  for  further  mutually 
beneficial  development  of  trade,  investment  and  other 
contemporary  forms  of  economic  cooperation.  Con- 
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crete  ways  to  achieve  expansion  in  this  field  were 
discussed. 

The  two  Presidents  once  again  emphasized  the 
significant  contribution  of  exchanges  in  the  sphere 
of  social  and  physical  sciences,  culture,  education, 
information,  etc.,  to  the  deepening  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  and  agreed  to  make  efforts  to 
further  develop  such  exchanges. 

President  Ford  greeted  the  readiness  of  the  Yugo- 
slav government  to  contribute  to  the  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  through  various  cultural  and  artistic  pres- 
entations. 

The  two  Presidents  emphasized  the  deep  historical 
and  cultural  ties  which  exist  between  their  coun- 
tries, and  especially  the  part  which  Americans  of 
Yugoslav  origin  have  long  played  in  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  their  new  and 
former  homelands  and  agreed  that  these  ties  should 
be  strengthened. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  satisfaction 
over  the  recent  conclusion  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  They  consider 
that  the  consistent  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  final  act  which  the  signatory  countries  pledged 
themselves  to  fulfill,  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  achievement  of  the  Conference's  important  goals 
and  encourage  further  efforts  to  strengthen  peace 
and  security  in  Europe  and  to  improve  political,  eco- 
nomic and  other  relations  among  states  and  peoples. 

President  Tito  and  President  Ford  emphasized  that 
the  interdependence  of  all  peoples  and  countries,  de- 
veloped and  developing,  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
search  for  a  just  and  effective  economic  development. 
Reviewing  the  urgent  problems  facing  mankind  in 
the  area  of  international  economic  relations,  they 
agreed  on  the  need  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
find  equitable  solutions  on  the  basis  of  improved  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  respect  for  the  interests 
of  all. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  a  number  of  other 
important  international  problems,  including  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Mediterranean, 
Cyprus  and  the  questions  of  disarmament. 

President  Tito  particularly  presented  views  on  the 
importance  of  the  policy  of  nonalignment  in  today's 
world.  He  also  emphasized  the  significance  of 
United  States  policies  in  internatonal  affairs.  Presi- 
dent Ford  set  forth  United  States  positions  on  vari- 
ous matters  including  the  significance  of  the  Yugo- 
slav policy  of  nonalignment  in  international  affairs. 

President  Ford  reaffirmed  the  steadfast  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  its  support  for  the  independ- 
ence, integrity,  and  nonaligned  position  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  two  Presidents  on  this  occasion  reaffirmed 
the  importance  of  periodic  contacts  and  consulta- 
tions at  various  levels  in  fields  of  mutual  interest. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  this  joint  statement  are 
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the  foundation  of  United  States-Yugoslav  relations. 
They  constitute  the  firm  basis  on  which  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  countries  will  be  conducted  in 
the  future. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT,  ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  AUGUST  48 

I  am,  of  course,  very  glad  to  be  home,  but 
I  am  also  very  glad  that  I  went  to  Europe. 
By  representing  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  35-nation  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  at  Helsinki,  I 
was  able  to  deliver  in  person  a  message  of 
enormous  significance  to  all  Europeans. 

That  message  was:  America  still  cares.  The 
torch  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty  still  burns 
bright.  We  will  stand  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  1976  as  we  did  in  1776.  The 
United  States  of  America  still  believes  that 
all  men  and  women  everywhere  should  enjoy 
the  God-given  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  a  world  of  peace. 

The  reception  that  I  received  from  the 
peoples  of  the  five  countries  I  visited — West 
Germany,  Poland,  Finland,  Romania,  and 
Yugoslavia — was  not  a  tribute  to  me  so  much 
as  to  the  ideals  and  the  continuing  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  worldwide 
effort  for  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  for 
all  nations. 

That  an  American  President  could  receive 
such  warm  and  hospitable  welcomes  in  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  shows  that  the 


8  As  prepared  for  delivery;  because  of  inclement 
weather,  President  Ford  did  not  deliver  the  state- 
ment (text  from  White  House  press  release). 


message  I  brought  to  Helsinki  came  through 
loud  and  clear. 

And  we  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
full  implementation  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  CSCE  declarations  until  the 
1977  followup  meeting  to  assess  how  well 
all  the  signatory  states  have  translated  these 
principles  into  concrete  action  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  peoples  and  the  common  progress 
in  Europe. 

Europeans — East  and  West — will  also  be 
watching.  If  the  principles  of  Helsinki  are 
lived  up  to,  as  each  leader  solemnly  pledged, 
then  we  can  consider  the  conference  a  success 
in  which  we  have  played  a  significant  part. 

My  reception  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  Finland  and  the  personal  talks 
that  I  was  able  to  have  with  the  leaders  of 
our  NATO  allies  and  other  governments 
were  constructive  and  greatly  gratifying.  So 
were  my  discussions  with  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev,  which  I  am  confident  will  lead  to 
an  accelerated  disposition  of  some  of  the 
differences  which  existed  before  our  meet- 
ings. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  right  course  and 
the  course  that  offers  the  best  hope  for  a 
better  world.  I  will  continue  to  steer  that 
steady  course,  because  this  experience  has 
further  convinced  me  that  millions  of  hope- 
ful people,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  still  look 
to  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
champion  of  human  freedom  everywhere  and 
of  a  just  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  repeat:  I  am  glad  that  I  went;  I  am 
happy  to  be  back. 
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President  Ford  Interviewed   for  Public  Television 


Following  is  an  excerpt  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  President  Ford  by  Martin  Agronsky 
and  Paul  Duke  which  was  taped  at  the  White 
House  on  August  7  and  broadcast  on  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  stations  that  evening.1 

Mr.  Duke:  .  .  .  your  trip  to  Helsinki  has 
encountered  a  substantial  degree  of  hostility 
in  this  country,  as  you  perhaps  well  know, 
and  rightly  or  wrongly  some  people  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  Russians  were  the  winners 
at  Helsinki  and  we  were  the  losers.  What  is 
your  response  to  that  criticism? 

President  Ford:  I  think  that  is  a  com- 
pletely inaccurate  interpretation  concerning 
the  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe]  Conference  in  Helsinki. 
I  think  it  is  a  judgment  some  people  make, 
but  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  it. 

Let  me  just  put  this  in  perspective,  if  I 
might.  We  predicated  many  of  the  decisions 
involving  borders  on  what?  Peace  treaties 
signed  by  all  of  the  countries  in  the  1940's 
and  in  subsequent  years.  No  border  was 
agreed  to  in  Helsinki  that  wasn't  previously 
agreed  to  by  previous  American  Presidents 
or  by  previous  governments  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  provided  in  that  Helsinki  agreement 
for  peaceful  change  of  borders.  We  made  it 
far  less  likely  that  there  will  be  military  in- 
tervention by  one  country  against  another. 

What  we  have  really  done  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West  in  Europe  to  communicate,  to  re- 
establish family  relationships.  We  made  it 
possible,  if  the  agreement  is  lived  up  to. 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Aug.  11  1975 
p.  838. 
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Mr.  Agronsky:  If  the  agreement  is  lived 
up  to? 

President  Ford:  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
minute,  Martin. 

We  have  made  it  possible  for  the  news 
media  to  have  greater  freedom  in  all  of  the 
35  countries. 

Now,  the  question  you  ask  is  a  very  good 
one.  Will  the  agreement  be  maintained?  In 
my  speech  before  the  conference,  I  said,  on 
paper  this  is  good.  We  have  two  years  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  meeting  in  1977,  and 
the  test  will  be,  have  all  35  countries  lived 
up  to  the  agreement?  It  offers  a  hope.  The 
reality  will  depend  upon  the  execution. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  world  pressure 
will  force  all  countries,  Communist  countries 
and  other  countries,  to  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Duke:  But  let's  just  take  one  example, 
Mr.  President.  You  talk  about  a  peaceful 
change  in  borders  being  in  the  agreement. 
Now  realistically  speaking,  do  you  think  that 
the  Russians  would  give  up  the  Baltic  terri- 
tory which  they  took  over  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II?  Do  you  think  they  would  give  up 
the  Eastern  European  countries?  Do  you 
think  that  they  would  negotiate  to  give  back 
these  countries  their  independence? 

President  Ford:  Let  me  put  it  the  other 
way  around.  If  we  had  not  gone  to  Helsinki 
do  you  think  the  Russians  would  have  per- 
mitted any  of  the  things  you  are  talking 
about?  In  Helsinki,  they  at  least  signed  an 
agreement  that  says  you  can  change  borders 
by  peaceful  means. 

Mr.  Duke:  But  does  it  mean  anything, 
Mr.  President? 

President  Ford:  Well,  they  have  signed 
something  that  says  you  can  change  borders 
by  peaceful  means.  Prior  to  Helsinki,  there 
was  no  such  agreement. 
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Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  President,  you  used  a 
very  good  phrase  at  Helsinki.  You  said, 
"Peace  is  not  a  piece  of  paper,"  a  very 
memorable  phrase,  and  it  conveys  this  idea 
that  we  are  talking  about  now.  Many  of  your 
critics — and  let's  take  it  all  of  the  way  from 
Solzhenitsyn  to  George  Ball,  a  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State — have  voiced  concern 
about  legitimizing  what,  for  example,  George 
Ball  calls  the  Soviet  stolen  empire,  and  asks, 
how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  Western 
ideals?  The  point  Ball  makes,  the  point 
Solzhenitsyn  makes:  that  it  is  our  obligation 
to  follow  policy  that  is  more  concerned  with 
morality  and  principle  than  the  acceptance  of 
these  borders  woidd  indicate. 

President  Ford:  Well,  Martin,  I  go  back  to 
the  peace  treaties  of  Yalta  and  Paris  and 
Potsdam  and  the  agreement  by  the  Germans 
themselves  to  establish  those  borders.  Those 
were  peace  treaties  that  established  borders 
for  all  of  Eastern  Europe  and  all  of  Western 
Europe.  Those  are  factual  things  done  in  the 
forties,  the  fifties,  et  cetera. 

The  Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation  didn't  change  any  of  those;  but 
it  did  say — and  every  one  of  the  nations  did 
sign  something,  that  is  different — that  there 
can  be  peaceful  adjustments  of  borders. 

Mr.  Duke:  But  despite  what  you  are  now 
saying,  Mr.  President,  there  is  in  this  coun- 
try, as  you  well  know,  a  rising  amount  of 
criticism  about  detente  itself,  people  question- 
ing the  value  of  detente.  What  is  your  feeling 
about  this  criticism,  and  do  you  think  this  is 
endangering  detente? 

President  Ford:  I  hope  it  is  not  endanger- 
ing detente,  because  I  think  there  are  many 
pluses  to  us  and,  yes,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  to  be  a  two-way  street. 

I  believe  that  SALT  One  was  an  outgrowth 
of  detente.  Does  anybody  want  to  tear  up 
SALT  One?  I  don't  think  so.  Anything  that 
puts  a  lid  or  a  limitation  on  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
weapons,  any  agreement  that  puts  a  lid  or 
controls,  that  is  good.  So,  detente  helped 
achieve  SALT  One. 

Detente  may  help — I  hope  it  will — SALT 
Two,  where  we  will  put  an  actual  cap  on 


nuclear  weapons  and  other  nuclear  weapons 

systems. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  One  of  the  happiest  divi- 
dends that  detente  cotdd  possibly  produce 
would  be  a  reduction  of  forces  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  the  Western  allies  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

President  Ford:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Was  that  raised  at  Hel- 
sinki? Did  you  get  anywhere  at  all  with  that 
with  Brezhnev  [Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union]  ? 

President  Ford:  As  you  know,  historically, 
when  CSCE  was  originally  agreed  to  as  a 
program,  it  was  also  agreed  to  that  there 
would  be  negotiations  for  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions  in  Europe — MBFR. 
Those  negotiations  have  been  going  on  now 
for  about  two  years.  They  are  presently 
stalled;  but  now  that  we  have  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  have 
opened  up  encouraging  prospects  for  addi- 
tional movement  in  the  MBFR  negotiations. 

I  think  the  allies  and  the  West  are  getting 
together  for  perhaps  a  new  position.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
are  taking  a  look  at  the  current  stalemated 
negotiations  and  may  come  up  with  some 
agreement. 

The  prospects  for  a  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction  in  Europe  have  been  en- 
hanced by  the  Helsinki  agreement — no  ques- 
tion about  that  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Duke:  Well,  Mr.  President,  to  go  back 
to  SALT  One  for  a  moment,  you  said  at  a 
recent  news  conference  that  according  to 
your  investigation  the  Russians  had  not 
cheated  on  the  agreement  limiting  the  use  of 
certain  strategic  weapons.  Your  old  friend 
Melvin  Laird  had  written  an  article  sug- 
gesting they  had  cheated.  Since  then,  you 
have  talked  to  Mr.  Laird.  Have  you  changed 
your  mind  about  what  you  said  earlier? 

President  Ford:  I  naturally  investigated 
the  allegations  that  were  made  by  a  number 
of  people,  including  Mel.  And  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  person  might  legitimately 
make  the  charge  there  had  been  violations, 
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but  on  complete  and  total  investigation  I 
think  any  person  who  knew  the  facts  as  I 
know  them  would  agree  that  there  had  been 
no  violations  of  any  consequence. 

There  are  some  ambiguities — I  want  to  be 
frank  about  it — but  all  of  the  responsible, 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  Pentagon  or  in 
any  of  the  other  responsible  agencies  would 
agree  with  me  there  have  been  no  serious 
violations,  and  any  that  have  been  called  to 
their  attention  have  been  stopped. 

Mr.  Duke:  But  you  are  suggesting  there 
have  been  some  infractions,  then? 

President  Ford:  Very  minor,  but  we  have 
what  we  call  a  consultative  group  where  if 
we  think  they  are  violating  something  we 
make  that  point.  It  is  investigated,  and,  in 
the  cases  where  there  was  any  instance  that 
might  be  an  honest  charge  of  a  violation, 
they  have  been  stopped. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  certain  activities  that  we  have 
undertaken,  and  we  have  investigated  them. 
And  I  think  that  arrangement  of  the  con- 
sultative group  has  been  very  effective  in 
making  sure  that  SALT  One  was  lived  up  to. 

Mr.  Duke:  Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Middle 
East,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  You  beat  me  to  it. 

Mr.  Duke:  We  have  had  intensive  negotia- 
tions going  on  now  for  about  tivo  months  to 
try  to  get  a  'peace  treaty  moving  in  this  area. 
What  is  the  prospect? 

President  Ford:  They  are  better  today 
than  they  were  yesterday,  and  they  are  a 
lot  better  today  than  they  were  last  March 
when  the  negotiations  unfortunately  broke 
off. 

Mr.  Duke:  Does  this  mean  you  are  increas- 
ingly optimistic? 

President  Ford:  I  am  optimistic  on  an  in- 
creasing basis,  but  I  have  learned  that  until 
it  is  signed  in  black  and  white  that  I 
shouldn't  predict  that  it  will  be  finalized. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Let  me  ask  you — 

Mr.  Duke:  Pardon  me,  Martin.  I  want  to 
just  ask  you  one  more  question  in  this  area. 
Do  you  find  the  Russians  are  now  less  trou- 


blesome in  the  Middle  East  in  the  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peace  agreement? 

President  Ford:  They  have  acted  in  a  very 
responsible  way,  during  my  time,  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Let  me  just  turn  to  the  question  of  these 
negotiations  that  are  going  on  between  Israel 
on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt  on  the  other. 
Both  of  those  countries  have  to  understand 
that  flexibility  at  this  crucial  time  is  impor- 
tant for  the  peace  of  that  area  of  the  world 
and  possibly  peace  in  the  world.  Israel  has 
to  be  more  flexible;  I  think  Egypt  has  to 
respond.  If  there  isn't  movement  in  the 
Middle  East  right  now,  the  potential  for  war 
is  increased  significantly.  And  a  war  in  the 
Middle  East  today  has  broader  potential 
ramification  than  any  time  in  the  past,  and 
we  have  had  four  wars  in  the  Middle  East 
since  1946  or  1947. 

A  fifth  one  not  only  means  that  Israel  will 
be  fighting  the  Arabs,  but  the  potential  of 
a  confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  You  must  have  raised  that 
with  Brezhnev.  How  did  he  react  to  it? 

President  Ford:  We  talked  about  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  told  them,  or  I  told  him,  what 
we  were  doing.  Secretary  Kissinger  had  had 
a  previous  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Martin 
— the  Soviet  Union  has  acted  in  a  very  re- 
sponsible way.  I  think  they  understand  the 
potential  consequences  of  no  progress  for 
continued  peace  and  understanding  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Duke:  What  do  you  see,  sir,  as  our 
future  policy  toward  South  Viet-Nam?  Do 
you  think  that  we  will  recognize  that  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

President  Ford:  Their  current  actions  cer- 
tainly do  not  convince  me  that  we  should 
recognize  South  Viet-Nam  or  North  Viet- 
Nam. 

Mr.  Duke:  What  about  their  application  to 
get  into  the  U.N.  General  Assembly? 

President  Ford:  We  have  taken  a  very 
strong  stand  that  we  would  not  agree  to  the 
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admission  of  South  or  North  Viet-Nam  un- 
less and  until  South  Korea  is  admitted.  We 
believe  in  universality  across  the  board.  We 
don't  believe  in  kicking  nations  out — kicking 
Israel  out,  for  example.  We  think  that  would 
be  bad  policy. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Did  Mr.  Brezhnev  say  he 
agreed  with  you  on  that,  they  were  support- 
ing that  movement? 

President  Ford:  We  let  it  be  known  very, 
very  strongly  that  we  believe  Israel  should 
be  permitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  our  position.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  also  believe  that  if  you  believe 
in  universality,  which  includes  South  and 
North  Viet-Nam,  you  have  to  have  South 
Korea. 

Mr.  Duke:  Mr.  President,  when  you  first 
took  office,  you  obviously  relied  a  great  deal 
upon  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  Do 
you  now  make  more  of  the  decisions  on  your 
own?  Do  you  rely  less  upon  Mr.  Kissinger? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
that  discussion.  Henry  Kissinger  and  I  have 
the  closest  possible  rapport,  personally  and 
professionally.  I  see  him  every  day  for 
roughly  an  hour.  We  talk  about  the  Middle 
East.  We  talk  about  SALT.  We  talk  about 
our  total  foreign  policy.  It's  a  good  relation- 
ship. It  has  been  from  the  very  first  day.  It 
is  now.  And  I  expect  it  to  continue  in  the 
future.  And  I  don't  want  to  get  into  whether 
I  do  more  or  do  less.  We  are  a  good  team, 
and  I  think  we  have  made  some  good  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  Duke:  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  criticism  at  the  Capitol — 

President  Ford:  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Duke:  — from  Republicans  and  not 
just  Democrats,  that  in  the  Turkish  aid  fight, 
for  example,  that  Mr.  Kissinger  was  respon- 
sible for  your  losing  that  battle  to  lift  the 
ban  against  military  aid? 

President  Ford:  I  have  heard  those  argu- 
ments, but  I  don't  think  they  are  valid.  I 
think  the  Congress,  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  case,  made  the  most  serious 
wrong  decision  since  I  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington,  which   is   27   years.    The   Congress 


was  totally  wrong — or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Why  do  I  say  that?  First,  they 
haven't  solved  the  Cyprus  problem.  Number 
two,  they  have  weakened  NATO.  Number 
three,  because  of  the  Turkish  aid  embargo, 
they  have  lessened  our  own  national  security 
capability  by  preventing  us  from  using  in- 
telligence-gathering installations  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  Duke:  Are  you  saying  Congress  is 
harming  our  foreign  policy? 

President  Ford:  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  continue  the  Turkish  arms  embargo 
has  seriously  jeopardized  our  foreign  policy 
and  undercuts  in  a  significant  way  our  own 
national  security,  including  that  of  NATO, 
and  it  hasn't  solved — it  has  not  solved  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  President,  doesn't 
there  have  to  be  a  concern  for  law?  There 
was  a  law  that  said  that  aid  that  was  given 
to  Turkey  coidd  not  be  used  as  it  was  used 
against  Cyprus. 

President  Ford:  We  have  lived  up  to  the 
law.  We  have  stopped,  because  Congress  told 
us  to,  the  shipment  of  military  hardware  that 
the  Turks  bought  and  paid  for.  And,  inci- 
dentally, they  bought  and  paid  for  the  hard- 
ware, and  because  of  congressional  action  the 
Turks  are  now  being  charged  warehouse 
storage  fees  for  equipment  that  they  own 
that  Congress  said  they  couldn't  get. 

But  anyhow,  aside  from  that,  which  is,  I 
think,  a  ridiculous  development,  we  have 
lived  up  to  the  law.  We  are  not  sending  them 
any  military  hardware  and  unfortunately 
the  net  result  is  what  I  told  you. 

But,  Martin,  I  think  you  have  to  recollect 
a  little  bit.  Who  started  the  problem  in 
Cyprus?  It  was  the  Greek  Government,  it 
was  the  previous  Greek  Government  that 
tried  to  throw  Makarios  out  and  assassinate 
him  and  the  previous  Greek  Government 
wanted  to  move  in  with  Greek  troops  and 
take  over  Cyprus.  And  as  a  result  of  Greek 
violations,  the  Turks  moved  in  and  have, 
unfortunately,  dominated  the  situation.  But 
the  whole  program,  or  the  whole  problem, 
arose  by  the  unwise  action  of  the  previous 
Greek  Government. 
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Prime  Minister  Miki  of  Japan   Visits  the  United  States 


Prime  Minister  Takeo  Miki  of  Japan  made 
an  official  visit  to  the  United  States  August 
2-10.  He  met  with  President  Ford  and  other 
government  officials  at  Washington  August 
5-6.  Following  are  prepared  texts  of  toasts 
exchanged  by  President  Ford  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Miki  at  a  working  dinner  at  the  White 
House  on  August  5  and  the  texts  of  a  U.S.- 
Japan joint  announcement  to  the  press  and  a 
joint  statement  bij  President  Ford  and  Prime 
Minister  Miki  issued  on  August  6. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  AUGUST  5 

President  Ford  1 

Mr.  Prime  Minister:  In  the  last  40  years, 
you  have  visited  this  country  in  many  capaci- 
ties— as  a  student,  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a 
representative  of  your  government,  as  a 
statesman — but  always  as  a  good  friend.  Ten 
years  ago,  you  came  as  Foreign  Minister.  We 
met  two  years  ago  when  you  visited  Washing- 
ton as  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Today,  I  am 
honored  to  greet  you  as  the  Prime  Minister 
of  your  great  nation. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  and  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  public  life  for  many  years.  We 
appreciate  the  transformation  in  Japanese- 
American  relations  of  the  last  30  years.  We 
understand  the  immense  benefits  our  two  peo- 
ples enjoy  because  of  this  very  close  friend- 
ship. The  keystone  of  this  relationship  is  a 
sound  security  accord.  The  United  States  re- 
mains firmly  committed  to  the  alliance  with 
Japan — an  undertaking  we  could  not  value 
more  highly. 

It  is  significant  that  your  first  trip  abroad 
as  Prime  Minister  is  to  the  United  States, 
just  as  my  first  overseas  visit  as  President 


1  As  prepared  for  delivery  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 


was  to  Japan.  These  priorities  reflect  the 
order  and  standing  of  Japanese-American 
relations.  They  confirm  our  growing  coopera- 
tion, which  is  basic  to  our  respective  foreign 
policies.  Our  visits  accentuate  the  interde- 
pendence of  our  countries  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  security  and  prosperity  of  our 
two  peoples  have  become  interwoven  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  your  visit  provides 
a  timely  opportunity  for  us  to  review  our 
cooperative  efforts  to  deal  with  vital  matters 
— food  and  energy,  trade  and  development. 
Such  issues  will  be  the  major  focus  of  inter- 
national relations  for  many  years  and  per- 
haps for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

The  United  States  has  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  Japan's  constructive  contributions 
to  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  world's  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  working  together.  We  can 
report  to  our  peoples  that  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions are  respectfully  intimate  and  remark- 
ably free  of  trouble.  We  are  approaching  new 
international  challenges  with  a  growing 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  issues  and  with 
creative  and  responsive  programs. 

In  your  policy  speech  to  the  Diet  in  Jan- 
uary, you  said  the  whole  of  mankind  shares 
a  common  fate  aboard  the  ship  called  Earth. 
I  agree  completely.  I  would  like  Japanese- 
American  relations  to  provide  a  pattern  of 
cooperation  for  all  countries.  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  Americans  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ant anticipation  to  the  visit  this  fall  of  Their 
Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press. Our  citizens  will  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come. I  am  convinced  that  the  visit  of  Their 
Majesties  will  lend  a  new  dimension  to  our 
relations.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  sincerely 
hope  your  visit  with  us  will  be  as  productive 
for  you  as  my  trip  to  Japan  last  year  was 
for  me. 
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Gentlemen,  will  you  join  me  in  a  toast  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  to  you,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  people  of  Japan,  to  continued 
close  cooperation  between  our  two  great 
countries. 


Prime   Minister  Miki  2 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests :  I  wish 
to  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
warm  welcome  extended  to  me  and  my  party 
by  you,  Mr.  President,  and  for  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  so  many  others  in  your  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  American  people. 

When  I  met  with  you,  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  last  year,  you  were  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  I  was  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  To 
be  honest,  I  could  not  anticipate  at  the  time 
that  our  next  round  of  talks  would  become 
a  summit. 

Since  our  very  first  meeting  I,  as  a  fellow 
parliamentarian,  have  felt  a  deep  empathy 
with  you  for  your  devotion  to  harmony  rather 
than  confrontation  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  In  my  lengthy  career  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian, long  before  taking  up  the  duties 
of  Prime  Minister,  I  too  have  consistently 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  dialogue  and 
reconciliation,  rejecting  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. 

Thus  I  sadly  regret  the  persistence  of 
movements  which  employ  violence  to  impose 
their  views  on  others.  I  yearn  for  the  day 
when  differences  of  opinion  are  reconciled 
by  peaceful  means,  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
understanding  and  trust  among  human 
beings. 

The  unshakable  friendship  and  mutual 
trust  between  our  two  peoples  and  the 
harmonv  of  purposes  we  share  as  nations — 
these,  Mr.  President,  are  a  great  force  for 
good  in  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  our  responsibility  as  heads  of 
governments  to  protect,  serve  and  advance 
the  interests  of  our  own  peoples.  Yet  the 
goals  we  pursue  together — world  peace, 
stability,  orderly  economic  progress,  and  the 
advancement  of   human   dignity  and  toler- 


2  As  prepared  for  delivery  (text  furnished  by  Em- 
bassy of  Japan). 


ance — these  goals  are  also  in  the  interests  of 
all  other  peoples. 

Believing  this  deeply,  and  in  my  heart,  I 
truly  welcome  the  great  adventures  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  lie  before  us  as  Japan 
and  the  United  States  together  work  in  per- 
manent friendship  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
better  future  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  your  guests  to 
join  me  in  toasting  your  health  and  the  vigor 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT,  AUGUST  6 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  6 

U.S.-Japan  Joint  Announcement  to  the  Press 
Following  the  Meetings  of  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford  and  Prime  Minister  Takeo  Miki, 
August  6,  1975 

1.  Prime  Minister  Miki  and  President  Ford  met 
in  Washington  August  5  and  6  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  various  subjects  of  mutual  interest.  The 
discussions  between  the  two  leaders,  in  which  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  Miyazawa  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  participated,  were  conducted  in 
an  informal  and  cordial  atmosphere.  Their  meetings 
were  productive  and  reflected  the  strength  and 
breadth  of  the  existing  friendship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  re- 
affirmed the  basic  principles  and  common  purposes 
underlying  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  as  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Communique  of  No- 
vember 20,  1974,  on  the  occasion  of  the  President's 
visit  to  Japan.  In  so  doing,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President  noted  that  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  while  sharing  basic  values  and  ideals,  differ 
in  their  national  characteristics  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed;  and  yet  the  two 
nations,  acting  together,  have  drawn  upon  the 
strengths  inherent  in  such  diversity  to  build  a  ma- 
ture, mutually  beneficial  and  complementary 
relationship. 

They  emphasized  the  fundamental  importance  in 
that  relationship  of  constructive  and  creative  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  toward  the 
shared  goals  of  world  peace  and  prosperity.  Ex- 
pressing satisfaction  with  the  open  and  frank 
dialogue  which  has  developed  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, they  pledged  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
this  consultation.  To  this  end,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  re- 
view twice  a  year  bilateral  and  global  matters  of 
common  concern. 
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3.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  discussed 
developments  in  Asia  following  the  end  of  armed 
conflict  in  Indochina.  The  President,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  Asia  for  world  peace  and  progress, 
reaffirmed  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
play  an  active  and  positive  role  in  that  region  and 
would  continue  to  uphold  its  treaty  commitments 
there.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  wel- 
comed the  efforts  being  made  by  many  nations  in 
Asia  to  strengthen  their  political,  economic  and 
social  bases.  They  stated  that  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  prepared  to  continue  to  extend  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  in  support  of  these  efforts. 
They  agreed  that  the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  on 
the  Korean  peninsula,  which  in  turn  is  necessary 
for  peace  and  security  in  East  Asia,  including  Japan. 
They  noted  the  importance  of  the  existing  security 
arrangements  for  maintaining  and  preserving  that 
peace.  At  the  same  time  they  strongly  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  dialogue  between  the  South  and  North 
would  proceed  in  order  to  ease  tensions  and  even- 
tually to  achieve  peaceful  unification.  In  connection 
with  the  Korean  question  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  expressed  the 
hope  that  all  concerned  would  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  structure  which  would 
preserve  the  armistice  now  in  effect. 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East  and 
is  an  indispensable  element  of  the  basic  interna- 
tional political  structure  in  Asia,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  Treaty  serves  the  long- 
term  interests  of  both  countries.  Further,  they 
recognized  that  the  United  States  nuclear  deterrent 
is  an  important  contributor  to  the  security  of  Japan. 
In  this  connection,  the  President  reassured  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  abide  by  its  defense  commitment  to  Japan 
under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity in  the  event  of  armed  attack  against  Japan, 
whether  by  nuclear  or  conventional  forces.  The 
Prime  Minister  stated  that  Japan  would  continue  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  recognized  the 
desirability  of  still  closer  consultations  for  the 
smooth  and  effective  implementation  of  the  Treaty. 
They  agreed  that  the  authorities  concerned  of  the 
two  countries  would  conduct  consultations  within 
the  framework  of  the  Security  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  measures  to  be  taken  in  cooperation  by 
the  two  countries. 

5.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  discussed 
various  international  issues  of  common  concern.  The 
President  noted  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
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tinue  to  seek  an  early  conclusion  to  negotiations 
of  the  second  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
arms.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed their  strong  hope  that  prompt  progress  be 
made  through  current  efforts  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

6.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  recent  trend  toward  nuclear 
proliferation  in  the  world,  and  agreed  that  Japan 
and  the  United  States  should  participate  positively 
in  international  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  the  development  of  adequate 
safeguards.  They  emphasized  that  all  nuclear- 
weapon  states  should  contribute  constructively  in 
the  areas  of  nuclear  arms  limitation,  the  security  of 
non-nuclear  weapon  states,  and  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Prime  Minister 
expressed  his  intention  to  proceed  with  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  about  Japan's  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

7.  In  light  of  the  increasing  economic  interde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  agreed  that  Japan  and 
the  United  States  share  a  special  responsibility 
toward  the  development  of  a  stable  and  balanced 
world  economy.  They  agreed  that  the  two  countries 
would  work  in  close  consultation  toward  the  resolu- 
tion in  a  manner  beneficial  to  all  nations  of  problems 
relating  to  the  general  condition  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, international  finance,  trade,  energy,  and  coop- 
eration between  developed  and  developing  nations. 
They  noted  with  satisfaction  that  trade  and  invest- 
ment relations  between  the  two  countries  are  ex- 
panding in  a  steady  and  mutually  beneficial  manner. 

8.  Observing  the  importance  of  free  and  expand- 
ing trade  to  the  world  economy,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  emphasized  the  need  for  an  open 
international  trading  system,  and  affirmed  that  Japan 
and  the  United  States  would  continue  to  play  a 
positive  and  constructive  role  in  the  Tokyo  Round 
of  multilateral  trade  negotiations  currently  under- 
way in  Geneva  within  the  framework  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

9.  Recognizing  that  there  remain  elements  of  in- 
stability in  the  world  energy  situation,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  progress  thus  far  achieved  in  coop- 
eration among  consumer  nations. 

They  agreed  to  maintain  and  strengthen  coopera- 
tion between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  this 
field  and  in  the  development  of  their  respective  na- 
tional energy  efforts.  Agreeing  that  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  all  nations  is  fun- 
damental to  the  solution  of  the  international  energy 
problem,  they  noted  the  urgent  need  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  harmonious  relations  between  oil  producing 
and  consuming  nations.  In  this  connection,  they  wel- 
comed steps  now  being  taken  to  resume  the  dialogue 
between  oil  producer  and  consumer  nations,  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  that  the  two  countries 
should  further  strengthen  and  coordinate  their  co- 
operative efforts  for  that  purpose. 

10.  Noting  the  desirability  of  establishing  ade- 
quate supply  and  distribution  to  meet  the  world's 
growing  demand  for  food,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  coop- 
eration in  agricultural  development  assistance  to 
promote  the  food  production  capabilities  of  develop- 
ing countries.  The  President  further  noted  the  need 
for  the  early  establishment  of  an  internationally 
coordinated  system  of  nationally-held  grain  reserves. 
The  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  need  for  a  steady 
expansion  of  trade  in  agricultural  products  through 
cooperation  between  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
tries to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  reaffirmed  the  interest  of  the  two 
countries  in  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  mu- 
tually  beneficial    agricultural    trade    between    them. 

11.  Noting  the  need  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries  to  promote  their  own  economic 
development  and  to  meet  the  human  aspirations  of 
their  peoples,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
agreed  upon  the  importance  of  increased  coopera- 
tion, both  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  and 
with  the  developing  countries,  in  such  areas  as 
development  assistance  and  trade,  including  that  of 
primary  commodities. 

12.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  achievements  recorded 
during  the  past  decade  by  existing  bilateral  coopera- 
tive programs  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  science,  and 
technology,  and  for  the  work  underway  in  the  panel 
for  the  review  of  Japan/U.S.  Scientific  and  Techno- 
logical Cooperation.  They  declared  their  satisfaction 
at  the  signing  on  August  5  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a 
new  agreement  between  the  two  countries  for  coop- 
eration in  environmental  protection.  They  recognized 
further  that  the  promotion  of  mutual  understand- 
ing through  cultural  and  educational  exchange  is 
of  basic  importance  to  the  strengthening  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  Japanese  and  American  peo- 
ples. In  this  regard,  the  Prime  Minister  expressed 
his  intention  of  continuing  to  expand  such  exchange 
in  addition  to  the  promotion  of  Japanese  studies 
in  the  United  States  and  other  projects  thus  far 
carried  out  by  Japan,  notably  through  the  Japan 
Foundation.  Welcoming  the  Prime  Minister's  state- 
ment, the  President  expressed  his  intention  to 
continue    his    efforts    to    make    expanded    resources 


available  for  further  promoting  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange  with  Japan. 

13.  The  Prime  Minister  conveyed  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Japan  sincere  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  they  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  in  the  coming 
year.  The  President  thanked  the  Prime  Minister  for 
these  sentiments  and  expressed  the  deepest  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  people. 


JOINT  STATEMENT,  AUGUST  6 

White  House   press   release  dated  August   6 

Joint  Statement  by  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
and  Prime  Minister  Takeo  Miki,  August  6,  1975 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the  Japanese  and 
American  peoples  share  fundamental  democratic 
values  and  are  joined  together  by  ties  of  mutual 
trust  and  cooperation,  affirm  that  their  two  nations 
will  continue  to  work  together  to  build  a  more  open 
and  free  international  community,  and  state  as 
follows: 

— A  more  stable  and  peaceful  world  order  requires 
the  acceptance  by  all  nations  of  certain  principles 
of  international  conduct,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  creative  international  dialogue — transcending  dif- 
ferences of  ideology,  tradition  or  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

— Those  principles  must  include  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  all  nations,  recognition  of  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  others,  attitudes  of  mutual  respect 
in  international  dealings,  determination  to  seek  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  differences  among  nations,  and 
firm  commitment  to  social  justice  and  economic 
progress  around  the  globe. 

— Japan  and  the  United  States  pledge  to  support 
these  principles,  and  to  nurture  a  dialogue  among 
nations  which  reflects  them.  They  will  expand  and 
strengthen  their  cooperation  in  many  fields  of 
joint  endeavor.  Recognizing  that  equitable  and  dur- 
able peace  in  Asia  is  essential  to  that  of  the  entire 
world,  Japan  and  the  United  States  will  extend 
every  support  to  efforts  of  the  countries  of  the 
region  to  consolidate  such  a  peace. 

— International  economic  and  social  relations 
should  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  peoples 
and  aspirations  and  creativity  of  individuals  and 
nations.  The  interests  of  developed  as  well  as  de- 
veloping countries,  and  of  consumers  as  well  as 
producers  of  raw  materials,  must  be  accommodated 
in  a  manner  which  advances  the  well  being  of  all 
and  brings  closer  the  goal  of  social  and  economic 
justice. 
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— In  a  world  made  small  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy, as  well  as  by  trade  and  communications,  inter- 
dependence among  nations  has  become  a  reality 
affecting  the  lives  and  welfare  of  all  peoples.  Inter- 
national economic  institutions  and  systems  must 
function  in  a  manner  reflecting  that  interdependence 
and  promoting  a  cooperative  rather  than  a  confron- 
tational approach  to  economic  issues. 

— The  suffering  caused  by  disease  and  hunger  is 
a  most  serious  and  poignant  impediment  to  a  hu- 
mane international  economic  and  social  order.  The 
financial,  educational  and  technological  resources  of 
developed  countries  give  them  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  alleviation  of  these  conditions.  It  is 
imperative  that  there  be  an  increasingly  effective 
sharing  of  knowledge,  resources  and  organizational 
skill  among  all  countries  to  hasten  the  day  when 
these  scourges  will  be  eliminated  from  the  earth. 
In  these  endeavors  also,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
will  contribute  fully. 


automobile  pollution  control,  solid  waste 
management,  sewage  treatment  technology, 
health  effects  of  pollutants,  management  of 
bottom  sediments  containing  toxic  pollut- 
ants, environmental  impact  assessment,  and 
identification  and  control  of  toxic  substances. 
In  all  these  areas  Japanese  and  American 
cochairmen  have  been  designated,  and  they 
have  initiated  correspondence  to  discuss 
specific  areas  of  interest  and  set  meeting 
dates.  Work  has  already  begun  in  some  proj- 
ects, and  plans  have  been  made  for  a  con- 
ference in  Cincinnati  in  October  on  sewage 
treatment  technology  and  one  in  Tokyo  in 
late  November  covering  two  areas,  photo- 
chemical smog  and  air-pollution-related 
meteorology. 


U.S.-Japan   Environmental  Agreement 
Signed   at  Washington 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT,  JULY  31 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
July  31  (press  release  391)  that  the  recently 
negotiated  U.S.-Japan  environmental  agree- 
ment would  be  signed  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Kiichi  Miya- 
zawa  in  a  ceremony  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  August  5,  in  the  presence  of  Prime 
Minister  Miki  of  Japan. 

This  agreement  aims  at  strengthening  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  in  en- 
vironmental protection  through  sponsorship 
of  agreed  cooperative  projects,  meetings, 
and  visits  as  well  as  through  an  exchange 
of  information.  Coordination  and  review  of 
these  activities  will  reside  with  a  joint  plan- 
ning and  coordination  committee  which  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  ministerial  level,  as  a 
rule  once  a  year. 

Nine  major  project  areas  have  been 
selected  for  the  initial  activities  under  the 
agreement.  These  include  photochemical 
smog,      air-pollution-related      meteorology, 


REMARKS  AT  SIGNING  CEREMONY, 
AUGUST  5 


Press  release  404  dated  August  6 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Prime  Minis- 
ter: We  are  very  pleased  on  the  occasion  of 
this  very  fortuitous  visit  to  be  able  to  sign 
this  agreement  on  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Our  two  nations  have  a  very  special  rela- 
tionship in  very  many  fields,  and  our  two 
nations  also  have  a  very  special  obligation  in 
many  fields.  We  are  two  great  industrial 
countries,  and  we  are  interdependent  in 
many  important  respects. 

Both  of  us  face  the  problem  of  how  man 
can  realize  his  interdependence  and  make 
progress  without  at  the  same  time  despoiling 
the  environment  in  which  he  lives  and  mak- 
ing all  the  advancements  in  science  and  tech- 
nology a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit. 

Our  two  nations,  representing  such  a  large 
part  of  the  most  advanced  technological  out- 
put of  the  world,  can  set  an  example  for 
other  countries  of  how  we  can  deal  with  this 
problem. 

And  I  am  particularly  happy  that  we  can 
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sign  this  agreement  today  when  our  old 
friend  the  Prime  Minister  is  visiting  us  for 
the  first  time,  because,  as  Minister  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs  in  the  Government  of 
Japan,  he  played  such  a  distinguished  role 
in  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Train  [Russell 
E.  Train,  Administrator,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency]  and  other  American 
officials  in  bringing  this  document  into  effect. 
Over  three  centuries  ago  the  Japanese 
writer  Kaibara  Ekken  described  the  inter- 
relationship of  man  and  his  environment.  He 
was  an  avid  amateur  botanist,  and  he  wrote: 

All  men  in  the  world  are  children  of  nature  and 
nature  is  the  greatest  parent  of  us  all.  Man  should 
not,  even  in  ignorance,  oppose  the  way  of  nature  or 
commit  outrage  against  it.  Nor  should  he  waste,  to 
gratify  personal  desire,  the  bounties  that  nature 
has  provided. 

For  too  long  we  have  acted  in  ignorance, 
committed  outrages  against  our  environ- 
ment, and  wasted  its  bounties.  With  this 
agreement  today,  we  take  a  small  step 
toward  the  path  set  forth  for  us  by  this 
Japanese  writer  so  long  ago. 


Foreign   Minister  Miyazawa 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
State,  Administrator,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency:  It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  for  me  to  sign  today  the  Agree- 
ment on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  En- 
vironmental Protection. 

This  agreement  symbolizes  the  beginning 
of  a  new  field  of  formal  cooperation  in  a 
broad  cooperative  relationship.  Environ- 
mental problems  are  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  many  countries  of  the 
world,  particularly  advanced  industrial 
countries,  are  now  facing;  and  international 
cooperation  is  no  doubt  a  useful  means  to 
cope  with  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  cooperation 
which  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in 
the  past  will  be  expanded  and  strengthened, 
on  the  basis  of  this  agreement  we  have  now 
signed,  in  the  future.  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  express  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  those  who  worked  for  the  con- 
clusion of  this  agreement. 


United   States  Extends  Recognition 
to  Sao   Tome  and  Principe 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  July 
12  from  President  Ford  to  President  Manuel 
Pinto  da  Costa  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form you  that,  as  Sao  Tome  and  Principe 
obtains  its  independence,  the  United  States 
Government  is  extending  recognition.  With 
your  agreement,  it  is  our  hope  that  diplo- 
matic relations  can  be  established  between 
our  countries  and  that  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Gabon  can  be  accredited  as  Am- 
bassador to  your  country.  Although  he  would 
reside  in  Gabon,  he  would  maintain  close 
contact  with  your  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  the  friendship  between 
our  two  countries  will  grow  closer  in  the 
years  ahead.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  your  aspirations  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  islands  and  for  the 
improved  progress  and  welfare  of  your 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  12,  1975. 


Eighth  Round   of  U.S.-Spain   Talks 
Held  at  Washington 

Joint  U.S.-Spain  Communique  1 

The  eighth  round  of  negotiations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  took  place  in 
Washington  from  July  21  to  July  23.  As  in 
earlier  rounds,  the  Spanish  delegation  was 
led  by  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Juan  Jose  Rovira,  and  the  American  delega- 
tion was  led  by  Ambassador-at-Large  Robert 
J.  McCloskey.  The  Ambassador  of  Spain  in 
Washington,  His  Excellency  Jaime  Alba,  par- 
ticipated as  a  member  of  the  Spanish  delega- 
tion. 

The  two  delegations  continued  their  work 


1  Issued  on  July  23  (text  from  press  release  385). 
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on  the  key  aspects  of  the  defense  relationship 
between  the  two  countries.  The  two  delega- 
tion heads  also  discussed  in  private  these  and 
other  matters,  including  the  progress  being 
made  by  working  groups  acting  under  their 
direction. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Matters,  one  of 
the  working  groups,  reviewed  in  detail  a 
presentation  made  by  the  Spanish  delegation 
at  the  previous  round  regarding  Spain's 
plans  for  the  modernization  of  its  armed 
forces.  Special  technical  questions  regarding 
proposed  implementing  annexes  to  the  even- 
tual agreement  were  considered  by  another 
group  of  experts. 

In  the  interest  of  further  facilitating  prog- 
ress, it  was  agreed  that  work  at  the  expert 
level  would  continue  in  the  interval  before 
the  next  negotiating  round,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  group  on  taxes  and  customs  will  meet 
in  Madrid  on  August  4. 

The  delegations  agreed  to  hold  the  ninth 
round  of  negotiations  in  Madrid  on  August 
18. 


Amendments  to  IMCO   Convention 
Transmitted  to  the   Senate 

Message  From  President  Ford  x 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  amendments  to  arti- 
cles 10,  16,  17,  18,  20,  28,  31  and  32  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  (IMCO), 
which  were  adopted  on  October  17,  1974,  by 
the  Assembly  of  IMCO  at  its  fifth  extraor- 
dinary session  held  at  London  from  October 
16  to  18,  1974. 

These  amendments  enlarge  the  member- 
ship of  the  IMCO  Council  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four,  insure  equitable  geographic 
representation  of  member  States  on  the 
Council,  and  open  participation  on  the  Mari- 


1  Transmitted  on  July  10  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  F.,  94th  Cong1., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  texts  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  report  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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time  Safety  Committee  to  all  members  of 
the  Organization. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  amendments. 

Support  for  these  amendments  will  con- 
tribute to  the  United  States'  demonstrated 
interest  in  facilitating  cooperation  among 
maritime  nations.  To  that  end,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  these  amendments  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  their  acceptance. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  July  10,  1975. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  September  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 

Ratification  deposited:  Romania    (with  a  reserva- 
tion), August  19,  1975. 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Cooperation 
Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  December 
15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  November  4,  1952; 
for  the  United  States  November  5,  1970.  TIAS 
7063. 
Accession  deposited:  Singapore,  July  9,  1975. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.    Done    at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.1 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  August  8,  1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Articles  1  through  12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States   August  25,   1973.  Articles   13  through   30 


1  Not  in  force. 
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entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923,  7727. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization that  ratification  of  articles  1  through 
12  deposited:  Finland,  July  21,  1975. 

Racial   Discrimination 

International   convention   on   the   elimination   of   all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1969.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  August  7,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered  into 
force  September  1,  1972;  for  the  United  States 
October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 

Ratification    deposited:     Singapore,     August     19, 
1975. 

Terrorism — Protection   of  Diplomats 

Convention    on   the    prevention   and    punishment   of 
crimes   against  internationally  protected   persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.   Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Mongolia,  August  8,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  August  21,  1975. 

1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Correction 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin 

wishes 

to  call 

attention  to  the  following  error 

which  appears 

in  the  July  28  issue: 

p.  HO,  col.  1:  The  sixth  line 

of  the 

second 

paragraph    of    the    statement 

should 

read: 

"Pioneer  11,  which  last  December  swept  past". 

Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press   Releases:  August   18—24 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*414     8/18     U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
International    Radio    Consulta- 
tive   Committee    Study   Groups 
10  and  11,  Sept.  16. 
*415     8/18     U.S.     Advisory     Commission     on 
International   Educational   and 
Cultural  Affairs,  Sept.  24. 
*416     8/18     Foreign   journalists  begin   work- 
study  tour  of  U.S. 
*417     8/18     Shipping    Coordinating    Commit- 
tee, Sept.  11. 
*418     8/19     ABA     Young     Lawyers     initiate 
legal  services  hotline  for  Viet- 
Nam  refugees. 
*419     8/19     Secretary's    Advisory    Committee 
on   Private   International   Law, 
Study  Group  on  Maritime  Bills 
of  Lading,  Sept.  12. 
*420     8/19     Secretary's    Advisory    Committee 
on   Private  International   Law, 
Study    Group    on    Recognition 
and    Enforcement    of    Foreign 
Judgments,    Cambridge,    Mass., 
Sept.  13. 

Secretary's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  International  Law, 
Sept.  19. 

American  poet  Clarence  Major  to 
attend  Yugoslav  festival. 

Kissinger :  departure,  Andrews 
AFB,  Aug.  20. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  arrival,  Jeru- 
salem. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  statements  fol- 
lowing meeting,  Jerusalem. 

Kissinger :   arrival,  Alexandria. 

Kissinger,  Sadat:  news  confer- 
ence, Alexandria. 

Kissinger,  Fahmi:  news  confer- 
ence, Alexandria. 

Kissinger:  arrival,  Damascus. 

Kissinger:    departure,  Damascus. 

Kissinger,    Allon:    questions    and 
answers,  Jerusalem. 
f433     8/24     Kissinger,       Allon:       statements, 
Jerusalem. 


*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  In 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment,  and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


American  Unity   and  the  National    Interest 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger  x 


Senator  Sparkman  [John  J.  Sparkman, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee],  Senator  Allen  [James  B.  Allen], 
Mayor  Seibels  [George  G.  Seibels,  Jr.,  Mayor 
of  Birmingham] ,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Let 
me  thank  you,  first  of  all,  for  the  warmth  of 
this  reception,  which  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  persistence  of  your  two  Senators, 
which  is  as  great  as  their  abilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  country  that 
has  always  stood  for  a  strong  America,  an 
America  that  defends  itself,  its  principles, 
and  its  friends. 

Alabama's  representatives  in  Washington 
— Senator  Sparkman,  Senator  Allen,  and 
Birmingham's  own  Congressman  [John  H.] 
Buchanan — have  been  supporters  of  a  dy- 
namic American  foreign  policy.  They  have 
been  champions  of  that  close  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
which  a  purposeful  foreign  policy  requires. 
They  and  the  people  of  Alabama  have  under- 
tood  that  in  this  modern  age  America's 
safety  and  well-being  are,  to  an  unprece- 
iented  degree,  bound  up  with  our  interests 
and  responsibilities  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  basic 
dements  of  our  foreign  policy  and  why 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  their  nation's  role 
n  the  world  and  confident  of  its  future. 

Since  the  first  settlers  sought  refuge  on 
;his  untamed  continent,  America  has  repre- 
sented to  all  the  world  man's  capacity  to 


1  Made  before  the  Southern  Commodity  Producers 
Conference  aj;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  Aug-.  14  (text 
>f  the  two  introductory  paragraphs  from  press  re- 
ease  411A;  balance  of  address  from  press  release 
11). 


shape  his  own  destiny.  And  for  the  past  30 
years  global  peace  and  prosperity  have  de- 
pended to  an  extraordinary  degree  on  our  ef- 
forts. When  World  War  II  ended,  this  coun- 
try took  the  lead  in  helping  Europe  and 
Japan  recover  from  devastation.  We  created 
institutions  that  have  expanded  trade  and 
prosperity  worldwide.  We  forged  peacetime 
alliances  with  the  major  industrial  democ- 
racies. We  have  maintained  the  balance  of 
power;  we  have  mediated  conflict.  We  have 
fed  the  hungry,  contributed  to  economic  de- 
velopment, educated  young  men  and  women 
from  other  lands,  and  welcomed  refugees 
from  oppression  to  our  shores. 

No  other  nation  has  made  such  a  contribu- 
tion. No  other  nation  can  make  such  a  con- 
tribution now.  And  today  the  age-old  issues 
of  war  and  peace,  of  maintaining  stability 
and  advancing  human  hopes,  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  promoting  progress,  continue 
to  summon  a  vigilant  and  purposeful 
America. 

But  Americans  have  a  right  to  ask:  The 
world  may  need  us,  but  do  we  need  the  world? 
Do  our  policies  abroad  serve  American  in- 
terests and  American  ideals? 

A  look  at  our  contemporary  agenda  leaves 
no  doubt  that  peace  for  us  is  inseparable 
from  global  tranquillity  and  that  our  well- 
being  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

— Never  before  in  history  have  the  weap- 
ons of  war  been  so  gigantic,  so  dangerous, 
and  so  unsuitable  for  the  pursuit  of  political 
objectives.  We  have  no  more  fundamental 
task  than  to  maintain  the  strategic  balance — 
for    we    otherwise    risk    our    survival.    We 
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have  no  more  urgent  obligation  than  to  check 
the  nuclear  arms  race — for  we  otherwise  risk 
global  holocaust. 

— While  in  military  terms  the  world  is 
still  bipolar,  there  are  now  many  centers  of 
economic  power  and  political  initiative. 
Clearly,  political,  military,  and  economic 
power  are  no  longer  synonymous.  Of  the 
democratic  nations,  only  the  United  States 
is  strong  in  every  field.  Thus  our  responsibili- 
ties are  inescapable.  Whether  this  country 
acts  or  fails  to  act  has  profound  conse- 
quences. 

— While  the  world  has  been  free  of  war  on 
a  global  scale  for  more  than  a  generation, 
regional  and  local  conflicts  still  abound.  Un- 
less they  are  resolved  through  diplomacy 
they  pose  grave  risks  to  the  general  peace. 
We  have  seen  all  too  clearly  that  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  threatens  confrontation 
between  the  superpowers  and  economic  dis- 
location for  all  nations. 

— The  ever-present  danger  of  local  conflict 
takes  on  a  more  ominous  dimension  as  we 
face  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  If 
we  do  not  halt  their  spread,  nuclear  war  will 
become  ever  more  possible  and  the  risks  of 
theft,  accident,  and  blackmail  will  multiply. 
Should  the  United  States  withdraw  from  its 
security  commitments,  this  process  would 
accelerate,  for  nations  which  now  rely  on  us 
may  feel  compelled  to  develop  their  own  nu- 
clear weapons. 

— Events  have  proved  that  industrial  and 
developing  nations  are  part  of  a  single  inter- 
national economic  system  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  all  depends.  The  supply  and  price 
of  energy,  the  availability  of  food  and  other 
vital  raw  materials,  the  strength  of  cur- 
rencies, and  the  flow  of  trade  are  all  vital 
for  a  healthy  and  productive  American  econ- 
omy. 

Much  depends  upon  this  generation  of 
Americans.  Because  of  our  size,  our  strength, 
our  traditions,  America  is  a  leader  among 
nations  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  cannot 
always  assure  our  preferred  solutions,  but 
few  solutions  are  possible  without  our  coop- 


eration. If  we  do  not  care  about  global  sta- 
bility, if  we  do  not  help  resist  aggression, 
if  we  do  not  work  for  a  more  equitable  and 
productive  world  economy,  if  we  do  not  pro- 
mote liberty  and  justice,  no  nation  will  take 
our  place — at  least  no  nation  that  believes  in 
our  values.  Force  and  the  threat  of  force 
would  become  the  rule  of  the  day,  and  man- 
kind's material  and  spiritual  fortunes  would 
be  dealt  grave  blows.  Ultimately  we  would 
pay  the  price  ourselves. 

Other  nations  must  do  more,  but  this  na- 
tion must  continue  to  do  its  share.  We  still 
have  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  a  world  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  justice.  Our  leadership  remains 
needed  to  mobilize  friends  and  allies  to  or- 
ganize a  wider  international  cooperation. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  the  boundless 
assets  with  which  this  country  is  blessed: 
our  industrial  strength  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, the  sinews  of  military  power,  and, 
the  talent  of  a  free  people. 

But  these  will  serve  us  little  without  unity. 
and  common  purpose.  We  must  know  what 
we  want  for  America,  and  we  must  be  willing 
to  defend  and  to  promote  it.  We  must  avoid 
extremes  of  bellicosity  followed  by  extremes 
of  abdication.  We  need  a  steady  course  that 
our  people  can  understand,  which  gives  cour- 
age to  our  allies  and  pause  to  our  adversaries. 
In  this  period  of  global  change — when  the 
simple  categories  of  the  immediate  postwar 
period  no  longer  match  the  complex  realities 
of  the  modern  world — dialogue,  public  sup- 
port, and  confidence  are  needed  more  than 
ever  before. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  have  met  this 
challenge.  Your  sense  of  responsibility  has 
sustained  an  enlightened  American  participa- 
tion in  the  world.  You  knew  that  America 
could  not  thrive  in  isolation ;  you  understood 
that  our  values  deserved  to  be  defended  and 
promoted ;  you  realized  that  the  basic  decency 
and  generosity  of  the  American  people  made 
our  leadership  not  a  matter  of  arrogant  pride 
but  a  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind. 

Today  the  issues  that  rent  our  unity  in  the 
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past  decade  are  behind  us.  The  resilience  of 
our  national  spirit  is  being  demonstrated 
anew.  We  can  move  forward  together  with 
confidence  to  face  the  great  challenges  of 
our  time. 

Let  me  now  discuss  the  challenges  we  face 
and  how  we  plan  to  meet  them. 

First,  we  have  maintained  and  improved 
our  national  defense.  Peace  requires  an  equi- 
librium of  power,  and  this  government  will 
maintain  it.  No  great  nation  leaves  its  safety 
to  the  mercy  or  the  good  will  of  others.  Any 
realistic  hope  of  better  relations  with  the 
Communist  powers — and  there  is  such  hope 
— depends  on  a  strong  America  which  leaves 
other  countries  no  realistic  course  except  re- 
straint and  cooperation.  So  long  as  potential 
adversaries  continue  to  expand  and  improve 
their  forces,  we  will  maintain  a  defense  that 
cannot  be  challenged. 

Friends  and  Allies 

The  second  pillar  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
steadfast  support  of  allies.  Our  alliances  with 
the  major  industrial  democracies  have  pros- 
pered for  30  years  because  they  reflect  com- 
mon interests  in  a  new  era  as  well  as  a  shared 
heritage  of  principles  and  values.  They  are  an 
essential  element  of  global  stability.  These 
bonds  were  forged  a  generation  ago  to  pro- 
tect weaker  allies  against  a  military  threat. 
Today  we  work  together  as  equals  on  issues 
far  beyond  security.  We  have  strengthened 
our  European  defenses,  but  we  have  also 
coordinated  our  respective  approaches  to 
easing  tensions  with  the  East;  and  we  have 
cooperated  closely  in  our  economic  and 
energy  policies. 

As  a  result,  our  ties  with  Europe  and 
Japan  have  never  been  stronger.  This  was 
reaffirmed  in  the  President's  visit  to  the 
NATO  summit  in  Brussels  at  the  end  of 
May,  in  his  meeting  with  key  allied  leaders 
in  Helsinki,  and  in  his  recent  consultations 
in  Washington  with  Prime  Minister  Miki  of 
Japan.  Beyond  the  technical  problems  of  the 
daily  agenda  lies  the  deeper  necessity  for  the 
great  democracies  to  demonstrate  that  in  an 


age  of  turmoil  they   can   shape  their   own 
destinies. 

Our  smaller  allies  and  friends  around  the 
world  are  important  factors  in  global  stabil- 
ity. We  have  learned  the  lesson  of  Viet-Nam : 
American  military  involvement  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  a  nation's  efforts  to  mobilize  its 
people  to  defend  itself.  Nor  will  we  permit 
allies  to  blackmail  us  by  pretending  that 
their  security  means  more  to  us  than  to  them. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  military  assist- 
ance to  allies  is  an  essential  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  It  contributes  to 
local  or  regional  balances  of  power;  it  helps 
deter  local  conflict;  it  cements  important 
political  relations.  And  it  makes  much  less 
likely  the  need  for  direct  American  involve- 
ment. When  we  cut  off  supplies  to  an  ally, 
for  whatever  reason,  we  inflict  a  setback  on 
ourselves — as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
severe  damage  to  our  national  security 
caused  by  the  embargo  of  military  supplies 
to  Turkey.  Nothing  would  undermine  local 
or  global  stability  more  than  if  America  were 
to  prove  unwilling  to  continue  to  provide 
material  support  to  those  small  and  brave 
friendly  nations  who  want  and  need  our  help. 
If  our  adversaries  maintain  their  support  for 
their  allies,  by  what  reasoning — and  at  what 
price — can  we  do  less? 

Relations  With  the  Soviet  Union 

On  the  basis  of  our  strength  and  allied 
unity,  this  Administration  has  sought  to 
place  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
countries  on  a  more  stable  and  long-term 
basis.  There  must  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  trying  to  manage  a  fundamental 
conflict  of  moral  purposes  and  interests  in 
the  shadow  of  nuclear  holocaust.  We  are 
striving  to  preserve  peace  while  defending 
our  essential  values  and  ideals. 

In  a  crisis  situation,  such  as  the  Mayaguez 
incident,  or  the  October  1973  Middle  East 
alert,  or  the  Jordanian  crisis  of  1970,  or  the 
Soviet  attempt  to  build  a  naval  base  in  Cuba 
in  1970,  we  have  reacted  firmly  and  decisive- 
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ly — and  in  the  face  of  an  outcry  from  some 
who  now  accuse  us  of  being  insufficiently 
vigilant.  It  is  the  firm  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  resist  encroachment  and  attempts 
to  gain  unilateral  advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hope  for  lasting 
peace  depends  on  building  habits  of  restraint 
and  moderation  among  the  superpowers.  The 
United  States  has  stated  these  principles  on 
many  occasions  and  embodied  them  in  formal 
documents  in  our  summit  meetings  with 
Soviet  leaders.  Similar  principles  of  inter- 
national conduct  were  stated  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  signed  by  35  heads  of 
government  in  Helsinki  two  weeks  ago.  They 
are  not  a  guarantee  of  peace  but  a  definition 
of  peace,  a  standard  of  behavior  to  which  we 
must  insure  adherence  by  our  own  deter- 
mination and  vigilance.  They  are  a  frame- 
work for  our  own  efforts,  not  a  substitute  for 
them. 

We  also  successfully  engaged  the  Soviet 
Union  in  negotiations  to  resolve  concrete 
political  problems.  This  effort  has  brought 
some  success.  A  Four-Power  Agreement  on 
Berlin  in  1971  ended  two  decades  of  constant 
crisis.  And  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  helped  so  far  to  restrain  big-power 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

Central  to  our  agenda  has  been  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  nuclear  armaments.  In  1972 
we  reached  an  agreement  which  froze  the 
Soviet  numerical  buildup  for  five  years  and 
restricted  no  American  programs.  Therefore 
we  consider  the  1972  SALT  agreement  to  be 
unquestionably  in  America's  interest.  It  pre- 
vented an  existing  missile  gap  from  widen- 
ing ;  and  it  permitted  us  to  maintain  and  even 
to  increase  our  lead  in  multiple  warheads, 
bombers,  and  other  areas  of  military  tech- 
nology. 

Last  November  in  Vladivostok  President 
Ford  reached  agreement  with  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  on  the  principles  of  a  new 
accord  which  is  also  unmistakably  in  our 
interest.  If  achieved,  this  agreement  will 
bring  about  strict  numerical  equality  of 
strategic  systems.  It  will  limit  the  strategic 
arms  competition  for  a  10-year  period.  Thus 
for  the  first  time  defense  planning  will  not 


be  driven  by  fear  of  unknown  military  ex- 
pansion by  the  other  side.  And  once  this 
common  ceiling  is  implemented  we  can  move 
immediately  to  negotiate  mutual  reduc- 
tions. 

We  have  negotiated  other  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent 
accidental  war  and  to  prohibit  the  stationing 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  deep  seabed  or 
in  outer  space. 

The  negotiations  in  Vienna  on  force  re- 
ductions in  central  Europe  will  be  the  next 
test  for  the  process  of  relaxing  tensions.  If 
progress  toward  peace  in  Europe  is  to  prove 
durable,  it  is  time  to  reduce  on  a  secure  and 
mutual  basis  the  large  standing  armed  forces 
now  facing  each  other  in  the  center  of  the 
continent. 

The  United  States  pursues  the  process  of 
easing  tensions  from  a  position  of  self- 
confidence  and  strength.  It  is  not  we  who 
were  on  the  defensive  at  Helsinki;  it  is  not 
we  who  were  being  challenged  by  all  the 
delegations  to  live  up  to  the  principles  being 
signed.  At  Helsinki,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
postwar  period,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  became  recognized  subjects 
of  East-West  discourse  and  negotiation.  The 
conference  put  forward  our  standards  of 
humane  conduct,  which  have  been — and  still 
are — a  beacon  of  hope  to  millions. 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing  from  the 
West;  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  the  challenges 
of  technical  innovation  come  from  the  West. 
The  efforts  of  Communist  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rest  of  the  world,  after  decades 
of  autarchy,  are  a  sign  of  the  vigor  and  at- 
traction of  our  economic  system.  These  are 
assets  of  our  diplomacy,  which  we  should  be 
prepared  to  use. 

In  the  age  of  thermonuclear  weapons  and 
strategic  equality,  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
is  the  only  responsible  course  and  the  only 
policy  that  can  be  pursued  by  any  Admin- 
istration charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
lives  of  Americans.  The  American  people 
have  no  desire  for  a  policy  of  confrontation 
for  its  own  sake.  When  both  sides  have  the 
military  power  to  annihilate  mankind,  it 
would  be  utter  recklessness  to  invite  tension 
needlessly. 
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But  the  United  States  has  never  accepted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  free  to  relax  ten- 
sions selectively  or  as  a  cover  for  the  pursuit 
of  unilateral  advantage.  In  Portugal,  a  focus 
of  current  concern,  the  Soviet  Union  should 
not  assume  that  it  has  the  option,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  events 
contrary  to  the  right  of  the  Portuguese  peo- 
ple to  determine  their  own  future.  The  in- 
volvement of  external  powers  for  this 
purpose  in  a  country  which  is  an  old  friend 
and  ally  of  ours  is  inconsistent  with  any 
principle  of  European  security. 

Events  in  Portugal  have  their  origin  in 
the  dynamics  of  Portuguese  history.  But  80 
percent  of  the  Portuguese  people  have  de- 
clared unmistakably  their  desire  for  a 
democratic  system  and  democratic  parties. 
The  attempt  by  an  antidemocratic  and 
doctrinaire  minority  to  thwart  this  desire  is 
meeting  inevitable  and  growing  popular 
resistance. 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  Portu- 
guese revolution.  We  and  our  allies  have  sup- 
ported its  aims  diplomatically  and  materially. 
We  sympathize  with  those  moderate  elements 
who  seek  to  build  Portugal  by  democratic 
means.  We  will  oppose  and  speak  out  against 
the  efforts  of  a  minority  that  appears  to  be 
subverting  the  revolution  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. The  Portuguese  people  should  know 
that  we  and  all  the  democratic  countries  of 
the  West  are  deeply  concerned  about  their 
future  and  stand  ready  to  help  a  democratic 
Portugal. 

And  at  some  point  we  and  our  European 
allies  must  ask  ourselves  whether  major 
Communist  influence  in  a  government  is  com- 
patible with  membership  in  an  alliance 
dedicated  to  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

This  Administration  shall  never  forget  the 
moral  difference  between  freedom  and  tyr- 
anny. Nor  shall  we  forget  that  peace,  too,  is 
a  moral  imperative.  We  have  been  firm  in 
the  face  of  challenge  even  as  we  have  sought 
to  ease  tensions  and  move  the  world  closer 
to  peace.  We  will  not  let  the  American  peo- 
ple be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
We  shall  continue  on  our  course. 

The  combination  of  strength  and  concilia- 


tion requires  self-restraint  in  our  public  de- 
bate. Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  swings  between 
confrontation  and  false  hopes,  between 
belligerence  and  exhilaration,  which  have 
marked  earlier  periods.  Let  us  not  take  for 
granted  the  stability  and  relative  tranquil- 
lity that  we  have  achieved.  Let  us  stop  acting 
as  if  we  had  anything  to  fear  from  progress 
toward  peace. 

Let  those  who  offer  us  tough  rhetoric  de- 
fine what  precisely  they  propose  to  do.  What 
is  their  exact  alternative?  What  borders  do 
they  plan  to  change  and  by  what  means? 
What  level  of  expanded  defense  expenditures 
are  they  willing  to  sustain  over  what  period 
of  time  and  for  what  purpose?  Are  they  not 
urging  a  policy  of  deliberate  confrontation? 
Can  we  gain  support  from  any  of  our  major 
allies  for  such  a  radical  alternative? 

Above  all  let  us  face  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  difficulties  abroad  are  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. If  we  are  to  be  vigilant  against  Com- 
munist encroachment,  we  must  stop  disman- 
tling or  demoralizing  our  intelligence  services. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  world  balance  of 
power,  we  cannot  assault  our  defense  budget 
or  impose  arms  embargoes  against  key  al- 
lies. If  we  are  to  advance  our  interests  in  our 
diplomacy,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  flexibil- 
ity by  legislating  blanket  restrictions  on  eco- 
nomic relations  with  other  countries.  In 
short,  America  cannot  be  strong  abroad  un- 
less it  is  strong  at  home. 


The  New  Dimension  of  Economic  Challenge 

Partly  because  of  our  success  in  maintain- 
ing the  world  balance  of  power  and  fostering 
the  growth  of  other  nations,  a  new  dimension 
of  economic  issues  is  coming  to  the  fore  in 
international  relations:  energy,  food,  other 
commodities,  and  trade. 

In  this  realm  of  diplomacy,  the  strength 
of  the  American  economy  is  among  our 
greatest  assets.  All  of  America's  objectives — 
our  military  security,  our  economic  well- 
being,  our  relations  with  allies  and  adversar- 
ies and  developed  and  developing  nations — 
hinge  on  the  vitality  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. As  President  Ford  said,  "A  resurgent 
American  economy  would  do  more  to  restore 
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the  confidence  of  the  world  in  its  own  future 
than  anything  else  we  can  do."  2 

The  world  now  needs  that  confidence.  The 
industrialized  nations  have  been  undergoing 
the  most  serious  economic  crisis  since  the 
thirties.  As  then,  they  are  learning  that  eco- 
nomic stagnation  breeds  political  instability, 
that  it  undermines  the  public  support  which 
enables  governments  to  act  with  assurance 
and  democratic  societies  to  thrive.  And  as 
then,  we  are  learning  how  much  the  solution 
depends  above  all  on  an  intangible  quality 
of  confidence  and  belief  in  a  better  future. 

The  industrial  democracies  are  now  being 
tested.  They  must  surmount  social  and  eco- 
nomic strains  and  reinvigorate  their  free 
institutions.  President  Ford's  talks  at  Hel- 
sinki with  allied  leaders  and  his  meeting  in 
Washington  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  focused  on  the  crucial  importance  of 
a  thriving  American  economy  to  world  eco- 
nomic recovery;  they  produced  a  determina- 
tion to  deal  with  the  global  economic  chal- 
lenge cooperatively.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  intensify  its  consultations  and  to 
seek  a  coordinated  approach.  We  are  aware 
of  our  global  responsibility  and  we  shall  meet 
it  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  success  of  these  efforts  will  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  in- 
dustrial nations  account  for  65  percent  of 
the  world's  output  and  70  percent  of  its 
trade.  Thus,  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
developing  nations,  too,  depends  on  broad 
cooperation  with  the  industrialized  world. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  nations  seek  to 
exact  by  ideological  confrontation  what  can 
only  be  achieved  through  reasoned  coopera- 
tive dialogue.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
for  a  serious  and  constructive  cooperative 
dialogue.  We  are  ready  to  develop  equitable 
economic  relations  with  all  nations.  But  we 
will  never  accept  bloc  pressure  or  blackmail. 
Early  next  month,  a  special  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  will  convene  in  New 
York  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  economic  in- 
terdependence. It  will  be  a  fateful  occasion 


2  For  excerpts  from  President  Ford's  state  of  the 
Union  address  on  Jan.  15,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  3, 
1975,  p.  133. 
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because  it  can  determine  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  developed  and  the 
developing  countries.  On  the  President's  be- 
half I  will  present  a  series  of  American  pro- 
posals looking  toward  a  new  approach  to  the 
relationship  between  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries and  those  needing  their  help.  We  do 
so  because  we  are  convinced  that  our  own 
economic  health  will  be  served  by  a  world 
economy  which  is  both  expanding  and  per- 
ceived as  fair.  And  our  own  security  will  be 
enhanced  if  we  live  in  a  world  where  frustra- 
tion and  despair  give  way  to  cooperation  and 
a  sense  of  our  interdependence. 

We  enter  this  dialogue  with  confidence  and; 
good  will.  Our  technological  innovation,  the 
productivity  of  our  farms  and  industries,; 
our  educated  and  industrious  people,  and  the 
blessing  of  our  physical  resources  have  given 
us  the  strength  and  responsibility  for 
leadership. 

In  no  area  is  this  more  striking  than  in  the 
field  of  food.  Our  agricultural  productivity 
is  admired  and  desired  all  over  the  world. 
America's  farmers  and  those  who  process 
and  sell  our  food  can  be  proud  of  their  con- 
tribution to  American  strength  in  what  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  dimen- 
sion of  our  foreign  policy  and  world  leader- 
ship. 

America  has  generously  provided  food 
aid  to  scores  of  foreign  nations.  But  the  gap 
between  consumption  and  production  is 
growing  constantly.  While  we  are  preparec 
to  continue  food  aid,  this  cannot  provide  £ 
long-term  answer  to  feeding  the  world's  hun 
gry.  Therefore,  a  World  Food  Conference 
was  convened  in  Rome  last  November  at  U.S 
initiative.  Acting  on  many  American  pro 
posals,  the  conference  organized  a  compre 
hensive  international  program  to  expan( 
food  production  in  developing  countries  an< 
to  channel  resources — including  the  ne\ 
wealth  of  the  oil  producers — to  improvinj 
the  financing,  production,  storage,  and  dis 
tribution  of  food. 

We  intend  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  mak 
our  food  policy  a  model  for  cooperative  rela 
tions  between  producers  and  consumers  o 
vital  and  scarce  commodities  and  betweei 
developed  and  developing  countries.  In  thi 
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way  we  serve  our  own  as  well  as  a  general 
interest.  America's  farmers  will  benefit  from 
a  steady  global  demand  for  their  product; 
as  world  production  is  expanded,  the  burden 
of  shortages  and  higher  prices  will  be  lifted 
from  our  consumers;  our  political  relations 
with  scores  of  developing  nations  will  be 
enhanced,  and  conditions  of  order  worldwide 
will  be  improved. 

The  American   Responsibility 

Thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  was  the 
world's  only  great  power.  Since  then  our 
allies  and  our  adversaries  have  naturally 
grown  in  strength,  recovering  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II.  The  cold  war 
world  of  two  rigid  blocs  now  belongs  to  his- 
tory: the  Communist  world  is  fragmented; 
our  allies  and  friends  and  the  new  nations 
have  asserted  their  own  identities.  The  di- 
versity even  among  the  developing  countries, 
among  producers  and  consumers  of  vital 
materials  such  as  oil,  is  increasingly  appar- 
ent. We  live  in  a  world  of  some  150  inde- 
pendent nations,  a  world  of  diffused  power, 
subject  to  the  domination  of  no  nation. 

Such  a  world  is  an  exciting  challenge  for 
America.  For  it  is  the  kind  of  environment 
most  consistent  with  our  values.  It  is  not  we 
who  have  to  fear  from  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions or  the  spread  of  initiative  and  oppor- 
tunity. We  can  only  benefit  from  diversity, 
change,  economic  competition,  the  free  flow 
of  ideas,  and  the  sharing  of  responsibilities. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  shape  from  this  com- 
plexity a  new  pattern  of  order  and  new  hope 
;for  human  progress. 

But  what  this  nation  can  do  in  the  world 
depends  upon  how  we  conduct  ourselves  at 
home.  For  our  national  strength  in  every 
!  respect  rests  on  our  unity  as  a  people. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  requirements  of  foreign  policy  and  of 
domestic  policy.  In  our  own  society,  only 
some  issues  are  matters  of  governmental 
concern;  we  can  address  these  issues  selec- 
tively, accommodate  the  different  groups 
concerned,  and  legislate  a  solution  that,  hope- 
fully, disposes  of  the  problem. 

Foreign  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
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sum  total  of  our  nation's  action  abroad.  Our 
involvement  with  the  world  outside  is  con- 
tinual. Our  action  cannot  be  fragmented  into 
a  series  of  individual  compromises  except  at 
grave  risk.  Every  decision  sets  in  motion  a 
sequence  of  events  and  is  in  turn  perceived 
by  other  nations  as  symbolic  of  our  inten- 
tions and  capabilities.  Though  we  are  a  sys- 
tem of  separated  powers  in  Washington,  to 
the  world  we  are  one  government  and  one 
nation. 

Our  democratic  system,  and  the  broad  par- 
ticipation of  all  of  our  people  and  private  and 
public  institutions,  present  a  constant  chal- 
lenge to  fashion  unity  out  of  diversity.  We 
have  done  so  in  moments  of  crisis  in  the  past; 
we  must  do  so  today  in  a  moment  of  historic 
opportunity. 

And  here  the  recent  controversies  between 
the  two  branches  of  our  government  give 
cause  for  serious  concern.  The  Administra- 
tion is  held  responsible  for  virtually  all 
difficulties  around  the  world — whether  or  not 
they  resulted  from  its  policies — and  then  is 
hamstrung  in  its  capacity  to  act  flexibly  and 
purposefully. 

— In  energy,  the  lack  of  determined  action 
on  conservation  and  alternative  sources 
seriously  jeopardizes  our  efforts  with  other 
oil-consuming  nations  to  reduce  our  vulner- 
ability and  to  improve  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion toward  the  producers. 

— In  Latin  America,  attempts  to  give  im- 
petus to  a  new  dialogue  are  impaired  by 
trade  restrictions  and  automatic  legislative 
sanctions  that  reduce  our  negotiating  flex- 
ibility. 

— In  East-West  relations,  the  leverage 
required  to  protect  our  national  interest  has 
been  reduced  by  blanket  legislative  restric- 
tions which  have  failed  as  well  to  achieve 
the  humanitarian  objectives  they  were  meant 
to  serve. 

— In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  the  stale- 
mate over  our  military  relations  with  Turkey 
threatens  to  unhinge  the  eastern  flank  of 
NATO.  The  President  has  proposed  a  com- 
promise to  break  this  congressional  deadlock; 
the  Senate,  nearly  half  the  House,  and  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses,  have 
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supported  it.  When  the  Congress  reconvenes 
in  September  we  hope  for  a  rapid,  coopera- 
tive solution  before  irreparable  damage  is 
done  to  our  national  security. 

The  country  cannot  afford  the  dominance 
of  either  branch  over  the  other.  This  is  not 
a  constitutional  or  legal  dispute.  The  issue 
is  how  to  conduct  a  single,  purposeful 
foreign  policy  in  our  democratic  system.  Our 
Constitution  gives  the  Congress  wide  author- 
ity in  key  areas  of  our  foreign  and  defense 
policy.  But  the  President  represents  the  na- 
tion abroad;  he  must  have  the  possibility  of 
shaping  and  carrying  out  a  coherent  policy. 
Accommodating  special  or  parochial  inter- 
ests through  a  series  of  compromises  does 
not  necessarily  produce  coherence;  conten- 
tion between  the  executive  and  Congress 
risks  falling  between  two  stools  on  too  many 
grave  issues. 

The  two  branches  of  our  government  have 
shown  their  ability  in  recent  years  to  work 
cooperatively.  On  many  issues  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  reconciled  and  a  com- 
mon position  achieved — the  Romanian  trade 
agreement,  the  basic  direction  of  our  Middle 
East  policy,  the  preparation  for  the  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  many 
issues  in  arms  control  and  policy. 

Let  us  build  on  thse.  The  President  is  a 
man  of  Congress;  he  regards  its  members  as 
his  colleagues,  and  he  has  pledged  to  cooper- 
ate with  them.  The  Administration  will  make 
every  effort  to  consult,  inform,  and  work 
with  the  Congress  in  making  foreign  policy. 
And  let  me  say  that  the  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Administration  has  given 
strength  and  impetus  to  our  foreign  policy. 
When  we  are  divided,  when  partisanship 
produces  bitter  debates,  we  can  do  damage 
that  outlasts  our  present  emotions;  we  harm 
not  only  the  country's  fortunes  today  but  the 
hopes  of  future  generations.  But  when  we 
are  united  together  there  is  no  force  stronger 
than  the  power  of  free  men  acting  in  unity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  nation  has  gone 
through  a  searing  decade.  Assassination, 
war,  and  internal  turmoil  have  all  left  their 
mark  upon  us.  We  began  the  1960's  secure 
in  our  belief  in  the  goodness  of  our  purpose, 


confident  of  our  power  to  shape  our  future, 
and  proud  of  our  youthful  vitality.  Yet  15 
years  later,  tested  by  extraordinary  events, 
many  came  to  believe  that  we  were  powerless 
to  affect  the  world  and  that  our  boldness  had 
given  way  to  the  weariness  and  timidity  of 
old  age. 

Already  we  can  begin  to  see  that  the  pessi- 
mists, as  so  often,  spoke  too  soon.  Despite  a 
constitutional  crisis  unmatched  since  the 
1860's,  our  government  remains  strong  and 
our  freedoms  stand  undiminished.  People 
the  world  over  have  been  reminded  by  our 
adversity  that  their  only  real  hope  for  a 
better  life  lies  in  America's  continued  com- 
mitment to  a  free  and  peaceful  world.  The 
Administration  has  responded  by  making 
clear  that  we  will  not  retreat  from  our  obli- 
gations abroad  and  that  we  will  not  be 
shaken  by  divided  purpose  at  home. 

Once  again,  a  troubled  world  needs  a 
strong  and  confident  America.  It  offers  us  no 
simple  choices  but  rather  what  Americans 
have  always  welcomed:  a  challenge  to  our 
courage,  an  opportunity  to  fresh  accomplish- 
ment, a  summons  to  greatness. 


Questions  and  Answers   Following 
the   Secretary's  Birmingham  Address 

Press  release  411B  dated  August  15 

Chairman  J.  D.  "Jimmie"  Hayes,  presi- 
dent, Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 
.  .  .  Now,  Dr.  Kissinger  being  a  wise  man, 
I  do  not  question  his  decisions,  but  he  has  in- 
vited a  question-and-answer  session,  which 
I  think  perhaps  should  be  limited  to  15 
minutes. 

The  first  question:  Are  unions  going  to 
dictate  foreign  policy  regarding  loading  and 
shipping  of  grain  to  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries? [Applause.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  is  my  first  ex- 
perience in  having  a  question  applauded. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Administration  has  favored  the  sale 
of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  other 
countries.  As  I  pointed  out,  we  consider  our 
agricultural   productivity   one   of   our  most 
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important  national  assets,  including  the  field 
of  foreign  policy. 

We  regret  attempts  that  may  be  made  by 
individual  groups  to  influence  the  overall 
policy  by  such  measures.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
other  senior  officials  are  now  talking  to  the 
unions  concerned ;  and  we  are  trying  to  meet 
those  concerns  that  reflect  their  working  con- 
ditions, freight  rates,  or  similar  matters. 
We  hope  that  we  can  work  out  a  cooperative 
solution  very  rapidly,  because  we  think  it  is 
very  important.   [Applause.] 

Chairman  Hayes:  Do  you  have  comments 
on  the  reports  coming  out  of  Washington 
that  Israel  and  Egypt  are  close  to  signing 
a  peace  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  is  being  dis- 
cussed between  Israel  and  Egypt  at  this 
moment  is  not  a  final  peace  agreement,  but 
an  interim  step  which,  however,  if  it  is 
achieved,  would  mark  considerable  progress 
on  the  road  .to  peace,  perhaps  the  biggest 
single  one  that  has  yet  been  taken. 

The  two  parties  are  at  this  moment  still 
in  the  process  of  negotiation,  and  there  are 
still  important  issues  that  still  remain  to  be 
resolved.  However,  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  weeks.  The  two  sides,  with  Amer- 
ican mediation,  are  negotiating  with  each 
other  in  good  faith  and  seriously;  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  further  progress  can  be 
made.  We  should  know  within  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  whether  these  hopes  will  be  realized, 
but  certainly  over  recent  weeks  progress  has 
been  made.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  Hayes:  Perhaps  this  would  be 
the  appropriate  place  for  the  next  question. 
You,  Dr.  Kissinger,  have  been  quoted  in  the 
press  recently  as  saying  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  Israel — and  continuing  as  an  in- 
complete quotation — but  this  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  status  quo.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  no  legal,  formal  commitment  to  Israel 
in  the  sense  of  an  agreement  ratified  by 
the  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  close  historical  relationship.  And  succes- 
sive administrations  since  the  creation  of  the 


State  of  Israel — of  both  of  our  major  polit- 
ical parties — have  affirmed  that  the  survival 
and  security  of  Israel  represent  a  major 
American  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  progress 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  essential. 
We  have  supported  an  evolution  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
by  which  they  would  negotiate  a  peace  settle- 
ment and  in  which,  in  return  for  the  re- 
linquishing by  Israel  of  Arab  territories,  the 
Arab  countries  would  make  commitments 
toward  peace.  [Applause.] 

The  United  States  has  been  the  only  coun- 
try that  has  been  able  to  move  this  nego- 
tiating process  forward,  and  we  remain  com- 
mitted to  moving  the  process  forward.  Our 
basic  commitment  in  the  Middle  East,  there- 
fore, is  both  to  the  survival  and  security  of 
Israel  but  also  to  the  achievement  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  Hayes:  The  next  question  re- 
fers to  your  previous  remarks,  presumably 
about  Portugal.  The  question  is:  Do  you  have 
any  firm  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
aiding  the  Communist  Party's  efforts  to  sub- 
vert the  revolution  in  Portugal  for  its  own 
purposes? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Undoubtedly  there 
exists  a  school  of  thought  right  now  in  Wash- 
ington that  I  have  already  said  too  much 
about  Portugal.  [Laughter.] 

But  there  is  some  evidence  along  the  lines 
that  the  question  suggests.  But  above  all,  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  make  clear  the 
fundamental  American  attitude  toward  any 
future  action  that  might  be  contemplated. 

We  have  to  remember  that  events  in  Por- 
tugal have  their  own  dynamics  that  rest 
on  Portuguese  conditions.  We  also  have  to 
remember  that  the  influence  of  the  Western 
democracies  in  the  country  furthest  from  the 
Soviet  borders  in  Western  Europe  depends 
as  much  on  the  determination  of  the  Western 
countries  as  it  may  on  the  influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  Hayes:  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  we  are  living  in 
a  new  world  and  in  a  new  era  and  facing  a 
new  world  and  facing  a  new  era.  Would  you 
like  to  expand  on  those  comments? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  That's  another  45 
minutes.  [Laughter.]  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
be  very  patient. 

What  I  meant  with  this  remark  was  that, 
in  the  immediate  postwar  period,  the  world 
was  essentially  divided  into  two  big  blocs: 
the  Communist  bloc  on  the  one  side  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  lead,  the  Western  world 
on  the  other  with  the  United  States  in  the 
lead. 

In  the  30  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  conditions  have  changed  quite  funda- 
mentally. Western  Europe  and  Japan  have 
grown  in  strength  and  self-confidence  and 
in  their  ability  to  play  a  political  role.  The 
Communist  countries  are  characterized  by 
the  division  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  by  other 
fragmented  trends. 

In  addition,  the  growth  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  given  a  new  significance  to  the  nature 
of  military  power  so  that  where,  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period,  it  was  possible  to 
conduct  a  relatively  simple  foreign  policy, 
now  we  live  in  a  much  more  fluid  world 
requiring  much  more  complicated  decisions 
and  a  world  in  which  the  question  of  peace 
and  war  takes  on  added  urgency. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  create 
a  structure  in  which  all  these  divergent 
forces  can  find  a  place  in  which  we  can 
defend  our  values  and  our  interests,  but  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.   [Applause.] 

Chairman  Hayes:  We  are  going  to  have 
to  limit  it  to  about  two  more  questions  be- 
cause of  our  time.  This  one  says:  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, what  do  you  think  of  the  world  fund 
from  which  food  can  be  purchased  from  any 
country  where  supply  is  available,  instead  of 
a  world  food  bank? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  not  develop- 
ing now  a  world  food  bank.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  for  the  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  a  number  of  pro- 
posals which  include  proposals  in  the  field 
of  food,  in  which  our  purpose  is  to  use  our 
productivity  as  a  model  and  as  a  means  to 
show  how  scarce  resources  can  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  while  at  the  same 


time  giving  incentives  to  those  who  produce 
these  commodities. 

We  have  not  yet  finally  decided  on  what 
these  proposals  should  be. 

We  have  advocated  in  the  past  the  develop- 
ment of  an  agreement  for  nationally  held 
grain  reserves  which  would  help  our  farmers 
during  periods  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
demand  and  which  can  be  used  in  case  there 
are  major  catastrophes  in  the  world.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  negotiating  this  now. 

Another  purpose  of  this  scheme  would  be 
to  avoid  putting  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
being  the  sole  country  that  holds  reserves 
and,  by  establishing  requirements  for  other 
countries  holding  reserves,  to  create  a  con- 
stant market  for  our  agricultural  products. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman  Hayes:  We  are  approaching  our 
deadline.  This  is  the  last  question.  The  ques- 
tion is:  The  present  Administration  has  pro- 
moted the  philosophy  of  full  agricultural 
production  and  the  free  market  system.  Do 
you  think  the  government  has  a  fair  policy 
when  it  arbitrarily  restricts  the  exporting 
of  farm  commodities? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  sometimes  have  the 
impression  that  the  audience  likes  the  ques- 
tions better  than  the  answers.    [Laughter.] 

We  are  committed  to  full  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  the  free  market  system,  and  we 
are  not  conscious  that  we  have  arbitrarily 
restricted  the  exporting  of  farm  commodi- 
ties. 

In  the  present  situation  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that 
has  the  reserves  that  other  countries  must 
purchase.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about,  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
disposal  of  these  reserves — precisely  to  avoid 
the  pressures  against  the  free  market  system 
that  will  inevitably  develop  if  there  are  pre- 
cipitous actions. 

All  the  decisions  that  are  being  taken  now 
are  within  the  framework  of  the  free  market 
system,  and  they  are  designed  to  vindicate 
toward  the  farmers  our  request  to  them  for 
full  production  and  therefore  our  obligation 
to  help  them  move  that  production.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference   at  Birmingham   August   14 


Press  release  412  dated  August  14 

Mr.  Al  Fox  of  Birmingham  News:  Mr. 
Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  media 
of  Alabama  we  ivelcome  you  and  Mrs.  Kis- 
singer to  our  state.  And  we  appreciate  that 
you  have  taken  the  time  to  grant  us  this 
news  conference. 

Last  month  it  was  announced  that  negotia- 
tions, which  had  been  initiated  by  Senator 
Sparkman  apparently,  had  resulted  in  the 
return  of  some  $2  million  to  Southern  Air- 
ways from  a  plane  hijacked  from  Birming- 
ham. Just  how  big  a  step  is  that  toward 
renewing  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  consider  it 
a  positive  step  and  a  sign  of  good  will.  We 
have  indicated  on  our  side  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  begin  discussions  with  Cuba  to  see 
whether  the  outstanding  issues  can  be  set- 
tled. As  these  discussions  proceed,  we  will 
be  able  to  make  a  decision  on  when  the  time 
has  come  to  resume  diplomatic  relations. 
That  is  premature  now. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  other  point  that  I 
made  before,  which  is  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  count  concessions  that  are 
made  to  Senators  when  the  negotiations  start 
with  our  government.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  resorted  to  the 
Helsinki  agreement  to  protest  the  delayed 
decisions  of  the  Common  Market  on  eco- 
nomic or  financial  assistance  to  Portugal  and 
has  designs  to  interfere  with  that  country's 
internal  affairs.  Does  this  concept  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  agree  with  yours?  And 
is  there  any  other  Communist  action  to  which 
we  might  apply  the  same  standard  and  use 
the  same  appeal? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  do  not  agree  with 
this  interpretation  of  the  Helsinki  document, 
and  we  support  the  attitude  of  the  Common 


Market,  which  was  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  economic  assistance  to  a  demo- 
cratic Portugal.  That  is  what  I  expressed 
this  morning  in  my  speech.  So  we  do  not 
agree  with  this  interpretation,  and  our  policy 
was  stated  this  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  up  on  the 
question,  since  the  question  of  Portugal  has 
been  raised,  it  has  been  my  understanding 
that  you  consider  the  problems  in  Portugal 
arising  from  their  history  and  that — to  use 
one  of  your  phrases — the  wounds  have  been 
self-inflicted,  from  our  point  of  view.  Now 
you  seem  to  be  warning  the  Soviet  Union  to 
stay  out.  But  haven't  you<raised  a  strawman? 
What  has  the  Soviet  Union  done  to  interfere 
in  Portuguese  domestic  affairs? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  said  in  answer 
to  a  question  earlier,  what  I  said  this  morn- 
ing— what  I  have  said  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks— was  addressed  primarily  to  what 
might  be  done  in  the  future  and  to  some 
authoritative  press  comments  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  few 
days.  Basically  the  trends  in  Portugal  result 
from  internal  Portuguese  developments,  but 
the  situation  is  reaching  a  point  where  temp- 
tation for  outside  intervention  seems  to  be 
arising. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  received  a  report 
that  a  Colonel-General  Michael  Goleniewski, 
who  ivas  a  Polish  Army  intelligence  officer 
in  World  War  II,  had  identified  a  list  of  KGB 
and  GRU  agents  and  officers  which  have 
since  been  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted.  The 
general,  according  to  our  source,  also  identi- 
fied you,  Mr.  Kissinger,  as  having  worked 
for  a  Soviet  intelligence  network — code  name 
ODRA,  headquartered  in  West  Germany  dur- 
ing World  War  II — at  the  same  time  you 
were  a  U.S.  Army  counterintelligence  inter- 
rogator and  instructor  in  a  military  intelli- 
gence school  in  West  Germany.  Now,  is  this 
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true?  And  if  not,  how  do  you  explain  your 
name  being  on  General  Goleniewski's  list? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know  who 
Colonel  Goleniewski  is,  but  I  think  he  should 
be  given  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  United  States 
working  to  encourage  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  judged 
that  this  was  the  most  fruitful  area  for  our 
diplomatic  activity,  nor  has  there  been  any 
demand  for  our  services.  So  we  wish  the 
parties  well  in  efforts  to  settle  it,  but  we 
have  not  been  ourselves  directly  engaged. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  in  your  speech 
that  the  United  States  will  oppose  the  efforts 
of  the  minority  that  appears  to  be  subvert- 
ing revolution  for  its  own  purposes  in  Portu- 
gal.   What  precisely  do  you  mean? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  indicated 
that  we  will  support  a  democratic  Portugal, 
and  we  have  made  clear  our  preferences.  Be- 
yond that  there  is  not  an  enormous  amount 
we  can  do. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  there  is  also  the 
question  which  we  have  put  to  the  other 
NATO  allies ;  namely,  for  how  long  a  govern- 
ment, should  it  become  dominated  by  Com- 
munists, can  remain  in  the  NATO  alliance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  follow  that  up, 
please  ?  In  your  speech  you  also  spoke  about 
the  Soviet  Union  having  an  option  to  influ- 
ence, either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  course 
of  events  there.  What  do  you  have  in  mind 
by  influencing  the  course  of  events  directly 
or  indirectly — their  sending  in  military  ad- 
visers or  what? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Direct  activities  by 
its  citizens  or  by  people  under  its  direct 
control. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  practical  way  what 
benefit  does  the  average  American  get  from 
detente ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  benefit  to 
the  average  American  from  detente  is:  first 
of  all,  a  condition  of  absence  of  tension  and 


reduced  risk  of  war ;  secondly,  the  settlement 
of  a  number  of  outstanding  political  issues 
such  as,  for  example,  the  issue  of  Berlin; 
third,  restraint  in  other  areas  such  as  the 
Middle  East;  fourth,  an  easing  of  the  arms 
race.  And  in  return,  we  have  given  up  no 
American  interests. 

So  the  question  of  relaxation  of  tension 
is — we  should  not  delude  ourselves — an  issue 
that  will  be  faced  by  any  administration  at 
any  period.  The  objectives  that  I  have  de- 
scribed are  the  interests  of  all  Americans 
as  well  as  all  other  people,  and  that  is  what 
we  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  you 
have  a  meeting  this  afternoon  with  president 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Local 
1U10  of  the  Port  of  Mobile.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting,  specifically  in  relation  to 
the  ILA's  national  position  on  loading  grain? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  have  a  sep- 
arate meeting  with — 

Q.  He's  involved  in  a  meeting. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Whenever  I  make 
these  visits  around  the  country,  I  ask  the 
local  sponsors  to  organize  meetings  of  local 
leaders.  I  do  not  select  these  leaders ;  I  leave 
that  to  the  sponsors,  except  that  I  ask  them 
to  be  widely  representative.  It  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  is  on  the  minds 
of  these  leadership  groups  around  the  coun- 
try— this  plus  the  question  periods  at  the 
end  of  my  speeches.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  is  as  much  to  inform  me  as  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  express  our  views.  So 
I  do  not  expect  to  have  a  separate  conversa- 
tion with  this  gentleman  or  to  get  into  the 
question  of  grain  loading  or  any  such — this 
is  being  handled  in  Washington. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  except  for  the  Super  K 
cartoons,  you  have  not  been  in  political  car- 
toons until  recently;  and  you  have  been  de- 
picted as  giving  away  the  store  in  Helsinki. 
How  do  you  feel  personally  about  cartoons? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  like  the  first  set  of 
cartoons  better.  The  second  set  of  cartoons — 
I  wish  each  newspaper  would  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  their  cartoonists.  [Laughter.] 
As  I  keep  pointing  out  around  the  country, 
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my  father,  who  clips  the  newspaper  articles, 
does  not  clip  the  second  type. 

Now,  with  respect  to  giving  away  the 
store  in  Helsinki,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
get  Helsinki  in  perspective.  These  negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  for  over  three  years. 
For  at  least  a  year  and  a  half,  it  has  been 
known  that  in  all  probability  that  meeting 
would  end  with  a  summit.  The  conclusions 
were  perfectly  well  known.  The  United 
States  was  not  in  the  lead  of  this  negotia- 
tion, but  it  went  along  with  its  West  Euro- 
pean allies  and  the  other  34  countries  present 
there. 

So  suddenly  there  has  started  a  debate  on 
what?  The  recognition  of  frontiers?  You 
ask  yourself  "what  frontiers  ?"  The  frontiers 
in  the  Balkans  were  established  by  the  peace 
treaties  of  1946  and  1947,  in  which  we  par- 
ticipated. The  eastern  frontiers  of  Poland 
were  established  in  Yalta,  in  which  we  par- 
ticipated. The  western  frontiers  of  Poland 
were  established  provisionally  in  Potsdam, 
in  which  we  participated.  They  were  finally 
settled  between  the  Federal  Republic  and 
Poland  in  1971. 

There  are  no  unrecognized  frontiers  in 
Europe  today.  We  did  not  recognize  anything 
that  has  not  long  since  been  recognized  by 
other  countries  or  by  previous  American 
Administrations.  I  think  we  are  punishing 
ourselves  needlessly  here  over  an  issue  that 
was  not  the  principal  issue  at  Helsinki. 

The  new  things  that  were  added  to  exist- 
ing international  agreements  at  Helsinki 
were  all  things  that  were  in  our  favor.  They 
were  the  human  contacts;  they  were  the 
peaceful  changes  of  frontiers.  Therefore  I 
believe  that  these  cartoons  and  other  com- 
mentaries are  totally  wrong. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the 
reports  of  an  American  presence  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  two  questions:  Can  you  tell  us 
whether,  in  fact,  there  will  be  an  American 
presence  in  the  passes  in  the  Sinai?  And 
number  two,  if  the  agreement  should  call  for 
such  a  presence,  is  it  your  intention  to  consult 
with  Congress?  Or,  going  beyond  that,  is  it 
your  intention  not  to  allow  an  American 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  unless  you  have 


congressional  endorsement  for  such  an  ac- 
tion ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  your 
first  question,  obviously  there  is  no  agree- 
ment as  of  now.  There  is  not  even  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  particular  concept  of  an 
American  presence.  Therefore  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity,  except  in  a  general  way, 
to  sound  out  certain  congressional  leaders 
about  the  concept,  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  put  before  them  any  concrete  propositions. 

Secondly,  if  there  is  to  be  an  American 
presence,  it  will  under  no  circumstances  be 
a  military  presence.  The  only  presence  that 
could  possibly  be  considered  is  a  presence 
of  American  civilian  unarmed  volunteers  at 
the  request  of  both  parties  to  perform  very 
limited  technical  functions,  and  in  very  small 
numbers. 

Thirdly,  if  this  happens,  the  United  States 
would  not  proceed  with  it  without  congres- 
sional endorsement.  We  are  not  talking 
about  consultation.  We  would  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  this. 

Q.  You  would? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  would  ask  the 
Congress  to  vote  before  we  would  proceed. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  this  is  fundamentally  a 
farm  meeting.  How  do  you  visualize  the  role 
of  the  American  farmer  in  feeding  the  so- 
called  hungry  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  United 
States  has  the  greatest  agricultural  produc- 
tivity in  the  world.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  country  that  consistently  produces  re- 
serves in  the  sense  of  surpluses.  Therefore, 
American  farm  productivity  is  one  of  our 
great  assets,  if  we  can  put  it  into  the  service 
of  the  overall  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy 
— as  we  have  been  able  to,  thanks  to  the 
productivity  of  our  farmers  and  their  will- 
ingness to  produce  at  full  capacity. 

So  the  primary  contribution  that  our  farm- 
ers can  make  is  to  continue  to  produce  at 
full  capacity.  We  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  farm  leaders  about  how 
the  product  can  be  moved  in  a  way  that 
causes  the  least  disruption  of  our  own  do- 
mestic markets.    But  these  are  matters  that 
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are  being  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  moment,  and  I  think  it  is 
working  reasonably  well. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  serious  is  the 
threat  to  our  security  with  the  Turkish 
ouster  of  our  forces,  and  do  you  foresee  a 
return  of  these  bases  to  our  control  very 
soon  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Turkey  has  not  yet 
ousted  our  forces.  Turkey  has  prohibited 
our  bases  from  operating.  The  Administra- 
tion has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  decision 
to  embargo  aid  to  Turkey  and  the  conse- 
quent closing  of  our  bases  have  a  very  seri- 
ous effect  on  our  national  security — first, 
because  these  bases  are  the  source  of  irre- 
placeable intelligence;  secondly,  because 
Turkey  is  one  of  the  key  countries  in  NATO ; 
and  thirdly,  because  the  decision  does  not 
help  the  countries  it  is  designed  to  help. 

We  have  opposed  this  decision.  We  have 
appealed  to  the  Congress  to  reverse  it.  We 
do  so  not  to  win  an  argument  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  having  voted 
on  the  basis  of  our  recommendations;  but 
we  think  this  is  a  matter  of  overwhelming 
national  interest;  and  we  hope  that  the 
House  will  reverse  itself  when  it  returns. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  con- 
cerning Turkey.  There  are  about  3,000 
Greeks  in  the  Birmingham,  area,  and  recent- 
ly they  became  very  enraged  about  what 
happened  and  they  wrote  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  They  are  similar  to  other  ethnic 
groups  around  the  United  States  with  a  lot 
of  influence.  Regarding  Turkey,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  influence  or  pressure  put  by  such 
ethnic  minorities? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  been  at 
the  receiving  end  of  this  from  various  groups, 
so  I  have  had  direct  exposure  to  it. 

I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  various  ethnic 
groups  will  feel  passionately  about  the  in- 
terests of  their  ancestral  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  representatives  of 
these  ethnic  groups  think  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Even  if  we  differ  occa- 
sionally with  their  conception  of  these  in- 


terests, their  motivation  without  any  ques- 
tion is  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  group 
that  is  concerned  with  American  foreign 
policy. 

On  certain  issues,  it  can  happen  that  eth- 
nic groups  feel  passionately  beyond  what 
would  be  our  assessment  of  even  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  or  group  that  they 
represent.  This  has  been  our  view  of  some 
of  the  pressures  from  the  Greek  constituents. 
We  believe  that  the  best  means  of  producing 
a  settlement  on  Cyprus  and  of  helping  Greece 
as  well  as  Cyprus  would  be  to  follow  our 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  em- 
bargo, because  it  would  enhance  our  influ- 
ence in  Turkey.  They  have  another  judg- 
ment. But  I  think,  in  the  nature  of  our 
system  of  a  country  composed  of  so  many 
different  ethnic  groups,  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  these  pressures  exist;  and  I  would  not 
criticize  them. 

Q.  Just  to  follow  up,  if  I  may,  to  your, 
answer  to  Mr.  Kalb's  [Bernard  Kalb,  CBS 
News]  question.  If  you  do  go  to  the  Middle 
East  and  the  issue  of  American  presence 
in  the  Sinai  is  raised,  are  you  suggesting 
now  that  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  reach  an 
interim  agreement  without  coming  back  and 
getting  congressional  approval  first? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  are  not  party 
to  the  agreement.  But  the  parties  would  have 
to  understand  that  it  would  require  congres- 
sional approval.  And  since  there  would  be 
some  period  of  time  before  such  an  agree- 
ment could  be  implemented  anyway,  we  be- 
lieve the  Congress  would  act — we  would 
certainly  ask  the  Congress  to  act  expeditious- 
ly, but  we  will  ask  for  congressional  approval 
before  we  actually  encourage  Americans  to 
go  there — encourage,  because  we  will  not 
send  anybody;  it  would  have  to  be  volun- 
teers. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  then  that  Congress  could 
effectively  veto  an  interim  agreement  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  On  the  basis  of  the 
consultations  that  we  have  had,  we  do  not 
expect  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
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gram  has  not  been  labeled  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess. How  is  it  that  agricultural  sales  to 
other  nations  are  going  to  help  our  foreign 
policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all,  I 
would  not  agree  that  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  has  not  been  a  success.  I  think  it 
has  on  the  whole  been  a  very  substantial 
success.  Agricultural  sales  to  other  coun- 
tries, in  a  world  in  which  the  disposition  of 
commodities  becomes  one  of  the  principal 
international  issues,  can  set  an  example  for 
the  manner  in  which  other  international 
commodities  should  be  handled;  and  second- 
ly, if  conducted  on  a  long-term  basis,  can 
lead  to  a  set  of  arrangements  that  would  be 
of  mutual  benefit  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  other  countries. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  to  the  technicians 
again.  Just  a  month  ago  in  Milwaukee  you 
were  considering  either  military  or  civilian 
technicians.  What  has  happened  to  make  you 
rule  out  military? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  remember 
that  I — I  think  you  must  have  misunder- 
stood what  I  said  then.  But  whatever  I  may 
have  said  then,  our  policy  is  clearly  the  one 
that  I  have  stated  now.  We  are  talking 
about  civilians — volunteers — approved  by 
Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  the  secu- 
rity and  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Is 
there  any  geographical  configuration  which 
you  envision  within  which  Israel's  security 
and  survival  is  in  doubt? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  thought 
it  wise  for  the  United  States  to  put  forward 
a  proposal  on  a  final  settlement,  which  we 
believe  should  be  negotiated  between  the 
parties  concerned  and  which  must  have  ele- 
ments of  final  frontiers  matched  by  com- 
plete peace  commitments  on  the  other  side. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
draw  these  lines. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  30  years  after  the  atom- 
ic bombs  were  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  there  is  still  criticism.  Do  you 
think  it  was  necessary  that  we  explode  the 


nuclear  bombs  in  populated  areas  to  bring 
a  quicker  end  to  the  war? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  learned  in  my 
time  in  Washington  that,  in  making  complex 
decisions,  it  is  very  easy  in  retrospect  to 
draw  certain  conclusions  when  one  does  not 
know  all  the  pressures  that  operated  on  the 
people  concerned  and  when  the  facts  are 
clearer  now  than  they  were  then.  Therefore 
I  would  be  very  hesitant  to  second-guess  a 
group  of  serious  and  concerned  people  with 
30  years'  hindsight. 

Senator  Sparkman:  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I 
say  just  a  word  on  that? 

The  Secretary  was  not  there  when  that 
happened.  That  was  1946.  I  was  there.  I 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  General 
Marshall,  who  was  then  Chief  of  Staff,  as 
I  recall,  testified  before  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  that  dropping  that  bomb 
on  Hiroshima,  as  much  as  it  may  have 
shocked  us,  saved  probably  a  million  Amer- 
ican lives  that  it  would  have  cost  us  had  we 
invaded  Japan.  It  prevented  the  invasion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir,  in  your  speech  you 
spoke  of  those  who  use  tough  rhetoric  and 
urge  policies  of  deliberate  confrontation. 
Since  we  are  in  Alabama  in  a  political  year 
now,  ivoidd  you  include  Governor  Wallace 
in  that  group  of  folks? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  read  any 
of  his  recent  speeches,  but  I  would  include 
anybody  who  uses  tough  rhetoric.  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  determine  who  that  might  be. 
But  I  think  that  anybody  who  attacks  the 
basic  policy  should  not  only  attack  it  but 
should  spell  out  an  alternative  and  indicate 
the  precise  implications  of  his  alternative. 
I  am  not  talking  about  individuals;  I  am 
talking  about  policy  directions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  woidd  like  to  return  to 
the  question  of  the  Cuban  return  of  ransom 
for  a  moment.  It  is  apparent  from  the  re- 
ports we  have  received  down  here  that  the 
State  Department  had  only  a  marginal  part 
in  Senator  Sparkman's  negotiations.  I  was 
wondering  if  a  possible  explanation  for  this 
could   be   that  there  are  recurring  reports 
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that  the  State  Department,  unless  a  matter 
has  your  personal  attention,  doesn't  know 
what  to  do. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  this  mat- 
ter has  my  personal  attention,  so  it  is  not  a 
good  example.  Secondly,  I  am  delighted  by 
the  result  of  this  negotiation  and  by  Senator 
Sparkman's  role  in  it.  Thirdly,  with  re- 
spect to  the  State  Department,  there  are  cer- 
tain myths  that  are  going  to  be  repeated  no 
matter  what  I  may  say  or  do.  It  will  be 
repeated  that  I  am  secretive  even  though  I 
am  sure  I  have  given  more  public  speeches, 
held  more  press  conferences,  and  met  with 
more  congressional  committees  than  any 
Secretary  of  State  before  me. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  State  Department 
has  no  authority,  even  though  I  think  most 
observers  will  have  to  agree  that  we  have 
now  the  best  group  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
that  has  been  assembled  in  decades,  that 
they  are  known  for  their  strong  personali- 
ties, and  that  the  best  way  to  work  with  me 
in  the  State  Department  is  to  have  strong 
views  of  your  own.  So  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect.  The  thing  that  I  hope  will 
last  longest  of  the  organizational  changes 
that  have  been  made  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  the  quality,  in  a  policy  sense,  of  the 
people  that  are  now  in  key  positions. 

Though  the  matter  of  Cuba  happens  to 
have  my  personal  attention  on  top  of  it,  I 
can  operate  as  I  do  only  because  the  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  and  the  Under  Secretaries 
are  men  of  initiative  and  imagination. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bloomer,  managing  editor, 
Birmingham  News:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think 
it  is  time  for  me  to  speak.  And  I  wish  to 
express  on  behalf  of  the  Alabama  press  our 
appreciation  for  your  being  with  us,  and 
particularly  for  your  candid  answers  to  our 
questions.  I  would  also  like  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Sparkman  for  being  with 
us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  {Applause.'] 


U.S.  Takes  Steps  To  Conform 
With  OAS  Action   on  Cuba 

Department  Statement x 

The  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  OAS, 
acting  under  the  Rio  Treaty,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  July  29  which  allows  each  member 
state  to  determine  for  itself  the  nature  of  its 
economic  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Cuba.  That  action  grew  out 
of  an  earlier  decision  by  the  members  of  the 
OAS,  on  July  25,  to  adopt  a  protocol  of 
amendment  to  the  Rio  Treaty  which,  once 
ratified,  will  lift  sanctions  by  a  simple1 
majority  vote. 

In  keeping  with  this  action  by  the  OAS, 
the  United  States  is  modifying  the  aspects 
of  our  Cuban  denial  policy  which  affect  other 
countries.  Effective  today,  August  21,  1975, 
it  will  be  U.S.  policy  to  grant  licenses  permit- 
ting transactions  between  U.S.  subsidiaries 
and  Cuba  for  trade  in  foreign-made  goods 
when  those  subsidiaries  are  operating  ir 
countries  where  local  law  or  policy  favors 
trade  with  Cuba.  Specific  licenses  will  con- 
tinue to  be  required  in  each  case,  and  they 
will  remain  subject  to  regulations  concerning 
U.S.-origin  parts,  components,  strategic 
goods,  and  technology. 

In  order  to  conform  further  with  the  OAS 
action,  we  are  taking  appropriate  steps  so 
that  effective  immediately  countries  which 
allow  their  ships  or  aircraft  to  carry  goods 
to  and  from  Cuba  are  not  penalized  by  loss 
of  U.S.  bilateral  assistance.  We  are  initiating 
steps  to  modify  regulations  which  deny 
bunkering  in  the  United  States  to  third- 
country  ships  engaged  in  the  Cuba  trade.  We 
will  also  seek  legislation  to  eliminate  similar 
restrictions  on  title  I,  P.L.  480,  food  sales  to 
third  countries. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Aug.  21  by 
Robert  L.  Funseth,  Director,  Office  of  Press  Rela- 
tions. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News   Conference  at  Vail,  Colo.,  August   17 


Press  release  413  dated  August  17 

Mr.  Ronald  H.  Nessen,  Press  Secretary  to 
President  Ford:  Let  me  read  you  two  state- 
ments, and  then  Henry  will  be  here  to  brief. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  will  travel  to 
the  Middle  East  next  week,  leaving  Washing- 
ton on  August  20.  The  discussions  the  United 
States  has  been  conducting  with  the  parties 
concerned,  looking  toward  an  interim  agree- 
ment, have  progressed  to  the  point  where  the 
parties  and  the  President  believe  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  travel  to 
the  area  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  talks  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  Secretary's  visit 
to  the  Middle  East  will  include  several  Arab 
countries  and  Israel. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  read  you  a 
statement. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Nessen  read  a  statement  by 
President  Ford,  the  text  of  which  follows.] 

'T  have  worked  many  hours  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  analyzing  and  assessing  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  have  now 
directed  him  to  return  to  that  region  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  discussions  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  the  parties  will  success- 
fully conclude  an  interim  agreement,  which 
not  only  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
parties  involved  but  also  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  entire  Middle  East  region  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  world. 

"I  am  sure  all  Americans  join  me  in  wish- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  success  on  this 
critically  important  mission." 


We  will  go  straight 


Secretary  Kissinger: 
to  the  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  some  of 
the  issues  that  remain  outstanding  that  you 
are  going  to  be  working  on? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  made  good 
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progress  on  many  of  the  issues.  We  have 
agreement  in  principle  on  some  of  the  lines, 
but  some  details  remain  to  be  negotiated. 

We  still  have  to  work  out  the  protocols  and 
the  details  of  the  various  disposition  of 
forces  after  another  interim  agreement  has 
been  made. 

There  will  be  complicated  issues  of  civilian 
administration,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
issues  of  principle  there  remaining  outstand- 
ing. However,  it  is  the  President's  judgment, 
the  judgment  of  the  parties,  and  my  own  that 
in  the  light  of  the  good  will  that  has  been 
shown  by  both  parties  in"  recent  weeks,  in 
light  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  the 
remaining  differences  are  surmountable;  and 
this  is  the  attitude  with  which  I  am  going 
there. 


Q.  Mr.    Secretary,    would    you    say 
peace  is  at  hand  in  the  Middle  East  ? 


that 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  haven't  used  that 
line  for  four  years.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Where  are  you  going,  exactly? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Wait  a  minute.  You 
don't  think  I  am  finished  with  a  30-second 
answer.  I  haven't  even  placed  my  verb  yet. 
[Laughter.] 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  peace  agreement. 
This  is  an  interim  step  toward  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  if  it  should  succeed.  The 
issues  between  Israel  and  the  other  countries 
remain  to  be  resolved,  and  the  United  States 
remains  committed  to  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  as  called  for  by  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Israel  and  all 
the  other  parties  that  we  are  in  touch  with 
agree  that  this  will  not  be  the  end  of  the 
process,  but  a  stage  in  the  process.  Neverthe- 
less, if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be,  and  it  can  be, 
a  very  big  step.  It  would  be  the  first  agree- 
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ment  that  has  been  made  between  an  Arab 
state  and  Israel  not  under  the  immediate  im- 
pact of  military  hostilities,  the  first  one  that 
will  require  some  complicated  arrangement 
of  cooperation. 

Therefore  we  hope  that  it  will  be  a  step 
toward  that  just  and  lasting  peace  which  we 
are  committed  to  try  to  bring  about. 

I  think,  Fran  [Frances  L.  Lewine,  Asso- 
ciated Press] ,  you  had  a  question. 

Q.  What  countries  are  you  going  to, 
exactly  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  going  first  to 
Israel.  From  there  I  will  go  to  Alexandria, 
where  President  Sadat  will  be.  Then  we  will 
have  a  shuttle,  which  we  do  not  think  should 
be  as  extended  as  the  recent  shuttles  have 
been,  because  many  issues  of  principle  have 
already  been  settled;  but  while  I  am  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  expect  to  visit  Damascus, 
Amman,  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  discuss  with 
the  other  Arab  countries  our  conception  of 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  suggested  a  U.S. 
monitoring  team  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
isn't  this  fraught  with  danger,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  tied  to  any  money  agree- 
ments of  aid  to  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  idea  of  possible 
monitoring  team  has  as  yet  not  been  finally 
decided.  It  is  an  issue  that  was  first  raised 
and  which  we  have  made  clear  we  would 
agree  to  do  only  if  both  of  the  parties  join  in. 

We  have  also  made  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can participation  would  be  of  an  entirely 
technical  nature;  that  is  to  say,  we  would 
man  certain  kinds  of  warning  equipment 
whose  results  would  be  given  to  both  sides 
and  the  United  Nations. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  U-2  flights  we  are  now  undertaking 
at  the  request  of  both  parties.  Any  Ameri- 
cans that  are  going  to  the  Middle  East  would 
go  only  if  approved  by  the  Congress.  It 
would  be  volunteers.  They  would  have  no 
military  mission  of  any  kind;  and  their  pri- 
mary function,  their  exclusive  function, 
would  be  to  give  warning  information  to 
both  sides  and  to  the  United  Nations;  and 
their  numbers  would  be  very  small. 


Q.  Who  suggested  it,  and  is  it  tied  to  any 
aid? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  issue  of  warning 
stations  depends  on  the  issue  of  the  aid.  The 
issue  of  the  aid  in  turn  to  Israel  has  been 
discussed  with  Israel  for  many  months,  as 
we  have,  for  that  matter,  discussed  aid  pro- 
grams with  Arab  countries  for  many 
months. 

We  will  submit  in  September,  I  would  ex- 
pect, an  aid  package  for  the  entire  Middle 
East,  including  Israel  and  those  Arab  coun- 
tries that  have  been  the  recipients  of  aid  last 
year;  and  this  has  been  entrained  as  part  of 
the  reassessment  in  any  event. 

Q.  How  much  money  does  it  entail? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  has 
not  yet  made  the  final  decision  about  the 
amount  that  we  will  request  from  the  Con- 
gress, but  this  grows  out  of  technical  studies 
that  we  are  undertaking  jointly  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  parties  and  particularly  the 
needs  of  Israel. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  alongside  whatever 
agreements  may  be  reached  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  will  there  also  be  third-party 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
both  of  these  parties,  and  what  will  their 
nature  be? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  still  do  not  have 
any  actual  documents  that  have  been  agreed 
to  between  the  parties.  All  we  have  are  cer- 
tain agreements  in  principle  about  the  out- 
lines of  a  possible  agreement. 

In  the  disengagement  agreements,  there 
was  a  formal  agreement,  then  there  was  a 
protocol  that  was  attached  to  that  agree- 
ment, then  there  was  separate  understanding 
between  the  parties  in  which  the  United 
States  acted  as  an  intermediary  and  trans- 
mitted assurances  from  one  party  to  the 
other. 

Everything  in  which  the  United  States  is 
involved  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  to  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee. 
There  will  be  no  secret  understandings  that 
are  not  submitted. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  set  yourself 
a  time  limit  for  this  particular  trip? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  to  be  back  on 
September  1  or  2  to  speak  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly.  That  I  have 
to  do  in  any  event  no  matter  what  the  state 
of  the  negotiations  is. 

Now,  it  is  theoretically  possible  I  might 
go  back  to  the  Middle  East  from  there,  but 
[  hope  that  we  can  make  sufficient  progress 
in  10  days.  But  I  don't  want  to  operate 
against  a  deadline.  These  issues — even  when 
there  is  agreement  in  principle,  the  issues 
are  enormously  complex  and  there  are  so 
many  different  aspects  of  civilian  as  well  as 
military  arrangements  that  have  to  be  made 
that  I  would  hate  to  tie  myself  too  closely. 

Mr.  Beckman  [Aldo  B.  Beckman,  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service]. 

Q.  I  have  two  questions.  One,  can  you  tell 
us  if  the  American  volunteers  will  be  armed, 
and  secondly,  ivhen  your  earlier  shuttle 
failed,  I  seem  to  recall  your  saying  you 
wouldn't  go  back  unless  there  was  a  90  per- 
cent chance  of  success.  Is  there  a  90  percent 
chance  of  success  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  have  to  remem- 
ber even  if  you  say  there  is  a  90  percent 
chance  of  success,  if  it  fails,  it  fails  100  per- 
cent. We  think  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
success — whether  you  express  it  at  80  per- 
cent or  90  percent,  that  is  just  guessing  at 
it — we  think  there  is  now  a  good  chance  of 
success,  or  the  President  would  not  have 
authorized  my  return. 

What  was  the  other  question  ? 

Q.  Will  the  American  volunteers  be 
armed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  yet 
worked  out  this  arrangement.  If  they  are 
armed,  it  would  be  only  for  self-defense.  It 
would  not  be  for  military  operations.  It 
would  only  be  personal  arms  for  really  very 
immediate  self-defense.  They  will  not  be 
authorized,  under  any  circumstances,  to  con- 
duct military  operations  or  to  defend  them- 
selves against  military  forces.  If  they  have 
arms,  it  would  be  against  marauders,  but 
they  are  not  there  for  a  military  function, 
and  we  are  talking  about  very  small  numbers 
of  about  100  or  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  this  force  be  a  uni- 


lateral American  force  or  will  it  be  part  of  a 
U.N.  force? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  talk  about  something  that  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  to  and  finally  worked  out.  In  any 
event,  there  will  be  a  U.N.  force  standing 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  a  zone  of  a 
greater  depth  than  has  ever  existed  between 
the  hostile  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

So  these  would  not  be  in  direct  contact 
with  either  of  the  hostile  parties.  They  would 
work  more  closely  with  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  compensate  Israel  for  the  loss  of  the 
Sinai  oilfields? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  discussing 
with  Israel  not  so  much  compensation  for  the 
Sinai  oil,  but  arrangements  for  alternative 
supplies  of  Sinai  oil  if  Israel  has  difficulty 
arranging  them  for  itself.  We  will  take  into 
account,  in  arriving  at  the  economic  aid 
figure,  the  additional  foreign  exchange  re- 
quirement for  Israel  in  the  purchase  of  oil. 

Q.  So  we  are  going  to  pay  for  the  replace- 
ments? That  is  what  it  amounts  to? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  isn't  going  to  be 
done  exactly  on  that  basis,  but  it  will  be 
taken  into  account. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  change  the  sub- 
ject, could  you  explain  to  us  the  situation 
surrounding  the  transfer  of  Ambassador 
Carter  [W.  Beverly  Carter,  Jr.,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Tanzania]  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge — and  I  am  not  always  told  every- 
thing in  the  State  Department — Ambassador 
Carter  has  not  been  transferred  out  of  the 
State  Department.  We  have  avoided  any 
comment  on  a  situation  which,  quite  frankly, 
has  not  always  been  reported  with  full  ac- 
curacy. 

The  problem  that  arises  in  the  case  of  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  Americans  has  to  be  seen 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  individual  case 
but  in  relation  to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  jeopardy  all  over  the  world. 
In  every  individual  case,  the  overwhelming 
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temptation  is  to  go  along  with  what  is  being 
asked. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  terrorist  groups  get 
the  impression  that  they  can  force  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  United  States  and  an  acqui- 
escence in  their  demands,  then  we  may  save 
lives  in  one  place  at  the  risk  of  hundreds  of 
lives  everywhere  else. 

Therefore  it  is  our  policy — in  order  to  save 
lives  and  in  order  to  avoid  undue  pressure  on 
Ambassadors  all  over  the  world,  it  is  our 
policy  that  American  Ambassadors  and 
American  officials  not  participate  in  negotia- 
tions on  the  release  of  victims  of  terrorists 
and  that  terrorists  know  that  the  United 
States  will  not  participate  in  the  payment  of 
ransom  and  in  the  negotiation  for  it. 

In  any  individual  case,  this  requires  heart- 
breaking decisions.  It  is  our  view  that  it 
saves  more  lives  and  more  jeopardy  and  that 
it  will  help  Ambassadors,  who  can  then  hide 
behind  firm  rules  rather  than  leave  it  to  the 
individual  decision. 

I  think  Ambassador  Carter  is  a  distin- 
guished Foreign  Service — he  is  not  a  Foreign 
Service  officer — he  is  a  distinguished  Am- 
bassador, and  he  has  served  well  in  Tanzania. 
I  do  not  want  to  engage  in  a  debate  in  which 
his  concerns  are  very  easily  understandable 
and  which  we  are  trying  to  handle  in  as  com- 
passionate a  manner  as  we  can  and  without 
penalizing  any  individual  concerned.  But 
there  are  important  issues  of  principle  in- 
volved here. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  Ambassa- 
dor Carter?  He  has  the.  impression  he  has 
been  transferred  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  Ambas- 
sador Carter  would  be  better  advised  to  deal 
with  the  responsible  officials  of  the  State 
Department  than  to  engage  in  an  independ- 
ent publicity  campaign  of  his  own. 

We  are  reluctant  to  put  forward  our  view 
of  the  situation,  because  we  do  not  believe  it 
would  help  anybody.  We  are  trying  to  main- 
tain a  principle  that  terrorists  cannot  nego- 
tiate with  American  officials,  and  we  are  do- 
ing this  in  order  to  protect  the  thousands 
of  Americans  that  could  become  victims  all 


over  the  world  if  we  once  started  that  proc- 
ess, and  not  only  the  American  tourists  and 
students  but  also  American  officials. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  more  question  on 
this.  I  understand  that  President  Ford  wrote 
a  letter  to  President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 
thanking  him  for  his  cooperation  in  this 
problem. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  that  that  cooperation  included  re- 
leasing ttvo  of  the  terrorists  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  kidnaped  the  four  young  students. 
Now,  isn't  that  cooperating  with  terrorists? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  After  the  event, 
President  Ford  did  indeed  write  this  letter, 
and  in  each  individual  case  it  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  of  how  rigidly  that  line  is  drawn 
and  at  what  point  one  believes  that  the  line 
has  been  breached.  In  any  event,  Ambassa- 
dor Carter  has  not  been  transferred  out  of 
the  State  Department. 

Q.  But  out  of  his  post? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  really  am  trying  to 
avoid  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  issue,  I 
think  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Q.  Can  we  get  a  kind  of  outline  of  what 
the  accords  have  been  in  terms  of  what  has 
been  printed?  Is  that  the  passes  and  the  oil- 
fields? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  I  can 
go  into  something  in  which  there  are  so 
many  items  that  have  only  been  agreed  in 
principle  and  so  many  items  that  are  not  yet 
agreed  to  at  all.  Some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  printed  are  roughly  accurate.  Some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  printed  are  not 
accurate.  I  would  not  go  firmly  with  any  one 
of  them. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  same  question. 
Are  the  reports  of  the  agreement  in  principle 
for  a  pullback  from  the  passes  and  the  oil- 
fields in  exchange  for  a  guarantee  of  nonbel- 
ligerence  accurate?  Is  that  the  general  scope 
of  the  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  think  the  is- 
sue of  a  formal  issue  of  nonbelligerence  is 
now  before  us,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 
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not  to  go  into  the  precise  details  of  the  geo- 
graphic separation  until  we  are  a  little 
further  ahead  in  the  negotiations. 

But  it  is  known,  of  course,  that  the  nego- 
tiations have  involved  the  passes  and  the  oil- 
fields, and  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in 
answer  to  another  question,  that  some  of  the 
economic  discussions  with  Israel  involved  the 
problem  of  how  to  deal  with  Israel's  foreign 
exchange  problems  in  the  absence  of  the  oil- 
fields; so  that  is  a  speculation  that  would  be 
proper. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  see  Mr.  Gromyko 
[Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gro- 
myko] on  this  trip? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  expect  to  see 
him,  no,  not  on  this  trip.  I  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Gromyko  next  when  he  comes  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  middle  of  September. 

Q.  Between  now  and  then,  will  there  be 
any  special  arrangements  or  efforts  to  keep 
the  Russians  posted? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  will  stay  in  touch 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  keep  them  gen- 
erally informed. 

Q.  As  you  pointed  out,  if  there  is  an  in- 
terim agreement,  can  you  give  us  a  more 
specific  idea  of  the  territories  Israel  may 
have  to  give  up? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out  on 
other  occasions,  in  a  lasting  peace,  a  lasting 
peace  will  have  to  settle  the  frontier  of 
Israel  not  just  with  Egypt  but  with  all  of  its 
neighbors.  It  will  have  to  take  into  account 
the  Palestinian  problem.  It  will  have  to  spell 
out  in  great  detail  the  reciprocal  obligations 
for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  countries. 
And  it  will  have  to  include  guarantees — in- 
ternational, multilateral,  bilateral,  whatever 
may  be  devised  for  the  final  arrangements. 

This  interim  agreement  which  we  are  now 
talking  about  is  a  step,  we  hope  a  significant 
step,  toward  this,  but  it  will  still  be  only  a 
partial — we  will  only  have  traveled  a  part 
of  the  road. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answering  Jim 
Haughton's  question,  you  said  the  formal  is- 
sue   of    nonbelligerency,    which    is    not    a 
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question  here,  but  what  is  Israel  going  to 
need  in  the  way  of  some  guidance,  and  what 
is  Israel  going  to  get?  You  have  talked  about 
the  oilfields  and  the  passes. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  think  I  ought 
to  be  into  the  provisions  of  an  agreement 
which  has  so  far  been  negotiated  in  a  rather 
cumbersome  process  through  Washington  in 
which  there  are  no  documents  yet  agreed  to 
by  both  sides,  but  only  some  concepts  and 
general  lines,  and  that  will  all  be  apparent 
when  the  agreement  is  negotiated,  hopefully 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  compensation  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called  for  the  loss  of  the 
oilfields,  are  you  talking  about  American 
compensation,  American  aid?  Are  you  talk- 
ing about  Arab  aid  or  some  other  form? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  the  impres- 
sion, but  I  have  to  confirm  that  when  I  get 
out  there,  that  the  Arabs  a-re  not  yet  ready  to 
compensate  Israel  for  any  loss  of  oil  reve- 
nues. We  are  talking  about  the  fact  that  in 
setting  the  aid  level  for  Israel,  we  will  take 
into  account  the  foreign  exchange  losses  that 
Israel  will  suffer  if,  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ments, it  gives  up  the  oilfields. 

I  think  I  will  take  one  more  question. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  whether  you 
heard  from  the  Israeli  Cabinet  this  morning? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  announcement 
is  based  on  the  decision  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
to  invite  me  to  come  to  Israel. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  about  it?  This 
morning  there  ivas  a  question  about  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  there  was  in  the 
sense  that  the  Israeli  Cabinet  had  to  approve 
what  the  negotiating  team  and  we  worked 
out  during  the  course  of  last  week,  and  until 
the  Israeli  Cabinet  had  formally  approved 
the  results  of  last  week's  negotiations,  we 
could  not  announce  that  a  shuttle  could,  in 
fact,  take  place. 

Q.  When  are  you  leaving  here? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  leaving  here 
tomorrow  afternoon,  and  I  am  leaving  Wash- 
ington Wednesday  around  midnight. 
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Address  by  President  Ford  1 


I  am  very,  very  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  my  fellow  Legionnaires 
about  two  things  which  the  American  Legion 
has  always  held  dear:  freedom  and  peace — 
for  our  country  and  for  the  world. 

Freedom  always  comes  first.  Let  there  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  Patrick  Henry  an- 
swered that  question  for  all  of  us  some  200 
years  ago.  The  marines,  the  seamen,  and  the 
airmen  who  rescued  the  Mayaguez  gave  the 
same  clear  answer  which  was  heard  'round 
the  world.  All  Americans  are  terribly  proud 
of  their  success. 

But  in  today's  world  of  technological 
terror,  with  weapons  of  awesome  sophistica- 
tion and  destructiveness,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  freedom  as  we  know  it  could  survive 
another  all-out  war.  It  is  even  questionable 
whether  a  free  society  such  as  ours  could  sur- 
vive an  all-out,  unrestricted  arms  race. 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  this 
dilemma  that  has  faced  the  American  people 
and  their  government  since  the  postwar  Ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower.  The  question  is  this:  How  do  we 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  our  freedom 
and  that  of  our  allies?  How  do  we  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  worldwide?  And  how 
do  we,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  general 
peace  and  create  conditions  that  reduce  the 
chances  of  war?  How  do  we  control  the 
tremendous  cost  of  maintaining  the  capabili- 
ties required  for  a  potential  major  war? 

These  are  exceedingly  difficult  questions  to 


1  Made  before  the  57th  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Aug.  19 
(text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  dated  Aug.  25;  introductory  paragraphs 
omitted). 


answer.  At  times  we  have  come  perilously 
close  to  a  major  military  confrontation.  We 
have  suffered  some  serious  setbacks.  And  we 
are  still  unable  to  resolve  some  dangerous 
conflicts  festering  on  nearly  every  continent 
in  the  world. 

But  we  have  prevented  world  war  III.  We 
have  preserved  civilization.  Few  who  re- 
member the  immediate  postwar  period  after 
World  War  II  would  say  that  the  world  is  not 
calmer  and  better  off  today  than  it  was. 

The  free  world,  as  we  define  it,  is  essen- 
tially intact  after  30  years  of  uneasy  peace 
between  the  superpowers,  instability  in 
former  colonial  areas,  and  sporadic  out- 
breaks of  local  and  regional  violence.  And 
three  decades  of  imperfect  peace  have  per- 
mitted unprecedented  gains  in  productivity 
and  economic  progress  for  much  of  mankind, 
including  the  United  States. 

Some  fundamental  lessons  were  learned 
in  this  period.  They  must  not  be  forgotten. 

First,  the  military  might,  the  material 
strength,  and  moral  purpose  of  the  United 
States  were  absolutely  essential  to  achieve 
the  present  level  of  international  stability. 
They  remain  absolutely  essential.  We  are 
still  the  principal  defender  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Second,  our  enormous  defense  capability 
and  its  economic  base  have  been  reinforced 
by  the  growing  resources  of  our  allies  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  and  by  the  increas- 
ing interdependence  of  industrial  democra- 
cies in  both  military  and  economic  areas. 
They  must  continue. 

Third,  the  policies  of  five  American  Presi- 
dents before  me  for  strong  national  defense, 
for  reduction  of  East-West  tension  and  the 
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threat  of  thermonuclear  war,  and  for  the 
bolstering  of  our  essential  allies  have  had 
the  unswerving  and  nonpartisan  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  I  will 
continue  to  seek  that  support.  But  today  I 
ask  you,  my  fellow  Legionnaires,  to  help  me 
achieve  that  objective,  and  I  know  that  I  can 
count  on  your  support. 

We  share  a  very  deep  concern  over  the 
cracks  now  appearing  in  the  foundations  of 
essential  national  unity  on  defense  and 
foreign  policy. 

Without  a  clear  consensus  among  214  mil- 
lion Americans,  the  role  of  the  United  States 
as  the  champion  of  freedom  and  peace 
throughout  the  world  would  be  crippled — 
crippled  very  seriously,  if  not  fatally.  The 
ability  of  a  President  to  carry  out  his  con- 
stitutional duties  would  be  dangerously 
diminished.  The  temptation  to  potential  ad- 
versaries to  take  advantage  of  any  apparent 
weakness,  disunity,  and  indecision  could  be- 
come irresistible.  With  your  support  and  that 
of  other  Americans,  my  Administration  will 
give  them  no  such  temptation. 

Insurance  Policy  for  Peace 

George  Washington,  our  first  President, 
said  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  be 
prepared  for  war.  In  one  way  or  another, 
each  of  President  Washington's  successors 
has  repeated  that  truth.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  historically  ignored  it.  We  have 
abruptly  demobilized  after  every  war,  and 
the  next  generation — the  next  generation  of 
Americans — paid  very  dearly  for  this  folly. 
I  see  some  danger  signs  of  our  doing  it  again, 
with  the  stakes  infinitely  higher  than  ever 
before. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  you,  I  am  determined 
to  resist  unilateral  disarmament.  I  am 
equally  committed  to  keeping  America's  de- 
fenses second  to  none. 

Now  that  Americans  are  no  longer  fight- 
ing on  any  front,  there  are  many  sincere  but, 
in  my  judgment,  shortsighted  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  billions  for  defense 
could  be  better  spent  for  social  programs  to 
help  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 


But  I  am  convinced  that  adequate  spend- 
ing for  national  defense  is  an  insurance 
policy,  an  insurance  policy  for  peace  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  without.  It  is  most  valuable 
if  we  never  need  to  use  it.  But  without  it,  we 
could  be  wiped  out. 

Certainly  the  most  important  social  obliga- 
tion of  government  is  to  guarantee  all 
citizens,  including  the  disadvantaged,  suffi- 
cient protection  of  their  lives  and  freedoms 
against  outside  attack.  Today,  that  protec- 
tion is  our  principal  hope  of  peace.  What 
expense  item  in  our  Federal  budget  is  more 
essential? 

This  is  one  place  where  second  best  is 
worth  nothing.  The  proportion  of  Federal 
spending  for  national  security  and  the  pro- 
portion of  our  gross  national  product  going 
for  defense  requirements  have  declined  in 
recent  years.  The  dollar  figures  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  go  up,  but  simply  because  of  in- 
flation. But  the  weapons  we  can  purchase  and 
the  personnel  we  can  afford  have  declined. 

During  the  Viet-Nam  war,  defense  spend- 
ing concentrated — and  properly  so — on  cur- 
rent combat  requirements,  shortchanging 
our  long-range  research  and  development 
efforts.  If  our  technological  lead  is  not 
rapidly  recovered,  this  could  be  fatal  to  our 
qualitative  superiority  in  the  future.  Scien- 
tific progress  in  the  Pentagon  must  be  an 
equal  partner  with  the  best  in  personnel  and 
the  best  in  weapons  in  maintaining  peace 
and  deterring  war. 

Our  potential  adversaries  are  certainly  not 
reducing  the  levels  of  their  military  power. 
The  United  States,  as  a  result,  must  be  alert 
and  strong,  and  it  will  be.  The  defense  budget 
which  I  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1976  rep- 
resents, under  these  circumstances,  the  bare 
minimum  required  for  our  national  security. 
I  will  vigorously  resist  all  major  cuts  in  every 
way  I  can,  and  I  hope  I  have  your  help. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year — 1977 — I  honestly 
and  sincerely  hope  to  hold  down  our  spending 
on  nuclear  forces.  This  tentative  judgment  is 
conditioned  on  real  progress  in  SALT  Two 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] .  But  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  must 
realize  that,  unless  agreement  is  achieved,  I 
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will  have  no  choice  but  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  an  additional  $2  billion  to  $3  billion 
for  strategic  weapons  programs  in  current 
and  coming  fiscal  years. 

The   Process  of  Detente 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  subject  of  detente.  Today, 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  personally  think  about 
detente. 

First  of  all,  the  word  itself  is  confusing. 
Its  meaning  is  not  clear  to  everybody.  French 
is  a  beautiful  language,  the  classic  language 
of  diplomacy,  but  I  wish  there  were  one  sim- 
ple English  word  to  substitute  for  "detente." 
Unfortunately,  there  isn't. 

Relations  between  the  world's  two  strong- 
est nuclear  powers  can't  be  summed  up  in 
a  catch  phrase.  Detente  literally  means 
"easing"  or  "relaxing,"  but  definitely  not — 
and  I  emphasize  not — the  relaxing  of  dili- 
gence or  easing  of  effort.  Rather,  it  means 
movement  away  from  the  constant  crisis  and 
dangerous  confrontations  that  have  charac- 
terized relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  process  of  detente — and  it  is  a  process 
— looks  toward  a  saner  and  safer  relation- 
ship between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
represents  our  best  efforts  to  cool  the  cold 
war,  which  on  occasion  became  much  too  hot 
for  comfort. 

To  me,  detente  means  a  fervent  desire  for 
peace,  but  not  peace  at  any  price.  It  means 
the  preservation  of  fundamental  American 
principles,  not  their  sacrifice.  It  means  main- 
taining the  strength  to  command  respect 
from  our  adversaries  and  provide  leadership 
to  our  friends,  not  letting  down  our  guard  or 
dismantling  our  defenses  or  neglecting  our 
allies.  It  means  peaceful  rivalry  between  po- 
litical and  economic  systems,  not  the  curbing 
of  our  competitive  efforts. 

Since  the  American  system  depends  on 
freedom,  we  are  confident  that  our  philoso- 
phy will  prevail.  Freedom  is  still  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Detente  means  moderate  and 
restrained  behavior  between  two  super- 
powers, not  a  license  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters.  It  means  mutual  respect  and  reci- 


procity,  not  unilateral   concessions   or   one- 
sided agreements. 

With  this  attitude,  I  shall  work  with  de- 
termination for  a  relaxation  of  tensions.  The 
United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  from  prog- 
ress toward  peace. 

Although  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go,  we 
have  made  some  progress:  a  defusing  of  the 
Berlin  time  bomb,  the  ABM  [antiballistic 
missile]  treaty,  the  first  SALT  agreements 
and  progress  on  SALT  Two,  the  start  of 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in 
Europe,  and  other  arms  control  agreements 
regarding  space,  the  seabeds,  and  germ 
warfare. 

We  have  established  the  basis  for  progress 
toward  detente  and  cooperation  in  Europe  as 
a  result  of  the  summit  meeting  of  some  35 
nations  in  Helsinki.  But  the  principles  we 
adopted  there  now  must  be  put  into  practice 
— principles,  I  should  say,  will  be  put  into 
practice.  We  cannot  raise  the  hopes  of  our 
people  and  shatter  them  by  unkept  prom- 
ises. 

We  are  now  carefully  watching  some  seri- 
ous situations  for  indications  of  the  Soviet 
attitude  toward  detente  and  cooperation  in 
European  security.  The  situation  in  Portugal 
is  one  of  them.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  freedom  in  Portugal,  as 
we  have  always  been  concerned  about  the 
future  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  reality  of  the  Portuguese  situation  is 
apparent  to  all.  The  wishes  of  a  moderate 
majority  have  been  subverted  by  forces  more 
determined  than  representative.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers — 
the  80  percent  of  the  Portuguese  people  who 
support  the  democratic  process — will  prevail 
in  this  conflict  of  ideologies.  But  they  must 
find  the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
free  from  the  pressures  of  outside  forces. 

So  far,  my  meetings  with  General  Secre- 
tary [Leonid  I.]  Brezhnev  in  Vladivostok 
and  Helsinki  have  been  constructive  and 
helpful.  Future  success  will  of  course  depend 
on  concrete  developments. 

Peace  is  the  primary  objective  of  the 
foreign  and  defense  policies  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  easy  to  be  a  cold  warrior  in 
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Deacetime.  But  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
i  President  to  engage  in  confrontation  when 
consultation  would  advance  the  cause  of 
Deace. 

So,  I  say  to  you — as  I  said  to  Mr.  Brezhnev 
md  the  leaders  of  other  European  nations 
md  Canada  in  Helsinki — peace  is  crucial, 
jut  freedom  must  come  first. 

Those  who  proclaimed  American  inde- 
sendence  almost  200  years  ago  asserted  not 
nerely  that  all  Americans  should  enjoy  life, 
iberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but 
;hat  all  men  everywhere  are  endowed  by 
;heir  Creator  with  such  inalienable  rights. 

I  told  the  leaders  of  Europe  that  these 
principles,  though  still  being  perfected,  re- 
nain  the  guiding  lights  of  American  policy, 
;hat  the  American  people  are  still  dedicated 
;o  the  universal  advancement  of  individual 
rights  and  human  freedom  implicit  in  the 
Helsinki  declaration. 

It  gave  me  great  pride,  as  the  spokesman 
)f  the  United  States  at  Helsinki,  to  say  to 
Doth  East  and  West:  My  country  and  its 
principles  of  freedom  have  given  hope  to 
nillions  in  Europe  and  on  every  continent, 
md  still  does. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  emphasize  that  we 
ire  tired  of  having  our  hopes  raised  and  then 
shattered  by  empty  words  and  unkept 
Dromises. 

I  reminded  all  there  in  Helsinki  that 
ietente  must  be  a  two-way  street  because 
;ensions  cannot  be  eased  with  safety  and  se- 
curity by  one  side  alone. 

Through  detente,  I  hope  that  we  are  on  a 
;wo-way  street  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
Jntil  I  am  certain  of  real  progress,  I  must 
reserve  final  judgments  about  the  defense 
Dudget  and  particularly  our  plans  for  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces. 

We  will  therefore  continue  to  seek  mean- 
ingful arms  agreements.  But  this  will  be 
possible  only  with  sufficient  and  credible 
strength  of  our  own  and  in  concert  with  our 
lilies.  Moreover,  any  agreements  we  reach 
niust  be  verifiable  for  our  security.  To  put 
it  very  practically,  that  is,  we  must  possess 
the  means  of  making  sure  that  they  are  being 
honored.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when 


we  can  entrust  our  hopes  for  peace  to  a  piece 
of  paper. 

Thus,  another  essential  element  of  any 
real  arms  limitation,  whether  of  strategic 
systems  or  conventional  forces,  is  our  own 
intelligence  capability.  Sweeping  attacks, 
overgeneralization,  against  our  intelligence 
activities  jeopardize  vital  functions  neces- 
sary to  our  national  security.  Today's  sensa- 
tions must  not  be  the  prelude  to  tomorrow's 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  certainly  do  not  condone  improper  ac- 
tivities or  violations  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Americans  by  any  personnel  or  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  On  the 
basis  of  the  comprehensive  studies  of  our  in- 
telligence agencies  by  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Murphy  Commission  on 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  I  will  take  ad- 
ministrative action  and  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  for  whatever  must  be 
done  to  prevent  future  abuses. 

Intelligence  in  today's  world  is  absolutely 
essential  to  our  national  security — even  our 
survival.  It  may  be  even  more  important  in 
peace  than  in  war.  Any  reckless  congres- 
sional action  to  cripple  the  effectiveness  of 
our  intelligence  services  in  legitimate  opera- 
tions would  be  catastrophic.  Our  potential 
adversaries  and  even  some  of  our  best 
friends  operate  in  all  intelligence  fields  with 
secrecy,  with  skill,  and  with  substantial  re- 
sources. I  know,  and  I  know  you  know,  that 
what  we  need  is  an  American  intelligence 
capacity  second  to  none. 

Restoring  Assistance  to  Turkey 

Finally — and  this  relates  both  to  our  vital 
intelligence  installations  and  to  the  impera- 
tive need  to  strengthen  key  alliances  such 
as  NATO — let  us  now  consider  our  relations 
with  our  friend  and  ally  of  many  years, 
Turkey.  How  do  you  explain  to  a  friend  and 
an  ally  why  arms  previously  ordered  and 
paid  for  are  not  being  delivered?  How  do 
you  explain  to  your  other  allies  the  potential 
damage  that  this  may  cause  to  our  NATO 
alliance?  How  do  you  justify  to  the  American 
people  the  loss  of  strategic  intelligence  data, 
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with  its  attendant  effect  on  our  national  se- 
curity, that  this  action  has  caused? 

I  don't  know,  because  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain it  myself.  As  a  man  of  the  Congress, 
and  proudly  so,  for  25  years,  the  last  thing 
I  seek  is  confrontation  with  my  friends,  my 
former  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Obviously  I  am  troubled  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  refused  to  permit  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  Turkey.  But  I  respect 
the  sincerity  and  the  motives  of  those  who 
support  this  position.  However,  I  know  when 
the  bottom  line  of  any  issue  is  the  ultimate 
security  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is  in 
this  case,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
always  found  a  way  to  close  ranks  and  to  act 
as  one. 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  side  or  the 
other  capitulates  blindly.  Let  us  put  this 
issue  on  the  table  and  once  again  debate  it, 
not  in  a  climate  of  fire  and  fury,  but  in  a 
reasoned  approach  based  on  what  is  right 
and  what  is  best  for  America. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  personal  talks 
last  month  with  the  leaders  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  Cyprus  that  their  differences 
can  be  settled  peacefully. 

We  can  help — the  Congress,  the  President, 
'  and  the  American  people.  We  can  help  cool 
the  passions  that  caused  so  much  heartbreak 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  American  political  system  is  one  of 
checks  and  balances.  But  it  works  best  when 
the  checks  do  not  become  roadblocks.  As 
President,  I  need  the  cooperation  and  the  full 
support  of  the  Congress,  which  I  know  is  as 
concerned  as  I  am  about  our  nation's  se- 
curity. 

Just  as  important,  your  representatives  in 
the  Congress  need  to  know  where  you  stand. 
They  have  to  realize  that  you  place  America's 
security  above  personal  and  political  consid- 
erations. 

This  morning  I  am  deeply  honored  to  have 
had  this  great  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
here  in  the  heartland  of  America  and  to 
share  some  of  my  deep  concerns  and  some  of 
my  personal  thoughts  on  the  future  of  our 
nation. 


But  talk  is  only  the  starting  point,  and  so 
I  ask  each  of  you,  as  well  as  this  great  or- 
ganization, to  join  with  me  in  the  commit- 
ment that  I  have  made  for  the  reinforcement 
of  lasting  peace  and  the  enlargement  of 
human  freedom.  I  ask  this  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  our  posterity  and  for  all  peo- 
ples who  pray  that  the  torch  of  liberty  will 
continue  to  burn  bright. 

God  helping  us,  freedom  and  peace  will 
both  prevail. 


U.S.  and    Bahamas  Fail  To  Agree 
on  Spiny   Lobster  Fishing 

Press  release  443   dated  August  27 

The   Department  of  State  announced  on 
August  27  that  the  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Bahamas  designed  to  permit, 
U.S.-based  fishermen  access  to  the  Bahamian 
spiny  lobster  resource  had  failed. 

David  H.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  talks,  said  that  the  United 
States  had  made  a  number  of  proposals 
which  were,  in  the  U.S.  view,  reasonable  and 
in  the  interests  of  both  governments.  He 
indicated  that  he  was  authorized  to  consider 
any  proposals  which  the  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment might  wish  to  advance.  Regrettably, 
the  Bahamian  Government  refused  to  ad- 
vance any  counterproposals,  stating  it  did 
not  believe  it  proper  to  advance  such  pro- 
posals to  the  United  States. 

Proposals  advanced  by  the  United  States 
included  joint  conservation  measures  and 
cooperation  in  scientific  research,  limitations 
on  U.S.  fishing  efforts,  measures  to  insure 
that  there  would  be  no  competition  for  that 
portion  of  the  resource  Bahamian  fishermen 
are  able  to  take,  license  fees  to  be  paid  to  the 
Bahamas,  assistance  in  enforcement,  and 
especially  assistance  in  training  Bahamian 
fishermen,  he  said.  These  proposals  were  not 
accepted  by  the  Bahamians,  who  concluded 
that  they  could  not  find  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States. 

The  talks  between  the  U.S.  and  Bahamas 
Governments    were    held    in    Nassau    from 
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August  13  to  27  and  have  been  suspended  for 
Inner  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the 
espective  governments. 

Mr.  Wallace  expressed  regret  over  the  out- 
ome,  noting  that  it  will  cause  severe  hard- 
hip  for  many  U.S.  spiny  lobster  fishermen. 
le  pointed  out  that  U.S.  fishermen  have  en- 
;aged  in  fishing  for  spiny  lobster  on  the 
Bahamas  Banks  for  many  years.  He  also 
loted  that  a  joint  U.S. -Bahamian  group  of 
cientific  experts  had  developed  a  report 
rhich  clearly  indicated  a  substantial  avail- 
bility  of  lobster  on  the  banks  which  could 
ie  taken  by  American  fishermen  without 
irejudice  to  the  stock  or  the  plans  of  the 
Bahamas  for  expansion  of  their  fishery. 

On  July  9  the  Bahamas  declared  jurisdic- 
ion  over  the  spiny  lobster  as  a  living  re- 
ource  of  the  continental  shelf.  Similar  ac- 
ion  was  taken  by  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
iary  1974  when  it  declared  jurisdiction  over 
he  American  lobster  as  a  living  resource  of 
he  continental  shelf. 

Mr.  Wallace  further  indicated  that  he  had 
nade  the  following  statement  to  the  Baha- 
nian  delegation  upon  instructions  from 
Vashington: 

Without  questioning  the  validity  of  the  Bahamian 
laim  of  jurisdiction  over  spiny  lobster  as  a  living 
esource  of  the  continental  shelf,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment believes  that  the  Bahamas  have  an  obligation 
inder  international  law  to  take  into  account  the 
nterests  of  fishermen  that  previously  fished  for 
ipiny  lobster  in  the  area  and  to  negotiate  reasonable 
irrangements  regarding  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  that 
!nd.  We  believe  such  arrangements  would  strengthen 
he  interests  of  both  countries  in  the  conservation 
md  effective  utilization  of  the  stocks  and  would 
lot  in  any  sense  be  incompatible  with  the  interests 
*  jurisdiction  of  the  Bahamas. 

Pending  resolution  of  this  issue,  the 
Jnited  States  calls  on  all  concerned  to  avoid 
my  acts  or  provocations  that  could  result  in 
violence.  We  call  on  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas  to  exercise 
restraint  in  this  matter.  For  its  part,  the 
United  States  will  enforce  its  laws  to  the 
fullest  extent  within  the  United  States  and 
with  respect  to  American  vessels. 

The  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  do 
everything  possible   to   insure   that  transi- 


tional arrangements  will  be  made  that  fairly 
protect  the  interests  of  our  fishermen  and 
fishing  vessels  as  well  as  those  of  the  Baha- 
mas. Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Government  im- 
mediately intends  to  pursue  discussions 
between  the  two  governments  regarding  the 
accepted  methods  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  such  as  negotiation,  inquiry, 
mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial 
settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice.  In  particular,  we  are  sug- 
gesting to  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Bahamas  that  the  issue  be  sub- 
mitted immediately  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 


Department  Declassifies  Records 
for    1948  and   1949 

Press   release  399  dated   August   4 

Effective  August  4,  the  Department  of 
State  has  declassified  almost  all  of  its  foreign 
policy  records  for  the  years  1948  and  1949. 
This  action  has  been  taken  by  special  ad- 
ministrative decision  and  does  not  void  the 
Department's  standing  regulation  that  pro- 
vides, on  a  continuing  basis,  for  the  opening 
of  records  30  years  old.  The  present  decision 
is  based  on  a  provision  of  the  regulations 
allowing  for  the  opening  of  blocks  of  records 
less  than  30  years  old  when  this  is  admin- 
istratively feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
national  security.  Many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant papers  in  the  Department's  files  for 
1948  and  1949  have  already  been  declassified 
for  publication  in  volumes  of  its  series  "For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States"  that 
have  been  released  or  will  be  released  in  the 
near  future. 

The  bulk  of  the  Department's  records  for 
1948  and  1949  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service.  The 
central  files  and  most  of  the  "decentralized" 
files  are  in  the  National  Archives  building  in 
Washington,  D.C. ;  the  Foreign  Service  post 
files  are  at  the  Washington  National  Records 
Center  at  Suitland,  Md. ;  and  some  of  the 
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"decentralized"  files  are  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Document  and  Reference  Center  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Documents  for  1948  and  1949  in  these 
various  locations  may  now  be  consulted  by- 
all  researchers  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard procedures  of  the  National  Archives. 
Inquiries  about  these  documents  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic 
Branch,  Civil  Archives  Division,  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.  20408. 


President  Ford  Eases   Restrictions 
on  Meat  Imports   From  Canada 

A      PROCLAMATION1 

Termination  of  Temporary  Quantitative  Limita- 
tion on  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
of  Certain  Cattle,  Swine  and  Pork  From 
Canada 

Whereas,  Proclamation  No.  4335  of  November  16, 
1974,  limiting  imports  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  cattle,  beef,  veal,  swine  and  pork  from  Can- 
ada, was  issued  pursuant  to  Section  252(a)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1882(a)) 
in  response  to  Canada's  imposing  unjustifiable  re- 
strictions on  cattle  and  meat  imports  from  the 
United  States,  said  Proclamation  inserting  item  num- 
bers 945.01  through  945.04  into  subpart  B  of  part 
2  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS),  and 

Whereas,  Canada  has  now  lifted  those  unjusti- 
fiable restrictions  on  cattle  imports  from  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  Section  255(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1885(b))  authorizes  the 
President  to  terminate  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
proclamation  made  pursuant  to  Section  252  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1882(a)), 
and 

Whereas,  I  deem  it  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
terminate  in  part  the  restrictions  proclaimed  in 
Proclamation  No.  4335,  specifically  those  imposing 
temporary  quantitative  limitations  on  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  certain  cattle,  swine 
and  pork  from  Canada,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
resolution  of  trade  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada, 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 


1  No.  4382,  40  Fed.  Reg.  33425. 


the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes, 
including  Section  255(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1885(b))  do  hereby  proclaim 
that: 

1)  So  much  of  Proclamation  No.  4335  as  pro- 
claimed temporary  quantitative  limitations  on  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  certain  cattle, 
swine,  and  pork  from  Canada  is  terminated. 

2)  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
TSUS  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By    deleting    from    the    superior    heading 
immediately  preceding  item  945.01  the  following: 

(i)  "the  cattle,  the  swine," 

(ii)  ",  or  the  pork" 
(iii)  "cattle,  swine," 
(iv)   "or  pork,  respectively," 

(b)  By     deleting    items     945.01,     945.02,     and 
945.04. 

3)  This  Proclamation  is  effective  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  12:01  a.m.,  EDT,  August  7, 
1975. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  fifth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
two-hundredth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to   Foreign  Policy 

94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Agreement  for  the  Creation  of  an  International 
Office  of  Epizootics.  Report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  accompany  Ex.  M. 
93-2.  S.  Ex.  Rept.  94-4.  April  30,  1975.  7  pp. 

Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1975.  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation.  H.  Doc.  94-134.  May  6,  1975.  2  pp. 

International  Petroleum  Exhibition.  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  S.J.  Res.  59 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  the  states  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  from  May  16,  1976,  through 
May  22,  1976.  S.  Rept.  94-118.  May  12,  1975.  5  pp. 

Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1975.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  accompany  S.  1661.  S.  Rept. 
94-119.  May  12,  1975.  31  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


Draft  Convention  on   Environmental  Warfare  Tabled 
in  Geneva  Disarmament  Committee 


On  August  21  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  (CCD)  at  Geneva 
tabled,  in  parallel,  identical  draft  texts  of  a 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Military 
or  Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques.1  Following  is  a 
statement  made  before  the  conference  that 
iay  by  U.S.  Representative  Joseph  Martin, 
Jr.,  together  with  the  text  of  the  draft  con- 
vention. 


J.S.  delegation  press  release  (Geneva)   dated  August  21 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MARTIN 

The  United  States  today  is  tabling  a  draft 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Military  or 
Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques.  A  parallel  draft  is 
being  tabled  by  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  presenting  the  draft  conven- 
tion as  a  basis  for  consideration  by  all  gov- 
srnments  and  for  negotiation  in  the  CCD. 

Previous  discussions  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  in  the  series  of  bilateral  meetings 
between  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  my  government,  and  here  in  this  com- 
mittee, have  indicated  clearly  the  serious 
concern  felt  by  many  states,  including  my 
awn,  over  the  potential  catastrophic  dangers 
to  mankind  if  environmental  modification 
techniques  were  to  be  developed  as  weapons 


1  The  draft  text  is  the  result  of  bilateral  talks  held 
it  Moscow  Nov.  1-5,  1974,  at  Washington  Feb.  24- 
War.  5,  1975,  and  at  Geneva  June  16-20,  1975, 
pursuant  to  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  joint  statement  of 
July  3,  1974. 


of  war.  Comments  made  by  the  experts  at 
our  recent  informal  meetings  on  this  subject 
underline  the  need  to  develop  effective  meas- 
ures to  control  military  or  any  other  hostile 
use  of  those  techniques  having  major  ad- 
verse effects  before  such  techniques  can  be 
developed  and  perfected. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  various  delegations 
have  provided  data  on  the  existing  state  of 
the  art  in  environmental  modification  and 
have  hypothesized  about  the  nature  of  pos- 
sible future  techniques.  From  these  data  we 
can  see  that,  while  environmental  warfare 
is  not  practical  on  a  militarily  significant 
scale  at  present,  understanding  and  tech- 
nology in  the  field  are  increasing.  Significant 
advances  may  be  possible  in  the  course  of 
time.  Some  scientists  believe,  for  example, 
that  methods  might  be  developed  for  inten- 
tionally and  selectively  effecting  harmful 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  or  in  its  climate,  or  for  causing 
floods  or  drought.  An  ambitious,  incautious, 
or  desperate  state  might  then  resort  to  the 
use  of  such  techniques.  At  present  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  prohibit  such  use.  We 
should  seize  that  opportunity. 

The  U.S.  delegation  believes  that  develop- 
ment of  a  generally  accepted  convention 
along  the  lines  of  the  draft  we  are  tabling 
today  would  best  allow  us  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  CCD, 
and  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  joint  statement  of 
July  3,  1974.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not 
discourage  the  development  of  peaceful  and 
beneficial  environmental  modification  tech- 
niques. 

The  formulation  of  a  convention  imposing 
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restraints  on  environmental  warfare  pre- 
sented difficult  and  complex  problems  of 
definition.  This  is  the  case  because  the  de- 
velopment of  environmental  modification 
techniques  is  still  at  an  early  stage  and  a 
treaty  will  necessarily  have  to  deal  with 
future  discoveries.  This  draft  seeks  to  re- 
solve such  definitional  problems. 

The  draft  convention  would  prohibit  mili- 
tary or  any  other  hostile  use,  as  a  means  of 
destruction,  damage,  or  injury,  of  environ- 
mental modification  techniques  having  wide- 
spread, long-lasting,  or  severe  effects.  The 
prohibition  against  "military  or  any  other 
hostile  use"   covers  two  types   of  environ- 
mental warfare.  First,  it  covers  the  hostile 
use  of  environmental  modification  techniques 
in  armed  conflict  or  to  initiate  such  conflict. 
Second,  it  covers  the  use  of  such  techniques 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  causing  destruc- 
tion, damage,  or  injury,  even  when  no  other 
weapons  are  used  or  there  is  no  other  mili- 
tary operation  taking  place.  We  believe  this 
draft  provides  a  basis  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  use  of  environmental  modification 
techniques  as  weapons,  which  is  covered  by 
the  prohibition,  and  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  other  weapons,  which  is  not  covered. 
The  draft  deals  with  environmental  modi- 
fication  techniques   whose   use   would   have 
widespread,   long-lasting,   or   severe  effects. 
This  is  in  order  to  focus  on  the  most  im- 
portant  aspects   of   the   problem— potential 
applications  of  such  techniques  as  weapons 
which  could  cause  the  gravest  harm  to  man 
and  his  environment. 

An  important  consideration  in  this  regard 
is  that  in  any  limitation  on  the  hostile  uses 
of  environmental  modification  techniques,  the 
attainable  degree  of  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  treaty  constraints  obviously  is 
related  to  the  scale  of  activity.  Accordingly, 
the  possibilities  for  verification  decrease  as 
the  size,  duration,  or  severity  of  the  activity 
diminishes. 

Included  in  the  proposed  convention  is  an 
illustrative  list  of  effects  of  environmental 
modification  techniques  subject  to  prohibi- 


tion. The  list  includes  earthquakes  and 
tsunamis ;  an  upset  in  the  ecological  balance 
of  a  region ;  or  changes  in  weather  patterns, 
the  state  of  the  ozone  layer,  climate  pat- 
terns, or  ocean  currents. 

The  draft  does  not  include  a  ban  on  mili- 
tary research  or  development.  Such  a  ban 
would  be  ineffective  in  view  of  the  dual  ap- 
plicability to  civilian  and  military  ends  of 
much  research  and  development  in  this  field 
and  the  difficulties  which  could  be  encoun- 
tered in  determining  whether  all  parties  were 
observing  the  prohibition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  comment  on 
specific  portions  of  the  draft  convention  it- 
self. 

The  preamble  briefly  explains  the  prob- 
lems the  convention  is  designed  to  address 
and  provides  a  framework  for  the  specific 
obligations  which  follow.  The  second  para- 
graph expresses  the  point  that  advances  of 
science  and  technology  are  giving  rise  to  the 
possibility  that  deliberate  actions  can  re- 
lease significant  natural  forces  or  significant- 
ly alter  the  natural  state,  thus  giving  man 
the  potential  of  modifying  the  environment 
to  his  own  ends.  The  third  paragraph  high- 
lights the  essential  difference  between  the 
great  harm  which  military  uses  of  environ- 
mental modification  techniques  might  pro- 
duce and  possible  benefits  which  peaceful 
uses  might  bring.  The  fourth  paragraph  re- 
flects the  commitment  to  limit  the  potential 
danger  to  mankind  from  such  military  ac- 
tivities. The  fifth  places  the  agreement  in  the 
context  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
•    international  community. 

Articles  I  and  II  taken  together  form  the 
operative  substance  of  the  convention.  They 
are  closely  interdependent.  Article  I  contains 
the  basic  obligation  not  to  engage  in  military 
or  any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques  having  widespread, 
long-lasting,  or  severe  effects  as  the  means 
of  destruction,  damage,  or  injury  to  another 
state  party.  It  also  provides  for  an  obliga- 
tion not  to  assist,  encourage,  or  induce  any 
other  state,  group  of  states,  or  international 
organization  to  engage  in  such  use. 
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Article  II  provides  a  definition  of  environ- 
mental modification  techniques.  This  term 
refers  to  techniques  designed  to  manipulate 
deliberately  the  natural  processes  of  the 
earth,  its  oceans  and  atmosphere,  or  of  outer 
space.  The  article  is,  therefore,  comprehen- 
sive in  its  coverage  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Article  II  also  provides  an  illustrative 
list  of  effects  which  serves  to  define  the  type 
of  phenomena  to  which  the  prohibition  ap- 
plies. 

Article  III  makes  it  clear  that  the  treaty 
does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  that  it  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  this  regard. 

Article  IV  provides  for  the  legal  imple- 
mentation of  the  convention  within  individual 
states  party,  wherever  needed  for  domestic 
reasons. 

Article  V  deals  with  problems  that  might 
arise  in  applying  the  convention's  provisions. 
The  article  sets  forth  the  basic  undertaking 
for  consultation  and  cooperation  among  the 
parties  and  a  procedure  for  submitting  com- 
plaints to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  the 
event  a  party  believes  that  there  has  been 
a  breach  of  obligation. 

Articles  VI  through  IX  set  out  provisions 
covering  such  matters  as  amendments,  dura- 
tion, and  entry  into  force.  The  draft  con- 
tains blanks  in  articles  VI,  VIII,  and  IX 
where  the  convention's  depositary  or  deposi- 
taries remain  to  be  identified.  In  addition, 
paragraph  2  of  article  VI  leaves  open  the 
number  of  instruments  of  acceptance  of  an 
amendment  required  for  its  entry  into  force 
for  those  governments  that  have  accepted 
it,  while  paragraph  3  of  article  VIII  leaves 
open  the  number  of  ratifications  required  to 
bring  the  convention  into  force.  Article  VII 
provides  that  the  convention  shall  be  of  un- 
limited duration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  tabling  this  draft  Con- 
vention on  the  Prohibition  of  Military  or  Any 
Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental  Mod- 
ification Techniques,  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
CCD's  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 


We  look  forward  to  hearing  views  of  other 
delegations  on  the  proposal  and  hope  that 
our  deliberations  will  lead  to  early  agree- 
ment. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  CONVENTION 

Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Military  or 
Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques 

The  States  Party  to  this  Convention, 

Guided  by  the  interest  of  consolidating  peace,  and 
wishing  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  limiting  the 
arms  race,  and  of  bringing  about  disarmament,  and 
of  saving  mankind  from  the  danger  of  using  new 
means  of  warfare; 

Recognizing  that  scientific  and  technical  advances 
may  open  new  possibilities  with  respect  to  modifica- 
tion of  the  environment; 

Realizing  that  military  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification techniques  could  have  widespread,  long- 
lasting  or  severe  effects  harmful  to  human  welfare, 
but  that  the  use  of  environmental  modification 
techniques  for  peaceful  purposes  could  improve  the 
interrelationship  of  man  and  nature  and  contribute 
to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations; 

Desiring  to  limit  the  potential  danger  to  man- 
kind from  means  of  warfare  involving  the  use  of 
environmental   modification  techniques; 

Desiring  also  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  trust  among  nations  and  to  the  further  improve- 
ment of  the  international  situation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

1.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes 
not  to  engage  in  military  or  any  other  hostile  use  of 
environmental  modification  techniques  having  wide- 
spread, long-lasting  or  severe  effects  as  the  means 
of  destruction,  damage  or  injury  to  another  State 
Party. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes 
not  to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  State,  group 
of  States  or  international  organization  to  engage  in 
activities  contrary  to  the  provision  of  paragraph 
1  of  this  article. 

Article  II 

As  used  in  Article  I,  the  term  "environmental 
modification  techniques"  refers  to  any  technique  for 
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changing — through  the  deliberate  manipulation  of 
natural  processes — the  dynamics,  composition  or 
structure  of  the  Earth,  including  its  biota,  litho- 
sphere,  hydrosphere,  and  atmosphere,  or  of  outer 
space,  so  as  to  cause  such  effects  as  earthquakes 
and  tsunamis,  an  upset  in  the  ecological  balance  of 
a  region,  or  changes  in  weather  patterns  (clouds, 
precipitation,  cyclones  of  various  types  and  tornadic 
storms),  in  the  state  of  the  ozone  layer  or  ionosphere, 
in  climate  patterns,  or  in  ocean  currents. 

Article  III 
The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not  hinder 
the  use  of  environmental  modification  techniques 
for  peaceful  purposes  by  States  Party,  or  interna- 
tional economic  and  scientific  cooperation  in  the 
utilization,  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment for  peaceful  purposes. 

Article  IV 
Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes, 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes,  to 
take  any  necessary  measures  to  prohibit  and  pre- 
vent any  activity  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  anywhere  under  its  jurisdiction  or 
control. 

Article  V 

1.  The  States  Party  to  this  Convention  under- 
take to  consult  one  another  and  to  cooperate  in  solv- 
ing any  problems  which  may  arise  in  relation  to  the 
objectives  of,  or  in  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention.  Consultation  and  cooperation 
pursuant  to  this  article  may  also  be  undertaken 
through  appropriate  international  procedures  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Charter. 

2.  Any  State  Party  to  this  Convention  which  finds 
that  any  other  State  Party  is  acting  in  breach  of 
obligations  deriving  from  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention may  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  complaint 
should  include  all  possible  evidence  confirming  its 
validity,  as  well  as  a  request  for  its  consideration 
by  the  Security  Council. 

3.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  under- 
takes to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  any  investigation 
which  the  Security  Council  may  initiate,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  on  the  basis  of  the  complaint  re- 
ceived by  the  Council.  The  Security  Council  shall 
inform  the  States  Party  to  the  Convention  of  the 
results   of  the   investigation. 

4.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  under- 
takes to  provide  or  support  assistance,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  any  Party 
to  the  Convention  which  so  requests,  if  the  Security 


Council  decides  that  such  Party  has  been  harmed 
or  is  likely  to  be  harmed  as  a  result  of  violation 
of  the  Convention. 

Article  VI 

1.  Any  State  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Convention.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to which  shall 

circulate  it  to  all  States  Party. 

2.  An  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  all 
States  Party  which  have  accepted  it,  upon  the 
deposit  with ■ —  of  instruments  of  accept- 
ance   by •    Thereafter    it    shall    enter 

into  force  for  any  remaining  State  Party  on  the 
date  of  deposit  of  its  instruments  of  acceptance. 

Article  VII 

This  Convention  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

Article  VIII 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  to  all  States  for 
signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign  the  Con-   i 
vention  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance  with 
paragraph   3    of   this    article    may   accede   to    it   at  ■ 
any  time. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  ! 
by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of  ratification  and 
instruments    of    accession    shall    be    deposited    with 


3.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  after  the 

deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by ■ 

in  accordance  with  paragraph  2  of  this  article. 

4.  For  those  States  whose  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  are  deposited  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Convention,  it  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The    ■    shall   promptly   inform   all 

signatory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each 
signature,  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of 
ratification  or  of  accession  and  the  date  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Convention,  and  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  other  notices. 

6.  This  Convention  shall  be  registered  by — 

in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  IX 

This  Convention,  the  Chinese,  English,  French, 
Russian,   and   Spanish   texts   of  which    are   equally 

authentic,  shall  be  deposited  with  who 

shall  send  certified  copies  thereof  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly  author- 
ized thereto,  have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  in  on  . 
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J.S.  Vetoes   U.N.  Admission 
»f  North  and  South   Viet-Nam 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  had  before  it 
n  August  6  a  provisional  agenda  which  in- 
luded  applications  for  U.N.  membership 
rom  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
tent  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam, 
he  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  and 
he  Republic  of  Korea;  the  Council  voted  to 
iclude  the  Vietnamese  applications  on  the 
genda  but  rejected  the  application  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  As  a  result,  on  August  11 
he  United  States  voted  against  the  Viet- 
amese  applications  for  membership.  Follow- 
ig  are  statements  made  in  the  Council  on 
iugust  6  and  August  11  by  U.S.  Representa- 
ive  Daniel  P.  Moynihan.1 


TATEMENTS   BY  AMBASSADOR   MOYNIHAN 
tatement  of  August  6 

SUN  press  release  82  dated  August  6 

We  are  at  the  end  of  another  day  in  a 
ubious  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Security  Council  has  had  be- 
ore  it  the  simplest  of  matters.  We  have  been 
sked  to  carry  forward  our  duty  under  the 
harter  to  consider  the  admission  of  new 
lembers.  The  applications  of  these  nations 
rere  before  us.  The  United  States  was  of 
ourse  prepared  to  vote  for  the  consideration 
f  each  of  these  three  nations.  The  essential 
tirust  of  the  charter  toward  universality  re- 
uired  nothing  less  of  us.  Verily,  it  is  a  duty 
f  a  Security  Council  member  to  insure-that 
tie  application  of  any  entity  bearing  any 
esemblance    to    statehood — the    application 


1  The  Council  on  August  6  approved  the  inclusion 
ii  the  agenda  of  the  Vietnamese  applications  by 
otes  of  14  to  0,  with  the  United  States  abstaining; 
ie  vote  on  the  inclusion  of  the  South  Korean  ap- 
lication  was  7  (U.S.)  in  favor,  6  against,  with  2 
bstentions.  On  August  11  the  Council  voted  on  the 
raft  resolutions  to  admit  South  Viet-Nam  and 
forth  Viet-Nam;  the  votes  were  13  in  favor,  1 
gainst  (U.S.),  with  1  abstention  (Costa  Rica). 


for  admission  to  the  United  Nations — be 
referred  to  the  Admissions  Committee.  It 
is  the  role  of  the  Admissions  Committee  to 
consider  whether  the  applicant  in  fact  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  charter  for  member- 
ship. 

Today  we  have  had  before  us  three  appli- 
cants. The  United  States  had  been  prepared 
to  see  each  considered  by  the  Admissions 
Committee,  and  as  the  United  States  has 
made  clear,  we  have  been  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  admission  of  each  and  all  of  these 
applicants.  We  were  prepared  to  see  each  of 
them  admitted  if  all  were  admitted.  Clearly, 
the  Security  Council  action  forecloses  this 
opportunity  for  the  30th  General  Assembly, 
and  we  can  only  regret  it. 

Statement  of  August  1 1 

USUN  press  release  83  dated  August  11 

The  United  States  today  has,  for  the  first 
time,  vetoed  the  admissiomof  a  new  member 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  veto  was  repeated 
a  second  time.  This  is  an  action  my  country 
hoped  it  would  never  take.  As  far  back  as 
1948,  in  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  who  had  served  as 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  first  General  Assembly, 
the  U.S.  Senate  specially  called  on  our  execu- 
tive to  forswear  our  use  of  the  veto  in  all 
questions  involving  the  admission  of  new 
members.  In  1949  the  executive  branch  un- 
dertook to  do  just  that.  And  so  it  is  no  small 
matter  for  us  that  we  have  felt  forced  to 
break  with  our  practice  of  30  years.  The 
American  people,  and  possibly  peoples  and 
governments  elsewhere,  will  desire  an  ex- 
planation. 

This  is  not  difficult  to  provide.  If  our  speci- 
fic actions  today  are  at  variance  with  30 
years'  practice,  we  nonetheless  continue  to 
act  in  support  of  the  same  principle,  that  of 
universal  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
What  has  changed  is  our  judgment  that  if 
the  United  States  acts  in  an  open  and  ac- 
cepting manner  as  applications  for  member- 
ship come  before  us,  other  members  of  the 
Security  Council  might  do  so  as  well.  I  be- 


1  ' 


1 
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lieve  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  did  not  change 
this  judgment  precipitously.  In  truth,  an 
impartial  observer  might  wonder  that  our 
practice  persisted  through  a  quarter  century 
of  vetoes  by  others. 

What  in  the  end  changed  our  mind  was  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  taken  at  its  1834th 
meeting  on  August  6,  1975.  It  became  ab- 
solutely clear  on  that  occasion  that  the  Se- 
curity Council,  far  from  being  prepared  to 
support  the  principle  of  universal  member- 
ship, was  denying  to  one  applicant  even  the 
right  to  have  its  case  considered.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  Council  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse 
even  to  consider  the  application  of  an  entity 
so  widely  regarded  as  a  state  as  to  have  been 
accepted  as  a  member  of  numerous  special- 
ized  agencies,   and   also,   on   four   separate 
occasions  in  the  past,  to  have  been  proposed 
for  membership  by  a  clear  majority  of  this 
same  Security  Council. 

It  may  be  recalled  what  I  said,  speaking 
for  my  government,  on  August  6.  I  said  that 
the  United  States  had  made  clear  that  we 
were  prepared  to  vote  for  the  admission  of 
each  and  all  of  the  three  applicants  then  be- 
fore us,  which  is  to  say  the  United  States 
would  have  voted  for  the  admission  of  the 
Republic   of  South   Korea,   the   Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  and  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Viet-Nam.  And  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  welcome  the  representatives 
of  those  countries  to  this  Council  chamber. 
Earlier    that    day    a    State    Department 
spokesman   had   indicated   that  the   United 
States  would  be  equally  willing  to  vote  for 
the  admission  of  North  Korea  as  well.  We 
would  have  done  so  in  plain  pursuit  of  the 
principle  of  universality.  But  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman  said  then,  and  I  repeat 
now,  that  we  would  have  and  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  selective  universality,  a 
principle  which  in  practice  admits  only  new 
members  acceptable  to  the  totalitarian  states. 
I  said  on  August  6  that  the  action  of  the 
Security  Council  that  day  foreclosed  the  ad- 
mission of  these  new  applicants  for  the  com- 
ing General  Assembly. 

We  clearly  stated  that  we  were  prepared 
to  act  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  all  three 
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states  were  the  Council  prepared  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  universality.  The  Council 
was  not  so  prepared;  indeed,  the  principle  of 
universality  seems  gravely  imperiled  by  what 
took  place  here  on  August  6. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  as  near  as| 

possible  to  universal  in  membership.  As  new 

nations  are  formed,  they  should  be  seen  as 

having   a   presumed   right   to   membership, 

given  their  fealty  to  the  charter.  It  is  just 

that  principle  that  has  brought  us  from  an 

original  membership  of  51  to  the  present 

membership  of  138.  It  is  just  that  principle 

which  will  take  us  still  higher,  for  there  art 

more  than  half  a  dozen  new  nations  waiting 

in  the  wings.  But  we  must  not  apply  par. 

tisan    political    tests    to    membership.    The 

United  Nations  cannot  work  if  we  do.  It  h 

because  the  United   States  desires  that  i 

should  work  that  we  have  today  made  th. 

hard  decision  to  break  with  our  practice  o; 

30  years  and  block  the  membership  of  tw; 

nations  whose  sponsors  have  refused  to  ac 

equitably  toward  the  application  of  anothe 

nation. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement  < 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  Jur 
10    1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for  tr 
United  States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  August  18,  197 

Energy 

Agreement    on    an    international    energy    prograr 
Done  at  Paris  November  18,  1974.1 
Notifications   of  consent   to    be   bound:   Denmar 
June  19,  1975;  Ireland,  July  28,  1975;  Luxer 
bourg,  April  24,  1975. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank'fr 
Reconstruction    and    Development,    as    amende 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Done  at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:   Grenada,   August  27, 

1975. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 

Fund.    Done    at    Washington    December   27,    1945. 

Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1501. 

Signature  and  acceptance:   Grenada,   August  27, 

1975. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.  Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  En- 
tered   into   force    April    7,    1948;    for   the    United 
States  June  21,  1948.  TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086. 
Accession  deposited:  Tonga,  August  14,  1975. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuse 
of  opium  and  other  drugs.  Done  at  The  Hague 
January  23,  1912.  Entered  into  force  February  11, 
1915.  38  Stat.  1912. 

Notification  of  succession:  The  Bahamas,  August 
13,  1975. 

Protocol  amending  the  agreements,  conventions 
and  protocols  on  narcotic  drugs  concluded  at  The 
Hague  on  January  23,  1912  (38  Stat.  1912),  at 
Geneva  on  February  11,  1925  and  February  19, 
1925,  and  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  at 
Bangkok  on  November  27,  1931  and  at  Geneva  on 
June  26,  1936.  Done  at  Lake  Success,  New  York 
December  11,  1946.  TIAS  1671,  1859. 
Notification  of  succession:  The  Bahamas,  August 
13,  1975. 

Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs 
outside  the  scope  of  the  convention  of  July  13, 
1931,  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulating 
the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  (48  Stat.  1543), 
as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  December  11,  1946  (TIAS  1671,  1859). 
Done  at  Paris  November  19,  1948.  Entered  into 
force  December  1,  1949;  for  the  United  States 
September  11,  1950.  TIAS  2308. 
Notification  of  succession:  The  Bahamas,  August 
13,  1975. 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at 
New  York  March  30,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
December  13,  1964;  for  the  United  States  June 
24,  1967.  TIAS  6298. 

Notification  of  succession:  The  Bahamas,  August 
13,  1975. 

Ocean   Dumping 

Convention   on   the   prevention   of   marine    pollution 
by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  and 
Washington  December  29,  1972. 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  August  28,  1975. 
Enters  into  force:  September  27,  1975. 

Oil   Pollution 

International  convention  on  the  establishment  of  an 
international  fund  for  compensation  for  oil  pollu- 
tion damage.  Done  at  Brussels  December  18,  1971.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Algeria,  June  2,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 


September   15,    1975 


Trade 

Protocol   of   provisional   application  of  the    General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
October  30*   1947.   Entered  into  force   January   1, 
1948.  TIAS  1700. 
Extended  to:  Papua  New  Guinea,  August  4,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  certain  debts  owed  to,  guaranteed  or 
insured  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  its  agencies, 
with  annexes  and  statement.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton July  3,  1975.  Enters  into  force  when  the 
United  States  notifies  Chile  in  writing  that 
domestic  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  covering  debt 
rescheduling  have  been  complied  with. 

International   Committee  of  the  Red   Cross 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  March  16  and  17,  1975,  as  amended 
(TIAS  8032),  concerning  emergency  relief  and 
assistance  to  refugees,  displaced  persons,  and  war 
victims  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and 
the  Khmer  Republic.  Signed  at  Geneva  April  18 
and  24,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  24,  1975. 

Portugal 

Agreement  terminating  the  agreement  of  November 
17,  1970,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton 
textiles  and  providing  for  consultations  on  prob- 
lems of  market  disruption  from  exports  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  man-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel 
products  from  Portugal.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  August  20,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  August  20,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


1948  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume  on 
Near  East,   South  Asia,  and  Africa 

Press  release  403  dated  August  G    (for  release  August  13) 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  August  13 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1948, 
volume  V,  "The  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa," 
part  1.  This  volume  is  the  latest  in  the  "Foreign 
Relations"  series,  which  has  been  published  con- 
tinuously since  1861  as  the  official  record  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Seven  other  volumes  for  1948 
and  five  for  1949  have  already  been  released. 

Part  1  of  the  present  volume  contains  532  pages 
and  presents   previously  unpublished   documentation 
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on  U.S.  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
petroleum  resources  of  the  Near  East;  the  after- 
math of  the  "Pentagon  Talks  of  1947"  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  concerning 
the  Middle  East  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  and 
U.S.  relations  with  and  assistance  to  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Part  1  also  includes  documentation 
on  U.S.  participation  in  efforts  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir  and 
Hyderabad  and  on  relations  with  India,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Part  2  of  this  volume  is  now  in  preparation  and 
will  be  published  subsequently.  It  will  contain  docu- 
mentation on  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Arab-Zionist  controversy  over  the  future  status 
of  Palestine  and  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  part  of  the  volume  now  released  was  prepared 
by  the  Historical  Office,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
Copies  of  volume  V,  part  1,  for  1948  (listed  as  De- 
partment of  State  publication  8802;  GPO  cat.  no. 
Sl.l:948/v.  V,  pt.  1.)  may  be  obtained  for  $8.25 
(domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or  money  orders  should 
be  made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
and  sent  to  the  U.S.  Government  Book  Store,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock— at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30*  each. 

Cat.    No.    S1.123-.F47 

Pub.  8486  4  pp. 

Cat.     No.    S1.123:G93 

Pub.  7798  5  pp. 

Cat.  No.    S1.123:H89 

Pub.  7915  7  pp. 


Fiji      .     . 

Guatemala 

Hungary. 


International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971— Modification 
and  Extension  of  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  Food 
Aid  Convention.  Protocols  with  other  governments. 
TIAS  7988.   62  pp.   75*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7988). 

Double  Taxation — Earnings  from  Operation  of  Ships 
and  Aircraft.  Agreement  with  Jordan.  TIAS  8002. 
3  pp.    25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8002). 


Cultural  Relations.  Agreement  with  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania.  TIAS  8006.  10  pp.  30*  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8006). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Nicara- 
gua terminating  the  agreement  of  September  5, 
1972,  as  amended.  TIAS  8007.  4  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8007). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the 
Khmer  Republic.  TIAS  8008.  32  pp.  45*.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8008). 

Trade  in  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textile  Prod- 
ucts. Agreement  with  Singapore  amending  the 
agreement  of  October  30,  1973  and  January  20,  1974. 
TIAS  8009.  3  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10-.8009). 
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Study  Group  2  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  CCIR, 
Sept.  25. 

Kissinger:  comments  to  the  press, 
Jerusalem,  Aug.  24. 

Kissinger,  Sadat:  news  confer- 
ence, Alexandria. 

Kissinger,  Sadat:  news  confer- 
ence, Alexandria. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  comments  to 
the  press,  Jerusalem. 

Kissinger:  remarks,  Jerusalem. 

U.S.  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,   Sept.   18. 

Digest  of  U.S.  Practice  in  Inter- 
national Law,  1974,  released. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  comments  to 
the  press,  Jerusalem. 

U.S.-Bahamas  spiny  lobster  talks. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  remarks,  Jeru- 
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Kissinger:  remarks,  Jerusalem, 
Aug.  27. 

Kissinger:  remarks  to  the  press, 
Jerusalem,  Aug.  28. 

Kissinger,  Sadat:  remarks  to  the 
press,  Alexandria,  Aug.  28. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  remarks,  Jeru- 
salem. 

Kissinger :     remarks,    Jerusalem. 

Kissinger,  Allon:  remarks,  Jeru- 
salem. 

731  Fulbright-Hays  scholarship 
winners  named. 

Kissinger:   remarks,  Jerusalem. 

Kissinger:   remarks,  Jerusalem. 
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Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
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on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
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and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
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international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  It 
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party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  at 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  <■' 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Global  Consensus  and  Economic  Development 


Text  of  Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


We  assemble  here  this  week  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind. 
We  can  let  this  opportunity  slip  away,  or 
we  can  respond  to  it  with  vision  and  common 
sense. 

The  United  States  has  made  its  choice. 
There  are  no  panaceas  available — only  chal- 
lenges. The  proposals  that  I  shall  announce 
today  on  behalf  of  President  Ford  are  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  steps  responding  to  the 
expressed  concerns  of  developing  countries. 
We  have  made  a  major  effort  to  develop  an 
agenda  for  effective  international  action ;  we 
are  prepared  in  turn  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals of  others.  But  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  a  constructive  effort. 

For  some  time  the  technical  capacity  has 
existed  to  provide  a  tolerable  standard  of  life 
for  the  world's  4  billion  people.  But  we, 
the  world  community,  must  shape  the  politi- 
cal will  to  do  so.  For  man  stands  not  simply 
at  a  plateau  of  technical  ability ;  he  stands  at 
a  point  of  moral  choice.  When  the  ancient 
dream  of  mankind — a  world  without  poverty 
— becomes  a  possibility,  our  profound  moral 
convictions  make  it  also  our  duty.  And  the 
convening  of  this  special  session  bears  wit- 
ness that  economic  progress  has  become  a 
central  and  urgent  concern  of  international 
relations. 

The  global  order  of  colonial  power  that 
lasted  through  centuries  has  now  disap- 
peared; the  cold  war  division  of  the  world 
into  two   rigid  blocs  has  now   also  broken 


1  Read  before  the  seventh  special  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  1  by  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
(text  from  press  release  450). 


down,  and  major  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  international  economy.  We  now  live 
in  a  world  of  some  150  nations.  We  live  in 
an  environment  of  continuing  conflicts,  pro- 
liferating weapons,  new  ideological  divisions 
and  economic  rivalry.  The  developing  na- 
tions have  stated  their  claim  for  a  greater 
role,  for  more  control  over  their  economic 
destiny,  and  for  a  just  share  in  global  pros- 
perity. The  economically  advanced  nations 
have  stated  their  claim  for  reliable  supplies 
of  energy,  raw  materials,  and  other  products 
at  a  fair  price ;  they  seek  stable  economic  re- 
lationships and  expanding  world  trade,  for 
these  are  important  to  the  well-being  of  their 
own  societies. 

These  economic  issues  have  already  be- 
come the  subject  of  mounting  confrontation 
— embargoes,  cartels,  seizures,  countermeas- 
ures — and  bitter  rhetoric.  Over  the  remain- 
der of  this  century,  should  this  trend  con- 
tinue, the  division  of  the  planet  between 
North  and  South,  between  rich  and  poor, 
could  become  as  grim  as  the  darkest  days 
of  the  cold  war.  We  would  enter  an  age  of 
festering  resentment,  increased  resort  to  eco- 
nomic warfare,  a  hardening  of  new  blocs,  the 
undermining  of  cooperation,  the  erosion  of 
international  institutions — and  failed  devel- 
opment. 

Can  we  reconcile  our  competing  goals? 
Can  we  build  a  better  world,  by  conscious 
purpose,  out  of  the  equality  and  cooperation 
of  states?  Can  we  turn  the  energies  of  all 
nations  to  the  tasks  of  human  progress? 
These  are  the  challenges  of  our  time. 

We  profoundly  believe  that  neither  the 
poor  nor  the  rich  nations  can  achieve  their 
purposes   in   isolation.     Neither   can   extort 
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them  from  the  other— the  developing  coun- 
tries least  of  all,  for  they  would  pay  the 
greater  cost  of  division  of  the  planet,  which 
would  cut  them  off  needlessly  from  sources 
of  capital  and  markets  essential  to  their  own 
progress. 

The  reality  is  that  ample  incentives  exist 
for  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect. It  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  if 
some  grow  worse  off,  others  will  be  worse 
off.  But  there  is  an  opposite  proposition, 
which  we  believe  is  true:  that  an  economic 
system  thrives  if  all  who  take  part  in  it 
thrive.  This  is  no  theory;  it  is  our  own 
experience.  And  it  is  an  experience  that  we, 
a  people  uniquely  drawn  from  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  truly  desire  and  hope 
to  share  with  others. 

Therefore  it  is  time  to  go  beyond  the 
doctrines  left  over  from  a  previous  century 
that  are  made  obsolete  by  modern  reality. 

History  has  left  us  the  legacy  of  strident 
nationalism— discredited  in  this  century  by 
its  brutal  excesses  a  generation  ago  and  by 
its  patent  inadequacy  for  the  economic  needs 
of  our  time.  The  economy  is  global.  Reces- 
sions, inflation,  trade  relations,  monetary 
stability,  gluts  and  scarcities  of  products 
and  materials,  the  growth  of  transnational 
enterprises — these  are  international  phenom- 
ena and  call  for  international  responses. 

History  has  also  left  us  discredited  doc- 
trines of  economic  determinism  and  struggle. 
One  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  is  that  systems 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  materialism  that 
promised  economic  justice  have  lagged  in 
raising  economic  welfare. 

And  contrary  to  the  ideologies  of  despair, 
many  developing  countries  have  been  increas- 
ing their  per  capita  incomes  at  far  faster 
rates  than  obtained  historically  in  Europe 
and  North  America  in  comparable  stages  of 
their  growth. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  a  philosophy  of  non- 
alignment,  designed  to  allow  new  nations 
to  make  their  national  choices  free  from  the 
pressure  of  competing  blocs,  now  has  pro- 
duced a  bloc  of  its  own.  Nations  with  radi- 
cally different  economic  interests  and  with 
entirely  different  political  concerns  are  com- 
bined in  a  kind  of  solidarity  that  often  clear- 


ly sacrifices  practical  interests.  And  it  is 
ironic  also  that  the  most  devastating  blow 
to  economic  development  in  this  decade  came 
not  from  "imperialist  rapacity"  but  from  an 
arbitrary,  monopolistic  price  increase  by 
the  cartel  of  oil  exporters. 

The  reality  is  that  the  world  economy  is 
a  single  global  system  of  trade  and  monetary 
relations  on  which  hinges  the  development  of 
all  our  economies.  The  advanced  nations 
have  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  markets 
and  production  in  the  developing  world ;  with 
equal  conviction  we  state  that  the  developing 
countries  have  a  stake  in  the  markets,  tech-  I 
nological  innovation,  and  capital  investment  , 
of  the  industrial  countries. 

Therefore  the  nations  assembled  here  have 
a  choice:  We  can  offer  our  people  slogans, 
or  we  can  offer  them  solutions.  We  can  deal 
in  rhetoric,  or  we  can  deal  in  reality.  My 
government  has  made  its  choice. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  the 
economic  challenges  of  our  time  must  unite 
us,  and  not  divide  us. 

So  let  us  get  down  to  business.  Let  us 
put  aside  the  sterile  debate  over  whether  a 
new  economic  order  is  required  or  whether 
the  old  economic  order  is  adequate.  Let  us 
look  forward  and  shape  the  world  before  us. 
Change  is  inherent  in  what  we  do  and  what 
we  seek.  But  one  fact  does  not  change: 
that  without  a  consensus  on  the  realities  and 
principles  of  the  development  effort,  we  will 
achieve  nothing. 

— There  must  be  consensus,  first  and  fore- 
most, on  the  principle  that  our  common 
development  goals  can  be  achieved  only  by 
cooperation,  not  by  the  politics  of  confronta- 
tion. 

— There  must  be  consensus  that  acknowl- 
edges our  respective  concerns  and  our  mutual 
responsibilities.  All  of  us  have  rights,  and 
all  of  us  have  duties. 

— The  consensus  must  embrace  the  broad- 
est possible  participation  in  international  de- 
cisions. The  developing  countries  must  have 
a  role  and  voice  in  the  international  system, 
especially  in  decisions  that  affect  them.  But 
those  nations  who  are  asked  to  provide  re- 
sources and  effort  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
must  be  accorded  a  commensurate  voice. 
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We  have  learned  from  experience  that  the 
tiethods  of  development  assistance  of  the 
950's  and  60's  are  no  longer  adequate.  Not 
nly  did  the  technical  accomplishments  of 
lany  programs  fall  short  of  expectations; 
he  traditional  approaches  are  less  acceptable 
o  the  industrialized  world  because  they  have 
eemed  to  become  an  endless  and  one-sided 
inancial  burden.  And  they  are  less  accept- 
ble  to  the  developing  world  because  they 
ave  seemed  to  create  a  relationship  of  char- 
ty  and  dependency,  inconsistent  with  equal- 
ty  and  self-respect. 

Therefore  we  must  find  new  means.  The 
Jnited  States  offers  today  concrete  proposals 
or  international  actions  to  promote  eco- 
omic  development.  We  believe  that  an  effec- 
ive  development  strategy  should  concentrate 
n  five  fundamental  areas: 

— First,  we  must  apply  international  co- 
peration  to  the  problem  of  insuring  basic 
conomic  security.  The  United  States  pro- 
oses  steps  to  safeguard  against  the  econom- 
!  shocks  to  which  developing  countries  are 
articularly  vulnerable:  sharp  declines  in 
heir  export  earnings  from  the  cycle  of  world 
upply  and  demand,  food  shortages,  and  nat- 
ral  disasters. 

— Second,  we  must  lay  the  foundations 
or  accelerated  growth.  The  United  States 
roposes  steps  to  improve  developing  coun- 
ties' access  to  capital  markets,  to  focus  and 
dapt  new  technology  to  specific  development 
ieeds,  and  to  reach  consensus  on  the  condi- 
ions  for  foreign  investment. 

— Third,  we  must  improve  the  basic  op- 
ortunities  of  the  developing  countries  in 
he  world  trading  system  so  they  can  make 
heir  way  by  earnings  instead  of  aid. 

— Fourth,  we  must  improve  the  conditions 
f  trade  and  investment  in  key  commodities 
n  which  the  economies  of  many  developing 
ountries  are  dependent,  and  we  must  set  an 
xample  in  improving  the  production  and 
vailability  of  food. 

— Fifth,  let  us  address  the  special  needs 
f  the  poorest  countries,  who  are  the  most 
evastated  by  current  economic  conditions, 
haring  the  responsibility  among  old  and 
iewly  wealthy  donors. 

The  determination  of  the  developing  na- 


tions to  mobilize  their  own  effort  is  indispen- 
sable. Without  it,  no  outside  effort  will  have 
effect.  Government  policies  to  call  forth  sav- 
ings, to  institute  land  reform,  to  use  external 
aid  and  capital  productively,  to  manage  and 
allocate  national  resources  wisely,  to  pro- 
mote family  planning — for  these  there  are 
no  substitutes. 

But  there  must  be  international  as  well 
as  national  commitment.  The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  do  its  part.  The  senior  eco- 
nomic officials  of  our  government  have  joined 
with  me  in  developing  our  approach.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Simon,  with  whom  I  have 
worked  closely  on  our  program,  will  discuss 
it  tomorrow  in  relation  to  the  world  econ- 
omy. The  large  congressional  delegation 
that  will  attend  the  session,  and  the  serious- 
ness with  which  they  and  the  executive 
branch  have  collaborated  in  preparing  these 
proposals,  are  evidence  of  my  country's 
commitment. 

We  ask  in  return  for  a  serious  internation- 
al dialogue  on  the  responsibilities  which  con- 
front us  all. 

Insuring    Economic   Security 

Our  first  task  is  to  insure  basic  economic 
security. 

The  swings  and  shocks  of  economic  ad- 
versity are  a  global  concern  tearing  at  the 
fabric  of  developed  and  developing  nations 
alike.  The  cycle  of  good  times  and  bad, 
abundance  and  famine,  does  vast  damage  to 
lives  and  economies.  Unemployment,  falling 
standards  of  living,  and  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion fuel  social  and  political  discontent.  We 
have  recently  seen  the  corrosive  effects  in 
many  countries. 

Developing  economies  are  by  far  the  most 
vulnerable  to  natural  and  manmade  disasters 
— the  vagaries  of  weather  and  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Sharp  increases  in  the  prices  of 
oil  and  food  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
their  livelihood.  Recessions  in  the  industrial 
countries  depress  their  export  earnings. 

Thus  economic  security  is  the  minimum 
requirement  of  an  effective  strategy  for  de- 
velopment. Without  this  foundation,  sound 
development  programs  cannot  proceed  and 
the  great  efforts  that  development  requires 
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from  poor  and  rich  alike  cannot  be  sustained. 
And  because  economic  security  is  a  global 
problem,  it  is  a  global  challenge: 

— The  industrial  nations  must  work  to- 
gether more  effectively  to  restore  and  main- 
tain their  noninflationary  expansion ; 

— Nations  which  supply  vital  products 
must  avoid  actions  which  disrupt  that  ex- 
pansion; and 

— The  international  community  must  un- 
dertake a  new  approach  to  reduce  drastic 
fluctuations  in  the  export  earnings  of  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Since  the  economic  health  of  the  industrial 
countries  is  central  to  the  health  of  the  global 
economy,  their  efforts  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  recession  and  inflation  become  an  inter- 
national, as  well  as  a  national,  responsibility. 

In  a  new  departure  this  past  year,  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  its  major 
trading  partners  have  begun  closer  coordina- 
tion of  their  national  economic  policies.  A 
shared  sense  of  urgency,  and  the  exchange 
of  information  about  trends  and  intentions, 
have  already  influenced  important  policy  de- 
cisions. President  Ford  intends  to  continue 
and  intensify  consultations  of  this  kind.  The 
successful  recovery  of  the  industrial  econ- 
omies will  be  the  engine  of  international 
stability  and  growth. 

Global  economic  security  depends,  sec- 
ondly, on  the  actions  of  suppliers  of  vital 
products. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  believed  that 
the  future  of  the  world  economy  requires 
discussions  on  energy  and  other  key  issues 
among  oil  consuming  and  producing  nations. 
The  Government  of  France  is  inviting  in- 
dustrialized, oil-producing,  and  developing 
nations  to  relaunch  a  dialogue  this  fall  on 
the  problems  of  energy,  development,  raw 
materials,  and  related  financial  issues.  The 
United  States  has  supported  this  proposal 
and  worked  hard  to  establish  the  basis  for 
successful  meetings. 

But  this  dialogue  is  based  on  an  approach 
of  negotiation  and  consensus,  not  the  exer- 
cise of  brute  economic  power  to  gain  uni- 
lateral advantage.  The  enormous,  arbitrary 
increases  in  the  price  of  oil  of  1973  and  1974 


have  already  exacerbated  both  inflation  and 
recession  worldwide.  They  have  shattered 
the  economic  planning  and  progress  of  many 
countries.  Another  increase  would  slow 
down  or  reverse  the  recovery  and  the  devel- 
opment of  nearly  every  nation  represented 
in  this  Assembly.  It  would  erode  both  the 
will  and  the  capacity  in  the  industrial  world 
for  assistance  to  developing  countries.  It 
would,  in  short,  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the 
hopes  of  hundreds  of  millions  around  the 
world. 

The  forthcoming  dialogue  among  consum-  • 
ers  and  producers  is  a  test.  For  its  part,  the  ; 
United  States  is  prepared  for  cooperation.  . 
We  will  work  to  make  it  succeed,  in  our  own 
self-interest  and  in  the  interest  of  all  nations. 
We  hope  to  be  met  in  that  same  spirit. 

The  third  basic  factor  in  economic  security  , 
is  the  stability  of  export  earnings.  The  de-  \ 
velopment  programs — indeed,  the  basic  sur- 
vival— of  many  countries  rest  heavily  on 
earnings  from  exports  of  primary  products 
which  are  highly  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in 
worldwide  demand.  Countries  which  depend 
on  one  product  can  find  their  revenues  re- 
duced drastically  if  its  price  drops  or  if  ex- 
ports fall  precipitously.  Most  have  insufficient 
reserves  to  cushion  against  sharp  declines  in 
earnings,  and  they  cannot  quickly  increase 
the  exports  of  other  products.  Facing  such 
economic  problems,  most  cannot  borrow  to 
offset  the  loss  or  can  only  do  so  at  extremely 
high  interest  rates.  In  such  situations  coun- 
tries are  frequently  forced  to  cut  back  on  the 
imports  on  which  their  growth  and  survival 
depend.  Thus  the  unpredictability  of  export 
earnings  can  make  a  mockery  of  development 
planning. 

The  question  of  stabilization  of  income 
from  primary  products  has  become  central 
in  the  dialogue  on  international  economic 
concerns.  Price  stabilization  is  not  generally 
a  promising  approach.  For  many  commodi- 
ties it  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  without 
severe  restrictions  on  production  or  exports, 
extremely  expensive  buffer  stocks,  or  price 
levels  which  could  stimulate  substitutes  and 
thereby  work  to  the  long-range  disadvantage 
of  producers.  Even  the  most  ambitious 
agenda  for  addressing  individual  commodi- 
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;ies  would  not  result  in  stabilization  arrange- 
ments for  all  of  them  in  the  near  term.  And 
focusing  exclusively  on  stabilizing  commod- 
ity prices  would  not  provide  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  many  developing  countries  whose 
earnings  also  depend  on  the  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  review  of  these  issues.  We  have 
concluded  that,  because  of  the  wide  diversity 
among  countries,  commodities,  and  markets, 
a  new,  much  more  comprehensive  approach 
is  required — one  which  will  be  helpful  to 
exporters  of  all  commodities  and  manufac- 
tured goods  as  well. 

Let  me  set  forth  our  proposal.  The  United 
States  proposes  creation  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  of  a  new  develop- 
ment security  facility  to  stabilize  overall  ex- 
port earnings. 

— The  facility  would  give  loans  to  sustain 
development  programs  in  the  face  of  export 
fluctuations;  up  to  $2.5  billion,  and  possibly 
more,  in  a  single  year  and  a  potential  total 
of  $10  billion  in  outstanding  loans. 

— Assistance  would  be  available  to  all  de- 
veloping countries  which  need  to  finance 
shortfalls  in  export  earnings,  unless  the 
shortfalls  are  caused  by  their  own  acts  of 
policy. 

— The  poorest  countries  would  be  per- 
mitted to  convert  their  loans  into  grants 
under  prescribed  conditions.  These  grants 
would  be  financed  by  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  IMF  gold  channeled  through  the  proposed 
$2  billion  Trust  Fund  now  under  nego- 
tiation. 

— Eligible  countries  could  draw  most,  or 
under  certain  conditions  all,  of  their  IMF 
quotas  in  addition  to  their  normal  drawing 
rights.  Much  of  that  could  be  drawn  in  a 
single  year,  if  necessary ;  part  automatically, 
part  subject  to  balance-of -payments  condi- 
tions, and  part  reserved  for  cases  of  partic- 
ularly violent  swings  in  commodity  earnings. 

— Shortfalls  would  be  calculated  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  geared  to  future  growth  as 
well  as  current  and  past  exports.  In  this  way 
the  facility  helps  countries  protect  their  de- 
velopment plans. 


— This  facility  would  replace  the  IMF's 
compensatory  finance  facility;  it  would  not 
be  available  for  industrial  countries. 

The  United  States  will  present  its  detailed 
proposals  to  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  this  month. 

This  development  security  facility  would 
provide  unprecedented  protection  against 
disruptions  caused  by  reductions  in  earnings 
— both  for  countries  whose  exports  consist  of 
a  few  commodities  and  for  those  with  diversi- 
fied and  manufactured  exports,  whose  earn- 
ings also  fluctuate  with  business  cycles.  In 
the  great  majority  of  countries,  this  new  fa- 
cility will  cover  nearly  all  the  earnings  short- 
fall. 

This  new  source  of  funds  also  reinforces 
our  more  traditional  types  of  assistance; 
without  the  stabilization  of  earnings,  the 
benefits  of  concessional  aid  for  developing 
countries  are  vitiated.  For  industrialized 
countries,  it  means  a  more  steady  export 
market.  For  developing  countries,  it  helps 
assure  that  development  can  be  pursued 
without  disruption  and  makes  them  more 
desirable  prospects  in  international  capital 
markets.  For  consumers  and  producers,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  it  buttresses  economic  secu- 
rity. 

Thus  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  this 
area  will  demonstrate  that  our  interdepend- 
ence can  strengthen  the  foundations  of  pros- 
perity for  all  while  promoting  progress  in 
the  developing  countries. 

Accelerating   Economic  Growth 

It  is  not  enough  to  insure  the  minimal 
economic  security  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Development  is  a  process  of  growth, 
acceleration,  greater  productivity,  higher  liv- 
ing standards,  and  social  change.  This  is  a 
process  requiring  the  infusion  of  capital, 
technology,  and  managerial  skills  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

Developing  countries  themselves  will  have 
to  provide  most  of  the  effort,  but  interna- 
tional support  is  indispensable.  Even  a  mod- 
erate acceleration  of  recent  growth  rates  will 
require  some  $40  billion  a  year  in  outside 
capital  by  1980.    The  requirement  for  tech- 
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nological   innovation,   though  impossible   to 
quantify,  is  similarly  great. 

How   can   these   needs   for   capital,   tech- 
nology, and  skills  be  met? 

Bilateral  concessional  assistance  from  the 
industrialized  countries  has  been  one  impor- 
tant source.  Last  year  it  amounted  to  some 
$7.2  billion.  This  must  continue  to  grow. 
But  realistically,  we  cannot  expect  the  level 
to  increase  significantly  over  the  coming 
years.  To  put  it  frankly,  the  political  climate 
for  bilateral  aid  has  deteriorated.  In  the 
industrial  countries,  support  for  aid  has  been 
eroded  by  domestic  economic  slowdown,  com- 
pounded by  energy  problems ;  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  there  is  resentment  at  forms 
of  assistance  which  imply  dependence. 

The  oil  exporters  have  only  begun  to  meet 
their  responsibility  for  assistance  to  the 
poorer  countries.  Last  year  their  concession- 
ary aid  disbursements  were  roughly  $2  bil- 
lion ;  they  could,  and  must,  rise  substantially 
this  year. 

But  the  industrial  nations  and  the  oil  ex- 
porters cannot,  even  together,  supply  all  the 
new  resources  needed  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment. It  follows  inescapably  that  the  remain- 
ing needs  for  capital  and  technology  can  only 
be  met,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  vast 
pool  of  private  sources.  This  investment 
will  take  place  only  if  the  conditions  exist 
to  attract  or  permit  it.  The  United  States 
therefore  believes  it  is  time  for  the  world 
community  to  address  the  basic  requirements 
for  accelerating  growth  in  developing  coun- 
tries: 

First,   developing  countries  must  have 

better  access  to  capital  markets. 

—Second,  we  must  promote  the  transfer  of 
technology. 

Third,  it  is  time  to  reach  an  interna- 
tional consensus  on  the  principles  to  guide 
the  beneficial  operation  of  transnational  en- 
terprises. 

Access  to  Capital  Markets 

First,  access  to  capital  markets:  The  pri- 
vate capital  markets  are  already  a  major 
source  of  development  funds,  either  directly 
or  through  intermediaries.  The  World  Bank 
and  the  regional  development  banks  borrow 


extensively  to  lend  to  developing  nations. 
The  United  States  urges  the  expansion  of 
these  programs.  We  are  gratified  that  ad- 
vanced countries  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  joining  us  shortly  in  a  $6 
billion  expansion  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  will  participate  in  ne- 
gotiations for  replenishment  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  we  are  seeking  con- 
gressional authority  to  join  the  African 
Development  Fund. 

But  the  developing  countries  that  have 
been  most  successful  and  that  no  longer 
require  concessional  aid,  especially  in  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  have  relied  heavily  on 
borrowing  in  the  capital  markets.  Their  fu- 
ture access  must  be  assured. 

We  must  now  find  new  ways  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  of  developing  countries  in 
the  competition  for  capital.  And  we  need 
to  match  in  new  ways  potential  sources  of 
capital  with  the  investment  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

Several  courses  of  action  offer  promise. 
First,  the  United  States  will  support  a 
major  expansion  of  the  resources  of  the 
World  Bank's  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, the  investment  banker  with  the 
broadest  experience  in  supporting  private 
enterprise  in  developing  countries.  We  pro- 
pose a  large  increase  in  the  IFC's  capital, 
from  the  present  $100  million  to  at  least 
$400  million. 

Second,  the  United  States  proposes  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Investment  Trust  to 
mobilize  portfolio  capital  for  investment  in 
local  enterprises.  The  trust  would  attract 
new  capital  by  offering  investors  a  unique 
opportunity:  participation  in  a  managed 
broad  selection  of  investments  in  developing 
country  firms,  public,  private,  and  mixed. 
The  International  Finance  Corporation 
would  manage  it  and  perhaps  provide  seed 
capital,  but  most  of  its  funds  would  come 
from  government  and  private  investors.  In- 
vestors would  have  their  exposure  to  major 
losses  limited  by  a  $200  million  loss  reserve 
provided  by  governments  of  industrialized, 
oil-producing,  and  developing  nations.  This 
institution  could  be  a  powerful  link  between 
the  capital  markets  and  the  developing  world 
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and  could  provide  billions  of  dollars  of  essen- 
tial resources. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  contribute 
actively  to  the  work  of  the  IMF-World  Bank 
Development  Committee  to  find  ways  to  as- 
sist developing  countries  in  their  direct  bor- 
rowing in  the  capital  markets.  It  is  encourag- 
ing that  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
considering  a  regional  financial  safety  net  to 
underpin  their  access  to  capital  markets  by 
mutual  commitments  of  financial  backing. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  all  industrial  coun- 
tries should  systematically  review  the  condi- 
tions for  developing-country  access  to  their 
national  markets  to  assure  that  they  offer 
fair  and  open  opportunity.  The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  expertise  to  developing  countries  ready 
to  enter  long-term  capital  markets,  and  we 
ask  others  to  join  us. 

Transfer  of  Technology 

Developing  countries  need  not  only  new 
funds  but  also  new  technology.  Yet  the 
mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of  technology 
and  for  its  local  development  are  limited 
and  are  seldom  at  the  sole  command  of  na- 
tional governments,  and  the  technologies 
of  industrial  countries  must  often  be  adapted 
to  local  economic  and  social  conditions.  New 
institutions  and  new  approaches  are  there- 
fore required. 

For  technology  to  spur  development,  it 
must  spur  growth  in  priority  areas:  energy, 
food,  other  resources  strategic  to  the  devel- 
oping economies,  and  industrialization  itself. 

First,  energy  is  critical  for  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development.  The  enor- 
mous rise  in  the  cost  of  oil  in  the  last  two 
years  has  more  than  wiped  out  the  total  of 
the  foreign  aid  that  developing  countries 
have  received.  It  has  undermined  their  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  has  mortgaged  their 
future  by  forcing  them  into  larger  borrow- 
ing at  higher  interest  rates.  There  is  no 
easy  short-term  solution;  but  if  energy  de- 
pendence is  to  be  reduced,  efforts  to  exploit 
new  and  diversified  sources  must  be  intensi- 
fied now. 

The  United  States  invites  other  nations  to 
join  us  in  an  increase  of  bilateral  support 


for  training  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
developing  countries  find  and  exploit  new 
sources  of  fossil  fuel  and  other  forms  of 
energy. 

Methods  of  discovering  and  using  less 
accessible  or  low-grade  resources  must  be 
fully  utilized.  So  must  technology  to  produce 
solar  and  geothermal  power.  And  these  tech- 
niques must  be  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  believes  the  topic  of 
energy  cooperation  should  be  high  on  the 
agenda  for  the  forthcoming  dialogue  between 
consumers  and  producers.  We  will  propose, 
in  this  dialogue,  creation  of  an  International 
Energy  Institute  bringing  together  developed 
and  developing,  consumer  and  producer,  on 
the  particular  problem  of  energy  develop- 
ment. The  International  Energy  Agency  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
should  both  find  ways  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance and  support  to  this  institute. 

A  second  critical  area  for  technological 
innovation  is  food  production  and  improve- 
ment of  nutrition. 

During  the  past  decade,  a  number  of  in- 
ternational agricultural  research  centers 
have  been  established  to  adapt  techniques  to 
local  needs  and  conditions.  In  1971  the  Con- 
sultative Group  for  International  Agricul- 
tural Research  was  formed  to  coordinate 
these  efforts.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  these  institutions. 
In  collaboration  with  national  research  or- 
ganizations with  more  skilled  manpower  and 
funds,  they  could  grow  into  a  worldwide 
research  network  for  development  of  agri- 
cultural technology. 

We  are  also  supporting  legislation  in  the 
Congress  to  enable  our  universities  to  ex- 
pand their  technical  assistance  and  research 
in  the  agricultural  field. 

Nonfood  agricultural  and  forestry  prod- 
ucts are  a  third  strategic  area  for  technologi- 
cal assistance.  The  export  earnings  of  many 
of  the  poorest  countries — and  the  livelihood 
of  many  millions  of  their  people — depend 
on  such  products  as  timber,  jute,  cotton,  and 
natural  rubber,  some  of  which  have  en- 
countered serious  problems  in  the  face  of 
synthetics.    They   urgently   need   assistance 
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to  improve  the  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness of  these  products  and  to  diversify  their 
economies. 

The  United  States  therefore  proposes  cre- 
ation of  an  organization  to  coordinate  and 
finance  such  assistance.  Its  task  will  be  to 
attract  manpower  and  capital  for  research. 
The  financing  of  this  effort  should  be  a  pri- 
ority task  for  the  new  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development. 

But  developing  countries'  need  for  tech- 
nology is  not  only  for  development  of  stra- 
tegic sectors  but  for  the  broad  promotion  of 
industrialization  itself.  This  requires  the 
broadest  application  of  skills,  resources,  and 
information. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  storehouse 
of  technology  is  already  huge  and  is  growing 
geometrically.  Developing  practical  devices 
to  transfer  technology  beyond  those  which 
already  exist  will  require  careful  thought. 
We  are  prepared  to  join  with  other  nations 
in  examining  new  initiatives. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  supports 
creation  of  an  International  Industrializa- 
tion Institute  to  sponsor  and  conduct  re- 
search on  industrial  technology  together  with 
the  governments,  industries,  and  research 
facilities  of  developing  countries. 

We  support  creation  of  an  international 
center  for  the  exchange  of  technological  in- 
formation, as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  sharing 
of  ongoing  research  and  new  findings  rele- 
vant to  development. 

We  will  expand  our  bilateral  support  of 
industrial  technology  appropriate  to  develop- 
ing country  needs. 

We  will  work  with  others  in  this  organi- 
zation in  preparing  guidelines  for  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  and  in  the  planning  of  a 
conference  on  science  and  technology  for 
development. 

Transnational  Enterprises 

Access  to  capital  markets  and  special  pro- 
grams to  transfer  new  technology  are  but 
two  factors  of  accelerated  growth.  There  is 
a  third — which  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  engines  of  development — the  trans- 
national enterprise. 

Transnational  enterprises  have  been  pow- 
erful instruments  of  modernization  both  in 


the  industrial  nations — where  they  conduct 
most  of  their  operations — and  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  where  there  is  often  no  sub- 
stitute for  their  ability  to  marshal  capital, 
management  skills,  technology,  and  initia- 
tive. Thus  the  controversy  over  their  role 
and  conduct  is  itself  an  obstacle  to  economic 
development. 

It  is  time  for  the  world  community  to 
deal  with  the  problems,  real  and  perceived, 
that  have  arisen.  If  the  nations  assembled 
here  cannot  reach  consensus  on  the  proper 
role  of  these  enterprises,  the  developing  coun- 
tries could  lose  an  invaluable  asset.  Let  us 
make  this  issue  a  test  of  our  capacity  to 
accommodate  mutual  concerns  in  practical 
agreement. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  proper  concerns  of  govern- 
ments in  whose  territories  transnational  en- 
terprises operate.  We  affirm  that  enterprises 
must  act  in  full  accordance  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  host  governments  and  take  full 
account  of  their  public  policy.  Countries  are 
entitled  to  regulate  the  operations  of  trans- 
national enterprises  within  their  borders. 
But  countries  wishing  the  benefits  of  these 
enterprises  should  foster  the  conditions  that 
attract  and  maintain  their  productive  opera- 
tion. 

The  United  States  therefore  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  articulate  standards  of  conduct 
for  both  enterprises  and  governments.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Transna- 
tional Corporations  and  other  international 
bodies  have  begun  such  an  effort.  We  must 
reach  agreement  on  balanced  principles. 
These  should  apply  to  transnational  enter- 
prises in  their  relations  with  governments, 
and  to  governments  in  their  relations  with 
enterprises  and  with  other  governments. 
They  must  be  fair  principles,  for  failure  to 
reflect  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
would  exacerbate  rather  than  moderate  the 
frictions  which  have  damaged  the  environ- 
ment for  international  investment.  Specifical- 
ly, the  United  States  believes  that : 

— Transnational  enterprises  are  obliged 
to  obey  local  law  and  refrain  from  unlawful 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  host 
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countries.  Their  activities  should  take  ac- 
count of  public  policy  and  national  develop- 
ment priorities.  They  should  respect  local 
customs.  They  should  employ  qualified  local 
personnel,  or  qualify  local  people  through 
training. 

— Host  governments  in  turn  must  treat 
transnational  enterprises  equitably,  without 
discrimination  among  them,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law.  Host  govern- 
ments should  make  explicit  their  develop- 
ment priorities  and  the  standards  which 
transnational  enterprises  are  expected  to 
meet,  and  maintain  them  with  reasonable 
consistency. 

— Governments  and  enterprises  must  both 
respect  the  contractual  obligations  that  they 
freely  undertake.  Contracts  should  be  nego- 
tiated openly,  fairly,  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  their  implications.  Greater  assurance  that 
contracts  will  be  honored  will  improve  the 
international  commercial  environment,  in- 
crease the  flow  of  investment,  and  expand 
economic  transactions.  Destructive  and  po- 
litically explosive  investment  disputes,  which 
spoil  the  climate  for  large  commitments 
and  investment,  will  occur  less  frequently. 

— Principles  established  for  transnational 
enterprises  should  apply  equally  to  domestic 
enterprises,  where  relevant.  Standards 
should  be  addressed  not  only  to  privately 
owned  corporations,  but  also  to  state-owned 
and  mixed  transnational  enterprises,  which 
are  increasingly  important  in  the  world 
economy. 

A  statement  of  principles  is  not  the  only 
or  necessarily  a  sufficient  way  of  resolving 
many  of  the  problems  affecting  transnational 
enterprises.    We  must  develop  others: 

— Governments  must  harmonize  their  tax 
treatment  of  these  enterprises.  Without  co- 
ordination, host-country  and  home-country 
policies  may  inhibit  productive  investment. 

— Factfinding  and  arbitral  procedures 
must  be  promoted  as  means  for  settling 
investment  disputes.  The  World  Bank's  In- 
ternational Center  for  the  Settlement  of 
Investment  Disputes  and  other  third-party 
facilities  should  be  employed  to  settle  the 
important  disputes  which  inevitably  arise. 

— Laws  against  restrictive  business  prac- 


tices must  be  developed,  better  coordinated 
among  countries,  and  enforced.  The  United 
States  has  long  been  vigilant  against  such 
abuses  in  domestic  trade,  mergers,  or  licens- 
ing of  technology.  We  stand  by  the  same 
principles  internationally.  We  condemn  re- 
strictive practices  in  setting  prices  or  re- 
straining supplies,  whether  by  private  or 
state-owned  transnational  enterprises  or  by 
the  collusion  of  national  governments. 

— Insurance  for  foreign  private  investors 
should  to  the  extent  possible  be  multilateral- 
ized  and  should  include  financial  participa- 
tion by  developing  countries  to  reflect  our 
mutual  stake  in  encouraging  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  service  of  development. 

— And  there  must  be  more  effective  bilat- 
eral consultation  among  governments  to 
identify  and  resolve  investment  disputes  be- 
fore they  become  irritants  in  political  rela- 
tions. 

The  United  States  believes  that  just  solu- 
tions are  achievable — and  necessary.  If  the 
world  community  is  committed  to  economic 
development,  it  cannot  afford  to  treat  trans- 
national enterprises  as  objects  of  economic 
warfare.  The  capacity  of  the  international 
community  to  deal  with  this  issue  construc- 
tively will  be  an  important  test  of  whether 
the  search  for  solutions  or  the  clash  of 
ideologies  will  dominate  our  economic  fu- 
ture. The  implications  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  profound. 

Trade  and   Development 

The  third  basic  area  for  our  attention  is 
trade.  Improving  the  world  trading  system 
will  magnify  our  success  in  every  other 
sphere  of  the  development  effort. 

Trade  has  been  a  driving  force  in  the 
unprecedented  expansion  of  the  world  econ- 
omy over  the  last  30  years.  Comparative 
advantage  and  specialization,  the  exchange 
of  technology  and  the  movement  of  capital, 
the  spur  to  productivity  that  competition 
provides — these  are  central  elements  of  effi- 
ciency and  progress.  Open  trade  promotes 
growth  and  combats  inflation  in  all  countries. 

For  developing  nations,  trade  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  engine  of  development. 
Increased  earnings  from  exports  help  pay 
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for  both  the  imports  that  are  essential  to 
expand  production  and  the  food  for  growing 
populations.  These  earnings  reduce  depend- 
ence on  aid,  limit  the  accumulation  of  debt, 
and  help  finance  essential  borrowing.  Grow- 
ing export  industries  can  provide  jobs  and 
increase  the  government  revenues  necessary 
for  development  programs.  It  is  no  accident, 
therefore,  that  the  success  stories  in  devel- 
opment of  the  past  three  decades  have  been 
those  very  countries  that  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  world 
trade. 

But  today  the  global  trading  system  is 
threatened  by  the  most  serious  recession 
since  the  Second  World  War.  We  face  the 
danger  of  proliferating  artificial  barriers 
and  unfair  competition  reminiscent  of  the 
1930's,  which  contributed  to  economic  and 
political  disaster.  Every  day  that  economic 
recovery  is  delayed,  the  temptation  grows 
to  restrict  imports,  subsidize  exports,  and 
control  scarce  commodities.  Concerted  ac- 
tion is  necessary  now  to  safeguard  and  im- 
prove the  open  trading  system  on  which  the 
future  well-being  of  all  our  countries  de- 
pends. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations  now 
taking  place  in  Geneva  are  central  to  this 
effort.  They  will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
the  future  of  the  world  economy  and  the 
prospects  for  development.  If  these  negotia- 
tions fail,  all  countries  risk  a  slide  into  an 
increasingly  fragmented,  closed  world  of 
nationalism,  blocs,  and  mounting  frictions. 
If  they  succeed,  all  countries  will  benefit 
and  there  will  be  major  progress  toward  a 
cooperative  and  prosperous  world. 

Many  of  the  less  developed  nations  are 
emerging  as  important  commercial  powers. 
But  developing  countries  need  assistance  to 
take  better  advantage  of  trading  opportuni- 
ties, especially  to  help  them  open  up  new 
markets.  In  revising  rules  to  govern  trade 
we  must  take  account  of  their  particular 
needs.  In  this  connection,  regional  trading 
associations  can  help  many  small  countries 
by  providing  the  economies  of  scale  which 
result  from  larger  markets. 

Thus  success  in  the  negotiations  depends 


critically  on  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
developing  countries.  For  if  they  do  not  help 
to  make  the  rules,  assume  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  a  stable  trade  sys- 
tem, and  share  in  the  benefits  of  trade,  the 
rules  will  be  subject  to  increasing  challenge, 
the  stability  of  the  system  undermined,  and 
the  benefits  for  all  nations  jeopardized. 

The  United  States  therefore  believes  that 
a  major  goal  of  the  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations should  be  to  make  the  trading  system 
better  serve  development  goals.  Let  me  brief- 
ly outline  our  policy. 

— First,  there  must  be  fundamental  struc-  ' 
tural  improvement  in  the  relationship  of  the 
developing  countries  to  the  world  trading 
system.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment, they   should   receive   special  treat- 
ment through  a  variety  of  means — such  as 
preferences,  favorable  concessions,  and  ex-  ' 
ceptions  which  reflect  their  economic  status. 
But  as  they  progress  to  a  higher  level  of  j 
development,  they  must  gradually  accept  the 
same  obligations   of  reciprocity  and   stable 
arrangements   that   other   countries   under- 
take. At  some  point  they  must  be  prepared 
to  compete  on   more  equal  terms,  even  as 
they  derive  growing  benefits. 

— Second,  we  must  improve  opportunities 
for  the  manufacturing  sectors  of  developing 
countries.  These  provide  the  most  promis- 
ing new  areas  for  exports  at  the  critical 
stage  in  development,  but  the  tariffs  of 
industrial  countries  are  a  substantial  ob- 
stacle. To  ease  this  problem  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  join  other  industrial 
countries  in  instituting  generalized  tariff 
preferences  to  permit  developing  countries 
enhanced  access  to  the  markets  of  industrial- 
ized nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  the 
U.S.  program  will  be  put  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1976.  And  before  that  date,  we 
will  begin  consultations  and  practical  assist- 
ance to  enable  exporting  countries  to  bene- 
fit from  the  new  trade  opportunities  in  the 
American  market,  the  largest  single  market 
for  the  manufactured  goods  of  developing 
countries. 

—Third,  in  keeping  with  the  Tokyo  Dec- 
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laration,2  we  should  adapt  rules  of  nontariff 
barriers  to  the  particular  situation  of  devel- 
oping countries.  In  setting  international 
standards  for  government  procurement  prac- 
tices, for  example,  the  United  States  will 
negotiate  special  consideration  for  the  devel- 
oping countries.  We  will  also  negotiate  on 
the  basis  that  under  prescribed  conditions, 
certain  subsidies  may  be  permitted  without 
triggering  countervailing  duties  for  a  period 
geared  to  achieving  particular  development 
objectives. 

— Fourth,  we  will  work  for  early  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  for  tropical  products,  which 
are  a  major  source  of  earnings  for  the  de- 
veloping world.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
will  implement  its  tariff  cuts  on  these  prod- 
ucts as  soon  as  possible. 

— Finally,  we  are  ready  to  join  with  other 
participants  in  Geneva  to  negotiate  changes 
in  the  system  of  protection  in  the  industri- 
alized countries  that  favors  the  import  of 
raw  materials  over  other  goods.  Many  coun- 
tries impose  low  or  no  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials and  high  duties  on  manufactured  or 
processed  goods;  the  tariff  protection  in- 
creases or  "escalates"  with  the  degree  of 
processing.  Nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  and  limit  the  growth 
of  processing  industries  in  developing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  will  give  high  pri- 
ority in  the  Geneva  negotiations  to  reducing 
these  barriers. 

The  developing  countries  have  obligations 
in  return.  The  world  needs  a  system  in 
which  no  nation,  developed  or  developing, 
arbitrarily  withholds  or  interferes  with  nor- 
mal exports  of  materials.  This  practice — 
by  depriving  other  countries  of  needed  goods 
— can  trigger  unemployment,  cut  produc- 
tion, and  fuel  inflation.  It  is  therefore  as 
disruptive  as  any  of  the  other  trade  barriers 
I  have  discussed.  We  urge  negotiations  on 
rules  to  limit  and  govern  the  use  of  export 
restraints,    a   logical    extension   of   existing 


2  For  text  of  the  declaration,  approved  at  Tokyo 
on  Sept.  14,  1973,  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1973, 
p.  450. 


rules  on  imports.  The  United  States  will 
join  others  in  negotiating  supply-access  com- 
mitments as  part  of  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  concessions. 

But  commodities  can  be  addressed  only 
in  part  in  the  context  of  the  trade  negotia- 
tions. For  some  serious  commodity  problems, 
special  arrangements  and  different  institu- 
tional structures  are  required.  Let  me  now 
turn  to  that  subject. 

Commodity  Trade  and   Production 

Exports  of  primary  products — raw  mate- 
rials and  other  commodities — are  crucial  to 
the  incomes  of  developing  countries.  These 
earnings  can  lift  living  standards  above  bare 
subsistence,  generate  profits  to  support  the 
first  steps  of  industrialization,  and  provide 
tax  revenues  for  education,  health,  and  other 
social  programs  for  development.  The  history 
of  the  United  States — and  many  other  coun- 
tries— confirms  the  importance  of  commodi- 
ties. 

But  this  path  can  be  precarious  in  an  un- 
certain global  environment.  Those  develop- 
ing countries  which  are  not  oil  exporters 
rely  on  primary  commodities  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  export  earnings.  Yet  their 
sales  of  raw  materials  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts have  not  grown  as  fast  as  those  of  in- 
dustrial countries.  Agricultural  commodities, 
particularly,  are  vulnerable  to  the  whims 
of  weather  and  swings  of  worldwide  demand. 
The  market  in  minerals  is  especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  pendulum  of  boom-and-bust  in 
the  industrial  countries.  The  result  is  a 
cycle  of  scarcity  and  glut,  of  underinvest- 
ment and  overcapacity. 

Developing  countries  are  hit  hard  by  com- 
modity cycles  also  as  consumers;  higher 
prices  for  energy  imports,  swings  in  the 
price  and  supply  of  food,  and  greater  costs 
for  other  essential  raw  materials  have  been 
devastating  blows,  soaking  up  aid  funds  and 
the  earnings  by  which  they  hoped  to  finance 
imports.  All  this  can  make  a  mockery  of 
development  plans. 

But  the  problems  of  commodities  are  not 
the  problems  only  of  developing  countries. 
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The  industrialized  countries  are  in  fact  the 
largest  exporters  of  food  and  most  minerals. 
Gyrating  prices  complicate  economic  deci- 
sions in  industrial  countries.  And  consumers 
in  industrial  countries  have  painfully  learned 
that  high  commodity  prices  leave  their  in- 
flationary impact  long  after  the  commodity 
market  has  turned  around. 

Therefore  both  industrial  and  developing 
countries  would  benefit  from  more  stable 
conditions  of  trade  and  an  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  commodities. 

Many  solutions  have  been  put  forward  to 
benefit  producers  of  particular  products: 
cartelization,  price  indexing,  commodity 
agreements,  and  other  methods.  But  reality 
demonstrates  the  interdependence  of  all  our 
economies  and  therefore  the  necessity  for 
approaches  that  serve  global  rather  than  nar- 
row interests. 

Food  Security 

The  most  vital  commodity  in  the  world  is 
food.  The  United  States  is  its  largest  pro- 
ducer and  exporter.  We  recognize  our  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  also  sought  to  make 
international  collaboration  in  food  a  model 
for  realistic  and  cooperative  approaches  to 
other  international  economic  issues. 

The  U.S.  policy  is  now  one  of  maximum 
production.  At  home,  we  want  a  thriving 
farm  economy  and  moderate  prices  for  con- 
sumers. Internationally,  we  wish  coopera- 
tive relations  with  nations  that  purchase 
from  us,  an  open  and  growing  market,  and 
abundant  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
hungry  through  both  good  times  and  bad. 

For  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  food 
security  is  the  single  most  critical  need  in 
their  lives ;  for  many  it  is  a  question  of  life 
itself.  But  food  security  means  more  than 
emergency  relief  to  deal  with  crop  failures, 
natural  disasters,  and  pockets  of  famine.  It 
means  reasonable  stability  in  the  availability 
of  food  in  commercial  markets  so  that  har- 
vest failures  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
will  not  make  food  impossibly  expensive 
elsewhere.  We  have  seen  with  dramatic  fre- 
quency in  recent  years  how  the  international 
food  market,  strained  to  capacity,  can  shake 
the  international  economy.  Its  fluctuations 
have  accelerated  inflation,  devastated  devel- 


opment plans,  and  wreaked  havoc  with  hu- 
man lives.  Yet  in  good  times,  the  world 
community  has  not  summoned  the  will  to 
take  obvious  corrective  steps  to  stabilize  the 
market  structure. 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  global 
approach  to  food  security,  which  contains 
elements  that  can  apply  to  other  commodi- 
ties, should  follow  these  basic  principles: 

— The  problem  must  be  approached  global- 
ly, comprehensively,  and  cooperatively,  by 
consultation  and  negotiation  among  all  sig- 
nificant producers  and  consumers; 

— Producers  should  recognize  the  global 
interest  in  stability  of  supply,  and  consum- 
ers should  recognize  the  interest  of  producers 
in  stability  of  markets  and  earnings; 

— Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  developing  countries;  and 

— Where  volatile  demand  is  combined  with 
limited  ability  to  make  short-term  increases 
in  production,  buffer  stocks  may  be  the  best 
approach  to  achieving  greater  security  for 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

At  the  World  Food  Conference  last  No- 
vember, which  was  convened  at  our  initia- 
tive, the  United  States  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive international  cooperative  approach 
to  providing  food  security.  We  proposed  an 
international  system  of  nationally  held  grain 
reserves,  to  meet  emergencies  and  improve 
the  market.  The  United  States  has  since  then 
offered  specific  proposals  and  begun  negotia- 
tions. But  the  international  effort  lagged 
when  improved  harvests  seemed  to  diminish 
the  immediate  danger  of  worldwide  shortage. 

My  government  today  declares  that  it  is 
time  to  create  this  reserve  system.  If  we  do 
not,  future  crises  are  inevitable.  Specifically, 
we  propose : 

— To  meet  virtually  all  potential  shortfalls 
in  food  grains  production,  total  world  re- 
serves must  reach  at  least  30  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  rice.  We  should  consider  whether 
a  similar  reserve  is  needed  in  coarse  grains. 

— Responsibility  for  holding  reserves 
should  be  allocated  fairly,  taking  into  account 
wealth,  production,  and  trade.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  hold  a  major  share. 

— Acquisition  and  release  of  reserves 
should  be  governed  by  quantitative  standards 
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such  as  anticipated  surpluses  and  shortfalls 
in  production. 

— Full  participants  in  the  system  should 
receive  assured  access  to  supplies.  Among 
major  producers,  full  participation  should  re- 
quire complete  exchange  of  information  and 
forecasts. 

— Special  assistance  should  be  extended  to 
developing  countries  that  participate,  to  en- 
able them  to  meet  their  obligation  to  hold  a 
portion  of  global  reserves. 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  negotiate  the 
creation  of  such  a  system.  Let  us  move  ahead 
rapidly. 

Other  Primary  Commodities 

And  let  us  apply  the  same  approach  of 
cooperation  to  other  primary  commodities 
that  are  similarly  beset  by  swings  of  price 
and  supply — and  that  are  similarly  essential 
to  the  global  economy. 

There  is  no  simple  formula  that  will  apply 
equally  to  all  commodities.  The  United  States 
therefore  proposes  to  discuss  new  arrange- 
ments in  individual  commodities  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Buffer  stocks  can  be  an  effective  technique 
to  moderate  instability  in  supplies  and  earn- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  price-fixing  arrange- 
ments distort  the  market,  restrict  produc- 
tion, and  waste  resources  for  everyone.  It  is 
developing  countries  that  can  least  afford  this 
waste.  Restricted  production  idles  the  costly 
equipment  and  economic  infrastructure  that 
takes  years  to  build.  Artificially  high  prices 
lead  consumers  to  make  costly  investment  in 
domestic  substitutes,  ultimately  eroding  the 
market  power  of  the  traditional  producers. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  proposes 
the  following  approach  to  commodity  ar- 
rangements : 

— We  recommend  that  a  consumer- 
producer  forum  be  established  for  every  key 
commodity  to  discuss  how  to  promote  the 
efficiency,  growth,  and  stability  of  its  market. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  grains,  as  I  have  outlined.  It  is  also  im- 
portant in  copper,  where  priority  should  be 
given  to  creating  a  forum  for  consumer- 
producer  consultation. 

— The  first  new  formal  international  agree- 
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ment  being  concluded  is  on  tin.  We  have  par- 
ticipated actively  in  its  negotiation.  President 
Ford  has  authorized  me  to  announce  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  sign  the  tin  agree- 
ment, subject  to  congressional  consultations 
and  ratification.  We  welcome  its  emphasis  on 
buffer  stocks,  its  avoidance  of  direct  price 
fixing,  and  its  balanced  voting  system.  We 
will  retain  our  right  to  sell  from  our  strategic 
stockpiles,  and  we  recognize  the  right  of 
others  to  maintain  a  similar  program. 

— We  are  participating  actively  in  negotia- 
tions on  coffee.  We  hope  they  will  result  in  a 
satisfactory  new  agreement  that  reduces  the 
large  fluctuations  in  prices  and  supplies  en- 
tering the  market. 

— We  will  also  join  in  the  forthcoming 
cocoa  and  sugar  negotiations.  Their  objective 
will  be  to  reduce  the  risks  of  investment  and 
moderate  the  swings  in  prices  and  supplies. 

— We  will  support  liberalization  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund's  financing  of 
buffer  stocks,  to  assure  that  this  facility  is 
available  without  reducing  other  drawing 
rights. 

Comprehensive  Program  of  Investment 

I  have  already  announced  my  government's 
broad  proposal  of  a  development  security 
facility,  a  more  fundamental  approach  to 
stabilizing  the  overall  earnings  of  countries 
dependent  on  commodities  trade.  My  govern- 
ment also  believes  that  an  effective  approach 
to  the  commodities  problem  requires  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  investment  to  expand 
worldwide  capacity  in  minerals  and  other 
critical  raw  materials.  This  is  basic  to  the 
health  of  both  industrial  and  developing 
economies. 

There  are  presently  no  shortages  in  most 
basic  raw  materials,  nor  are  any  likely  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  But  the  adequacy 
of  supplies  in  years  to  come  will  be  deter- 
mined by  investment  decisions  taken  now.  Be- 
cause the  technology  for  processing  lower 
grade  ores  is  extremely  complex  and  the 
financing  requirements  for  major  raw  mate- 
rial investments  are  massive,  new  projects 
take  several  years  to  complete.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  traditional  source  of  funds — private 
foreign  investment — is  no  longer  as  welcome, 
nor  are  investors  as  interested,  as  in  the  past. 
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The   United   States  therefore  proposes   a 
major  new  international  effort  to  expand  raw 
material  resources  in  developing  countries. 
The  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates,  in  con- 
cert with  private  sources,  should  play  a  fun- 
damental   role.    They    can    supply    limited 
amounts  of  capital  directly ;  more  important- 
ly, they  can  use  their  technical,  managerial, 
and    financial    expertise    to    bring    together 
funds  from  private  and  public  sources.  They 
can  act  as  intermediary  between  private  in- 
vestors and  host  governments  and  link  pri- 
vate and  public  effort  by  providing  cross- 
guarantees    on    performance.    World    Bank 
loans  could  fund  government  projects,  par- 
ticularly for  needed  infrastructure,  while  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  could  join 
private   enterprise   in   providing  loans   and 
equity  capital.  The  World  Bank  Group  should 
aim  to  mobilize  $2  billion  in  private  and  pub- 
lic capital  annually. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tribute to  and  actively  support  the  new 
United  Nations  revolving  fund  for  natural 
resources.  This  fund  will  encourage  the 
worldwide  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
minerals  and  thus  promote  one  of  the  most 
promising  endeavors  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The   Poorest  Nations 

Any  strategy  for  development  must  devote 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries.  The  fate  of  1  billion  people— half 
the  developing  world  and  a  quarter  of  man- 
kind— will  be  affected  by  what  we  do  or  fail 
to  do. 

For  the  last  four  years,  per  capita  income 
in  the  poorest  countries — already  below  mini- 
mal standards  for  development — has  de- 
clined. Their  exports  are  most  concentrated 
in  the  least  dynamic  sectors  of  world  de- 
mand. It  is  they  who  have  been  most  cruelly 
affected  by  the  rise  in  the  costs  of  oil,  food, 
and  other  essential  imports. 

Whatever  adversity  the  rest  of  mankind 
endures,  it  is  these  peoples  who  endure  the 
most.  Whatever  problems  we  have,  theirs  are 
monumental.  Whatever  economic  consequen- 
ces flow  from  the  decisions  that  we  all  make, 
the  consequences  are  greatest  for  them.  If 


global    progress    in    economic    development 
falters,  they  will  be  submerged. 

This  challenge  transcends  ideology  and  bloc 
politics.  No  international  order  can  be  con- 
sidered just  unless  one  of  its  fundamental 
principles  is  cooperation  to  raise  the  poorest 
of  the  world  to  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

This  challenge  has  two  dimensions.  We 
must  look  to  elemental  economic  security  and 
the  immediate  relief  of  suffering.  And  we 
must  give  preference  to  these  countries'  needs 
for  future  economic  growth. 

Elemental  Economic  Security 

First,  security  means  balance-of -payments 
support  for  the  poorest  countries  during  pe- 
riods of  adversity.  For  them  global  reces- 
sions and  wide  swings  in  prices  of  key  com-  ; 
modifies  have  a  particularly  disastrous  im- 
pact. Yet  these  countries  have  very  little  ac- 
cess to  short-  and  medium-term  capital  to 
help  them  weather  bad  times.  The  little  fi- 
nance to  which  they  have  access  often  in- 
volves interest  rates  that  are  too  high 
considering  their  chronic  debt-repayment 
problems. 

To  provide  greater  balance-of-payments 
support  at  more  acceptable  rates  of  interest 
for  the  poor  nations,  the  United  States  last 
November  proposed  a  Trust  Fund  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  of  up  to  $2 
billion  for  emergency  relief.  Although  this 
proposal  met  with  wide  support,  it  has  been 
stalled  by  a  dispute  over  an  unrelated  issue : 
the  role  of  gold  in  the  international  monetary 
system.  We  cannot  let  this  delay  continue. 
The  United  States  is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  move  forward  the  monetary  nego- 
tiations at  the  IMF  meetings  now  underway. 
If  others  meet  us  in  this  same  spirit,  we 
could  reach  a  consensus  on  the  Trust  Fund 
by  the  next  meeting  in  January. 

Second,  security  requires  stable  export 
earnings.  The  new  approach  that  we  are  pro- 
posing today  for  earnings  stabilization  can 
provide  major  new  economic  insurance  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants  for  the  poorest 
countries. 

Third,  security  means  having  enough  to 
eat.  There  must  be  determined  international 
cooperation  on  food. 
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The  World  Food  Conference  set  a  target 
of  10  million  tons  of  food  aid  annually.  This 
fiscal  year  the  U.S.  food  aid  budget  provides 
for  almost  6  million  tons  of  food  grains — 60 
percent  of  the  world  target,  and  a  20  percent 
increase  over  last  year.  Other  producers  must 
also  provide  their  share. 

Another  priority  in  the  poorest  countries 
must  be  to  reduce  the  tragic  waste  of  losses 
after  harvest  from  inadequate  storage,  trans- 
port, and  pest  control.  There  are  often  simple 
and  inexpensive  techniques  to  resolve  these 
problems.  Investment  in  such  areas  as  better 
storage  and  pesticides  could  have  a  rapid 
and  substantial  impact  on  the  world's  food 
supply;  indeed,  the  saving  could  match  the 
total  of  all  the  food  aid  being  given  around 
the  world.  Therefore  we  urge  that  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  U.N.  Development  Program  and 
the  World  Bank,  set  a  goal  of  cutting  in  half 
these  postharvest  losses  by  1985,  and  develop 
a  comprehensive  program  to  this  end. 

Finally,  security  means  good  health  and 
easing  the  strains  of  population  growth. 
Disease  ravages  the  poorest  countries  most 
of  all  and  exacts  a  devastating  economic  as 
well  as  human  cost.  At  the  same  time  we  face 
the  stark  reality  that  there  will  be  twice  as 
many  people  to  feed  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury as  there  are  today.  One  of  the  most 
promising  approaches  to  these  problems  is 
the  integrated  delivery  of  basic  health  serv- 
ices at  the  community  level,  combining  med- 
ical treatment,  family  planning,  and  nutri- 
tional information  and  using  locally  trained 
paramedical  personnel.  The  United  States 
will  support  a  major  expansion  of  the  efforts 
already  underway,  including  those  in  coop- 
eration with  the  World  Health  Organization, 
to  develop  and  apply  these  methods.  We 
strongly  urge  the  help  of  all  concerned  na- 
tions. 

Future  Economic  Growth 

Programs  to  achieve  minimum  economic 
security,  however  essential,  solve  only  part 
of  the  problem.  We  must  help  the  poorest 
nations  break  out  of  their  present  stagnation 
and  move  toward  economic  growth. 

This  means,  first  of  all,  that  they  should 


have  preferential  access  to  official,  conces- 
sionary financial  aid.  They  have  the  least 
dynamic  exports,  but  they  lack  the  capital 
to  develop  new  ones.  They  have  the  direst 
need  for  financing,  but  they  have  no  access 
to  capital  markets  and  little  ability  to  carry 
greater  debt. 

If  these  countries  themselves  can  summon 
the  effort  required,  outside  assistance  can  be 
productive.  All  nations  with  the  financial 
capacity  must  share  the  responsibility.  We 
will  do  our  part.  More  than  70  percent  of  our 
development  assistance  goes  to  low-income 
countries.  More  than  60  percent  of  this 
year's  proposed  programs  is  devoted  to  food 
and  nutrition,  which  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  poorest. 

The  special  financial  needs  of  the  poorest 
countries  can  be  met  particularly  well  by  ex- 
panded low-interest  loans  of  the  international 
financial  institutions.  The  International  De- 
velopment Association  of  the  World  Bank 
Group  is  a  principal  instrument  whose  great 
potential  has  not  been  fully  realized.  After 
congressional  consultations,  the  United  States 
will  join  others  in  a  substantial  fifth  re- 
plenishment of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  provided 
that  the  oil-exporting  countries  also  make  a 
significant  contribution. 

An  effective  strategy  for  sustained  growth 
in  the  poorest  countries  must  expand  their 
agricultural  production,  for  external  food  aid 
cannot  possibly  fill  their  needs.  The  current 
gap  between  what  the  developing  countries 
need  and  what  they  can  produce  themselves 
is  15  million  tons ;  at  present  rates  of  growth, 
the  gap  is  expected  to  double  or  triple  within 
the  next  decade.  Failure  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge will  doom  much  of  the  world  to  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  all  of  the  world  to 
periodic  shortages  and  higher  prices. 

Traditional  bilateral  aid  programs  to 
boost  agricultural  production  remain  indis- 
pensable. President  Ford  is  asking  Congress 
for  authorization  to  double  our  bilateral 
agricultural  assistance  this  year  to  $582  mil- 
lion. We  urge  the  other  affluent  nations  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  as  well. 

Clearly  a  massive  program  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  also  required.  More  re- 
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search  is  needed  to  improve  agricultural 
yields,  make  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizer, 
and  find  better  farm  management  techniques. 
Technical  assistance  and  information  ex- 
change are  needed  for  training  and  for  tech- 
nological advance.  Better  systems  of  water 
control,  transportation,  and  land  manage- 
ment are  needed  to  tap  the  developing  coun- 
tries' vast  reserves  of  land,  water,  and 
manpower. 

To  mobilize  massive  new  concessional  re- 
sources for  these  purposes,  the  United  States 
proposes  the  early  establishment  of  the  new 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment. President  Ford  has  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  he  will  seek  authorization  of  a 
direct  contribution  of  $200  million  to  the 
fund,  provided  that  others  will  add  their  sup- 
port for  a  combined  goal  of  at  least  $1  billion. 

The  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  can  be  the  major  source  of  new 
capital  to  attack  the  n.ost  critical  problems 
of  the  poorest  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  urges  the  world  community  to 
give  it  prompt  and  major  support. 


The   Political   Dimension 

In  every  area  of  endeavor  that  I  have  de- 
scribed— economic  security,  growth,  trade, 
commodities,  and  the  needs  of  the  poorest — 
the  developing  countries  themselves  want 
greater  influence  over  the  decisions  that  will 
affect  their  future.  They  are  pressing  for  a 
greater  role  in  the  institutions  and  negotia- 
tions by  which  the  world  economic  system  is 
evolving. 

The  United  States  believes  that  participa- 
tion in  international  decisions  must  be 
widely  shared,  in  the  name  of  both  justice 
and  effectiveness.  We  believe  the  following 
principles  should  apply: 

The  process  of  decision  should  be  fair.  No 
country  or  group  of  countries  should  have 
exclusive  power  in  the  areas  basic  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  This  principle  is  valid  for 
oil.  It  also  applies  to  trade  and  finance. 

The  methods  of  participation  must  be  real- 
istic. We  must  encourage  the  emergence  of 
real  communities  of  interest  between  na- 
tions, whether  they  are  developed  or  develop- 


ing, producer  or  consumer,  rich  or  poor.  The 
genuine  diversity  of  interests  that  exists 
among  states  must  not  be  submerged  by  bloc 
discipline  or  in  artificial,  unrepresentative 
majorities.  For  only  genuine  consensus  can 
generate  effective  action. 

The  process  of  decision  should  be  respon- 
sive to  change.  On  many  issues  developing 
countries  have  not  had  a  voice  that  reflects 
their  role.  This  is  now  changing.  It  is  already 
the  guiding  principle  of  two  of  the  most 
successful  international  bodies,  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank,  where  the  quotas  of  oil- 
producing  states  will  soon  be  at  least  doubled 
— on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria.  Basic 
economic  realities,  such  as  the  size  of  econo- 
mies, participation  in  world  trade,  and 
financial  contributions,  must  carry  great 
weight. 

Finally,  participation  should  be  tailored 
to  the  issues  at  hand.  We  can  usefully  em- 
ploy many  different  institutions  and  proce- 
dures. Sometimes  we  should  seek  broad 
consensus  in  universal  bodies,  as  we  are 
doing  this  week  in  this  Assembly ;  sometimes 
negotiations  can  more  usefully  be  focused  in 
more  limited  forums,  such  as  the  forthcoming 
consumer-producer  dialogue ;  sometimes  deci- 
sions are  best  handled  in  large  specialized 
bodies  such  as  the  IMF  and  World  Bank, 
where  voting  power  is  related  to  responsibil- 
ity; and  sometimes  most  effective  action  can 
be  taken  in  regional  bodies. 

Most  relevant  to  our  discussion  here  is  the 
improvement  of  the  U.N.  system,  so  that  it 
can  fulfill  its  charter  mandate  "to  employ 
international  machinery  for  the  promotion  of 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples."  We  welcome  the  thoughtful  report 
by  the  Secretary  General's  group  of  25  ex- 
perts on  structural  reform  in  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem. We  will  seriously  consider  its  recom- 
mendations. In  our  view,  an  improved  U.N. 
organization  must  include: 

— Rationalization  of  the  U.N.'s  fragmented 
assistance  programs ; 

— Strengthened  leadership  within  the  cen- 
tral Secretariat  and  the  entire  U.N.  system 
for  development  and  economic  cooperation; 

— Streamlining  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council ; 
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— Better  consultative  procedures  to  insure 
ffective  agreement  among  members  with  a 
(articular  interest  in  a  subject  under  con- 
ideration;  and 

— A  mechanism  for  independent  evaluation 
•f  the  implementation  of  programs. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  1976  be 
ledicated  as  a  year  of  review  and  reform  of 
he  entire  U.N.  development  system.  An  in- 
ergovernmental  committee  should  be  formed 
,t  this  session,  to  begin  work  immediately  on 
ecommendations  that  can  be  implemented 
iy  the  General  Assembly  in  its  1976  session. 
Ve  consider  this  a  priority  in  any  strategy 
or  development. 

Mr.  President  [Abdelaziz  Bouteflika,  For- 
ign  Minister  of  Algeria],  Mr.  Secretary 
ieneral,  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
tegan  today  with  the  statement  that  we  have, 
his  week,  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
ondition  of  mankind.  This  fact  alone  repre- 
ents  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  human 
ondition.  Throughout  history,  man's  imagi- 
ation  has  been  limited  by  his  circumstances 
-which  have  now  fundamentally  changed. 
Ve  are  no  longer  confined  to  what  Marx 
ailed  "the  realm  of  necessity."  And  it  has 
lways  been  the  case  that  the  wisest  realists 
rere  those  who  understood  man's  power  to 
hape  his  own  reality. 

The  steps  we  take  now  are  not  limited  by 
ur  technical  possibilities,  but  only  by  our 
olitical  will.  If  the  advanced  nations  fail  to 
espond  to  the  winds  of  change,  and  if  the 
eveloping  countries  choose  rhetoric  over 
eality,  the  great  goal  of  economic  develop- 
lent  will  be  submerged  in  our  common  fail- 
re.  The  speeches  made  here  this  week  will 
e  placed  alongside  many  other  lofty  pro- 
ouncements  made  over  decades  past  in  this 
rganization  on  this  subject,  buried  in  the 
rchives  of  oblivion. 
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But  we  would  not  all  be  here  if  we  did 
not  believe  that  progress  is  possible  and  that 
it  is  imperative. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  a  program 
of  action.  We  are  prepared  to  contribute,  if 
we  are  met  in  a  spirit  of  common  endeavor. 

— We  have  proposed  steps  to  improve  basic 
economic  security — to  safeguard  the  world 
economy,  and  particularly  the  developing 
countries,  against  the  cruel  cycles  that  under- 
mine their  export  earnings. 

— We  have  proposed  measures  to  improve 
developing  countries'  access  to  capital,  new 
technology,  and  management  skills  to  lift 
themselves  from  stagnation  onto  the  path  of 
accelerating  growth. 

— We  have  proposed  structural  improve- 
ments in  the  world  trading  system,  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  ongoing  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  to  enhance  developing  coun- 
tries' opportunities  to  earn  their  own  way 
through  trade. 

— We  have  proposed  a  new  approach  to 
improving  market  conditions  in  food  and 
other  basic  commodities,  on  which  the  econ- 
omies and  indeed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  depend. 

— We  have  proposed  specific  ways  of  giv- 
ing special  help  to  the  development  needs  of 
the  poorest  countries. 

My  government  does  not  offer  these  pro- 
posals as  an  act  of  charity,  nor  should  they 
be  received  as  if  due.  We  know  that  the  world 
economy  nourishes  us  all ;  we  know  that  we 
live  on  a  shrinking  planet.  Materially  as  well 
as  morally,  our  destinies  are  intertwined. 

There  remain  enormous  things  for  us  to 
do.  We  can  say  once  more  to  the  new  nations : 
We  have  heard  your  voices.  We  embrace  your 
hopes.  We  will  join  your  efforts.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  our  common  success. 
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IMF  and  IBRD  Boards  of  Governors  Meet  at  Washington 


The  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (IBRD;  World  Bank)  and  its  af- 
filiates held  their  regular  annual  meetings  at 
Washington  September  1-5.  Following  are 
remarks  made  by  President  Ford  before  the 
Boards  of  Governors  on  September  2  and  a 
statement  made  that  day  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  E.  Simon,  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  Fund  and  Bank. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Sept.  8. 

Welcome  again  to  Washington. 

At  your  meeting  last  year,  the  major  areas 
of  concern  were  the  international  economic 
disruption  resulting  from  the  sharp  increase 
in  oil  prices  and  worldwide  inflation.  Oyer 
the  past  year  another  problem— stagnation 
in  world  economics— has  been  a  primary  con- 
cern. 

These  problems— increased  oil  prices,  infla- 
tion, and  recession— are  intimately  related. 
Progress  is  needed  in  all  three  simultaneous- 
ly. Individual  governments  have  responded 
with  policies  to  halt  the  decline  in  economic 
activity  and  restore  economic  health. 

I  am  confident  that  these  steps,  combined 
with  the  resilience  of  people  and  institutions 
around  the  world,  will  succeed.  But  the  forces 
of  recovery  do  not  always  move  quickly.  Too 
many,  today,  national  economies  are  in  an 
uncomfortable  and  unavoidable  period  of 
waiting  for  the  results  of  earlier  actions. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  recession,  inflation 
continues  at  an  uncomfortably  high  rate. 
While  some  progress  has  been  made,  the 
simple  truth  is  that  reestablishment  of  a  du- 
rable and  noninflationary  period  of  economic 
growth  in  the  world  will  not  be  easy. 
'  In  the  United  States,  recovery  is  well  un- 
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derway.  Each  week  brings  additional  evi- 
dence of  renewed  economic  health,  and  I  am 
determined  to  fight  against  an  acceleration 
of  inflation  that  could  restrain  this  recovery. 
The  achievement  of  a  durable  economic  re- 
covery in  America  is  also  in  the  world  in- 
terest.  A  sound,  healthy,  growing  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  the  best  lasting  contribution  that  this  ■ 
nation  can  make  to  other  nations.  No  other 
action  by  the  United  States  will  contribute 
as  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  economy. 
A  resurgent  U.S.  economy  will  assist  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  promote  prosperity 
for  other  countries. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  insure 
that  goods,  services,  and  capital  move  freely 
across  our  frontiers. 

We  will  move  forward  with  negotiations  to 
remove  trade  barriers  and  bring  about  a 
more  efficient  use  of  world  resources. 

Our  capital  market  will  be  kept  open.  The 
production  of  American  goods  in  short  sup- 
ply will  be  increased. 

All  of  these  are  firm  commitments  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  is  acutely  aware  that 
while  recession  and  inflation  and  high  oil 
prices  have  resulted  in  many  hardships  for 
the  industrial  nations,  the  economic  conse- 
quences have  been  far  more  severe  for  the 
developing  nations.  In  recent  months  my  ad- 
visers and  I  have  been  studying  means  of 
alleviating  the  distress  of  the  developing 
world.  True  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the 
United  States  recognizes  its  responsibilities 
to  assist  others  in  the  most  constructive  way 
and  we  intend  to  live  up  to  those  responsibili- 
ties. 

Yesterday  in  a  speech  delivered  on  his 
behalf  at  the  United  Nations,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer set  forth  a  wide  range  of  initiatives 
directed  to  that  purpose.  Later  this  morning 
Secretary  Simon  will  address  several  of  these 
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jroposals  in  this  forum.  These  new  programs, 
coupled  with  existing  forms  of  aid,  with  the 
restoration  of  a  forward  momentum  in  the 
world  economy,  and  with  the  critically  im- 
portant efforts  of  the  developing  nations  to 
help  themselves,  should  form  the  building 
blocks  for  a  better  life  for  people  all  around 
the  world. 

You  meet  as  representatives  of  127  politi- 
cally independent  nations  but  also  as  repre- 
sentatives of  127  economically  interdependent 
nations.  Each  nation  must  be  free  to  choose 
its  own  goals,  establish  its  own  priorities,  and 
rely  on  its  own  institutions  and  traditions. 

An  international  economic  system  which 
allows  each  nation  maximum  freedom  of 
choice  and  economic  independence  is  impera- 
tive. 

Each  government  must  make  its  own  diffi- 
cult choices  about  its  own  problems.  No  coun- 
try can  expect  the  actions  of  others  to  resolve 
its  problems,  and  no  country  should  follow 
economic  policies  designed  to  solve  its  eco- 
nomic problems  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Actions  by  any  of  us  affect  the  ability  of 
others  to  fulfill  individual  objectives.  We 
must  consult  together.  We  must  pull  together. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  work 
with  all  nations  to  strengthen  international 
mechanisms  and  international  practices 
which  will  enable  each  of  us  to  pursue  do- 
mestic goals  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  of 
others. 

In  reaching  agreement  over  the  weekend 
on  the  technically  complex  and  politically 
sensitive  questions  of  a  major  increase  in 
quotas  and  on  phasing  gold  out  of  the  mone- 
tary system,  you  have  already  scored  a  major 
breakthrough.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  com- 
ing months  you  will  complete  the  comprehen- 
sive agreement,  including  an  accord  on  ex- 
change rates,  that  you  have  started  so  well. 

As  we  face  current  world  economic  and 
social  problems,  there  is  a  temptation  to  focus 
attention  on  the  changes  in  the  division  of 
the  existing  levels  of  world  resources  and 
production.  But  we  must  all  recognize  that 
the  problems  of  equity  and  fairness,  whether 
domestic  or  international,  can  best  and  per- 
haps only  be  resolved  in  a  world  environment 
characterized  by  economic  expansion. 


It  is  the  restoration  of  such  a  world  that 
we  must  all  seek  together.  If  all  the  nations 
act  in  recognition  that  their  own  lasting 
prosperity  requires  the  prosperity  of  others, 
we  can  restore  international  economic 
growth.  You  are  here  this  week  to  carry  on 
deliberations  directed  to  this  end.  I  welcome 
you,  and  I  wish  you  great  success. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 


STATEMENT  BY  TREASURY  SECRETARY  SIMON 

Department  of  the  Treasury  press  release  dated  September  2 

It  is  a  privilege  to  address  this  distin- 
guished audience  once  again  and  to  share 
with  you  today  the  views  of  the  United  States 
on  the  major  economic  issues  facing  the 
world. 

In  general,  the  outlook  for  the  international 
economy  is  now  more  hopeful  than  it  was 
earlier  this  year.  Most  of  the  major  industrial 
countries  have  adopted  vigorous  expansion- 
ary policies.  Several  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  begun  the  process  of  re- 
covery. Despite  serious  strains,  the  level  of 
international  cooperation  remains  undimin- 
ished. Few  countries  have  resorted  to  policies 
which  might  yield  domestic  gains  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbors.  And  the  more  af- 
fluent nations  are  strengthening  their  efforts 
to  assist  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pattern 
of  progress  is  highly  uneven.  In  a  number 
of  countries,  the  downward  economic  spiral 
continues  still,  becoming  more  prolonged  and 
severe  than  once  expected.  The  hardships 
created  by  an  inflation  of  unparalleled 
strength,  brutally  sharp  and  unanticipated 
increases  in  the  cost  of  energy,  and  a  harsh 
recession — all  of  these  remain  a  painful  liv- 
ing reality  in  too  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  urgent  task  still  before  us  is  to 
work  together  in  restoring  a  broadly  based 
forward  momentum  to  the  world  economy 
which  will  provide  the  foundation  for  sus- 
tained, noninflationary  growth  in  every  na- 
tion. 

As  we  press  forward,  it  is  essential  that 
we  maintain  our  bearings: 

— We  must  carefully  support  and  encour- 
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age  the  forces  of  recovery  without  yielding 
to  the  temptations  of  excessive  stimulation. 

— We  must  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation  without  disrupting  the  process 
of  recovery.  A  durable  recovery  will  be  pos- 
sible only  if  we  master  the  causes  of  inflation. 

— We  must  reach  a  better  accommodation 
on  the  problems  of  energy  while  continuing 
to  support  the  oil-exporting  nations  in  their 
quest  for  economic  advancement. 

— We  must  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment among  poorer  nations. 

— And  we  must  insure  that  we  have  a 
smoothly  functioning  monetary  system. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  each  of  these  issues. 

Prospects  for  Economic   Growth 

The  United  States  is  acutely  aware  that 
its  own  economic  policies  bear  heavily  not 
only  upon  the  livelihoods  of  our  own  citizens 
but  upon  those  in  other  nations  as  well. 
While  our  economy  is  no  longer  as  predom- 
inant in  the  world  economy  as  it  once  was, 
our  gross  national  product  still  amounts  to 
over  one-quarter  of  the  world  total  and  we 
represent  the  world's  largest  import  market. 
Therefore  the  single  most  important  contri- 
bution we  can  make  to  the  health  of  the 
world  economy  is  to  achieve  durable,  nonin- 
flationary  growth  within  our  own  borders. 

Fortunately,  there  is  now  abundant  evi- 
dence that  an  economic  recovery  is  well  un- 
derway in  the  United  States.  My  govern- 
ment is  determined  to  sustain  this  recovery 
while  also  bringing  inflation  under  control 
and  adopting  those  policy  measures  neces- 
sary for  lasting  growth. 

We  need  not,  and  we  should  not,  seek  to 
choose  among  these  objectives.  We  have 
learned  from  hard  experience  that  all  of 
our  economic  goals  must  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously. 

We  will  not  provide  excessive  stimulation 
that  would  only  intensify  inflationary  pres- 
sures, preempt  the  capital  that  is  needed 
to  sustain  the  recovery,  and  run  the  risk  of 
setting  off  another  vicious  cycle  of  inflation 
and  recession.  Nor  will  we  allow  our  con- 
cern with  inflation  to  prevent  us  from  active- 


ly supporting  the  natural  forces  of  recovery 
or  taking  additional  expansionary  measures 
if  they  should  be  needed.  We  are  not  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  either  stagnation  or  inflation 
as  a  way  of  life. 

Some  have  suggested  that  in  order  to  help 
other  nations  out  of  recession,  the  United 
States  should  embark  upon  much  more  stim- 
ulative fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  We  re- 
spectfully disagree.  Too  many  of  our  cur- 
rent domestic  troubles  are  rooted  in  such 
excesses  in  the  past.  Since  1965  the  average 
U.S.  Federal  budget  deficit  and  the  average 
annual  growth  in  our  money  supply  have 
been  about  three  times  as  large  as  in  the 
preceding  decade.  It  is  no  accident  that  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  our  country  enjoyed 
reasonable  price  stability  while  in  recent 
years  we  have  had  increasing  difficulty  in 
containing  inflation.  And  inflationary  ex- 
pectations are  now  so  deeply  embedded  in, 
our  society  that  they  will  not  disappear 
quickly. 

The  financial  sins  of  a  decade  cannot  be 
forgiven  by  a  day  of  penance.  Our  policies 
in  the  United  States  must  be  designed  to 
attack  the  causes  of  inflation,  not  their  re- 
sults. In  the  long  run,  that  will  bring  the 
most  lasting  benefits  to  us  all. 

While  the  revival  of  the  U.S.  economy  will 
help  to  bolster  both  the  economic  prospects 
and  the  confidence  of  other  nations,  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  any  single  coun- 
try could  lead  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of 
recession.  Expanded  world  trade  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  source,  but  as  the  product, 
of  recovery. 

Indeed,  let  us  recognize  that  the  process 
of  solving  our  economic  troubles  must  begin 
at  home,  with  each  country  acting  on  its 
own  to  make  the  tough  decisions  that  are 
essential  for  sound,  durable  growth.  As  that 
process  spreads  from  one  nation  to  the  next, 
it  will  become  mutually  reinforcing  and  all 
nations  will  realize  greater  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  expansionary  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  earlier  this  year,  sev- 
eral other  major  industrialized  nations  have 
now  adopted  more  stimulative  policies. 
Taken  together,  these  actions  should  provide 
a  forward  thrust  to  the  world  economy. 
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As  our  policies  of  expansion  gradually 
ake  effect,  we  ask  ourselves:  Have  we  done 
snough?  Should  we  do  more  to  speed  up 
he  effects?  To  the  extent  that  some  of  our 
>eople  believe  we  are  not  moving  rapidly 
mough  to  create  jobs  and  to  restore  our 
itandard  of  living,  there  may  be  adverse 
ocial  and  political  pressures.  Yet  it  is 
iqually  clear  that  if  we  overheat  our  econ- 
mies,  we  will  reignite  the  fires  of  inflation 
tnd  create  another  recession  with  more  seri- 
ius  economic  and  social  consequences. 

Our  highest  responsibility  as  finance  min- 
sters, I  would  respectfully  suggest,  is  to 
>ursue  sound,  balanced  policies  which  pro- 
note  economic  growth  without  encouraging 
enewed  inflation.  That  often  proves  to  be 
lolitically  unpopular  in  the  short  run,  but  in 
he  long  run  it  will  do  far  more  to  create 
obs  and  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  peo- 
ile  than  the  palliatives  so  often  urged  upon 
is.  History  is  littered  with  the  wreckage 
I  governments  that  have  refused  to  face 
ip  to  the  ravages  of  inflation;  and  none  of 
is  can  afford,  either  through  shortsighted- 
less  or  lack  of  determination,  to  yield  to 
hese  temptations. 

npact  of  Escalating   Oil  Prices 

Beyond  the  problems  of  determining  fiscal 
nd  monetary  policies,  nations  must  also 
eal  with  the  difficulties  created  by  high  oil 
irices. 

Almost  two  years  after  the  first  oil  price 
hock,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  only  begin- 
iing  to  understand  the  full  impact  as  well 
s  the  threat  to  our  future  which  is  posed 
>y  escalating  oil  prices.  It  is  now  obvious 
hat  the  most  serious  consequences  are  not 
mancial,  but  political  and  economic.  While 
ve  must  and  will  continue  to  devote  special 
ttention  to  the  problems  of  the  financial 
ystem  in  adjusting  to  new  realities,  we  can 
e  confident  of  our  capacity  to  manage  such 
•roblems.  But  the  economic  consequences 
f  these  oil  policies — the  higher  costs  that 
ave  come  not  just  in  energy  but  in  many 
ther  vital  commodities  such  as  food,  the 
tructural  adjustments  that  have  been  neces- 
ary,  the  loss  of  jobs,  and  the  obstacles  to 
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economic  growth — cannot  be  so  easily  man- 
aged. 

In  our  view,  current  price  levels  for  inter- 
national oil  can  be  justified  on  neither  eco- 
nomic nor  financial  grounds.  The  present 
pricing  policies  of  the  OPEC  [Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  countries 
mean  that  cheap  energy  remains  in  the 
ground  and  that  the  prosperity  of  all  nations 
is  diminished.  Moreover,  high  oil  prices  lie 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  world's  recent 
inflation  and  the  recession  that  followed. 
Yet,  now  the  possibility  of  another  increase 
in  oil  prices  looms  on  the  horizon.  Let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  result  of 
another  major  price  increase:  it  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  balance  upon  which 
global  economic  recovery  now  depends. 

We  urge  the  OPEC  nations  to  recognize, 
as  others  have  done  in  the  past,  that  the 
prosperity  of  each  nation  is  deeply  inter- 
twined with  the  prosperity  of  all  nations. 

Another  price  increase  seems  especially 
inappropriate  in  light  of  our  efforts  to 
address  the  legitimate  problems  facing  the 
oil-exporting  nations  as  well  as  other  devel- 
oping countries.  We  have  taken  significant 
steps  to  bring  about  a  dialogue  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  We  have  proposed  the 
establishment  of  commissions  to  deal  with 
critical  problems  in  the  areas  of  energy,  raw 
materials,  development,  and  related  financial 
questions.  Special  bilateral  programs  have 
been  set  up  with  the  oil-exporting  countries, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  recorded. 

All  of  these  measures  reflect  our  sincere 
desire  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  oil  ex- 
porters as  they  strive  for  higher  standards 
of  living  and  more  diversified  economies. 
In  turn,  we  urge  that  they  work  coopera- 
tively with  us  and  with  other  nations  to 
enhance  the  prospects  for  a  world  economic 
recovery. 

Let  me  add  that  the  substantial  financing 
requirements  of  industrial  countries  in  this 
period  of  OPEC  surpluses  dictate  that  we 
continue  to  keep  the  adequacy  of  interna- 
tional financing  arrangements  under  review. 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past  two  years,  private  financing  mecha- 
nisms will   continue  to  play  the  dominant 
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role  in  channeling  OPEC  funds  to  various 
borrowers.  At  the  same  time,  we  welcome 
the  prospective  establishment  of  the  Finan- 
cial Support  Fund  agreed  upon  among  the 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
That  fund  will  supplement  IMF  resources 
and  provide  needed  insurance  in  an  uncertain 
period.  Particularly  important  in  present 
circumstances  is  the  assurance  thereby  pro- 
vided that,  if  needed,  financing  will  be  avail- 
able to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  sound  expan- 
sionary policies  by  the  industrial  countries. 

Problems  of  the  Developing   Countries 

Those  who  have  suffered  the  most  from 
higher  oil  prices  and  the  deterioration  in 
world  economic  conditions  have  been  those 
who  least  deserve  to  suffer  and  are  least 
able  to  protect  themselves — the  poor  and  the 
needy  of  the  developing  countries.  In  the 
industrialized  nations,  the  problems  of  in- 
flation, exorbitant  energy  prices,  and  the 
resulting  recession  have  often  meant  hard- 
ships, but  they  have  not  brought  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  the  edge  of  desperation. 
Hopes  for  the  future  may  have  been  damp- 
ened, but  they  have  not  been  crushed.  Sadly, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  less  fortunate 
nations  of  the  world,  where  hunger  and  ill- 
ness are  the  immediate  result  of  reduced 
incomes. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States 
and  other  industrial  nations  are  determined 
to  make  special  efforts  to  assist  developing 
nations  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  mo- 
mentum of  their  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. We  do  so  from  a  sense  of  compassion 
and  out  of  a  realization  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  developing  world  also  serves  to  sup- 
port our  own  continued  prosperity. 

The  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  have  already  proven  that 
they  are  highly  effective  instruments  for 
working  with  developing  countries  in  devis- 
ing the  most  promising  plans  for  economic 
growth.  But  we  believe  that  more  must  now 
be  done  within  the  framework  of  those  in- 
stitutions to  assist  the  developing  countries. 

Yesterday,  in  a  speech  read  on  his  behalf 
at  the  United  Nations,  Secretary  Kissinger 


set  forth  a  range  of  proposals  that  he  and 
I,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Ford, 
have  developed  together.  Three  of  those  pro- 
posals are  of  particular  importance  for  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank: 

— First,  the  United  States  proposes  as  a 
matter  of  high  priority  that  a  development 
security  facility  be  created  in  the  IMF  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  developing  nations 
suffering  from  sharp  fluctuations  in  export 
earnings.  It  would  replace  the  existing  com- 
pensatory finance  facility.  We  fully  recog- 
nize that  excessive  fluctuations  in  export 
earnings  can  disrupt  development  efforts  and 
that  many  producing  nations  lack  sufficient 
financial  reserves  to  cushion  themselve? 
against  sharp  drops  in  their  earnings.  W< 
believe  that  compensatory  facilities  to  fii 
nance  shortfalls  in  export  earnings  wouk 
be  both  more  effective  and  more  efficient  ir 
reducing  such  disruptions  than  commodity 
pricing  arrangements. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  thes> 
meetings,  we  will  submit  detailed  proposal 
to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  IMF  calling 
for  the  creation  of  the  facility.  They  wil 
also  call  for  broadening  the  purposes  of  th< 
proposed  Trust  Fund,  enabling  it  to  providi 
grants  to  the  poorest  countries  experiencing 
export  shortfalls  and  allowing  some  use  o: 
the  Trust  Fund  resources  to  supplement  tin 
proposed  facility. 

— Secondly,  we  pledge  our  support  to  ; 
major  expansion  of  the  International  Fi 
nance  Corporation  (IFC),  permitting  tha 
organization  to  serve  as  a  more  effectivi 
catalyst  for  growth  of  the  private  sector  ii 
developing  countries.  We  agree  with  Mr 
McNamara  [Robert  S.  McNamara,  Presi 
dent,  IBRD]  that  the  role  of  the  IFC  ii 
mobilizing  additional  private  investment  i; 
now  more  important  than  ever.  There  cai 
be  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  increase  ii 
living  standards  within  developing  countrie 
must  come  from  increased  private  secto 
production  of  goods  and  services. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  in  the  nex 
few  months  to  give  the  International  Finane 
Corporation  better  tools  to  assist  the  do 
mestic  private  sector  and  to  make  the  IF( 
a  full  partner  in  the  Bank  Group.   Moreover 
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he  IFC  should  play  an  active  part  in  bring- 
ng  together  foreign  and  domestic  investors, 
t  should  act  aggressively  to  arrange  financ- 
ng  for  mineral  production  in  developing 
countries,  where,  as  an  impartial  interna- 
;ional  party,  it  can  help  to  smooth  relation- 
ships between  international  companies  with 
;echnology  and  markets  and  national  author- 
ties  who  understandably  wish  to  strike  the 
jest  bargain  for  their  countries.  The  IFC 
mould  also  develop  imaginative  financial 
arrangements,  including  a  new  investment 
;rust,  so  that  equity  shares  in  joint  ventures 
can  gradually  be  purchased  by  private  indi- 
/iduals  and  firms  in  developing  countries. 

All  of  these  activities  will  complement  the 
ingoing  work  of  the  World  Bank,  which 
must  continue  to  assist  in  financing  related 
infrastructure  such  as  ports  and  roads,  and 
will,  we  expect,  give  higher  priority  to  the 
most  important  aspect  of  identifying  ob- 
stacles to  private  savings  and  domestic  pri- 
vate investment  in  developing  countries. 

— Thirdly,  the  United  States  once  again 
arges  that  agreement  be  promptly  reached 
mi  the  establishment  of  a  Trust  Fund  man- 
aged by  the  IMF  in  order  to  provide  highly 
concessional  balance-of-payments  financing 
for  the  poorest  developing  countries.  Nearly 
i  year  has  passed  since  my  government  first 
proposed  the  Trust  Fund  and  urged  that 
i  portion  of  the  IMF  gold  be  sold  to  help 
inance  this  worthy  cause.  We  are  pleased 
;hat  there  has  been  increasing  recognition 
:hat  the  Trust  Fund  concept  represents  the 
most  effective  means  of  providing  fast-dis- 
Dursing  financial  support.  This  is  one  way 
we  can  move  ahead  immediately  to  respond 
to  the  severe  financing  needs  faced  by  the 
ieveloping  countries;  we  can  agree  now  to 
see  a  portion  of  IMF  gold  used  without 
waiting  for  time-consuming  amendments  of 
the  articles.  Even  as  we  have  delayed  in 
establishing  this  fund,  the  need  for  it  has 
?rown.    Let  us  resolve  to  act  promptly. 

In  addition  to  these  major  initiatives,  other 
steps  should  be  taken  so  that  the  Bank  and 
;he  Fund  can  more  adequately  meet  today's 
needs. 

As  the  oil  facility  of  the  IMF  phases  out 
this  year,  we  should  take  action  to  assure 


the  immediate  usability  of  all  currencies 
held  by  the  IMF.  We  also  need  to  direct 
early  attention  to  a  review  of  the  tranche 
policies  of  the  Fund  and  to  consider  whether 
changes  should  be  introduced  in  these  poli- 
cies in  order  to  provide  increased  access  to 
the  Fund's  regular  drawing  facilities.  This 
would  enable  the  Fund  to  play  the  expanded 
and  more  active  role  required  of  it  in  today's 
world. 

The  World  Bank  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  influential  development  lending  institu- 
tion and  as  such  has  a  major  role  to  play 
in  assisting  developing  nations  achieve  their 
development  goals.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  quality  'of  this  work 
and  the  soundness  of  its  financial  position 
be  sustained. 

Since  the  lending  program  now  being  im- 
plemented by  the  Bank  carries  with  it  de- 
manding assumptions  about  the  Bank's 
long-term  ability  to  borrow  funds,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  management  and  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Bank  work  together  to 
assess  carefully  the  role  the  Bank  should 
play  in  the  development  process  in  the  next 
decade  and  to  examine  the  implications  of 
this  for  the  capital  of  the  Bank  and  the 
nature  of  its  programs.  With  capital  an 
increasingly  scarce  resource,  critical  for  the 
growth  of  the  developed  as  well  as  the  devel- 
oping countries,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  priorities  which 
should  govern  the  lending  of  an  institution 
whose  borrowing  now  approaches  $5  billion 
per  year.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  provide  strong  support  to  the  Bank,  and 
we  will  assist  in  helping  it  maintain  a  sound 
financial  position. 

As  I  said  last  year,  we  support  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  World  Bank  share  ownership 
and  voting  power  for  countries  newly  able 
to  make  a  major  contribution  to  development 
through  the  Bank  Group.  Such  an  increase 
should  be  determined  country  by  country, 
and  increases  in  capital  should  be  accom- 
panied by  commensurate  contributions  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
(IDA)  to  help  the  poorest  countries  as  well 
as  the  middle-level  countries. 

I  stress  the  importance  of  IDA  contribu- 
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tions  because  of  the  Association's  central  role 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poorest  and  least 
developed  countries.  They  have  the  least  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  impact  of  economic  events 
on  their  development,  and  only  a  combined 
effort  of  present  members  and  nations  newly 
able  to  contribute  will  enable  IDA  to  assist 
those  countries  adequately  in  the  future.  Mr. 
McNamara  has  announced  that  negotiations 
for  the  next  replenishment  of  IDA  will  com- 
mence in  November.  A  satisfactory  agree- 
ment on  extending  IDA's  resources  will  be 
possible  only  with  the  full  collaboration  of 
all  countries  in  a  position  to  contribute. 

Beyond  these  measures,  developed  nations 
must  also  support  the  longstanding  develop- 
ment efforts  such  as  the  regional  develop- 
ment banks  and  our  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have  shown  their 
effectiveness  over  the  years  and  deserve  to 
be  strongly  supported.  It  is  also  important 
for  all  countries  to  open  their  capital  mar- 
kets to  the  borrowing  of  the  Bank  and  of 
the  developing  countries  themselves. 

In  setting  forth  these  proposals  today  and 
reviewing  the  activities  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  add 
that,  in  and  of  themselves,  the  measures 
I  have  outlined  will  not  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure economic  development.  We  must  not 
mislead  ourselves  on  this  matter.  Far  more 
important  to  the  developing  nations  than 
the  financial  assistance  that  industrialized 
countries  may  provide  to  them  is  the  restora- 
tion of  stable,  noninflationary  growth  around 
the  world.  And  in  the  long  run,  the  policies 
and  efforts  of  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves will  be  the  most  decisive.  History  has 
shown  that  no  matter  how  generous  others 
may  be,  those  who  have  been  helped  the 
most  are  those  who  have  helped  themselves. 

While  the  developed  nations  must  provide 
financing  and  open  up  their  markets,  the 
effectiveness  of  such  assistance  depends 
heavily  upon  the  ability  of  the  developing 
countries  themselves  to  assure  the  best  use 
of  all  resources,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign. 
Development  assistance  should  be  thought  of 
not  as  an  international  welfare  program  to 


redistribute  the  world's  wealth,  but  as  an 
important  element  of  an  international  in- 
vestment program  to  increase  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  developing  nations  and 
to  provide  higher  living  standards  for  people 
of  every  nation.  The  effectiveness  of  inter- 
national investment,  private  and  public,  de- 
pends fundamentally  on  the  policies  and 
efforts  of  each  developing  country. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  impressive 
economic  and  social  progress  made  by  coun- 
tries which  participate  fully  in  the  world 
market,  which  rely  on  market  forces  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  efficient  use  of  resources, ', 
and  which  maintain  a  favorable  climate  for 
foreign  and  domestic  private  investment. 

In  short,  the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment requires  the  cooperation  and  full  efforts 
of  each  of  us  in  pursuing  economic  policies 
to  maximize  production,  income,  and  trade 
for  all  countries. 


International  Monetary  Arrangements 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  inter- 
national monetary  issues. 

We  have  achieved  a  significant  break- 
through in  our  meetings  this  week  in  resolv- 
ing many  of  the  most  difficult  international 
monetary  issues  before  us  and  in  paving 
the  way  for  a  final  comprehensive  agreement 
in  January.  The  technically  complex — and 
politically  sensitive — question  of  arranging 
a  major  quota  increase  and  allocating  nation- 
al shares  is  substantially  resolved.  We  have 
also  succeeded  in  settling  the  thorny  issues 
involved  in  phasing  gold  out  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system.  Both  of  these 
agreements  required  concessions  by  many, 
but  the  result  provides  concrete  evidence 
of  the  continuing  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
good  will  on  which  these  institutions  are 
founded.  Once  again  we  have  demonstrated 
that  through  patient  negotiation  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  accommodation  of  conflicting 
views  which  is  acceptable  to  each  of  us  and 
beneficial  to  all  of  us. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  final  com- 
ponent of  our  negotiations — an  agreement 
on  amendment  of  the  exchange  rate  provi- 
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ions  of  the  articles — which  will  enable  us 
o  put  into  practice  the  accords  reached  here 
his  week.  Amended  provisions  are  needed 
idiich  give  legal  recognition  to  the  realities 
f  today's  world  and  reflect  the  evolution  of 
he  system  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  par  value 
ystem  gave  way  to  a  voluntary  system  of 
xchange  rate  practices  under  which  some 
ountries  float  independently,  some  float 
ointly,  and  some  use  pegged  rates.  We  are 
ortunate  that  this  system  was  actually  in 
lace  before  the  oil  crisis  hit,  and  its  flexi- 
ility  has  served  us  well  in  difficult  circum- 
tances. 

Let  those  who  see  stability  in  par  values 
eview  again  the  chaos  and  disorder  of  the 
losing  years  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system, 
'hink  back  to  those  days  of  market  closures 
/hich  disrupted  trade  and  commerce.  Recall 
hat  the  only  sure  winners  were  the  specu- 
itors,  who  could  be  assured  that  with  time 
nd  persistence  they  would  inevitably  carry 
he  day.  Remember,  too,  the  hurried  inter- 
ational  conferences  to  try  to  patch  together 
ome  solution  so  that  markets  might  open 
gain.  Think  back  to  the  duration  and  diffi- 
ulty  of  the  Smithsonian  negotiations  and 
he  tensions  associated  with  those  negotia- 
10ns.  Those  were  the  days  when  our  politi- 
al  cohesion  was  threatened  by  monetary 
ifficulties. 

The  basic  logic  of  the  par  value  system 
nplies  a  world  which  does  not  now  exist — 
ne  in  which  prices  are  reasonably  stable 
nd  in  which  current  account  balances  ad- 
ust to  capital  flows  that  are  relatively  slow 
>  change.  But  the  world  has  changed,  and 
re  need  a  system  that  is  adaptable  and  is 
ppropriate  for  the  world  as  it  is  today,  not 
s  it  once  was  or  as  we  might  like  it  to  be. 

Today  we  have  a  system  which  is  flexible 
nd  resilient.  It  has  enabled  exchange  mar- 
ets  to  remain  open  and  viable  in  the  face 
f  pressures  that  would  have  previously  been 
verwhelming.  Even  the  massive  accumu- 
itions  by  the  OPEC  countries  and  occasional 
ignificant  fluctuations  in  particular  ex- 
hange  rates  have  not  unsettled  the  system. 
t  has  been  possible  to  relax  or  eliminate 


many  of  the  extensive  restrictions  on  capital 
movements  and  to  find  viable  alternatives 
to  restrictive  current  account  measures.  The 
large  payments  deficits  of  today  have  pro- 
voked fewer  import  restrictions  by  major 
countries  than  did  the  comparatively  minor 
payments  difficulties  of  earlier  years.  Al- 
though rates  of  inflation  have  varied  enor- 
mously, from  6  percent  in  some  countries 
to  25  percent  in  others,  the  flexibility  of  our 
system  has  allowed  exchange  rates  to  move 
so  as  to  reflect  these  divergences  in  costs  and 
prices.  Attempts  to  maintain  fixed  exchange 
rates  under  these  circumstances  would  have 
quickly  and  inevitably  collapsed  under  the 
strain. 

Some  contend  that  the  abandonment  of 
par  values  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  tidal 
wave  of  inflation  which  has  swept  the  world 
and  that  the  voluntary  system  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  discipline  needed  to  induce  countries 
to  restrain  their  inflation.  I  cannot  agree.  It 
was  inflation  which  made  floating  necessary. 
Of  course,  floating  does  not  prevent  home- 
grown inflation  or  protect  a  country  from 
drastic  real  changes  from  abroad  such  as  the 
sudden  jump  in  oil  prices.  It  can,  however, 
shield  a  country  from  imported  inflation  that 
results  from  overly  expansive  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  abroad.  As  for  floating  as  an 
instrument  of  discipline,  I  believe  that  when 
a  depreciating  exchange  rate  in  a  free  market 
directly  increases  the  costs  of  imported 
goods,  that  has  more  meaning  to  the  general 
public  and  political  leaders  than  the  level  of 
central  bank  reserves  or  official  borrowing. 

U.S.  policy  is  to  have  our  own  exchange 
rate  determined  essentially  by  market  forces, 
and  not  by  arbitrary  official  actions.  We  do 
not  propose  to  object  if  foreign  countries 
elect  to  establish  fixed  exchange  rates  among 
themselves — the  essence  of  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem is  to  permit  a  free  choice — so  long  as 
our  own  desire  for  essential  freedom  of  the 
dollar  exchange  rate  is  respected.  We  are 
prepared  to  intervene  whenever  necessary 
to  maintain  orderly  exchange  market  condi- 
tions. However,  sizable  movements  in  ex- 
change rates  over  a  period  of  several  months 
are  not  necessarily  indicators  of  disorderly 
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markets — and  the  fact  that  such  movements 
are  sometimes  reversed  does  not  demonstrate 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  govern- 
ments to  prevent  the  initial  movement  in 
rates,  nor  desirable  to  try. 

When  the  pressures  of  inflation  subside 
and  economies  recover,  when  periods  of  calm 
between  unexpected  shocks  become  longer, 
then  the  behavior  of  exchange  rates  will  be- 
come more  stable.  The  greater  exchange 
stability  we  all  would  like  to  see  can  only 
be  achieved  through  sound  economic  policies 
which  result  in  greater  domestic  stability  in 
all  of  our  economies. 

We  believe  strongly  that  countries  must  be 
free  to  choose  their  own  exchange  rate 
system  and  that  all  countries,  whatever 
choice  they  make,  must  be  subject  to  the 
same  agreed-upon  principles  of  international 
behavior.  The  right  to  float  must  be  clear 
and  unencumbered.  In  view  of  the  great 
diversity  in  political  systems,  institutional 
arrangements,  size  of  national  economies, 
and  degree  of  dependence  on  foreign  trade 
and  investment,  our  present  world  requires 
an  open  mind  about  the  future. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  wisdom  or 
the  clairvoyance  to  predict  the  precise  ex- 
change arrangements  the  world  may  desire 
or  require  far  in  the  future.  Experience  with 
the  present  articles  provides  clear  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  of  specifying  in  rigid  detail 
an  exchange  rate  system  that  can  be  expected 
to  last  forever.  We  must  deal  with  the  world 
as  it  is  today,  and  that  now  requires  a 
system  that  can  easily  adapt  to  rapid  change. 
I  know  this  can  be  done.  Our  agreements 
this  week  on  gold  and  quotas  show  that  we 
can  find  answers  to  difficult  problems — and 
that  a  mutually  acceptable  accommodation  on 
exchange  rates  can  be  achieved.  The  United 
States  will  approach  the  search  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem  with  imagination  and 
an  appreciation  of  others'  views.  We  know 
that  others  will  do  the  same. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  agenda  for  the  future  is  formidable: 

— To  achieve  lasting,  noninflationary 
growth ; 

— To  reach  an  accommodation  on  energy; 


— To  encourage  economic  development; 
and 

— To  maintain  a  monetary  system  adapted 
to  today's  needs. 

Each  of  these  demands  our  full  attention. 
The  agreements  we  have  reached  this  week 
demonstrate  that  through  cooperation  and 
perseverance  we  can  succeed.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  we  must  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. I  pledge  to  you  that  the  United  States 
will  remain  a  reliable  partner  in  this  journey. 


IMF   Interim  Committee  Holds 
Fourth  Meeting 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  commu- 
nique issued  on  August  31  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Interim  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'. 
William  E.  Simon  headed  the  U.S.  delegation, 
to  the  meeting. 

1.  The  Interim  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  held  its 
fourth  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  August  31, 
1975  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  N.  Turner, 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Canada.  Mr.  H.  Johannes 
Witteveen,  Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  participated  in  the  meeting.  The 
following  observers  attended  during  the  Committee's 
discussions:  Mr.  Henri  Konan  B6die\  Chairman, 
Bank-Fund  Development  Committee,  Mr.  Gamani 
Corea,  Secretary  General,  UNCTAD  [United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development],  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  Haferkamp,  Vice  President,  EC  [European 
Community]  Commission,  Mr.  Rene  Larre,  General 
Manager,  BIS  [Bank  for  International  Settlements], 
Mr.  Emile  van  Lennep,  Secretary  General,  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment], Mr.  F.  Leutwiler,  President,  National 
Bank  of  Switzerland,  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
President,  IBRD  [International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development],  and  Mr.  Gardner  Pat- 
terson, Deputy  Director  General,  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]. 

2.  The  Committee  had  a  discussion  of  the  world 
economic  situation  and  outlook,  and  expressed  its 
concern  about  the  current  severe  problems  of  reces- 
sion and  unemployment,  balance  of  payments  dis- 
equilibria,  and  inflation.  The  Committee  felt  that 
industrial  countries  which  have  slack  domestic  de- 
mand  conditions   and   relatively   strong   balance  of 
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payments  positions,  and  which  have  made  progress 
in  reducing  inflation,  should  lead  in  the  promotion 
of  a  satisfactory  rate  of  expansion  in  world  trade 
and  activity.  The  Committee  believed  that,  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  coordinated  policy  approach,  a  re- 
sumption of  economic  growth  might  be  expected  for 
the  industrial  world  during  the  latter  part  of  1975 
or  the  first  half  of  1976.  Although  rates  of  price 
increase  in  industrial  countries  have  generally  been 
subsiding,  the  Committee  noted  the  disturbing  fact 
that  economic  recovery  in  the  industrial  world  will 
get  under  way  with  rates  of  inflation  still  unac- 
ceptably  high. 

Throughout  the  Committee's  discussion,  particular 
concern  was  expressed  for  the  many  primary  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  especially  the  developing 
countries,  whose  current  account  deficits  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  increase  in  import  costs 
and  the  downturn  in  global  demand.  Resumption  of 
growth  in  world  trade  is  urgently  needed  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  such  countries.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
feared  that,  unless  they  were  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate financing,  many  primary  producing  countries 
might  have  difficulty  in  fending  off  pressures  to 
restrain  imports,  either  through  deflationary  demand 
measures  that  would  undermine  their  development 
efforts  or  through  resort  to  trade  restrictions.  In 
view  of  these  dangers,  the  Committee  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Executive  Board  would  consider 
various  steps  that  might  be  taken  by  the  Fund  to 
meet  the  present  urgent  need  for  a  greater  volume 
of  financing. 

3.  The  Committee  noted  the  improvements  in  the 
1975  Oil  Facility  introduced  as  a  result  of  the  July 
review  by  the  Executive  Directors  and  endorsed  the 
efforts  now  in  progress  to  raise  the  amount  of  re- 
sources that  the  Fund  would  be  able  to  borrow  for 
the  financing  of  purchases  under  that  facility  to  the 
total  of  SDR  [special  drawing  rights]  5  billion  that 
was  agreed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
January  1975.  The  Committee  also  endorsed  the 
intention  of  the  Executive  Directors  to  have  another 
review  of  the  1975  Oil  Facility  at  an  early  date,  one 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  determine  what  action 
needs  to  be  taken  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inter- 
national community,  and  also  to  undertake  at  about 
the  same  time  a  broader  examination  of  the  Fund's 
policies  on  the  use  of  its  resources. 

4.  The  Committee  welcomed  the  establishment  of 
a  Subsidy  Account  to  assist  those  members  that  have 
been  most  seriously  affected  by  the  current  situation 
to  meet  the  cost  of  using  the  Oil  Facility  and  com- 
mended those  members  that  have  already  stated 
their  willingness  to  make  contributions  to  that  ac- 
count. At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  expressed 
concern  at  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
contributions  by  members  that  have  already  stated 
their  willingness  to  contribute  is  substantially  short 
of   the    total    support    that    was    contemplated    and 
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urged  those  members  that  have  not  yet  pledged 
their  support  to  make  every  effort  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible. 

5.  The  Committee  noted  the  progress  made  by  the 
Executive  Directors  on  the  Sixth  General  Review  of 
quotas  within  the  framework  of  the  understandings 
reached  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  noted  the  agreement  on  increases  in  the 
quotas  of  almost  all  members.  In  particular,  the 
increases  for  the  industrial  countries  and  for  the 
major  oil  exporting  members  have  been  agreed.  The 
differences  that  remain  among  the  other  members 
are  few  and  are  expected  to  be  resolved  soon.  The 
Committee  asked  the  Executive  Directors  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Board  of  Governors  a  resolution 
on  increases  in  the  quotas  of  individual  members. 
The  Committee  also  asked  the  Executive  Directors 
to  complete  their  work  on  the  mode  of  payment  of 
the  increases  in  quotas  on  the  basis  of  the  under- 
standings already  reached  in  the  Committee  so  that 
appropriate  recommendations  can  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  same  time  as  the 
resolution  on  increases  in  quotas.  The  Committee 
reiterated  its  view  that  all  of  the  Fund's  holdings 
of  currency  should  be  usable  in  its  transactions.  The 
Committee  agreed  that  on  the  question  of  majorities 
for  the  adoption  of  decisions  of  the  Fund  on  im- 
portant matters,  a  majority  of  eighty-five  per  cent 
should  be  required  under  the  amended  Articles  for 
those  decisions  that  can  now  be  taken  by  an  eighty 
per  cent  majority.  It  also  agreed  that  amendments 
of  the  Articles  should  become  effective  when  ac- 
cepted by  three-fifths  of  the  members  having  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  voting  power. 

6.  The  Committee  discussed  the  problem  of  gold, 
including  the  disposition  of  the  gold  holdings  of  the 
Fund.  The  elements  of  the  consensus  reached  are 
described  in  this  paragraph. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Interim  Committee  on 
January  16,  1975,  it  was  decided  to  move  "toward 
a  complete  set  of  agreed  amendments  on  gold,  in- 
cluding the  abolition  of  the  official  price  and  freedom 
for  national  monetary  authorities  to  enter  into  gold 
transactions  under  certain  specific  arrangements, 
outside  the  Articles  of  the  Fund,  entered  into  be- 
tween national  monetary  authorities  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  role  of  gold  in  the  international 
monetary  system  would  be  gradually  reduced." 

To  implement  this  general  undertaking,  provision 
should  be  made  for: 

1.  Abolition  of  an  official  price  for  gold. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  obligation  to  use  gold  in 
transactions  with  the  Fund,  and  elimination  of  the 
Fund's  authority  to  accept  gold  in  transactions  un- 
less the  Fund  so  decides  by  an  85  per  cent  majority. 
This  understanding  would  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  study  of  a  Gold  Substitution  Account. 

3.  Sale  of  1/6  of  the  Fund's   gold    (25  million 
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ounces)  for  the  benefit  of  developing  countries  with- 
out resulting  in  a  reduction  of  other  resources  for 
their  benefit,  and  restitution  of  1/6  of  the  Fund's 
gold  to  members.  The  proportion  of  any  profits  or 
surplus  value  of  the  gold  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
developing  countries  that  would  correspond  to  the 
share  of  quotas  of  these  countries  would  be  trans- 
ferred directly  to  each  developing  country  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quota.  The  rest  of  the  Fund's  gold 
would  be  subject  to  provisions  in  an  amendment  of 
the  Articles  that  would  create  enabling  powers 
exercisable  by  an  85  per  cent  majority  of  the  total 
voting  power. 

The  Committee  noted  that,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  the  understandings  arrived  at  in  this  Committee, 
the  countries  in  the  Group  of  Ten  have  agreed  to 
observe  during  the  period  referred  to  below  the 
following  arrangements,  which  could  be  subscribed 
to  by  any  other  member  country  of  the  Fund  that 
wishes  to  do  so.  Other  members  might  adhere  to 
these  arrangements,  and  on  such  occasions  the 
necessary  modifications  in  them  would  be  made: 

1.  That  there  be  no  action  to  peg  the  price  of 
gold. 

2.  That  the  total  stock  of  gold  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Fund  and  the  monetary  authorities  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  will  not  be  increased. 

3.  That  the  parties  to  these  arrangements  agree 
that  they  will  respect  any  further  condition  govern- 
ing gold  trading  that  may  be  agreed  to  by  their 
central  bank  representatives  at  regular  meetings. 

4.  That  each  party  to  these  arrangements  will 
report  semi-annually  to  the  Fund  and  to  the  BIS 
the  total  amount  of  gold  that  has  been  bought 
or  sold. 

5.  That  each  party  agree  that  these  arrange- 
ments will  be  reviewed  by  the  participants  at  the 
end  of  two  years  and  then  continued,  modified  or 
terminated.  Any  party  to  these  arrangements  may 
terminate  adherence  to  them  after  the  initial  two- 
year  period. 

Many  members  from  developing  countries  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  proposed  arrangements  for 
gold  would  give  rise  to  a  highly  arbitrary  dis- 
tribution of  new  liquidity,  with  the  bulk  of  gains 
accruing  to  developed  countries.  This  would  greatly 
reduce  the  chances  of  further  allocations  of  SDRs, 
thereby  detracting  from  the  agreed  objective  of 
making  the  SDR  the  principal  reserve  asset  and 
phasing  out  the  monetary  role  of  gold.  This  aspect 
should  be  studied,  and  measures  explored  to  avoid 
these  distortions. 

7.  The  Committee  noted  the  work  done  so  far  by 
the  Executive  Directors  on  the  subject  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  fund  and  the  possible  sources  of 
its  financing  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  De- 
velopment   Committee.    It   was    agreed    to    ask    the 


Executive  Directors  to  pursue  their  work  with  a 
view  to  completing  it  at  an  early  date,  taking  into 
account  the  understandings  reached  in  the  Commit- 
tee with  regard  to  the  use  of  profits  from  the  sale 
of  part  of  the  Fund's  gold  for  the  benefit  of  devel- 
oping countries,  without  neglecting  the  consideration 
of  other  possible  sources  of  financing. 

8.  It  was  agreed  that  acceptable  solutions  must  be 
found  on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  rate  system 
under  the  amended  Articles,  so  that  these  agreed 
solutions  can  be  combined  with  those  on  quotas  and 
gold.  The  Executive  Directors  were  requested  to 
continue  their  work  in  order  to  arrive  at  acceptable 
solutions  and  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  Board 
of  Governors,  after  examination  by  the  Committee 
at  its  next  meeting,  appropriate  proposals  for 
amendment  of  the  Fund's  Articles  on  all  aspects  that 
have  been  under  consideration. 

9.  The  Committee  noted  that  the  Executive 
Directors  are  in  the  process  of  conducting  a  review 
of  the  Fund's  facility  on  compensatory  financing 
with  a  view  to  improving  a  number  of  its  aspects. 
It  was  agreed  to  urge  the  Executive  Directors  to 
complete  their  work  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, taking  into  account  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  Committee. 


Death  of  Haile  Selassie, 
Former   Emperor  of  Ethiopia 

Haile  Selassie,  former  Emperor  of  Ethio- 
pia, died  at  Addis  Ababa  on  August  27. 
Following  is  a  statement  by  President  Ford 
issued  that  day. 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  27 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie.  For  five  decades,  he  was  a  tower- 
ing leader  not  only  of  his  own  country  but 
of  the  entire  African  Continent.  At  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  his  country,  he  was  an 
inspiration  to  everyone  around  the  world 
who  believes  in  national  independence  and 
peace  with  freedom  among  nations.  As  a 
friend  of  this  country  and  as  a  symbol  of 
the  emergence  of  developing  nations,  he  will 
be  greatly  missed.  But  his  achievements — 
peaceful  cooperation  among  African  states 
and  between  African  states  and  the  rest  of 
the  world — will  live  on  and  continue  to  have 
fullest  American  support. 
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President  Praises  Agriculture's   Role 
in  Economy  and   World  Peace 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  remarks 
made  by  President  Ford  on  August  18  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fairgrounds.1 

Flying  over  mile  after  mile  of  the  heart- 
land of  America  to  get  here  this  afternoon,  I 
couldn't  help  but  think  that  these  vast  farm- 
lands are  perhaps  our  nation's  greatest  asset. 
The  farm  community,  the  men  and  women 
and  children  who  are  a  part  of  it,  are  prime 
examples  of  the  resourcefulness  and  the  in- 
dustry, of  all  that  is  good  in  this  great  land 
of  ours. 

What  a  remarkable  achievement  it  is  that 
less  than  5  percent  of  America's  population 
feeds  the  remaining  95  percent  of  us,  with 
enough  left  over  to  significantly  supplement 
the  food  needs  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  congratulate  each  of  you  who  par- 
ticipate in  this  miracle  of  abundance.  You 
should  be  very  proud,  as  we  are  proud  of  you. 

I  think  it  is  amazing  that  in  our  nation 
today  one  farmworker  provides  food  for 
himself  and  55  others.  Output  per  manhour 
on  the  farm  has  nearly  tripled  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

There  are  reasons — understandable  rea- 
sons— for  this.  One  is  the  high  capital  in- 
vestment in  agriculture.  Another  is  hard 
work  by  the  men  on  the  farm.  And  the  third 
is  individual  initiative. 

American  farmers  have  moved  very 
quickly  to  adopt  new  techniques,  new  ma- 
chinery, and  new  science  and  technology.  As 
a  result,  capital  investment  in  American 
agriculture  has  reached  more  than  $98,000 
per  worker — the  highest  in  the  world.  In 
contrast,  capital  investment  in  manufactur- 
ing in  our  country  stands  at  $55,000  per 
worker. 

The  results  are  here  to  see.  The  productive 
genius  of  American  agriculture  provides  a 


1  For  the  complete  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Aug.  25,  1975, 
p.  865. 


showcase  filled  with  the  bounty  of  our  na- 
tion's farms. 

And  I  am  delighted — and  I  thank  you,  too 
— that  farmers  have  responded  so  enthusias- 
tically to  the  demands  of  the  market  for  full 
production.  Of  course,  I  am  concerned  about 
crop  losses  in  Iowa  due  to  the  dry  weather 
the  last  several  weeks.  But  the  general  abun- 
dance of  the  crop  in  the  Middle  West  shows 
that  gains  can  be  made  from  a  policy  of  full 
production. 

Be  assured — and  I  say  this  with  emphasis 
— that  this  Administration's  national  farm 
policy  is  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  full 
production.  It  is  good  for  everybody.  It  is  a 
policy  of  fair  prices  and  darn  good  income 
for  farmers  through  commercial  sales  of 
their  products  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

It  is  a  policy  not  of  government  handouts, 
but  of  government  hands  off.  However — and 
this  is  equally  important — let  me  assure  you 
that  your  government  will  be  involved  when 
your  interests  are  at  stake. 

For  example,  charges  have  been  made  by 
some  foreign  buyers  that  American  grain 
shipments  on  occasion  have  been  of  lesser 
quality  than  specified  by  shippers  and 
weights  have  been  under  what  they 
should  be. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  charges  are 
true,  but  our  farmers  are  not  at  fault.  And 
just  as  importantly,  I  will  not  permit  our 
farmers'  integrity  to  be  jeopardized. 

I  can  assure  all  farmers  and  their  overseas 
customers  that  we  will  move  vigorously  to 
clean  up  the  problem.  We  will  demonstrate  to 
the  world  the  validity  of  America's  reputa- 
tion as  an  honest  and  dependable  supplier  of 
high-quality  farm  products.  That's  the  kind 
you  raise  in  Iowa.  That's  the  kind  we  will 
ship  from  our  ports. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  aroused  by  Soviet  purchases  of 
American  grain.  So  far — and  I  emphasize 
so  far — these  purchases  total  9.8  million 
tons;  that's  about  382  million  bushels. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's August  crop  forecast,  which  was  an- 
nounced last  week,  calls  for  record  crops  of 
corn  and  wheat  and  above-average  crops  of 
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other  grains.  Estimates  of  corn  and  wheat 
harvest  were  down  slightly  from  the  July  1 
forecast  because  of  dry  weather,  but  we  still 
expect  a  record  crop.  We  are  grateful,  and 
we  thank  you. 

Looking  ahead — and  I  use  these  words 
advisedly — we  anticipate  further  purchases 
of  grain  by  the  Soviet  Union.  While  our 
crops  look  good  and  we  expect  a  record  har- 
vest, it  is  still  premature  to  confidently 
predict  our  final  production. 

Accordingly,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  said,  we  have  asked  American  export- 
ers to  temporarily — and  I  emphasize  tem- 
porarily— delay  further  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Additional  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  must 
be  in  our  best  national  interest — in  the  inter- 
est of  all  Americans,  farmers  and  consumers 
alike.  We  must  be  sure  that  we  have  enough 
grain  to  meet  our  needs  and  the  needs  of  our 
traditional  customers,  who  have  consistently 
bought  from  us  throughout  the  past  several 
decades.  Year  in  and  year  out,  farm  incomes 
are  dependent  on  a  pattern  of  expanding  ex- 
ports to  long-term  customers. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  our  sales  of  grain 
and  other  foodstuffs  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  one  of  the  brightest  areas  of  our  economy. 
These  sales  insure  a  firm,  fair  price  for  your 
hard  work  and  your  tremendous  investment. 
These  sales  create  jobs  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  factories  of  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers. They  have  given  us  self-sufficiency  in 
nutrition  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Last  year,  U.S.  farm  exports  shipped  to 
purchasing  nations  totaled  nearly  $22  bil- 
lion. Since  we  imported  less  than  $10  billion 
in  agricultural  products,  this  means  we  re- 
ceived approximately  $12  billion  net  earn- 
ings from  farm-product  trade  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  I  think  this  is  a  green  harvest  we 
all  understand.  And  we  should  be  proud  of  it. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  would  hap- 
pen if  that  $12  billion  of  positive  foreign  ex- 
change were  all  of  a  sudden  erased  or 
eliminated.  We  would  have  a  huge  balance- 
of-payments    deficit,    our    dollar    would    be 


weakened  in  foreign  markets,  and  we  would 
pay  higher  and  higher  prices  for  the  many 
things  we  import  every  day. 

In  short,  our  nation's  farmers  not  only 
raise  crops  but  our  standard  of  living  as 
well.  And  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
that  contribution  to  our  national  welfare. 
The  foodstuffs  that  you  produce  and  America 
exports  are  a  dynamic  contribution  to  a 
stable  and  orderly  world. 

As  the  race  between  the  stork  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  plow  accelerates,  American 
farm  exports  become  more  and  more  and 
more  important.  By  the  year  2000,  world 
population  could  be  over  6 1/2  billion  people, 
instead  of  the  3.8  billion  people  it  is  today. 
This  means  that  about  75  percent  more  peo- 
ple need  to  be  fed — a  massive  challenge  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  new  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  discover  nor  any  more  virgin  Iowa 
sod  to  plow. 

A  sound,  fully  productive  agriculture  is  a 
very  key  element  of  this  nation's  quest  for 
peace.  Let  me  emphasize  that.  Fully  produc- 
tive agriculture  is  a  key  element  of  this  na- 
tion's quest  for  peace. 

The  American  farmer  has  become  a  vital 
part  of  this  effort.  Our  agricultural  abun- 
dance helped  open  the  door  to  800  million 
people  on  the  mainland  of  China.  It  helped 
to  improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  helped  to  build  bridges  to  the  developing 
world.  It  enabled  us  to  contribute  over  the 
past  20  years  about  $25  billion  worth  of  food 
to  hungry  mouths  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  are  truly  a  fortunate  people,  and  the 
American  farmer  stands  10  feet  tall  in  his 
contribution  to  this  nation's  greatness. 

Man's  future  is  virtually  unlimited  if  ap- 
proached with  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  open- 
mindedness.  We  can  be  optimistic  because  of 
the  strength  you  in  this  great  Midwest  give 
to  this  nation  and  the  sustenance  that  you 
give  to  the  world  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  All 
Americans,  indeed  all  people,  are  in  your 
debt.  I  thank  you. 
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Trademark  Registration  Treaty 
Transmitted  to   the   Senate 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification,  I 
;ransmit  herewith  the  Trademark  Registra- 
;ion  Treaty,  signed  at  Vienna,  Austria,  on 
rune  12,  1973,  together  with  the  Regulations 
mder  the  Trademark  Registration  Treaty. 
[  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
state  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Trademark  Registration  Treaty  will 
;stablish  an  international  trademark  filing 
irrangement,  through  which  persons  and 
lompanies  residing  in  one  of  the  member 
states  can  more  easily  register  trademarks 
(including  service  marks,  and  collective  and 
:ertification  marks)  and  maintain  these 
)roperty  rights  in  all  of  the  member  States. 

Separate  actions  in  approximately  150 
urisdictions  (i.e.  States,  possessions,  terri- 
;ories,  etc.)  are  now  required  of  United 
states  companies  in  order  to  extend  the  pro- 
action  of  a  trademark  throughout  the  world, 
rhe  complexity  and  high  cost  of  establishing 
ind  protecting  trademarks  in  international 
narkets  through  the  diverse  national  laws 
ind  procedures  is  a  serious  problem  for  in- 
;ernational  business  concerns. 

This  Treaty  would  alleviate  these  prob- 
ems  by  establishing  a  uniform  international 
•egistration  procedure  through  which  na- 
;ional  trademark  registration  effects  in  the 
nember  countries  may  be  secured,  main- 
lined and  renewed  on  a  central  interna- 
;ional  register  of  marks.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  effects  of  international  regis- 
tration are  subject  to  the  substantive  legal 
•equirements  of  the  participating  States. 


1  Transmitted  on  Sept.  3  (text  from  White  House 
>ress  release);  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  H,  94th  Cong., 
st  sess.,  which  includes  the  texts  of  the  treaty  and 
egulations  and  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
state. 


One  of  the  exceptions  is  that  for  the  first 
three  years  after  the  filing  date  of  the  appli- 
cation for  registration,  no  member  State 
may  refuse  trademark  protection  on  grounds 
that  the  mark  has  not  been  used  during  that 
period.  Because  of  this  provision,  and  others 
of  lesser  importance,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  implement  the  Treaty,  that  our  national 
trademark  law  ("Trademark  Act  of  1946,  As 
Amended")  be  further  amended.  Opinion 
among  interested  persons  and  associations  is 
divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  the 
required  amendments.  So  that  this  important 
legislative  question  may  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  ratification, 
proposed  implementing  legislation  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Since  the  Treaty  is  not  self-executing, 
the  instrument  of  ratification  will  not  be  de- 
posited until  the  necessary  implementing 
legislation  has  been  enacted. 

It  is  important  that  a  Treaty  such  as  this 
one  have  the  broadest  possible  membership. 
Since  this  Treaty  was  initiated  by  the  United 
States,  the  interest  of  many  countries  is  con- 
tingent on  positive  United  States  action.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Treaty  submitted  herewith  and  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  September  3, 1975. 
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1969.  TIAS  8013.  3  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8013). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purposes.  Agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  amending  the 
agreement  of  July  3,  1958,  as  amended.  TIAS  8014. 
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Aviation 

International   air  services   transit  agreement.   Done 

at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force 

February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 

Acceptance   deposited:  Nauru,  August  25,   1975; 
effective  September  24,  1975. 
Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at 

Chicago,    December   7,    1944.    Entered   into   force 

April  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 

Adherence  deposited:  Nauru,  August  25,  1975. 

Cultural   Property 

Statutes  of  the  International  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property,  as  amended.  Adopted  at  New  Delhi 
November-December,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
May  10,  1958;  for  the  United  States  January  20, 
1971.  TIAS  7038. 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  June  26,  1975. 

Finance 

Tarbela  Development  Fund  (Supplemental)  Agree- 
ment, 1975.  Done  at  Washington  August  15,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  August  15,  1975. 

Racial   Discrimination 

International   convention   on   the   elimination   of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1969.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Somalia,  August  26,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.2 

Signature:  German  Democratic  Republic,  August 
27,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 
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lew  Agreement  Between  Egypt  and  Israel  Negotiated 
hrough   Secretary  Kissinger 


Secretary  Kissinger  left  Washington 
ugust  20  for  the  Middle  East  and  returned 
eptember  3.  Following  are  his  remarks  at 
ndrews  Air  Force  Base  upon  his  depar- 
t/re, remarks  upon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
i  August  21  by  Foreign  Minister  Yigal 
lion  of  Israel  and  Secretary  Kissinger,  a 
\atement  by  President  Ford  issued  on 
eptember  1,  remarks  by  Prime  Minister 
itzhak  Rabin  of  Israel  and  Secretary  Kis- 
nger  following  the  initialing  of  the  Egypt- 
irael  agreement  at  Jerusalem  that  day,  a 
ews  conference  held  by  President  Anwar 
USadat  of  Egypt  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
Mowing  the  initialing  of  the  agreement  at 
lexandria,  and  remarks  by  President  Ford 
nd  Secretary  Kissinger  upon  his  arrival  at 
ndrews  Air  Force  Base  on  September  3, 
igether  with  the  texts  of  the  agreement  and 
nnex  and  the  U.S.  proposal  for  an  early- 
warning  system  in  Sinai.1 


EPARTURE,  ANDREWS  AFB,  AUGUST  20 

ress   release   423    dated    August  21 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  feel  as  you 
epart  on  this  journey? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  has 
sked  me  to  undertake  this  mission  because 
re  believe  that  after  long  and  serious  nego- 
ations  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
>  possible.  Obviously  no  area  is  more  in 
eed  of  progress  toward  peace  than  the 
liddle  East,  which  has  known  four  wars  in 


1  Press  releases  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
mtaining  other  remarks  and  news  conferences  by 
ecretary  Kissinger  and  foreign  leaders  during  his 
ip  are  listed  on  p.  459. 


two  decades  and  whose  upheavals  affect  both 
the  well-being  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

We  will  spare  no  effort ;  but  of  course,  ulti- 
mately, the  outcome  depends  upon  the  good 
will  and  determination  of  the  parties.  I  am 
confident  that  if  they  continue  with  the  atti- 
tude of  recent  weeks  then  we  can  continue 
the  progress. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  a  settlement,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  am  very  hope- 
ful, but  important  issues  still  remain  to  be 
settled  and  will  require  detailed  examination. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  is 
the  maximum  level  at  which  the  United 
States  can  extend  further  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel,  assuming  a  settlement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  always  been 
committed  to  the  survival  and  security  of 
Israel,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  technical 
studies  to  see  what  is  needed  to  do  this  at 
an  appropriate  level.  No  final  decision  has 
been  made,  but  we  are  coming  closer. 

Q.  Military  talks  were  suspended  for  the 
reassessment.  Is  the  United  States  about  to 
resume  talks  with  Israel  regarding  the  F-15, 
Lance  missiles,  and  other  sophisticated 
equipment  they  claim  they  need? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  the  pipe- 
line to  Israel  has  remained  open  throughout 
the  reassessment.  There  were  certain  items 
that  were  kept  for  an  examination  of  all  of 
the  issues,  and  I  am  confident  that  these 
items  will  be  dealt  with  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction as  we  settle  on  an  aid  level. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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ARRIVAL,  JERUSALEM,  AUGUST  21 

Press   release   424   dated   August   21 

Foreign   Minister  Allon 

I  would  like  to  welcome  Secretary  of  State 
and  Madame  Kissinger,  Mr.  Sisco,  and  their 
team  upon  their  arrival  after  a  long  inter- 
val. It  is  self-understood  that  the  time  which 
passed  since  March  to  this  day  was  not 
wasted.  All  parties  concerned  did  their  best 
to  contribute  their  share  in  getting  the  politi- 
cal momentum  revived.  Everyone  who  is  in- 
terested to  avoid  stagnation  and  to  achieve 
progress  toward  peace,  just  and  lasting 
peace,  based  on  mutual  interests  of  our 
neighboring  countries  and  Israel — and  since 
we  are  concentrating  on  a  possible  interim 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  every- 
one who  is  interested  in  that  should  really 
do  his  best  to  find  out  whether  such  an  agree- 
ment is  possible  or  not. 

Well,  I  was  never  good  in  mathematics, 
not  good  in  mathematics,  not  to  be  too  mod- 
est, and  I  cannot  judge  what  are  the  pros- 
pects percentagewise.  I  am  afraid  that  my 
American  friends  are  better  in  mathematics 
than  I  am,  but  somehow  I  have  the  feeling, 
and  I  think  that  I  can  safely  [say]  that 
progress  has  been  achieved  more  than  ever 
before. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done  through  the  shuttle.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  see  to  it  that  the  shuttle  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  because  if  such  an 
agreement  can  hold  it  will  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  United  States  of 
America  is  occupying  a  leading  position. 

So  welcome  again  and  all  the  very  best. 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  thank  you  for  your 
warm  and  generous  comments. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  back  in  Israel  and 
at  the  renewed  prospects  for  peace  which 
have  brought  me  here. 

I  left  Israel  last  March  with  a  heavy  heart, 
fearing  that  still  another  horrible  tragedy 
was  in  store  for  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East. 


I  return  today  with  the  same  concerns  but 
with  renewed  hope  that  a  strong  desire  for 
peace  will  prevail  over  tendencies  toward 
war.  All  parties  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  their  attitudes ;  sufficient  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  discussions  dur- 
ing the  interim  to  warrant  a  more  intensive 
diplomatic  effort  in  the  days  ahead. 

President  Ford  has  sent  me  here  to  pro- 
vide the  strongest  possible  U.S.  support  for 
progress  toward  peace  and  to  consult  with 
Israeli  leaders  on  how  best  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  which  will  protect  Israel's  security 
and  maintain  the  closeness  of  U.S. -Israeli] 
relations. 

Americans  know  firsthand,  from  five  years, 
in  Washington,  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  his  vigilance  in  pro- 
tecting Israel's  security.  Joined  by  Foreign 
Minister  Allon  and  Defense  Minister  Peres,: 
I  can  recall  the  conviction  and  firmness  with' 
which  they  conducted  discussions  last  March. 
Now  five  months  later,  the  gap  in  the  nego- 
tiations has  been  substantially  narrowed  by 
concessions  on  both  sides.  Israel's  contribu- 
tion reflects  not  a  weakened  resolve,  but 
the  conviction  that  Israel's  strength,  to  which 
we  have  contributed  and  to  which  we  shall 
continue  to  contribute,  gives  it  the  possi- 
bility to  dedicate  itself  to  peace  without  fear. 

There  are  still  issues  to  be  resolved;  but 
with  good  will,  patience,  and  understanding 
on  both  sides,  it  should  be  possible  to  bring 
to  a  close  this  phase  of  diplomacy  in  the 
Middle  East  with  positive  results  serving 
the  interests  of  both  sides  and  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  area. 

I  know  these  are  not  easy  times  for  Israel. 
The  striving  for  peace  carries  with  it  exer- 
tions and  responsibilities  no  less  awesome 
than  sacrifices  for  war.  Every  course  has 
risks.  Together  with  our  friends  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel,  we  believe  that  the  risks  of 
inaction  are  the  gravest  of  all. 

I  know  also  that  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  United  States  have  gone  through  a 
difficult  period.  This  has  ended,  and  we 
have  emerged  from  our  dialogue  strength- 
ened in  our  friendship  and  determined  to 
pursue  common  policies.  Israel  and  the 
United  States  are  bound  together  in  com- 
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non  purposes — a  world  envisaged  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  a  world  in 
vhich  the  resort  to  force  becomes  unneces- 
sary and  disputes  are  resolved  by  peaceful 


means.   Such  a  world  is  unthinkable  without 
a  secure  Israel. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  depends  on  many 
factors,  and  both  sides  must  make  a  contri- 


ve following  remarks  and  news  conferences 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  foreign  leaders  issued 
during  his  August  20-September  3  trip  are  not 
printed  in  the  Bulletin. 

August  22 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Yigal  Allon  of  Israel  follow- 
ing a  meeting  (press  release  426). 

Alexandria.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
upon  arrival  at  Ras  el-Tin  Palace  (press  re- 
lease 427). 

Alexandria.  News  conference  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  President  Anwar  al-Sadat  of  Egypt 
(press  release  428). 

August  23 

Alexandria.  News  conference  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer following  a  meeting  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ismail  Fahmi  of  Egypt  (press  release 
429). 

Damascus.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  upon 
arrival  (press  release  430). 

Damascus.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  upon 
departure  (press  release  431). 

August  24 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  following  a  meeting 
(press  release  432). 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  following  a  meeting 
(press  release  433). 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  (press  release  435  dated 
August  25). 

August  25 

Alexandria.  News  conference  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  President  Sadat  before  a  meeting 
(press  release  436). 

Alexandria.  News  conference  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  President  Sadat  prior  to  the  Sec- 
retary's departure  (press  release  437). 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  following  a  meeting 
(press  release  438). 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  (press  release  439). 

August  26 
Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign    Minister    Allon    following   a    meeting 
(press  release  442). 


August  27 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  following  a  meeting 
(press  release  444  dated  August  28). 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  (press  release  445  dated 
August  28). 

August  28 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  (press  release  446  dated 
August  29). 

Alexandria.  News  conference  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  President  Sadat  before  a  meeting 
(press  release  447  dated  August  29). 

August  29 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  following  a  meeting 
(press  release  448). 

Jerusalem.  News  conference  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer following  a  meeting  (press  release  449). 

August  30 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  following  a  meeting 
(press  release  451). 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  (press  release  453). 

August  31 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
(press  release  454). 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Allon  following  a  meeting 
(press  release  455). 

Alexandria.  News  conference  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  President  Sadat  before  a  meeting 
(press  release  456). 

September  1 

Jerusalem.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  (press  release  457). 

September  2 

Taif.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Prince  Sa'ud 
ibn  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  prior  to  the  Secre- 
tary's departure  (press  release  460  dated  Sep- 
tember 3). 

Amman.  Remarks  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Prime  Minister  Zaid  Rifai  of  Jordan  upon  the 
Secretary's  arrival  (press  release  461  dated 
September  3). 
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bution.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  very- 
well  that  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
of  peace  must  be  the  steadfastness  of  the 
American-Israeli  relationship,  a  steadfast- 
ness that  contributed  decisively  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel,  a  steadfastness 
which  has  helped  protect  Israel's  security  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  steadfastness 
on  which  Israel  can  rely  in  the  future. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  will  be  conduct- 
ing our  discussions  with  your  governmental 
leaders,  as  equals  joined  in  the  common 
objective  of  achieving  practical  progress 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  as  friends 
who  only  want  the  best  for  each  other,  as 
partners  toward  the  goal  which  no  people 
want  more  and  deserve  more  than  the  people 
of  Israel,  whose  heroism  and  suffering  have 
created  and  preserved  their  state  through  all 
vicissitudes. 

I  fervently  hope  that  when  I  leave  Israel 
we  can  both  say  with  pride  that  our  talks 
have  contributed  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
to  the  strengthening  of  U.S.-Israeli  relations, 
and  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD, 
SEPTEMBER   1 

White   House   press    release   dated   September   1 

The  interim  agreement  being  initialed  by 
Egypt  and  Israel  this  evening  reduces  the 
risk  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  provides 
fresh  opportunities  for  further  progress 
toward  peace  for  a  troubled  area  whose  tur- 
moil has  affected  the  lives  and  prosperity  of 
peoples  of  all  nations. 

Under  the  agreement,  Israel  will  withdraw 
its  forces  from  the  Sinai  passes  and  oil- 
fields, both  parties  agree  not  to  resort  to 
force  and  to  continue  their  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  final  peace  settlement.  I  have  con- 
sistently worked  for  this  outcome.  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  it  and  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution America  has  made.  By  reducing 
the  dangers  of  military  and  economic  war- 
fare, this  agreement  is  of  great  significance 
for  the  well-being  of  every  American. 

The  parties  have  taken  an  important  and 
indispensable  step  on  the  long  and  hard  road 


to  peace.  The  countries  concerned  made  clear 
that  they  wanted  America's  effort  to  con- 
tinue. Following  my  meetings  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  in  Salzburg  and  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Rabin  in  Washington,  the  United  States 
intensified  its  active  mediation. 

The  agreement  is  fair  and  balanced,  and 
we  hope  that  as  a  further  practical  test 
of  peace  on  the  ground  it  will  contribute  to 
building  the  confidence  between  the  two  sides 
which  is  required  if  ultimate  peace  is  to  be 
achieved. 

The  United  States  does  not  consider  this 
agreement  an  end  in  itself,  and  it  is  strongly  j 
committed  to  continue  to  help  make  progress 
on  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

I  will  be  speaking  personally  with  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  of  Israel  and  President  Sadat 
of  Egypt  to  congratulate  them  on  their  lead- 
ership and  statesmanship  which  in  large 
measure  made  the  agreement  possible.2  I' 
commend  Secretary  Kissinger  for  his  tireless; 
efforts  in  bringing  about  a  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  negotiations. 


REMARKS  FOLLOWING  INITIALING  OF 
AGREEMENT  AT  JERUSALEM,  SEPTEMBER   1 

Press    release   458    dated    September    1 

Prime  Minister  Rabin 

My  colleagues  from  the  Israeli  team  have 
just  initialed  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
of  Israel  the  agreement  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  We  hope  that  this  agreement  and 
what  will  follow  it  will  open  a  new  chapter 
in  the  relations  between  these  two  countries 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  We  believe  that  the 
cause  of  peace  needs  to  take  risks  for  peace 
achievements.  I  believe  that  by  this  agree- 
ment we  are  embarking  on  the  road  that 
might  be  a  long  one  but  will  lead  to  what 
all  the  people  in  the  area  want :  a  real  peace 
between  the  countries,  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel. 

We  know  that  the  negotiations  were  not 


2  For  transcripts  of  President  Ford's  telephone 
conversations  with  Secretary  Kissinger,  with  Prime 
Minister  Rabin,  and  with  President  Sadat  on  Sept. 
1,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments dated  Sept.  8,  1975,  p.  930. 
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easy.  The  differences  were  wide  in  the  be- 
ginning, then  they  narrowed,  and  now  we 
have  initialed  the  agreement.  We  have  had 
to  overcome  the  experience  of  the  last  28 
years  which  has  built  up  backlogs  of  suspi- 
cions, mistrust,  and  I  hope  by  signing  it — 
initialing  it — today,  we  have  overcome  some 
of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
personally,  to  thank  the  role  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  played  in  the  achievement 
of  this  agreement.  We  know  that  you  have 
spent  a  lot  of  effort.  You  have  traveled  all 
over  the  area.  You  have  tried  your  best  to 
help  this  agreement  to  be  initialed,  and  you 
have  succeeded.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  myself  for  the  role  you  have  played  in 
the  achievement  of  this  agreement. 

I  hope  that,  realizing  the  difficulties  of 
the  shuttle  diplomacy,  in  the  future  you  will 
encourage  direct  negotiations,  and  it  will 
save  you  a  lot  of  effort  and  a  lot  of  time. 
[Laughter.] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Foreign  Minister, 
members  of  the  Israeli  negotiating  team:  On 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  successful  completion 
of  these  negotiations.  We  have  spent  really 
months  together  on  the  very  complicated 
and  often  painful  process  of  beginning  the 
road  toward  peace  in  the  area.  As  you 
pointed  out,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  partic- 
ularly difficult  because  of  the  legacy  of  his- 
torical experiences  which  all  of  the  people 
in  this  area  share  which  has  produced  such 
great  destruction.  It  is  also  difficult  because 
it  is  so  hard  to  compare  the  tangible  quality 
of  territory  against  the  intangible  quality 
of  political  progress  and  yet  the  road  to 
peace  had  to  be  traveled  at  some  point.  The 
first  step  was  bound  to  be  difficult. 

We  spent,  in  the  last  10  days,  many  hours 
together  in  complicated  and  tenacious  nego- 
tiations, but  my  colleagues  and  I  never  for- 
got what  it  means  for  the  people  of  Israel 
and  for  the  Government  of  Israel  to  find 
security  and  peace  and  how  difficult  it  is  for 


a  small  country  to  make  its  decisions  when 
it  knows  that  it  cannot  afford  to  make  any 
mistakes. 

I  share  your  hopes,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
that  the  agreement  initialed  today  will  have 
a  significance  beyond  its  terms  and  that  in 
its  implementation  the  people  of  this  area 
and  the  people  of  Israel  will  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin,  for  the  first  time  in  a  gen- 
eration and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  to  live  in  peace.  My  colleagues  and 
I  are  thankful  for  the  reception  we  have 
received  here,  and  we  leave  with  a  feeling  of 
friendship  and  commitments — both  to  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  to  the  progress  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

No  one  is  more  dedicated,  after  these  ex- 
periences, to  direct  negotiations  than  I.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  foster  them  as  you  sug- 
gested, Mr.  Prime  Minister,  but  we  will  be 
available  to  be  helpful — not  me  personally, 
don't  be  afraid  [laughter] — at  least  as  a 
government,  and  in  any  event,  I  hope  that 
the  implementation  of  this  agreement  and 
the  documents  that  we  have  initialed  today 
will  be  remembered  as  that  point  when  peace 
at  last  began  in  the  Middle  East. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  FOLLOWING  INITIALING 
OF  AGREEMENT  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  SEPTEMBER  1 

Press    release   459   dated    September    1 

Q.  [To  President  Sadat.]  How  will  we, 
Mr.  President,  know,  during  the  next  three, 
four,  or  five  months,  that  both  sides  are 
genuinely  and  honestly  living  up  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  agreements?  What  should  we 
look  for? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  for  our  side,  there 
has  been  a  previous  agreement  that  took 
place  in  1974,  and  we  were  up  to  our  word, 
and  more  than  that,  even  after  March — last 
March,  we  have  proved  on  the  ground,  by 
opening  the  Suez  Canal  and  taking  the  meas- 
ures we  took,  that  we  are  aiming  at  peace. 
I  think  this  is  the  guarantee  that  you  asked 
for. 

Let  us  look  forward  for  a  new  era,  be- 
cause I  think  this  agreement  that  we  have 
concluded  today  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
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conflict — in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict — and 
that  is  really  what  has  always  concerned 
me.  It  is  not  a  bit  of  land  there  or  here  or 
a  few  kilometers  there  or  here,  but  what 
concerned  me  always  is  that  we  should  hit 
to  peace.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  conflict. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  what  is  the  importance 
of  this  agreement  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  and  to  the 
peace  in  the  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  this  agreement  can  mark  a 
turning  point  in  the  conflicts  of  this  area 
and  could  be  a  very  important  step  toward  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  very  profound 
interest  in  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  this  area  be- 
cause of  its  interest  and  longstanding  friend- 
ship with  all  of  the  people  of  this  area  and 
because  the  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  have 
affected  the  peace  and  the  well-being  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  United  States  is  glad  that  it  was 
able  to  contribute  to  this  agreement  and 
stands  ready  to  continue  its  efforts  until  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  is  achieved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  the  outcome  of  the 
Congress'  deliberations  on  the  agreement 
hamper  it  and  is  the  United  States  committed 
to  the  peace  movement  in  the  Middle  East 
irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  Presidential 
elections  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  congressional 
deliberations  can  of  course  have  an  effect 
on  the  immediate  situation,  but  we  have  con- 
sulted with  enough  congressional  leaders  to 
be  confident  that  they  will  support  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made  today.  Secondly,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducted on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  we  expect 
that  the  main  lines  of  the  foreign  policy 
would  be  continued  no  matter  what  Admin- 
istration is  in  office. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  clause  concerning  the  annual  renewal  of 
the  U.N.  mandate  ?  A  U.S.  official  was  quoted 
this  evening  as  saying  it  is  understood  that 
Egypt  would  agree  to  at  least  two  renewals 


of  the  mandate.    Can  you  comment  on  that 
please,  Mr.  President? 

President  Sadat:  Will  you  please  repeat 
the  question? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  The  question,  Mr.  President 
is,  the  agreement  refers  to  annual  renewals 
of  the  mandate.  Have  you  given  an  under- 
standing to  Dr.  Kissinger  that  there  will 
be  at  least  two  renewals  during  the  period 
of  the  life  of  the  agreement? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  we  have  agreed 
upon  the  yearly  renewal  of  the  mandate  of 
the  U.N.  forces.  The  first  year  starts  from! 
the  24th  of  October.  It  will  end  on  the  24th 
of  October,  1976.  This  will  be  a  few  weeks! 
before  the  elections.  We  know  that  the  year 
of  the  elections,  especially  those  few  weeks 
at  the  end  of  it,  is  very  critical.  So  there  is 
really  an  understanding  that  we  shall  appre-: 
ciate  and  renew  for  another  year  to  give  the' 
American  President  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare the — what  we  call — the  home  inside. 

Q.  [Translated  from  Arabic]  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  this  new  disengagement  agree- 
ment help  Egypt  in  the  open-door  economic 
policy  and,  development? 

President  Sadat:  [Translated.]  Egypt  has 
actually  begun,  ever  since  the  first  disen- 
gagement agreement,  has  begun  implement- 
ing the  open-door  economy.  We  have  begun 
building  the  new  basis  of  the  society  as  stip- 
ulated by  the  October  paper.  We  have  be- 
gun reconstruction  on  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
we  have  begun  repairing  and  renovating  the 
destroyed  and  damaged  utilities — 

President  Sadat:  [Interrupts  translation.] 
infrastructure. 

President  Sadat:  [Translation  continu- 
ing.] — infrastructure.  Certainly  this  agree- 
ment is  a  new  push  to  help  this  matter. 

Q.  [Translated  from  Arabic]  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  you  please  clarify  the  early- 
warning  points  run  or  operated  by  American 
technicians?  Do  they  serve  one  side  or  both 
sides  and,  hypothetically,  if  Egypt  should 
launch  an  attack  on  Israel,  would  Israel  be 
warned  and,  vice  versa,  if  Israel  should 
launch  an  aggression  on  Egypt,  would  we 
receive  a  warning? 
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President  Sadat:  [Translated.]  When  I 
let  with  U.S.  President  Gerald  Ford  in 
alzburg,  we  discussed  the  matter,  and  I  take 
lis  opportunity  to  say  that  my  theory  or 
ly  view  lies  in  two  points  that  have  been 
chieved.  Optimism.  I  have  always  been 
ptimistic;  I  was  before  and  after  March 
nd  now,  and  before  and  after  Geneva, 
econdly,  I  said  that  the  cards  of  this  game, 
'  not  all,  but  at  least  99  percent  of  them, 
re  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Some 
ried  against  this,  but  today  it  is  clear  that  I 
>as  proven  right.  We  discussed — that  is,  my- 
jlf  and  U.S.  President  Ford — we  discussed 
le  early-warning  positions  or  bases  at  Salz- 
urg.  And  the  idea  behind  the  early  warning 
i  that  the  United  States  is  a  witness  to 
>st— 

President  Sadat:  [Interrupting  transla- 
on.]  It  started  like  this.  I  added  first  the 
r.S.  President  to  be  witness  between  me 
nd  Israel.  This  is  before  raising  the  whole 
uestion  of  the  stations — 

President  Sadat:  [Translation  continu- 
ig.]  — to  be  a  witness  between  us.  Israel 
as  an  early-warning  station,  but  we  do  not 
ave  or  did  not  have,  and  I  do  not  even 
ave  or  did  not  have  a  place  to  find  someone 
)  sell  me  a  base.  I  previously  asked  for  it 
ut  I  did  not  get  it — 

President  Sadat:  [Interrupting  transla- 
ion.]  No,  I  was  denied,  I  asked  something 
n  a  very  low  level,  but  I  was  denied  this. 

President  Sadat:  [Translation  continu- 
ig.]  I  asked  for  something  much  less  than 
hat,  but  I  was  denied  that. 

President  Sadat:  [Interrupting  transla- 
ion.]    Quite  right. 

President  Sadat:  [Translation  continu- 
ig.]    U.S.  President  Ford  agreed  to  sell  me 

station  like  the  one  Israel  has.  And  the 
ne  that  we  have,  if  I  may  point  out,  is  at 
he  highest  technological  level,  and  it  is  very 
ostly.  But  the  U.S.  President  Ford  agreed 
o  sell  this  station  to  me  to  be  a  witness 
etween  us  and  Israel.  Now  the  early-warn- 
ng  stations  in  Israel,  it  has  Israeli  techni- 
ians  and  U.S.  technicians.  In  Egypt,  it  is 
lanned  by  Egyptians  plus  U.S.  technicians. 
Jow  in  case  of  attack  on  Israel,  the  U.S. 
echnicians  would  warn  the  Israelis,  would 
ram  us,  and  would  notify  the  United  Na- 


tions. The  same  thing  applies  to  the  base 
in  Egypt.  Some  have  claimed  that  this  is 
an  American  electronic  base.  But  it  is  an 
Egyptian  station  sold  to  Egypt,  and  it  is 
stipulated  in  the  agreement  that  should 
Egypt  wish  to  withdraw  the  civilian  Ameri- 
can technicians,  then  it  can  do  so.  Thank 
you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  see  a  day,  in 
your  lifetime,  in  which  there  might  be  peace- 
ful trade,  tourism,  or  the  exchange  of  gov- 
ernment officials  between  and  among  all  the 
states  of  this  region? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  we  repeat  again, 
the  same  theory — as  I  told  you  before,  we 
cannot  jump  to  conclusions.  This  problem 
is  a  very  difficult  and  complicated  problem 
and  needs  time.  You  cannot  come  suddenly, 
after  27  years  of  hatred,  violation,  blood, 
wars,  bitterness,  all  this,  and  ask  me  for 
tourism  and  economic  relations  or  so. 

What  I  say  is  this — let  us  create  a  new 
atmosphere.  Up  to  this  moment,  neither  of 
us  have  any  confidence  in  the  other,  and  I 
assure  you,  Dr.  Kissinger  had  a  hell  of  a 
time,  here  and  there — really.  Because  of  this, 
let  us  create  a  new  atmosphere,  and  let  us 
reach  the  state  of  nonbelligerency  officially 
and  with  guarantees.  Am  I  to  live  to  reach 
the  day  you  asked  for,  I  do  not  know.  This 
is  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  you  to  clarify  two  of  your 
previous  answers?  First  the  one  on  the 
surveillance — are  you  saying  that  Egypt  has 
the  right  to  unilaterally  withdraw  from  the 
surveillance  system?  As  I  read  the  proposal, 
it  would  require  an  agreement  by  both  Israel 
and  Egypt  to  have  a  withdrawal  from  the 
surveillance  system.  The  other  clarification 
— /  am  still  not  certain — is  Egypt  promising 
to  guarantee  the  U.S.  mandate  for  another 
two  years  beyond  the  present  current  year? 

President  Sadat:  For  the  second  question, 
I  have  already  answered,  and  I  have  an- 
swered quite  clearly.  We  shall  be  renewing 
the  mandate  for  a  year  starting  next  October 
up  till  October  '76,  and  I  said  it  will  be  a 
few  weeks  before  the  election  and  for  that 
we  are  planning  to  renew  another  year. 
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Q.  Excuse  me,  sir,  what  would  be  the 
termination  date  for  the  U.N.  mandate  under 
that  formula? 

President  Sadat:  Twenty-fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1976. 

Q.  The  first  year.  Then  what  happens 
after  the  first  year  is  the  question.  Will 
there  be  another  automatic  renewal? 

President  Sadat:  It  will  be.  There  is  an 
understanding  between  us  and  the  United 
States — not  between  me  and  Israel,  because 
I  do  not  know  their  conducts — but  between 
me  and  the  United  States.   Yes. 

Q.  And  then  on  the  surveillance  system, 
do  you  understand  that  Egypt  has  the  right 
to  unilaterally  withdraw  from  the  surveil- 
lance system  if  it  chooses? 

President  Sadat:  It  is  a  matter  of  sov- 
ereignty. Sure.  It  is  a  matter  of  sovereignty. 
How  could  I  ask  this  when  I  asked  first 
President  Ford  to  be  a  witness.  Didn't  you 
hear  the  question  I  answered  before? 

Q.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  did.  I  was  re- 
ferring, however,  to  the  proposal  which  says 
"if  both  parties  to  the  Basic  Agreement  re- 
quest the  United  States  to  conclude  its  role 
under  this  Proposal,  the  United  States  will 
consider  such  request  conclusive" — the  op- 
erative word  being  "both  parties." 

President  Sadat:  My  agreement  is  with 
the  United  States.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  matter  with  Israel. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  you  said 
you  would  like  to  see  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence reconvene  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Would  you  name  specifically  those  parties 
that  you  would  like  to  see  participate  in 
the  Geneva  Conference  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  that  you  think  could  pass 
before  the  Geneva  Conference  must  be  con- 
vened to  consider  an  overall  settlement  in 
the  region? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  I  had  a  telephone 
call  from  President  Ford  this  afternoon,  and 
I  thanked  him,  and  I  showed  our  gratitude. 
I  commended  also  the  sincerity  and  tireless 
efforts  of  Dr.  Kissinger.  I  told  him  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  completely 


satisfied  with  what  we  have  already  reached, 
I  consider  this  a  turning  point  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  a  step  toward  peace  based 
on  justice. 

And  I  told  him  to  keep  the  momentum  that 
he  has  already  done  his  best,  with  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, to  regain  it  after  it  has  been  delayed 
last  year  because  of  the  incidents,  the  do- 
mestic incidents  there  in  the  United  States. 
To  keep  the  momentum,  parallel  step  should 
be  taken  on  the  Syrian  front.  And  then  I 
urged  him — I  have  great  esteem  and  confi- 
dence in  him — I  urged  him  to  start  a  dialogue 
with  the  Palestinians,  because  it  is  a  fact ' 
that  without  the  Palestinians  we  cannot, 
reach  the  final  peace  that  we  are  still  after. 
President  Ford  himself  has  proved  to  me 
in  Salzburg  that  he  dedicated  himself  to  this 
cause.    Have  I  answered  your  question? 

Q.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  but  is  there  a  max- 
imum period  of  time  that  you  believe  can  go 
by  before  Geneva  could  be  or  should  be  re- 
convened?. 

President  Sadat:  Well,  as  I  told  you,  now 
we  must  keep  the  momentum.  To  keep  the 
momentum,  there  should  be  a  parallel  step 
on  the  Syrian  front.  After  that  comes 
Geneva. 

Q.  Secretary  Kissinger,  did  your  negotia- 
tions in  the  area  this  time  contain  any  talk 
about  another  disengagement  in  the  Golan 
Heights,  and  if  not,  what  are  your  plans? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  visited  Syria  and 
had  extended  talks  with  President  Asad.  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  United  States  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  promote  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  area.  We  will  be  prepared  to  help  to 
contribute  to  another  step  between  Syria  and 
Israel,  and  we  will  begin  explorations  with 
the  parties  as  soon  as  both  are  ready  to 
begin  talking. 

Q.  Secretary  Kissinger,  what  are  the  guar- 
antees you  feel  that  the  United  States  can 
give  to  keep  this  momentum  concerning 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  if  you 
have  further  steps  concerning  Syria,  Jordan, 
and  the  Palestinians,  and  how  long  do  you 
think  this  operation  will  take? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  we  are 
talking  about  a  process  and,  as  President 
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Sadat  pointed  out,  the  distrust  is  deep,  and 
is  we  have  been  in  this  negotiation,  the 
ssues  become  progressively  more  compli- 
:ated.  The  United  States  has  been  in  the 
)osition  of  being  able  to  talk  to  both  parties 
ind  being  trusted  by  both  parties.  And  that 
s  the  best  guarantee  we  can  offer  for  a  con- 
inuation  of  the  process. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  pick  up  two 
juestions  that  emerged  as  a  result  of  your 
•eplies.  Number  one,  could  you  share  with 
is  some  of  the  views  that  President  Ford 
nay  have  replied  to  you  when  you  suggested 
\hat  the  United  States  start  a  dialogue  with 
he  Palestinians?  And  number  two,  you  have 
nade  a  central  point  of  describing  the  Amer- 
ican presence  in  the  Sinai  passes.  You  have 
tsed  the  word  "witness."  As  you  know,  this 
Issue  is  now  under  debate  in  the  United 
States.  Would  you,  sir,  like  Congress  to 
oass,  to  approve  that  concept  so  that  the 
American  presence  can  be  established  as 
quickly  as  the  protocols  stipulate  that  this 
happen? 

President  Sadat:  On  the  second  question, 
yes.  Yes,  I  should  like  that  the  Congress  not 
raise  any  problems  concerning  it.  Because, 
after  all,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  peace.  And 
the  United  States  is  the  superpower  that  is 
responsible  for  peace,  especially  in  this  re- 
gion, where  she  has,  as  I  told  you,  all  the 
cards  in  the  game.  What  was  the  first  ques- 
tion? 

Q.  It  dealt  with — did  President  Ford  in 
%ny  way  respond  to  your  suggestion  that  he 
initiate  a  dialogue  with  the  Palestinians? 

President  Sadat:  Well,  President  Ford  re- 
plied to  me  that  the  United  States  will  do 
its  best  to  reach  a  just  and  peaceful  solution 
in  the  area — and  he  had  dedicated  himself 
to  this. 

ARRIVAL,  ANDREWS  AFB,  SEPTEMBER  3 
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President   Ford 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Nancy  and  the  party 
that  have  spent  so  many  hours  and  days  in 
the  Middle  East:  Let  me  say  with  great 
emphasis  that  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you, 


Mr.  Secretary,  back  from  this  very  impor- 
tant mission  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  success  of  that  extraordinary  mission 
is  of  tremendous  importance,  not  only  to  the 
parties  immediately  involved  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, all  the  world.  The  interim  agreement 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  negotiated  with 
great  skill  and  with  enormous  diligence  pro- 
vides an  important  contribution  to  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  toward  an  overall  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  that  all  of  us  have 
great  reason  to  be  most  grateful. 

As  far  as  both  sides  were  concerned,  war 
was  an  unacceptable  alternative  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Both  sides  felt  that  the  risks  of 
peace  in  the  long  run  were  more  acceptable 
than  the  dangers  of  war.  The  agreement 
initialed  this  past  week  provides  time  that 
will  be  needed  to  work — and  we  intend  to 
work  very,  very  hard — toward  concluding  a 
lasting  peace  agreement  in  the  Middle  East. 

America  can  be  very  proud  of  its  role  as 
peacemaker  in  these  negotiations,  a  role 
which  demanded  the  respect  and  the  trust 
on  each  side,  a  role  which  demonstrated 
again  America's  credibility.  We  can  be  con- 
fident that  the  civilian  American  technicians 
who  will  help  monitor  the  agreement  will 
be  making  a  similar  contribution  to  peace.  I 
trust  that  the  Congress  will  agree  that  this 
very  small  contingent  is  an  altogether  proper 
contribution  for  the  United  States  to  make 
a  stabilizing  and  secure  situation  in  the 
Sinai. 

Tonight,  however,  our  thoughts  are  pri- 
marily centered  on  welcoming  Secretary 
Kissinger  back  home.  And  welcome  you  are, 
Henry.  Henry  has  carried  the  flag  of  peace 
through  weeks  and  weeks  of  very  difficult 
negotiations.  His  achievements  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  in  the  past,  have  been  remarkable. 

I  am  very  delighted,  Henry,  to  welcome 
you  back  with  this  successful  negotiation. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  how  long 
and  hard  you  have  worked,  how  difficult  the 
task  and  the  problem  has  been,  and  I  can 
say  from  a  very  personal  point  of  view  that 
I  am  most  appreciative  and  deeply  grateful. 
And  I  think  my  words  are  words  of  millions 
and  millions  and  millions  of  Americans.  We 
thank  you  very,  very  much. 
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Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  It  is  good  to  be  home  again. 
I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
very  warm  words  of  welcome. 

In  these  two  weeks  of  negotiations,  we 
have  been  in  contact  at  least  twice  a  day. 
And  during  these  two  weeks  of  negotiations, 
your  message  to  me  has  been,  as  it  was  in 
the  months  previously  to  all  of  the  parties, 
that  a  stalemate  in  the  Middle  East  involved 
the  risk  of  war  and  therefore  a  danger  to 
the  security  of  America,  and  it  involved  the 
danger  of  economic  dislocation.  And  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  the  peoples  of  the  area 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  own  people,  we  should 
spare  no  effort  to  help  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  find  the  way  toward  peace. 

I  am  glad  that  my  colleagues  and  I  could 
make  a  contribution  to  this  effort  in  which 
the  willingness  to  compromise  of  the  parties 
played  such  a  central  role.  And  we  all  hope 
that  this  agreement  will  be  the  first  step 
toward  a  lasting  peace  for  an  area  whose 
suffering  has  lasted  for  a  generation. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  we  are  proud 
that  America  was  the  one  country  in  the 
world  sufficiently  trusted  by  both  sides  to 
play  this  role  and  sufficiently  trusted  by  both 
sides  to  be  asked  to  help  monitor  some  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  agreement  on  a  very 
small  but  central  part  of  the  area  of  disen- 
gagement. 

So,  once  again,  Mr.  President,  thank  you 
for  this  very  warm  reception  on  behalf  of 
Nancy  and  myself  and  all  of  my  colleagues. 
And  once  again,  it  is  good  to  be  back. 


TEXTS  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  ANNEX 
AND   U.S.   PROPOSAL 

Agreement  Between  Egypt  and  Israel 3 

The  Government  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
and  the  Government  of  Israel  have  agreed  that: 

Article  I 

The  conflict  between  them  and  in  the  Middle  East 
shall  not  be  resolved  by  military  force  but  by  peace- 
ful means. 

The  Agreement  concluded  by  the  Parties  January 
18,  1974,  within  the  framework  of  the  Geneva  Peace 


Conference,  constituted  a  first  step  towards  a  just 
and  durable  peace  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  338  of  October  22,  1973. 
They  are  determined  to  reach  a  final  and  just 
peace  settlement  by  means  of  negotiations  called 
for  by  Security  Council  Resolution  338,  this  Agree- 
ment being  a  significant  step  towards  that  end. 

Article  II 

The  Parties  hereby  undertake  not  to  resort  to  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  or  military  blockade  against 
each  other. 

Article  III 

The  Parties  shall  continue  scrupulously  to  observe 
the  ceasefire  on  land,  sea  and  air  and  to  refrain  from 
all  military  or  para-military  actions  against  each 
other. 

The  Parties  also  confirm  that  the  obligations  con- 
tained in  the  Annex  and,  when  concluded,  the  Pro- 
tocol shall  be  an  integral  part  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 

A.  The  military  forces  of  the  Parties  shall  be 
deployed  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

(1)  All  Israeli  forces  shall  be  deployed  east  of 
the  lines  designated  as  Lines  J  and  M  on  the  at- 
tached map. 

(2)  All  Egyptian  forces  shall  be  deployed  west 
of  the  line  designated  as  Line  E  on  the  attached  map. 

(3)  The  area  between  the  lines  designated  on 
the  attached  map  as  Lines  E  and  F  and  the  area 
between  the  lines  designated  on  the  attached  map 
as  Lines  J  and  K  shall  be  limited  in  armament  and 
forces. 

(4)  The  limitations  on  armament  and  forces  in 
the  areas  described  by  paragraph  (3)  above  shall 
be  agreed  as  described  in  the  attached  Annex. 

(5)  The  zone  between  the  lines  designated  on 
the  attached  map  as  Lines  E  and  J,  will  be  a  buffer 
zone.  In  this  zone  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  will  continue  to  perform  its  functions  as  under 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  Agreement  of  January  18,  1974. 

(6)  In  the  area  south  from  Line  E  and  west 
from  Line  M,  as  defined  on  the  attached  map,  there 
will  be  no  military  forces,  as  specified  in  the  at- 
tached Annex. 

B.  The  details  concerning  the  new  lines,  the  re- 
deployment of  the  forces  and  its  timing,  the  limita- 
tion on  armaments  and  forces,  aerial  reconnaissance, 
the  operation  of  the  early  warning  and  surveillance 
installations  and  the  use  of  the  roads,  the  United 
Nations  functions  and  other  arrangements  will  all 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Annex 
and  map  which  are  an  integral  part  of  this  Agree- 


3  The  agreement  and  annex  were  initialed  on  Sept. 
1  at  Jerusalem  by  representatives  of  Israel  and  at 
Alexandria  by  representatives  of  Egypt  and  signed 
at  Geneva  on  Sept.  4. 
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ment  and  of  the  Protocol  which  is  to  result  from 
negotiations  pursuant  to  the  Annex  and  which,  when 
concluded,  shall  become  an  integral  part  of  this 
Agreement. 

Article  V 
The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  essential 
and   shall   continue   its   functions   and   its   mandate 
shall  be  extended  annually. 

Article  VI 
The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  Joint  Commission 
for  the  duration  of  this  Agreement.  It  will  function 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Chief  Coordinator  of  the 
United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Missions  in  the  Middle 
East  in  order  to  consider  any  problem  arising  from 
this  Agreement  and  to  assist  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  the  execution  of  its  mandate. 
The  Joint  Commission  shall  function  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  in  the  Protocol. 

Article  VII 
Non-military  cargoes  destined  for  or  coming  from 
Israel  shall  be  permitted  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  is  regarded  by  the  Parties  as  a 
significant  step  toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  It 
is  not  a  final  peace  agreement. 

The  Parties  shall  continue  their  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  final  peace  agreement  within  the  framework 
of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference  in  accordance  with 
Security  Council  Resolution  338. 

Article  IX 
This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  sig- 
nature  of  the   Protocol   and   remain   in  force   until 
superseded  by  a  new  agreement. 

Done  at  on  the  1975, 

in  four  original  copies. 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 


For  the  Government  of 
Israel 


WITNESS 


Annex   to   Egypt-Israel   Agreement 

Within  5  days  after  the  signature  of  the  Egypt- 
Israel  Agreement,  representatives  of  the  two  Parties 
shall  meet  in  the  Military  Working  Group  of  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Conference  at  Geneva  to  begin 
preparation  of  a  detailed  Protocol  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agreement.  The  Working  Group 
will  complete  the  Protocol  within  2  weeks.  In  order 
to  facilitate  preparation  of  the  Protocol  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agreement,  and  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  ceasefire 
and  other  elements  of  the  Agreement,  the  two 
Parties    have    agreed    on    the    following    principle?, 


which  are  an   integral   part   of  the   Agreement,  as 
guidelines  for  the  Working  Group. 

1.  Definitions  of  Lines  and  Areas 

The  deployment  lines,  areas  of  limited  forces  and 
armaments,  Buffer  Zones,  the  area  south  from  Line 
E  and  west  from  Line  M,  other  designated  areas, 
road  sections  for  common  use  and  other  features 
referred  to  in  Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  shall  be 
as  indicated  on  the  attached  map  (1:100,000 — U.S. 
Edition). 

2.  Buffer  Zones 

(a)  Access  to  the  Buffer  Zones  will  be  controlled 
by  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  according 
to  procedures  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Working 
Group  and  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force. 

(b)  Aircraft  of  either  Party  will  be  permitted  to 
fly  freely  up  to  the  forward  line  of  that  Party.  Re- 
connaissance aircraft  of  either  Party  may  fly  up  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  Buffer  Zone  between  E  and  J 
on  an  agreed  schedule. 

(c)  In  the  Buffer  Zone,  between  line  E  and  J 
there  will  be  established  under  Article  IV  of  the 
Agreement  an  Early  Warning  System  entrusted  to 
United  States  civilian  personnel  as  detailed  in  a 
separate  proposal,  which  is  a  part  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

(d)  Authorized  personnel  shall  have  access  to  the 
Buffer  Zone  for  transit  to  and  from  the  Early  Warn- 
ing System;  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried  out 
shall  be  worked  out  by  the  Working  Group  and  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force. 

3.  Area  South  of  Line  E  and  West  of  Line  M 

(a)  In  this  area,  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  will  assure  that  there  are  no  military  or  para- 
military forces  of  any  kind,  military  fortifications 
and  military  installations;  it  will  establish  check- 
points and  have  the  freedom  of  movement  necessary 
to  perform  this  function. 

(b)  Egyptian  civilians  and  third  country  civilian 
oil  field  personnel  shall  have  the  right  to  enter,  exit 
from,  work,  and  live  in  the  above  indicated  area, 
except  for  Buffer  Zones  2A,  2B  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Posts.  Egyptian  civilian  police  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  area  to  perform  normal  civil  police  functions 
among  the  civilian  population  in  such  numbers  and 
with  such  weapons  and  equipment  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Protocol. 

(c)  Entry  to  and  exit  from  the  area,  by  land,  by 
air  or  by  sea,  shall  be  only  through  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  checkpoints.  The  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  shall  also  establish  checkpoints 
along  the  road,  the  dividing  line  and  at  other  points, 
with  the  precise  locations  and  number  to  be  included 
in  the  Protocol. 

(d)  Access  to  the  airspace  and  the  coastal  area 
shall  be  limited  to  unarmed  Egyptian  civilian  ves- 
sels and  unarmed  civilian  helicopters  and  transport 
planes  involved  in  the  civilian  activities  of  the  area 
as  agreed  by  the  Working  Group. 
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(e)  Israel  undertakes  to  leave  intact  all  currently 
xisting  civilian  installations  and  infrastructures. 

(f)  Procedures  for  use  of  the  common  sections  of 
he  coastal  road  along  the  Gulf  of  Suez  shall  be 
etermined  by  the  Working  Group  and  detailed  in 
he  Protocol. 

4.  Aerial  Surveillance 

There  shall  be  a  continuation  of  aerial  reconnais- 
ance  missions  by  the  United  States  over  the  areas 
overed  by  the  Agreement  (the  area  between  lines 
I  and  K),  following  the  same  procedures  already  in 
ractice.  The  missions  will  ordinarily  be  carried  out 
,t  a  frequency  of  one  mission  every  7-10  days,  with 
ither  Party  or  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
mpowered  to  request  an  earlier  mission.  The  United 
States  Government  will  make  the  mission  results 
vailable  expeditiously  to  Israel,  Egypt  and  the 
Jhief  Coordinator  of  the  United  Nations  Peace- 
:eeping  Missions  in  the  Middle  East. 

5.  Limitation  of  Forces  and  Armaments 

(a)  Within  the  Areas  of  Limited  Forces  and 
iLrmaments  (the  areas  between  lines  J  and  K  and 
ines  E  and  F)  the  major  limitations  shall  be  as 
ollows : 

(1)  Eight  (8)   standard  infantry  battalions 

(2)  Seventy-five   (75)   tanks 

(3)  Seventy-two  (72)  artillery  pieces,  including 
ieavy  mortars  (i.e.  with  caliber  larger  than  120 
am),  whose  range  shall  not  exceed  twelve  (12)  km. 

(4)  The  total  number  of  personnel  shall  not 
xceed  eight  thousand  (8,000). 

(5)  Both  Parties  agree  not  to  station  or  locate 
n  the  area  weapons  which  can  reach  the  line  of  the 
ither  side. 

(6)  Both  Parties  agree  that  in  the  areas  be- 
ween  lines  J  and  K,  and  between  line  A  (of  the 
Disengagement  Agreement  of  January  18,  1974)  and 
ine  E,  they  will  construct  no  new  fortifications  or 
nstallations  for  forces  of  a  size  greater  than  that 
igreed  herein. 

(b)  The  major  limitations  beyond  the  Areas  of 
Jmited  Forces  and  Armament  will  be: 

(1)  Neither  side  will  station  nor  locate  any 
veapon  in  areas  from  which  they  can  reach  the 
)ther  line. 

(2)  The  Parties  will  not  place  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles within  an  area  of  ten  (10)  kilometres  east  of 
Line  K  and  west  of  Line  F,  respectively. 

(c)  The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  will 
:onduct  inspections  in  order  to  ensure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agreed  limitations  within  these  areas. 

6.  Process  of  Implementation 

The  detailed  implementation  and  timing  of  the 
redeployment  of  forces,  turnover  of  oil  fields,  and 
)ther  arrangements  called  for  by  the  Agreement, 
\nnex    and    Protocol    shall    be    determined    by    the 


Working  Group,  which  will  agree  on  the  stages  of 
this  process,  including  the  phased  movement  of 
Egyptian  troops  to  line  E  and  Israeli  troops  to  line 
J.  The  first  phase  will  be  the  transfer  of  the  oil 
fields  and  installations  to  Egypt.  This  process  will 
begin  within  two  weeks  from  the  signature  of  the 
Protocol  with  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  tech- 
nicians, and  it  will  be  completed  no  later  than  eight 
weeks  after  it  begins.  The  details  of  the  phasing  will 
be  worked  out  in  the  Military  Working  Group. 

Implementation  of  the  redeployment  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  5  months  after  signature  of  the 
Protocol. 


For  the  Government 
of  the  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt 


For  the  Government 
of  Israel 


WITNESS 


Proposal 

In  connection  with  the  Early  Warning  System 
referred  to  in  Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  concluded  on  this  date  and  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  Agreement,  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Basic  Agreement),  the  United  States  pro- 
poses the  following: 

1.  The  Early  Warning  System  to  be  established 
in  accordance  with  Article  IV  in  the  area  shown  on 
the  map  attached  to  the  Basic  Agreement  will  be  en- 
trusted to  the  United  States.  It  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

a.  There  shall  be  two  surveillance  stations  to 
provide  strategic  early  warning,  one  operated  by 
Egyptian  and  one  operated  by  Israeli  personnel. 
Their  locations  are  shown  on  the  map  attached  to 
the  Basic  Agreement.  Each  station  shall  be  manned 
by  not  more  than  250  technical  and  administrative 
personnel.  They  shall  perform  the  functions  of  visual 
and  electronic  surveillance  only  within  their  stations. 

b.  In  support  of  these  stations,  to  provide  tac- 
tical early  warning  and  to  verify  access  to  them, 
three  watch  stations  shall  be  established  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Mitla  and  Giddi  Passes  as  will 
be  shown  on  the  map  attached  to  the  Basic  Agree- 
ment. These  stations  shall  be  operated  by  United 
States  civilian  personnel.  In  support  of  these  sta- 
tions, there  shall  be  established  three  unmanned 
electronic  sensor  fields  at  both  ends  of  each  Pass 
and  in  the  general  vicinity  of  each  station  and  the 
roads  leading  to  and  from  those  stations. 

2.  The  United  States  civilian  personnel  shall  per- 
form the  following  duties  in  connection  with  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these  stations. 

a.  At  the  two  surveillance  stations  described  in 
paragraph  1  a.  above,  United  States  civilian  per- 
sonnel will  verify  the  nature  of  the   operations  of 
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the  stations  and  all  movement  into  and  out  of  each 
station  and  will  immediately  report  any  detected 
divergency  from  its  authorized  role  of  visual  and 
electronic  surveillance  to  the  Parties  to  the  Basic 
Agreement  and  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force. 

b.  At  each  watch  station  described  in  paragraph 
1  b.  above,  the  United  States  civilian  personnel  will 
immediately  report  to  the  Parties  to  the  Basic 
Agreement  and  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  any  movement  of  armed  forces,  other  than  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  into  either  Pass 
and  any  observed  preparations  for  such  movement. 

c.  The  total  number  of  United  States  civilian 
personnel  assigned  to  functions  under  this  Pro- 
posal shall  not  exceed  200.  Only  civilian  personnel 
shall  be  assigned  to  functions  under  this  Proposal. 

3.  No  arms  shall  be  maintained  at  the  stations 
and  other  facilities  covered  by  this  Proposal,  except 
for  small  arms  required  for  their  protection. 

4.  The  United  States  personnel  serving  the  Early 
Warning  System  shall  be  allowed  to  move  freely 
within  the  area  of  the  System. 

5.  The  United  States  and  its  personnel  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  such  support  facilities  as  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  perform  their  functions. 

6.  The  United  States  personnel  shall  be  immune 
from  local  criminal,  civil,  tax  and  customs  jurisdic- 
tion and  may  be  accorded  any  other  specific  privi- 
leges and  immunities  provided  for  in  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  agreement  of  February  13, 
1957. 

7.  The  United  States  affirms  that  it  will  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  described  above  for  the 
duration  of  the  Basic  Agreement. 

8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Proposal,  the  United  States  may  withdraw  its  per- 
sonnel only  if  it  concludes  that  their  safety  is 
jeopardized  or  that  continuation  of  their  role  is  no 
longer  necessary.  In  the  latter  case  the  Parties  to 
the  Basic  Agreement  will  be  informed  in  advance 
in  order  to  give  them  tne  opportunity  to  make  al- 
ternative arrangements.  If  both  Parties  to  the  Basic 
Agreement   request   the   United   States   to   conclude 


its  role  under  this  Proposal,  the  United  States  will 
consider  such  requests  conclusive. 

9.  Technical  problems  including  the  location  of 
the  watch  stations  will  be  worked  out  through  con- 
sultation with  the  United  States. 


Henry  A.  Kissinger 
Secretary  of  State 


Accepted  by: 
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Reductions  in  Supplemental  Requests  for  Indochina 
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supplemental  requests  for  Indochina  and  addi- 
tional supplemental  appropriations  requests  for 
assistance  to  Indochina  refugees.  H.  Doc.  94-133. 
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Construction  at  Diego  Garcia.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  that  he  has  evaluated  all  military  and 
foreign  policy  implications  regarding  the  need  for 
United  States  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia,  and  cer- 
tification that  the  construction  of  such  facilities  is 
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States,  pursuant  to  section  163(a)(1)  of  Public 
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Security  Assistance  to  Spain.  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
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under  section  614(A)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  waive  the  restriction 
of  section  620 (m)  of  the  act  as  it  applies  to 
security  assistance  to  Spain  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  652  of  the  act.  H.  Doc.  94-142. 
May  12,  1975.  2  pp. 
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ecretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  September  9 


-ess  release  475  dated  September  9 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  Soviet  unhap- 
iness  over  your  latest  peace  mission  in  the 
(iddle  East,  and  in  view  of  what  appears  to 
e  growing  skepticism  at  home  about  detente, 
wonder  whether  you  would  tell  us  how  you 
zel  today  about  detente,  whether  you  are 
itisfied  that  it  works  or  perhaps  disap- 
ointed  by  the  interpretation  in  Moscow. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Detente  has  become 
lmost  a  slogan  in  our  public  debate,  and  I 
link  it  is  important  to  summarize  again 
'hat  it  means  to  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Fnion,  and  of  attempting  to  ease  the  tensions 
etween  the  two  great  nuclear  superpowers, 
erives  from  the  conditions  in  which  we  find 
urselves. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ave  the  capability  of  destroying  humanity, 
'heir  conflicts,  therefore,  are  different  from 
le  conflicts  between  nations  throughout 
istory.  They  have  a  special  obligation  to 
onduct  their  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  risk  of  war  is  minimized  if  this  is  at  all 
ossible. 

It  is  this  conviction  that  has  led  succes- 
ive  Administrations  in  attempting  to  find 

relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  less 
rone  to  the  dangers  of  conflicts  that  can 
rise  sometimes  even  without  the  direct  in- 
entions  of  the  two  countries. 

Now,  this  attempt  to  ease  tensions  takes 
•lace  at  several  levels: 

First,  it  takes  place  on  the  level  of  the 
ontrol  of  arms,  especially  nuclear  arms,  and 
n  that  connection  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
ation  Talks  (SALT) — the  agreement  that 
las  been  concluded  and  the  agreement  that 
ve  are  attempting  to  conclude — are  of  prime 


significance.  The  problem  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  a  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  that 
will  be  solved  at  some  time — and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Second,  we  are  attempting  to  bring  about 
restraint  in  areas  of  direct  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  in  Central  Europe.  That  has 
been  reasonably  successful. 

Third,  there  is  the  problem  of  conflicts, 
disagreements,  tensions  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  direct  confrontation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Middle  East.  In  such  areas,  the  conflict  can 
develop  as  a  result  of  the  tensions  that  are 
inherent  in  the  area,  the  lack  of  restraint  of 
the  superpowers,  and  other  factors.  In  the 
conflict  in  peripheral  areas,  the  process  of 
relaxing  tensions  has  not  made  as  much 
progress  as  in  the  area  of  the  control  of 
armaments  and  in  the  areas  where  there 
has  been  a  direct  confrontation.  In  those 
areas,  further  efforts  and  mutual  restraint 
are  necessary. 

We  do  not  believe  that  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  idyllic.  We  are  ideological 
opponents.  We  have  conflicting  national  in- 
terests in  addition  to  the  ideological  differ- 
ences. Nevertheless  we  believe  we  have  an 
obligation  to  attempt  to  ease  tensions,  if  only 
to  demonstrate  to  our  own  people  that  if 
there  is  a  conflict  we  have  done  everything 
in  our  power,  honorably,  to  avoid  it. 

So,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  policy 
of  relaxation  of  tensions  is  essential,  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  pursue  it,  and 
that  it  can  be  done  only  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  We  will  not  give  up  vital  Ameri- 
can interests.  We  will  resist  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit it,  but  we  will  cooperate  on  the  basis 
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of  reciprocity  with  any  effort  that  can  easo 
tensions  on  both  sides,  on  the  basis  that  the 
process  is  a  two-way  street. 

Defusing   of  Middle   East  Tensions 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  to  this  eas- 
ing of  tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  you  say 
that  the  United  States  won't  give  up  any  of 
its  vital  interests,  and  presumably  the  Soviet 
Union  won't  give  up  any  of  its  vital  interests. 
In  peripheral  areas  such  as  these,  is  it  not 
possible  that  what  is  considered  progress  by 
one  side  may  be  considered  dangerous  prov- 
ocation by  the  other  and  thereby  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  your  general  picture? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  when  you 
assess  vital  interests,  you  also  have  to  re- 
member that  in  order  to  vindicate  them  you 
have  to  survive.  So  that  the  definition  that 
"both  sides  have  a  vital  interest"  must  take 
into  account  the  realities  of  the  contemporary 
period. 

I  believe  that  it  is — 

Q.  I  wasn't  talking  about  that. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  will  come  to  your 
question  in  a  minute — or  in  five  minutes. 
[Laughter.] 

In  the  Middle  East,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  essential  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  any  sense  in- 
compatible. I  do  not  believe  that  the  recent 
agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel  is  in 
any  sense  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  a  unilateral  advantage  for 
the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  the  agreement  is  that 
it  defuses  the  tensions  in  the  area  and  if  it 
is  implemented  properly  will  open,  or  can 
open,  a  door  to  general  peace  in  the  area. 

And  if  we  consider  that  every  war  in  the 
Middle  East  has  involved  the  danger  of  con- 
frontation of  the  two  nuclear  superpowers, 
it  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  reduce  the 
tensions  of  war. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  unilateral  ad- 
vantage in  the  Middle  East.  The  United 
States  recognizes  that  in  a  final  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East,  a  Soviet  role  will  be  im- 
portant; and  therefore  we  are  debating  now 


certain  procedural  questions  about  the  Soviet 
role  in  the  recent  negotiations — rather  than 
a  unilateral  advantage  gained  by  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  number  of  Pentagon 
officials  have  been  saying  that  there  is  no 
military  role  that  can  be  played  by  the  200 
American  civilian  technicians  in  monitoring 
the  agreement  that  could  not  be  played  by 
either  airborne  or  satellite  intelligence.  Can 
you  say,  apart  from  the  political  or  psycho- 
logical effect  of  having  these  Americans  in 
the  Sinai  passes,  whether  there  is  any  mon- 
itoring function  that  is  essential  to  their 
being  there — in  other  words,  that  they  have 
to  be  physically  in  the  passes? 

Monitoring  Stations  in   the  Sinai 

Secretary  Kissinger:  These  "Pentagon  of- 
ficials" have  not  shared  their  judgments 
either  with  me  or  with  the  President.  And 
therefore  I  don't  know  who  they  are  and  on 
what  their  opinion  is  based. 

The  monitoring  that  is  going  to  be  done 
in  the  limited  area  in  the  Sinai — that  is,  the 
area  that  is  geographically  bounded  by  the 
Giddi  Pass  in  the  north  and  the  Mitla  Pass 
in  the  south — it  is  about  a  distance  of  roughly 
20  miles.  The  monitoring  has  two  strategic 
warning  stations,  one  by  Israel  and  one  by 
Egypt,  under  American  custody;  and  there 
will  be  Americans  stationed  at  each  of  these 
stations. 

And  secondly,  three  manned  tactical  warn- 
ing stations. 

In  the  negotiations  extending  over  several 
weeks  that  we  participated  in,  neither  of  the 
parties  thought  that  either  of  these  types  of 
stations  was  dispensable. 

And  I  might  also  point  out  that  there  was 
a  unanimous  vote  in  the  National  Security 
Council  before  I  left,  which  included  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Defense  Department,  that 
agreed  that  as  a  last  resort,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  agreement,  we  should  go 
ahead  with  the  American  technicians. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  the  risks 
that  may  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  PLO  [Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization]  threat  that 
the  "Palestine  revolution  regards  the   U.S. 
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military  presence  in  the  Sinai  as  an  enemy 
target  and  should  be  shot  by  every  struggler 
and  every  nationalist  in  our  Arab  nation"? 
How  do  you  plan  to  handle  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  aren't  that 
many  strugglers  in  the  Sinai,  because  it  is 
a  substantially  unpopulated  area;  and  the 
American  warning  stations  are  located  in  an 
area  between  the  two  armies,  in  an  area  that 
contains  several  thousand  of  the  United  Na- 
tions personnel  and  in  which  there  is  no 
civilian  population  of  any  kind. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  once  the  imme- 
diate passions  have  died  down  and  the  vari- 
ous Arab  nations  and  the  various  groupings 
look  at  the  agreement,  they  will  realize  that 
it  was  the  only  step  possible  toward  peace 
that  could  now  be  taken  and  that,  compared 
to  the  alternative  of  a  stalemate,  it  was  the 
best  course  for  all  of  the  parties  in  the  area. 
So  we  believe,  when  a  more  sober  calculation 
is  undertaken,  that  all  of  the  parties  in  the 
area  will  return  to  the  realization  that  the 
process  of  negotiation  is  the  only  road  by 
which  peace  can  be  achieved. 

Making   U.S.  Undertakings   Public 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
backing  and  filling  going  on  at  the  Hill  about 
the  issue  of  what  is  classified  and  what  is 
"secret"  and  how  to  handle  it,  involving  the 
U.S.  commitment.  And  there  does  seem  to 
be  some  confusion  about  secret  or  classified 
commitments  made  by  the  United  States — 
either  verbally  or  written — in  the  interim 
agreement,  and  I  wonder  if  you  coxdd  clear 
th:s  up  with  answering  two  simple  questions. 

First,  will  the  American  people  know  every 
detail  of  any  U.S.  commitment  to  the  parties? 
And  will  all  of  Congress  know  these  com- 
mitments in  toto,  or  will  full  disclosure  be 
made  only  to  committees  or  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  certain  committees? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  made  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  put  before  the  Con- 
gress any  American  undertaking,  to  either 
of  the  parties.  We  have  gone  not  only  through 
any  written  undertakings  that  may  exist  but 
through  the  entire  negotiating  record  to  ex- 
tract from  it  any  undertaking  of  the  United 
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States.  We  have  put  those  before  the  relevant 
committees. 

Q.  [Inaudible.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  finish — I  will 
answer  both  of  your  questions. 

We  have  put  those  before  the  relevant  com- 
mittees. 

In  addition,  we  have  gone  over  the  nego- 
tiating record  with  other  members  of  the 
committees  in  order  to  make  sure  that  their 
definition  of  what  constitutes  an  undertaking 
does  not  differ  from  ours.  Now,  with  respect 
to —  And  if  there  is  a  disagreement,  we  will 
work  it  out. 

Now,  with  respect  to  what  we  consider  to 
be  undertakings,  we  are  now  working  out 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  we  will  work  out  with  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee,  a  form  in 
which  these  undertakings  can  be  made  pub- 
lic— the  difficulty  being  that  a  few  are  not 
really  "undertakings"  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
general  diplomatic  statements  of  intention. 

But  any  "undertaking"  will  be  put  before 
the  entire  Congress  and  before  the  public  in 
a  manner  agreed  to  between  the  Senate  For- 
ign  Relations  Committee,  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Q.  Do  I  get  from  that  that  there  is  a  por- 
tion of — what?  the  diplomatic  intent? — that 
is  not  going  to  be  made  public  under  any  cir- 
cumstances? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Any  undertaking  of 
the  United  States  will  be  made  public. 

There  is,  however,  an  area  of  diplomacy 
that  no  country  has  ever  made  public  and 
that  does  not  involve  undertakings,  commit- 
ments, of  the  United  States. 

We  will  go  to  the  absolute  limit,  and  we 
have  made  an  absolutely  unprecedented  effort 
in  making  available  documents  that  have 
never  been  made  available  to  congressional 
committees  before.  We  will  then  work  with 
these  committees  on  an  agreed  method  of 
publication.  And  it  will  be  the  fullest  disclo- 
sure of  a  diplomatic  record  that  has  ever  been 
made. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  told  these  com- 
mittees of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
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will  pay  for  55  to  75  percent  of  the  oil  sup- 
plies of  Israel  for  years  to  come? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  that  is 
not  a  correct  statement  of — 

Q.  What  is  a  correct  statement  in  regard 
to  what  we  will  pay  for  Israeli  oil  for  years 
to  come  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  May  I  answer  the 
first  question? 

We  have  put  before  these  committees — and 
no  doubt  we  will  make  public — any  commit- 
ment, any  undertakings  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  oil  supply  of  Israel. 

The  United  States  has  not  committed  itself 
to  a  separate  funding  of  the  oil  purchases 
of  Israel.  The  United  States  has  agreed  that 
it  would  take  into  account  in  its  total  aid 
package  the  additional  sums  that  Israel  has 
to  spend  for  foreign  purchases  of  oil. 

There  is  no  precise  sum — in  fact,  there  is 
no  sum — attached  to  this  general  proposition, 
as  will  become  apparent  when  the  documenta- 
tion becomes  available. 

Further  Negotiations   in   the  Middle   East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  said  repeatedly 
— you  have  said  repeatedly  on  this  last  trip — 
that  the  momentum  now  toward  peace  must 
be  maintained.  What  does  that  mean  in  a 
specific  practical  way,  beyond  the  rhetoric? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  maintained 
— and,  indeed,  it  is  part  of  the  agreement — 
that  the  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
is  not  a  final  peace  settlement.  The  agree- 
ment states  it  is  considered  a  significant 
step  toward  peace.  It  is  not  a  final  peace 
agreement. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  a  final 
settlement  must  involve  the  question  of  fron- 
tiers, must  involve  the  question  of  l-eciprocal 
Arab  commitments  to  peace,  must  involve 
some  solution  of  the  Palestinian  question, 
and  it  must  involve  international  guarantees 
of  some  sort.  This  can  be  pursued  either  by 
step-by-step  policy — for  example,  through 
negotiations  between  Syria  and  Israel— or  by 
a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  or 
by  both  efforts  being  pursued  simultaneously. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  stated 


its  commitment  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  will  be  prepared  to  help  the  parties 
either  in  a  multilateral  framework  or  in  a 
bilateral  framework.  And  we  believe — and 
we  believe  that  the  parties  agree — that  the 
process  toward  peace  cannot  be  arrested. 

Q.  What  is  your  appraisal  of  the  Syrian 
and  Israeli  interest  in  another  step  along 
this  process? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  in  the  imme- 
diate future  Israel  and  Egypt  will  have  to 
negotiate  the  practical  arrangements  involved 
in  their  current  agreement.  That  will  take 
some  weeks.  Then  the  process  of  implementa- 
tion will  have  to  begin.  But  somewhere  in  this 
process,  if  Syria  and  Israel  are  prepared  to 
start  negotiations,  and  if  it  is  their  judgment 
that  the  United  States  can  be  helpful,  we  will 
be  prepared  to  play  a  role. 


Visit  of  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  interim  agree- 
ment had  any  visible  effect  on  other  areas  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations?  And  in  addition  to 
that,  whether  it  has  or  not,  could  you  give 
us  an  assessment  of  the  current  state  of 
SALT  negotiations  in  particular — what  ob- 
stacles there  are,  if  you  can  tell  us — and  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  visit  by  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev [Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union]  to  the  United 
States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  you  know,  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  is  going  to  visit  the 
General  Assembly  and  on  that  occasion  will 
pay  his  customary  visit  to  Washington.  I  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  him  several  times  while  he 
is  here.  The  President  will  meet  with  him  for 
an  extended  review  of  the  situation.  On  that 
occasion  we  will  certainly  review  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  and  at  least  from 
our  side,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  over- 
come whatever  misunderstandings  may  exist. 

As  far  as  SALT  is  concerned,  the  basic 
issues  of  principle  were  settled  at  Vladivo- 
stok. Several  other  issues  of  great  conse- 
quence have  been  settled  in  the  meantime.  We 
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ire  now  down  to  two  or  three  issues  of  great 
mportance  on  which  agreement  has  not  yet 
>een  reached  but  on  which,  if  agreement  were 
•eached,  the  negotiation  could  be  concluded 
vithin  six  to  eight  weeks  after  that. 

We  expact  to  discuss  those  issues  with  For- 
»ign  Minister  Gromyko  when  he  is  here,  and 
ve  still  expect  to  receive  the  General  Secre- 
ary  in  Washington  before  the  end  of  this 
rear. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  somewhat — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  timetable  would 
teem  to  run  awfully  late  into  the  year.  You 
',ay  six  to  eight  weeks  after  a  breakthrough, 
ind  what  is  your  estimate  of  a  foreseeable 
late,  even  if  all  things  would  go  somewhat — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  cannot  give  an 
istimate  of  a  date,  but  I  have  said  that  we 
till  expect  to  see  Mr.  Brezhnev  here  before 
he  end  of  this  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  somewhat  un- 
precedented intervention  of  your  African 
lesk  with  the  Governor  of  Delaware  on  be- 
\alf  of  two  members  of  ZANU  [Zimbabwe 
ifrican  National  Union],  an  African  ter- 
orist  group  without  U.N.  diplomatic  creden- 
ials — did  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
videly  reported  resignation  of  Ambassador 
~)avis  [Nathaniel  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary 
or  African  Affairs]  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  because  I  don't 
ven  know  what  you're  talking  about. 

Q.  It's  been  reported  on  page  1  of  the  Star 
nd  the  Post,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well — 

Q.  You  don't  read  those  papers,  or — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  of- 
end  the  press,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
im  not  familiar  with  this  particular  inci- 
lent — but  I  will  be  within  15  minutes  of 
eaving  here.    [Laughter.] 

ssues  in  Middle  East  Policy  Reassessment 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  memorandum  of 
mderstanding  some  months  ago  the  Admin- 
stration  announced  there  was  a  policy  re- 
assessment taking  place  regarding  the  Mid- 
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die  East.  Are  we  ever  to  hear  of  that  again — 
or  if  we're  not,  can  you  give  us  some  tenta- 
tive conclusions  that  may  have  been  drawn 
as  the  result  of  this  months-long  reassess- 
ment ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  reassessment 
had  two  aspects.  It  had  the  aspect  of  the 
diplomatic  framework  within  which  prog- 
ress toward  peace  could  be  pursued  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  wake  of  the  failure  of 
the  March  shuttle.  And,  secondly,  it  had 
the  aspect  of  the  aid  levels  that  were  re- 
quested for  both  Israel  and  some  of  the 
Arab  countries.  Both  of  these  issues  were 
clearly  related  to  each  other. 

In  the  wake  of  the  March  failure,  we  had 
to  assess  whether  the  step-by-step  approach 
was  still  valid  or  whether  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  offered  the  only  possibility. 
I  think  that  the  diplomatic  framework  of  the 
reassessment  has  been  settled  by  the  recent 
negotiation  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  aid  levels  is  in 
the  process  of  being  settled.  It's  been  sub- 
stantially settled.  And  these  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  I  would  expect. 

Q.  Yes,  but  to  follow  for  a  minute,  in 
response  to  a  question  a  while  back  I  got 
the  impression  that  we  still  have  not  made 
a  decision  whether  step-by-step  from  here 
on  in  is  the  preferred  approach.  Is  that  cor- 
rect ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Which  approach 
should  be  pursued  depends  not  only  on  the 
preferences  of  the  United  States  but  on  the 
preferences  of  the  parties,  and  the  issue  was 
not  only  which  of  these  should  be  approached 
but  in  what  manner  it  should  be  approached. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  examina- 
tion here  of  recent  months  and  of  the  events 
of  recent  weeks  there  is  now  a  much  greater 
clarity  of  the  limits  and  the  possibilities  that 
exist  in  moving  the  process  forward  toward 
peace. 

Similarly,  as  I  pointed  out,  we  will  submit 
aid  levels.  And,  of  course,  we  had  the  benefit, 
during  the  reassessment,  of  learning  the  con- 
gressional judgment  of  appropriate  aid  levels 
in  the  letter  of  the  76  Senators  and  in  other 
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approaches.  And  therefore,  in  assessing  the 
aid  levels,  as  I  pointed  out  previously,  what 
one  has  to  consider  is  the  difference  between 
what  would  have  been  submitted  or  voted 
anyway  and  what  is  being  requested  as  a 
result  of  the  agreement.  And  we  do  not  think 
that  that  is  a  very  significant  figure. 

U.S.   Personnel   in   the  Sinai 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  an  intergovern- 
ment  study  underway  now  concerning  the 
recruitment  of  American  'personnel  to  be  sent 
to  the  Sinai?  And  if  so,  will  these  personnel 
be  recruited  from  the  Defense  Department, 
from  any  of  the  government  intelligence 
agencies — or  if  not,  will  these  personnel  re- 
flect that  work  experience?  And  will  the 
organization  established  to  administer  the 
monitoring  function  in  the  Sinai  be  a  private 
corporation — perhaps  like  the  Vinnell  Cor- 
poration— or  more  like  Air  America? 
[Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
quite  get  the  implication  of  that  last  remark. 
And  I  don't  want  you  to  explain  it. 
[Laughter.] 

We  are  undertaking  a  study,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  of  all  of  these  questions.  Our  prefer- 
ence is  to  recruit  people  out  of  civilian  life. 
We  have  not  yet  made  a  decision  as  between 
a  private  organization  or  a  governmentally 
sponsored  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  personnel 
will  not  be  under  the  Defense  Department, 
because  we  do  not  want  to  give  them  a  mili- 
tary role.  The  personnel  will  report  to  both 
sides  and  to  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
to  the  U.S.  Government. 

But  the  questions  you  ask,  which  are  im- 
portant ones,  we  will  be  able  to  answer 
within  about  10  days. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  have  to  remem- 
ber, incidentally,  that  American  personnel 
will  not  begin  manning  these  stations  for 
five  months  after  the  implementing  protocol 
has  been  signed,  and  that  is  about  two  to 
three  weeks  away.  So  we  have  about  five  and 
a  half  months  to  work  out  all  the  details. 


Events   in   Portugal 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  evaluate  the 
recent  developments  in  Portugal  with  regard 
to  your  earlier  statements  on  that  country, 
also  ivith  regard  to  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  Portugal  and  ivith  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibilities for  American  assistance  to  Portu- 
gal, economic  assistance. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  made  so  many 
statements  about  Portugal  that  I'm  not 
absolutely  sure  which  ones  you  are  referring 
to. 

I  was  concerned,  as  were  my  colleagues, 
that  events  in  Portugal  might  be  dominated 
by  a  minority  group — the  Communist  Party 
— distinguished  primarily  by  its  discipline 
and  its  dogmatism,  against  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Portuguese  people.  And  the  United  States, 
together  with  its  West  European  allies,  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  its  dismay  at  an  evolu- 
tion in  which  such  a  small  minority  would 
take  over  the  effective  control  of  Portugal. 

Now,  recent  events  have  reduced  at  least 
some  of  the  manifestations  of  this  domi- 
nance. We  are  not  yet  clear  what  will  emerge 
out  of  the  deliberations,  both  with  respect  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  government  and  with 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council. 

The  Communist  Party  still  remains  a 
significant  political  force  in  Portugal — 
probably  out  of  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength — and  we  cannot  yet  fully  assess 
what  is  taking  place  within  the  military 
movement.  But  on  the  whole,  we  believe  that 
the  events  of  the  last  two  weeks  have  been 
encouraging.  The  United  States  supports  the 
emergence  of  a  pluralistic  system  there  re- 
flecting the  public's  views  as  they  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  election  to  the  constitutional 
assembly.  And  we  are  working  in  the  closest 
harmony  on  this  problem  with  our  European 
allies. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have 
made  clear  our  view  about  possible  Soviet 
intervention  in  Portugal,  and  those  views 
have  not  changed. 

Q.  Will  it  be  a  matter  of  U.S.  policy  that 
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any  aid  to  Portugal  tvill  depend  on  whether 
or  not  we  still  think  that  the  Communist 
Party  remains  a  force  beyond  its  numerical 
strength  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  will  certainly 
influence  our  judgment. 

Soviet  Role   in   Middle   East  Settlement 

Q.  You  said  the  Soviet  Union  would  con- 
tinue to  play  a  procedural  role  in  the  Middle 
East.  Will  it  be  just  procedural?  Could  it  be 
more  than  procedural? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  did  not  say  the 
Soviet  Union  would  play  only  a  procedural 
role.  I  said  that  the  Soviet  objection  to  the 
recent  negotiation  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
seems  to  me  to  have  concerned  procedure 
more  than  substance.  And  I  also  said  that  in 
a  final  settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  Soviet 
participation  would  be  important — and  not 
only  procedural  but  substantive. 

Q.  I  meant  to  ask  whether  you  could  con- 
ceive of  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  could 
play  an  actual  peacekeeping  role  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  the  same  way  we  will  be  in  the 
Sinai  passes. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  role  that 
the  United  States  is  playing  is  at  the  request 
of  both  parties.  It  was  not  proposed  by  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  I  am  giving  away  no 
secrets  if  I  point  out  that  we  were  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  play  this  role. 

If  both  parties  should  ask  the  Soviet  Union 
in  some  other  area  to  play  a  similar  role,  that 
would  be  for  both  parties  to  discuss  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  the 
most  immediate  foreign  policy  problem  be- 
fore us,  however. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  any  sort  of  formal  commit- 
ment to  consult  with  Israel  on  the  nature  of 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  an 
outside  power,  and  if  so,  why  is  it  necessary? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  us  and  Israel — which 
is  not,  incidentally,  unprecedented,  because 
this  has  been  concluded  after  many  previous 
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diplomatic     watersheds — has     traditionally 
been  classified. 

We  will  make  public,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, all  of  the  essential  undertakings,  and 
I  would  rather  deal  with  them  as  a  unit  than 
to  deal  with  speculative  clauses  before  the 
committees  have  fully  considered  them.  This 
will  be  fully  discussed. 

Attitudes   Toward    Egypt-Israel   Agreement 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why,  in  your  judgment, 
has  the  Middle  East  agreement  been  such  a 
hard  sell  for  you  and  the  Administration, 
especially  in  the  Congress  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  let  me 
state  my  judgment  of  the  agreement.  I  con- 
sider this  agreement  more  significant  than 
the  previous  two  disengagement  agreements 
that  received  much  less  criticism.  It  cer- 
tainly gained  some  time  for  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  it  may  open  the  door  to  a  general 
peace  settlement. 

Now,  why  has  it  been  more  difficult  to 
present? 

I  think  part  of  the  reason  is  that  it  in- 
volves— in  the  year  of  the  collapse  of  our 
Indochina  effort — a  commitment  of  some 
American  personnel  in  a  faraway  part  of  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  the  commitment  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Indochina  commitment.  It  is 
for  a  peacekeeping  role,  and  not  for  partici- 
pation in  a  military  conflict.  But  I  think 
there  may  be  a  sort  of  subconscious  rebellion 
against  this. 

Secondly,  it  coincides  with  our  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  a  substantial  aid  bill  at 
a  time  when  our  country  is  undergoing  a 
recession.  And  it  may  not  be  fully  realized, 
first,  that  a  substantial  aid  bill  would  have 
been  submitted  in  any  event,  even  without 
the  agreement,  and  that,  secondly,  the  costs 
of  a  war  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  in- 
comparably higher  than  any  aid  bill  that  will 
be  submitted  this  year. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons,  it  has  been  a 
somewhat  more  complex  case  to  make.  And 
there  may  be  the  general  attitude  of  suspi- 
cion that  has  befallen  this  town  as  a  result  of 
Watergate  and  other  events. 
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But  I  must  say,  in  fairness,  that  the  ques- 
tioning before  the  congressional  committees 
has  been  very  constructive.  We  have  no  com- 
plaint about  harassment  or  negativism.  I 
think  serious  people  have  made  an  effort  to 
look  into  the  implications  for  the  United 
States  of  a  major  foreign  policy  move,  and 
we  think  that  the  debate  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
healthy  one. 

Proposed   Sale   of  Hawk  Missiles  to  Jordan 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  related  part  of  the 
Middle  East,  do  you  think  there  is  a  com- 
promise possible  between  the  Administration 
and  Congress  on  the  projected  sale  of  1U 
Hawk  missile  batteries  to  Jordan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  the  issue 
is  not  between  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  so  much  as  between  Jordan  and  the 
Congress,  in  the  sense  that  a  compromise 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  Government  of 
Jordan  in  order  to  be  viable. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  with  the  con- 
gressional committees  whether  we  can  find 
some  formula  that  would  ease  their  concerns. 

There  are  definite  limits  to  what  can  be 
done,  because  King  Hussein  has  pointed  out 
on  innumerable  occasions  that  he  will  not 
compromise  on  the  numbers. 

Now,  whether  any  compromise  is  possible 
with  respect  to  deployment,  rate  of  delivery, 
or  similar  matters,  we  are  now  exploring 
with  the  congressional  committees  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  then,  of 
course,  we  will  have  to  discuss  it  with  the 
Government  of  Jordan. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  basis  for 
a  new  German- American  offset  agreement 
now  that  the  deficits  and  the  American 
balance  of  payments  have  disappeared? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  it  is  no 
secret  that  your  Chancellor  is  not  an  un- 
qualified admirer  of  offset  agreements.  We 
have  had  some  discussions  on  that  subject, 
and  we  have  not  yet  reached  any  conclusions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  prospects 
now  for  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
Cuba,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  forum 
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being  held  in  Havana  for  the  so-called  in- 
dependence of  Puerto  Rico  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  pursued  a 
policy  with  respect  to  Cuba  of  moving  by 
reciprocal  steps  toward  an  improvement  of 
relations.  This  policy  has  shown  some  prog- 
ress, and  we  are  prepared  to  continue  this 
policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  meeting  in  Havana 
can  only  be  considered  by  us  as  an  unfriendly 
act  and  as  a  severe  setback  to  this  process 
and  as  a  totally  unwarranted  interference  in 
our  domestic  affairs. 

Soviet  Purchases  of  U.S.  Grain 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Soviet  Union's  grain 
shortfall  is  estimated  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies  as  anywhere  from  20  to  50  million 
tons,  and  there  has  already  been  considerable 
opposition  to  shipping  the  10  million  tons 
that  they  have  purchased.  How  do  you  see 
the  Soviet  grain  deals  relating  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  detente  as  you  have  described  it 
this  morning? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  50  million  tons 
is  a  wild  exaggeration.  I  have  not  seen  any 
estimate  like  this.  But  at  this  moment  we  are 
not  undertaking  any  new  contracts  for  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  crop  returns  for 
October  are  in. 

We  are  also  interested  in  discussing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  the  possibility  of  a  long- 
term  agreement  which  would  avoid  the 
fluctuations  and  the  sudden  invasions  of  our 
market  and  which  would  enable  our  farmers 
to  plan  over  a  more  extended  period  of  time 
and  which  would  therefore  have  less  of  an 
impact,  or  a  minimal  impact,  on  our  prices. 

All  of  these  are  now  under  consideration, 
and  they  are  not  directly  related  to  detente. 
They  are  being  discussed  on  a  general  level. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  some  considera- 
tion being  given  to  a  long-term  agreement 
which  would  involve  a  trade-off  for  oil  or 
other  Soviet  resources? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  has  been  a 
very  general  discussion  on  that  subject. 
There  are  no  negotiations  on  that  subject 
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going  on  right  now.  In  fact,  there  are  no 
negotiations  going  on  either  about  the  long- 
term  agreement  or  about  a  possible  use  of 
Soviet  resources.  But  if  a  long-term  negotia- 
tion should  begin,  that  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  might  be  considered. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Church  committee 
[Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Activities]  claims  to  have  evidence  that  the 
CIA  violated  a  Presidential  directive  on  the 
destruction  of  biological  toxins.  What  are  the 
diplomatic  consequences  of  this,  and  when 
did  you  first  learn  about  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Frankly,  I  first 
learned  about  it  on  television  this  morning. 

Q.  Ambassador  Helms  [Richard  Helms, 
former  Director  of  the  CIA]  apparently  has 
been  recalled  to  testify  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right.  I  would 
assume  that  there  has  been  some  discussion 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Church 
committee  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  been 
away  for  recent  weeks. 

I  would  have  to  know  the  quantities  that 
are  involved  before  I  can  make  a  judgment. 
We  committed  ourselves  by  treaty  to  destroy 
biological  warfare  agents. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  talked  an 
awful  lot  about  the  momentum,  of  the  need 
for  momentum,  and  certainly  the  Egyptians 
are  discussing  the  need  for  momentum.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Israelis,  in  all  of  their 
public  statements  since  the  agreement,  have 
indicated  they  have  virtually  nothing  more 
to  give;  Premier  Rabin  talked  about  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  the  Golan.  In  this  case, 
have  you  perhaps  simply  postponed  the  in- 
evitable, or  do  you  think  perhaps  the  Israelis 
are  posturing  at  this  stage? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  do  not  want 
to  speculate  about  a  negotiation  that  has  not 
even  been  agreed  to  in  principle  at  this 
moment  and  in  which  I  have  not  heard  the 
detailed  position  of  either  side. 

Inevitably,  somewhere  along  the  line  there 
must  be  further  progress  toward  peace.  And 
therefore  any  progress  that  has  been  made, 
even  if  it  gains  only  time,  permits  time  for 


the  peace  process  to  occur  under  conditions 
of  less  pressure  and  less  tension.  What  will 
develop  in  the  Syrian-Israeli  negotiation,  I 
would  have  to  leave  to  the  beginning  of  such 
a  negotiation,  and  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge 
it  now. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Holds  Meeting 
With  U.N.  Secretary  General 

Following  are  remarks  made  to  the  press 
by  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  following  their  meet- 
ing at  U.N.  Headquarters  on  September  5. 

Press  release  467  dated  September  5 

Secretary  General  Waldheim:  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
me  in  the  conversation  we  had  just  now  of 
the  Sinai  agreement.  As  you  know,  the 
United  Nations  will  have  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role,  an  enlarged  role  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  agreement,  and  it  was  therefore 
very  helpful  for  me  to  hear  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  details  about  the  agreement. 
I  consider  this  exchange  of  views  very  help- 
ful. It  is  evident  that  the  United  Nations  has 
to  do  everything  possible  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  a  peaceful  development  in  the  area. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  I  had  an  extremely  cordial  and  very 
constructive  talk.  I  explained  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  the  aspects  of  the  agreement  in 
which  the  United  Nations  will  be  involved. 
The  role  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  very 
crucial  in  this,  the  first  agreement  that  in- 
volves the  restoration  of  civilian  activities  in 
an  area  that  is  being  vacated  and  that  has 
many  elements  of  great  complexity. 

My  impression  of  the  conversation  was 
that  the  Secretary  General  and  his  assistants 
believe  these  problems  to  be  soluble  and  that 
they  share  our  conviction  that  the  United 
Nations  can  play  a  very  important  and  very 
decisive  role  in  moving  the  Middle  East 
toward  peace.  So  I  have  been  very  pleased  by 
this  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.    Secretary,    do    you    expect    the 
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Soviets  to  express  their  criticism  of  this 
agreement  in  the  Security  Council  and  to 
delay  or  to  complicate  the  necessary  delibera- 
tions in  the  Council? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  expect  that  when 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  comes  to  New 
York  he  and  I  will  have  an  extended  con- 
versation on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  at  the 
end  of  that  conversation  we  will  reach  an 
understanding  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.N.  activities  and  the  really 
rather  small  U.S.  activities,  which  are  not 
part  of  the  U.N.  mandate  but  which  will 
nevertheless  be  related  to  the  U.N.  activities. 
So  I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  say  it  is  an 
insoluble  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  any  real 
problem  with  Congress  on  approving  of  this 
plan  for  civilians? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  had  the  impression 
in  my  congressional  briefings  yesterday  that, 
when  the  Congress  understands,  as  it  is  be- 
ginning to,  that  this  is  not  comparable  to 
Viet-Nam  but  is,  rather,  comparable  to 
peacekeeping  activities  that  many  other  na- 
tions have  carried  out,  like  Sweden,  Finland, 
or  all  the  nations  that  are  part  of  UNEF 
[United  Nations  Emergency  Force] ,  that  the 
U.S.  warning  system  will  actually  be  within 
the  UNEF  zone — when  all  of  this  is  under- 
stood, it  will  be  clear  to  the  American  public 
that  this  is  a  peacekeeping  function  carried 
out  at  the  request  of  both  parties,  and  not  an 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  support  one 
party  in  a  military  operation  against  the 
other. 

Q.  This  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you 
replied  briefly  to  a  question,  you  said  you 
would  be  talking  to  others  besides  the  Soviet 
Representative  in  getting  this  straightened 
out  in  the  Security  Council.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  two  reasons 
for  being  here:  one,  the  conversation  just 
concluded  with  the  Secretary  General  about 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  agreement;  the  second 
is  to  show  U.S.  support  for  this  session  of 
the  special  Assembly.  Therefore  I  will  be 
meeting  with  several  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 


ters, mostly  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
during  the  day  to  discuss  with  them  their 
view  of  the  special  session.  I  intend  to  sit  in 
for  one  of  the  speeches  during  the  special 
session.  So  the  rest  of  my  conversations  here 
will  concern  the  work  of  the  special  session 
and  not  the  recently  concluded  negotiations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  as  to  the  speech  which  you  pre- 
pared and  that  Mr.  Moynihan  delivered, 
mainly  because  your  speech  did  not  deal  with 
the  problem  of  massive  debts  of  the  under- 
developed nations.  Now,  what  are  your 
thoughts  on  the  Swedish  proposal  for  out- 
right cancellation  of  debt  burdens  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  reports  that  I 
get  about  the  reaction  of  the  less  developed 
countries — maybe  from  an  intimidated  staff 
— are  not  as  negative  as  you  describe.  What 
we  attempted  to  do  in  this  speech  is  to  put 
before  the  less  developed  nations  our  con- 
ception of  how  the  problem  of  development 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a  conciliatory,  coop- 
erative, and  constructive  manner.  We  put 
forward  a  series  of  proposals.  We  do  not  con- 
sider them  exhaustive.  We  are  prepared, 
either  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  or  within  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
ducer-consumer dialogue  which  is  going  to 
start  in  the  fall,  or  in  any  other  forum,  to 
talk  in  what  we  hope  is  a  constructive  atti- 
tude about  the  problems  of  the  developing 
nations.  The  particular  Swedish  proposal,  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study,  but  we  did 
not  present  our  program  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  basis.  Quite  frankly,  we  did  not  think 
that  the  reaction  was  as  uniformly  negative 
as  you  describe — in  fact,  quite  the  opposite. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  a  moratorium  on 
debt  for  the  Third  World  nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Debt  rescheduling 
has  been  a  part  of  our  policy.  On  the  whole, 
we  prefer  it  not  to  take  place  on  a  general 
basis,  but  to  be  related  to  specific  develop- 
ment objectives.  So  we  would  probably  not 
favor  a  complete  cancellation  of  all  existing 
debts,  but  the  problem  of  the  accumulated 
debts  is  a  subject  we  are  prepared  to  discuss. 
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Secretary  Reaffirms  U.S.   Approach 
to   U.N.  General  Assembly  Issues 

Folloiving  are  remarks  made  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  on  September  5  at  the  swearing-in 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  seventh  special 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Press  release  468   dated  September  5 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  status  of  this 
ielegation  has  been  during  the  first  week  of 
the  special  session,  and  I  do  not  know 
svhether  everything  they  have  done  is  illegal 
9ecause  they  were  not  sworn  in.  [Laughter.] 
A.t  any  rate,  I  am  delighted  to  participate  in 
;his  ceremony. 

The  two  sessions  that  are  taking  place  this 
fear,  the  special  session  and  the  General  As- 
sembly that  is  the  part  to  follow,  belong  to 
;he  most  important  that  the  United  Nations 
las  had. 

The  special  session,  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  responds  to  the  call  for  develop- 
nent  by  the  less  developed  nations — a  call 
which  the  United  States  is  taking  extremely 
seriously.  If  the  problem  of  peace  is  to  build 
i  world  in  which  all  of  the  participants  have 
i  sense  of  sharing,  then  it  cannot  be  that  the 
world  remains  divided  among  those  who  are 
srosperous  and  those  who  are  at  the  margin 
)f  existence.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  devel- 
)pment  is  to  succeed,  it  can  only  be  on  the 
sasis  of  cooperation  and  not  of  confronta- 
;ion.  One  cannot  extort  a  moral  duty. 

And  so  the  United  States  has  put  before 
;he  special  session  a  program  of  some  scope 
that  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  not  on  a 
;ake-it-or-leave-it  basis  but  in  a  spirit  that  of 
leveloping  a  cooperative  structure  not  based 
>n  slogans  but  on  mutual  respect. 

In  the  General  Assembly  that  is  about  to 
follow,  we  have  the  problem  not  only  of  de- 
velopment but  of  peace.  There  again  the 
United  States  will  approach  the  issues  with 
the  attitude  that  in  our  time  the  threat  of 
war — and  even  more  the  conduct  of  war — is 
«i  absurdity  and  that  we  must  find  means 


of  regulating  relations  among  countries  and 
solving  international  problems  based  on  some 
other  principles  than  those  that  have  char- 
acterized international  relations  tradition- 
ally. 

This  will  be  our  attitude  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  we  are  proud  to  have  so  dis- 
tinguished a  delegation.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  be  present  at  the  swearing  in.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  them. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  also 
to  thank  the  members  of  Congress  who  are 
here  who  have  not  been  sworn  in,  who  have 
acted  as  advisers  to  us  in  the  special  session 
and  whose  advice  and  cooperation  played  a 
large  role  in  shaping  the  program  we  have 
put  forward  and  whose  assistance  is  essen- 
tial in  putting  it  through  the  Congress. 
Maybe  we  should  swear  them  in,  too. 
[Laughter.] 


Death   of  Eamon  de  Valera, 
Former  President  of   Ireland 

Eamon  de  Valera,  former  President  of 
Ireland,  died  at  Dublin  on  August  29.  Follow- 
ing is  a  statement  by  President  Ford  issued 
that  day. 

White   House   press   release   dated   August  29 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  Eamon  de  Valera, 
the  former  President  of  Ireland.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  his  family  and  to  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Ireland.  For  half  a 
century,  Mr.  de  Valera  was  a  symbol  of 
Ireland's  ideals  and  aspirations.  He  served 
the  Irish  people  devotedly  and  unstintingly, 
as  parliamentarian,  Prime  Minister,  and  as 
President  for  14  years.  Mr.  de  Valera  also 
personified  the  ties  of  kinship  and  friend- 
ship between  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 
Together  with  the  Irish  people,  we  mourn 
his  passing. 
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Under  Secretary  Sisco   Discusses  Middle  East 
in  Public   Television  Interview 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 
Joseph  J.  Sisco  for  ''Martin  Agronsky:  Eve- 
ning Edition"  broadcast  on  public  television 
on  September  10.  Interviewing  Under  Secre- 
tary Sisco  were  Martin  Agronsky  and  John 
Wallach,  diplomatic  correspondent  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Press    release    480    dated    September    12 

Mr.  Agronsky:  .  .  .  in  Israel  a  gamble 
for  peace.  The  question  is,  will  the  gamble 
succeed1?  And  if  it  does,  will  Syria  and 
Jordan  then  make  peace  with  Israel1?  And 
how  will  the  dangerous  problem  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  be  settled? 

Tonight  on  "Evening  Edition,"  a  discus- 
sion of  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  new  interim  agreement  with 
one  of  the  key  American  negotiators  of  that 
agreement,  Joseph  Sisco,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  Joining  the  dis- 
cussion is  John  Wallach,  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent for  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  who 
accompanied  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
and  Mr.  Sisco  on  the  mission  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Under  Secretary,  the  first  question  is 
the  obvious  one.  If  it  is  a  gamble  for  peace, 
how  good  is  the  gamble,  and  what  next? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  it's  a  good  one,  Martin. 
I  think  that  we've  avoided  stagnation  and 
stalemate.  I  think  it  gives  us  time,  and  it 
gives  us  time  to  pursue  further  diplomacy. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  the 
Middle  East  is  a  situation  where  there  may 
exist  a  diplomatic  void.  So  I  think  that  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  why  I'm  very 
pleased  that  we've  achieved  this  interim 
agreement  is  that  I  think  that  it  provides 


the  basis  for  further  diplomatic  opportuni- 
ties in  the  future. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Let's  carry  it  to  a  negative 
prospect,  too.  Suppose  it  had  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Martin,  that's  a  very  good 
point,  because  my  own  feeling  is  that  (1)  the 
risk  of  war  within  the  next  year  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  have  been  very  great  indeed; 
and  (2)  even  if  one  could  take  an  optimistic 
view  and  say,  well,  perhaps  some  way  or 
another  we  might  have  muddled  through  and 
there  was  no  war,  I  think  there  was  a  greai 
danger  that  there  would  at  least  have  beer 
an  embargo  applied  with  all  of  the  economic 
dislocation  in  America  and  in  the  world  gen- 
erally, a  worldwide  depression.  I  just  think 
that  the  significance  of  this  agreement,  with 
all  of  its  risks,  is  very  considerable  indeed. 

Mr.  Wallach:  Joe,  the  fire  apparently  hai 
gone  almost  completely  out  of  the  Arab  cam- 
paign to  kick  Israel  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  have  it  suspended  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Do  you  think  part  of  that  is 
due  to  the  Secretary's  success  in  reaching 
this  agreement  in  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  Sisco:  There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my 
mind,  John.  I  said  quite  frankly  before  we'd 
achieved  this  agreement  that  the  question 
of  expulsion  or  suspension  of  Israel  in  the 
United  Nations  would  become  largely  aca- 
demic if  we  were  able  to  achieve  this  agree- 
ment. And  I  believe  it  to  be  so  at  the  moment 

Mr.  Wallach:  I'd  like  to  get  into  anothei 
area,  Martin,  if  we  could  for  a  moment 
That's  the  area  of  the  secret  commitments 
and  assurances,  understandings,  "under- 
takings," as  the  Secretary  called  them,  thai 
have  apparently  been  given  to  Israel  anc 
communicated  to  Israel  from  Egypt  through 
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the  United  States.  In  what  form,  Joe,  will 
these  be  made  public? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  first  of  all,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  made  very  clear,  John,  that  any 
commitments  that  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  this 
agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
done  so  already  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  will  be  submitting  these 
undertakings  to  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  tomorrow  morning.  We 
will  be  talking  to  both  of  these  committees 
as  to  how  these  undertakings  can  be  made 
public,  because  as  far  as  the  Administration 
is  concerned,  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 

We  think  that  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  the  Congress,  should  be  fully  cog- 
nizant of  any  undertakings  that  we  have  as- 
sumed; and  I  think  it's  important  because, 
as  you  well  know,  we  have  all  in  this  country 
suffered  from  the  anguish  of  Viet-Nam,  the 
concern  that  perhaps  we  were  getting  into 
something  here  that  the  American  people 
night  not  go  for.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  is 
Jssential— and  the  Administration  is  ap- 
proaching it  in  this  way — that  the  informa- 
;ion  get  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Wallach:  The  Secretary  said  that 
■here  are  some  undertakings  that  no  country 
n  the  world  would  ever  make  public,  that 
mrt  of  the  diplomatic  process  must,  by  its 
>ery  nature,  remain  confidential.  Will  the 
anguage  of  the  commitments  itself  be  made 
cnown  to  the  American  public? 

Mr.  Sisco:  We're  discussing  the  form  in 
vhich  these  commitments  will  be  made  pub- 
ic with  the  committees,  so  I  don't  really 
vant  to  pronounce  on  that  in  any  direct  way. 

think  the  important  thing  from  the  point 
»f  view  of  the  Administration,  from  the 
>oint  of  view  of  the  Congress,  and  from  the 
toint  of  view  of  the  American  people  is  that 
hey  should  know  what  commitments  have 
>een  undertaken,  and  I  am  confident  that 
hey  will. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Under  Secretary, 
very  word  you  say  makes  good  sense;  no 
ne  could  argue  with  the  whole  attitude  that 


everything  should  be  made  public.  But  as  you 
noted  yourself,  in  the  very  recent  past  secret 
commitments  have  been  made  that  involved 
this  country  [inaudible]. 

As  you  know,  that  was  the  motivation  for 
the  War  Powers  Act  that  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  so  these 
concerns  persist,  no  matter  what  you  say. 

Now,  there  is  one  central  point,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  agreement  from  the  Israeli  point 
of  view  that  many  of  us  who  have  followed 
the  progress  of  these  negotiations  feel  it  is 
inconceivable  for  Israel  to  have  accepted — 
that  some  kind  of  an  agreement,  up  front 
from  the  United  States — and  I  speak  of  oil. 
They  gave  up  the  Abu  Rudeis  fields,  which 
provided  them  with  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  oil.  If  Israel  were  to  be  involved  in  a 
war,  they  could  not  exist  without  oil.  They 
have  now  a  three-month  supply.  That  isn't 
sufficient  for  them  to  go  to  war.  Their  sur- 
vival would  be  at  stake.  Therefore  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  Israel  could  have  con- 
cluded this  interim  agreement  with  Egypt 
without  some  kind  of  a  guarantee  from  the 
United  States  that  that  oil,  if  they  were  at 
war,  woidd  be  made  available  to  them 
through  the  auspices  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  questions  have  been  raised:  Would 
American  warships  convoy  oil  to  Israel, 
which  of  course  raises  the  prospect  that  the 
Soviets  might  object,  and  you  then  face  n 
Soviet-American  confrontation?  How  would 
Israel  get  its  oil?  What  commitment  has  the 
United  States  made  to  Israel  on  this  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Let  me  try  to  say  a  few  things 
on  this — 

Mr.  Agronsky:  You  would  agree  that 
that's  central. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Oh,  it's  central,  of  course. 
We've  been  told,  by  the  way,  that  the  Israelis 
have  a  six-month  reserve  of  oil  and  frankly 
they  would  like  to  increase  it.  But  be  that 
as  it  may — 

Mr.  Wallach:  We're  committed  to  help 
them  increase  it,  aren't  we? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Let  me  say  a  word  both  with 
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respect  to  the  reserve,  as  well  as  really  the 
central  question  that  you  have  posed. 


Mr.  Agronsky: 
worried  about. 


Survival  is  what  they're 


Mr.  Sisco:  Absolutely.  We  have  made  an 
undertaking  with  respect  to  being  helpful  to 
Israel,  and  the  precise  undertaking  will  be 
made  public.  But  I  think  I  can  give  you  some 
indication.  The  reason  why  I  am  not  going 
to  be  as  precise  as  I  would  like  is  that  we 
are  discussing  with  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  at  the  present  time  just 
what  form  these  undertakings  will  be  made 
public.  Therefore  I  don't  want  to  scoop, 
obviously,  either  of  the  committees. 

But  I  can  say  this  to  you:  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  Israelis  how  we  can  be  help- 
ful in  their  purchasing  oil  in  circumstances 
where  they  might  not  be  able  to  buy  oil  but 
there  is  no  particular  restriction  on  us. 
That's  one  set  of  circumstances  where  we 
have  indicated  that  we  might  be  helpful  in 
their  being  able  to  purchase  oil. 

Another  circumstance  is  the  circumstance 
that  you  have  described;  namely,  what  if 
there  were  an  embargo  and  what  if  that  em- 
bargo, for  example,  were  applied  to  Israel 
and  likewise  on  the  United  States?  That's 
another  set  of  circumstances  on  which  I 
don't  want  to  be  precise;  but  I  think  there 
are  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  be 
helpful,  and  has  indicated  that  it  will  be 
helpful,  to  Israel  without  doing  any  serious 
jeopardy  to  our  own  oil  supply. 

Now  let  me  say  one  other  thing. 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Not  the  jeopardy  of  our 
oil  supply.  I'm  talking  about  raising  the  pros- 
pect of  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  might  attempt  to  intercede  on 
behalf  of  Arab  countries  to  prevent  Israel 
from  getting  the  oil. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  first  of  all,  the  only  source 
of  supply  for  purchase  of  oil  is  not,  as  you 
know,  only  the  Arab  countries. 

But  let  me  put  at  rest  one  thing,  because 
there  have  been  news  articles  on  the  very 
point  that  you've  raised,  the  implication  be- 
ing that  somehow  or  another  we  would  be- 


come directly  involved,  involved,  for  example, 
in  escorting  vessels  in  order  to  actually  sup- 
ply Israel.  Notice  that  I  used  the  phrase  "to 
help  them  buy  oil."  I  can  say  to  you  categor- 
ically that  there  is  no  such  assurance  that  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  help  escort 
vessels  in  order  to  actually  supply  oil  to 
Israel.  And  I  can  say  that  quite  categorically. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  I 
can  say  to  you  categorically  I  find  it  incon- 
ceivable that  Israel  would  place  itself  in  that 
kind  of  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  think  I'll  stand  on  what 
I  had  to  say,  Martin.  As  I  say,  I  think  we've 
indicated  how  we  can  be  helpful  in  terms  of 
the  purchase  of  oil.  We  have  undertaken  no 
commitment  whatsoever  in  terms  of  escort 
or — 

Mr.  Wallach:  Mr.  Sisco,  do  you  think  the 
American  people  would  support  emergency 
shipments  of  oil  to  Israel  when  an  oil  em- 
bargo was  actually  in  effect  against  this 
country ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Depends  on  the  circumstances, 
John.  For  example,  you  know  that  one  of 
the  things  that  we  have  done  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  who,  after  all,  are  the  principal 
consumers  of  oil — we  have  entered  into,  in 
the  context  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency,  not  only  a  conservation  program  but 
a  sharing  program.  What  would  we  and  they 
do  in  circumstances  where,  say,  the  embargo 
were  in  effect?  And  there  are  procedures 
and  sharing  arrangements  that  have  already 
been  worked  out  that  this  government  has 
agreed  to  with  our  European  allies.  For 
example,  one  element  in  that  formula  is  that 
we  would  all,  in  those  circumstances,  apply 
a  7-10  percent  reduction  in  our  own  con- 
sumption. 

But  there  are  arrangements  that  are  pos- 
sible, and  I  think  that  I've  probably  gone 
into  this  thing  as  much  in  detail  as  I  can  at 
this  juncture.  But  quite  frankly  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  know  what — 

Mr.  Wallach:  But,  Joe,  what  I'd  like  to  get 
at  is  the  nature  of  some  of  these  secret  com- 
mitments, if  I  could  for  a  minute.  I  mean, 
it's— 
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Mr.  Sisco:  John,  I  object  to  the  phrase 
"secret  commitments."  This  is  good  news- 
worthy phraseology.  This  is  not  secret  com- 
mitments. These  are  commitments  that  have 
been  undertaken.  They  are  private  commit- 
ments in  the  sense  that  they  are  confidential 
exchanges  between  two  governments.  This 
is  not  a  situation  where  the  Administration 
is  trying  to  make  some  secret  agreement  that 
it's  going  to  hide  from  the  American  people. 
And  I  think  this  phrase  is  such  a  misnomer 
that  I  think  that  frankly  we  ought  to — 

Mr.  Wallach:  But  Joe,  it's  a  misnomer  be- 
cause of  statements  such  as  the  following: 
Israeli  Defense  Minister  Shimon  Peres  say- 
ing 2U  hours  after  the  agreement  that  the 
secret  assurances  in  the  agreement  represent 
to  most  far-reaching  American  commitment 
to  Israel's  survival  short  of  an  actual  mutual 
defense  pact. 

Mr.  Sisco:  John,  look — 

Mr.  Wallach:  Don't  the  American  people 
deserve  to  know  what  in  fact  he  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Sisco:  But,  John,  I've  agreed  with  you. 
And  my  answer  is,  yes,  they  will  be  told. 
And  so  there  is  no  argument. 

Mr.  Wallach:  But  then  why  are  you  argu- 
ing with  my  talking  about  specifics  here 
and — 

Mr.  Sisco:  Simply  because  of  the  fact  that, 
as  I  explained  here  a  moment  ago  to  Martin, 
we  are  in  a  discussion  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  as  to  how 
these  undertakings  will  be  made  public.  I — 

Mr.  Wallach:  Aren't  you  talking  about 
sanitizing  the  assurances  for  the  American 
public?  I  come  back  to  my  original  question: 
Are  you  going  to  make  public  the  language 
of  these  commitments  so  the  American  pub- 
lic will  know,  for  example,  whether  the 
United  States  is  committed  simply  to  consult 
with  Israel  in  the  event  of  a  third-power  or 
Soviet  attack,  or  whether  we  are  committed 
to  coordinate  military  strategy — whatever 
that  may  mean — in  the  event  of  a  third- 
power  attack? 


Mr.  Sisco:  I — 

Mr.  Wallach:  This  is  a  semantic  difference 
but  an  important  difference. 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  am  confident,  John,  that  what 
will  be  made  public  will  be  the  undertakings 
of  the  United  States  in  a  very  clear-cut 
fashion. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  You  know,  John,  to  the 
Under  Secretary's  amazement,  I  want  to 
come  to  his  defense  on  this.  I  think  that  since 
he  is  in  the  process  of  discussing  this  with 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — the  [House'] 
Foreign  Affairs  is  now  called  International 
Relations,  I  believe — /  think  we  have  to  ac- 
cept that  the  process  is  ongoing  and  that  at 
the  moment  he  will  indeed  make  good  on  his 
promise  to  us  that  it  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Wallach:  But,  Martin,  if  I  can  dis- 
agree with  you.  The  Administration  is  ask- 
ing for  support  for  stationing  200  American 
civilian  technicians  in  sensitive  positions — 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Well,  I'm  going  to  come  to 
that. 

Mr.  Wallach:  — in  fact,  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  aware  of  what  the  secret  as- 
surances or  commitments  are. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Fair  enough — 

Mr.  Wallach:  And  in  fact  the  vote  will  be 
taken  on  this  very  crucial  part  of  the  agree- 
ment— and  don't  misunderstand  me;  I  think 
the  agreement  is  a  very  good  one — but  the 
vote  will  be  taken  before  the  public  is  aware 
of  what  in  fact  the  United  States  has  entered 
into. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  The  Under  Secretary  is 
delighted  that  you  and  I  are  arguing.  Let's 
move  to  that  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  don't  accept  the  assumption 
that  he's  just  made.  Both  committees  are  and 
will  be  fully  informed,  and  he's  made  an  as- 
sumption about  the  timing  of  the  publication 
of  these  matters  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  OK.  Well,  let's  go  to  the 
point.  The  200  or  150  American  technicians. 
Now,  as  you  know  one  of  the  criticisms  and 
one  of  the  analogies  that  has  been  made  was 
the  initial  American  commitment  in  Viet- 
Nam,  which  first  ivas  advisers,  then  led  to 
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military  and  then  to  an  enormous  involve- 
ment that  at  one  point  reached  550,000 
American  troops.  Do  you  see  any  kind  of  an 
analogy?  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  inaccu- 
rate analogy,  for  one  thing  ?  Are  those  Amer- 
icans going  to  be  in  jeopardy  in  such  a  sense 
that  it  could  lead  to  an  American  involve- 
ment in  any  fighting  that  might  break  out  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Martin,  I  am  very  glad  you 
raised  this,  because  this  is  certainly  under- 
standably on  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  I  might  add  that  it  was  very  much 
on  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  as  well. 

First,  let  me  say,  as  John  indicated,  these 
are  civilians.  They  will  be  playing  a  technical 
surveillance  role  in  the  passes,  not  along  the 
whole  line.  They  will  be  in  the  U.N.  buffer 
zone.  Actually,  they  will  be  between  the  two 
armies.  Now,  in  Viet-Nam,  as  you  well  know, 
we  had  military  rather  than  civilian,  and 
their  role  was  on  one  side  as  against  another. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  — committed  to  one  side. 

Mr.  Sisco:  — committed  to  one  side.  This 
is  an  impartial  role  between  the  two  sides  at 
the  request  of  the  two  sides.  It  is  not  the  role 
of  one  adversary  as  against  another,  but 
rather,  it's  an  impartial  peacekeeping  role  at 
the  request  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  Wallach:  Is  there  any  risk? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I'd  be  a  fool  to  say  to  you 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  risk  whatsoever. 
But  I  think  the  risk  is  indeed  very,  very 
minimal  in  terms  of  injury  to  our  personnel. 
We  have  written  into  this  agreement — this 
is  in  the  public  domain — that  the  United 
States  has  the  unilateral  right  to  withdraw 
these  minimal  number  of  personnel  if  the 
United  States,  that  is,  if  the  President  feels 
that  they  are  in  jeopardy  in  any  way.  And 
he  can  do  this  unilaterally,  Martin,  without 
informing  anyone.  Or — 

Mr.  Wallach:  Except  Senator  Church's — 

Mr.  Sisco:  —or  if,  in  another  situation,  if 
in  fact  we  feel  that  the  presence  is  no  longer 
necessary.  And  as  John  has  indicated,  we 
have  also  accepted  Senator  Church's  sugges- 
tion that  we  are  prepared  to  pull  them  out 
automatically  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 


Mr.  Wallach:  Is  there  any  protection  for 
them,  Joe,  if  in  the  unlikely  event  that  they 
get  shot  at,  are  they  allowed  to  protect  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Agronsky:  The  Palestinians,  for  ex- 
ample, who  have  already  [inaudible]  them- 
selves to  that. 

Mr.  Wallach:  Have  threatened,  that's 
right,  threatened  to  shoot  them.  But  aside 
from  the  Palestinian  threat,  are  the  U.N. 
troops  that  are  in  the  area  assigned  to  pro- 
tect these  men  in  any  way?  Is  this  part  of 
their — 

Mr.  Sisco:  The  U.N.  responsibility  in  the 
buffer  zone  is  to  police  that  zone  to  prevent 
any  hostile  activity  and,  obviously,  to  play 
this  buffer  role  between  the  two  sides. 

On  this  question  of  the  Palestinians,  Mar- 
tin, you  want  to  remember  that  this  huge 
buffer  zone  between  the  two  sides  is  unpopu- 
lated— plenty  of  sand,  with  no  more  than  a 
few  bedouins  here  and  there,  in  the  north 
perhaps  a  few  fishermen.  But  it  is  a  highly 
unpopulated  area;  moreover,  historically,  as 
you  well  know,  being  so  close  to  this  and  be- 
ing familiar  with  the  history,  there  have  not 
been  serious  guerrilla  problems  in  the  Sinai. 
The  guerrilla  problems  have  been  on  the 
Lebanese  border,  in  Syria,  Jordan,  and  so  on. 

The  chances  of  an  American  being  hurt  by 
a  guerrilla  are  infinitesimally  small,  in  my 
judgment,  because  it's  a  question  of  getting 
through  two  armies,  it's  a  question  of  getting 
through  a  U.N.  army,  if  you  will,  of  5,000. 
And  of  all  the  risks,  I  think  that's  a  very, 
very  minimal  risk — 

Mr.  Wallach:  Woidd  you  have  been  able 
to  get  the  agreement  without  in  a  sense 
volunteering  or  proposing  this  civilian  force 
for  the  passes? 

Mr.  Sisco:  John,  unfortunately,  I  don't 
believe  we  could  have.  And  it's  no  secret,  as 
you  well  know,  that  we  agreed  to  this  role 
of  Americans  very  reluctantly,  very  reluc- 
tantly. It  was  only  because  we  came  to  the 
judgment  that  unless  we  agreed,  that  there 
would  be  no  agreement  between  the  two  sides 
that  we  very  reluctantly  agreed,  although  it 
was  only  200  civilians. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Just  for  the  record,  can  I 
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follow  up,  John,  on  this  point.  Who  proposed 
it  initially?  The  indication  is  that  it  came 
from  Sadat  when  he  met  with  President  Ford 
at  Salzburg.  It  that  so? 

Mr.  Sisco:  It's  an  intricate  history,  but  I 
think  I  can  answer  it  for  you. 

The  Israelis,  as  you  know,  have  a  major 
strategic  intelligence  installation  at  a  place 
called  Um  Khushaib,  which  is  in  the  U.N. 
buffer  zone.  Now,  the  Israelis  were  very, 
very  anxious  that  they  not  only  retain  that 
installation  but  that  installation  be  operated 
by  Israelis. 

At  one  point  in  the  discussion,  President 
Sadat  did  indicate  that  his  preference  ob- 
viously was  for  the  installation  not  to  be 
there  at  all  in  the  buffer  zone.  But  at  one 
point  he  did  suggest  that  perhaps  Americans, 
and  even  the  United  Nations,  might  man  this 
station.  The  Israelis  did  not  agree  with  this, 
and  therefore  the  discussions  evolved  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  agreed,  as  it's  contained  in 
the  agreement,  that  there  would  be  one  stra- 
tegic early-warning  station  manned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Israelis.  Likewise  the  Egyp- 
tians would  have  the  right  to  build  one  not 
too  far  away  in  the  passes,  and  in  addition 
there  would  be  three  small  manned  tactical 
early-warning  stations  which  would  be 
manned  by  Americans. 

There  will  be  a  few  Americans  at  this 
large  strategic  station  of  the  Israelis;  there 
will  be  a  few  Americans  at  the  large  Egyp- 
tian installation ;  but  this  is  largely  in  a  cus- 
todial role.  The  Egyptians  will  in  fact  be 
operating  their  own.  Our  role  will  be  in  the 
manned  stations  in  early  warning. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  And  this  is  keyed  to  the 
[inaudible]  acceptance  on  both  sides  of  the — 

Mr.  Sisco:  Absolutely  keyed. 

Mr.  Wallach:  Martin,  I'd  like  to  get  into 
the  Soviet  attitude  toward  this  entire  pack- 
age. 

But  before  I  do,  I'd  like  to  clarify  one  thing 
that  you  said,  if  I  may.  You  said  that  the 
undertakings  that  America  has  made  will  be 
made  public.  The  Secretary  seemed  to  indi- 
cate yesterday  at  his  news  conference  that 
what  we  will  be  communicating  to*  Israel 
from  Egypt   in   terms   of  whether   or  not 


Egypt  will  relax  the  economic  boycott 
against  American  firms  that  also  deal  with 
Israel,  whether  Egypt  will  let  up  on  its 
propaganda  against  Israel  in  government- 
controlled  media,  whether  it  will  permit  some 
of  the  African  countries  which  may  want  to 
resume  relations  with  Israel  to  go  ahead  and 
do  so  or  not  at  least  actively  campaign 
against  them.  But  this  part  of  the  agreement 
will  not  be  made  public.  Is  that  accurate  or 
not? 

Mr.  Sisco:  The  American  commitments, 
our  undertakings,  will  be  made  public. 
Wherever  we  have  played  the  role  of  a  con- 
duit, where  we've  been  the  messenger,  if 
you  will,  between  one  side  and  another,  this 
falls,  in  our  judgment,  within  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  conduct  of  American  diplomacy 
and  that  record — we  will  respect  the  views 
of  the  parties  and  that  record  will  not  be 
made  public. 

Mr.  Wallach:  And  that  presumably  in- 
cludes the  commitment  by  Egypt  to  renew 
the  agreement  for  two  years  in  addition  to 
the  one  that — 

Mr.  Sisco:  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  the 
specifics  of  these,  John.  But  again  I  want  to 
reiterate — and  this  is  really  the  key  point — 
whatever  American  commitments,  whatever 
American  undertakings  were  assumed  in  re- 
lationship to  this  agreement  not  only  will 
have  been  submitted  to  both  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  but  it  will  be 
made  public  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Wallach:  I  want  to  go  on  with  the 
Soviet  thing,  because  I  really  think  that's 
important.  The  Secretary  met  with  the  high- 
est ranking  Soviet  diplomat  here  2U  hours 
after  he  got  back,  Mr.  [Yuly  M.]  Vorontsov. 
What  was  the  meeting  like,  Joe?  Was  it  icy? 
Was  it  cordial?  Was  it  civilized?  How  do  you 
assess  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  this  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Soviets.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  displeasure  which  has 
been  reflected  by  the  Soviets — in  my  judg- 
ment, more  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
than  with  the  substance.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Martin,  that  the  very  fact  that  America  has 
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been  the  one  who  has  been  asked  to  play  this 
impartial  third-party  role  between  the  two 
sides,  that  we've  brought  off  this  interim 
agreement — 

Mr.  Agronsky:  That  puts  their  nose  out  of 
joint.  You  would  think  they  would  try  to 
throw  a  monkey  wrench.  It's  a  diminution  of 
Soviet  influence. 

Mr.  Sisco:  On  the  other  hand,  I  myself  am 
pretty  well  convinced  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  Soviets  will  not  see  it  to  be  in  their  in- 
terests to  actually  be  obstructive  in  terms 
of  the  substance  of  the  agreement  itself.  I 
think  their  own  interest  is  such  that  they 
can't  really,  seriously,  derive  any  real  benefit 
from  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
might  create  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Wallach:  Do  they  gain  from  the  agree- 
ment, in  your  view? 

Mr.  Sisco:  My  judgment  is  that  not  only 
do  the  parties  and  the  peoples  in  the  area 
gain  from  the  agreement,  I  think  all  of  the 
major  powers  gain  because  to  the  degree  to 
which  this  contributes  to  stabilization,  I 
think  it  reduces  the  risk  of  confrontation 
between  the  two  of  us. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  We  only  have  a  moment  or 
two.  I'd  like  to  pursue  the  Russian  thing 
further  but  I  think  this  is  also  significant. 
Your  predecessor,  not  your  immediate  prede- 
cessor, but  George  Ball,  who  once  held  the 
office  you  hold,  in  a  very  critical  piece  in 
Newsweek  magazine  indicated  that  he 
thought  the  whole  step-by-step  thing  was 
wrong,  that  it  should  have  been  the  whole 
ball  of  wax  from  the  beginning.  He  made  the 
observation,  "No  matter  what  gestures  we 
may  make  in  the  weeks  ahead,  it  is  smoking 
opium  to  assume  we  can  go  farther  with 
step-by-step  diplomacy." 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  my  judgment  is  this:  that 
this  step  that  we've  achieved  creates  new  op- 
portunities for  diplomacy.  We  don't  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  We  think  there 
has  to  be  progress  on  other  fronts,  and  we 
intend  to  proceed  on  that  basis.  If  we  had 
moved — 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Have  we  proceeded  with 
Syria,  for  example? 


Mr.  Sisco:  We  have  begun,  we  talked  to 
President  Asad  twice  while  we  were  on  this 
mission,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Martin,  that 
we  will  be  consulting  with  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  order  to  keep  the  momentum  go- 
ing. If  we  had  gone  ahead  here  some  months 
ago  and  tried  to  achieve  an  overall  settle- 
ment, where  none  of  the  parties  were  really 
able  and  willing  to  face  up  to  the  key  funda- 
mental issues,  such  as  final  borders,  Jeru- 
salem, the  whole  question  of  the  Palestinians, 
I  think  we  would  have  had  chaos  here 
months  ago  rather  than  a  reasonably  favor- 
able circumstance  today. 

Mr.  Wallach:  Joe,  the  Secretary  said 
yesterday,  and  it  was  an  intriguing  com- 
ment, that  in  a  final  settlement  Soviet  par- 
ticipation will  be  important. 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Wallach:  Can  you  envisage  an  actual 
physical  Soviet  presence  in  some  form  in 
helping  to  guarantee  a  final  settlement? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  don't.  I  think  this  is  largely 
academic  at  the  moment. 


Under  Secretary  Sisco  Interviewed 
on   "Today"  Show 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  intervieu 
with  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affain 
Joseph  J.  Sisco  by  Douglas  Kiker  ano 
Richard  Valeriani  on  the  NBC  "Today"  shou 
on  September  11. 

Press   release   476  dated   September   11 

Mr.  Kiker:  Mr.  Sisco,  the  United  States  ii 
a  party  to  this  new  agreement  to  a  consider 
able  extent.  Parts  of  the  agreement  remain 
classified.  You  are  giving  those  classified  de 
tails  to  Members  of  Congress,  but  why  no\ 
disclose  all  parts  of  the  agreement  to  tht 
American  people?  Also,  why  not  disclose  tfa 
details  of  the  memorandum  of  agreemen 
which  the  United  States  and  Israel  signed. 

Mr.  Sisco:  Doug,  we  are  discussing  thi: 
matter,  as  you  know,  with  the  Senat< 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  well  as  witl 
the  House  International  Relations  Commit 
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tee.  We  have  made  available  the  American 
undertakings  on  a  classified  basis  to  the 
Senate  committee,  and  I  will  be  doing  the 
same  this  morning  with  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee.  Then  we  will 
discuss  as  to  how  these  things  will  be  made 
public.  What  I  want  to  say  to  you  is  that  any 
American  undertakings  in  connection  with 
this  agreement  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Will,  for  example,  Mr. 
Sisco,  the  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  that  the  United  States 
might  consult  with  Israel  if  it  is  attacked  by 
an  outside  party — will  that  sort  of  thing  be 
made  public?  Public  in  the  sense  that  it  xvill 
be  made  to  the  American  public  and  not  just 
to  congressional  committees? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Whatever  constitutes  an  under- 
taking will  be  made  public — I  do  not  want 
to  comment  specifically  on  any  one  element, 
but  I  am  quite  confident  that  when  all  of  this 
is  made  public  that  it  will  be  fully  under- 
stood and  I  think  that  we  will  go  ahead  and 
complete  these  discussions  with  the  two 
committees  and,  hopefully,  move  on  to  that. 

Mr.  Kiker:  It  has  been  said  that  we  don't 
really  know  how  much  new  economic  and 
military  aid  is  involved  in  this — we  do  know 
it  is  going  to  be  considerable  and  that  it  is 
going  to  both  sides,  especially  to  Israel. 
Critics  say  that  the  United  States  bought 
this  agreement  by  sweetening  the  pot,  by 
throwing,  in  effect,  billions  of  dollars  or 
more  additional  aid  to  Israel.  Are  we  buying 
peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Not  at  all,  Doug.  First  let  me 
say  that  the  figures  I  have  seen  in  the  press 
for  Israel — that  we  will  be  committing  well 
in  excess  of  $3  billion — these  figures  are 
highly  exaggerated.  That  is  the  first  point 
I  want  to  make.  Secondly,  the  figure  will  be 
substantial.  We  will  be  submitting  a  figure — 
the  President  will — as  part  of  the  overall 
aid  package,  as  well  as  assistance  figures  for 
the  Arabs. 

When  I  hear  the  word  that  we  are  "buy- 
ing" this  agreement  I  ask  myself  a  couple  of 
important  questions:  What  would  be  the  al- 
ternative if  this  agreement  were  not 
achieved?  I  happen  to  believe  that  if  this 
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agreement  had  not  been  achieved  there  would 
be  a  high  degree  of  possibility  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  costs  absolutely  astro- 
nomical ;  even  if  there  were  not  a  war  in  the 
Middle  East  there  would  be  circumstances  of 
high  tension,  of  the  likelihood  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  embargo,  for  example,  with  all 
of  the  repercussions  in  this  country,  a  world- 
wide depression.  I  think  that  as  soon  as  we 
submit  this  figure,  I  think  quite  frankly,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  real  bargain  for  peace. 

Mr.  Kiker:  But  you  are  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  getting  Congress  to  approve  this 
much  money,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Not  on  the  basis  of  consulta- 
tions that  the  Secretary  and  I  have  been  in- 
volved in.  Yes,  understandably,  we  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Congress  realize  that 
when  substantial  amounts  of  money  are  in- 
volved, we — all  of  us  as  citizens — have  to 
pay  for  this.  But  I  see,  first  of  all,  strong 
support  for  the  agreement  itself,  and  I  see 
a  good  deal  of  understanding  in  terms  of 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  helpful  to 
the  countries  in  the  area. 

And  I  would  add  one  other  thing,  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  the  Israeli  aspects. 
You  go  back  a  few  months  ago ;  shortly  after 
the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  last 
March,  you  will  recall  that  76  Senators 
signed  a  letter  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  assistance  for  Israel.  We  have  been,  as 
you  well  know,  committed  to  the  survival  of 
Israel  for  a  long  time. 

And  I  think  the  other  question  one  would 
ask  is:  What  would  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  in  any  circumstance? 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Do  you  have  a  fallback 
position?  What  if  Congress  does  not  approve 
the  stationing  of  American  technicians  in 
the  Sinai,  or  what  if  Congress  approves  only 
a  billion  dollars  instead  of  $2  billion  for 
Israel? 

Mr.  Sisco:  On  the  first  aspect,  I  expect 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  surveillance  sys- 
tem in  the  passes.  Therefore  I  think  this 
question  is  very  academic  indeed.  Secondly, 
while  a  number  of  these  discussions  with  re- 
spect to  assistance  have  been  in  the  environs 
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surrounding  the  discussions  with  respect  to 
the  negotiations,  there  is  no  preconditional- 
ity  involved.  I  am  confident  that  the  right 
kind  of  action  is  going  to  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  on  both  counts. 

Mr.  Kiker:  Tell  us  about  these  technicians. 
We  are  told  that  they  will  not  be  provided  by 
the  CIA;  we  are  told  they  will  not  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Defense  Department.  So  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  two  things.  Where  are 
they  going  to  come  from?  And  secondly,  we 
are  also  told  it  will  cost  upward  of  $200  mil- 
lion to  station  men  and  equipment  in  those 
passes.  How  much  will  it  cost,  and  where  will 
the  technicians  come  from? 

Mr.  Sisco:  The  second  question  I  can't 
give  the  answer  to  in  precise  terms  because 
we  are  looking  at  the  financial  costs  at  the 
present  time,  and  again,  I  think  that  figure 
is  excessive. 

These  are  going  to  be  civilians.  We  haven't 
made  up  our  minds  as  to  how  they  will  be 
recruited.  They  are  people  that  will  have  to 
have,  obviously,  a  technical  competence  be- 
cause what  is  involved  here  are  three  manned 
early-warning  stations  and  you  have  got  to 
have  people  who  have  this  kind  of  technical 
capacity.  But  you  are  right:  they  are  not 
going  to  be  Defense  Department  people. 
However,  we  just  haven't  made  up  our  minds 
where  these  will  come  from.  We  are  looking 
into  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Kiker:  The  PLO  [Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization]  already  has  said  they  will 
go  in  and  kill  them,  that  that  is  what  should 
be  done.  Critics  of  this  thing  say  we  are 
going  right  into  another  Viet-Nam,  starting 
out  with  technicians  and  ending  up  who 
knows  where.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about 
that? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  do,  because,  first  of  all,  so 
far  as  any  danger  to  the  Americans  in  these 
passes  from  guerrillas  or  Palestinians,  I 
think  it  is  very  far-fetched  and  very  minimal 
indeed.  The  U.S.  personnel  are  located  in  the 
U.N.  buffer  zone  between  two  armies.  As 
you  know,  Doug,  there  has  never  really  been 
the  guerrilla  problem  in  the  Sinai.   It  has 


always  been  on  the  Lebanese  side  and  the 
Syrian  side.  And  therefore  the  possibility 
of  some  guerrilla  activity  getting  at  the 
Americans  is  most  minimal  indeed.  I  think 
it  is  as  little  a  risk  as  one  can  imagine,  and 
so  I  can't  get  really  too  concerned. 

I  am  also  very  glad  that  you  raised  this 
question  of  the  analogy  to  Viet-Nam,  and  it 
is  understandable.  The  Americans  say  to 
themselves,  having  gone  through  the  anguish 
that  we  have — what  about  this,  we  are  start- 
ing out  with  200  civilians  and  is  this  going 
to  grow  as  was  the  case  in  Viet-Nam?  You 
have  got  to  remember  that  in  Viet-Nam  these 
were  military  forces,  military  advisers  on 
one  side  committed  to  one  adversary  as 
against  another  and  very  directly  involved. 
This  is  an  impartial  peacekeeping  role  of 
200  civilians  there  at  the  request  of  both 
sides — they  are  not  military  forces,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  performing  a  technical  sur- 
veillance function.  I  think  the  analogy  is 
completely  different. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Doesn't  the  agreement,  in 
effect,  make  the  United  States  a  guarantor  of 
peace,  with  the  technicians,  with  the  prom- 
ises communicated  to  both  sides,  with  the 
promise  of  aid? 

Mr.  Sisco:  "A  guarantor"  is  much  too 
strong  a  term.  Obviously  we  are  involved  on 
the  basis  of  a  presence.  Obviously  we  are  in- 
volved as  the  result  of  the  fact  we  have  been 
the  principal  negotiators  at  the  request  of 
both  sides.  But  I  want  to  stress  with  respect 
to  this  presence,  we  have  written  into  the 
agreement,  as  you  know,  that  the  United 
States  has  the  unilateral  right  to  withdraw 
if  the  President  decides  that  any  American 
is  in  jeopardy,  and  for  that  matter,  he  has 
the  right  to  withdraw  the  Americans  if  he 
feels  our  role  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Mr.  Kiker:  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of 
things  about  what  happens  from  this  point 
on.  For  example,  Sadat  now  says  that  ships 
bearing  Israeli  goods  which  are  not  military 
goods  may  go  through  the  Suez  Canal.  When 
do  you  expect  that  to  happen  and  do  yon 
really  expect  that  to  happen?  Secondly,  1 
gather  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli 
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forces  will  take  place  during  the  next  five 
months.  Do  you  think  that  Israel  will  really 
meet  this  force  deployment  on  time? 

Mr.  Sisco:  On  your  second  question,  I  do. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  will  not  take 
place  within  the  time  frame  that  has  been 
agreed  to.  As  you  know,  the  working  group 
of  Egypt  and  Israel  is  meeting  in  Geneva 
right  now.  What  they  are  doing,  they  are 
working  out  the  details  of  implementation. 
Our  hope  and  expectation  is  that  they  will 
wind  up  these  discussions  in  roughly  about 
10  days. 

Once  they  sign  this  protocol  that  gives  all 
the  details  of  implementation,  very  much  the 
same  as  in  the  disengagement  agreement  of 
1974,  then  the  implementation  will  begin. 
The  implementation,  I  think,  will  begin  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  south  as  it  relates 
to  the  oilfields,  and  then  subsequently  as  it 
relates  to  the  north,  getting  at  the  key  ques- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  Egyptian  forces 
into  the  U.N.  zone  as  well  as  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Israeli  forces  out  of  the  passes.  This 
is  to  be  completed  within  five  months,  and  I 
have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  doubt  that  this 
will  take  place  in  that  time  frame. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  And  the  Israeli  cargoes? 

Mr.  Sisco:  On  the  Israeli  cargoes,  as  Doug 
rightly  has  said,  that  is  an  explicit  commit- 
ment in  the  agreement  itself.  It  has  been 
made  public.  I  can't  give  you  a  specific  time 
in  terms  of  when  that  will  be  exercised.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  any  commitment 
made  in  the  agreement  by  one  side  or  the 
other — that  each  side  has  gone  into  this 
agreement,  as  difficult  as  it  was  to  negotiate, 
in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Apart  from  the  agreement 
itself,  has  the  United  States  made  any  kind 
of  a  commitment,  or  have  any  kind  of  an 
understanding  with  Syria  that  we  will  now 
make  a  major  effort  to  arrange  negotiations 
between  Syria  and  Israel  on  the  Golan 
Heights  ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Understanding,  no.  But  we  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  all  concerned  that  we 


are  prepared  to  undertake  a  further  serious 
effort  to  try  to  get  negotiations  going  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel,  either  within  diplo- 
matic channels  in  the  first  instance — which 
was  the  way  we  prepared  the  groundwork 
for  this  latest  agreement — and  we  don't 
even  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  Geneva 
conference  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  point  is  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  momentum  can  be  lost.  We  think  it  is 
important  that  there  be  no  diplomatic  void, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  ready 
to  be  helpful  to  the  parties  either  in  a  multi- 
lateral framework  or  a  bilateral  framework, 
if  this  is  their  desire. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  So  there  will  be  another 
shuttle  in  March  is  what  you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  I  wouldn't  make  that  kind 
of  a  rash  prediction,  Dick. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  relat- 
ing to  international  transportation  by  air.  Done  at 
Warsaw  October  12,  1929.  Entered  into  force 
February  13,  1933;  for  the  United  States  October 
29,  1934.  49  Stat.  3000. 
Accessions  deposited:  Iran,  July  8,  1975;  Sudan, 

February  11,  1975. 
Notifications  that  they  continue  to  be  bound:  Ba- 
hamas, May  15,  1975;  Lesotho,  April  29,  1975. 

Coffee 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement  1968.  Approved  by  the 
International  Coffee  Council  at  London  April  14, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1973.  TIAS 
7809. 

Notification  of  separate  memberhip :  Australia  for 
Papua  New  Guinea,  June  23,  1975. 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
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extended,  with  annex.  Approved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  at  London  September  26, 
1974.1 

Applicable    to:    Papua    New    Guinea,    March    26, 
1975. 

Load   Lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  on  load 
lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720).  Adopted  at 
London  October  12,  1971.1 

Acceptance    deposited:    German    Democratic    Re- 
public, August  15,  1975. 

Narcotic   Drugs 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President :  August  29,  1975. 

Ocean   Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution  by 
dumping   of  wastes    and   other   matter,   with   an- 
nexes. Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  and 
Washington  December  29,  1972. 
Ratification  deposited:  Panama,  July  31,  1975. 
Corrected  entry -into -force  date:  August  30,  1975. 

Oil    Pollution 

International    convention    on    civil    liability    for    oil 
pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29, 
1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1975.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Monaco,  August  21,   1975. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  with 
final  protocol  signed  at  Vienna  July  10,  1964 
(TIAS  5881),  as  amended  by  additional  protocol, 
general  regulations  with  final  protocol  and  annex, 
and  the  universal  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Tokyo 
November  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1971, 
except  for  article  V  of  the  additional  protocol, 
which  entered  into  force  January  1,  1971.  TIAS 
7150. 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  May  27,  1975. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  with  final  protocol  signed  at 
Vienna  July  10,  1964  (TIAS  5881).  Signed  at 
Tokyo  November  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  July 
1,  1971,  except  for  article  V  which  entered  into 
force  January  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Ratification  deposited:  Nepal,  June  6,  1975. 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
with  final  protocol  and  annex  and  the  Universal 
Postal  Convention  with  final  protocol  and  detailed 
regulations.  Signed  at  Tokyo  November  14,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  July  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Approval  deposited:  Nepal,  September  19,  1974. 


Safety  at  Sea 

International   convention   for  the   safety  of  life   at 
sea.  Done  at  London  June  17,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  May  26,  1965.  TIAS  5780,  6284. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Oman,  August  20,  1975. 

BILATERAL 


Afghanistan 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  technical 
cooperation  program  agreement  of  June  30,  1953. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kabul  July  7  and 
August  12,  1975.  Entered  into  force  August  12, 
1975;  effective  June  30,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

8  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Bahrain 

Agreement  implementing  articles  8  and  11  of  the 
agreement  of  December  23,  1971  (TIAS  7263), 
relating  to  the  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Middle  East  Force  in  Bahrain.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Manama  July  31,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  July  31,  1975. 

Chile 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  certain  debts  owed  to,  guaranteed 
or  insured  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
its  agencies,  with  annexes  and  statement.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  3,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  September  8,  1975. 

Dominican    Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  of  fresh,  chilled 
or  frozen  meat  of  cattle,  goats  and  sheep,  except 
lambs,  during  calendar  year  1975.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Santo  Domingo  April  21  and 
June  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  6,  1975. 

Egypt 

Agreement  relating  to  the  clearance  of  mines  and 
unexploded  ordnance  from  the  Port  Said  area 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  April  13  and  25, 
1974  (TIAS  7882),  on  the  clearance  of  mines. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  July  6  and 
August  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force  August  21, 
1975. 

International   Labor  Office 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  to  reimburse  the 
International  Labor  Office  for  reimbursement  of 
personnel  subject  to  payment  of  United  States 
income  tax.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Geneva  April  15  and  May  16,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  May  16,  1975,  effective  January  1,  1975. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  November  23,  1974 
(TIAS  7971),  with  minutes.  Signed  at  Islamabad 
August  7,  1975.  Entered  into  force  August  7,  1975. 
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Global  Peace,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  United  States 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger1 


Ohio  has  been  described  as  the  heart  of 
Middle  America  and  the  breeding  ground  of 
Presidents.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
have  here  today  such  outstanding  represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  the  Midwest  as  Con- 
gressmen Clancy,  Kindness,  and  Gradison 
and  two  Senators  who  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  in  public  service  as  to  merit  men- 
tion as  potential  nominees  for  the  highest 
position  in  the  land. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  with  Sena- 
tor Taft,  who  in  every  respect  brings  credit 
and  added  distinction  to  his  esteemed  family 
and  his  beloved  city. 

John  Glenn  made  a  great  contribution  to 
his  country  and  to  mankind  before  he  came 
to  Washington  and  is  destined  for  another 
distinguished  career  in  the  service  of  the 
nation. 

And  as  for  me,  the  privilege  of  talking  to 
five  Members  of  Congress  who  have  no  op- 
portunity either  to  talk  back  or  to  question 
me  makes  the  trip  alone  worthwhile.  [Laugh- 
er and  applause.] 

As  America  enters  its  200th  year  as  a 
free  nation,  our  role  has  grown  central  to 
the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world.  We 
have  become  the  engine  of  the  global  econ- 
omy, the  rock  of  security  for  those  who 
share  our  values,  the  creative  force  in  build- 
ing international  institutions,  and  the  pio- 
neer in  science  and  technology. 

1  Made  on  Sept.  16  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  before  a 
dinner  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  11  other  area  organiza- 
tions (text  of  the  four  introductory  paragraphs  from 
press  release  482 A;  balance  of  address  from  press 
release  482). 


Americans  have  carried  the  burdens  of 
world  leadership  for  a  generation.  They  have 
done  so  with  dedication  and  good  will  but, 
understandably,  they  ask  when  and  if  their 
labors  can  cease.  They  want  to  know  what 
our  purposes  are  in  international  affairs. 
They  sense  that  the  world  needs  us,  but  they 
ask:  Do  we  need  the  world? 

The  past  three  decades  have  taught  us 
that  our  commitment  to  global  leadership  is 
not  an  act  of  choice,  but  a  recognition  of 
reality.  Awesome  weapons  can  span  conti- 
nents in  minutes.  The  international  economic 
system  thrives  or  declines  as  one.  Conflict  in 
faraway  regions  has  vast  political,  security, 
and  economic  repercussions  here  at  home. 
Communication  makes  us  instantly  aware  of 
developments  in  every  corner  of  the  globe — 
of  the  travels  of  diplomats,  the  movement  of 
troops,  or  the  hunger  of  little  children.  World 
peace  and  American  security,  global  well- 
being  and  American  prosperity,  have  become 
virtually  inseparable. 

The  past  three  decades  have  also  taught 
us  that  our  contribution  is  indispensable. 
We  cannot  solve  every  problem,  but  few  so- 
lutions are  possible  without  us.  Other  coun- 
tries must  do  more,  but  we  cannot  ignore 
the  responsibility  that  rests  on  us.  If  we  do 
not  help  resist  aggression,  if  we  do  not  work 
for  a  dynamic  world  economy,  if  we  do  not 
promote  liberty  and  justice,  no  other  nation 
can — at  least  no  other  nation  that  shares  our 
values. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  how 
they  have  met  this  challenge.  Through  five 
Administrations  of  both  political  parties  we 
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led  in  assisting  Europe  and  Japan  recover 
from  the  devastation  of  the  Second  World 
War.  We  helped  create  a  trading  and  mone- 
tary system  that  has  spread  prosperity  in 
our  own  land  and  around  the  world.  We 
forged  alliances  with  the  major  democracies 
that  have  kept  the  global  peace  for  a  genera- 
tion. We  have  mediated  and  helped  resolve 
conflicts.  We  have  fed  the  hungry,  educated 
men  and  women  from  other  lands,  and  wel- 
comed those  who  fled  oppression  to  our 
shores.  With  all  humility  we  can  say  that  no 
other  nation  in  history  has  made  comparable 
efforts  on  such  a  scale. 

The  Design  of  Global  Peace 

But  history  has  rewarded  our  exertions 
with  new  challenges.  The  world  has  been 
transformed  over  the  30  years  since  World 
War  II  partly  because  of  the  success  of  this 
nation's  policies. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  postwar  period, 
we  were  militarily  and  economically  the 
world's  predominant  power.  Our  allies  were 
recovering;  new  nations  were  just  coming 
into  being;  potential  adversaries  were  re- 
strained by  our  nuclear  supremacy. 

Today's  world  is  radically  different.  The 
industrialized  nations  are  strong  and  self- 
confident;  our  alliances  are  cooperative  en- 
deavors between  equals.  We  have  preserved 
the  world  balance  of  power — but  in  the 
process  both  superpowers  have  acquired  the 
capacity  to  destroy  civilized  life  in  a  matter 
of  hours.  The  growth  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic system  has  spread  economic  power 
more  widely  among  the  new  nations;  they 
seek  a  greater  role  in  international  affairs 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  world  economy. 

The  United  States  remains  the  largest 
single  factor  in  international  affairs.  But  we 
must  learn  what  most  other  nations  in  his- 
tory have  known:  that  one  country  can 
neither  escape  from  the  world  nor  dominate 
it.  We  can  no  longer  overwhelm  problems 
with  our  resources.  We  no  longer  have  the 
luxury  of  simple  choices. 

Thus,  beyond  the  issues  that  make  daily 
headlines,  we  have  sought  to  conduct  a  for- 
eign policy  that  takes  account  of  the  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  international  order. 


We  cannot  afford  oscillation  between  ex- 
tremes of  crusading  and  isolation.  We  must 
maintain  a  steady  course  which  offers  hope 
for  long-term  international  stability  and 
progress,  a  course  which  Americans  can  sup- 
port, which  gives  courage  to  our  allies  and 
pause  to  our  adversaries. 

Our  first  priority  is  the  vigor  of  our  alli- 
ances with  the  great  democracies  of  the  At- 
lantic community  and  Japan.  We  formed 
these  ties  a  generation  ago  to  protect  weaker 
friends  against  military  danger.  Today  we 
work  together  as  equals  on  issues  going  far 
beyond  security.  We  have  coordinated  our 
efforts  to  ease  tensions  with  the  East;  we 
have  built  new  institutions  of  energy  co- 
operation; we  have  developed  common  ap- 
proaches to  the  developing  countries.  And  we 
have  begun  to  harmonize  our  economic  poli- 
cies to  move  together  toward  noninflationary 
economic  recovery.  The  vitality  of  Western 
democracy  and  the  solidarity  of  our  alli- 
ances are  an  essential  factor  of  global  sta- 
bility. 

On  the  basis  of  allied  cohesion  and 
strength,  we  have  also  sought  to  place  our 
relations  with  the  Communist  countries  on 
a  more  stable  and  long-term  basis.  For  30 
years,  mankind's  hopes  for  peace  and  its 
fear  of  war  have  turned  on  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today  strategic  nuclear  parity  has  trans- 
formed international  politics.  Your  govern- 
ment— in  any  Administration — must  man- 
age a  basic  conflict  of  values  and  interests 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  shadow  of  nu- 
clear holocaust.  Never  before  in  history  have 
the  weapons  of  war  been  so  devastating — 
and  so  ill  suited  to  the  pursuit  of  spe- 
cific policy  objectives.  Therefore  the  United 
States  has  engaged  the  Soviet  Union  in  nego- 
tiations on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arma- 
ments. We  have  solved  political  disputes  such 
as  Berlin  and  restrained  great-power  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  to  give  both  sides  a 
continuing  stake  in  positive  political  rela- 
tions. We  have  begun  more  normal  contacts 
in  trade  and  scientific,  technical,  and  cul- 
tural exchanges.  And  we  have  regularized 
our  consultations  at  the  highest  level. 

The  necessity  of  coexistence  in  the  shadow 
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of  nuclear  peril  does  not  mean  a  coincidence 
of  moral  purpose.  This  country  knows  the 
moral  difference  between  freedom  and  tyr- 
anny. But  we  shall  also  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons, 
peace,  too,  is  a  moral  imperative.  We  shall 
insist  on  reciprocity,  but  we  believe  that  in- 
centives for  cooperation  and  penalties  for 
intransigence  are  more  effective  than  rhe- 
torical posturing.  We  shall  keep  our  military 
strength  second  to  none;  but  we  will  not 
succumb  to  the  illusion  that  military  power 
offers  the  final  answer  to  international  prob- 
lems. 

On  the  basis  of  firmness  and  flexibility, 
strength  and  willingness  to  negotiate,  we 
shall  strive  to  moderate  conflicts  and  to  bring 
a  more  secure  world  to  future  generations. 

As  we  have  maintained  alliance  cohesion 
and  begun  to  ease  tensions  with  the  Com- 
munist powers,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  spectrum  of  international  issues 
before  us:  the  future  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries. 
The  vast  and  growing  problems  of  energy, 
food,  raw  materials,  and  economic  develop- 
ment now  face  us  in  all  their  complexity,  as 
the  fundamental  issues  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  20th  century. 

These  problems  are  not  technical,  or  at 
bottom  even  economic.  They  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  question  of  international  order: 
whether  the  world  can  accommodate  the 
needs  of  all  nations,  whether  countries  will 
regulate  their  affairs  by  cooperation  or  by 
confrontation,  whether  international  rela- 
tions will  reflect  the  search  for  mutual  bene- 
fit and  common  progress  or  turn  into  tests 
of  strength.  The  United  States  is  in  a  better 
position  than  any  other  nation  to  go  it  alone 
or  to  face  such  a  test  of  strength,  but  we 
know  that  ultimately  the  whole  world  will 
suffer. 

The  United  States  has  made  its  position 
clear.  At  the  U.N.  special  session  called  to 
discuss  these  issues  two  weeks  ago,  I  pledged 
our  country  to  a  cooperative,  understanding 
approach.  I  said  that  we  are  prepared  to  work 
with  other  nations  to  put  the  technological 
and  economic  genius  of  the  modern  age  into 
the  service  of  all  mankind.  The  United  States 
is   convinced    that    the    developed    and    the 
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developing  nations  working  together  can 
achieve  through  cooperation  what  neither 
can  extort  through  economic  warfare  or  ideo- 
logical pressure — economic  advance  for  all 
our  peoples. 

In  this  spirit,  the  United  States  presented 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  program  for 
economic  and  social  cooperation  to  the  spe- 
cial session.  These  proposals  and  this  atti- 
tude will  guide  us  in  future  discussions  with 
the  less  developed  nations.  The  results  at 
the  special  session  which  just  concluded  to- 
day were  constructive.  Discussions  took  place 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  the  final  docu- 
ment produced  considerable  convergence  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  developing 
countries  and  the  outlines  of  a  consumer 
program  of  action. 

Cooperation  must  remain  a  two-way  street. 
If  nations  wield  their  special  strengths  as 
weapons,  the  promise  of  global  progress  will 
give  way  to  the  perils  of  global  confronta- 
tion. 

The  most  critical  immediate  issue,  of 
course,  is  the  question  of  the  price  of  oil. 
We  and  our  partners  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  have  already  taken  major 
steps  to  conserve  oil  and  to  establish  finan- 
cial structures  that  will  help  us  cope  with 
the  impact  of  rising  oil  prices.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done;  but  the  United  States, 
in  cooperation  with  other  industrial  nations, 
will  make  a  determined  effort  to  reverse  the 
conditions  that  have  enabled  oil  prices  to  be 
set  unilaterally.  The  United  States  can  not 
and  will  not  entrust  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic destiny  to  decisions  made  elsewhere. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  seek 
a  new  relationship  with  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions. We  ought  to  be  partners,  not  adver- 
saries. Consumers  must  have  reliable  access 
to  oil  supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  To  invest 
their  new  oil  wealth,  the  producers  must  be- 
come major  importers  of  our  products.  We 
are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  oil  producers 
in  linking  our  economies  on  equitable  terms. 

Next  month  the  oil  producers,  developing 
countries,  and  industrial  countries  will  meet 
to  launch  a  dialogue  on  energy,  raw  mate- 
rials, development,  and  finance  first  proposed 
by  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  of  France. 
We  have  worked  hard  to  make  these  meet- 
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ings  possible.  We  will  work  hard  to  make 
them  a  success.  They  provide  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  new  constructive  relation- 
ships in  the  world  economy. 

But  another  oil  price  rise  would  severely 
jeopardize  these  hopes.  It  could  set  off  a  re- 
lentless sequence  of  action  and  reaction,  to 
the  detriment  of  all  countries,  developed  and 
developing.  This  vicious  cycle  must  be  avoid- 
ed. The  possibilities  of  a  cooperative  world 
order  depend  upon  it. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

There  is  no  more  vivid  example  of  the 
stake  that  we  have  in  the  world  around  us, 
and  the  decisive  contribution  that  this  na- 
tion can  make,  than  the  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  Congress  is  now  deliberating  on  the 
recent  Egyptian-Israeli  agreement.  As  it  does 
so,  it  is  important  for  the  American  people 
to  understand  why  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved, what  strategy  we  have  pursued,  the 
significance  of  the  agreement,  and  where  we 
will  go  from  here. 

The  Middle  East  lies  at  the  crossroads  of 
three  continents.  Because  of  the  area's  stra- 
tegic importance  and  because  it  provides  the 
energy  on  which  much  of  the  world  depends, 
outside  powers  have  continued  to  involve 
themselves  in  its  conflicts,  often  competi- 
tively. 

For  the  United  States  a  diplomatic  role  in 
the  Middle  East  is  not  a  preference,  but  a 
matter  of  vital  interest: 

— Because  of  our  historical  and  moral  com- 
mitment to  the  survival  and  security  of 
Israel ; 

— Because  of  our  important  concerns  in 
the  Arab  world,  an  area  of  more  than  150 
million  people  and  the  site  of  the  world's 
largest  oil  reserves; 

— Because  perpetual  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  would  severely  strain  our  relations  with 
our  most  important  allies  in  Europe  and 
Japan ; 

— Because  upheaval  in  the  Middle  East 
jeopardizes  the  world's  hopes  for  economic 
recovery,  threatening  the  well-being  of  the 
industrial  nations  and  the  hopes  of  the  de- 
veloping world;  and 
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— Because  tension  in  the  Middle  East  in- 
creases the  prospect  of  direct  U.S.-Soviet 
confrontation  with  its  attendant  nuclear  risk. 

Each  successive  Middle  East  crisis  has 
presented  us  with  painful  choices  between 
our  many  commitments  and  interests.  And 
each  successive  crisis  accelerates  the  trends 
of  radicalism  in  the  area,  putting  greater 
pressures  on  America's  friends  in  the  mod- 
erate Arab  world,  and  heightening  all  the 
tensions  and  dangers. 

The  stake  of  every  American  in  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  was  dramatically  and  con- 
cretely illustrated  by  the  Middle  East  war 
of  1973: 

—The  oil  embargo,  coupled  with  the  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] price  increases,  cost  Americans  half  a 
million  jobs  and  over  $10  billion  in  national 
output.  It  added  at  least  five  percentage 
points  to  the  price  index,  contributing  to  the 
worst  inflation  since  World  War  II.  It  set  the 
stage  for  a  serious  worldwide  recession,  from 
which  we  are  only  now  recovering  two  years 
later. 

— Partly  because  of  their  greater  depend- 
ence on  Middle  East  oil,  our  principal  allies 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  separated  from 
us  over  Middle  East  policy,  in  the  most 
serious  strain  in  our  alliances  since  they 
were  founded. 

— The  1973  crisis  tested  the  course  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  leading  us  briefly  to  the 
verge  of  confrontation  in  the  October  24 
alert. 

The  October  war  also  set  in  train  momen- 
tum that  is  now  irreversible.  Events  can  be 
channeled  toward  diplomatic  progress,  or 
they  can  pull  us  headlong  toward  another 
war. 

This  is  why  the  United  States  since  Octo- 
ber 1973  has  been  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting a  peaceful  solution. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties. 
The  Middle  East  has  seen  more  than  its 
share  of  dashed  hopes  and  disappointment. 
But  progress  depends  crucially — even  de- 
cisively—on the  United  States.  Time  and 
again  the  parties  have  turned  to  us  for 
mediation.  Time  and  again  we  have  acceded 
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to  these  requests  because  we  are  convinced 
that  stagnation  invites  disaster.  The  next 
Middle  East  war  will  pose  greater  risks, 
complexities,  and  dangers  and  cause  more 
dislocations  than  any  previous  conflict. 

What,  then,  has  been  our  approach? 

For  nearly  three  decades  it  was  axiomatic 
that  all  issues  pertaining  to  all  the  countries 
involved  had  to  be  addressed  comprehen- 
sively: the  final  frontiers  of  Israel  and  the 
reciprocal  guarantees  of  peace  of  the  Arab 
states,  the  future  of  the  Palestinians,  the 
status  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  question  of  in- 
ternational guarantees  should  all  be  con- 
sidered together. 

But  for  30  years  it  proved  nearly  impos- 
sible even  to  begin  the  process  of  negotia- 
tion. Every  attempt  to  discuss  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  failed — from  the  partition  plan, 
to  the  Lausanne  conference  [1949],  to  the 
Rogers  plan  and  the  Four-Power  talks  of 
1969  and  1970,  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
deliberations.  To  discuss  simultaneously  is- 
sues of  such  complexity,  between  countries 
whose  deep  mutual  mistrust  rejected  even 
the  concept  of  compromise,  was  futile  until 
a  minimum  of  confidence  had  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  long  history  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  it  is  a  new  and  relatively  recent  de- 
velopment that  opinion  in  the  Arab  world 
has  begun  to  think  in  terms  of  recognizing 
a  sovereign  Israel  and  that  Israel  has  begun 
to  sae  peace  as  a  tangible  goal  rather  than 
a  distant  dream. 

The  United  States  therefore  concluded  that 
instead  of  seeking  to  deal  with  all  problems 
at  once,  we  should  proceed  step  by  step  with 
the  parties  prepared  to  negotiate  and  on 
the  issues  where  some  room  for  maneuver 
seemed  possible.  We  believed  that  once  the 
parties  began  a  negotiating  process  they 
would  develop  a  stake  in  success.  Solutions 
to  problems  more  easily  negotiable  would 
build  mutual  confidence.  On  each  side  a  sense 
would  grow  that  negotiations  could  produce 
benefits  and  that  agreements  would  be  kept 

-agreements  that  could  become  building 
blocks  for  a  final  peace. 

Ultimately  we  expected  that  the  step-by- 
step  process  would  bring  about,  for  the  first 
time,  the  basic  political  conditions  needed  for 
the  overall  settlement  called  for  by  Security 


Council  Resolution  338.  This  remains  our 
goal. 

Progress  since  the  October  war  has  been 
without  precedent  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Security  Council 
Resolution  338  launched  a  negotiating  proc- 
ess and  the  first  Geneva  Conference.  Agree- 
ments to  separate  the  opposing  forces  and 
establish  U.N.  buffer  zones  to  strengthen  the 
cease-fire  were  successfully  negotiated  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  in  January  1974  and 
between  Syria  and  Israel  in  May  1974. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  was  crucial 
in  helping  the  parties  reach  these  agree- 
ments. It  reflected  the  fact  that  only  we  had 
developed  strong  relationships  of  trust  with 
all  parties.  Major  Arab  countries  that  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
in  1967  moved  in  1973  and  1974  to  restore 
their  ties  with  us,  creating  a  new  climate  of 
confidence  and  thereby  the  conditions  for 
progress.  And  our  traditional  friendship  with 
Israel  has  been  reinforced  in  the  crucible  of 
crisis  and  the  long  months  of  close  associa- 
tion in  negotiations. 

The  momentum  of  progress  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1974:  first 
by  our  Presidential  succession,  then  by  the 
decision  of  the  Arab  summit  at  Rabat  which 
made  negotiations  over  the  West  Bank  im- 
possible. 

When  negotiations  were  resumed  in  March 
of  this  year,  they  first  ended  in  deadlock. 
We  therefore  reexamined  our  approach,  ask- 
ing whether  we  should  continue  the  step-by- 
step  strategy  or  move  directly  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  a  comprehensive  approach. 
The  imminent  crisis  we  feared  as  a  result  of 
the  March  deadlock  did  not  materialize — 
almost  solely  because  everyone  expected  that 
the  United  States,  in  one  way  or  another, 
would  resume  its  effort. 

The  President  consulted  widely — with  con- 
gressional and  civic  leaders,  with  our  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  area,  and  with  the  Middle 
East  parties.  He  met  with  King  Hussein, 
President  Sadat,  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  and 
Syrian  Foreign  Minister  Khaddam.  We  bene- 
fited from  the  views  of  the  new  Saudi  lead- 
ership, which  is  continuing  the  policy  of  the 
highly  respected  late  King  Faisal. 

The  President  concluded  that  the  time  was 
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still  not  ripe  for  a  comprehensive  approach. 
In  the  wake  of  an  apparent  failure,  the  in- 
tractability of  the  issues  would  only  be  com- 
pounded by  their  being  combined.  Bringing 
all  the  parties,  including  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable, together  in  one  dramatic  public  nego- 
tiation was  an  invitation  to  a  deepened  stale- 
mate. This  could  discredit  the  whole  process 
of  negotiation  and  create  a  slide  toward  war. 
It  was  widely  understood  that  the  momentum 
of  diplomatic  progress  had  to  be  restored 
before  Geneva  was  convened  to  consider  the 
broader  issues. 

New  Egypt-Israel  Agreement 

Therefore,  at  the  request  of  both  sides  the 
United  States  resumed  its  step-by-step  effort. 
The  result  was  the  new  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  which  was  signed  in  Ge- 
neva on  September  4. 

The  agreement  is  fair  and  balanced: 

— Territorially,  it  provides  for  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  from  the  strategic 
Sinai  passes.  Egypt  recovers  a  significant 
portion  of  its  territory,  including  the  eco- 
nomically important  oilfields. 

— Militarily,  the  agreement  reaffirms  the 
cease-fire.  It  widens  the  buffer  zone  and  ex- 
tends the  limitations  of  forces  that  were 
negotiated  in  the  disengagement  agreement 
of  January  1974.  These  balanced  provisions 
markedly  reduce  the  danger  of  surprise  at- 
tack that  figured  centrally  in  the  wars  of 
1967  and  1973. 

— Politically,  the  agreement,  which  re- 
mains in  force  until  it  is  superseded  by  an- 
other one,  commits  both  sides  to  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Middle  East  conflict  and  to 
refrain  from  use  or  threat  of  force  or  of 
military  blockade.  It  permits  nonmilitary 
Israeli  cargoes  to  go  through  the  newly  re- 
opened Suez  Canal. 

Both  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  President 
Sadat  have  hailed  the  agreement  as  a  pos- 
sible turning  point.  It  represents  the  most 
far-reaching  practical  test  of  peace — politi- 
cal, military,  and  psychological — in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  For  the  first 
time,  Israel  and  an  Arab  state  have  taken  a 


step  not  just  to  halt  fighting  or  to  disen- 
tangle forces  but  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
future  war  and  to  commit  themselves  tc 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict.  The  effort 
that  went  into  it  and  the  inhibitions  that 
both  sides  had  to  overcome  reflect  a  serious 
determination  to  end  a  generation  of  vio- 
lence. And  both  sides  have  affirmed  that  the 
agreement  is  a  significant  step  in  a  process 
that  must  be  continued  toward  a  just  and 
durable  peace. 

The  achievement  owes  much  to  the  cour- 
age of  leaders  on  both  sides. 

President  Sadat  and  his  government  moved 
Egypt  on  the  path  of  moderation  and  de- 
velopment; they  have  understood  that  a  po- 
litical process  offered  the  only  realistic  hope 
for  the  achievement  of  all  Arab  interests. 

Credit  is  due  equally  to  the  courage  of 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  the  Government 
of  Israel.  Israel's  dilemma  is  that  to  obtain 
peace  it  must  give  up  tangible  assets  such 
as  territory  for  intangible  concessions  such 
as  assurances  and  recognition.  Israel's  lead- 
ers realized  that  only  negotiation  offered  a 
hope  to  achieve  what  Israel  has  sought  for 
27  years — new  political  conditions  that  would 
mean  acceptance  by  its  neighbors,  in  return 
for  withdrawal  from  territory.  They  had  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  that  the  time  had  come 
to  start  this  difficult,  even  painful  process. 

The  presence  of  200  civilian  Americans  to 
assist  with  the  early-warning  system  in  the 
small  area  of  the  passes  is  a  limited— but 
crucial — American  responsibility.  It  was  not 
a  role  we  sought.  We  accepted  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  both  sides  only  when  it  became 
totally  clear  that  there  would  be  no  agree- 
ment without  it  and  only  on  carefully  limited 
terms.  We  agreed  because  failure  would  have 
posed  grave  risks  for  the  United  States. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Indochina  the  con- 
cerns of  some  Americans  about  this  presence 
are  understandable.  But  the  two  cases  are 
totally  different.  The  American  presence  in 
the  Sinai  is  not  a  step  into  conflict;  it  is  a 
move  which  gives  added  insurance  against 
conflict.  It  is  limited  to  200  volunteer  civil- 
ians by  agreement  with  both  sides.  They  will 
be  stationed  in  a  small  but  important  sector 
of  the  U.N.  neutral  zone.  They  are  not  com- 
bat personnel  or  advisers  engaged  on  one  side 
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of  an  ongoing  war.  They  serve  both  sides  at 
their  request  and  complement  the  U.N.  pres- 
ence from  such  countries  as  Canada,  Sweden, 
Austria,  and  Finland. 

Our  presence  in  the  area  is  not  new.  In- 
deed, 36  Americans  are  at  this  moment  serv- 
ing with  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  in  the  Middle  East. 
Americans  have  been  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity for  over  25  years. 

The  agreement  provides  the  President  the 
light  to  withdraw  the  American  personnel  if 
they  are  in  jeopardy.  We  are  prepared,  as 
well,  to  accept  a  congressional  proposal  mak- 
ing the  withdrawal  mandatory  in  case  of 
hostilities. 

In  short,  what  we  have  proposed  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  is  not  an 
engagement  in  war,  but  an  investment  in 
peace. 

Military  and  Economic  Assistance 

There  will  also  be  deliberation  in  the  Con- 
gress over  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  parties.  We  will  submit  our  recom- 
mendations within  a  month.  This  assistance 
is  not  part  of  the  agreement  itself.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  assistance  we  shall  request  would 
have  been  sought  even  if  there  were  no 
agreement.  But  in  the  present  context  our 
aid  takes  on  new  significance ;  it  is  central  to 
our  policy  and  vital  to  the  chances  for  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Economic  and  military  support  for  Israel's 
security  has  been  American  policy  during 
five  Administrations.  Last  May,  76  U.S.  Sen- 
ators wrote  to  President  Ford  urging  that 
the  United  States  "be  responsive  to  Israel's 
urgent  economic  and  military  needs."  The 
Administration's  request  for  new  assistance 
to  Israel  is  responsive  to  this  call ;  it  will  re- 
flect longstanding  criteria  of  assistance ;  only 
a  small  part  grows  out  of  new  requirements 
arising  from  the  agreement. 

The  case  for  aid  to  Egypt  is  equally  strong. 
Egypt  has  taken  important  steps  toward 
peace  and  closer  relations  with  the  West. 
Egypt  deserves  our  encouragement.  Ameri- 
can technology  and  capital,  public  and  pri- 
vate, can  strengthen  all  the  constructive  tend- 
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encies  in  the  Middle  East.  The  symbolic  and 
substantive  significance  of  American  support 
to  Egypt  is  immeasurable. 

Thus,  the  additional  burden  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance is  modest,  infinitely  smaller  than  the 
demonstrated  costs  of  another  war — which 
in  1973  required  direct  appropriations  to 
Israel  of  $2.2  billion  in  addition  to  the  indi- 
rect costs.  But  its  role  is  crucial.  It  reduces 
the  incentives  for  war;  it,  too,  is  an  invest- 
ment in  peace. 

Continuing  Process  Toward  Peace 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  agreement  is  a  step 
in  a  continuing  process.  The  agreement  states 
explicitly  that  the  parties  shall  continue  the 
negotiating  efforts  to  reach  an  overall  final 
peace  settlement  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tion 338. 

The  path  ahead  will  be  difficult.  In  the  im- 
mediate future,  we  must  begin  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  agree- 
ment. This  must  await  the  deliberation  and 
decision  of  the  Congress.  When  this  is  set- 
tled and  if  the  agreement  goes  into  effect, 
we  will  start  our  consultations  with  all  con- 
cerned to  assure  that  there  is  consensus  on 
the  next  step.  We  will  not  move  precipitously, 
because  we  want  confidence  to  build.  We  will 
not  move  without  careful  preparation,  be- 
cause we  want  the  process  to  continue  to 
succeed. 

But  the  effort  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
must  resume.  The  Egyptian-Israeli  agree- 
ment has  created  new  opportunities  for  the 
future — but  these  opportunities  must  be 
seized,  or  they  will  disappear.  The  United 
States  did  not  help  negotiate  this  agreement 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  process  of  peace, 
but  to  give  it  new  impetus.  There  can  be  no 
stagnation,  for  the  area  remains  tense  and 
volatile. 

For  our  part,  we  stand  ready  to  assist 
as  the  parties  desire.  We  will  seriously  en- 
courage a  negotiation  between  Syria  and 
Israel.  We  are  prepared  to  consult  all  coun- 
tries concerned,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
about  the  timing  and  substance  of  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference.  And  we  are  fully 
aware  that  there  will  be  no  permanent  peace 
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unless  it  includes  arrangements  that  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
Palestinian  people. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  special  ad- 
vantage in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  always 
been  our  policy  that  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion should  be  free  to  determine  their  own 
relationships  with  any  outside  power.  There- 
fore the  United  States  would  not  understand, 
and  would  be  obliged  to  oppose,  efforts  by  any 
outside  power  to  thwart  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
agreement. 

In  the  search  for  a  final  peace,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  work  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  cosponsors  of  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  that  launched  this  hope- 
ful course  of  negotiation ;  we  are  cochairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference,  which  met 
at  an  early  crucial  phase.  While  we  have  had 
important  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  substance  of  a  settlement,  our  two 
countries  have  held  parallel  views  that  the 
Middle  East  situation  poses  grave  dangers 
and  that  partial  steps  must  be  part  of,  and 
contribute  to,  progress  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive solution. 

In  the  Middle  East  there  is  a  yearning  for 
peace  surpassing  any  known  for  a  genera- 
tion. Let  us  seize  this  historic  opportunity. 
The  suffering  and  bravery  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  demand  it;  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  require  it. 

This  is  why  the  American  people,  their 
Congress,  and  the  President  are,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  united  on  the  course  of 
our  Middle  East  policy.  And  this  is  why  we 
will  not  cease  our  effort. 

American  Leadership  and  American  Unity 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  Americans  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  decade  apologiz- 
ing to  ourselves  and  the  world  for  what  we 
thought  we  had  become.  We  have  spent  most 
of  the  last  three  years  enmeshed  in  a  na- 
tional tragedy  that  caused  many  to  lose  sight 
of  what  our  country  has  meant,  and  con- 
tinues to  mean,  to  the  billions  abroad  who 
look  to  the  United  States  as  a  beacon  of  free- 
dom and  hope. 


Today  the  issues  that  threatened  our  unity 
and  confidence  are  in  the  process  of  being 
put  behind  us.  A  world  of  turmoil,  danger, 
and  opportunity  cries  out  for  our  purposeful 
leadership.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  physical 
capacity  and  technical  skill.  But  we  must 
put  them  in  the  service  of  a  common  pur- 
pose. 

After  a  decade  of  challenge  and  crises,  we 
must  strive  to  insure  that  our  government 
will  be  united,  that  our  people  will  have  con- 
fidence, that  our  country  will  be  strong,  and 
that  our  freedoms  will  flourish.  As  we  enter 
the  year  of  a  political  campaign  at  home — 
in  an  era  of  unprecedented  challenge  abroad 
— a  spirit  of  unity  and  bipartisanship  be- 
comes our  international  as  well  as  national 
duty.  We  cannot  afford  a  year  and  a  half  of 
partisan  warfare.  Our  foreign  policy  must 
be  a  common  enterprise  of  all  Americans,  for 
what  we  do — or  fail  to  do — will  inevitably 
affect  events  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  the  past  two  years  of  effort  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  lessened  the  dangers  of  war 
and  set  that  part  of  the  world  on  the  road 
to  peace— as  I  pray  they  have — it  is  the 
United  States  that  has  made  the  difference. 
It  is  the  United  States  alone  among  the 
world's  nations  that  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors  were  prepared  to  trust.  It  has  been 
deeply  moving  for  me  to  observe,  after  all 
the  travails  and  self-doubts  of  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  confidence  that  others  have  in  us. 
The  nations  of  the  Middle  East  have  thus 
done  us  a  service,  in  reminding  us  of  how 
in  serving  our  international  responsibility  we 
also  serve  our  own  highest  goals. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  our  own  prin- 
ciples and  hopes  that  define  our  obligation. 
America  has  always  stood  for  something  be- 
yond our  own  material  success:  we  have  al- 
ways believed — correctly — that  we  meant 
something  to  others.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
spoke  of  the  rights  and  hopes  of  all  men. 
Our  belief  in  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
is  no  less  compelling  today — no  less  worthy 
of  sacrifice — than  it  was  200  years  ago  when 
a  few  dreamers  came  together  in  Philadel- 
phia to  proclaim  history's  only  truly  perma- 
nent revolution. 
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Questions  and  Answers  Following 
the  Secretary's  Cincinnati  Address 

1'nss    release   482B   dated    September    16 

William  M.  Liggett,  president  of  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  noiv  kindly  consented  to  field  your 
questions.  If  we  can  have  the  first  question, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  question  period. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  the  Portuguese 
situation  may  be  in  the  process  of  solving  it- 
self without  too  much  U.S.  help.  May  we 
conclude  from  this  that  it  represents  a  new 
direction  in  the  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  you  are  Secretary 
of  State,  you  take  credit  for  whatever  hap- 
pens, even  if  it  is  not  done  with  U.S.  help. 

The  situation  in  Portugal  has  had  a  long 
history.  It  arose  out  of  a  protracted  colonial 
war  and  an  authoritarian  regime  that  failed 
to  respond  to  popular  wishes.  When  the  rev- 
olution occurred  last  April,  the  Communist 
Party,  which  had  been  in  opposition,  emerged 
as  the  best  organized,  though  not  the  most 
numerical,  party.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
officers  who  had  served  in  Africa  had  also 
come  back  with  authoritarian  ideas,  partly 
because  military  service  does  not  always  in- 
spire ideas  of  democracy. 

The  result  has  been  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  the  Communist  Party  ac- 
quired a  disproportionate  influence.  And  for 
a  while  it  looked  as  if  they  would  become  the 
dominant  force. 

In  recent  months,  our  West  European  al- 
lies and  we  have  made  it  clear  to  the  mod- 
erate forces  in  Portugal  and  to  the  political 
parties  in  Portugal  that  we  supported  their 
effort  to  create  a  democratic  pluralistic  soci- 
ety. This  may  have  encouraged  them  to  re- 
sist more  strongly  and  to  bring  about  a 
better  evolution.  But  the  problem  is  far  from 
solved  and  will  continue  to  require  substan- 
tial efforts  on  everybody's  part. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  my  question  is:  With  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  it  is  today,  where 
will  the  dollars  come  from  to  support  your 
Mideast  policy,  and  what  will  be  the  ongoing 
effect  on  the  economy? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  points  that 
I  made  in  my  speech  are  that  the  additional 
costs  of  the  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
are  negligible  and  that  the  cost  of  a  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  would  be  enormous.  It  is 
not  that  aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt  are  new 
charges  on  our  budget  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement.  It  is  rather  that  these  have  been 
figures  which  we  have  been  appropriating 
year  after  year.  Last  year  the  total  aid  voted 
for  Israel  amounted  to  $2.5  billion,  which  is 
more  than  we  will  be  asking  for  this  year 
after  the  agreement.  So  the  sums  that  we 
are  talking  about  for  the  Middle  East  are 
this  time  in  the  context  of  a  move  toward 
peace  rather  than  to  continue  an  endless 
stalemate,  and  they  are  a  better  investment 
than  would  be  the  case  under  conditions  of 
stalemate,  and  a  much  better  investment 
than  if  it  drifted  toward  war. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  that  the  re- 
cently negotiated  treaty  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  puts  the  United  States  in  a  more 
powerful  bargaining  position  with  the  OPEC 
countries  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries'] ;  and  if  so,  why? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  primary 
reason  why  we  have  been  involved  in  these 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East  is  because 
the  demonstrated  consequences  to  the  United 
States  of  a  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  have 
immediate  effects  on  our  security  and  a 
major  effect  on  our  economy.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  that  the  United  States  is  in  a  some- 
what better  bargaining  position  with  at  least 
some  of  the  OPEC  countries  that  are  inter- 
ested in  this  conflict. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  that  our  motiva- 
tion is  not  the  pressure  from  the  oil-produc- 
ing countries  and  that  we  do  not  let  our  for- 
eign policy  be  determined  by  the  price  of  oil. 
If  there  are  any  benefits,  they  are  indirect, 
and  they  were  not  the  basic  motivation  of 
our  negotiations. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  this  group  is 
more  disciplined  than  the  one  on  my  left. 
[Laughter.] 
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Q.  George  Ball,  writing  in  Newsweek,  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  interim  agreement 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  long-range  settlement  with  the 
other  Arab  nations  because  all  possibilities 
for  compromise  have  been  exhausted  now. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  Mr.  Ball's  position? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  am  not  in 
complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Ball.  [Laugh- 
ter.] He  seems  to  be  saying  that  we  should 
not  make  the  agreements  that  we  could  be 
making,  in  order  to  reserve  their  possibilities 
for  some  future  time. 

The  problem  of  making  a  permanent  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  has  the  same  elements 
with  or  without  the  agreement.  But  with 
this  agreement  the  tension  is  less,  the  pres- 
sures of  an  imminent  war  are  reduced,  and 
the  other  Arab  countries,  after  the  period  of 
turmoil  that  inevitably  followed  this  agree- 
ment, may  come  to  realize — and  we  hope  will 
come  to  realize — that  the  process  of  modera- 
tion is  the  only  hope  of  bringing  the  conflict 
to  a  conclusion  and  achieving  their  goals. 

So  I  cannot  fully  accept  all  the  arguments 
made  by  Mr.  Ball.  In  fact,  I  cannot  accept 
any  of  them.   [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Q.  Do  you  agree  that  it  is  time  toe  lifted 
the  embargo  against  Cuba? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  policy  toward 
Cuba  is  that  we  are  prepared  to  move  grad- 
ually toward  an  improvement  of  relations  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

There  have  been  two  kinds  of  embargoes 
against  Cuba.  There  have  been  the  American 
sanctions ;  there  have  been  the  OAS  [Organi- 
zation of  American  States]  sanctions.  An 
increasing  number  of  OAS  countries  have 
gone  ahead  to  ignore  the  OAS  sanctions ;  and 
as  a  result,  we  agreed  to  an  OAS  resolution 
in  Costa  Rica  in  July  which  leaves  each  coun- 
try free  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do — which 
was  exactly  the  situation  before  the  resolu- 
tion, except  that  it  now  makes  it  legal. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
we  will  not  lift  the  sanctions  as  the  first  step 
in  the  process;  but  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss an  improvement  of  our  relationship 
that  could  in  time  lead  to  a  lifting  of  the 
sanctions. 


Q.  Hello,  Dr.  Kissinger,  it's  nice  to  see  you 
in  Cincinnati. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Nice  to  see  you. 

Q.  And  I  apologize  for  my  long  question. 

What  can  we,  as  patriotic  Americans  and 
inheritors  of  a  humane,  democratic  tradition, 
do  to  foster  understanding  among  our  fellow 
men  and  give  constructive  aid  to  our  elected 
representatives  so  that  the  programs  which 
promote  equality  and  peace  among  the  na- 
tions will  not  get  bogged  down  in  selfish  mis- 
representation by  the  media,  slanted  inter- 
ests, and  political  power  plays?  [Laughter 
and  applause.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  what  you  are 
doing  here  is  a  very  good  way  of  going  about 
it.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  I  saw  you  last  Monday  in  Washington. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivill  you  please  explain 
the  Russian  sporadic  grain  buying,  and  can 
we  get  them  to  trade  oil  for  grain? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Russian  sporadic 
grain  buying  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  they  have  only  purchased  American 
grain  when  their  own  harvest  fell  short ;  and 
this  seems  to  have  happened  in  cycles  of 
every  three  or  four  years.  In  the  interim, 
they  did  very  little  buying. 

We  feel  that  the  massive  entry  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  our  grain  market  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  puts  an  excessive  burden  on  our 
consumers  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us 
to  take  account  of  all  the  requirements  both 
of  our  consumers  and  of  other  traditional 
customers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  proposed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  negotiate  with 
us  a  long-term  grain  agreement  with  lower 
and  upper  limits,  which  would  enable  our 
farmers  to  do  their  planning  and  which  would 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  American  con- 
sumers and  still  keep  us  free  to  supply  our 
traditional  customers  such  as  Japan. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  negotiating 
such  an  agreement,  which  is  of  benefit  to  us, 
even  on  its  own  merit,  unrelated  to  any- 
thing else. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  having  prelimi- 
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nary  discussions  about  the  purchase  of  some 
Soviet  oil.  These  discussions  are  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  where  we  can  draw  any 
conclusions  about  their  feasibility,  but  they 
are  being  undertaken. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  many  people  regret  the 
lack  of  attention  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  in  your  own  administration  of  the 
State  Department,  and,  in  truth,  in  all  recent 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Would  you  explain  this 
inattention?  Our  hope  is  that  you  and  Nancy 
will  take  a  shuttle  weekend  down  there  some- 
time. [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course  you  will 
never  find  an  official  who  will  admit  that  his 
policy  is  anything  than  the  best  that  can  be 
pursued.  [Laughter.] 

I  would  not  agree  that  there  has  been  inat- 
tention to  Latin  America.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  not  every  policy  in  every  area  of  the 
world  can  be  pursued  with  equal  intensity. 
But  in  fact  we  attach  great  importance  to 
our  relationships  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  fact,  two  years  ago  we  started  something 
called  the  new  dialogue  between  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States,  because  of  our 
conviction  that  if  the  relationship  between 
developing  and  developed  countries  is  going 
to  work  anywhere,  it  ought  to  work  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  where  we  are  dealing 
with  countries  of  comparable  background, 
comparable  aspirations. 

There  have  been  setbacks — some  of  th?m 
caused  by  some  legislative  actions  here,  some 
of  them  caused  by  the  tendency  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  seek  their  identity  in 
opposition  to  the  United  States— so  that  the 
process  has  not  been  smooth.  But  we  are 
committed  to  improving  relationships  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  trying  to  de- 
velop a  new  relationship,  and  it  is  a  process, 
as  in  all  relations  between  the  developed  and 
developing  countries,  that  runs  up  against 
prickly  self-esteem  and  a  historical  legacy — 
but  on  which  perhaps  not  very  dramatic, 
steady  progress  is  being  made. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  am  interested  in  the 
question  of:  What  is  the  effect  of  continuing 
Federal  Government  borrowing  on  the  money 
market,  and  also  the  creation  of  new  capital? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  used  to  be  said 
that  my  knowledge  of  economics  was  an  ar- 
gument against  universal  suffrage.  [Laugh- 
ter.] And  I  tended  to  believe  that  until  I 
started  dealing  with  the  economists.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 

But  for  the  sake  of  good  relations  with  my 
friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  had 
better  not  make  policy  pronouncements  about 
the  impact  of  his  borrowing  on  the  capital 
market — though  experts  have  told  me  that 
it  is  not  healthy.   [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  light  of  your  remarks 
this  evening  and  with  the  new  interim  settle- 
ment between  Egypt  and  Israel,  can  we  look 
forward  in  the  near  future  to  any  significant 
movement  toward  a  new  shuttle  between 
Syria  and  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  colleagues  and  I 
leave  every  shuttle  with  the  iron  determina- 
tion never  again  to  be  caught  in  such  a 
situation.  [Laughter.]  And  having  gone 
through  a  30-day  shuttle  between  Syria  and 
Israel  once  before,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
all  of  my  colleagues  if  I  say  we  first  must 
restore  our  sanity  after  the  last  one  before 
we  contemplate  a  new  one.  [Laughter.] 

But  having  said  all  of  this,  we  will  encour- 
age— as  I  said  in  my  speech — negotiations 
between  Syria  and  Israel.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, they  should  take  place  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  Egypt — through  diplomatic 
channels.  If  the  parties  narrow  their  differ- 
ences, and  if  they  should  think  it  helpful,  we 
will  of  course  be  prepared  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  help  them  reach  a  final  settlement. 

But  we  are  still  some  time  away  from  that 
point. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  have  already  an- 
swered part  of  my  question,  but  nevertheless 
I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Why  can't  we  trade 
our  wheat  or  other  foodstuffs  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  other  oil-producing  countries,  for 
oil  at  the  going  world  price  for  oil  and  food? 

This  is  not  part  of  the  question:  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
work  you  are  doing  for  our  country  and  the 
world  for  peace.  [Applause.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  already 
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explained  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  You  have  to 
remember  that  the  Soviet  surplus  of  oil  is 
not  great  in  relationship  to  our  needs.  But 
within  this  margin,  we  are  having  prelimi- 
nary discussions. 

With  respect  to  other  countries,  those 
countries  with  the  largest  surplus  of  oil  also 
have  relatively  small  requirements  for  the 
import  of  food,  requirements  which  they 
can  meet  elsewhere. 

But  as  a  basic  proposition,  we  believe  that 
we  are  managing  our  food  surplus  respon- 
sibly, keeping  in  mind  the  requirements  of 
all  of  humanity.  We  think  that  the  oil  pro- 
ducers should  apply  a  similar  standard  in 
managing  their  scarce  commodity.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  back  to  Egypt.  As  part  of 
the  economic  assistance  to  Egypt,  will  the 
Administration  ask  for  most-favored-nation 
status  for  this  country? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  suspect  that  Egypt 
already  has  most-favored-nation  status.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  countries  have 
most-favored-nation  status.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial prohibition  with  respect  to  Communist 
nations  that  was  passed  in  the  1950's  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Korean  war.  Incidentally, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  most-favored-nation 
status  before  the  Korean  war,  but  Stalin 
never  took  advantage  of  it.  I  suspect — I  would 
have  to  check  this — that  Egypt  already  has 
most-favored-nation  status;  and  therefore 
we  would  not  have  to  ask  for  it. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  obviously,  you  endure  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  negotiators  of  the 
century.  I  sincerely  mean  that.  To  which  per- 
sonal attribute  do  you  most  attribute  this? 
[Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  morale  of  my 
staff  requires  frequent  absences  from  the 
country.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  see  the  United  Nations 
as  an  even  greater  potential  for  interaction 
between  nations  and  a  greater  peace  tool. 
However,  many  of  our  residents  in  the  Mid- 
west seem  to  be  very  lukewarm  toward  the 
United  Nations.  What  is  your  assessment  of 
the  real  value  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 


United  States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
currently  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  spoke  about  the 
United  Nations  a  few  months  ago  in  Mil- 
waukee [July  14].  I  think  the  United  Na- 
tions in  many  areas  is  doing  important  work. 
In  many  technical  areas,  in  some  areas  of 
development,  its  contribution  is  quite  cru- 
cial. In  the  area  of  peacekeeping,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  Middle  East,  Cyprus,  and  else- 
where, the  United  Nations  plays  an  indis- 
pensable role. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
there  have  been  certain  tendencies  in  the 
United  Nations  recently  that  have  filled  us 
power.  It  was  our  concern  that  if  these  tend- 
ency by  the  nations  of  the  so-called  Group 
of  77  to  form  a  rigid  bloc  of  their  own  and, 
because  they  have  a  numerical  majority  in 
the  United  Nations,  to  try  to  steamroller  it 
into  decisions  that  reflect  neither  the  justice 
of  the  issue  nor  the  actual  distribution  of 
power.  It  was  our  concern  that  if  these  tend- 
encies continued,  gradually  the  United  Na- 
tions would  lose  much  of  its  political  utility. 

The  recent  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  just  concluded  today,  has  to 
some  extent  reversed  some  of  these  tenden- 
cies. If  that  atmosphere,  if  that  spirit  can 
be  carried  forward,  then  perhaps  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  the  United  Nations  again 
the  significance  that  many  people  hope  for 
it  to  have. 

We  want  to  avoid  that  it  becomes  the 
arena  of  sterile  ideological  confrontations — 
and  that  requires  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  on  all  parts. 

So  we  are  going  into  the  next  General  As- 
sembly, which  is  starting  this  week,  with  an 
open  mind  and  with  the  recognition  that  the 
United  Nations  has  done  much  good  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  also  that  some  of  the 
tendencies  of  recent  years  should  not  be  re- 
peated—namely, bloc  voting,  ideological  con- 
frontations, and  similar  tactics.   [Applause.] 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  my  question  is:  What  is 
your  opinion  on  the  traditional  manner  in 
which  the  Arabs  conduct  their  business,  pri- 
marily in  the  area  of  accepting  a  fee  that 
some  Americans  consider  kickbacks,  bribes, 
et  cetera? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Some  of  these  prac- 
tices are  not  considered  illegal,  or  even  un- 
usual, in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  does  not  condone — we 
have  made  a  formal  statement  in  which  we 
have  told  our  corporations  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  illegal  or  unethical  conduct  in 
their  activities  abroad.  In  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  cases  which  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion, we  have  used  our  moral  influence — be- 
cause we  have  no  legal  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  United  States — to  stop  practices  which 
are  not  in  accord  with  basic  American  con- 
victions. 

So  I  can  confine  my  remarks  to  the  con- 
duct of  Americans,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
duct of  foreigners.  We  think  that  American 
companies  are,  on  the  whole,  best  served  to 
conduct  themselves  within  the  American 
legal  and  ethical  norms — even  if  other  con- 
duct is  condoned  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  someday  your  power  will 
be  diminished — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Begin  again — I  did 
not  get  that.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Obviously,  someday  your  power  will  be 
diminished.  That  happens  to  all  of  us. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  thought  I  heard 
that.  [Laughter.]  I  thought  I  heard  you  say 
that. 

Q.  When  this  happens,  do  you  feel  your 
programs  will  be  continued? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  so  shocked  by 
the  first  sentence —  [Laughter.]  Could  you 
repeat  the  second  one  again? 

Q.  Obviously,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  are  doing,  and  I  am  asking  you — after 
you  no  longer  wield  the  power  you  wield  now 
—do  you  think  the  programs  that  you  have 
in  motion  will  continue,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  first  part  of 
your  sentence  has  given  enormous  hope  to 
my  associates.   [Laughter.] 

I  think  any  foreign  policy  to  be  valid  has 
to  transcend  the  individual.  And  the  reason 
— whatever  successes  are  achieved  by  our 
foreign  policy — is  importantly  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  now,  at  the  top  level  of 
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the  State  Department,  the  ablest  younger 
group  that  has  been  there  in  three  decades. 
I  am  confident  that  after  I  leave,  these  indi- 
viduals will  be  able  to  serve  my  successors 
with  equal  dedication  and  equal  ability,  and 
that  the  main  lines  of  the  foreign  policy  will 
be  continued.  [Applause.] 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  what  is  being  done  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  missing  in  action  in 
Viet-Nam? 

Secretary  Kissiyiger:  In  Viet-Nam,  with  the 
North  Vietnamese,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
country  that  ever  since  we  have  started  deal- 
ing has  systematically  used  the  anguish  of 
American  families  to  achieve  its  political 
ends  and  to  attempt  to  blackmail  us. 

Under  the  Paris  Agreement,  there  was 
supposed  to  be  a  full  accounting  of  the  miss- 
ing in  action.  That  has  not  been  carried  out. 

At  the  time  that  North  Viet-Nam  applied 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  they 
notified  us  that  they  had  the  remains  of 
three  Americans  whom  they  would  turn  over. 
When  we  voted  against  their  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  they  withdrew  this  offer. 

We  voted  against  their  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  not  as  an  anti-North  Vietnam- 
ese gesture,  but  as  a  question  of  principle. 
We  did  not  see  why  we  should  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Communist  countries  to  the 
United  Nations  when  South  Korea,  which 
has  been  a  nation  for  a  longer  period,  and 
which  fulfills  the  criteria  of  U.N.  member- 
ship at  least  as  well  as  North  Viet-Nam, 
had  been  denied  admission.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  "selective  universality." 

So  this  was  not  directed  as  an  act  against 
North  Viet-Nam.  Nevertheless,  North  Viet- 
Nam  rejected  this  offer,  withdrew  its  offer. 
We  consider  this  a  cynical  exploitation  of  the 
anguish  of  people  who  have  already  suffered 
too  much,  and  we  cannot  let  ourselves  be 
pressured  by  these  tactics. 

We  are  appealing  to  North  Viet-Nam  at 
regular  intervals  for  this  accounting.  We 
have  appealed  to  their  allies.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  neutrals  that  have  helped  them. 
But  I  regret  to  say,  it  has  not  been  effective. 

I  think  that  over  the  years  we  are  prepared 
to  improve  our  relationships  with  the  Viet- 
namese;  and   when   that   happens,   perhaps 
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some  progress  will  be  made  on  the  missing 
in  action.  All  I  can  say  is,  we  will  continue 
our  efforts.  But  in  the  short  term,  I  am  not 
too  optimistic. 

The  chairman:  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  again 
tell  you  how  grateful  we  are  for  these  hours 
you  have  spent  in  Cincinnati  today.  I  know 
you  go  back  to  Washington  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Greater  Cincinnati  area  does  have 
an  interest  in  world  affairs.  We  thank  you  for 
being  here. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference 
of  September  16 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  in  the  Oval  Office 
at  the  White  House  on  September  16. 1 

Q.  I  think  you  probably  read  the  [Wash- 
ington] Post  today,  and  also  Jack  Anderson, 
concerning  secret  accords  tvith  Israel  for  sup- 
plying the  newest  technology,  including  mis- 
siles that  could  be  armed  with  nuclear  war- 
heads and  so  forth.  Is  this  true? 

President  Ford:  That  material  has  all  been 
submitted  to  the  responsible  committees  in 
the  Congress.  The  announcement  concerning 
the  F-16  and  the  Pershing  missile — those 
are  not  firm  commitments. 

They  do  involve  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  They  are  on  a 
shopping  list,  and  they  will  be  discussed  with 
representatives   of  the  Israeli   Government. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  you  should  arm  one 
power  in  the  Middle  East  at  a  time  when  you 
are  moving  toward  peace  with  the  potential 
of  offensive  weapons  in  that — 

President  Ford:  We  have  for  a  long,  long 
time  supplied  Israel  with  very  substantial 
amounts  of  military  hardware.  This  was  a 
policy  established  a  good  many  years  ago, 


1  For   the   complete   transcript,   see   Weekly    Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated   Sept.  22. 


and  we  have  always  felt  that  the  survival  of 
Israel  in  the  Middle  East  was  very  impor- 
tant, and  the  military  hardware  that  we  have 
in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  provide 
for  that  survival — as  I  indicated  at  the  out- 
set, these  items  were  on  a  list  open  for  dis- 
cussion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Israeli  Government. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  United  States  mov- 
ing toward  a  security  treaty  tvith  Israel?  This 
document  which  we  read  in  the  Post  suggests 
quite  a  close,  more  formalized  defense  rela- 
tionship with  Israel. 

President  Ford:  I  wouldn't  say  a  security 
treaty.  I  would  simply  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  before:  that  historically  the  United 
States  has  supplied  Israel  with  very  substan- 
tial military  weaponry  and  it  is  our  plan  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

But  there  is  no  firm  commitment  on  any 
of  the  weapons  that  I  think  got  in  the  head- 
lines this  morning.  They  are  merely  open 
for  discussion. 

Q.  Sir,  part  of  this  agreement  with  Israel 
involves  our  providing  them  tvith  oil  either 
through  foreign  credits  or  giving  oil  to  them 
from  our  own  supply.  We  don't  have  enough 
for  ourselves  and  can't  afford  to  pay  for  what 
we  are  getting.  How  can  we  supply  Israel 
over  several  years? 

President  Ford:  We  believe  there  are 
sources  available  to  Israel  to  keep  Israel 
secure  after  they  have  given  up  the  oilfields 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  not  concerned 
that  these  supplies  will  be  turned  off,  and 
therefore  it  will  have  no  adverse  impact,  as 
we  see  it,  on  our  own  supplies. 

Q.  But  we  will  pay  for  this  oil,  will  we  not? 
We  will  pay  for  this  through  foreign  credits? 

President  Ford:  This  is  a  part  of  the  over- 
all military  economic  agreement  with  Israel, 
and  it  is  a  step,  I  believe,  in  maintaining  the 
peace.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
several  months  ago  76  Senators  sent  me  a 
letter  actually  urging  that  I  recommend  to 
the  Congress  more  money  for  Israel  and  no 
guarantee  of  peace,  whereas  at  the  present 
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time  we  have  made  this  agreement — or 
Israel  and  Egypt  have  made  this  agree- 
ment— and  the  prospective  cost  to  the  United 
States  is  less  than  what  the  76  Senators  rec- 
ommended that  we  propose  to  the  Congress 
for  Israel. 

So  we  not  only  have  peace  and  a  step 
toward  a  broader  peace,  but  it  is  also  at  a 
lesser  cost  than  what  the  76  Senators 
promoted. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  a  good 
many  congressional  offices  are  receiving  mail 
irhich  runs  contrary  to  your  proposal  for  the 
Middle  East  peace  settlement,  particularly 
objecting  to  the  use  of  American  civilian  tech- 
nicians in  the  Sinai.  I  was  wondering,  sir,  if 
as  you  say  that  is  worth  the  risk?  How  long 
are  those  Americans  going  to  be  there,  and  is 
that  not  an  open-ended  commitment? 

President  Ford:  They  will  be  there  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement  unless  I,  or  an- 
other President,  withdraw  them  because  of 
any  danger  to  their  lives.  It  is  a  case  of  not 
more  than  200  American  civilians  performing 
a  highly  technical  warning-station  responsi- 
bility in  a  U.N.  buffer  zone.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  contribution  by  the  United  States  to 
the  establishment  and  permanency  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  May  I  follow  up,  please?  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  you  would  do  if  in  the  course  of 
their  term  in  the  Sinai,  the  PLO  [Palestine 
Liberation  Organization]  moves  in  and  kid- 
naped some  of  them,  captured  them,  or  if 
perhaps  they  were  killed?  Would  you  then 
use  American  intervention — the  question  be- 
ing then,  can  you  flatly  rule  out  there  would 
be  no  American  intervention  to  protect  those 
technicians  ? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  going  to  specu- 
late on  something  I  do  not  anticipate  will 
happen.  I  think  I  or  any  other  President 
would  use  utmost  caution  in  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  any  Americans. 

Yes? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  that  up,  if  you 
are  committed  to  the  use  of  Americans  on  the 


Egyptian  front,  would  you  also,  later  per- 
haps, be  committed  to  the  principle  of  using 
Americans  on  the  Jordanian  or  the  Syrian 
front? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  think  I  should 
speculate  about  any  negotiations  or  agree- 
ments that  have  not  yet  begun.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  peace  in  the  present 
agreement,  but  I  would  not  want  to  make 
any  commitment  concerning  any  other. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  was  President  Sadat 
aware  before  he  initialed  this  agreement, 
signed  the  agreement,  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
discussing  with  Israel  the  missiles  and  the 
other  shopping  list  of  things  you  have  men- 
tioned, in  specifics? 

President  Ford:  I  think  they  were  familiar 
with  the  fact  we  anticipated  a  commitment 
to  Israel  for  sizable  military  hardware.  I 
can't  indicate  to  you  whether  they  knew  the 
precise  weapons  or  not  but  they  knew,  of 
course,  we  were  going  to  make  a  substantial 
commitment  in  weapons  to  Israel. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  this  agreement  pub- 
lished in  the  Post  today,  it  refers  to  the 
United  States  viewing  with  particularly  grav- 
ity threats  made  against  Israel  by  a  world 
power  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  United 
States  would  promptly  considt  with  Israel  on 
support  or  assistance  that  it  could  lend. 

Noiv,  does  this  go  forward  toward  a  secu- 
rity treaty,  or  does  it  not,  and,  if  so,  doesn't  it 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  Congress  first  to  be 
approved? 

President  Ford:  That  language  does  not 
constitute  a  treaty.  The  words  speak  for 
themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  potential  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egypt  with  the  U.S. 
participation  make  your  job  easier  on  the 
Turkish  aid  matter  in  Congress?  Is  there  a 
parallel  that  you  can  draw,  that  your  legis- 
lative people  can  draw  for  the  Congressmen? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
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neat  analogy  between  the  two,  but  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  headway  in  the  Middle 
East  and  achieved  it  through  negotiation 
ought  to  be  helpful  in  convincing  the  Con- 
gress that  negotiations  in  the  Turkish  aid 
embargo  is  the  way  to  solve  the  problem. 
But,  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
the  two  problems  as  such. 


Tenth  Round  of  U.S.-Spain  Talks 
Held  at  Washington 

Joint  U.S.-Spain  Communique  ' 

The  tenth  round  of  negotiations  took  place 
in  Washington  September  15-17.  As  in  the 
past,  the  Spanish  Under  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr.  Juan  Jose  Rovira,  headed 
the  Spanish  Delegation  and  Ambassador-at- 
Large  Robert  J.  McCloskey  led  the  United 
States  Delegation. 

The  two  delegations  met  in  plenary  ses- 
sions September  15-17  and  continued  to  ex- 
amine their  positions  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 


determination  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  new 
agreement.  While  the  present  agreement  ex- 
pires September  25,  1975,  it  provides  that,  in 
the  event  it  is  not  renewed,  U.S.  forces  may 
remain  in  Spain  for  one  year  in  accord  with 
and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Article  39  of 
the  present  agreement.2  It  is  understood 
that  this  provision  will  be  applied  in  a  way 
which  would  permit  the  two  sides  to  continue 
to  work  on  a  new  agreement  without  inter- 
rupting the  cooperative  defense  arrange- 
ments which  serve  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  and  both  sides  expect  that  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  new  agreement  will 
continue  beyond  the  expiration  date. 

The  working  group  set  up  to  study  the 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  im- 
plementing annexes  of  a  new  agreement  will 
remain  in  Washington  to  continue  its  work. 
In  addition,  Spanish  representatives  to  the 
working  group  on  customs  and  fiscal  matters 
will  come  to  Washington  for  talks  on  Sep- 
tember 23  and  24. 


1  Issued  on  Sept.  17  (text  from  press  release  486). 

-  For  text  of  the  Agreement  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  Between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
signed  at  Washington  on  Aug.  6,  1970,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  31,  1970,  p.  237. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  at  Cincinnati  September  17 


Press   release   490   dated   September   18 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  last  night  that 
the  U.S.  aid  to  Egypt  and  Israel  is  not  part 
of  the  agreement.  As  a  practical  matter,  what 
would  it  do  to  the  agreement  if  Congress  will 
not  approve  the  amount  of  aid  Egypt  ex- 
pects? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out,  as 
part  of  the  agreement  Egypt  does  not  ex- 
pect any  particular  amount.  And  I  would 
think  that  the  agreement  would  be  imple- 
mented even  if  Congress  does  not  appropri- 
ate the  amount  we  are  going  to  be  request- 
ing, actually  from  either  side. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  whole  evolution  in  the  area,  would  be 
adversely  affected  if  the  Congress  would  not 
agree  to  the  general  range  of  figures  that 
we  are  going  to  be  proposing.  But  it  is  not 
tied  to  the  agreement,  and  the  agreement  it- 
self would  almost  certainly  go  forward — 
would  certainly  go  forward.  But  since  we 
have  always  considered  the  agreement  as 
only  one  step  in  the  progress,  the  process 
would  be  adversely  affected. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  along  that  same  line — 
and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
areas  of  the  Sinai  accord — if  the  Congress 
does  not  go  along  with  the  idea  of  placing  200 
technicians  in  the  Sinai,  u-hat  will  happen  to 
the  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  technicians  are 
linked  to  the  agreement;  and  if  Congress 
does  not  go  ahead,  then  at  the  minimum 
there  would  have  to  be  a  renegotiation  of 
the  agreement. 

The  American  proposal  is  technically  in 
the  form  of  a  proposal  although  we  did  it 
at  the  request  of  the  parties;  the  document 


that  establishes  the  American  presence  is 
an  organic  part  of  the  overall  agreement; 
and  therefore,  if  the  Congress  did  not  ap- 
prove it,  the  agreement,  at  a  minimum,  would 
have  to  be  renegotiated.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  automatically  implemented  the  way  it 
is  not  foreseen. 

One  point  that  I  would  like  to  stress  is 
that  there  will  never  be  200  Americans  in 
the  Sinai  at  any  one  moment.  Two  hundred 
is  the  total  number  of  Americans  that  are 
assigned  to  that  mission.  Since  they  will  have 
to  operate  in  three  shifts,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter there  will  never  be  more  than  60  or  so — 
60  to  70 — in  the  pass  area  at  any  one 
moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  agree- 
ment signed  in  Geneva  several  iveeks  ago,  the 
New  York  Times  reports  that  there  is  a 
separate  agreement  involving  an  amount  of 
American  aid  totaling  somewhat,  I  think  they 
speculated,  $2.5  billion.  Now,  contrasted  with 
the  alternative,  a  new  Middle  East  war,  do 
you  think  this  amount  is  justified? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  the  sepa- 
rate agreement  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  was  submitted  by  us  to  the 
Congress.  This  is  not  something  that  we 
obscured  from  the  Congress.  It  was  sub- 
mitted by  us  to  the  Congress  in  a  classified 
form  and  then  leaked  to  the  newspapers,  and 
it  raises  questions  of  how  one  can  handle 
these  documents  in  the  future. 

Now  as  for  the  amount,  we  have  also  told 
the  Congress  the  approximate  order  of  mag- 
nitude that  we  are  going  to  request,  which 
would  be  less  than  $2.5  billion. 

There  are  two  considerations  with  respect 
to  this  aid.  One,  the  1973  war  required  nearly 
$2.5  billion  in  appropriations  for  the  war 
alone  in  addition  to  the  regular  appropria- 
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tions  that  Israel  was  getting.  In  addition,  it 
cost  us  beyond  $10  billion  for  the  direct  costs 
of  the  oil  embargo,  together  with  the  intan- 
gible costs  of  a  5  percent  rise  in  our  price 
index,  large  unemployment,  and  so  forth. 
So  there  is  no  question  that  the  amounts  we 
are  thinking  about  now  would  be  trifling 
compared  to  what  a  war  would  cost  us. 

Secondly,  if  I  may  just  make  one  other 
point.  One  should  not  have  this  debate  on  the 
issue  that  the  agreement  is  producing  the 
need  for  this  aid.  A  substantial  amount  of 
aid  has  been  voted  by  the  Congress  year 
after  year  without  an  agreement.  Last  year 
the  Congress  appropriated  nearly  $3  billion 
for  Israel,  some  of  it  emergency  aid,  without 
an  agreement.  As  I  said  yesterday,  76  Sena- 
tors had  already  asked  us  to  meet  Israel's 
needs  before  the  agreement.  So  the  reason- 
able debate  is  to  do  it  in  terms  of  additional 
cost  and  not  to  take  the  whole  package,  the 
overwhelming  part  of  which  would  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  even  without  the 
agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  this  agreement  in- 
clude Pershing  ground-to-ground  missiles  and 
the  F-16? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
Pershing  missiles,  all  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  do  is  to  study  the  problem.  We 
have  not  made  a  commitment.  With  respect 
to  the  F-16,  this  is  a  modernization  of  the 
F-4's.  There,  too,  we  have  not  yet  made  a 
commitment,  as  the  President  pointed  out 
yesterday. 

You  have  to  remember  also  we  are  talking 
about  weapons  here — in  the  F-16 — that 
could  not  be  delivered  before  the  late  seven- 
ties or  early  eighties.  We  are  talking  here 
about  a  long-term  relationship,  and  not  about 
something  that  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow. 

The  Israel  Defense  Minister  is  arriving  in 
Washington — I  think  he  arrived  last  night — 
and  there  are  going  to  be  technical  discus- 
sions with  him.  The  next  thing  that  will 
happen  is  a  technical  study  of  what  can  be 
done. 

There  have  been  no  commitments  made 
with  respect  to  either  of  these  weapons,  but 
especially  there  have  been  no  commitments 
made  with  respect  to  the  Pershing. 


Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  your  speech  last  night 
you  mentioned  the  future  of  the  Palestinians 
and  the  final  resolution  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  Do  you  foresee  the  creation  of  a  Pales- 
tinian state?  And  do  you  anticipate  a  role  for 
yourself  in  any  negotiations  that  might  go 
into  the  creation  of  that  Palestinian  state? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Anyone  who  has  been 
on  a  shuttle  leaves  with  the  determination 
not  to  get  involved  in  another  negotiation  if 
he  can  possibly  help  it. 

The  future  of  the  Palestinians  has  many 
aspects.  It  has  the  aspect  of  the  future  of 
the  West  Bank,  the  relationship  of  the  West 
Bank  settlement  to  those  Palestinians  who 
are  not  living  on  the  West  Bank,  and  similar 
matters. 

The  U.S.  preference  prior  to  Rabat  had 
been  that  the  issue  should  be  settled  in  a 
negotiation  between  Jordan  and  Israel.  That 
was  the  position  we  supported,  and  that  is 
still  basically  our  preference. 

With  respect  to  the  PLO  [Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization],  until  the  PLO  accepts 
the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  and 
accepts  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338,  the  United  States  has  no  decision  to 
make,  because  we  cannot  encourage  a  nego- 
tiating process  between  parties  one  of  which 
wants  to  destroy  the  other  and  has  it  as  its 
avowed  policy  to  destroy  the  other.  But  a 
settlement  of  the  Palestinians  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  West  Bank  will  have  to  be  part 
of  an  overall  settlement.  As  we  discuss  it, 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  be 
helpful. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  did  you  sign  with  Israel 
an  agreement  refusing  to  allow  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  to  take  part  in  Ge- 
neva peace  talks  unless  Israel  approved?  And 
did  you  agree  not  to  have  the  United  States 
recognize  the  PLO  unless  the  PLO  recognized 
Israel's  rights  as  a  sovereign  nation? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Technically  we  have 
not  signed  any  agreement  with  Israel.  We 
have  agreed  on  some  documents  that  we 
might  agree  to. 

Secondly,  you  have  to  remember  that  in 
every  previous  negotiation  and  at  every  pre- 
vious critical  point  we  have  had  what  are 
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called  memoranda  of  understandings  between 
us  and  Israel  that  up  to  now  have  guided 
our  policies  and  have  not  been  made  public. 
In  this  particular  case,  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can presence  that  we  have  recommended,  we 
felt  morally  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  whole  record  of  our  commitments, 
and  this  is  why  these  things  are  becoming 
public  in  a  more  absolute  way  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Our  position  vis-a-vis  Israel  is  exactly  the 
one  I  have  publicly  stated  today ;  that  is,  vis- 
a-vis Israel  and  the  PLO.  Our  position  is 
exactly  what  I  have  stated;  it  is  neithsr 
more  nor  less.  Unless  the  PLO  recognizes  the 
existence  of  Israel  and  the  relevant  resolu- 
tions, we  cannot  make  a  decision.  After  that, 
we  will  see.  That  is  not  a  secret  agreement; 
that  is  a  public  statement.  We  have  also  ex- 
pressed it  as  a  formal  statement  to  the  Is- 
raelis, but  it  is  merely  codifying  what  we 
have  repeatedly  said  publicly  and  what  I 
have  said  again  publicly  this  morning. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  believe  you  said  last 
night  the  Administration  would  agree  to  'pro- 
visions to  withdraw  Americans  from  the 
Sinai  if  hostilities  should  begin  there. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Q.  Americans  would  be  manning  the  early- 
warning  system.  Wouldn't  such  a  withdraival 
in  part  defeat  their  purpose  of  being  there? 
Arid  how  would  they  get  out  once  hostilities 
did  begin? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  you  have  to  re- 
member that  the  Americans  are  in  an  area 
in  which  there  are  now  5,000  U.N.  troops, 
and  in  which  there  may  well  be  more  be- 
cause the  area  is  now  larger.  So  practically, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  hostilities  to  begin 
unless  something  has  previously  happened  to 
the  U.N.  forces. 

The  American  presence  is  not  designed  as 
an  early-warning  system  for  one  side.  The 
American  presence  is  designed  to  give  both 
sides  assurances  in  periods  of  relative  stabil- 
ity that  there  are  no  surprise  attacks  being 
planned  by  the  other.  Under  conditions  of 
extreme  tension — where  a  war  is  imminent — 
we  have  a  new  situation. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  your  perspective 
what  do  you  think  the  chances  are  that  Con- 
gress will  approve  sending  the  200  techni- 
cians? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  want  to 
speak  for  the  Congress.  My  impression  in 
talking  to  many  Congressmen  and  testifying 
before  many  committees  is  that  the  Congress 
will  approve  the  200  technicians  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Adminis- 
tration agreed  to  them  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  How  much  enthusiasm  is  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Minimum. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  positive  about 
the  concept  and  goals  of  the  new  economic 
order  agreed  on  by  the  United  Nations,  yes- 
terday I  believe? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  seen  the 
explanations  the  various  parties  have  given 
of  that  document.  We  do  not  consider  this  a 
statement  of  a  new  economic  order.  Indeed, 
the  theme  of  my  speech  to  the  United  Na- 
tions was  to  forget  the  debate  on  slogans— 
that  we  would  declare  a  moratorium  on  our 
favorite  slogans  and  we  want  the  developing 
countries  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  their 
favorite  slogans,  among  which  the  "new  eco- 
nomic order"  figures  prominently. 

We  submitted  41  proposals  of  various  or- 
ders of  significance  to  the  United  Nations  as 
our  idea  of  where  progress  could  be  made. 
I  think  about  14  of  them  were  adopted.  The 
others  are  still  being  studied.  We  think  that 
the  results  of  the  special  session,  whatever 
title  you  give  them,  ended  a  period  of  con- 
frontation for  the  time  being  between  the 
developing  countries  and  the  developed  coun- 
tries and  at  least  created  an  opportunity  for 
the  process  to  go  forward  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  then 
the  special  session  will  have  been  a  water- 
shed in  our  relationships  to  the  developing 
world. 

We  do  not  accept  the  phrase  "new  eco- 
nomic order."  We  are  trying  to  get  the  de- 
bate on  concrete  specifics  that  we  have  sup- 
ported, and  on  that  basis  I  think  both  the 
atmosphere  and  the  results  of  this  special 
session  were  a  definite  step  forward. 
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Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  two  speeches  yesterday 
— one  here  last  night  and  one  in  Florida — 
you  warned  the  oil-producing  nations  of  con- 
sequences if  they  again  raised  the  price  of  oil. 
What  is  the  United  States  prepared  to  do? 
How  far  would  we  go  if  that  eventuality  took 
place? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  basic  thing  that  the  United 
States  can  do  is  to  adopt  an  energy  policy  of 
our  own  that  shifts  the  market  power  away 
from  the  producers.  In  the  absence  of  this, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  something 
dramatically  immediate. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  oil-producing 
countries  insist  on  policies  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, impair  the  economic  progress  of  the 
industrialized  nations,  sooner  or  later  it  is 
bound  to  have  some  effect  on  the  political 
relationships.  At  what  point  that  would  oc- 
cur, I  do  not  now  want  to  say.  But  we  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship develop  between  the  producers  and 
consumers,  and  we  will  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  that  effect. 

Q.  There  was  speculation  about  some  mili- 
tary-type action — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think — 

Q.  — in  some  eventuality. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  would  be 
inappropriate  in  any  of  the  contingencies  now 
foreseeable. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ports that  in  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
the  United  States  agrees  to  undertake  con- 
servation measures  in  order  to  make  available 
oil  to  Israel  should  both  the  United  States 
and  Israel  be  placed  under  an  oil  embargo. 
Would  you  yourself  support  gas  rationing  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  keep  Israel  sup- 
plied? And  if  not,  what  sort  of  conservation 
did  you  have  in  mind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Rather  than  debate 
what  the  Washington  Post  said,  the  United 
States  agrees  that  in  case  of  a  general  em- 
bargo, the  United  States  would  apply  to  Is- 
rael the  same  general  formula  that  already 
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exists  within  the  IEA  [International  Energy 
Agency]  with  respect  to  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  and  the  other  members  of  the  IEA. 

This  means  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
IEA  have  agreed  that  in  case  of  an  embargo 
against  any  one  of  them,  there  would  be  cer- 
tain percentage  cuts  in  consumption  and  a 
certain  percentage  sharing  of  imports.  This 
is  to  prevent  selective  embargoes  and  to 
make  sure  that  an  embargo  against  one  is 
an  embargo  against  all.  Therefore  the  issue 
will  never  come  up  in  the  form  of  American 
gas  rationing  so  that  Israel  can  have  oil ;  that 
way  the  issue  will  never  come  up.  If  there 
is  an  embargo  against  the  United  States — 
whether  or  not  Israel  is  affected — the  United 
States  is  obliged  by  its  agreement  with  the 
other  countries  to  accept  certain  cuts  in 
consumption  that  would  enable  us  to  share 
in  everybody's  pool  of  oil.  These  would  be 
the  principles  that  would  be  applied. 

You  have  to  remember,  also,  that  the  total 
requirement  of  Israel  is  about  120,000  bar- 
rels a  day  while  our  total  imports  are  about 
7  million  barrels  a  day.  So  we  are  talking 
about  an  infinitesimal  portion  that  could 
not  possibly  affect  the  American  consumer. 

But  I  repeat,  the  United  States  is  under 
no  obligation — just  because  Israel  is  em- 
bargoed— to  do  anything  to  its  own  consump- 
tion. The  consumption  requirements  arise 
when  there  is  a  general  embargo  and  there 
is  a  general  sharing  of  oil  with  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  primarily. 

Q.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  there  is  no 
specific  energy  agreement  between  the  United 
States — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  a  specific 
energy  agreement  to  apply  the  IEA  cri- 
teria, which  are  another  agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spent  your  time,  ap- 
parently, chiefly  on  the  Middle  East  and  be- 
for  that,  Viet-Nam,  with  detente,  disarma- 
ment, and  China  thrown  in  for  fringe  bene- 
fits. Now  last  night  you  said  that  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
are  issues  of  energy,  food,  raw  materials,  and 
economic  development,  and  more,  more  steam 
is  surrounding  those  issues. 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right. 

Q.  Treasury  has  a  piece  of  that  action.  Mr. 
Butz  [Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture"] 
has  a  piece  of  that  action,  and,  indeed,  result- 
ing in  the  kind  of  excessive  burdens  upon 
consumers  as  you  mentioned  last  night. 

The  State  Department  is  active  and  inter- 
ested, but  the  ivhole  American  policy  seems 
uncoordinated.  Is  there  a  need  in  your  esti- 
mation for  greater  coordination  of  American 
policy  in  diplomatic  activity  on  these  great 
issues  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  ?  And 
would  you  accept  the  nomination  of  taking 
that  on  as  your  next  great  priority? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all,  you 
know  I  will  be  glad  to  handle  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  for  me  to  announce  that  I  want 
supervision  of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture 
Departments  may  mean  that  I  have  to  stay 
in  Cincinnati.  [Laughter.]  In  fact,  there  are 
going  to  be  many  State  Department  officials 
who  will  also  vote  for  that.  [Laughter.] 

You  must  not  judge  the  amount  of  time 
that  a  senior  official  spends  on  a  problem  by 
the  amount  of  news  coverage  it  gets.  You 
take  the  Middle  East  negotiations.  They  have 
received,  because  of  their  drama  and  because 
of  the  impact  of  a  failure  on  the  United 
States,  an  enormous  amount  of  attention  in 
the  press.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
I  am  spending  most  of  my  time  on  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  fact,  between  May  and  the  end 
of  August,  until  I  actually  went  on  the  shut- 
tle, I  spent  relatively  little  time  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  because  the  positions  were  well 
known.  Until  one  or  the  other  or  both  parties 
moved,  there  was  not  really  very  much  that 
I  could  do.  Then  I  spent  a  very  intensive 
two-week  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  asked  on  what 
did  I  spend  most  of  my  time  between  May 
and  the  end  of  August,  it  was  probably  on 
the  preparation  of  the  message  for  the  spe- 
cial session,  because  as  you  pointed  out,  this 
required  a  tremendous  amount  of  coordina- 
tion within  our  government  between  Treas- 
ury, Agriculture,  Commerce,  OMB  [Office  of 
Management  and  the  Budget],  and  other 
agencies  and  it  required  an  enormous  amount 
of  congressional  consultations.  That,  how- 
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ever,  did  not  lend  itself  to  newspaper  cover- 
age day  after  day  until  the  whole  process 
was  completed.  So  there  were  only  one  or 
two  newspaper  stories  about  it,  and  those 
reported  a  speech. 

Now  it  is  true  that  our  government  has 
not  been,  on  the  whole,  organized  for  the 
conduct  of  major  strategic  economic  foreign 
policy  because  of  the  fragmentation.  This 
has  been  enormously  improved  in  recent 
months.  The  cooperation  between  Treasury 
and  the  State  Department  is  really  intimate. 
Secretary  Simon  [William  E.  Simon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury]  participated  actively 
and  supported  our  approach  at  the  special 
session.  On  agriculture  policy,  too,  such  as 
the  grain  sale  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  now  an  effective  coordination. 
So  that  I  think  that  what  you  are  referring 
to  is  substantially  coming  into  being  at  this 
moment. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  said  in  your  speech 
last  night  that  the  American  people,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  are  united  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  on  the  Middle  East 
policy.  The  White  House  reported  last  week 
that  the  mail  tvas  running  10  to  1  against  the 
Sinai  agreement  and  the  Congressmen  from 
this  area  report  that  their  mail,  although 
light,  is  overwhelmingly  negative.  What  is 
your  evidence  of  such  overwhelming  public 
support,  and  do  you  think  you  can  get  favor- 
able action  out  of  Congress  without  a  greater 
expression  of  public  support? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  there  is  strong 
support  for  a  peace  effort  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  think  that  the  American  public  under  the 
impact  of  the  events  in  Indochina  is  suspi- 
cious about  an  American  presence  anywhere 
in  new  areas,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
American  public  supports  every  individual 
idea  that  is  put  forward.  But  I  have  the 
sense,  both  from  editorial  support  and  from 
general  public  support,  that  they  are  behind 
the  general  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  as  I  have  said, 
will  support  this  agreement,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusions 
that  we  did — while  we  were  not  looking  for 
an    opportunity    to    establish    an    American 
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presence  and  while  we  would  have  preferred 
to  do  without  it,  it  turned  out  that  no  agree- 
ment could  have  been  negotiated  unless  this 
happened.  And  so  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
will  support  it. 

My  impression  in  the  mail  that  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  specific  provisions  is  one  of  over- 
whelming support.  That  does  not  mean  that 
every  last  idea  has  equal  support.  But  the 
idea  of  bringing  about  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  has,  in  my  judgment,  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  American  public. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  he  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion I  had,  so  let  me  ask  you  this:  What  con- 
tact have  you  had  with  former  President 
Nixon  concerning  the  Middle  East  agreement 
between  Egypt  and  Israel? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  President  Nixon  did 
me  the  honor  of  appointing  me  to  two  very 
responsible  positions,  including  my  present 
one.  Therefore  I  call  him  about  once  a  month 
for  a  general  chat.  I  did  not  have  any  dis- 
cussions with  him  about  the  particular  nego- 
tiations. And  he  is  given  briefings  by  the 
White  House,  from  time  to  time,  of  an  in- 
telligence nature.  He  did  not  participate  in 
advice  on  these  negotiations,  and  I  did  not 
consult  him  about  these  negotiations,  but  I 
did  call  him  after  they  were  concluded  and 
gave  him  a  general  rundown  of  what  had 
been  done. 

Q.  And  what  was  his  reaction!. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  was  generally  sup- 
portive. I  did  not  ask  for  his  support.  I  just 
told  him  what  had  been  done.  It  was  not 
asking  him  to  support  it,  it  was  just  a  brief 
conversation  in  which  I  told  him  what  had 
been  done. 

Q.  Did  his  resignation  have  any  bearing  on 
the  holdup  in  the  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  His  resignation  pro- 
duced a  hiatus  in  a  whole  number  of  initia- 
tives, because  in  the  last  month  of  his  period 
in  office  and  in  the  first  months  of  President 
Ford's  being  in  office,  there  was  an  inevitable 


transition  period  which  made  it  difficult  to 
act  with  the  coherence  and  decisiveness  that 
would  have  occurred — it  happens  at  the  be- 
ginning  and    end   of   every   administration. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  Israelis  have  signed  the 
interim  agreement  without  the  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  would  ultimately  sup- 
ply them  with  the  Pershing  missiles  and  the 
F-16  fighter-bombers? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States  has 
not  agreed  to  supply  them  with  Pershing 
missiles.  The  United  States  has  agreed  to 
study  the  problem  of  Pershing  missiles,  and 
therefore  that  issue  is  totally  separate  from 
the  agreement. 

The  F-16  is  the  next-generation  plane 
after  the  F-4,  which  by  1980  will  be  about 
20  years  old,  so  this  is  not  a  new  realm  of 
technology.  This  is  more  a  logical  evolution. 
There,  too,  no  commitment  has  been  made 
as  to  any  specific  numbers  or  rate  of  deliv- 
ery, and  the  United  States  has  an  ongoing 
military-supply  relationship  with  Israel  that 
has  been  renewed  at  periodic  intervals. 
Sometimes  this  is  in  relationship  to  major 
events  such  as  an  agreement,  but  there  is  not 
that  degree  of  organic  relationship.  In  fact, 
this  particular  paragraph  to  which  you  are 
referring,  was  submitted  to  the  Congress — 
it  was  really  a  marginal  case.  It  was  not  in 
any  basic  document.  We  extracted  it  from 
something  else  in  order  to  lean  over  back- 
ward to  make  sure  that  nothing  would  turn 
up  later  that  could  be  construed  as  an  Ameri- 
can commitment.  It  was  not  directly,  organi- 
cally related  to  the  agreement. 

Q.  Then  are  you  saying  that  the  Israelis 
ivould  have  signed  the  interim  agreement 
even  if  we  had  not  suggested  that  we  would 
study  the  matter  of  the  Pershing  missiles  and 
the  F-16's? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  that  is  hard  to 
say.  That  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  you 
have  a  very  tight  schedule.  On  behalf  of  all 
of  the  assembled  news  media,  I  want  to  thank 
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you,  sir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  take  another 
one?  Mr.  Secretary,  I  detected  from  you  a 
sense  of  less  than  enthusiasm  about  the  whole 
question  of  leaks.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  see 
leaks  complicating  your  negotiations  and 
why,  on  the  reverse  side,  are  you  not  in  favor 
of  such  leaks  on  the  theory  that  the  more 
everybody  knoivs,  the  easier  your  job  will  be? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  in  favor  of  the 
public  knowing  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ments, and  therefore,  we  made  the  fullest 
disclosure  that  has  been  made  of  any  record 
of  a  negotiation  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Secondly,  we  were  working  with  the  con- 
gressional committees  on  a  document  that 
would  have  been  published  later  this  week 
or  early  next  week  that  would  have  stated 
the  essence  of  these  commitments,  but  per- 
haps in  a  manner  that  would  have  created 
fewer  diplomatic  problems. 

A  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  the 
need  of  disclosure,  which  is  to  say  that  the 
public  has  to  know  what  the  major  commit- 
ments are  of  the  United  States.  But  then, 
there  has  to  be  an  area  of  diplomacy  which 
has  to  be  kept  confidential  because  of  the 
necessity  of  confidence  between  governments, 
because  some  things  are  expressed  in  a  way 
that  is  perfectly  clear  in  terms  of  the  action 
that  has  to  follow  but  if  it  is  published  will 
force  the  kind  of  debate  and  the  kind  of  clari- 
fication and  explanation  that  will  make  things 
extremely  complicated  and,  sometimes,  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  various  parties. 

So  the  problem  we  have  is  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  necessity  of  the  public 
knowing   what   it   is   the   United   States   is 
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obliged  to  undertake  and,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  enough  leeway  for  diplomatic 
flexibility. 


Letters   of  Credence 

Burma 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma,  U 
Tin  Lat,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  September  3.1 

Guinea-Bissau 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea-Bissau,  Gil  Vicente  Vaz 
Fernandes,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Ford  on  September  3.1 

Lesotho 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Lesotho,  Teboho  J.  Mashologu, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ford 
on  September  3.1 

Mali 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Mali,  Mamadou  Boubacar  Kante, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ford 
on  September  3.1 

South  Africa 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  Roelof  Frederik 
Botha,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Ford  on  September  3.1 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  Sept.  3. 
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Folloiving  are  informal  remarks  made  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  before  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Conference  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16  and  the  transcript  of  the  questions 
and  answers  which  followed. 


INFORMAL  REMARKS 

Press    release   481   dated   September    16 

America's  active  role  in  the  world  is  not 
a  matter  of  preference  or  a  favor  to  others, 
but  a  reflection  of  interdependence  and  a 
recognition  of  our  own  vital  interests.  Peace 
for  us  is  inseparable  from  global  tranquillity. 
Prosperity  for  us  is  bound  up  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

No  challenge  on  the  contemporary  agenda 
illustrates  these  propositions  more  dramatic- 
ally than  energy. 

America's  factories  and  farms,  our  trans- 
portation and  housing,  the  pace  of  our 
growth,  and  the  prospects  for  our  environ- 
ment are  all  centrally  affected  by  energy. 
The  1973  oil  embargo  and  price  increases  ac- 
celerated inflation  and  exacerbated  recession 
around  the  world.  They  cost  this  country 
half  a  million  jobs  and  over  $10  billion  in  na- 
tional production.  In  many  industrial  coun- 
tries economic  decline  threatened  political 
instability,  and  our  allies'  vulnerability  to  the 
oil  crisis  had  significant  foreign  policy  ef- 
fects. In  the  developing  world,  hopes  for  eco- 
nomic expansion  have  been  shattered  by  the 
dramatic  rise  in  the  costs  of  basic  imported 
goods,  food  and  fertilizer  as  well  as  fuel. 
Thus  the  energy  crisis  affects  not  only  the 
standard  of  living  of  Americans  but  the  basic 
conditions  of  international  relations.  It  has 
become,  inescapably,  an  urgent  priority  of 
national  policy. 

What  is  the  energy  crisis,  and  what  must 
we  do  to  resolve  it? 


The  crisis  results  from  two  fundamental 
shifts  in  the  world  economy.  First,  for  the 
last  quarter  century  the  United  States  and 
the  industrial  nations  have  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  foreign  oil.  The  growth 
of  our  domestic  energy  production  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  energy  that 
our  growing  economies  need.  In  1950,  the 
United  States  was  virtually  self-sufficient ;  in 
1960,  we  produced  93  percent  of  the  energy 
and  84  percent  of  the  oil  we  required;  in 
1974,  we  produced  only  85  percent  of  our 
energy  and  65  percent  of  our  oil.  If  this 
trend  continues,  we  may  produce  only  75  per- 
cent of  our  energy  and  50  percent  of  our  oil 
10  years  from  now. 

Second,  the  growing  dependence  on  im- 
ports has  enabled  the  oil-exporting  countries 
to  raise  oil  prices  some  500  percent  in  the 
past  two  years.  As  a  result  of  the  huge  fi- 
nancial resources  they  have  amassed,  they 
have  even  been  able  to  meet  a  decline  in 
demand — primarily  caused  by  recession — by 
cutting  production  rather  than  price.  Before 
the  1973  embargo  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  members 
produced  at  virtually  full  capacity.  Now  they 
are  producing  at  only  72  percent  of  capacity. 
In  1973  the  price  was  about  $3  a  barrel ;  now 
it  is  over  $12,  and  OPEC  is  considering  addi- 
tional large  price  increases. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  the  supply  and 
price  of  energy — a  central  element  in  the 
economies  of  all  countries — can  be  manipu- 
lated by  nations  that  do  not  necessarily  have 
an  interest  in  our  well-being.  And  the  vast 
financial  weight  the  oil  producers  are  acquir- 
ing gives  them  a  new  capacity  for  influencing 
the  world  monetary  system  and  financial 
practices  according  to  their  own  political  ob- 
jectives. 

By  the  end  of  last  year  producers  had  al- 
ready accumulated  some  $75  billion  in  for- 
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eign  assets.  Each  new  dollar  added  to  the 
price  of  oil  increases  their  revenue  by  $10 
billion.  This  is  a  transfer  of  wealth  and  power 
unprecedented  in  suddenness  and  scale  and 
carries  with  it  great  political  leverage. 

The  producers'  market  power  will  remain 
unchallenged  so  long  as  the  United  States 
and  other  consumer  nations  do  not  drastic- 
ally reduce  their  dependence  on  imported  oil. 

To  deal  with  this  crisis  our  country  has 
developed  a  sound  and  comprehensive  energy 
strategy.  It  has  four  elements: 

— First,  we  must  defend  ourselves  against 
short-term  dangers.  This  means  protection 
against  another  oil  embargo,  against  sudden 
shifts  in  the  assets  held  by  oil  countries,  and 
against  the  threats  to  development  in  the 
poorer  countries  buffeted  by  price  rises. 

— Second,  we  must  make  America  invul- 
nerable to  external  energy  pressures  over 
the  longer  term.  This  requires  reducing  our 
annual  increase  in  energy  consumption,  mas- 
sive development  of  new  sources  of  energy, 
and  stocking  oil  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
replace  imports  in  case  of  a  new  embargo. 

— Third,  we  must  join  our  efforts  with  the 
other  industrial  consuming  countries.  Col- 
lective action  on  conservation  and  develop- 
ment will  reinforce  our  individual  efforts. 

— Finally,  we  must  forge  cooperation  be- 
tween consumers  and  producers  of  oil.  We 
must  create  conditions  under  which  we  all 
help  shape  the  price  of  oil  through  the  world 
market  and  we  all  benefit  from  an  expanding 
world  economy. 

The  four  elements  of  our  strategy  are 
interlinked.  It  does  no  good  to  make  plans 
against  a  new  embargo  if  each  year  the  in- 
dustrial countries  grow  more  dependent  on 
imported  energy.  Cooperative  arrangements 
with  other  consumers  will  be  ineffective  if 
American  vulnerability  grows  with  every 
passing  year.  Conservation  will  prove  a  stop- 
gap unless  we  act  now — and  massively — to 
develop  alternative  sources  of  energy. 

If  all  these  elements  of  our  strategy  are 
vigorously  pursued,  we  will  gradually  shift 
the  balance  in  the  world  energy  market.  The 
cartel  members  will  have  to  share  with  each 
other  progressively  greater  production  cut- 
backs in  order  to  maintain  the  price.  At  the 


same  time,  their  need  to  pay  for  imports  for 
consumption  and  for  development  and  se- 
curity programs  will  grow.  At  some  point 
OPEC  will  lose  its  exclusive  ability  to  deter- 
mine the  price  of  oil. 

Short-Term  and  Longer  Term  Measures 

We  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
carrying  forward  our  strategy,  especially 
with  respect  to  near-term  dangers. 

Acting  rapidly  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  United  States  and  17  other 
industrial  nations  joined  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  (IEA)  for  mutual  assistance 
in  the  event  of  future  oil  embargoes.  We 
agreed  to  build  up  oil  stocks,  to  reduce  con- 
sumption by  the  same  percentage  in  the 
event  of  a  new  emergency,  and  to  share  avail- 
able oil.  Thus  an  embargo  against  one  would 
be  an  embargo  against  all. 

Early  this  year,  at  U.S.  initiative,  the  in- 
dustrial countries  agreed  on  a  $25  billion 
support  fund,  to  offset  abrupt  or  predatory 
shifts  of  funds  by  OPEC,  as  well  as  balance- 
of-payments  problems  induced  by  high  oil 
prices.  The  existence  of  this  fund  should 
enable  industrial  countries  to  resume  their 
economic  expansion  without  fear  of  finan- 
cial disruption. 

Also  at  U.S.  initiative,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  create  a  special  Trust 
Fund  for  concessional  loans  to  developing 
countries  hit  hardest  by  oil  price  increases. 

These  steps  are  useful.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done,  especially  for  our  longer  term 
position. 

First,  we  must  intensify  our  effort  to 
conserve  energy  in  general  and  imported  oil 
in  particular. 

Second,  we  must  initiate  now  the  measures 
needed  to  insure  the  availability  of  major 
amounts  of  new  energy  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  and  into  the  1980's. 

The  impact  of  conservation  measures  will 
be  immediate.  We  have  already  seen  a  reduc- 
tion in  oil  consumption  in  response  to  the 
massive  rise  in  prices.  But  more  rigorous 
programs  are  required. 

New  energy  production  from  fossil  fuels 
and  from  nonconventional  energy  resources 
must  be  energetically  fostered. 
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Decontrol  of  oil  prices  will  both  promote 
conservation  and  spur  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. Further  legislative  action  is  now  needed 
to  carry  out  the  President's  program — to  in- 
sure greater  supplies  of  natural  gas,  to  open 
up  our  nation's  vast  energy  reserves,  and 
to  fund  the  development  of  new  nonconven- 
tional  sources  such  as  synthetic,  solar,  and 
geothermal  energy. 

Finally,  to  protect  us  from  the  threat  of 
another  embargo,  the  President  has  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  strategic  storage  program  and  provide 
him  with  standby  authority  to  take  rapid 
conservation  measures  in  future  emergen- 
cies. These  proposals,  too,  require  urgent 
approval. 

Collective  Consumer  Action 

But  action  by  the  United  States  alone  is 
not  enough.  We  must  proceed  in  parallel 
with  other  major  consuming  countries.  For 
only  by  acting  together  can  we  end  the  oil 
producers'  power  to  set  prices  unilaterally. 

We  and  our  partners  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  must  set  firm  overall  targets, 
divided  equitably  among  us,  and  continue  to 
verify  each  other's  performance. 

We  must  also  join  to  accelerate  produc- 
tion of  new  energy.  Development  costs  will 
be  enormous.  We  must  work  together  to  in- 
sure that  financial  resources  are  available. 
We  must  greatly  expand  our  joint  research 
and  development,  pooling  national  programs. 
Finally,  we  must  assure  participating  energy- 
deficient  countries  that  they  will  directly 
benefit  from  the  development  programs. 

We  must  assure  a  common  basis  for  all 
industrial  countries  to  develop  alternative 
supplies  by  agreeing  that  none  of  us  will 
permit  imported  oil  to  be  sold  in  our  econo- 
mies below  a  certain  minimum  price  level. 
This  will  provide  incentives  for  investment 
in  new  energy  sources.  And  it  will  protect 
those  who  invest  in  higher  cost  energy  from 
suffering  a  competitive  disadvantage  if  the 
oil  importers  engage  in  predatory  pricing. 

We  must  enable  energy-deficient  countries 
to  participate  in  such  programs  in  other 
industrial    countries    with    some    assurance 


that  they  will  directly  benefit  from  the  de- 
velopment programs. 

All  these  actions  are  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive package  for  long-term  energy  coop- 
eration the  IEA  is  developing  with  a  deadline 
of  December  1.  We  and  our  partners  must 
meet  this  deadline.  Unless  consumer  nations 
take  joint  action,  no  balanced  dialogue  with 
the  producers  is  possible. 

Relations  with  Producers 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  seek  a  new 
relationship  with  the  oil-producing  nations. 
We  are  natural  partners,  not  adversaries. 
Consumers  must  have  reliable  access  to  oil 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  To  invest  their 
new  oil  wealth,  the  producers  must  become 
major  participants  in  the  global  financial  and 
economic  system.  And  to  convert  their  new 
wealth  into  goods,  they  must  become  major 
importers  of  our  products.  We  are  ready  to 
cooperate  with  the  oil  producers  in  linking 
our  economies  on  equitable  terms.  We  are 
prepared  to  shape  new  constructive  relation- 
ships. 

But  another  oil  price  rise  would  severely 
jeopardize  these  hopes.  It  could  set  off  a  re- 
lentless sequence  of  action  and  reaction,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity. The  expansion  of  the  economies  of  the 
industrial  countries  would  be  inhibited  by 
fears  of  further  price  rises  and  permanent 
inflation.  OPEC  oil  exports  would  stagnate, 
leading  to  demands  for  even  further  price 
hikes.  The  most  seriously  affected  victims 
would  be  the  developing  countries ;  their  ex- 
ports would  plunge,  their  energy  costs  would 
soar,  and  their  crippling  debt  burden  would 
mount  even  higher.  All  nations  have  an  in- 
terest in  avoiding  this. 

Whatever  the  decision  of  the  oil  producers, 
the  United  States  cannot  entrust  its  political 
and  economic  destiny  to  decisions  made  else- 
where. Congress  and  the  Administration 
must  cooperate  in  a  determined  energy  policy 
so  that  this  country  will  recapture  control 
over  our  future.  Together  with  our  allies,  we 
will  work  to  reverse  the  conditions  that  have 
enabled  oil  prices  to  be  set  unilaterally.  As 
the  largest  energy  consumer,  our  leadership 
is  decisive.  We  will  not  fail  our  responsibility. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Press    release   481A   dated   September   16 

Governor  Mandel  of  Maryland:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  Secretary  has  agreed — and  as  he  has  indi- 
cated— to  answer  any  questions.  And  we'd 
like  to  get  into  the  question-and-answer 
period. 

Governor  Busbee. 

Talks  With  U.S.S.R.  on  Grain  and  Oil 

Governor  Busbee  of  Georgia:  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  two 
basic  commodities:  food  and  oil.  With  the 
United  States  having  the  greatest  potential 
of  any  nation  as  far  as  production  of  food, 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  every  few 
years  Russia  suffers  a  severe  food  shortage, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  possibility  of  some 
long-range  trade  agreement  on  food,  grain,  et 
cetera,  from  the  United  States  and  Russia  on 
oil? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  sur- 
plus foods  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  made  a  number  of  proposals  to  indicate 
how  a  rare  commodity  can  be  used  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  and  to  the  benefit  of  every- 
body. 

At  this  moment  we  are  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union  about  a  long-term  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  sale  of  grain.  We 
have  Under  Secretary  [for  Economic  Affairs 
Charles  W.]  Robinson  in  Moscow — he  has 
just  returned  from  Moscow — with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  sudden  incursions  into  our 
market  and  to  stabilize  the  demand. 

We  are  also  having  some  discussions,  in 
a  more  preliminary  stage,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  oil. 

And  so  we  are  addressing  both  of  these 
problems.  Of  course,  the  Soviets'  capacity 
to  export  oil  is  limited. 

Price  Floor  for  Imported  Oil 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Briscoe  of 
Texas. 

Governor  Briscoe:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  men- 
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Honed  a  floor  on  the  price  of  imported  oil. 
Could  you  indicate  what  you  think  that  floor 
should  be  or  when  that  policy  might  be  imple- 
mented ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  now  negotiat- 
ing with  our  allies  in  Europe  and  in  Japan 
on  a  floor  that  would  be  set  to  protect  at 
least  the  cheaper  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy. And  this  would  be  part  of  the  general 
package  that  will  be  concluded — that  we  hope 
will  be  concluded  by  December  1. 

This  floor  can  operate  in  several  ways. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  a  fixed  price — that  is, 
each  country  could  be — it  could  be  set,  for 
example,  by  import  levies  so  that  imported 
oil  could  be  bought  at  lower  prices  but  then 
would  be  sold  at  the  minimum  price.  But  if 
we  do  not  do  this,  we  may  be  in  the  position 
of  having  made  huge  investments  for  alter- 
nate sources  which  could  then  be  undercut 
by  predatory  pricing.  We  hope  that  we  will 
have  an  agreement  on  this  by  December  1. 

As  for  the  level,  since  this  is  at  the  mo- 
ment being  negotiated,  I  would  rather  not 
give  an  answer;  but  we  have  it  down  to  a 
range  that  is  now  the  subject  of  negotiations. 

Governor  Briscoe:  Thank  you. 

Economic  Impact  of  OPEC  Oil  Price  Increases 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Bond. 

Governor  Bond  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Secretary, 
one  of  the  most  obtuse  and  difficult  concepts 
for  the  average  American  to  understand,  I 
believe,  is  the  balance-of -payments  problem. 
And  we,  I  think,  can  explain  to  them  the 
dangers  of  suffering  another  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. But  hoiv  do  you  explain  to  someone 
ivho  has  never  been  abroad  ivhat  impact  the 
continuing  and  increasing  outfloiv  of  dollars 
for  OPEC  oil  would  have  on  the  American 
consumer?  How  is  the  American  consumer 
likely  to  be  affected  if  we  continue  to  increase 
our  payments  abroad? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  payments 
abroad  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services, 
and  it  gives  leverage  to  the  producers  in  two 
ways. 
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One,  by  the  end  of  last  year  they  had  al- 
ready accumulated  $75  billion  in  foreign  as- 
sets, and  every  dollar  in  increase  in  the  price 
of  oil  adds  $10  billion  to  this  in  addition  to 
the  annual  gross.  This  year  it  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  $75  billion,  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Shifting  these  funds  around  is 
already  a  source  of  considerable  leverage. 
In  1973,  a  run  on  the  dollar  was  started,  I 
think,  by  a  shift  of  $3  or  $4  billion.  That 
happened  normally,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
a  deliberate  policy  by  any  particular  country. 
So  when  you  have  $75  billion,  you  have  a 
very  substantial  sum. 

Secondly,  when  these  holdings  are  con- 
verted into  goods  and  services,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  the  inflationary  pres- 
sure, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  energy  contributes  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  even  before  these 
assets  are  disposed  of. 

So  the  overall  impact  of  the  constant  rise 
in  the  price  of  oil  is  to  compound  all  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  the  industrialized  world, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  significant  reasons  for 
the  stagnation  of  the  economies  of  the 
industrialized  countries. 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Tribbitt,  Dela- 
ware. 

Governor  Tribbitt:  Mr.  Secretary,  two 
questions.  You  couldn't  or  wouldn't  want  to 
limit  all  your  questions  to  the  subject  of 
energy,  so  the  first  question:  When  the  OPEC 
countries  meet  later  this  month,  do  you  ex- 
pect them  to  raise  the  price  of  crude? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  a  view  on  the 
subject.  I  just  do  not  want  to  be  accused 
of  having  made  come  true  what  I  predict. 
[Laughter.]  They're  certainly  talking  in  this 
direction.  The  United  States  is  opposed  to 
any  further  increase  in  the  price  of  oil,  and 
we  believe  it  is  unjustified.  But  many  of 
them  are  talking  in  the  direction  of  increas- 
ing the  price.  I  will  keep  my  private  expec- 
tations to  myself.  [Laughter.] 

North  Vietnamese  Use  of  MIA  Issue 

Governor  Tribbitt:  The  other  question  is 
not  related  to  energy.  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
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negotiations  are  going  on  with  the  MIA's 
with  respect  to  the  Viet-Nam  conflict? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  negotiated 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  for  four  years, 
and  they  have  used  the  anguish  of  Ameri- 
cans for  blackmail  for  all  this  period. 

First  they  used  the  prisoners;  now  they 
are  using  the  missing  in  action.  At  the  time 
when  they  applied  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  they  suddenly  agreed  to  pro- 
duce three  bodies— gave  us  the  names.  When 
we  vetoed  their  membership  they  withdrew 
their  offer  for  those — for  the  remains. 

We  vetoed  their  membership  only  because 
we  did  not  want  to  accept  a  double  standard 
in  the  United  Nations.  We  are  prepared  to 
let  North  Viet-Nam  enter  the  United  Na- 
tions if  South  Korea  would  also  be  admitted 
into  the  United  Nations ;  but  we  did  not  ac- 
cept the  concept  of  "selective  universality," 
where  our  friends  are  barred  from  the  United 
Nations  and  Communist  nations  are  ad- 
mitted. So  this  was  not  directed  as  such 
against  North  Viet-Nam. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  a  totally  un- 
related issue,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
withdrawn  their — withdrew  the  offer  that 
they  had  already  made.  We  are  approaching 
them  periodically  through  many  channels  and 
now,  most  of  the  time,  directly. 

I  feel  that  they  will  use  the  missing  in 
action  for  their  political  purposes,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  shaped  by  the  holding  of  hostages 
— and  even  less  by  the  remains  of  Ameri- 
cans who  died  in  action. 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Waller  of 
Mississippi. 

Governor  Waller:  We  all  had  the  pleasure 
of  taking  about  six  trade  missions  to  different 
parts  of  the  world — particularly  the  Orient 
and  the  Middle  East  in  April  of  this  particu- 
lar year.  And  the  missions  were  staffed,  Mr. 
Secretary,  ivith  businessmen  who  were  sell- 
ing. And  I  was  along  to  help  make  appoint- 
ments and  contacts  for  long-range  sales, 
contracts  on  food  and  fiber  products,  con- 
sumer goods,  and  so  forth.  And  from  the 
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discussion  which  I  had  with  Ambassador 
Helms  in  Tehran  and  other  places,  it  appears 
to  us  from  the  outside  looking  in  that  our 
staffing  in  the  foreign  offices  are  woefully  in- 
adequate, based  upon  the  new  trade  efforts 
where  the  dollars  are. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  mean  in  our  Em- 
bassies? 

Governor  Waller:  Yes,  sir.  And,  also,  the 
fragmentation  between  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture and  State.  And  I  just  wondered  if  you 
ivere  aware  of  this  and  if  any  plans  were 
underway  to  give  us  the  tools  that  the  Japa- 
nese have,  that  the  French  have,  in  many  of 
the  marketplaces.  We  believe  that  the  staff 
could  be  as  little  as  25  percent  of  the  size  and 
configuration  needed  to  help  the  American 
businessman  meet  the  competition  in  differ- 
ent markets. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  you  are 
right  that  our  economic  representation 
abroad  has  not  always  kept  pace  with  the 
realities  of  the  modern  world.  We  used  to 
operate  largely  through  one  or  two  commer- 
cial or  economic  counselors,  and  that  view  is 
not  to  be  considered  to  be  the  most  promis- 
ing career  within  the  Foreign  Service. 

Secondly — those  of  you  who  know  Wash- 
ington will  agree — the  various  departments 
sometimes  deal  with  each  other  as  sovereign 
entities,  making  short-term  diplomatic  treat- 
ies of  coexistence.  [Laughter.]  They  do  not 
always  develop  the  most  coherent  policy. 

Now,  we  have  attempted  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  it  cannot  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  one  would  like.  We  have  in  Washington 
now,  in  the  Economic  Policy  Board  and  else- 
where, I  think  the  most  cohesive  organiza- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  foreign  economic 
policy.  For  example,  in  the  approach  to  the 
United  Nations — and,  in  fact,  on  the  whole 
range  of  foreign  economic  policy — the  co- 
operation now,  especially  between  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  State  Department, 
is  very  intimate.  The  Secretary  of  Treasury 
and  I  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  and  our 
subordinates  meet  daily. 

In  addition,  we  have  staffed  the  economic 
divisions  of  the  State  Department  with  the 
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ablest  people  that  we  could  find.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Mr.  Enders,  has  certainly  not  been  a  shrink- 
ing violet  in  international  negotiations ;  and 
he  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  en- 
ergy program  that  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  field — there  will  be  a  time  lag  be- 
fore all  of  this  can  be  translated  into  the 
field. 

I  agree  with  your  comment;  I  hope  that 
we  are  aware  of  it.  We  are  certainly  trying 
to  move  in  this  direction  because — you  are 
right — the  economic  dimension  of  foreign 
policy  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
and  we  have  not  in  the  past  been  organized 
in  Washington  or  staffed  in  the  field  to  carry 
it  out. 

Energy  Research  and  Development 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Pry  or,  Arkan- 
sas. 

Governor  Pryor:  Mr.  Secretary,  we  talk  a 
great  deal  about  finding  and  exploring  new 
ways  for  seeking  alternative  sources  of  ener- 
gy. I  talk  about  it  in  speeches,  and  I  guess  all 
of  us  talk  about  it  in  speeches,  and  you  talk 
about  it  in  speeches.  It  sounds  very  good.  But 
it's  beginning ,  I  think,  to  have  a  hollow  ring, 
because  I  don't  know,  in  fact,  that  we  are 
really  making  a  wholesale  effort  to  seek  alter- 
native sources  of  energy.  And  from  time  to 
time  we  hear  about  developments. 

For  example,  the  University  of  Nebraska 
recently  came  forth  with  a  type  of  fuel  made 
from  grain,  I  understand,  and  it  powers  an 
automobile  much  less  expensively  than  our 
traditional  methods.  And  suddenly  we  don't 
hear  of  those  things  any  more. 

I  remember  back  in  the  late  forties  we  had 
a  tougher  automobile  that  came  out,  and  it 
worked  so  well  and  did  so  splendidly  and  got 
so  many  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline;  and, 
before  you  know  it,  it  was  off  the  market — 
it  worked.  And  the  reason  it  was  off  the 
market  was  because  it  worked.  And,  really, 
are  we  doing  our  parti  And  are  we  really 
doing  any  more  than  talking  about  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  I  said  in  my 
introductory   remarks,   there   are   people   in 
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this  room  who  will  tell  you  that  excessive 
humility  is  not  my  province.  [Laughter.]  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  the  domestic  energy 
program. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  spending  over 
$10  billion  in  research  and  we  are  encourag- 
ing investments  in  alternative  sources. 

The  difficulty  is  that  it  will  take  three  to 
five  years — or  five  years,  really,  before  any 
substantial  results  can  show.  And  in  the  in- 
terval, much  of  the  emphasis  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  conservation. 

I  am  certain  that  other  proposals  will  be 
made  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  encourage 
investment  in  alternative  sources;  but  we 
are  now  at  a  stage  where  much  of  it  is  in 
research  and  development  and  the  result  will 
not  show  up  for  two  or  three  years. 

International  Cooperation  on  Energy 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Goverywr  Edwards:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would 
not  presume  to  give  you  any  advice  on  diplo- 
matic relations,  because  that  would  be  like  an 
atheist  trying  to  teach  the  Pope  catechism. 
[Laughter.']  You  are  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it's  important 
for  those  of  us  in  positions  of  leadership  to 
express  our  opinions. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  I  listened  in  awe  and 
amazement  at  some  of  the  statements  you 
made  about  what  we  were  going  to  do  for  the 
developing  countries  and  the  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  First  World,  the  Second  World, 
the  Third  World,  and  the  Fourth  World 
about  economic  stability  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, employment,  and  what  have  you. 
And  I  simply  suggest  to  you  that  I  hope  we 
can  do  it  for  them  a  helluva  lot  better  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do  it  for  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  haven't  done  it  in  this  country  yet. 
And  I  think  Americans  and  the  world  ought 
to  come  to  grips  with  that  reality.  And  I 
suggest — /  know  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
Washington  and  other  foreign  cities  [laugh- 
ter], but  America  has  serious  problems.  And 
unless  we  get  independent  in  this  country  in- 
sofar as  the  production  of  energy  is  con- 
cerned, we're  never  going  to  be  able  to  help 
other  countries  and  we're  never  going  to  be 
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able  to  help  ourselves.  And  I  would  certainly 
like  to  see  the  American  thrust  on  this  thing 
beamed  toward  making  America  the  inde- 
pendent country  it  ought  to  be  in  the  field  of 
production  and  use  of  energy. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  Governor,  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  you  were  referring 
to,  if  you  refer  to  these  remarks  here.  My 
basic  point,  with  respect  to  energy  is  that 
the  energy  crisis  affects  us  and  it  affects  our 
principal  allies.  And  it  therefore  affects  the 
security  of  the  whole  free  world. 

Now,  we  consume  about  50  percent  of  the 
energy  of  the  world.  And  therefore  it  is 
clear— and  I  agree  with  you — that  we  must 
exercise  a  position  of  leadership;  that  if  we 
do  not  make  ourselves  invulnerable,  if  not 
independent,  or  substantially  invulnerable  to 
oil  pressures,  nobody  else  can  do  it. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  do  not  cooperate 
with  our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan,  their 
sense  of  impotence  will  be  enhanced,  and 
their  vulnerability  to  pressures— not  just 
from  the  producers  but  from  their  neigh- 
bors— will  also  increase.  And,  therefore, 
since  the  cohesion  of  the  free  world  must  be 
one  of  our  principal  foreign  policy  objectives, 
we  have  to  cooperate  with  them. 

Now,  this  cooperation,  in  fact,  does  not 
involve  any  significant  outlays  for  the 
United  States.  For  example,  we  are  trying  to 
establish  common  conservation  targets  with 
them  in  order  to  multiply  the  efforts  that  we 
may  make  in  conservation.  We  are  trying  to 
pool  research  and  development  efforts  to 
some  extent  so  that  we  can  share  in  each 
other's  technology.  We  are  not  talking  here 
about  a  giveaway  program,  because  we  are 
talking  of  the  cooperation  of  countries  at  a 
substantial  level  of  economic  well-being. 

As  far  as  the  developing  world  is  concerned 
in  energy,  they  are  being  to  a  considerable 
extent — or  to  some  extent,  at  least — financed 
by  the  oil  producers  themselves;  and  there- 
fore in  international  forums  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  the  support  of  the  so-called 
Third  World  on  the  energy  question. 

So  what  I  was  talking  about  here  is  pri- 
marily the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  industrial  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan,  and  not  in  the  form 
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of  American  financial  outlays  but  in  the 
form  of  political  and  economic  cooperation. 
The  second  general  observation  I  would 
make  is:  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us — crucial  for  us — to  deal  with  our 
domestic  problems.  But  I  do  not  believe — and 
that  may  be  a  professional  bias — that  we 
can  choose  between  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign problems.  I  think  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion where,  if  we  cannot  solve  both,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  solve  either. 

Detente  and  Human  Rights 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Boren. 

Governor  Boren  of  Oklahoma:  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I  have  two  interrelated  questions.  The 
first  is  this:  The  Helsinki  statements  and 
other  recent  statements  appear  to  give  only 
broad  lipservice  to  the  concept  of  doing  some- 
thing about  freedom  of  emigration  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  religious  freedom  for  both 
Christians  and  Jeivs  and  intellectual  freedom 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Are  we  in  fact, 
really,  trying  to  exert  any  real  leverage  on 
this  situation— or  have  we  really,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  decided  to  treat  that  as  a  matter  of 
internal  affairs  for  the  Soviet  Union? 

That's  the  first  question.  The  second  ques- 
tion is:  If  we  coidd  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween  coexistence  and  detente — detente  being 
a  somewhat  more  intimate,  friendlier,  or 
closer  relationship  than  mere  coexistence — 
how  much  can  the  arguments  for  detente  be 
founded  strictly  upon  economic  justification 
as  opposed  to  political  justification? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  "detente"  is  a 
French  word,  and  it  means  something  like 
relaxation  of  tensions.  It  has  not,  in  our 
view,  any  moral  significance.  And  if  it  sug- 
gests to  you  anything  more  intimate  than 
coexistence,  then  this  must  be  because  it 
may  have  been  used  too  loosely  in  rhetoric. 

Let  me  state  what  our  policy  is  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  then  I  can  get  to  your 
specific  question. 

We  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ideologically  opposed  to  us.  Secondly,  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  super- 
power whose  geopolitical  interests  are  often 
at   variance   with   ours.   And   therefore   we 


conduct  the  policy  of  coexistence,  detente, 
relaxation  of  tensions — whatever  you  want 
to  call  it — with  no  illusions  about  the  struc- 
ture of  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  we  are 
living  in  a  world  that  is  different  from  our 
historical  experience.  Until  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  could  be  secure 
behind  two  oceans,  and  changes  in  the  world 
balance  of  power  had  to  be  of  an  enormous 
magnitude  before  we  were  affected. 

For  about  a  generation  after  World  War 
II,  we  had  such  an  overwhelming  military 
superiority  that  we  could  overwhelm  most 
of  our  problems  with  our  resources.  But 
today  we  live  in  a  world  in  which,  while  we 
are  still  the  single  strongest  factor,  we  are 
no  longer  predominant. 

We  also  are  in  a  situation  of  effective  nu- 
clear parity,  in  which  neither  side  will  be 
able  to  gain  a  decisive  strategic  advantage 
unless  one  side  simply  quits. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  have  to  con- 
duct a  policy  in  which  we  try  to  limit  or  con- 
tain the  power  of  other  countries  through 
creating  balances,  backed  by  our  military 
strength  around  the  world.  We  also  face  the 
fact  that  under  current  conditions  nuclear 
war  would  be  an  extraordinary  calamity. 

Therefore  we  are  attempting  to  create  a 
situation  where  we  will  not  give  up  our  vital 
interests  but  where  we  will  also  not  un- 
necessarily run  the  risk  of  confrontation; 
where  we  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pursue  a  more  moderate  course 
but  where,  when  challenged,  we  act  with 
great  firmness,  as  we  did  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  a  submarine  base  in  Cuba,  as  we 
did  during  the  Jordan  crisis  of  1970,  as  we 
did  during  the  Middle  East  alert  of  1973. 

We  must  have  a  military  strength  which 
does  not  tempt  aggression.  Without  that,  no 
policy  of  coexistence — relaxation — is  possi- 
ble. But  beyond  that,  we  must  have  a  di- 
plomacy that  gives  an  opportunity  for 
settling  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  And  we 
have  the  problem  of  balancing  incentives 
and  penalties  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
correct  way. 

Now,  there  are  endless  disputes  of  what 
the  correct  balance  of  incentives  and  penal- 
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ties  is.  I,  for  example,  do  not  believe  that 
economic  relations  should  be  conducted  for 
their  own  sake.  I  have  always  believed  that 
they  should  be  linked  to  progress  on  foreign 
policy  issues. 

Now,  on  the  Helsinki  declaration,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of — there  were  many  mis- 
conceptions. One,  for  example:  It  was  not 
primarily  an  American  show.  It  was  agreed 
to  by  34  heads  of  government,  or  34  govern- 
ments; and  in  fact  the  United  States  did 
not  play  the  dominant  role  in  shaping  it. 
Secondly,  the  Helsinki  declaration  recognized 
nothing  that  had  not  already  been  accepted 
in  previous  international  conferences  to 
which  we  were  a  part.  Thirdly,  insofar  as 
there  was  anything  new  in  the  Helsinki 
declaration,  it  was  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  and  human  contacts — not  as  far  as 
you  would  wish  it,  but  nevertheless  there 
were  formal  declarations. 

Now,  our  view  with  respect  to  human 
rights  has  been  this:  We  have  believed  that 
we  could  be  more  effective  by  quiet,  un- 
dramatic  representations  than  by  turning 
them  into  tests  of  prestige.  And  I  think  our 
experience  with  Jewish  emigration  proves 
this.  We  had  increased  the  emigration  from 
400  in  1969  to  38,000  in  1973,  when  by  mak- 
ing it  a  formal  test,  it  dropped  again  to 
10,000. 

But  this  is  a  question  of  tactics;  this  is 
not  a  question  of  objectives  or  purpose.  And 
our  test  over  the  next  decade  is  whether 
we  have  the  strength  to  pursue  both  a  policy 
of  relaxation  of  tension  and  keep  up  our 
military  defenses,  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
be  flexible  in  our  diplomacy  and  yet  firm  in 
our  purposes  and  avoid  oscillating  between 
extremes  of  intransigence  and  extremes  of 
conciliation — which  had  been  the  case  in 
previous  periods.  This  is  what  I  would  define 
to  be  the  basic  problem. 


Panama  Canal  Negotiations 

(iorernor  Mandel:  Governor  Wallace  of 
Alabama. 

Governor  Wallace:  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the 
unfortunate  conclusion  of  the  matter  of  Indo- 
china, do  you  feel  that  the  United  States  now 


can  afford  to  give  up  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  On  the  issue  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  question  is  what  is 
meant  by  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
how  we  define  our  vital  interests  in  relation 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  the 
right,  unilaterally,  to  defend  the  Panama 
Canal  for  an  indefinite  future,  or  for  a  long 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
can  ease  some  of  the  other  conditions  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Our  problem  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  is  this:  How  do  we  best  defend  our 
defense  requirements  that  are  vital  in  the 
Panama  Canal  area?  Do  we  do  it  most 
effectively  by  digging  in,  turning  Panama 
into  a  potential  area  of  guerrilla  conflict 
backed  by  all  of  Latin  America,  and  turning 
it  into  an  issue  of  permanent  confrontation 
between  all  of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  in  which  military  force  may  have  to 
be  used  for  an  indefinite  period?  Or  is  it 
possible  to  make  arrangements  in  which  our 
defense  interests  can  be  maintained  for 
many  decades  and  our  operating  interest  can 
also  be  maintained  for  several  decades  and 
thereby  defuse  the  immediate  situation? 

Nobody  is  in  favor  of  turning  over  our 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  nobody 
is  in  favor  of  turning  over  the  essential 
operating  requirements.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  whether  we  can  develop  a 
status  for  the  Panama  Canal — and  we're  not 
sure  yet  that  this  can  be  done— that  meets 
our  essential  defense  requirements  and 
avoids  a  situation  in  which  we  may  have  a 
Viet-Nam-type  situation  in  Central  America 
for  the  indefinite  future  backed  by  all  of 
Latin  America. 

If  we  can  find  an  honorable  way  of  doing 
it,  we  would  like  to  explore  it.  As  we  explore 
it,  we  will  consult  closely  with  the  interested 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  there  will  not 
be  any  secret  negotiations  that  are  sprung 
on  people  unexpectedly.  This  is  really  the 
issue.  We  are  in  the  process  of  exploring  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  what  I've  described.  If  it  isn't,  then 
there  can  be  no  agreement. 
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Purpose  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Grain  and  Oil  Talks 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Godwin  of 
Virginia. 

Governor  Godwin:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  tvas 
wondering  if  you  could  comment — if  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  you  to  make  any  comment 
— on  what  impact,  short-term-wise  or  longer, 
that  the  Soviet-American  negotiatioyis,  in 
reference  to  our  export  of  wheat  and  their 
making  available  to  us  oil,  would  have  on  our 
energy  situation. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  negotiations  on  grain  and  oil  are 
technically  separate  negotiations;  they  are 
not  organically  linked,  though  there  is  a 
conceptual  connection  between  the  two. 

Our  interest  in  a  long-term  agreement  on 
?rain  is  to  prevent  these  fluctuations  in 
Soviet  demand,  which  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  our  prices  and  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  enters  our  market  only  in  periods  of 
severe  shortage  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  we  would  like — and  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating — a  longer  term  agreement, 
which  would  at  one  and  the  same  time  stabi- 
lize prices  in  the  United  States  by  giving 
our  farmers  an  opportunity  for  long-term 
planning  and  put  a  ceiling  on  what  can  be 
bought  in  periods  of  difficulty  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  respect  to  what  is  available  in  terms 
of  energy  from  the  Soviet  Union,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  a  decisive  impact  on  our 
energy  situation,  but  it  would  have  a  sym- 
bolic impact.  And  therefore  we  are  pursuing 
the  negotiations. 


The  Soviet  Union  and  the  OPEC  Nations 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Edwards, 
South  Carolina. 

Governor  Edwards:  Mr.  Secretary,  just 
prior  to  your  speech,  Admiral  [Elmo  R.] 
Zumwalt  said  that  the  Russians  were  using 
economic  factors  to  their  benefit  and  that 
they  had  participated  in  urging  the  unity  of 
the  OPEC  nations—that  they  had  urged  the 
embargo  and  had  urged  the  OPEC  nations  to 
quadruple  prices  and  raise  prices  a  second 
time  and  promise  them  help,  military  aid  in 


case  of  need,  and  urge  the  OPEC  nations  to 
remove  their  assets  from  free-world  banks. 
Could  you  comment  on  the  part  that  you  feel 
the  Soviet  Union  played  in  our  energy  crisis 
with  OPEC? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  want  to 
disagree  with  the  admiral,  with  whom  I  was 
associated  for  many  years  in  Washington.  I 
have  stated  that  I  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  impelled  by  ideological  hostility. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  Radio  Moscow  from  time 
to  time  makes  the  claims  that  were  men- 
tioned. At  the  same  time,  in  terms  of  syste- 
matic policy,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  formally  or  systematically  made 
the  suggestion.  I  am  aware  of  occasional 
radio  broadcasts  from  Moscow  to  selected 
Arab  audiences  that  use  some  of  these  argu- 
ments, but  so  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  bene- 
fited from  the  OPEC  increase;  but  I  think 
we  should  not  exaggerate  the  Soviet  influ- 
ence by  saying  that  they  have  engineered  it. 

What  has  happened  has  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  has  not 
been  the  result  of  Soviet  policies.  It  is  much 
more  due  to  practice  organic  to  the  Middle 
East  and  therefore  more  manageable  within 
the  context  of  our  relationship  to  the  Middle 
East  than  as  an  aspect  of  East- West  rela- 
tions. 


Egypt-Israel  Agreement  and  U.S.  Assistance 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Blanton,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Governor  Blanton:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  attend- 
ing this  conference.  And  I  would  like  to  ask 
you:  In  the  recent  peace  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  besides  the  technicians, 
how  much  money  did  it  cost  us;  and  hoiv  is  it 
split  between  the  two? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  with  respect  to 
the  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
first  of  all,  if  implemented — and  if  we  can 
ever  keep  everybody  quiet  for  a  few  weeks, 
it  may  even  get  implemented  [laughter]  — 
it  will  represent  the  most  significant  step 
toward  peace  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
history  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  And  our 
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own  obligations  with  respect  to  it  should  be 
seen  in  that  context. 

Now,  with  respect  to  what  it  costs  us: 
Since  we  had  not  computed  exactly  what  we 
would  have  given  without  the  agreement,  I 
cannot  give  you  an  absolute  figure,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
substantial  aid  for  Israel  has  been  a  part  of 
annual  appropriations,  quite  independent  of 
this  agreement. 

For  example,  last  year  something  like  $2.5 
billion  was  appropriated  for  Israel — partly 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  1973  war,  and 
partly  to  pay  for  their  other  necessities. 

Secondly,  prior  to  the  agreement,  76  Sena- 
tors wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  pointing 
out  that  the  assistance  to  Israel  should  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  Israel's  needs  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  political  considera- 
tions, and  Israel  had  submitted  a  request  of 
$2.59  billion  before  the  agreement. 

Now,  we  have  not  yet  settled  the  exact 
figures  that  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  it  will  be  below  $2.59  billion.  It 
will  be  in  the  area  of  $2.2  billion,  $2.3  billion. 
And  therefore,  on  that  level,  you  could  not 
prove  that  there  was  any  additional  sum  that 
has  been  given  as  a  result  of  the  agreement, 
though  I  assume  this  is  simply  very  hard  to 
compute,  but  we're  talking  about  modest 
sums. 

With  respect  to  Egypt,  here  is  the  most 
significant  Arab  country— a  country  that 
was  substantially  close  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1972  and  '73,  that  has  now  put  more  of 
its  reliance  on  the  West.  It  has  chosen  the 
path  of  moderation  and  peace.  And  there- 
fore we  feel  that  it  is  symbolically  of  great 
importance  that  the  United  States  contribute 
to  an  opportunity  of  economic — not  mili- 
tary— development  of  Egypt. 

There  again,  we  have  not  made  a  formal 
agreement  with  Egypt.  We  had  planned  to 
increase  our  economic  aid  to  Egypt  in  any 
event,  even  without  the  agreement.  And 
there,  too,  it  may  involve  a  slight  increase 
over  what  we  had  planned.  But  if  you  are 
asking  about  the  additional  sums  that  the 
agreement  cost  us,  we  are  talking  of  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars;  we  are  not  talking 
about  huge  sums. 


Prospects  for  Agricultural  Exports 

Governor  Mandel:  Any  other  questions? 
Governor  Bond  of  Missouri. 

Governor  Bond:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would 
you  say  are  the  long-term  and  intermediate- 
term  prospects  for  our  agricultural  exports, 
particularly  with  the  OPEC  nations,  or 
should  we  be  looking  to  this — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  didn't  hear  the  be- 
ginning of  the  question. 

Governor  Bond:  I'm  concerned  about  our 
agricultural  exports.  Several  of  the  states 
here  represented  are  very  heavily  involved  in 
agriculture.  We're  interested  in  knowing 
what  the  potential  would  be  for  expanding 
America's  export  of  agricultural  products 
and  whether  you  see  the  OPEC  countries  as 
a  potentially  significant  market  for  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  exports. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  I  pointed  out, 
we  are  talking  about  a  long-term  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secondly,  we  have  an  obligation— which  is 
not  formalized  but  which  is  very  real— for 
long-term  supplies  to  Japan. 

In  addition,  we  are  encouraging  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities,  as  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  since  we  have  urged  our 
farmers  to  produce  at  maximum  capacity. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  we  think  that  the 
markets  in  the  OPEC  countries  can  increase. 
But,  of  course,  those  with  the  largest  sur- 
pluses also  have  relatively  small  popula- 
tions, so  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be 
done. 

We  think  that  over  the  next  years  the 
markets  for  American  agricultural  products 
will  be  good.  And,  in  fact,  our  major  diffi- 
culty will  be  whether  we  can  meet  the  world 
demand  rather  than  whether  we  can  sell  our 
agricultural  products. 

Policy  on  Kidnaping  and  Terrorism 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Holshouser. 

Governor  Holshouser  of  North  Carolina: 
Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  any  com- 
ment on  the  status  of  negotiations  about  the 
Americans  in  Ethiopia  over  the  weekend? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  When  Americans  are 
captured,  we  are  always  in  great  difficulty 
because  we  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  encourage  terrorists  to  cap- 
ture Americans  in  order  to  get  negotiations 
started  for  their  aim.  So  our  general  posi- 
tion has  been — and  it  is  heartbreaking  in 
individual  cases,  always  heartbreaking — our 
general  position  has  been  that  we  will  not,  as 
a  government,  negotiate  for  the  release  of 
A  mericans  that  have  been  captured. 

Now,  in  this  particular  case,  the  only  de- 
mands that  have  been  made  on  us  have  come 
through  totally  unauthenticated  sources;  so 
we  haven't  any  decision  to  make.  We  have 
heard  radio  broadcasts  on  Beirut  radio  of 
what  the  demands  are,  but  they  have  not 
been  tied  to  anything  that  we  can  do  or  by 
anybody  that  we  can  deal  with.  But  our 
general  position  has  been  that  we  will  not 
negotiate,  as  a  government,  with  kidnapers 
of  Americans  because  there  are  so  many 
Americans  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world — 
tourists,  newsmen,  not  only  officials— that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  them  all 
unless  the  kidnapers  can  gain  no  benefit 
from  it. 

U.S. -Bahamas  Spiny  Lobster  Negotiations 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Askew. 

Governor  Askew  of  Florida:  Mr.  Kissinger, 
as  you  know,  we  have  had  a  difference — the 
United  States  with  the  Bahamas — on  the 
question  of  the  taking  of  the  spiny  lobster 
and  the  jurisdiction.  We  have  a  substantial 
number  of  fishermen  in  south  Florida  de- 
pendent upon  this. 

The  State  Department  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations, which  did  not  prove  successful,  ivith 
the  Bahamian  Government.  And  it's  my 
understanding  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
try  to  arbitrate  through  international  means 
the  possible  phasing  out,  if  we  can't  get  some 
additional  understanding  with  the  Bahamian 
Government,  to  permit  us,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  to  fish  for  these  lobster. 

I  just  wonder  if  you  have  any  comment, 
any  hope  that  we  might  have  that  there's 
anything  further  that  the  State  Department 
might  be  able  to  do  to  insure  access  of  these 
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traditional  grounds  with  some  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  since  I  am  not 
running  for  office  in  Florida,  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  until  fairly  recently — about  two 
months  ago,  I  think — I  never  even  heard 
there  was  such  an  animal  as  the  spiny  lob- 
ster. [Laughter.]  But  I  have  in  the  mean- 
time. 

And  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  is  to 
see — in  the  context  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  spiny  lobster,  the  Government  of  the 
Bahamas  has  used  against  us  certain  legal 
principles  which  we  have  applied  with  re- 
spect to  the  Maine  lobster,  so  that  we  did 
not  have  a  very  brilliant  negotiating  posi- 
tion [laughter] — and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  right  now  is  to  see  whether  we  can 
find  a  context  for  that  negotiation  that 
broadens  the  framework  somewhat  beyond 
the  immediate  issue  of  the  lobster,  within 
which  perhaps  some  solution  can  be  found. 

Relationships  With  Latin  America 

Governor  Askew:  Just  one  other  question, 
and  that  is:  On  the  question  of  South  Amer- 
ica— again,  with  the  proximity  of  Florida,  in 
particular,  and  the  southeastern  United 
States,  where  you  have  these  Governors  rep- 
resented— what,  really,  is  the  posture  of  any 
particular  position  in  regard  generally  to 
Latin  America  to  the  United  Statesl 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Latin  America  is  the 
part  of  the  world  with  which  we  have  the 
most,  the  longest,  uninterrupted  relation- 
ship. And  it  is  the  part  of  the  world  in  which 
the  relationship  between  industrial  countries 
and  developing  countries  is  being  conducted 
among  people  of  at  least  comparable  back- 
ground and  similar  aspirations.  Therefore 
we  have  always  believed  that  our  relation- 
ships in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  very 
important  to  our  relationships  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Inevitably,  in  many  Latin  American 
countries,  there  is  a  temptation  to  define 
their  identity  through  opposition  to  the 
United  States.  And  therefore  the  rhetoric  of 
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many  Latin  American  countries  vis-a-vis 
the  United  States  tends  to  be  on  occasion 
belligerent. 

Still,  we  believe  that  we  can  make  prog- 
ress in  developing  a  cooperative  relationship. 
We  have  started  what  is  called  the  new 
dialogue  with  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  And  though  it  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  due  to  many  causes,  we  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  progressing.  And 
we  are  prepared  to  make  a  major  effort  to 
improve  our  relationship  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Governor  Mandel:  Two  other  Governors 
hare  indicated  they'd  like  to  ask  questions, 
(t)id  at  the  conclusion  of  those  two  questions 
we're  going  to  hare  to  terminate  this  part  of 
the  program.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  been 
iiu usually  generous  of  his  time,  and  we  don't 
want  to  impose  on  him.  Governor  Edwards 
of  South  Carolina  and  Governor  Busbee  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  ask  questions.  And  after 
those  two  we'll  have  to  conclude  this  part  of 
the  program.  Governor  Edwards. 

Reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal 

Governor  Edwards:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  un- 
derstand the  United  States  paid  most  of  the 
cost  for  opening  the  Suez  Canal.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  this  is  what  I've  been  told. 
What  are  the  advantages  to  opening  the  Suez 
Canal?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  gives  access  to 
that  great  modern  Soviet  fleet  through  the 
Dardenelles  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
down  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  our  ship- 
ping lanes  are  so  vital  to  keep  our  energy 
supplies  open  for  the  industrial  world.  Woidd 
you  comment  on  that,  please? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  long  as  you  are 
talking  about  the  Soviet  Navy,  I  have  to  say 
I  have  seen  statements  that  in  1973  the 
United  States  was  affected  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis  by  its  fear  of  the 
Soviet  Navy.  This  may  have  been  true  of 
our  Navy;  it  wasn't  true  of  our  government. 
[Laughter.]  We  all  suffered  from  the  illu- 
sion that  our  Navy  was  far  superior  to  the 
Soviet  Navy,  and  we  conducted  ourselves 
accordingly.  [Laughter.]  We  may  have  been 


wrong,  but  we  acted  as  if  we  were  superior. 
[Laughter.]  We  believed  it,  too. 

Now,  as  far  as  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  makes  it  easier  for  the  Soviets 
to  move  ships  from  the  Mediterranean  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  course,  there  is  no  law 
that  prohibits  the  American  Navy  to  follow 
any  Soviet  ship  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
through  the  Suez  Canal  if  we  want  to.  But 
the  major  argument  for  opening  the  Suez 
Canal  was,  first  of  all,  of  course,  the  desire 
of  Egypt  to  do  it;  and,  secondly,  because  of 
the  general  assessment  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  the  stabilization  of  the  Middle 
East  by  creating  additional  inhibitions 
against  the  opening  of  hostilities.  And  there- 
fore, balancing  the  advantages  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  against  the  strategic  dis- 
advantage of  permitting — shortening  the 
Soviet  travel  time,  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  it,  especially  since  it  was  really  sub- 
stantially out  of  our  control. 

Whether  we,  in  fact,  paid  the  greatest 
part  of  this,  I  would  have  to  look  into  this. 
I  know  we  paid  something  for  it.  I  know 
other  countries  also  did.  But  I'd  have  to 
check  whether  it  is,  in  fact,  true  that  we  paid 
the  largest  part  of  it. 

State  Department  Regional  Representative 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Busbee  of 
Georgia. 

Governor  Busbee:  Mr.  Secretary,  this 
might  be  a  good  one  to  conclude  on. 

You've  heard  a  lot  of  interest  by  the  Gov- 
ernors in  international  affairs.  Governor  Wal- 
ler just  alluded  to  the  involvement  we're  all 
engaged  in,  in  economic  trade  missions,  in- 
vestment, and  so  forth  with  other  countries 
and  our  dealings  with  them.  We  found  it 
necessary  that  we  be  provided  relevant  in- 
formation on  the  interpretation  of  State  De- 
partment policy  in  these  various  areas — and 
also  the  necessity  for  arranging  for  the  visits 
of  our  economic  missions  to  other  countries. 
And  we  have  just  passed,  unanimously,  at 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference,  a  formal 
request  to  you  that  we  be  provided  a  State 
Department    regional   representative   in   the 
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southeastern  area  on  a  pilot  basis  to  see  how 
it  works.  And  we've  had  a  lot  of  discussion 
on  bureaucracy  and  our  position  with  bu- 
reaucracy, but  I  think  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  the  only  Department  that's  not 
represented  on  a  regional  basis;  we  need  you, 
ice  want  you,  and  we  would  just  like  some 
response  in  our  request  to  you  that  we  try 
this. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  saw  that.  I 
rjad  the  resolution,  and  I  welcome  it.  I  have 
to  look  into  what  the  bureaucratic  aspects 
are  of  appointing  a  regional  representative. 
And  given  the  way  the  State  Department 
operates,  it  will  take  at  least  10  years. 
[Laughter.] 

Governor  Busbee:  Thank  you.  I  don't  think 
this  is  a  fatal  response.  I  brought  you  down 
to  Georgia  and  fed  you  my  grits — and  1 
thought  you  would  give  a  more  favorable 
answer.  [Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Quite  seriously,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  the  resolution.  And 
we  will  either  appoint  a  regional  represen- 
tative or  we  will  establish  some  liaison  with 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  so  that 
we  can  meet  the  request  of  this  resolution. 

We  welcome  the  resolution,  and  we  will 
work  with  it  to  realize  its  objectives.  I  just 
want  to  look  into  the  best  method  to  do  it, 
because  the  first  time  I  saw  it  was  last  night 
and  I  could  not  talk  to  any  of  my  associates 
about  how  to  implement  it. 

Governor  Mandel:  Governor  Holshouser 
just  can't  restrain  himself.  Go  ahead. 

Governor  Holshouser :  Marvin,  I  think  we 
ought  to  assure  the  Secretary,  though,  that 
we  don't  intend  this  as  any  encouragement 
for  some  of  those  people  in  Washington  tvho 


already  think  the  South  is  a  foreign  country 
anyway.  [Laughter.] 

Governor  Mandel:  On  that  note,  I  think  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  Governors  here  today  I'd 
like  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Secretary  for  not  only  coming  here  but 
for  the  candor  and  the  manner  in  tvhich 
he  responded  to  all  of  the  questions  that  were 
asked  him.  And  on  behalf  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernors, Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  very  much. 
We  deeply  appreciate  having  you.  [Applause.] 


U.S.   To   Assist  in  Airlift 
From  Angola  to  Portugal 

Department  Announcement J 

In  response  to  Portuguese  President  Costa 
Gomes'  urgent  appeal  for  support  on  human- 
itarian grounds  for  the  airlift  of  Portuguese 
citizens  from  Angola  to  Portugal,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  providing  two  U.S.-fiag  char- 
tered civilian  aircraft  with  civilian  crews  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  We  anticipate 
that  the  aircraft  will  begin  flying  within  72 
hours,  after  logistical  and  other  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  the  Portu- 
guese Government. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  already  con- 
tributed $200,000  to  an  appeal  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  for  re- 
lief assistance  to  Angolans  displaced  by  the 
fighting.  We  are  prepared  to  respond  to  fur- 
ther appeals  by  international  agencies  for 
relief  assistance  within  Angola. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Sept.  2  by 
Robert  L.  Funseth,  Director,  Office  of  Press  Rela- 
tions. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  "Firing  Line" 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
irith  Secretary  Kissinger  by  William  F. 
Rvckley,  Jr.,  on  September  10  broadcast  on 
the  public  television  and  radio  program 
"Firing  Line"  beginning  September  13. 

Press  release  479  dated  September   11 

Mr.  Buckley:  When  President  Nixon  and 
his  party  traveled  to  Peking  in  1972,  Art 
Buchwald  wrote  that  he  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  captured  Chinese  Communist 
documents  indicating  that  Chinese  intelli- 
gence had  unearthed  a  supersecret  U.S. 
agency  called  the  State  Department;  that 
indeed  the  head  of  that  Department,  called 
by  insiders  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  actu- 
ally traveling  with  the  President — a  white- 
haired  gentleman  who  mingled  discreetly 
with  a  crowd  of  reporters,  cultivating  in- 
conspicuousness,  while  the  business  of  state 
was  handled  ostensibly  and  ostentatiously 
by  Presidential  aide  Henry  Kissinger.  Art 
Buchirald  having  blown  the  operation,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  due  course  surfaced  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  naming  Henry  Kissin- 
ger as  its  head. 

He  is,  I  guess  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  most 
conspicuous  Secretary  of  State  in  America)! 
history.  And  although,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  the  authority  to  write  foreign  policy 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  President,  the  reli- 
ance of  the  incumbent  President  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Kissinger  is  widely  advertised  by 
the  President  himself. 

The  paradox  is  that  Mr.  Kissinger's  huge 
personal  successes  are  not  reflected  on  the 
historical  record.  It  is  as  if  everyone  at  the 
Olympic  stadium  joined  in  carrying  an  ath- 
lete on  their  shoulders  in  an  endless  tri- 
umphal procession  without  pausing  to  realize 
that  in  fact  he  had  won  no  gold  medals  at 
all.  Perhaps  he  struck  the  fancy  of  the  crowd 
because  they  knew  that  he  was  fated  to  lose 


but  admired  the  brilliance  of  his  perform- 
ance. Perhaps  in  the  great  seizure  of  auto- 
hypnosis,  the  crowd  thought  he  ivas  winning 
even  as  inconspicuous  musclebound  little 
athletes  were  busily  scoring  in  one  event 
after  another.  Moreover,  the  allure  of  the 
champion  is  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by 
his  own  refusal  to  declare  himself  the  win- 
ner. Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  saying  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  diplomatic  vic- 
tories. Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  saying  even 
darker  things,  such  as  that  the  end  of  West- 
ern civilization  is  in  sight  and  our  descent 
should  be  dignified  and  perhaps  even  good- 
natured. 

I  shoidd  like  to  begirt  by  asking  Secretary 
Kissinger  why  he  thought  to  give  President 
Nixon  to  read  a  one-volume  edition  of  Speng- 
ler's  "Decline  of  the  West." 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  because  I  had 
discussed  my  early  interest  in  philosophy  of 
history  with  President  Nixon,  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  I  thought  that  Spengler — with 
many  of  whose  conclusions  I  did  not  agree 
— nevertheless,  in  his  perception  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  civilizations  as  integrated  units — 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  politics,  art,  archi- 
tecture, science  were  all  part  of  the  same 
perception — was  an  interesting  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  problem  of  civilization,  not  neces- 
sarily a  prediction  of  our  civilization. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  did  you  expect  that  he 
would  learn  to  see  more  acutely  what  was 
happening  to  our  civilization  simply  by 
mastering  Spengler's  technique  or  by  shar- 
ing in  Spengler's  weltschmerz? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all  I 
think  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Spengler 
suffered  from  weltschmerz.  I  think  that  what 
Spengler  attempted  to  do  was  to  show  that 
civilizations  follow  a  certain  rhythm  and  a 
certain  sequence  of  events,  and  it  is  there- 
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fore  wrong  to  say  it  is  optimistic  or  pessi- 
mistic. It  is  more  important  to  understand 
whether  his  perception  had  some  validity. 

The  reason,  however,  that  I  discussed  this 
with  President  Nixon  was  to  emphasize  that 
the  manifestation  of  events  which  had  come 
up  in  the  form  of  tactical  decisions  are  very 
often  quite  misleading  and  that  a  statesman 
has  to  understand  what  the  trend  of  events 
is — whether  it  is  in  a  positive  or  in  a  nega- 
tive direction — and  has  to  understand  that 
there  are  many  seemingly  unrelated  mani- 
festations of  a  total  culture  that  affect  the 
scope  of  policy  and  the  direction  that  it  can 
take. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  but  it's — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  much  less 
interested  in  the  predictions  of  Spengler 
than  in  his  perception. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Than  in  his  technique? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Besides,  he  had  read 
Toynbee,  so  I  had  to  give  him  another  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  there  is  a  certain  irre- 
versibility, isn't  there,  in  Spengler's  view  of 
things,  which  I  take  it  you  did  not  want  to 
suggest  to  the  President? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  an  irreversibility  in  events,  but  I  dc 
believe  that  to  reverse  a  trend  requires  more 
than  proclamations.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand what  the  trend  is  before  one  can  re- 
verse it. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  I  think  most  people 
would  agree,  although  sometimes  trends  are 
accidentally  reversed  even  by  people  who  fail 
io  understand  them,  just  as  they  are  unin- 
tentionally accelerated. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  but  if  you  make 
policy,  you  cannot  do  it  in  the  expectation 
of  a  miracle  or  of  an  accidental  reversal. 
The  problem  of  policymaking  is  to  get  some 
conscious  control  over  events.  Now,  if  an 
accident  helps  you,  you  are  lucky;  but  you 
cannot  conduct  affairs  on  the  basis  of  the 
expectation  of  winning  at  roulette. 

Mr.  Buckley:  No,  but  doesn't  the  making 
of  policy  sometimes  call  simply  for  the  buy- 


ing of  safe  time?  I  remember  when  Mr. 
Churchill,  speaking  in  19 %9  at  MIT — per- 
haps you  were  there — said  that  perhaps  the 
death — he  did  not  name  him,  but  his  allusion 
was  clearly  to  Stalin — would  give  to  the  West 
the  same  advantages  that  the  death  of 
Genghis  Khan  gave  us.  And  there's  a  sense 
in  which  policy  can  be  understood  as  hoping 
that  things  will  change  for  the  better,  mean- 
while simply  playing  it  as  safe  as  you  can. 
Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Sometimes  you  have 
to  play  for  time  in  the  expectation  of  some 
change,  such  as  the  one  to  which  Churchill 
referred.  But  to  the  extent  possible,  there 
has  to  be  some  rational  explanation  of  what 
you  are  waiting  for;  you  cannot  simply  con- 
duct policy  waiting  for  a  favorable  accident. 
It  was  a  perfectly  rational  expectation  that 
the  death  of  Stalin  would  bring  about  im- 
portant domestic  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  therefore  playing  for  that  time  was 
a  reasonable  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Is  it  rational  to  expect  that 
the  collision  of  Marxist  ideology  with  his- 
torical reality  will  affect— in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  West — Soviet  pol- 
icy in  the  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  of  all,  no 
system  of  government  and  no  ideology  has 
ever  remained  unaffected  by  time.  And  it 
would  be  an  extraordinary  event  if  Marxist 
ideology  were  to  remain  unchanged  as  the 
enly  ideology  in  history.  So  I  believe  the 
evolution  of  history  will  inevitably  bring 
about  a  change  in  Marxist  ideology. 

Now,  whether  that  change  of  Marxist 
ideology  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  West, 
whether  it  will  lead  to  a  possibility  of  a  more 
conciliatory  foreign  policy,  or  whether  in- 
stead it  will  lead  to  a  gradual  spread  of 
Marxist  perceptions  around  the  world — this 
depends  not  only  on  time,  but  it  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  opposition.  It  depends  on 
the  vitality  of  competing  values  and  on  the 
ability  to  prevent  major  foreign  policy  suc- 
cesses by  countries  that  profess  the  Marxist 
ideology. 

Mr.  Buckley:  But  isn't  there  a  sense  in 
which  the  vitality  of  the  opposition  to  the 
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growth  of  Marxist  doctrines  plays  into  the 
theoretical  hands  of  the  tablet-keepers  of 
Marxism — because  this  of  course  is  what 
they  predicted:  that  we  would  resist  and  re- 
sist, even  at  bayonet  point,  inasmuch  as  we 
were  dominated  by  our  fascination  and  greed 
for  property  and  domination  of  the  riding 
class — of  the  working  class? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  So  you  think  that 
the  fact  of  resistance  fuels  Marxist  ideology? 

Mr.  Buckley:  Yes;  I  say  it  can,  yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  But,  surely,  the  op- 
posite could  not  be  true — that  the  absence 
of  resistance  would  weaken  Communist 
ideology.  I  cannot  accept  this  proposition.  It 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  resistance,  and 
it  depends  on  the  adaptation  that  Marxism 
itself  has  to  make  to  contemporary  realities. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  are  we  prepared  for 
either  contingency?  There  is  the  possibility, 
as  you  say,  that  the  evolution  of  the  Com- 
munist idea  will  go  in  the  direction — in  a 
beneficent  direction,  in  a  direction  conducive 
to  the  interest  of  the  West — and  there  is  the 
alternative  possibility.  We  seem  to  be  pre- 
paring almost  exclusively  for  the  latter 
rather  than  for  the  former. 


Secretary  Kissinger 
in  a  beneficent — 


That  they  are  going 


Mr.  Buckley:  hi  a  beneficent  direction. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  at  all.  It  is  my 
view  that  whether  it  will  go  in  a  direction 
beneficial  to  the  West  or  whether  it  will  con- 
firm existing  stereotypes  depends  very  im- 
portantly on  the  performance  of  the  West, 
or  on  the  performance  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world,  and  on  the  adaptations  that 
Marxist  ideology  has  to  make  to  reality — 
and  to  a  reality  that  we  ourselves  have  to  be 
instrumental  in  creating. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all  that  our 
policy  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  with- 
out effort  on  our  part  history  will  do  our 
work  for  us  and  that  Marxist  ideology  will 
change  without  effort  on  our  side  and  with- 
out our  resistance  to  foreign  policy  pressure. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  I  believe  you — to  begin 
irith — and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  record 


makes  this  plain.  But  it  also  seems  to  me 
that  here  you  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
American  establishment.  The  American 
establishment  seems  to  subsidize  anti-Com- 
munist efforts  up  to  a  certain  point — at 
which  point  attrition  takes  over  and  they 
pull  out.  It  seems  to  be  plain  that  the  dis- 
aster of  Indochina,  against  which  you  strug- 
gled, was  a  disaster  nevertheless.  And  it  has 
certainly  confirmed  those  Marxists  who 
believe  that  the  imperialist  world,  as  they 
call  us,  is  soft  and  lacking  in  purpose.  Now, 
to  what  extent  is  this  a  realistic  historical 
judgment,  or  to  what  extent  is  it  simply  a 
capricious  application  of  ideological  theories? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  always 
considered  Indochina  a  disaster,  perhaps 
partly  because  we  did  not  think  through  the 
implications  of  what  we  were  doing  at  the 
beginning— 

Mr.  Buckley:  Does  "we"  mean  you  in- 
cluded? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well — 
Mr.  Buckley:  Which  was  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — pre  my  being  in  of- 
fice; those  decisions  were  made  in  the  previ- 
ous Administration — and  partly  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  we  had  set  for  our- 
selves was  not  clear  when  it  was  set.  And 
then  the  American  public  was  not  prepared 
to  stick  with  it. 

So  it  failed  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but 
none  of  them  was  that  any  of  the  policy- 
makers— as  it  drew  to  a  conclusion— thought 
that  history  would  do  our  job  for  us  or  that 
failure  in  Indochina  would  help  us  in  the 
general  relationship  with  the  Communist 
world. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  do  you  consider  that  the 
American  public  is  coextensive  with  the 
American  Congress  when  you  use  that  term? 
Is  it  the  public  that  let  us  down  or  is  it  the 
Congress  that  let  us  down? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  the  Indo- 
china problem  is  a  very  complex  one  because 
in  a  way  you  can  say  we  let  ourselves  down 
by  entering  too  lightly  on  an  enterprise 
whose   magnitude    was    not   understood,   by 
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methods   which    were    inappropriate   to   the 
scale  of  the — 

Mr.  Buckley:  Of  the  problem. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — of  the  problem  and 
then  were  caught  by  what  I  would  think  was 
a  minority,  but  nevertheless  a  very  deter- 
mined minority,  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
effective  public  support  disintegrated. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction here  between  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  I  think  probably  the  Congress  came 
to  reflect  public  sentiment  so  that  finally,  in 
the  ultimate  collapse  last  spring,  there  was 
clearly  no  public  support  for  any  continuation 
of  the  American  effort.  All  public  opinion 
polls  seemed  to  show  this. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Notv,  is  it  possible  that  your 
own  policies  and  those  of  President  Nixon 
and  President  Ford  contributed  to  the  con- 
fusion that  rendered  the  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  or  the  American  Congress  so  in- 
decisive? 

I  give  you  one  example:  A  question  was 
asked  of  President  Ford  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  answer  to  which  I  tvill  spare  you 
the  embarrassment  of  reading.  But  the  ques- 
tion was:  "Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
raised  by  many  critics  of  our  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  as  to  why  we  can  conduct  a  policy 
of  detente  with  the  two  Communist  super- 
powers in  the  world  and  could  not  follow  a 
policy  of  detente  with  Cambodia  and  South 
Viet-Nam.  Could  you  explain  that  to  us?" 

The  answer  is  he  could  not.  Now,  I'm  sure 
you  can.  But  it  takes  us  some  high-flying 
and  dialectical  reconciliations,  doesn't  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  at  all,  in  my  view 
— although  I  would  not  make  Indochina  pol- 
icy the  test  case  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
general.  Our  policy  has  been  firmly  opposed 
to  an  expansion  of  the  Communist  sphere  or 
to  foreign  policy  adventures  by  Communist 
countries.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  North 
Viet-Nam  was  engaging  in  systematic  aggres- 
sion against  all  of  its  neighbors,  it  was  abso- 
lutely consistent  with  our  policy  that  we 
would  resist  that. 

To  us,  the  policy  of  relaxation  of  tensions 
with   the   two   major    Communist   countries 


does  not  presuppose  any  degree  of  ideological 
approbation.  It  is  a  practical  accommodation 
to  new  realities,  and  it  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  acquiesce  in  any  foreign  policy  adventures. 
Therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  Jordan  crisis 
of  1970,  the  building  of  a  submarine  base  in 
Cuba,  the  Middle  East  crisis  in  1973,  the  Ad- 
ministration always  reacted  with  extreme 
firmness  to  what  we  perceived  to  be  foreign 
policy  challenges  by  any  of  the  Communist 
countries.  And  I  think  the  American  public 
will  have  to  understand  that,  on  the  one  side, 
in  the  age  of  nuclear  superpowers  and  the 
capability  of  destroying  tens  of  millions  of 
people  in  a  very  brief  time  in  a  war,  the 
problem  of  peace  is  of  great  consequence— 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  disarm  ourselves 
where  we  will  not  resist  foreign  pressures. 

Now,  this  requires  a  more  sophisticated,  a 
more  complicated  perception  of  the  interna- 
tional environment  than  was  possible  in  the 
forties  and  fifties.  But  I  see  no  inconsistency 
between  resisting  foreign  expansion  and  at- 
tempting to  moderate  the  conduct  of  the 
Communist  countries  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Buckley:  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  ag- 
gression by  the  North  Vietnamese  depended 
for  its  success  on  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
arms.  It  is  an  aggression  that  they  would 
have  had  to  have  used  slingshots  to  fuel  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
clearly  client  states  of  the  two  great  super- 
powers with  whom  we  were  carrying  on  this 
policy  of  detente.  So  isn't  it  some  sort  of  a 
semantical  illusion  to  suppose  that  you  can 
prescind  the  North  Vietnamese  act  of  aggres- 
sion as  though  it  were  not  in  fact  sponsored 
by  the  Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  it 
was  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think 
that  there  was  a  clear  generic  and  indigenous 
impetus  to  the  North  Vietnamese  military 
actions  in  Indochina. 

Secondly,  the  policy  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion began  systematically  only  after  the  Indo- 
china war  was  already  started;  and  I  think 
it  was  used  in  part,  to  some  effect,  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion  on  terms  which,  if  we  had 
sustained  our  effort,  would  have  been — if  we 
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had  sustained  our  assistance — a  tolerable  out- 
come. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  case  of  Indo- 
china, which  goes  back  to  the  early  sixties,  is 
a  good  test  case  of  the  general  policy. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  would  you  say  that  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Portugal 
would  be  a  better  example? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  say  that  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  are  ideological  opponents, 
that  the  relaxation  of  tensions  has  never  been 
conceived  by  any  of  us  as  ending  competition 
and  the  possibility  of  conflict.  It  is  a  means 
by  which  a  competition  which  is  inevitable — 
in  the  nature  of  present  circumstances — is 
regulated  while  reducing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war. 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  the  basic  cause 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  political  situation 
in  Portugal  is  due  to  factors  indigenous  to 
Portugal.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  some  assistance  to  the  Communist 
Party  in  Portugal.  It  is  also  true  that,  until 
recently,  this  could  be  an  important  factor 
only  because  the  West  did  not  resist  with  the 
determination  that  it  should  have. 

So  it  is  not  our  view  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that 
may  be  presented.  It  is,  however,  our  view 
that  they  can  be  maintained,  if  we  act  with 
wisdom  and  determination,  within  manage- 
able bounds. 

Mr.  Buckley:  But  since  we  operate  in  a 
free  society,  you  really  do  need  a  thing  called 
"public  support,"  the  lack  of  which  made  it 
impossible  for  you  to  stick  it  out  in  Indochina. 
But  isn't  that  public  support  gravely  threat- 
ened by  shifting  moral  perceptions  that  flow 
out  of  the  ideological  egalitarianism  that  goes 
into  detente? 

Let  me  give  you  one  example:  The  Gallup 
poll  reported,  one  month  after  your  return  in 
1972  from  Peking,  as  follows:  "In  the  period 
leading  up  to  this  historic  event,  we  have 
seen  a  far  more  favorable  image  that  the  U.S. 
public  has  of  the  Chinese  Communists  today 
than  they  did  in  the  mid-sixties.  Respondents 
to  the  poll  were  asked  to  select  from  a  list  of 


23  favorable  and  unfavorable  adjectives, 
those  which  they  feel  best  describe  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  The  terms  'ignorant,  war- 
like, sly,  and  treacherous'  were  named  most 
often  in  1966,  but  now  the  measurement 
taken  shows  them  to  be  'hard-working,  in- 
telligent, artistic,  progressive,  and  practi- 
cal' " 

Now,  the  transformation  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  between  1966  and  1972 
was  in  fact  a  radical  transformation.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  conservative  elements 
were  defeated  during  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, the  old  Communist  cadres.  In  any 
event — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  your  kind  of 
conservatism. 

Mr.  Buckley:  No,  no;  not  mine.  And  I'm 
glad  to  say  not  yours — ivhich  is  a  compli- 
ment. But  it  is  plain  that  the  American  people 
— as  witness  those  who  have  traveled  in 
China — people  like  Ken  Galbraith,  Scotty 
Reston,  Barbara  Tuchman — come  back  and, 
sure  enough,  we  hear  those  old  voices  from 
the  thirties:  "The  trains  are  running  on 
time." 

Now,  how  can  a  free  society  husband  the 
moral  flywheel  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween desirable  and  undesirable  societies,  in 
the  wake  of  such  relativism  as  is  stimulated 
by  the  philosophy  of  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  first  let  me  say 
that  if  one  pushed  your  argument  to  a  con- 
clusion, one  would  have  to  say  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  international  tensions 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  its  people  have  the 
correct  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  soci- 
eties with  which  they  are  dealing. 

It  is  one  of  the  tasks  before  us  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  conduct  a  vital  foreign 
policy  without  moral  relativism  and  also 
without  the  black  and  white  categories  with 
which  we  tended  to  sustain  ourselves  in  the 
past. 

In  the  past,  we  used  to  think  that  relations 
between  countries  were  either  peace  or  war, 
that  wars  were  caused  by  evil  people,  and 
that  if  we  approached  relations  of  peace  with 
a  country,  or  eased  relations  with  a  country 
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;hat  also  indicated  an  improvement  in  the 
noral  climate  of  this  country. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
now,  in  the  world  of  nuclear  superpowers,  in 
the  world  in  which  American  power  is  no 
longer  as  predominant  as  it  was  in  the  late 
1940's,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  conduct  a 
more  complicated  foreign  policy  without 
these  simple  categories  of  a  more  fortunate 
historical  past. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing that  the  Communist  societies  are 
morally,  in  their  internal  structure,  not  ac- 
ceptable to  us ;  that  their  ideology  is  one  that 
is  not  compatible  necessarily  with  our  own 
but  that,  nevertheless,  on  the  plane  of  day-to- 
day foreign  policy,  we  may  be  prepared  to 
make  those  practical  accommodations  that 
preserve  the  peace,  as  long  as  vital  interests 
are  not  threatened. 

The  moral  quality  of  life  in  China  did  not 
dramatically  change  between  1969  and  1972, 
and  in  no  public  statement  have  I  ever 
claimed  that  the  fact  that  we  are  working 
out  specific  arrangements  either  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  or  with  the  Soviet 
Union  indicates  that  there  has  been  an  evolu- 
lution  in  their  domestic  structure  toward  a 
more  pluralistic  system. 

We  have  to  avoid  creating  the  illusion  that 
progress  on  some  foreign  policy  questions — 
such  as  nuclear  arms  agreement — means  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  domestic 
structure.  So  this  Gallup  poll  in  part  reflects 
a  kind  of  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ternational environment  that  inevitably  will 
have  to  be  changed.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
task  of  our  national  leaders  to  be  able  to 
maintain  both  the  moral  strength  of  the 
country  and  to  do  the  practical  steps  that 
need  to  be  taken  for  whatever  national  pur- 
poses we  set  ourselves. 

Mr.  Buckley:  But  they're  not  very  good  at 
it.  Now,  you  and  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  invent  co- 
existence. The  idea  of  coexistence,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  affirmed  by  Eisenhower;  and  he 
did,  in  fact,  meet  Khrushchev  here  in  one  tense 
day  in  1959.  But  he  sought  to  make  it  plain 
by  those  fine  gestures  that  diplomats  study 
that  there  was  a  continuing — indeed,  a  rather 
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heated — disapproval  of  the  means  by  which 
Khrushchev  maintained  himself  in  power  and 
his  people  subject. 

I'm  trying  to  say  that  in  an  enthusiasm 
for  detente  the  American  people  are  listening 
to  rapturous  descriptions  of  life  in  China,  in 
the  course  of  which — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  from  us. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Not  from  you,  but  from  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  associated  very 
closely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  may  amuse 
you.  CREEP  [Committee  for  the  Reelection 
of  the  President]— Mr.  Nixon's  organization 
— one  of  its  items  that  it  had  ivas  a  stock 
letter. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  just  have  to  say  I 
do  not  go  skiing  with  Mr.  Galbraith — largely 
because  I  do  not  ski. 

Mr.  Buckley:  You  mean  that's  the  only 
reason  you  can  think  of.  Well,  that  was  a 
diversionary  maneuver,  Mr.  Secretary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Galbraith  and  I  are  very 
good  friends;  but  when  we  tried  to  make  a 
date  for  a  "Firing  Line"  just  a  couple  of 
months  ago  and  he  told  me  he  couldn't  make 
it  on  the  first  of  April  because  he  was  lectur- 
ing at  the  University  of  Moscoiv,  I  asked  him 
what  "left"  did  he  have  to  teach  them. 

But  in  any  case,  CREEP — an  official  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  reelection  of  Mr. 
Nixon — was  sending  out  a  form  letter  to 
every  neivspaper  in  the  United  States  that 
carried  anything  I  wrote  disparaging  to 
China,  and  it  didn't  say  the  kind  of  things 
you  said.  It  didn't  say:  "Mr.  Buckley  is  a 
child,  and  he  doesn't  recognize  that  we  can't 
ignore  700  million  people" — and  so  forth.  It 
said:  "Mr.  Buckley  fails  to  understand  the 
great  achievements  that  Mao  Tse-tung  has 
performed  for  the  Chinese  people" — the  kind 
of  thing  that  they  used  to  say  about  Hitler 
before  he  became  truly  insufferable. 

Noiv,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  all  of  a  sud- 
den you  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  ter- 
rible problems  that  issue  from  that  confusion. 
They  started  to  give  you  hell  when  they  found 
out  that  you  tried  to  "destabilize"  the  coming 
to  power  of  Allende  in  Chile.  I  don't  think 
that  they  would  have  given  you  hell  for  try- 
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mg  to  do  that  in  an  age,  which  was  not  so 
long  ago,  when  it  ivas  understood  that  %ve  had 
to  coexist  ivith  the  enemy,  but  that  we  cer- 
tainly xoere  going  to  do  everything  that  we 
could  to  help  people  to  stay  free. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  believe  that 
the  nature  of  our  domestic  debate  on  foreign 
policy  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  up- 
heavals of  the  sixties,  by  the  assassinations, 
by  Viet-Nam,  by  Watergate.  And  I  believe 
that  there  are  much  more  fundamental  fac- 
tors in  the  randomness  of  debate  where  one 
can,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  accused  of 
being  too  tough  and  too  soft  on  Communist 
countries  than  the  policy  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions, because  what  is  the  policy  of  relaxation 
of  tensions?  It  attempts  to  recognize  that  in 
the  nuclear  age  statesmen  have  a  responsi- 
bility not  to  risk  nuclear  war  lightly.  Sec- 
ondly, they  attempt  to  take  into  account  the 
realities  of  major  Communist  countries  and 
the  realities  of  the  American  power  position 
in  the  present  world.  They  attempt  to  do  this 
while  maintaining  the  overall  military  bal- 
ance and  the  overall  geopolitical  balance. 

This  is,  without  question,  a  much  more 
complicated  task  than  the  one  that  existed  in 
the  fifties.  If  you  look  at  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  to  which  you  refer 
with  some  nostalgia,  you  will  see  wild  oscil- 
lations between  extremes  of  intransigence 
and  extremes  of  conciliation.  And  as  early  as 
the  summit  meetings  of  1954,  you  could  find 
rapturous  quotes  of  how  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  met  in  an  atmosphere  of  better 
human  relations — how  that  changed  the 
whole  nature  of  the  environment. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  on  a  more  sober  basis  and 
to  avoid  these  wild  swings  between  extremes 
of  conciliation  and  extremes  of  intransigence 
— to  find  a  policy  that  is  geared  to  our  na- 
tional interest  and  to  our  basic  values  and 
that  can  be  sustained  over  a  period  of  time. 

Now,  I — 

Mr.  Buckley:  You  see,  I  think — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — I  deplore  this  par- 
ticular statement  that  CREEP  sent  out,  but 
they  were  not  selected  for  that. 


Mr.  Buckley:  It  wasn't  considered  a  dirty 
trick,  you  see. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  no;  I  don't  con- 
sider it  a  dirty  trick,  but  they  were  not  se- 
lected for  their  positions  because  of  their 
competence  in  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Buckley:  No,  no.  I  gave  it  merely  as 
an  example  because  they  were  attempting  to 
say  something  that  the  people  would  find  in- 
ternally plausible.  You  see,  as — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  an  election  year — 
under  pressure  of  an  electoral  period — many 
ill-considered  things  are  being  done.  But  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  any  official  statement 
from  the  Department  of  State  since  I  have 
become  Secretary  of  State— or  from  the 
White  House,  for  that  matter — which  would 
make  these  claims. 

Mr.  Buckley:  No.  You  see,  I  am  not  saying 
that  you  personally  endorse  this  view  of  life 
in  China.  I  am  saying  that  certain  deductions 
are  drawn  from  the  intimacy  of  the  highest 
diplomatic  contacts  with  China,  which  results 
in  Gallup  finding  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  think  of  the  poor  Chinese  as 
intelligent,  artistic,  progressive,  and  practi- 
cal. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  but  I  think  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  not  to  generate 
artificial  crises,  but  to  try  to  overcome  the 
simple  Manichaeanism — 

Mr.  Buckley:  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — in  which  one  side 
has  to  assert  absolute  good  and  the  other 
absolute  evil  before  you  can  develop  a  practi- 
cal policy,  because  it  is  precisely  this  attitude 
that  leads  to  these  wild  swings  that  over  a 
period  of  time  will  also  demoralize  our  public. 

Mr.  Buckley:  You  are  talking  about  some- 
body who  can  be  excommunicated  if  you  lose 
Manichaeanism,  so  I'd  be  very  careful  not  to 
engage  in  that  heresy.  But  I  do  sharply 
understand  what  you  are  saying,  ivhat  you 
are  trying  to  achieve;  but  I  am  here  to  pre- 
dict great,  great  troubles  for  you — as  witness 
this: 
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hi  the  last  few  months,  if  you  had  elected 
to  go  to  the  help  of  Portugal — /  am  not  sure 
the  American  people  would  have,  in  fact,  per- 
mitted you  to  do  so.  I  think  there  would  have 
been  a  standard  lachrymose  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  in  the  Washington  Post 
weeping  over  lost  Portuguese  liberties,  but 
saying,  after  all,  they  were  used  to  being 
without  liberty.  But  they  would  be  much 
more  interested  in  whether  the  CIA  had 
d topped  an  unfriendly  balloo?i  over  south 
Portugal  and  would  haul  you  up  and  ask  you 
if  you  were  up  to  your  old  Chilean  tricks 
again. 

Noiv,  my  point  is  that  schematically  your 
policy  is  easier  to  understand  in  a  society  in 
which  you  have  total  power  to  dominate  for- 
eign policy  but  the  difficulties  that  you  are 
likely  to  get  into  are  precisely  those  that  trace 
to  America's  attempt  to  infuse  some  sense  of 
moral  purpose  into  their  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  but  first  of  all  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
infusing  a  moral  purpose  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  policies  we  are  pursuing.  I  believe 
that  moral  purpose  must  be  related  to  a  series 
of  practical  steps  that  can  be  taken.  Practical 
steps  without  moral  purpose  become  random. 
And  without  moral  purpose,  no  leader  will 
have  the  assurance  and  the  confidence  to  act 
in  situations  in  which  the  choices  are  always 
unclear  at  a  moment  when  the  scope  for  ac- 
tion is  still  relatively  wide. 

So  I  do  not  accept  the  antithesis  between 
moral  purpose  and  pragmatism.  I  think  with- 
out strong  moral  purpose  there  cannot  be  an 
effective  foreign  policy.  At  the  same  time, 
when  one  translates  moral  purpose  into  pol- 
icy, one  has  to  look  at  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation or  one  runs  the  risk  of  empty  posturing. 

Now,  in  this  translation,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  moral  confusion  that  you  have  de- 
scribed; and  this  is  particularly  great  if  the 
opponents  of  the  prevailing  policy — whatever 
the  prevailing  policy  is — state  their  case  in 
very  absolute  terms  because — 

Mr.  Buckley:  It  is  surrealistic. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right,  because 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 


quences of  their  assertions,  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  look  at  the  alternatives  that  were 
in  fact  available.  It  is  in  those  terms  that  I 
believe  we  have  a  problem  of  educating  the 
public.  We  are  living  in  a  more  complicated 
period  than  the  one  in  which  we  formed  our 
historical  perceptions,  and  we  have  this  prob- 
lem of  education  at  a  time  when  respect  for 
authority  of  whatever  kind — but  especially 
executive  authority— is  declining,  for  reasons 
independent  of  the  specifics  that  we  have 
been  discussing  but  due  to  the  upheavals  of 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  where  the — 

Mr.  Buckley:  An  atomized  ethos. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  have  that,  and 
you  have  executive-legislative  difficulties.  So 
we  are  in  a  very  difficult  period  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  There  is  no  question 
about  this. 

But  if  the  American  people  develop  the 
idea  that  its  government  is  artificially  creat- 
ing crises  or  unnecessarily  creating  crises,  we 
would  repeat  the  divisions  of  the  Viet-Nam 
war — which,  even  though  I  believe  they  were 
caused  by  a  minority,  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  demoralization  of  what  you  con- 
sider the  American  establishment. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly,  if  an  Allende  were  to  come  to  power 
tomorrow ,  you  would  not  feel  that  you  could 
recommend  such  action  as  you  thought  ap- 
propriate in  1970,  so  that  even  in  the  last 
four  years — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that.  And  I  would  also  go  back  to  what  you 
said  about  Portugal.  I  think  that  the  realities 
of  our  situation — and  not  the  realities  of  the 
relaxation-of-tensions  policy,  because  that 
was  a  very  minor  factor — but  the  realities  of 
the  domestic  evolution  that  has  occurred  in 
this  country  required  a  rather  deliberate  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Portugal,  particu- 
larly because  Portugal  is  more  a  West  Euro- 
pean problem  than  a  U.S.  problem,  and  we 
thought  it  was  important  to  bring  the  West 
Europeans  with  us. 

Our  perception  of  the  evolution  in  Portu- 
gal was  always  clear,  was  repeatedly  stated, 
and  was  in  fact  frequently  criticized  for  be- 
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ing  too  pessimistic.  Once  we  had  achieved  an 
agreement  with  the  West  European  countries 
about  the  nature  of  the  danger,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  we  were  totally 
passive  about  the  evolution  there. 

With  respect  to  what  one  would  do  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  in  the  case  of  Chile — a 
case  which  has  been  wildly  oversimplified  in 
much  of  the  discussion — I  think  our  percep- 
tion of  the  problem  would  not  be  radically 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1970. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Your  perception  would  not 
be,  I'm  sure.  But  does  that  mean  that  you 
would  feel  that  you  could  share  that  percep- 
tion with  the  relevant  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  win  them  around — or  do  you  think 
that  there  has  been  "sea  change"  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  but  the  sea 
change  that  has  occurred  in  America  is  not, 
in  my  view,  caused  by  the  policy  that  is  being 
conducted  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  The  sea  change  that  has 
been  caused  in  America  is  an  almost  meta- 
physical revulsion  against  foreign  involve- 
ments that  involve  risks.  And,  in  fact,  the 
anomaly  of  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  theoretical  anticommunism ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  enormous  practical  reluc- 
tance to  run  any  of  the  risks  that  would  be 
associated  with  the  rhetoric  that  many  en- 
gage in. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  crisis  that  lasts  a 
day  or  two — such  as  the  Cambodia  incident, 
or  the  Mayaguez  incident,  but  the  real  test 
is  to  sustain  a  crisis  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  And  there  I  would  think  that  any- 
thing that  looks  to  the  public  like  a  massive 
foreign  involvement  would  require  the  most 
meticulous  justification  before  it  could  be 
supported.  This  is  our  difficulty  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

And  it  surfaces,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  the  technicians  that  we  are  proposing,  at 
the  urgent  and  insistent  request  of  the 
parties,  to  send  to  the  Sinai,  in  which  there  is 
a  considerable  debate  starting  over  200  Amer- 
icans in  an  area  where  there  are  already — 

Mr.  Buckley:  Volunteers. 


Secretary  Kissinger:  — volunteers — civil- 
ians, unarmed,  in  an  area  where  Sweden  has 
over  a  thousand  troops,  Finland  has  nearly 
a  thousand,  Austria  has  about  800,  Canada 
has  hundreds — troops — without  any  debate  in 
their  countries  that  it  might  involve  them  in 
a  war. 

This  is  the  psychological  environment  in 
which  we  have  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy 
and  which  has  to  be  understood  when  one 
engages  in  rhetoric  of  confrontation. 

Mr.  Buckley:  What  caused  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  what  has 
caused  it  is  in  part  the  experience  of  Viet- 
Nam,  in  part  the  experience  of  Watergate,  in 
part  the  disillusionment  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  anyone  in  a 
responsible  position  must  take  into  account. 

Mr.  Buckley:  So,  therefore,  you  would  not 
really  differentiate  my  pessimism  from  your 
own.  You  simply  insist  that  those  difficulties 
that  you  have  issue  from  a  recalcitrant  pub- 
lic. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  am  not  that 
pessimistic.  I  believe  that,  first  of  all,  in  my 
travels  in  the  country,  I  have  the  sense  that 
the  public  wants  to  believe  in  its  government 
and  wants  to  believe  that  it  has  a  sense  of 
direction.  We  are  going  through  a  period  of 
temporary  difficulty,  and  I  believe  we  have  to 
adjust  our  perceptions  to  a  new  reality  that 
has  emerged  a  generation  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  We  have  to  explain  that  at 
one  and  the  same  time  we  may  oppose  coun- 
tries and  yet  cooperate  with  them  for  specific 
limited  purposes,  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  prevent  nuclear  war,  and  that  this  never- 
theless does  not  mean  that  a  final  moral 
reconciliation  has  taken  place. 

I  believe  that  this  can  be  done,  depending 
on  the  willingness  of  the  various  leadership 
groups  in  this  country  to  accept  complexity. 

If  we  insist  on  simplification,  then  we  will 
have  endless  domestic  "civil  wars"  between 
simplifiers  on  both  sides  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Do  you  find  more  resistance 
to  complexity  among  hard-hats  or  among 
Harvard  professors?  I  won't  tell  Galbraith 
what  you  say. 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  It's  about  equal. 

Mr.  Buckley:  About  equal.  So,  therefore,  it 
is  a  problem.  It  runs  right  through  all  classes 
of  Americans. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  would  think 
that,  at  least,  from  where  I  sit,  the  public,  the 
general  public,  despite  all  the  shocks,  is  less 
cynical  in  this  country,  basically  healthier, 
basically  more  vital,  than  in  any  other  West- 
ern country.  And,  therefore,  fundamentally, 
we  are  the  hope  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
If  we  do  not  lead,  there  will  be  no  leadership. 
And  if  we  do  not  act  with  confidence,  no  one 
else  will. 

So  I  am  not  basically  pessimistic  about  the 
future  of  this  country.  We  tend  to  tear  our- 
selves apart  in  our  leadership  groups  with 
some  of  the  debates  that  you  and  I  have  been 
discussing  here.  But  structurally,  I  think  this 
country  is  still  a  very  vital  and  very  hopeful 
phenomenon. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Did  you  find  it  difficult,  when 
people  come  to  you — Congressmen,  Senators, 
Governors,  and  so  on — to  bring  them  around 
on  points  that  you  consider  to  be  vital  ? 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  difficulties  that 
you  had  on  the  Turkish  issue,  which  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  few  questions  concerning 
which  there  is  clearly  a  right  answer  and  a 
wrong  answer.  Now,  did  you  actually  attempt 
to  persuade  Congressmen  to  permit  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Turkey  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  one  of 
the  problems  with  respect  to  Turkish  aid  is 
that  I  believe  there  is  clearly  a  right  answer, 
but  I  also  believe  that  public  opinion  at  large 
is  not  greatly  exercised  on  this  issue  because 
it  is  too  obstruse  and  esoteric  for  them; 
therefore,  relatively  small  minorities  that  are 
highly  organized,  very  vocal,  and  very  pas- 
sionate, can  have  a  major  impact. 

Secondly,  the  original  vote  on  Turkish  aid 
occurred  at  the  absolute  low  point  of  execu- 
tive authority   in   the   immediate  aftermath 
j  of— 

Mr.  Buckley:  Of  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  — of  the  resignation 
of  President  Nixon  and  at  a  time  when  the 
congressional  leadership  which  was  with  us 
had  lost  control  of  its  followers.  And  so  I  am 
certain  that  if  that  vote  came  up  today  the 
Congress  would  never  override  a  Presidential 
veto. 

At  that  time  it  overrode  three  Presidential 
vetos,  really  out  of  a  desire  to  assert  itself. 
Then  I  think  perhaps  we  made  some  mistakes 
initially  in  presenting  the  issue,  and  that 
pushed  the  whole  debate  in  a  wrong  direction. 

I  do  not  think  an  event  like  the  Turkish 
aid  vote  could  be  repeated  today,  but  it  is 
symptomatic  for  what  can  happen  in  a 
slightly  disintegrated  situation. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Well,  if  it  is  as  important  as 
you  say  it  is,  and  as  important  as  it  is  in  my 
opinion,  why  is  there  not  a  greater  sense  of 
alarm  in  Europe  and  in  America  over  the 
whole  thing? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Oh,  I  think  in  Europe 
there  is  very  profound  alarm.  The  Secretary 
Ceneral  of  NATO,  for  example,  has  invited 
himself  to  Washington — indeed,  he  is  meet- 
ing with  the  President  today— and  I  repeat, 
he  invited  himself;  we  did  not  invite  him — 
to  register — he's  a  good  friend  of  ours,  I 
must  say.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  in- 
vited himself  only  to  indicate  the  alarm  that 
he  is  feeling  about  the  erosion  of  the  relation- 
ship of  Turkey  to  NATO,  which  coincides 
with  the  alarm  we  feel  about  the  erosion  of 
our  relationship  with  Turkey  under  condi- 
tions that  are  of  no  help  to  Greece  and  Cy- 
prus. It  is  one  of  those  decisions  that  help 
nobody. 

Mr.  Buckley:  Is  the  United  Nations  less 
and  less  appropriately  the  chamber  in  zvhich 
questions  of  this  kind  can  be  discussed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  Nations, 
in  its  present  form,  has  not  proved  suitable 
for  dealing  with  the  fundamental  issues  of 
peace  and  war.  It  provides  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas.  It  sometimes  provides  a 
vehicle  in  which  parties  can  meet  con- 
veniently. It  does  a  useful  job  on  certain  tech- 
nical problems. 
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I  have  expressed  our  concern  about  the 
bloc  voting  that  is  developing  there,  and  I 
must  say  this  expression  of  concern  may  have 
contributed  to  the  relative  moderation  that 
has  occurred  at  this  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  is  drawing  to  a 
close  this  week. 

But  on  issues  like  the  Cyprus  issue — or 
even  more,  on  East-West  issues — the  United 
Nations  has  not  proved  to  be  the  appropriate 
forum  for  their  resolution. 

Mr.  Buckley:  When  you  spoke  rather  men- 
acingly, some  people  thought,  about  its  per- 
haps becoming  an  empty  shell,  you  meant  if 
it  continued  in  its  general  irresponsibility ,  in 
its  refusal  to  accept  the  credentials  of  vari- 
ous countries? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  the  United  Nations 
violates  its  charter  in  order  to  give  expres- 
sions of  political  approval  or  disapproval  to 
certain  countries,  such  as  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept credentials  of  countries,  which  has  the 
practical  effect  of  expelling  them  from  the 
General  Assembly — something  that  is  re- 
served to  the  Security  Council  and  not  to  the 
General  Assembly — when  the  largest  single 
group  in  the  General  Assembly  always  in- 
variably votes  as  a  bloc,  then  the  processes  of 
recent  debate  and  pressure  politics  take  over. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  will  degenerate 
gradually  into  a  confrontation  from  which 
no  one  will  benefit  and  which  we  don't  par- 
ticularly have  to  fear — but  in  which,  in  my 
view,  it  will  become  an  empty  shell. 

Now,  I  have  to  say  that  the  warnings  we 
have  expressed  have  contributed  to  a  some- 
what more  moderate  approach  in  this  one 
two-week  session.  How  long  this  will  last  we 
will  have  to  see. 

Mr.  Buckley:  We  have  only  a  minute  or 
two.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Secretary: 
I  once  said  to  President  Nixon  that  one  of  the 
things  that  I  admired  hugely  about  Ronald 
Reagan  was  that  he  really  didn't  care  what 
the  New  York  Times  thought  about  him.  And 
Nixon  said,  "Well,  I  don't  care  at  all." 
[Laughter.] 

Notv,  it  seemed  to  be  plain  that  he  did  care. 


And  it  seems  to  me  that  most  people  care,  be- 
cause it  is,  in  a  sense,  along  ivith  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  a  few  others,  the  voice  of  the 
establishment. 

On  the  basis  of  your  experience  with  the 
Presidency,  do  you  think  it's  possible  for  a 
President,  effectively  and  over  a  prolonged 
period  of  time,  to  defy  the  American  estab- 
lishment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  the  test  of 
Ronald  Reagan  would  be  whether  he  doesn't 
care — it's  no  great  achievement  not  to  care 
about  the  New  York  Times  in  Sacramento. 
The  test  will  be  how  he  would  feel  if  he  were 
in  Washington. 

Is  it  possible  to  define  the  "American 
establishment"?  Well,  I  do  not  think  the 
American  establishment  is  all  that  homogene- 
ous; and  I  think  that  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State — if  they  know  their  mind,  if 
they  can  present  it  properly  to  the  public — 
have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  policy 
that  they  think  is  in  the  national  interest. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  To  Hold  Discussions 
on   Grain  Purchases 

Statement  by  President  Ford  1 

The  purchase  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  in  the  United  States 
has  been  highly  erratic  over  the  years.  The 
following  table  shows  these  purchases  for 
recent  years,  including  purchases  to  date  for 
the  1975-76  season: 


Years 


1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76    (to  date) 


Feed 

grains  Wheat  Total 

(in  millions  of  metric  tons) 

2.8  0.0  2.8 

4.2  9.5  13.7 

3.4  2.7  6.1 

.8  1.0  1-8 

5.8  4.4  10.2 


The  considerable  variation  in  large  bulk 
purchases  by  a  single  state-trading  company 
contrasts  with  the  more  steady  purchases  of 


1  Issued  on  Sept.  9  (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 
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these  grains  by  such  customers  as  commer- 
cial enterprises  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe.  Because  these  purchases  are  highly 
variable  and  uncertain,  American  farmers 
have  not  been  able  to  count  on  this  market  in 
their  planting  intentions  to  the  extent  they 
have  on  other  foreign  purchasers.  Moreover, 
highly  volatile  and  unpredictable  purchases 
emerging  after  the  crop  planting  tend  to  con- 
tribute to  price  instability. 

It  would  contribute  materially  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  farmer,  workers  in 
the  transportation  industries,  and  American 
consumers,  as  well  as  be  in  the  interests  of 
our  customers  abroad,  if  we  could  develop 
a  longer  term  and  more  certain  purchase 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  provid- 
ing, among  other  features,  for  certain  mini- 
mum purchases. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  long-term  agreement.  The 
country  must  have  a  new  procedure  for  the 
sale  of  feed  grains  and  wheat  to  such  a  large 
state  purchaser  as  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
sending  representatives  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  once.2  I  am  also  establishing  a  Food  Com- 
mittee of  the  Economic  Policy  Board/Na- 
tional Security  Council  in  my  office  to 
monitor  these  developments. 

We  have  already  sold  a  volume  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  which  will  take  four  to  six 
months  to  ship  at  maximum  rates  of  trans- 
portation operations.  Accordingly,  there  is 
l  no  immediate  necessity  to  decide  about  fur- 
ther future  sales  at  this  time,  and  I  am  ex- 
tending the  present  moratorium  on  sales  to 
j  the  Soviet  Union  until  mid-October  when  ad- 
ditional information  on  world  supplies  and 
demands  is  available.  This  extended  period 
j  should  provide  the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
i  for  a  long-term  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
i  Union. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  request- 
ing the  longshoremen  to  resume  voluntarily 
;the  shipping  of  American  grain  while  these 
discussions  go  forward,  and  the  matter  can 
i  be  reassessed  in  the  middle  of  October. 

2  A  U.S.  delegation  headed  by  Under  Secretary  for 
J  Economic  Affairs  Charles  W.  Robinson  left  Wash- 
|  ington  for  Moscow  on  Sept.  10. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  nego- 
tiations over  shipping  rates  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  American  ships  to  carry  wheat 
and  to  assure  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
tonnage  is  carried  in  American  ships,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  expires  on  December  31,  1975, 
which  is  also  under  renegotiation.3 


U.S.   Supports   U.N.  Membership 
of  Three  New  African  Countries 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  on  August  18  by  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

IJSUN    press  release  84   dated  August  18 

The  U.S.  delegation  welcomes  the  prospect 
that  this  year  there  will  be  three  new  Afri- 
can members  of  the  United  Nations:  the 
Republic  of  Cape  Verde,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Mozambique. 

The  United  States  is  particularly  pleased  to 
support  the  membership  application  of  the 
Republic  of  Cape  Verde  because  of  the  very 
long  ties  of  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. In  his  letter  of  July  5 — the  day  of  Cape 
Verde's  independence — President  Ford  stated 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cape 
Verde,  His  Excellency  Aristides  Pereira, 
how  much  we  as  a  nation  look  forward  "to 
the  opportunity  for  our  two  nations  to  work 
together  in  the  cause  of  peace,  freedom  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind." 

There  is  a  long  history  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  our  two 
states  and,  indeed,  the  close  bond  of  kinship. 
These  ties  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  our 
own  national  independence.  The  first  Ameri- 
can consulate  in  Cape  Verde  was  established 
in  1816.  Over  these  many  decades  a  large 
number  of  Cape  Verdeans  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  Leaders  of  the  Cape 
Verdean  community  estimate  that  between 

"For  text  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Agreement  Re- 
garding Certain  Maritime  Matters,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  Oct.  14,  1972,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  4, 
1972,  p.  664. 
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200,000  and  300,000  American  citizens  are  of 
Cape  Verdean  descent.  They  have  added 
their  language,  their  culture,  and  their  fine 
traits  of  energy  and  self-reliance  to  the 
American  scene. 

T  am  especially  glad  to  welcome  to  this 
Security  Council  chamber  this  afternoon 
three  distinguished  Americans  of  Cape 
Verdean  descent,  Mr.  Raymond  Almeida, 
Mr.  Anthony  Ramos,  and  Mr.  Salah  Matteos. 
They  are  present  in  the  gallery. 

I  must  at  the  same  time  express  regret 
that  the  Council  has  acted  so  hastily  in  the 
case  of  Cape  Verdean  membership  as  not  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  representative  of  the 
new  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cape 
Verde  also  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  as 
1  understand  was  requested. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  not  many  around 
this  table  have  had  the  privilege,  which  was 
mine,  of  having  visited  personally  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  I  well  remember  from  that 
visit  the  busy  activity  in  the  streets  of  Praia, 
the  capital;  the  beautiful  and  active  harbor 
of  Mindelo;  and  the  verdant  agricultural 
valleys  of  Santo  Antao.  The  stalwart  quali- 
ties of  the  people  of  this  new  republic  are  a 
vivid  memory  for  me  and  a  source  of 
strength  for  the  new  state. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  Republic 
of  Cape  Verde  to  the  United  Nations,  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  its  representa- 
tives in  our  common  mission  of  furthering 
international  peace,  cooperation,  and  devel- 
opment. In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
United  States  has  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde  for  assistance  in 
alleviating  the  effects  of  a  serious  eight-year 
drought.  My  government  is  providing  the 
islands  with  $5  million  in  food  and  technical 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  also  sup- 
ported the  application  of  the  Government  of 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  islands  of  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe  have  a  long  historical  tradi- 
tion and  a  rich  cultural  heritage.  My  govern- 
ment was  pleased  to  have  been  represented 
at  the  independence  ceremonies  of  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe  on  July  12.  The  American  dele- 
gation  at  the  ceremonies  was  greatly  im- 


pressed with  the  beauty  of  the  islands  and 
the  warmth  of  their  people.  We  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  aspirations  of  the  Government 
of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe  for  progress.  To 
assist  in  the  islands'  economic  development, 
the  United  States  has  made  available  schol- 
arships in  this  country  to  help  develop  skilled 
resources  for  the  islands.  We  look  forward 
to  cooperating  closely  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Sao 
Tome  and  Principe  in  pursuing  the  lofty 
goals  of  the  United  Nations  to  which  we  are 
dedicated. 

The  United  States  has  also  voted  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Mozambique  to  the  United  Nations.  Together 
with  Guinea-Bissau — for  whose  membership 
we  voted  in  the  29th  General  Assembly- 
Mozambique,  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde, 
and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe,  all  of  whom  this  Council  has 
just  recommended  be  admitted,  constitute  an 
important  addition  of  African  states  to  the 
United  Nations.1  Their  admission  is  another 
step  toward  the  development  of  a  worldwide 
organization  in  which  we  hope  all  those  na- 
tions that  desire  membership  and  are  willing 
and  able  to  carry  out  their  obligations  will  be 
represented. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


93d   Congress,   2d   Session 

The  Complex  of  United  States-Portuguese  Relations: 
Before  and  After  the  Coup.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  March  14-October  22,  1974. 
574  pp. 

Problems  of  Protecting  Civilians  Under  Interna- 
tional Law  in  the  Middle  East  Conflict.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  April  4,  1974.  108  pp. 


'The  Council  on  Aug.  18  adopted  unanimously 
Resolutions  372-374  recommending  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde,  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Mozambique  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations. 
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nited  States  and  Chile  During  the  Allende  Years, 
1970-1973.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  July  1,  1971-September  18, 
1974.  677  pp. 
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arbitration 

onvention   on   the   recognition   and   enforcement  of 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  June 
10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for  the 
United  States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Chile,  September  4,  1975. 

Nation 

rotocol  on  the  authentic  trilingual  text  of  the  con- 
vention on  international  civil  aviation,  Chicago, 
1944  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex.  Done  at  Buenos 
Aires  September  24,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
October  24,  1968.  TIAS  6605. 

Acceptance    deposited:    Uruguay,    September    16, 
1975. 

offee 

'rotocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended  (TIAS  6584,  7809),  with  annex.  Ap- 
proved by  the  International  Coffee  Council  at 
London  September  26,  1974.' 
Accession  deposited:  Zaire,  August  13,  1975. 

nergy 

lemorandum  of  understanding  concerning  coopera- 
tive information  exchange  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  in  build- 
ings. Formulated  at  Odeillo,  France,  October  1-4, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975. 
Signature:  Thermal  Insulation  Laboratory  Tech- 
nical University  of  Denmark,  August  26,  1975. 

honograms 

onvention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of  phono- 
grams against  unauthorized  duplication  of  their 
phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva  October  29,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  April  18,  1973;  for  the  United 
States  March  10,  1974.  TIAS  7808. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization that  ratification  deposited:  Brazil, 
August  28,  1975. 

roperty — Intellectual 

lonvention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty   Organization.    Done    at    Stockholm    July    14, 


1967.   Entered   into  force  April  26,   1970;   for  the 
United   States  August  25,  1970.  TIAS  6932. 
Ratification  deposited:  Tunisia,  August  28,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention,  with 
annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torre- 
molinos  October  25,  1973.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.2 

Ratifications    deposited:    Australia,    Papua    New 
Guinea,  June  23,  1975;  Japan,  June  17,  1975. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva, 
1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590, 
7435),  to  establish  a  new  frequency  allotment 
plan  for  high-frequency  radiotelephone  coast  sta- 
tions, with  annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1974.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Spain,  July  3,  1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Accession  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, September  15,  1975.3 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  food 
aid  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Accession  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, September  15,  1975.3 

BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April  2  and 
May  9,  1974  relating  to  the  construction,  installa- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  a  seismograph  station 
at  Kluane  Lake,  Yukon  Territory.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa  July  15  and  August 
13,  1975.  Entered  into  force  August  13,  1975. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  18, 
1962  (TIAS  5043),  relating  to  the  assignment 
and  use  of  television  channels  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexican border.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Tlatelolco  and  Mexico  August  20,  1975.  En- 
tered into  force  August  20,  1975. 

Zaire 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  direct 
access  by  a  Zairian  ground  station  to  data  gen- 
erated by  U.S.  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satel- 
lites (ERTS)  and  availability  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  of  the 
data  so  acquired.  Signed  at  Washington  and  Kin- 
shasa January  6  and  31,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
January  31,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

"  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

''Applicable  to  Berlin   (West). 
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1974   Digest  of   U.S.  Practice 
in   International  Law  Released 

Press  release  441  dated  August  26 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  August  26 
the  "Digest  of  United  States  Practice  in  Interna- 
tional Law,  1974,"  edited  by  Arthur  W.  Rovine  of 
the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser. 

This  second  annual  volume  includes  all  significant 
developments  in  U.S.  practice  in  international  law 
during  the  calendar  year  1974.  The  digest  contains 
chapters  on  the  law  of  the  sea,  aviation  and  space 
law,  international  economic  law,  treaty  law,  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes,  legal  regulation  of  the 
use  of  force,  the  position  of  the  individual  in  inter- 
national law,  and  many  other  subjects. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  1974  volume  are  discus- 
sions of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Agreement  on 
an  International  Energy  Program,  current  initiatives 
on  food  and  population  problems,  the  establishment 
of  several  bilateral  joint  cooperation  commissions, 
revised  guidelines  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
treaties  and  executive  agreements,  developments  at 
the  1974  Caracas  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea, 
significant  developments  in  arms  limitation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  adoption  of  a  definition  of  "aggres- 
sion," protection  of  human  rights,  and  actions 
within  U.N.  bodies  regarding  principles  of  interna- 
tional economic  relations  for  both  developing  and 
developed  countries. 

Orders  for  the  digest,  accompanied  by  checks  or 
money  orders,  should  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  The  price  of  the  1974  vol- 
ume (Department  of  State  publication  8809;  GPO 
cat.  no.  S7.13:974)  is  $10.25.  The  1973  volume  (De- 
partment of  State  publication  8756;  GPO  cat.  no. 
S7.13:973)  is  available  for  $7.50. 
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481 

9/16 

Kissinger:     Southern     Governors 
Conference:  informal  remarks. 

481A 

9/16 

Kissinger:  questions  and  answers. 

482 

9/16 

Kissinger:  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

482A 

9/16 

Liggett,    Kissinger:    introductory 
remarks. 

482B 

9/16 

Kissinger:  questions  and  answers. 

*483 

9/16 

Shipping  Coordinating  Committee 
(SCC),  Subcommittee  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS),  work- 
ing   group    on    subdivision    and 
stability,  Oct.  9. 

*484 

9/16 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on 
container  operations,  Oct.  14. 

|485 

9/17 

Myerson:   seventh  special  session 
of  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

486 

9/17 

U.S. -Spain     cooperative     defense 
negotiations:  joint  communique. 

|487 

9/17 

U.S. -New  Zealand  economic  con- 
sultations: joint  communique. 

*'488 

9/18 

Advisory     Committee     for     U.S. 
Participation  in  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Human  Settlements, 
Sept.  18. 

*489 

9/18 

Study  groups  10  and  11  of  U.S. 
National   Committee   for  Inter- 
national     Radio      Consultative 
Committee  (CCIR),  Oct.  15. 

490 

9/18 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Cin- 
cinnati, Sept.  17. 

*491 

9/19 

Polish  agricultural  minister  visits 
U.S. 

*492 

9/19 

Study  group  CMTT  of  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  CCIR,  Oct. 
21. 

Study  group  1  of  CCIR,  Nov.  25. 

*493 

9/19 

*494 

9/19 

Program    for   visit    of   President 
Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen  of  Co- 
lombia, Sept.  24-27. 

|495 

9/19 

Kissinger:   Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for 

a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Building  International  Order 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


At  the  outset,  let  me  say  how  pleased  we 
are  that  our  deliberations  this  year  take 
place  under  the  Presidency  of  the  distin- 
guished Prime  Minister  of  Luxembourg 
[Gaston  Thorn].  His  contribution  to  Euro- 
pean cooperation,  his  diplomatic  skills,  his 
dedication  to  democracy  give  us  confidence 
that  this  30th  session  will  be  marked  by  a 
sonstructive  and  creative  spirit. 

And  I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  General  [Kurt  Wald- 
fieim],  whose  fairness,  leadership,  and  tire- 
less effort  are  dedicated  to  carrying  this 
organization  forward  into  a  new  era  of  co- 
operation for  world  peace. 

This  century  has  seen  war  and  cataclysm 
mi  an  unprecedented  scale.  It  has  witnessed 
:he  breakdown  of  established  patterns  of 
order  and  practices  of  international  conduct. 
[t  has  suffered  global  economic  depression 
ind  cycles  of  famine.  It  has  experienced  the 
oirth  of  thermonuclear  weapons  and  the  pro- 
iferation  of  armaments  around  the  planet. 
Durs'  is  a  world  of  continuing  turmoil  and 
deological  division. 

But  this  century  has  also  seen  the  triumph 
)f  the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
lational  independence.  A  truly  global  com- 
nunity  has  begun  to  evolve,  reflected  in  a 
nultitude  of  institutions  of  international  co- 
jperation.  We  have  shaped  new  methods  of 
)eaceful  settlement,  arms  limitation,  and  new 
nstitutions  to  promote  economic  develop- 
nent   and    to   combat   hunger   and    disease 


'Made  before  the   30th   United   Nations   General 
Assembly  on  Sept.  22  (text  from  press  release  496). 


worldwide.  And  our  very  presence  here  sig- 
nifies the  hope  of  all  nations  that  disputes 
and  conflicts  can  be  resolved  by  cooperative 
means. 

As  we  deliberate  the  future,  an  event  of 
potentially  vast  implication  has  just  been 
achieved  in  this  organization :  the  unanimous 
agreement  produced  by  the  seventh  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  measures 
to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  man- 
kind. Despite  differences  of  ideology  and  ap- 
proaches to  economic  development,  the  na- 
tions assembled  here  began  to  move  toward 
the  recognition  that  our  interdependence 
spells  either  common  progress  or  common 
disaster,  that  in  our  age  no  nation  or  group 
of  nations  can  achieve  its  aims  by  pressure 
or  confrontation  and  that  the  attempt  to  do 
so  would  damage  everyone.  They  agreed  to 
transcend  the  stereotypes  of  the  past  in  the 
search  for  a  cooperative  future.  The  special 
session  forged  a  sense  of  common  purpose 
based  on  the  equality  and  cooperation  of 
states.  Now  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
implementing  this  consensus. 

Let  us  carry  forward  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation into  the  deliberations  of  this  regu- 
lar session.  Let  us  address  the  issues  of 
world  peace — the  foundation  of  all  else  we 
do  on  this  planet — with  this  same  conscious- 
ness of  our  common  destiny. 

It  is  our  common  duty  to  avoid  empty 
slogans  and  endless  recriminations.  We  must 
instead  sustain,  strengthen,  and  extend  the 
international  environment  we  and  our  pos- 
terity will  require  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  furtherance  of  progress. 
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Only  in  a  structure  of  cooperation  can  dis- 
putes be  settled  and  clashes  contained.  Only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  conciliation  can  the  in- 
security of  nations,  out  of  which  so  much 
conflict  arises,  be  eased  and  habits  of  com- 
promise and  accommodation  be  nurtured. 
Social  progress,  justice,  and  human  rights 
can  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  reduced 
international  tension. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  dedi- 
cate itself  to  cooperative  efforts  to  harmo- 
nize the  different  perspectives  of  the  world 
community  in  creating  a  new  sense  of  secu- 
rity and  well-being.  We  do  so  not  out  of  fear, 
for  we  are  better  able  to  sustain  ourselves  in 
situations  of  confrontation  than  most  other 
nations.  Nor  do  we  do  so  out  of  a  sense  of 
guilt,  for  we  believe  that  we  have  on  the 
whole  used  our  power  for  constructive  ends. 

We  affirm  our  common  destiny  because  of 
our  recognition  of  global  interdependence 
and  because  global  peace  requires  it.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  realistic  alternative  to  shared  re- 
sponsibility in  dealing  with  the  international 
agenda  of  peace,  security,  economic  well- 
being,  and  justice. 

Let  me  set  forth  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  the  work  we  face  in  each  of  these 
areas. 

Building  for  Peace 

Our  first  and  transcendent  concern  is  for 
peace  in  the  world. 

Peace  is  never  automatic.  It  is  more  than 
the  absence  of  war.  And  it  is  inseparable 
from  security. 

A  world  in  which  the  survival  of  nations 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  would  spell  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  and  fear.  There  can  be  no 
security  without  equilibrium  and  no  safety 
without  restraint.  Only  when  the  rights  of 
nations  are  respected,  when  accommodation 
supplants  force,  can  man's  energies  be  de- 
voted to  the  realization  of  his  deepest  aspi- 
rations. 

The  United  States  will  pursue  the  cause  of 
peace  with  patience  and  an  attitude  of  con- 
ciliation in  many  spheres: 

— We  shall  nurture  and  deepen  the  ties  of 
cooperation  with  our  friends  and  allies. 
— We    shall    strive    to    improve    relations 


with  countries  of  different  ideology  or  politi- 
cal conviction. 

— We  shall  always  stand  ready  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  regional  disputes. 

— We  shall  intensify  our  efforts  to  hall 
the  spiral  of  nuclear  armament. 

— We  shall  strive  to  improve  man's  eco- 
nomic and  social  condition  and  to  strengthen 
the  collaboration  between  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations. 

— We  shall  struggle  for  the  realization  oi 
fundamental  human  rights. 

Relations  With  Allies  and  Friends 

America's  close  ties  with  the  industrial 
democracies  of  North  America,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan  have  been  the  cornerstone 
of  world  stability  and  peace  for  three  dec- 
ades. Today,  looking  beyond  immediate  se- 
curity and  defense,  we  are  working  together 
on  a  range  of  new  issues.  Through  our  con- 
sultations, we  have  begun  joint  efforts  tc 
ease  international  tensions,  to  coordinate 
our  national  policies  for  economic  recovery, 
to  work  together  on  common  challenges  such 
as  energy  and  the  environment,  and  to  ad- 
dress the  great  issues  that  concern  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

These  endeavors  are  in  pursuit  of  univer- 
sal goals;  they  are  not  directed  at  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations.  They  are  designed 
as  building  blocks  for  a  broader  international 
community. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  United  States  has 
opened  a  new  dialogue  with  its  neighbors  in 
Central  and  Latin  America.  We  have  taken 
important  steps  toward  resolving  major 
political  problems;  we  have  begun  close 
consultations  for  cooperation  in  promoting 
economic  and  social  development.  Alliance 
relations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  a 
long  history  and  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. With  imagination  and  dedication,  we 
can  make  inter-American  cooperation  on  the 
tasks  of  development  an  example  and  a  pillar 
of  the  global  community. 

East-West  Relations 

Peace,  to  be  secure,  must  place  on  a  more 
durable  and  reliable  basis  the  relations  be- 
tween the  nations  possessing  the  means  to 
destroy  our  planet. 
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In  recent  years,  the  bipolar  confrontation 
of  the  last  generation  has  given  way  to  the 
beginning  of  dialogue  and  an  easing  of  direct 
conflict.  In  this  body,  of  all  organizations, 
there  is  surely  an  appreciation  of  the  global 
importance  of  lessened  tension  between  the 
nuclear  superpowers.  All  nations  have  a 
stake  in  its  success.  When  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  can  span  continents  in  minutes, 
nuclear  conflict  threatens  the  survival  of  all 
mankind. 

We  recognize  that  the  suspicion  and  ri- 
valry of  a  generation  will  not  be  swept  away 
with  a  document  or  a  conference.  Real  ideo- 
logical and  political  differences  exist.  We 
shall  firmly  defend  our  vital  interests  and 
those  of  our  friends.  But  we  shall  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  our  age  peace  is  a 
practical  necessity  as  well  as  a  moral  im- 
perative. We  shall  pursue  the  relaxation  of 
tensions  on  the  basis  of  strict  reciprocity. 
We  know  the  difference  between  posturing 
and  policy;  we  will  not  encourage  the  belief 
than  anyone  can  benefit  from  artificial  ten- 
sions. We  are  deeply  conscious  that  we  owe 
it  to  future  generations  not  to  be  swayed  by 
momentary  passions. 

The  state  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  today 
and  just  a  decade  ago  present  a  dramatic 
contrast.  The  world  is  no  longer  continually 
shaken  by  chronic  and  bitter  confrontations. 
Periodic  consultations — including  at  the 
highest  level — encourage  restraint  and  am- 
plify areas  of  mutual  interest.  The  forth- 
coming meeting  between  President  Ford 
and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  should 
strengthen  this  process. 

Principles  of  mutual  restraint  have  been 
enunciated  at  various  summit  meetings; 
they  were  reaffirmed  by  the  Conference  on 
[Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  two 
months  ago.  These  principles  provide  a 
standard  of  behavior  by  which  our  actions 
jwill  be  tested.  If  they  are  observed — as  we 
linsist — and  if  neither  side  seeks  unilateral 
advantage,  the  specter  of  general  war  will 
■be  lifted  not  only  from  our  own  people  but 
[from  all  nations.  There  is  no  more  important 
I  task  before  us. 

We  have  likewise  pursued  more  construc- 
tive and  beneficial  relationships  with  the 
countries   of    Eastern    Europe.   The   United 


States  has  many  traditional  and  deep-rooted 
bonds  of  friendship  with  the  proud  peoples 
of  that  region.  We  see  widening  possibilities 
for  practical  cooperation  as  the  barriers  be- 
tween East  and  West  in  Europe  diminish. 

There  is  no  relationship  to  which  the 
United  States  assigns  greater  significance 
than  its  new  ties  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  We  believe  that  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  a  quarter  of  humanity  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  global  stability. 

The  hostility  of  decades  between  our  two 
nations  has  been  replaced  by  a  relationship 
of  mutual  respect  which  is  now  a  durable 
feature  of  the  world  scene.  It  serves  not  only 
the  interest  of  our  two  countries  but  also 
the  broader  interests  of  peace  and  stability 
in  Asia  and  around  the  world.  President 
Ford  plans  to  visit  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  later  this  year  to  confirm  the  vitality 
of  our  relationship  and  to  advance  the  ties 
between  us  on  the  basis  of  the  strict  imple- 
mentation of  the  Shanghai  communique.  We 
take  seriously  the  process  of  normalizing  our 
relationship.  We  are  dedicated  to  pursuing  it. 

Containing  Regional  Conflicts 

The  world  community  must  find  a  way  to 
contain  or  resolve  regional  conflicts  before 
they  spread  into  global  confrontations. 

Nowhere  has  the  danger  been  greater 
than  in  the  Middle  East.  Nowhere  has  the 
need  for  persistent  and  imaginative  negotia- 
tion between  suspicious  rivals  been  more  evi- 
dent. Nowhere  is  there  greater  promise  of 
moving  from  perennial  crisis  toward  peace. 
Nowhere  has  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
established  a  clearer  framework  of  principles 
than  in  its  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

The  road  toward  a  lasting  peace  stretches 
long  and  hard  before  us.  The  Middle  East 
has  seen  more  than  its  share  of  dashed  hopes 
and  disappointment.  But  the  conclusion  of 
the  recent  Sinai  agreement  marks  a  major 
step  forward.  It  is  the  first  agreement  in  the 
long  and  tragic  history  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  which  is  not  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  hostilities.  It  could  mark  a  turn- 
ing point. 

The  agreement  deserves  the  support  of  all 
the  countries  assembled  here,  because  every 
nation  here  has  an  interest  in  progress  to- 
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ward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  another 
step  in  the  process  launched  by  Security 
Council  Resolution  338.  The  alternative  was 
a  continuing  stalemate  which  would  have  led 
over  time  to  another  war,  creating  a  serious 
threat  to  world  peace  and  the  prospect  of 
broad  global  economic  dislocation. 

Neither  fear  of  the  future  nor  pride 
should  obscure  the  fact  that  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  further  progress  on  all  issues 
now  exists.  But  opportunities  must  be  seized 
or  they  will  disappear.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  United  States  did  not  help  negotiate 
this  agreement  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
process  of  peace,  but  to  give  it  new  impetus. 
President  Ford  has  stated  that  we  will  not 
accept  stalemate  and  stagnation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  That  was  true  before  the  Sinai 
agreement  was  signed;  it  remains  true  to- 
day. The  objective  of  our  policy  is  not  merely 
to  create  another  temporary  truce,  but  to 
sustain  the  momentum  of  negotiations.  The 
United  States  is  determined  to  take  every 
feasible  step  to  help  promote  further  prac- 
tical progress  toward  final  peace. 

As  a  first  step,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Sinai  agreement  be  carried  out  impeccably, 
within  the  terms  and  the  time  frame  that 
are  stipulated. 

In  the  improved  atmosphere  thus  created, 
the  United  States  stands  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  any  promising  initiative  toward  peace 
at  the  request  of  the  parties  concerned. 

We  have  made  clear  that  we  are  prepared 
to  make  a  serious  effort  to  encourage  nego- 
tiations between  Syria  and  Israel. 

We  also  intend  to  consult  over  the  coming 
weeks  with  all  concerned  regarding  the  re- 
opening of  the  Geneva  Conference,  which 
met  at  an  early  crucial  phase.  As  cochairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  together  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  two  countries  have  special 
responsibilities  in  this  regard. 

We  are  prepared  also  to  explore  possibil- 
ities for  perhaps  a  more  informal  multilateral 
meeting  to  assess  conditions  and  to  discuss 
the  future. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  special  bene- 
fit; we  do  not  attempt  to  exclude  any  coun- 
try. We  will  cooperate  with  any  nation  that 
is  willing  to  make  a  contribution.  We  have  no 
preference  for  any  particular  procedure.  We 


will  support  whatever  process  seems  most 
promising.  Our  approach  will  continue  to  be 
both  flexible  and  determined. 

The  search  for  final  peace  must  be  con- 
ducted on  a  wide  basis.  We  are  in  frequent 
touch  with  governments  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  already  begun  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  view  to  assessing  the 
current  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
weighing  possible  diplomatic  approaches  to 
bring  about  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  ac- 
cordance with  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  338.  While  we  have  had  important 
differences  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  two 
countries  have  held  parallel  views  that  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  poses  grave 
dangers  and  that  partial  steps  must  be  part 
of  and  contribute  to  progress  toward  a  com- 
prehensive settlement. 

The  role  of  the  world  organization  remains 
essential.  If  this  organization  had  no  other 
accomplishment  than  its  effective  peacekeep- 
ing role  in  this  troubled  area,  it  would  have 
well  justified  itself.  These  soldiers  of  peace, 
wearing  the  blue  beret  of  the  United  Nations 
as  members  of  UNTSO,  UNEF,  UNDOF 
[U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  U.N. 
Emergency  Force,  U.N.  Disengagement  Ob- 
server Force],  have  become  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  two  1974  disengage- 
ment accords  as  well  as  the  Sinai  agreement. 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  salute  Sec- 
retary General  Waldheim  and  his  staff  and 
General  Siilasvuo  [Lt.  Gen.  Ensio  Siilasvuo, 
of  Finland],  the  Chief  Coordinator  of  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  missions  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  all  the  men  and  women  from  many 
countries  who  have  served  in  the  forces  with- 
out an  enemy. 

The  deliberations  of  this  Assembly  regard- 
ing the  Middle  East  also  play  a  central  role. 
They  can  encourage  progress  or  exacerbate 
tensions. 

Procedural  decisions  can  be  based  on  the 
recognition  that  dialogue  requires  universal- 
ity of  membership,  or  they  can  fuel  a  futile 
self-defeating  effort  to  discriminate— in  vio- 
lation of  the  charter— against  a  member 
state  whose  participation  is  vital  for  a  solu- 
tion. 

The  Middle  East  will  continue  to  be  an 
area  of  anguish,  turmoil,  and  peril  until  a 
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just  and  durable  peace  is  achieved.  Such  a 
peace  must  meet  the  principal  concerns  and 
interests  of  all  in  the  area;  among  these  are 
territorial  integrity,  the  right  to  live  in  peace 
and  security,  and  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  Palestinians. 

In  the  Middle  East  today  there  is  a  yearn- 
ing for  peace  surpassing  any  known  for  three 
decades.  Let  us  not  doom  the  region  to  an- 
other generation  of  futile  struggle.  Instead, 
let  the  world  community  seize  the  historic 
opportunity  before  it.  The  suffering  and 
bravery  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
cry  out  for  it;  the  hopes  and  interests  of 
all  the  world's  peoples  demand  it.  The  United 
States  promises  its  full  dedication  to  further 
progress  toward  peace. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  process  of  peace  is  essential  in  Cyprus 
as  well.  The  Secretary  General  has  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  organizing  the  peacekeep- 
ing forces  on  the  island  and  of  facilitating 
the  talks  between  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  communities. 

Strict  maintenance  of  the  cease-fire  is  im- 
perative. For  this  we  look  to  the  restraint 
of  the  parties  and  the  efficacy  of  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces. 

We  know  that  the  world  community  shares 
our  sense  of  urgency  that  the  negotiating 
process  be  resumed  and  that  the  parties 
demonstrate  flexibility  and  statesmanship. 
The  status  quo  on  the  island  must  not  be- 
come permanent;  a  rapid  and  equitable  solu- 
tion is  essential.  The  Secretary  General  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  imaginatively  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  to  narrow 
the  differences.  He  deserves  the  full  support 
of  the  parties  and  of  every  nation  here. 

The  details  of  a  Cyprus  settlement  are  for 
the  two  communities  themselves  to  decide. 
However,  in  keeping  with  U.N.  resolutions 
which  the  United  States  has  fully  supported, 
the  following  principles  are  essential: 

— A  settlement  must  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Cyprus. 

— It  must  insure  that  both  the  Greek 
Cypriot  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  communi- 
ties can  live  in  freedom  and  have  a  large 
voice  in  their  own  affairs. 
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— The  present  dividing  lines  cannot  be 
permanent.  There  must  be  agreed  territorial 
arrangements  which  reflect  the  economic  re- 
quirements of  the  Greek  Cypriot  community 
and  take  account  of  its  self-respect. 

— There  must  be  provision  for  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  military  forces  other  than 
those  present  under  the  authority  of  inter- 
national agreements. 

— And  there  must  be  security  for  all  Cyp- 
riots;  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  refugees 
who  have  been  the  principal  victims  and 
whose  tragic  plight  touches  us  all  must  be 
dealt  with  speedily  and  with  compassion. 

These  goals  match  the  aspirations  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Cypriot 
people  as  well  as  the  interests  of  all  neigh- 
boring states. 

Another  area  where  this  organization  will 
be  called  upon  to  take  responsible  action  is 
the  Korean  Peninsula. 

This  requires,  above  all,  maintenance  of 
the  armistice,  pending  agreement  by  all  of 
the  parties  most  directly  concerned  to  re- 
place it  with  a  new  arrangement.  The  exist- 
ing armistice  is  the  only  legal  instrument 
committing  the  parties  to  maintain  the  peace. 
It  is  a  carefully  designed  structure  for  moni- 
toring and  policing  the  military  demarcation 
line. 

The  U.N.  commander  in  chief  is  a  signa- 
tory to  that  agreement.  The  armistice  ma- 
chinery functions  daily.  None  of  the  signa- 
tories has  repudiated  it.  Nor  could  they  do 
so  without  serious  risks  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Since  1972,  South  and  North  Korea  have 
pledged  themselves  to  enter  into  a  dialogue 
and  to  seek  unification  without  resort  to 
arms.  This  Assembly  in  1973  and  1974  en- 
couraged this  process — first  in  a  consensus 
resolution  supporting  talks  between  the  two 
sides;  then  in  a  resolution  which  looked  to- 
ward termination  of  the  U.N.  Command.  The 
United  States  agrees  that  20  years  after  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war,  it  is  timely  to  termi- 
nate the  U.N.  Command.  We  have,  in  fact, 
cosponsored  a  resolution  to  that  effect  which 
is  now  before  you. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  however,  to  termi- 
nate the   U.N.   Command   without  new  ar- 
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rangements  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
armistice  agreement.  In  the  interest  of  peace, 
the  United  States  cannot  accept  any  solution 
which  fails  to  provide  for  the  continuing 
validity  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States  have  stated  their  general  readiness 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  other 
side  and  with  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  discuss  termination  of  the  U.N. 
Command  while  preserving  the  armistice 
agreement. 

Today  I  can  be  more  specific.  The  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  lasting  solution 
of  the  Korean  problem  can  be  achieved,  are 
herewith  proposing  to  the  parties  of  the 
armistice  the  convening  of  a  conference  to 
discuss  ways  to  preserve  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. At  such  a  meeting,  we  would  also  be 
prepared  to  explore  other  measures  to  re- 
duce tension  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  a  larger  conference 
to  negotiate  a  more  fundamental  arrange- 
ment. 

It  would  be  in  keeping  with  this  spirit  of 
dialogue  for  this  body  to  open  its  doors  to 
full  membership  for  the  two  Korean  Gov- 
ernments. The  United  States  supports  the 
dual  entry  of  both  South  and  North  Korea 
into  the  United  Nations  without  prejudice 
to  their  eventual  reunification.  For  our  part, 
if  North  Korea  and  its  allies  would  move  to 
improve  their  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  we  would  be  prepared  to  take 
similar  reciprocal  actions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  proposal 
for  security  arrangements  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  which  attempts  to  exclude  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  from  the  discussions  can  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States.  The  United 
Nations  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
process  of  peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  by 
supporting  a  responsible  approach. 

Over  the  past  year  the  United  States  has 
followed  carefully  and  with  great  sympathy 
the  efforts  to  reach  peaceful  settlements  in 
southern  Africa. 

We  welcome  the  statesmanlike  efforts  of 
both  black  and  white  African  leaders  who 
are  seeking  to  prevent  violence  and  blood- 
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shed  and  to  promote  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  Rhodesia.  The  differences  between  the  two 
communities  in  that  country,  while  substan- 
tial, have  been  narrowed  significantly  in  the 
last  decade.  Both  sides  in  Rhodesia  and 
Rhodesia's  neighbors — black  and  white — 
have  an  interest  in  averting  civil  war.  We 
will  support  all  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

In  underlining  our  goal  of  peaceful  change 
for  southern  Africa,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  an  early  settlement  in 
Namibia.  My  government's  opposition  to 
South  Africa's  continuing  occupation  of 
Namibia  and  our  rejection  of  South  Africa's 
apartheid  system  are  well  known.  The  United 
States  has  consistently  conveyed  our  position 
on  this  subject  to  South  Africa.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Namibia 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  within  a 
short  time  to  express  their  views  on  the 
political  future  and  constitutional  structure 
of  their  country  freely  and  under  U.N.  su- 
pervision. 

Building  International  Security 

Peace  in  the  world  will  be  fragile  and 
tenuous  without  a  curb  and  eventually  an 
end  of  the  arms  race.  This  is  why  the  United 
States  has  embarked  with  the  Soviet  Union 
upon  the  difficult  and  complex  negotiation 
to  limit  strategic  arms.  Our  objectives  are 
to  prevent  unchecked  destabilizing  competi- 
tion in  strategic  armaments,  to  achieve  re- 
duction of  these  arms,  to  lessen  further  the 
likelihood  of  hasty  decisions  in  time  of  crisis, 
and  to  ease  the  economic  burden  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

The  Vladivostok  accord  of  last  fall  marked 
a  major  step  toward  achieving  these  goals. 
When  the  agreement  in  principle  is  trans- 
lated into  a  treaty,  agreed  ceilings  will  be 
placed  on  strategic  force  levels  for  a  10-year 
period.  This  unprecedented  step  will  slow 
the  pace  of  new  arms  programs,  especially 
those  driven  by  fear  of  major  deployments 
by  the  other  side.  And  it  will  enhance  pros- 
pects for  international  stability  and  for  po- 
litical accommodation  in  other  areas. 

The  United  States  is  actively  engaged  in 
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other  arms  control  negotiations.  Together 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  made  prog- 
ress toward  establishing  a  regime  for  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions.  And  we  have  agreed 
to  set  a  threshold  on  the  underground  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.  These  are  significant 
steps  toward  a  verifiable  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  presented  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  texts  of 
a  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Military 
or  Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques.  These  techniques 
are  still  at  a  primitive  stage  of  development, 
but  man's  mastery  of  environmental  forces 
continues  to  advance.  Misuse  of  this  knowl- 
edge might  open  new  avenues  of  military 
competition  and  wreak  untold  and  irre- 
versible harm  upon  all  humanity.  We  urge 
the  conference  to  complete  its  consideration 
rapidly. 

Another  urgent  task  is  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  high  levels  of  military  forces 
now  confronting  each  other  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  to  give  new  impetus  to 
the  negotiations  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Central  Europe.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  depends  importantly 
an  whether  we  can  achieve  progress  in  this 
area.  An  agreement  that  enhances  mutual 
security  in  Central  Europe  is  feasible  and 
essential.  We  will  work  toward  this  goal. 

The  world  faces  a  paradox  with  respect  to 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  energy.  Men 
have  fashioned  from  the  atom  weapons 
*'hich  can  in  minutes  end  the  civilization  of 
centuries.  Simultaneously,  the  atom  is  fast 
Jecoming  a  more  and  more  essential  source 
)f  energy.  It  is  clear  that  the  cost  and  even- 
;ual  scarcity  of  oil  and  other  fossil  fuel  will 
ncreasingly  spread  nuclear  power  around 
he  world  in  the  decades  ahead. 

But  the  spreading  of  nuclear  power  poses 
itarkly  the  danger  of  proliferating  nuclear 
veapons  capabilities— and  the  related  risks 
»f  the  theft  of  nuclear  materials,  blackmail 
>y  terrorists,  accidents,  or  the  injection  of 
he  nuclear  threat  into  regional  political  con- 


flicts. Now  is  the  time  to  act.  If  we  fail  to 
restrain  nuclear  proliferation,  future  gener- 
ations will  live  on  a  planet  shadowed  by 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  urged  new  efforts  among  the 
supplier  states  to  strengthen  and  standardize 
safeguards  and  controls  on  export  of  nu- 
clear materials.  We  must  not  allow  these 
safeguards  to  be  eroded  by  commercial  com- 
petition. We  must  insure  the  broad  avail- 
ability of  peaceful  nuclear  energy  under 
safe,  economical,  and  reliable  conditions. 

The  United  States  has  intensified  its  ef- 
forts within  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  with  other  na- 
tions to  broaden  and  strengthen  international 
standards  and  safeguards  and  has  proposed 
an  international  convention  setting  standards 
to  protect  the  physical  security  of  nuclear 
materials  in  use,  storage,  or  transfer. 

The  United  States  continues  to  urge  the 
widest  possible  adherence  to  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation  Treaty  and  the  associated  safeguard 
measures  of  the  IAEA. 

The  greatest  single  danger  of  unrestrained 
nuclear  proliferation  resides  in  the  spread 
under  national  control  of  reprocessing  facili- 
ties for  the  atomic  materials  in  nuclear 
power  plants.  The  United  States  therefore 
proposes — as  a  major  step  to  reinforce  all 
other  measures — the  establishment  of  multi- 
national regional  nuclear  fuel  cycle  centers. 
These  centers  would  serve  energy  needs  on  a 
commercially  sound  basis  and  encourage  re- 
gional energy  cooperation.  Their  existence 
would  reduce  the  incentive  for  small  and  in- 
efficient reprocessing  facilities,  limit  the 
possibility  of  diverting  peaceful  nuclear  ma- 
terials to  national  military  use,  and  create  a 
better  framework  for  applying  effective 
international  safeguards. 

We  urge  that  groups  of  nations  begin  now 
to  explore  this  concept  and  that  all  states 
support  the  IAEA's  work  in  this  field. 

Building  Economic  Well-Being 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  world  commu- 
nity has  been  reminded  dramatically  to 
what  extent  economic  relations  are  an  essen- 
tial  foundation   of  the   international   order. 
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Economic  conditions  not  only  underpin  every 
society's  ability  to  achieve  its  national  goals, 
but  all  national  economies  are  sustained  by 
the  global  economic  system.  The  conduct  of 
our  economic  affairs  will  therefore  determine 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  whether  our  po- 
litical relations  will  be  based  on  cooperation 
or  conflict. 

It  would  be  one  of  history's  most  tragic 
ironies  if,  at  a  time  when  we  are  putting  be- 
hind us  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war,  we  were 
to  enter  a  new  period  of  conflict  between 
North  and  South,  rich  and  poor.  At  the  re- 
cently concluded  special  session,  the  United 
States  called  for  an  end  to  the  sterile  con- 
frontation of  the  past.  We  stated  that  when 
the  ancient  dream  of  mankind — a  world 
without  poverty — becomes  a  possibility,  our 
moral  convictions  also  make  it  a  duty.  And 
we  emphasized  that  only  cooperation— not 
extortion — can  achieve  this  goal. 

The  special  session  gives  us  ground  for 
hope  that — at  least  for  the  immediate  future 
— a  choice  has  been  made  to  turn  away  from 
confrontation  toward  cooperation.  The 
United  States  is  proud  to  support  the  final 
document  which  is  the  product  of  the  ardu- 
ous effort  and  dedication  of  so  many  in  this 
chamber. 

The  United  States  considers  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  special  session  a  beginning,  not 
an  end.  As  recommended  by  the  final  report, 
we  must  now  move  forward  in  available 
forums  to  give  reality  and  content  to  the  ob- 
jectives on  which  we  have  agreed.  In  the 
difficult  negotiations  ahead,  my  government 
will  participate  energetically  in  a  coopera- 
tive and  conciliatory  spirit. 

Building  for  Justice 

Beyond  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  lies 
a  deeper  universal  aspiration  for  dignity  and 
equal  opportunity.  Mankind  will  never  be 
spared  all  the  tragedies  inherent  in  the  cycle 
of  life  and  death.  But  we  do  have  it  in  our 
power  to  eliminate  or  ease  the  burden  of 
social  tragedy  and  of  organized  injustice. 

The  United  States  has  therefore  tradition- 
ally been  an  advocate  of  extending  the  reach 
of  international  law  in  international  affairs. 


We  have  offered  our  help  to  the  victims  of 
disease  and  natural  disaster.  We  have  been 
a  champion  of  liberty  and  a  beacon  to  the 
oppressed.  There  is  no  longer  any  dispute 
that  international  human  rights  are  on  the 
agenda  of  international  diplomacy. 

The  reach  of  international  law  must  ex- 
tend to  the  last  frontiers  of  our  planet,  the 
oceans.  They  are  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind,  but  they  can  turn  into  arenas  of 
conflict  unless  governed  by  law.  They  hold 
untapped  sources  of  energy,  minerals,  and 
protein;  their  environmental  integrity  is 
crucial  to  our  survival. 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  U.N. 
mandate  for  a  comprehensive  treaty  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  oceans  and  their  resources. 
Last  month  in  Montreal,  I  set  forth  our  ap- 
proach to  this  negotiation  and  urged  that 
next  year's  session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  move  matters  to  a  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  No  international  negotia- 
tion is  more  vital  for  long-term  political  and 
economic  stability  and  the  prosperity  of  our 

globe. 

International  law  must  also  come  to  grips 
with  international  terrorism.  Innumerable 
innocent  lives  have  been  lost  as  a  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards specifically  designed  to  avert  unlawful 
and  dangerous  interference  with  civil  avia- 
tion. The  hijacking  of  aircraft,  the  kidnap- 
ing and  murder  of  innocent  civilian  victims 
for  presumed  political  gain  remain  a  plague 
on  civilized  man.  This  remains  one  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  international  law 
which  merits  the  most  urgent  attention  of 
this  organization. 

Compassion  for  our  fellow  men  requires 
that  we  mobilize  international  resources  to 
combat  the  age-old  scourges  of  mankind- 
disease,  famine,  and  natural  disaster.  We  are 
pleased  that  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  interested  governments,  in  response 
to  our  initiative  at  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly, to  control  schistosomiasis,  a  disease 
which  afflicts  and  debilitates  over  200  million 
people  in  70  countries  and  imposes  a  great 
human  and  economic  cost. 

The  great  human  rights  must  be  recog- 
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nized,  respected,  and  given  reality  in  the 
affairs  of  nations.  The  earliest  U.N.  declara- 
tions and  the  recent  Helsinki  Conference 
leave  no  doubt  that  these  are  matters  of 
international  concern.  The  United  States  will 
support  these  principles.  Throughout  the 
world,  in  all  continents,  violations  of  human 
rights  must  be  opposed  whether  they  are 
inflicted  by  one  race  upon  another — or  upon 
members  of  the  same  race.  Human  rights 
must  be  cherished  regardless  of  race,  sex,  or 
religion.  There  can  be  no  double  standard. 

The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  has 
taken  its  first  steps  against  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  where  serious  and  reliable 
allegations  are  submitted  by  individuals.  We 
support  these  steps.  The  organized  concern 
of  the  world  community  can  be  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  war  against  degradation  of 
human  values. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  and  serious 
problems  is  torture,  a  practice  which  all  na- 
tions should  abhor.  It  is  an  absolute  debase- 
ment of  the  function  of  government  when  its 
overwhelming  power  is  used  not  for  people's 
welfare  but  as  an  instrument  of  their  suffer- 
ing. 

The  United  States  urges  this  Assembly  to 
adopt  the  declaration  of  the  recent  world 
congress  on  this  issue  in  Geneva.  In  addition, 
we  propose  that  this  General  Assembly  es- 
tablish a  group  of  experts,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  General,  to  study  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  torture  in  the  world  to- 
day and  to  report  back  to  the  next  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization  was  cre- 
ated in  the  belief  that  the  universality  of 
the  human  race  can  be  reflected  in  the  con- 
duct of  international  affairs.  This  chamber 
symbolizes  the  hope  that  mankind  places  in 
the  force  of  nations  working  together  in  the 
common  interest  with  reason,  responsibility, 
and  mutual  respect.  The  problems  we  face 
are  complex  and  perilous.  The  sterile  slogans 
of  yesterday,  the  solutions  of  the  past,  the 
dwelling  upon  old  resentments,  can  only 
widen  the  gaps  between  us  and  allow  the 
dangers  to  peace  and  the  well-being  of  our 
peoples  to  fester  and  grow. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  prove  to  future 
generations  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 


century  was  not  an  era  of  violence  and  con- 
flict, but  one  of  the  creative  epochs  of  world 
history. 

My  country's  history,  Mr.  President,  tells 
us  that  it  is  possible  to  fashion  unity  while 
cherishing  diversity,  that  common  action  is 
possible  despite  the  variety  of  races,  inter- 
ests, and  beliefs  we  see  here  in  this  chamber. 
Progress  and  peace  and  justice  are  attainable. 

So  we  say  to  all  peoples  and  governments : 
Let  us  fashion  together  a  new  world  order. 
Let  its  arrangements  be  just.  Let  the  new  na- 
tions help  shape  it  and  feel  it  is  theirs.  Let 
the  old  nations  use  their  strengths  and  skills 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Let  us  all 
work  together  to  enrich  the  spirit  and  to 
ennoble  mankind. 

Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed 
for  CBS  "Morning  News" 

Follotving  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  by  Richard  C.  Hot- 
telet  recorded  at  New  York  September  22 
for  broadcast  on  the  CBS  television  program 
"Morning  News"  on  September  23. 

Press    release   499   dated    September    23 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  advanced 
a  new  proposal  in  your  speech  to  the  General 
Assembly — a  multilateral  consultation  on  the 
Middle  East.  What  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it  was  really 
something  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  If 
it  is  too  difficult  to  assemble  a  formal  con- 
ference because  various  parties  don't  know 
exactly  where  it  would  be  going,  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  a  group  of  the 
states  most  concerned  could  meet  to  take 
stock,  to  see  whether  they  can  chart  some 
course  in  the  future,  and  use  that  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  a  more  formal  conference. 
For  example,  in  the  producer-consumer  con- 
ference, we  have  a  preparatory  meeting — 
something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  How  many  states  would  you 
think  would  be  involved? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  would  think 
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that — all  of  the  states  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. But  we  are  flexible  about  this.  Our 
major  interest  is  to  get  a  process  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  to  continue  to  move. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Is  this  a  kind  of  help-wanted 
ad  to  solicit  ideas  at  a  time  when  you  need 
more  movement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  We  have  ideas 
and  will  be  presenting  them  to  the  various 
governments.  But  since  we  just  started  that 
process,  I  do  not  want  to  go  any  further 
until  we  have  had  some  replies. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Could  you  see  the  Arabs  sit- 
ting down  with  the  Israelis,  even  in  an  in- 
formal conference  like  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They  are  sitting  down 
with  them— have  agreed  to  sit  down  with 
them  in  Geneva  and  in  fact  sat  down  with 
them  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Have  your  explorations  on 
this  brought  any  signs  of  interest  from  the 
parties  involved? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  just  started 
them. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have 
spoken  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  specifically,  on  the  Middle  East.  Do 
you  get  any  sense  of  whether  the  Russians 
will  raise  objections  next  month  when  the 
Security  Council  has  to  renew  the  mandate  of 
the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Sinai? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  they  of  course 
have  to  speak  for  themselves.  My  impression 
is  that  they  will  not  endorse  the  agreement 
but  also  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  thwart 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Syria  is  an  open  question. 
Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  movement  there 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Syrians? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  said  in  my 
speech  that  we  would  make  a  serious  effort 
to  encourage  negotiations  between  Syria  and 
Israel.  That  is  what  we  will  do. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  What  can  you  do  that  you 
have  not  done? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  not 
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really  made  a  significant  effort  since  the  dis- 
engagement agreement  between  Syria  and 
Israel.  So  we  would  be  attempting  to  see 
whether  we  can  find  a  basis  for  negotiation 
between  the  parties.  That  we  have  not  at- 
tempted yet. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Do  you  see  yourself  going 
back  to  the  Middle  East  shuttle,  Damascus- 
Jerusalem  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  the  Egyptian  nego- 
tiation we  started  in  diplomatic  channels, 
and  we  spent  several  months  of  diplomatic 
exploration  before  we  decided  whether  an- 
other step  was  needed.  We  would  certainly 
begin  the  Syrian  negotiation  in — Syrian- 
Israeli  negotiation — in  diplomatic  channels 
before  we  went  to  more  dramatic  steps. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  You  do  see  a  possibility, 
though,  of  getting  that  moving. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  The  question  of  weapons  de- 
liveries to  both  sides  in  the  Middle  East  has 
caused  a  lot  of  concern.  Have  you  ever  dis- 
cussed with  the  Soviet  Union  the  possibility 
of  an  agreement  on  a  ceiling  of  arms  de- 
liveries ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  talked  about 
it  to  them  several  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  answer  was  that  they  would  agree  to 
this  only  in  the  context  of  a  final  settlement. 
We  have  not  recently  discussed  it.  There  is 
the  additional  complication  that  with  the  way 
arms  are  now  being  transferred  among  some 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  the  ceiling 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  very  many  coun- 
tries. It  could  no  longer  be  applied  only  to 
the  so-called  confrontation  states. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  There  seems  to  be  an  escala- 
tion in  the  types  of  weapons,  too — the  notion 
of  a  450-mile  Pershing  rocket  to  Israel. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  this  has 
been  blown  out  of  any  proportion.  The  Per- 
shing missile  was  on  the  Israeli  shopping  list 
which  was  submitted  to  the  United  States 
last  August.  It  has  been  before  the  United 
States  since  last  August.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  new  about  it. 

The  United  States  has  not  agreed  to  sup- 
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ply  it.  It  has  agreed  again,  after  the  reassess- 
ment, to  continue  the  study  that  was  already 
going  on. 

There  has  been  no  commitment.  The  Pres- 
ident has  said  it.  I  have  said  it.  Secretary 
[of  Defense  James  R.]  Schlesinger  has  said 
it.  And  we  have  enough  real  problems  not  to 
torment  ourselves  with  artificial  ones. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Do  your  experts  think  that 
the  Israelis  need  the  Pershing  for  their  se- 
curity ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Israelis  think 
they  need  the  Pershing.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  sort  out  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  now  being  asked — whether  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  Israel,  what  the 
strategic  implications  would  be — and  no  deci- 
sions have  been  made  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  The  Egyptians  are  saying 
that  giving  the  Israelis  the  Pershings  would 
violate  the  Sinai  agreement,  that  portion  of 
it  which  says  that  neither  side  will  emplace 
weapons  which  can  reach  the  other's  lines. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  would  be  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  interpretation.  But  it 
really  is  not  useful  at  this  moment,  when  all 
we  have  done  is  to  agree  to  study  it  and 
when  this  would  be  one  of  the  factors  we 
would  keep  in  mind  in  studying  it. 

But  I  repeat— what  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  do  is  to  study  the  list  for  a  10-year 
program  that  Israel  submitted  to  us  last 
year,  the  study  of  which  was  interrupted  as 
a  result  of  the  reassessment.  Most  of  the 
weapons  that  are  being  talked  about  have 
delivery  dates  even  if  we  approve  them, 
which  we  also  haven't  done  yet — have  deliv- 
ery dates  of  about  1980  and  afterward.  So 
many  political  things  are  going  to  happen  in 
the  interval.  And  it  has  to  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  a  supply  arrangement  that  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  not  of  a 
dramatic  decision  that  suddenly  escalates  the 
level  of  armaments. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  You  have  come  back  here  to 
a  U.N.  General  Assembly  which  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  one  you  spoke  to  a  year  ago.  How 
do  you  assess  this  new  mood? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Last  year  we  were 
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concerned  that  a  spirit  of  confrontation  was 
becoming  dominant  in  the  Assembly,  and  we 
feared  that  automatic  majorities  were  trying 
to  steamroll  numerical  minorities  whose  mi- 
nority status,  however,  did  not  reflect  their 
power  or  their  influence.  We  thought  that 
sooner  or  later  this  would  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  significance  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  pointed  that  out  in  a  speech  in  July. 

Since  then,  and  perhaps  also  in  part  as  a 
result  of  a  rather  sweeping  initiative  we 
took  at  the  beginning  of  the  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  new  mood.  The  special  session — the 
sixth  special  session  last  year  ended  in  bitter- 
ness. The  seventh  special  session  this  year 
ended  in  a  concilatory  atmosphere  in  which 
a  good  part  of  our  program  was  adopted  in 
principle  and  in  which  we  took  into  account 
some  of  the  key  concerns  of  the  developing 
countries. 

What  I  attempted  to  do  today  is  to  give 
the  political  counterpart  to  the  essentially 
economic  and  social  program  that  we  devel- 
oped, to  continue  the  spirit  of  seeking  co- 
operative solutions — because  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  in  this  period  in  a  world  that  is 
divided  between  East  and  West,  North  and 
South.  And  somebody  has  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  bridging  the  gap,  the  differences.  And 
we  have  attempted  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Do  you  see  a  process  of  co- 
operation developing  in  the  energy  field,  for 
instance,  and  specifically  in  the  case  of  oil 
prices,  which  comes  up  for  deliberation  by 
the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries']  Foreign  Ministers  on 
Thursday? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  One  should  never 
make  a  prediction  that  can  be  proved  true  or 
false  so  quickly.  We  have  stated  our  view  on 
oil  prices.  We  would  think  it  unfortunate  if 
there  were  an  increase  in  oil  prices  under 
present  conditions.  Whether  our  advice  will 
be  taken  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  isn't,  we 
would  consider  it  a  setback.  But  our  basic 
approach  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  But  you  feel  that  the  new 
atmosphere  at  the  United  Nations  perhaps 
suggests  a  smaller  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
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OPEC  people  for  a  confrontation  with  you 
and  a  challenge? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  about  any  particular  group.  I  have  the 
sense  that  on  the  whole  there  is  less  of  an 
attitude  of  confrontation,  that  nations  are 
willing  to  look  at  the  other  point  of  view, 
and  in  this  year  much  more  than  previous 
years,  a  recognition  that  we  are  all  part  of 
the  same  big  enterprise  and  that  you  cannot 
be  better  off  by  making  somebody  else  worse 
off.  For  you  to  be  better  off,  everybody  has 
to  be  better  off. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  You  spoke  at  some  length 
about  Korea.  Are  you  seriously  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  new  trouble  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  am  not  seri- 
ously worried  about  new  trouble  in  Korea. 
But  there  have  been  proposals  by  the  other 
side  that  the  U.N.  Command  should  be  termi- 
nated. We  can  understand  that  20  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the  U.N.  institu- 
tions that  were  formed  at  that  time  be  termi- 
nated. But  we  also  are  concerned  that  the 
armistice  agreement,  which  is  the  only  legal 
basis  on  which  present  institutional  arrange- 
ments are  formed,  be  continued. 

So  we  have  agreed  to  end  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand, but  rather  than  have  the  North 
Koreans  and  Chinese  believe  that  all  we 
want  to  do  is  continue  the  status  quo,  we 
have  offered  a  conference  to  look  at  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  armistice  agreement,  and 
also  to  look  at  measures  to  end  tensions  in 
the  Korean  Peninsula,  including  perhaps 
calling  a  larger  conference  for  purposes  of 
more  fundamental  arrangements,  which 
means  moving  toward  peace. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  One  has  the  impression  that 
there  is  some  ambivalence  in  the  Japanese 
attitude    toward    Korea — that    is    to    say, 


Japan's  readiness  to  see  North  Korea  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Do  you  see 
this  in  your  dealings  with  them? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  ambivalence.  I  have  always  had  the 
impression  that  the  Japanese  would  feel  that 
their  own  security  is  severely  jeopardized  if 
North  Korea  took  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  I  heard  some  Japanese  say 
that  they  live  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  so  that  a  Communist 
Korea  really  wouldn't  be  that  much  trouble 
to  them. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  never  heard 
them  say  that  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  The  question  of  nuclear  fuel, 
proliferation  of  nuclear  materials  for  electric 
power,  is  something  that  obviously  concerns 
you,  because  you  spoke  about  it  not  only  this 
year  but  last  year.  It  is  too  late  to  get  this 
genie  back  in  the  bottle? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  it  is  not  too  late. 
I  think  we  can  still  do  it.  We  may  have  an- 
other year  or  so  to  do  it.  But  if  the  complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  is  spread  around  the  world, 
then  more  and  more  countries  will  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  and 
then  in  another  decade  or  so  we  will  live  in  a 
world  that  will  be  extremely  precarious. 

Mr.  Hottelet:  Would  you  see  any  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  people,  like  the  Brazil- 
ians, for  instance,  who  are  embarked  on  this 
course  to  turn  back? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  talking  to 
other  suppliers  to  see  whether  we  can  get 
agreed  rules— because  if  competition  starts 
in  lowering  safeguards,  then  of  course  the 
genie  will  really  be  out  of  the  bottle,  and  20 
years  from  now  people  will  ask  themselves 
what  possessed  them. 
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Jnited  States  Gives  Views  on  Resolution  Adopted 
by  Seventh  Special  Session  of  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Following  are  texts  of  a  statement  made  in 
he  Ad  Hoe  Committee  of  the  Seventh  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative  Jacob  M. 
Wyerson  on  September  16,  a  statement  made 
n  plenary  by  U.S.  Representative  Daniel  P. 
yLoynihan  that  day,  and  a  resolution  adopted 
>y  the  Assembly  that  day. 


MBASSADOR  MYERSON,  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE 

ISUN  press  release  93  dated  September  16 

I  have  a  few  brief  comments,  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  and  I  would  request  that  they  be  in- 
cribed  in  the  record  verbatim. 

The  United  States  joins  in  most  of  the 
pecific  undertakings  of  this  resolution,  and 
ve  warmly  associate  ourselves  with  its  larger 
bjectives.  However,  the  United  States  can 
;.ot  and  does  not  accept  any  implication  that 
he  world  is  now  embarked  on  establish- 
ment of  something  called  "the  new  interna- 
tional economic  order."  Further,  sir,  while 
re  have  joined  in  the  consensus  on  this  re- 
jort  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  done 
•o,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
tates  maintains  its  position  on  the  resolu- 
jions  of  the  sixth  special  session  and  on  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Charter  of  Economic 
lights  and  Duties  of  States  and  on  the  Lima 
declaration.1 

I  With  regard  to  trade,  I  would  like  to  make 
[ome  short  comments.  We  joined  others  in 
lledging  a  series  of  actions  of  benefit  to  de- 
[eloping  countries.  Specific  actions  are  left 
p  each  country. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  these  actions 
rill  substantially  increase  the  growth  of  de- 
eloping  countries,  thus  counteracting  infla- 
on   and   thereby   sustaining  real   incomes. 
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But  our  purpose  is  not  to  set  world  prices 
or  to  manipulate  the  terms  of  trade. 

It  was  proposed  that  commodity  prices  be 
indexed,  that  is,  fixed  by  agreement  and 
augmented  as  prices  for  industrial  goods  rise. 
We  have  agreed  to  join  others  in  the  study 
of  such  a  proposal.  However,  the  United 
States  has  to  make  clear  it  does  not  support 
such  a  proposal.  The  commitments  we  have 
made  are  to  assist  developing  countries'  ex- 
ports within  the  market,  rather  than  sup- 
planting market  mechanisms. 

With  regard  to  transfer  of  resources,  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  need  of  de- 
veloping countries  for  transfer  of  real  re- 
sources, and  it  recognizes  the  importance  of 
a  smoothly  functioning,  stable  international 
monetary  system.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral specific  paragraphs  in  this  section  with 
which  the  United  States  is  unable  to  concur. 

First,  the  United  States  fully  supports  the 
objective  of  an  effective  increase  in  official 
development  assistance  and  intends  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  its  own  assistance.  It 
does  not,  however,  consider  the  establishment 
of  specific  targets  as  likely  to  achieve  the 
intended  result.  The  United  States  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the 
link  between  special  drawing  rights   (SDR) 


1  For  a  U.S.  statement  in  the  sixth  special  session 
on  May  1,  1974,  and  texts  of  the  resolutions  (Declara- 
tion and  Program  of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of 
a  New  International  Economic  Order),  see  Bulletin 
of  May  27,  1974,  p.  569;  for  a  U.S.  statement  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  6,  1974,  and  text  of 
the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  3,  1975,  p.  146;  for  a  U.S.  state- 
ment at  the  Second  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Industrial  Development  Organization  at 
Lima  on  Mar.  18,  1975,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21, 
1975,  p.  518;  for  text  of  the  Lima  Declaration  and 
Plan  of  Action  on  Industrial  Development  Coopera- 
tion, see  U.N.  doc.  A/10112,  chap.  IV. 
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and  development  assistance.  The  United 
States  position  is  that  it  does  not  support  an 
SDR-aid  link.  This  position  is  unchanged, 
sir. 

We  differ  with  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
the  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  We  share  the  general  objective  of 
placing  the  SDR  in  the  center  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  but  we  believe 
that  in  the  absence  of  agreement  on  all  the 
interrelated  components  of  a  fully  reformed 
international  monetary  system,  it  is  inap- 
propriate to  specify  selected  aims  or  ele- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  United  States  is  not  fully  in 
accord  with  the  paragraph  dealing  with  de- 
cisionmaking in  international  financial  insti- 
tutions. We  support  an  evolving  role  for  de- 
veloping nations.  We  believe,  however,  that 
participation  in  decisionmaking  must  be  equi- 
table for  all  members  and  take  due  account 
of  relative  economic  positions  and  contribu- 
tions of  resources  to  the  institutions  as  well 
as  the  need  for  efficient  operational  decision- 
making. 

With  regard  to  science  and  technology,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  one  brief  comment  for  the 
record.  We  support  work  on  international 
guidelines  for  the  transfer  of  technology,  in- 
cluding most  especially  the  progress  being 
achieved  at  UNCTAD  [U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development].  We  do  not  believe 
that  adoption  of  a  legally  binding  code  of 
conduct  is  the  path  to  pursue,  and  we  do 
not  read  the  resolution  as  so  indicating. 

With  regard  to  the  section  on  industriali- 
zation, sir,  we  believe  that  redeployment  of 
industries  should  be  a  matter  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  economies  rather  than  a  question  of 
international  policy  or  negotiation.  While 
government  policy  can  facilitate  such  an  evo- 
lutionary approach,  we  believe  it  must  take 
into  account  the  economic  structures  of  the 
countries  concerned  as  well  as  the  economic, 
social,  and  security  goals,  including  especially 
protection  of  workingmen's  rights. 

The  United  States  does  not  support  those 
paragraphs  dealing  with  the  UNIDO  [U.N. 
Industrial  Development  Organization]  sys- 
tem of  consultations. 

Food  and  agriculture,  one  very  brief  re- 


mark. With  regard  to  the  statement  in  the 
second  paragraph  about  market  access  and 
adjustment  measures,  we  understand  devel- 
oping countries'  interests;  but  we  cannot 
concur  in  the  sentence  as  formulated,  since 
it  is  inconsistent  with  U.S.  policy. 

AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN,  PLENARY 

USUN   press   release  94  dated   September   16 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which 
styles  itself  non-Socialist,  I  would  like  to 
make  these  brief  remarks. 

The  French  term  for  a  special  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  is  ses- 
sion extraordinaire.  Taken  most  directly  into 
English,  this  reads  "extraordinary  session," 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  which  have  now  unani- 
mously adopted  this  resolution  have  also  con- 
cluded that  the  special  session  has  indeed 
been  an  extraordinary  one. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  has  there  been  so  intensive 
and  so  genuine  a  negotiation  between  so 
many  nations  on  so  profoundly  important  a 
range  of  issues.  We  have  shown  that  we  can 
negotiate  in  good  faith  and,  doing  so,  reach 
genuine  accord.  Not  least  we  have  shown 
that  this  can  be  done  in  the  unique  and  in- 
dispensable setting  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  President,  this  system  works. 

At  the  outset  of  this  special  session,  the 
United  States  asserted  that  we  assembled 
here  with  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind.  We  may  well  have 
done  so.  Rather,  it  may  well  turn  out  that 
we  have  done  so,  for  the  task  is  yet  ahead 
of  us.  We  are,  however,  unmistakably  begun. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  2 

Development  and  international  economic  co-operation 

The  General  Assembly, 

Determined  to  eliminate  injustice  and  inequality 
which  afflict  vast  sections  of  humanity  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  developing  countries, 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/RES/3362   (S-VII);  adopted  by  the 
ad  hoc  committee  and  by  the  Assembly  on  Sept.  16. 
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Recalling  the  Declaration  and  the  Programme  of 
Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order,  as  well  as  the  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  which  lay  down  the 
foundations  of  the  new  international  economic  order, 

Reaffirming  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
above-mentioned  documents  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  all  States  to  seek  and  participate  in  the  solutions 
of  the  problems  afflicting  the  world,  in  particular 
the  imperative  need  of  redressing  the  economic  im- 
balance between  developed  and  developing  countries, 

Recalling  further  the  International  Development 
Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Nations  Development 
Decade,  which  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
International  Economic  Order,  and  determined  to 
implement  the  targets  and  policy  measures  contained 
in  the  International  Development  Strategy,3 

Conscious  that  the  accelerated  development  of  de- 
veloping countries  would  be  a  decisive  element  for 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  security, 

Recognizing  that  greater  co-operation  among 
States  in  the  fields  of  trade,  industry,  science  and 
technology  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of  economic 
activities,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establishment 
of  a  New  International  Economic  Order  and  of  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States, 
would  also  contribute  to  strengthening  peace  and 
security  in  the  world, 

Believing  that  the  over-all  objective  of  the  new 
international  economic  order  is  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  developing  countries,  individually  and  collec- 
;  tively,  to  pursue  their  development, 

Decides,  to  this  end  and  in  the  context  of  the  fore- 
going, to  set  in  motion  the  following  measures  as  the 
basis  and  framework  for  the  work  of  the  competent 
bodies  and  organizations  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
|  tem: 

I.  International  Trade 

1.  Concerted  efforts  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
i  the  developing  countries  towards  expanding  and 
',  diversifying  their  trade,  improving  and  diversifying 

their  productive  capacity,  improving  their  productiv- 
;  ity  and  increasing  their  export  earnings,  with  a  view 
|  to  counteracting  the  adverse  effects  of  inflation — 
'thereby  sustaining  real  incomes — and  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  terms  of  trade  of  the  developing  coun- 
i  tries  and  in  order  to  eliminate  the  economic  imbal- 
ance between  developed  and  developing  countries. 

2.  Concerted  action  should  be  taken  to  accelerate 
i  the  growth  and  diversification  of  the  export  trade  of 

developing  countries  in  manufactures  and  semi-manu- 
'factures  and  in  processed  and  semi-processed  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  increase  their  share  in  world  indus- 


3  For  text  of  the  International  Development  Strat- 
egy (General  Assembly  Resolution  2626  (XXV)),  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1970,  p.  612. 
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trial  output  and  world  trade  within  the  framework 
of  an  expanding  world  economy. 

3.  An  important  aim  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, in  addition  to  work  in  progress  elsewhere, 
should  be  to  reach  decisions  on  the  improvement  of 
market  structures  in  the  field  of  raw  materials  and 
commodities  of  export  interest  to  the  developing 
countries,  including  decisions  with  respect  to  an  inte- 
grated programme  and  the  applicability  of  elements 
thereof.  In  this  connexion,  taking  into  account  the 
distinctive  features  of  individual  raw  materials  and 
commodities,  the  decisions  should  bear  on  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Appropriate  international  stocking  and  other 
forms  of  market  arrangements  for  securing  stable, 
remunerative  and  equitable  prices  for  commodities 
of  export  interest  to  developing  countries  and  pro- 
moting equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand,  in- 
cluding, where  possible,  long-term  multilateral  com- 
mitments; 

(6)  Adequate  international  financing  facilities  for 
such  stocking  and  market  arrangements; 

(c)  Where  possible,  promotion  of  long-term  and 
medium-term  contracts; 

(d)  Substantially  improve  facilities  for  compensa- 
tory financing  of  export  revenue  fluctuations  through 
the  widening  and  enlarging  of  the  existing  facilities. 
Note  has  been  taken  of  the  various  proposals  regard- 
ing a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  stabilization  of 
export  earnings  of  developing  countries  and  for  a 
Development  Security  Facility  as  well  as  specific 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries 
most  in  need; 

(e)  Promotion  of  processing  of  raw  materials  in 
producing  developing  countries  and  expansion  and 
diversification  of  their  exports,  particularly  to  de- 
veloped countries; 

(/)  Effective  opportunities  to  improve  the  share 
of  developing  countries  in  transport,  marketing  and 
distribution  of  their  primary  commodities  and  to  en- 
courage measures  of  world  significance  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  infrastructure  and  secondary  capacity  of 
developing  countries  from  the  production  of  primary 
commodities  to  processing,  transport  and  marketing, 
and  to  the  production  of  finished  manufactured  goods, 
their  transport,  distribution  and  exchange,  including 
advanced  financial  and  exchange  institutions  for  the 
remunerative  management  of  trade  transactions; 

4.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  should  pre- 
sent a  report  to  the  Conference  at  its  fourth  session 
on  the  impact  of  an  integrated  programme  on  the 
imports  of  developing  countries  which  are  net  im- 
porters of  raw  materials  and  commodities,  including 
those  lacking  in  natural  resources,  and  recommend 
any  remedial  measures  that  may  be  necessary. 

5.  A  number  of  options  are  open  to  the  interna- 
tional community  to  preserve  the  purchasing  power 
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of  developing  countries.  These  need  to  be  further 
studied  on  a  priority  basis.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment should  continue  to  study  direct  and  indirect 
indexation  schemes  and  other  options  with  a  view  to 
making  concrete  proposals  before  the  Conference  at 
its  fourth  session. 

6.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  should  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  study  on  the  proportion  between 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  commodities  exported  by 
developing  countries  and  the  final  consumer  price, 
particularly  in  developed  countries,  and  submit  it,  if 
possible,  to  the  Conference  at  its  fourth  session. 

7.  Developed  countries  should  fully  implement 
agreed  provisions  on  the  principle  of  standstill  as 
regards  imports  from  developing  countries,  and  any 
departure  should  be  subjected  to  such  measures  as 
consultations  and  multilateral  surveillance  and  com- 
pensation, in  accordance  with  internationally  agreed 
criteria  and  procedures. 

8.  Developed  countries  should  take  effective  steps 
within  the  framework  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions for  the  reduction  or  i-emoval,  where  feasible 
and  appropriate,  of  non-tariff  barriers  affecting  the 
products  of  export  interest  to  developing  countries 
on  a  differential  and  more  favourable  basis  for  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Generalized  Scheme  of  Pref- 
erences should  not  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  ten  years  originally  envisaged  and  should  be  con- 
tinuously improved  through  wider  coverage,  deeper 
cuts  and  other  measures,  bearing  in  mind  the  inter- 
ests of  those  developing  countries  which  enjoy  spe- 
cial advantages  and  the  need  for  finding  ways  and 
means  for  protecting  their  interests. 

9.  Countervailing  duties  should  be  applied  only  in 
conformity  with  internationally  agreed  obligations. 
Developed  countries  should  exercise  maximum  re- 
straint within  the  framework  of  international  obli- 
gations in  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  on 
the  imports  of  products  from  developing  countries. 
The  multilateral  trade  negotiations  under  way  should 
take  fully  into  account  the  particular  interests  of 
developing  countries  with  a  view  to  providing  them 
differential  and  more  favourable  treatment  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

10.  Restrictive  business  practices  adversely  affect- 
ing international  trade,  particularly  that  of  develop- 
ing countries,  should  be  eliminated  and  efforts  should 
be  made  at  the  national  and  international  levels  with 
the  objective  of  negotiating  a  set  of  equitable  princi- 
ples and  rules. 

11.  Special  measures  should  be  undertaken  by  de- 
veloped countries  and  developing  countries  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  to  assist  in  the  structural  transformation 
of  the  economy  of  the  least  developed,  land-locked 
and  island  developing  countries. 

12.  Emergency  measures  as  spelled  out  in  section  X 
of  General  Assembly  resolution  3202  (S-VI)  should 
be    undertaken   on    a    temporary    basis    to   meet    the 


specific  problems  of  the  most  seriously  affected  coun- 
tries as  defined  in  Assembly  resolutions  3201  (S-VI) 
and  3202  (S-VI)  of  1  May  1974,  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  developing  countries  as 
a  whole. 

13.  Further  expansion  of  trade  between  the  social- 
ist countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  developing 
countries  should  be  intensified  as  is  provided  for  in 
resolutions  15  (II)  of  25  March  1968  and  53  (III)  of 
19  May  1972  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development.  Additional  measures  and 
appropriate  orientation  to  achieve  this  end  are  neces- 
sary. 

II.  Transfer  of  Real  Resources  for  Financing 
the  Development  of  Developing  Countries 
and  International  Monetary  Reforms 

1.  Concessional  financial  resources  to  developing 
countries  need  to  be  increased  substantially,  their 
terms  and  conditions  ameliorated  and  their  flow 
made  predictable,  continuous  and  increasingly  as- 
sured so  as  to  facilitate  the  implementation  by  de- 
veloping countries  of  long-term  programmes  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Financial  assistance 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  untied. 

2.  Developed  countries  confirm  their  continued  com- 
mitment in  respect  of  the  targets  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  resources,  in  particular  the  official  de- 
velopment assistance  target  of  0.7  per  cent  of  gross 
national  product,  as  agreed  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Nations 
Development  Decade,  and  adopt  as  their  common  aim 
an  effective  increase  in  official  development  assistance 
with  a  view  to  achieving  these  targets  by  the  end 
of  the  decade.  Developed  countries  which  have  not 
yet  made  a  commitment  in  respect  of  these  targets 
undertake  to  make  their  best  efforts  to  reach  these 
targets  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  decade. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  link  between  the  special 
drawing  rights  and  development  assistance  should 
form  part  of  the  consideration  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  of  the  creation  of  new  special  draw- 
ing rights  as  and  when  they  are  created  according 
to  the  needs  of  international  liquidity.  Agreement 
should  be  reached  at  an  early  date  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trust  fund,  to  be  financed  partly  through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  gold  sales  and 
partly  through  voluntary  contributions  and  to  be 
governed  by  an  appropriate  body,  for  the  benefit  of 
developing  countries.  Consideration  of  other  means 
of  transfer  of  real  resources  which  are  predictable, 
assured  and  continuous  should  be  expedited  in  ap- 
propriate bodies. 

4.  Developed  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions should  enhance  the  real  value  and  volume  of 
assistance  to  developing  countries  and  ensure  that 
the  developing  countries  obtain  the  largest  possible 
share  in  the  procurement  of  equipment,  consultants 
and  consultancy  services.  Such  assistance  should  be 
on  softer  terms  and,  as  a  general  rule,  untied. 
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5.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  pool  of  resources  avail- 
able for  financing  development,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  increase  substantially  the  capital  of  the 
World  Bank  Group,  and  in  particular  the  resources 
of  the  International  Development  Association,  to 
enable  it  to  make  additional  capital  available  to  the 
poorest  countries  on  highly  concessional  terms. 

6.  The  resources  of  the  development  institutions  of 
the  United  Nations  system,  in  particular  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme,  should  also  be  in- 
creased. The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  regional 
development  banks  should  be  augmented.  These  in- 
creases should  be  without  prejudice  to  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  flows. 

7.  To  the  extent  desirable,  the  World  Bank  Group 
is  invited  to  consider  new  ways  of  supplementing  its 
financing  with  private  management,  skills,  technol- 
ogy and  capital  and  also  new  approaches  to  increase 
financing  of  development  in  developing  countries,  in 
accordance  with  their  national  plans  and  priorities. 

8.  The  burden  of  debt  on  developing  countries  is 
increasing  to  a  point  where  the  import  capacity  as 
well  as  reserves  have  come  under  serious  strain.  At 
its  fourth  session  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  shall  consider  the  need  for, 
and  the  possibility  of,  convening  as  soon  as  possible 
a  conference  of  major  donor,  creditor  and  debtor 
countries  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  mitigate  this 
burden,  taking  into  account  the  development  needs 
of  developing  countries,  with  special  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  most  seriously  affected  countries  as  de- 
fined in  General  Assembly  resolutions  3201  (S-VI) 
and  3202  (S-VI). 

9.  Developing  countries  should  be  granted  increased 
access  on  favourable  terms  to  the  capital  markets  of 
developed  countries.  To  this  end,  the  joint  Develop- 
ment Committee  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  should  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  its  work.  Appropriate  United  Nations  bodies  and 
other  related  intergovernmental  agencies  should  be 
invited  to  examine  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  flow  of  public  and  private  resources  to  developing 
countries,  including  proposals  made  at  the  current 
session  to  provide  investment  in  private  and  public 
enterprises  in  the  developing  countries.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  examination  of  an  interna- 
tional investment  trust  and  to  the  expansion  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  capital  without 
prejudice  to  the  increase  in  resources  of  other  inter- 
governmental financial  and  development  institutions 
and  bilateral  assistance  flows. 

10.  Developed  and  developing  countries  should 
further  co-operate  through  investment  of  financial 
resources  and  supply  of  technology  and  equipment  to 
developing  countries  by  developed  countries  and  by 
developing  countries  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

11.  Developed  countries,  and  developing  countries 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  are  urged  to  make  adequate 
contributions   to   the    United    Nations    Special    Fund 


with  a  view   to  an   early   implementation   of  a   pro- 
gramme of  lending,  preferably  in  1976. 

12.  Developed  countries  should  improve  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  assistance  so  as  to  include  a  pre- 
ponderant grant  element  for  the  least  developed, 
land-locked  and  island  developing  countries. 

13.  In  providing  additional  resources  for  assisting 
the  most  seriously  affected  countries  in  helping  them 
to  meet  their  serious  balance-of-payments  deficits,  all 
developed  countries,  and  developing  countries  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  and  international  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  should  undertake  specific  measures  in  their 
favour,  including  those  provided  in  General  Assembly 
resolutions  3201   (S-VI)  and  3202  (S-VI). 

14.  Special  attention  should  be  given  by  the  inter- 
national community  to  the  phenomena  of  natural  dis- 
asters which  frequently  afflict  many  parts  of  the 
world,  with  far-reaching  devastating  economic,  so- 
cial and  structural  consequences,  particularly  in  the 
least  developed  countries.  To  this  end,  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session,  in  considering  this 
problem,  should  examine  and  adopt  appropriate 
measures. 

15.  The  role  of  national  reserve  currencies  should 
be  reduced  and  the  special  drawing  rights  should  be- 
come the  central  reserve  asset  of  the  international 
monetary  system  in  order  to  provide  for  greater 
international  control  over  the  creation  and  equitable 
distribution  of  liquidity  and  in  order  to  limit  poten- 
tial losses  as  a  consequence  of  exchange  rate  fluctua- 
tions. Arrangements  for  gold  should  be  consistent 
with  the  agreed  objective  of  reducing  the  role  of 
gold  in  the  system  and  with  equitable  distribution 
of  new  international  liquidity  and  should  in  particu- 
lar take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  developing 
countries  for  increased  liquidity. 

16.  The  process  of  decision-making  should  be  fair 
and  responsive  to  change  and  should  be  most  spe- 
cially responsive  to  the  emergence  of  new  economic 
influence  on  the  part  of  developing  countries.  The 
participation  of  developing  countries  in  the  decision- 
making process  in  the  competent  organs  of  inter- 
national finance  and  development  institutions  should 
be  adequately  increased  and  made  more  effective 
without  adversely  affecting  the  broad  geographic 
representation  of  developing  countries  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  and  evolving  rules. 

17.  The  compensatory  financing  facility  now  avail- 
able through  the  International  Monetary  Fund  should 
be  expanded  and  liberalized.  In  this  connexion,  early 
consideration  should  be  given  by  the  Fund  and  other 
appropriate  United  Nations  bodies  to  various  pro- 
posals made  at  the  current  session — including  the 
examination  of  a  new  development  security  facility — 
which  would  mitigate  export  earnings  shortfalls  of 
developing  countries,  with  special  regard  to  the  poor- 
est countries,  and  thus  provide  greater  assistance  to 
their    continued    economic    development.    Early    con- 
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sideration  should  also  be  given  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  proposals  to  expand  and  liberalize 
its  coverage  of  current  transactions  to  include  manu- 
factures and  services,  to  ensure  that,  whenever  pos- 
sible, compensation  for  export  shortfalls  takes  place 
at  the  same  time  they  occur,  to  take  into  account,  in 
determining  the  quantum  of  compensation,  move- 
ments in  import  prices  and  to  lengthen  the  repay- 
ment period. 

18.  Drawing  under  the  buffer  stock  financing  facil- 
ity of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  should  be 
accorded  treatment  with  respect  to  floating  alongside 
the  gold  tranche,  similar  to  that  under  the  compen- 
satory financing  facility,  and  the  Fund  should  expe- 
dite its  study  of  the  possibility  of  an  amendment  of 
the  Articles  of  Agreement,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Interim  Committee,  if  possible  in  its  next  meeting, 
that  would  permit  the  Fund  to  provide  assistance 
directly  to  international  buffer  stocks  of  primary 
products. 

III.  Science  and  Technology 

1.  Developed  and  developing  countries  should  co- 
operate in  the  establishment,  strengthening  and  de- 
velopment of  the  scientific  and  technological  infra- 
structure of  developing  countries.  Developed  coun- 
tries should  also  take  appropriate  measures,  such  as 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
technological  information  bank  and  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  regional  and  sectoral  banks,  in 
order  to  make  available  a  greater  flow  to  developing 
countries  of  information  permitting  the  selection  of 
technologies,  in  particular  advanced  technologies. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  centre  for  the  exchange  of 
technological  information  for  the  sharing  of  research 
findings  relevant  to  developing  countries.  For  the 
above  purposes  institutional  arrangements  within  the 
United  Nations  system  should  be  examined  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session. 

2.  Developed  countries  should  significantly  expand 
their  assistance  to  developing  countries  for  direct 
support  to  their  science  and  technology  programmes, 
as  well  as  increase  substantially  the  proportion  of 
their  research  and  development  devoted  to  specific 
problems  of  primary  interest  to  developing  countries, 
and  in  the  creation  of  suitable  indigenous  technology, 
in  accordance  with  feasible  targets  to  be  agreed  upon. 
The  General  Assembly  invites  the  Secretary-General 
to  carry  out  a  preliminary  study  and  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  at  its  thirty-first  session  on  the  possibility 
of  establishing,  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  system,  an  international  energy  institute  to 
assist  all  developing  countries  in  energy  resources 
research  and  development. 

3.  All  States  should  co-operate  in  evolving  an 
international  code  of  conduct  for  the  transfer  of 
technology,  corresponding,  in  particular,  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  developing  countries.  Work  on  such 
a    code    should    therefore    be    continued    within    the 
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United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment and  concluded  in  time  for  decisions  to  be 
reached  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding a  decision  on  the  legal  character  of  such  a 
code  with  the  objective  of  the  adoption  of  a  code  of 
conduct  prior  to  the  end  of  1977.  International  con- 
ventions on  patents  and  trade  marks  should  be  re- 
viewed and  revised  to  meet,  in  particular,  the  special 
needs  of  the  developing  countries,  in  order  that  these 
conventions  may  become  more  satisfactory  instru- 
ments for  aiding  developing  countries  in  the  transfer 
and  development  of  technology.  National  patents  sys- 
tems should,  without  delay,  be  brought  into  line,  with 
the  international  patent  system  in  its  revised  form. 

4.  Developed  countries  should  facilitate  access  of 
developing  countries  on  favourable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  on  an  urgent  basis,  to  informatique,  to 
relevant  information  on  advanced  and  other  tech- 
nologies suited  to  their  specific  needs  as  well  as  on 
new  uses  of  existing  technology,  new  developments, 
and  possibilities  of  adapting  them  to  local  needs. 
Inasmuch  as  in  market  economies  advanced  technol- 
ogies with  respect  to  industrial  production  are  most 
frequently  developed  by  private  institutions,  devel- 
oped countries  should  facilitate  and  encourage  these 
institutions  in  providing  effective  technologies  in  sup- 
port of  the  priorities  of  developing  countries. 

5.  Developed  countries  should  give  developing 
countries  the  freest  and  fullest  possible  access  to 
technologies  whose  transfer  is  not  subject  to  private 
decision. 

6.  Developed  countries  should  improve  the  trans- 
parency of  the  industrial  property  market  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  technological  choices  of  developing 
countries.  In  this  respect,  relevant  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  system,  with  the  collaboration  of 
developed  countries,  should  undertake  projects  in  the 
fields  of  information,  consultancy  and  training  for 
the  benefit  of  developing  countries. 

7.  A  United  Nations  Conference  on  Science  and 
Technology  for  Development  should  be  held  in  1978 
or  1979  with  the  main  objectives  of  strengthening  the 
technological  capacity  of  developing  countries  to  en- 
able them  to  apply  science  and  technology  to  their 
own  development;  adopting  effective  means  for  the 
utilization  of  scientific  and  technological  potentials 
in  the  solution  of  development  problems  of  regional 
and  global  significance,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
developing  countries;  and  providing  instruments  of 
co-operation  to  developing  countries  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  science  and  technology  for  solving  socio-eco- 
nomic problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by  individual 
action,  in  accordance  with  national  priorities,  taking 
into  account  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Working  Group  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  Development. 

8.  The  United  Nations  system  should  play  a  major 
role,  with  appropriate  financing,  in  achieving  the 
above-stated  objectives  and  in  developing  scientific 
and  technological  co-operation  between  all  States  in 
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order  to  ensure  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  development.  The  work  of  the  relevant 
United  Nations  bodies,  in  particular  that  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, the  United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization,  the  International  Labour  Organisation, 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  and  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Programme,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  and 
diffusion  of  technology  should  be  given  urgent  prior- 
ity. The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  technology  and 
experience  available  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem is  widely  disseminated  and  readily  available  to 
the  developing  countries  in  need  of  it. 

9.  The  World  Health  Organization  and  the  compe- 
tent organs  of  the  United  Nations  system,  in  particu- 
lar the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  should  in- 
tensify the  international  effort  aimed  at  improving 
health  conditions  in  developing  countries  by  giving 
priority  to  prevention  of  disease  and  malnutrition  and 
by  providing  primary  health  services  to  the  commu- 
nities, including  maternal  and  child  health  and  fam- 
ily welfare. 

10.  Since  the  outflow  of  qualified  personnel  from 
developing  to  developed  countries  seriously  hampers 
the  development  of  the  former,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  formulate  national  and  international  policies 
to  avoid  the  "brain  drain"  and  to  obviate  its  adverse 
effects. 

IV.  Industrialization 

1.  The  General  Assembly  endorses  the  Lima  Decla- 
ration and  Plan  of  Action  on  Industrial  Development 
Co-operation  and  requests  all  Governments  to  take 
individually  and/or  collectively  the  necessary  meas- 
ures and  decisions  required  to  implement  effectively 
their  undertakings  in  terms  of  the  Lima  Declaration 
and  Plan  of  Action. 

2.  Developed  countries  should  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  new  policies  and  strengthen  existing  poli- 
ces, including  labour  market  policies,  which  would 
^courage  the  redeployment  of  their  industries  which 
ire  less  competitive  internationally  to  developing 
countries,  thus  leading  to  structural  adjustments  in 
-he  former  and  a  higher  degree  of  utilization  of 
latural  and  human  resources  in  the  latter.  Such 
policies  may  take  into  account  the  economic  struc- 
ture and  the  economic,  social  and  security  objectives 
>i  the  developed  countries  concerned  and  the  need 
or  such  industries  to  move  into  more  viable  lines  of 
>roduction  or  into  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

3.  A  system  of  consultations  as  provided  for  by  the 
^ima  Plan  of  Action  should  be  established  at  the 
rlobal,  regional,  interregional  and  sectoral  levels 
"thm  the  United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
organization  and  within  other  appropriate  interna- 
'onal    bodies,    between    developed    and    developing 
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countries  and  among  developing  countries  them- 
selves, in  order  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  field  of  industrialization,  in- 
cluding the  redeployment  of  certain  productive  capac- 
ities existing  in  developed  countries  and  the  creation 
of  new  industrial  facilities  in  developing  countries. 
In  this  context,  the  United  Nations  Industrial  De- 
velopment Organization  should  serve  as  a  forum  for 
negotiation  of  agreements  in  the  field  of  industry 
between  developed  and  developing  countries  and 
among  developing  countries  themselves,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  countries  concerned. 

4.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Industrial  Development  Organization  should  take  im- 
mediate action  to  ensure  the  readiness  of  that  or- 
ganization to  serve  as  a  forum  for  consultations  and 
negotiation  of  agreements  in  the  field  of  industry. 
In  reporting  to  the  next  session  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Board  on  actions  taken  in  this  respect, 
the  Executive  Director  should  also  include  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  consultations. 
The  Industrial  Development  Board  is  invited  to  draw 
up,  at  an  early  date,  the  rules  of  procedure  according 
to  which  this  system  would  operate. 

5.  To  promote  co-operation  between  developed  and 
developing  countries,  both  should  endeavour  to  dis- 
seminate appropriate  information  about  their  prior- 
ity areas  for  industrial  co-operation  and  the  form 
they  would  like  such  co-operation  to  take.  The  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  on  tripartite  co-operation 
between  countries  having  different  economic  and  so- 
cial systems  could  lead  to  constructive  proposals  for 
the  industrialization  of  developing  countries. 

6.  Developed  countries  should,  whenever  possible, 
encourage  their  enterprises  to  participate  in  invest- 
ment projects  within  the  framework  of  the  develop- 
ment plans  and  programmes  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries which  so  desire;  such  participation  should  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  developing  countries  concerned. 

7.  A  joint  study  should  be  undertaken  by  all  Gov- 
ernments under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Industrial  Development  Organization,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  making  full 
use  of  the  knowledge,  experience  and  capacity  exist- 
ing in  the  United  Nations  system  of  methods  and 
mechanisms  for  diversified  financial  and  technical 
co-operation  which  are  geared  to  the  special  and 
changing  requirements  of  international  industrial  co- 
operation, as  well  as  of  a  general  set  of  guidelines 
for  bilateral  industrial  co-operation.  A  progress  re- 
port on  this  study  should  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  thirty-first  session. 

8.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  particu- 
lar problems  in  the  industrialization  of  the  least 
developed,  land-locked  and  island  developing  coun- 
tries—in order  to  put  at  their  disposal  those  technical 
and    financial    resources    as    well    as    critical    goods 
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which  need  to  be  provided  to  them  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  their  specific  problems  and  to  play  their 
due  role  in  the  world  economy,  warranted  by  their 
human  and  material  resources. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  endorses  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Second  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Industrial  Development  Organization 
to  convert  that  organization  into  a  specialized  agency 
and  decides  to  establish  an  intergovernmental  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  including  States  which  partici- 
pated in  the  Second  General  Conference,  to  meet  in 
Vienna  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  United 
Nations  Industrial  Development  Organization  as  a 
specialized  agency,  to  be  submitted  to  a  conference 
of  plenipotentiaries  to  be  convened  by  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  last  quarter  of  1976. 

10.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  forthcoming 
World  Employment  Conference,  Governments  should 
undertake  adequate  preparations  and  consultations. 

V.  Food  and  Agriculture 

1.  The  solution  to  world  food  problems  lies  pri- 
marily in  increasing  rapidly  food  production  in  the 
developing  countries.  To  this  end,  urgent  and  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  pattern  of  world  food  production 
should  be  introduced  and  trade  policy  measures 
should  be  implemented,  in  order  to  obtain  a  notable 
increase  in  agricultural  production  and  the  export 
earnings  of  developing  countries. 

2.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  it  is  essential  that 
developed  countries  and  developing  countries  in  a 
position  to  do  so  should  substantially  increase  the 
volume  of  assistance  to  developing  countries  for  agri- 
culture and  food  production,  and  that  developed 
countries  should  effectively  facilitate  access  to  their 
markets  for  food  and  agricultural  products  of  export 
interest  to  developing  countries,  both  in  raw  and 
processed  form,  and  adopt  adjustment  measures, 
where  necessary. 

3.  Developing  countries  should  accord  high  priority 
to  agricultural  and  fisheries  development,  increase 
investment  accordingly  and  adopt  policies  which  give 
adequate  incentives  to  agricultural  producers.  It  is  a 
responsibility  of  each  State  concerned,  in  accordance 
with  its  sovereign  judgement  and  development  plans 
and  policies,  to  promote  interaction  between  expan- 
sion of  food  production  and  socio-economic  reforms, 
with  a  view  to  achieving  an  integrated  rural  devel- 
opment. The  further  reduction  of  post-harvest  food 
losses  in  developing  countries  should  be  undertaken 
as  a  matter  of  priority,  with  a  view  to  reaching  at 
least  a  50  per  cent  reduction  by  1985.  All  countries 
and  competent  international  organizations  should 
co-operate  financially  and  technically  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  improvement  in  the  systems  of  distribution 
of  food-stuffs. 

4.  The  Consultative  Group  on  Food  Production  and 
Investment   in   Developing   Countries   should   quickly 
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identify  developing  countries  having  the  potential  for 
most  rapid  and  efficient  increase  of  food  production, 
as  well  as  the  potential  for  rapid  agricultural  expan- 
sion in  other  developing  countries,  especially  the 
countries  with  food  deficits.  Such  an  assessment 
would  assist  developed  countries  and  the  competent 
international  organizations  to  concentrate  resources 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  production  in 
the  developing  countries. 

5.  Developed  countries  should  adopt  policies  aimed 
at  ensuring  a  stable  supply  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  fertilizers  and  other  production  inputs  to  develop- 
ing countries  at  reasonable  prices.  They  should  also 
provide  assistance  to,  and  promote  investments  in, 
developing  countries  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
fertilizer  and  other  agricultural  input  industries.  Ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  mechanism  provided 
by  the  International  Fertilizer  Supply  Scheme. 

6.  In  order  to  make  additional  resources  available 
on  concessional  terms  for  agricultural  development  in 
developing  countries,  developed  countries  and  devel- 
oping countries  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  pledge, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  substantial  contributions  to  the' 
proposed  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment so  as  to  enable  it  to  come  into  being  by 
the  end  of  1975,  with  initial  resources  of  SDR  [spe 
cial  drawing  rights]  1,000  million.  Thereafter,  addi- 
tional resources  should  be  provided  to  the  Fund  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

7.  In  view  of  the  significant  impact  of  basic  and 
applied  agricultural  research  on  increasing  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  food  production,  developed  coun- 
tries should  support  the  expansion  of  the  work  of 
the  existing  international  agricultural  research 
centres.  Through  their  bilateral  programmes  they 
should  strengthen  their  links  with  these  international 
research  centres  and  with  the  national  agricultural 
research  centres  in  developing  countries.  With  re- 
spect to  the  improvement  of  the  productivity  and 
competitiveness  with  synthetics  of  non-food  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  products,  research  and  technologi- 
cal assistance  should  be  co-ordinated  and  financed 
through  an  appropriate  mechanism. 

8.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  food  aid  as  a  transi- 
tional measure,  all  countries  should  accept  both  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  food  aid  target  and  the  con- 
cept of  forward  planning  of  food  aid.  The  target  for 
the  1975-1976  season  should  be  10  million  tons  of 
food  grains.  They  should  also  accept  the  principle 
that  food  aid  should  be  channelled  on  the  basis  of 
objective  assessment  of  requirements  in  the  recipient 
countries.  In  this  respect  all  countries  are  urged  to 
participate  in  the  Global  Information  and  Early 
Warning  System  on  Food  and  Agriculture. 

9.  Developed  countries  should  increase  the  grant 
component  of  food  aid,  where  food  is  not  at  present 
provided  as  grants,  and  should  accept  multilateral 
channelling  of  these  resources  at  an  expanding  rate. 
In  providing  food  grains  and  financing  on  soft-terms 
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to  developing  countries  in  need  of  such  assistance,  de- 
veloped countries  and  the  World  Food  Programme 
should  take  due  account  of  the  interests  of  the  food- 
exporting  developing  countries  and  should  ensure 
that  such  assistance  includes,  wherever  possible,  pur- 
chases of  food  from  the  food-exporting  developing 
countries. 

10.  Developed  countries  and  developing  countries  in 
a  position  to  do  so  should  provide  food  grains  and 
financial  assistance  on  most  favourable  terms  to  the 
most  seriously  affected  countries,  to  enable  them  to 
meet  their  food  and  agricultural  development  re- 
quirements within  the  constraints  of  their  balance-of- 
payments  position.  Donor  countries  should  also  pro- 
vide aid  on  soft  terms,  in  cash  and  in  kind,  through 
bilateral  and  multilateral  channels,  to  enable  the 
most  seriously  affected  countries  to  obtain  their  esti- 
mated requirements  of  about  1  million  tons  of  plant 
nutrients  during  1975-1976. 

11.  Developed  countries  should  carry  out  both  their 
bilateral  and  multilateral  food  aid  channelling  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  the  Principles  of 
Surplus  Disposal  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  so  as  to  avoid 
causing  undue  fluctuations  in  market  prices  or  the 
disruption  of  commercial  markets  for  exports  of 
interest  to  exporting  developing  countries. 

12.  All  countries  should  subscribe  to  the  Inter- 
national Undertaking  on  World  Food  Security.  They 
should  build  up  and  maintain  world  food-grain  re- 
serves, to  be  held  nationally  or  regionally  and 
strategically  located  in  developed  and  developing, 
importing  and  exporting  countries,  large  enough  to 
cover  foreseeable  major  production  shortfalls.  Inten- 
sive work  should  be  continued  on  a  priority  basis  in 
the  World  Food  Council  and  other  appropriate 
forums  in  order  to  determine,  inter  alia,  the  size  of 
the  required  reserve,  taking  into  account  among 
other  things  the  proposal  made  at  the  current  session 
that  the  components  of  wheat  and  rice  in  the  total 
reserve  should  be  30  million  tons.  The  World  Food 
Council  should  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
this  matter  at  its  thirty-first  session.  Developed 
countries  should  assist  developing  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  build  up  and  maintain  their  agreed  shares 
of  such  reserves.  Pending  the  establishment  of  the 
world  food-grain  reserve,  developed  countries  and 
developing  countries  in  a  position  to  do  so  should 
earmark  stocks  and/or  funds  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  World  Food  Programme  as  an  emer- 
gency reserve  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
Programme  to  deal  with  crisis  situations  in  develop- 
ing countries.  The  aim  should  be  a  target  of  not  less 
than  500,000  tons. 

13.  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  reaffirm 
their  full  support  for  the  resolutions  of  the  World 
Food  Conference  and  call  upon  the  World  Food  Coun- 
cil to  monitor  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
under   section    V   of   the    present    resolution    and    to 


report   to   the   General    Assembly   at   its   thirty-first 
session. 

VI.  Co-Operation  Among  Developing  Countries 

1.  Developed  countries  and  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem are  urged  to  provide,  as  and  when  requested, 
support  and  assistance  to  developing  countries  in 
strengthening  and  enlarging  their  mutual  co-opera- 
tion at  subregional,  regional  and  interregional  levels. 
In  this  regard,  suitable  institutional  arrangements 
within  the  United  Nations  development  system  should 
be  made  and,  when  appropriate,  strengthened,  such 
as  those  within  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  the  United  Nations  Indus- 
trial Development  Organization  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Programme. 

2.  The  Secretary-General,  together  with  the  rele- 
vant organizations  of  the  United  Nations  system,  is 
requested  to  continue  to  provide  support  to  ongoing 
projects  and  activities,  and  to  commission  further 
studies  through  institutions  in  developing  countries, 
which  would  take  into  account  the  material  already 
available  within  the  United  Nations  system,  including 
in  particular  the  regional  commissions  and  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  and 
in  accordance  with  existing  subregional  and  regional 
arrangements.  These  further  studies,  which  should 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirty- 
first  session,  should,  as  a  first  step,  cover: 

(a)  Utilization  of  know-how,  skills,  natural  re- 
sources, technology  and  funds  available  within  de- 
veloping countries  for  promotion  of  investments  in 
industry,  agriculture,  transport  and  communications; 

(6)  Trade  liberalization  measures  including  pay- 
ments and  clearing  arrangements,  covering  primary 
commodities,  manufactured  goods  and  services,  such 
as  banking,  shipping,  insurance  and  reinsurance; 

(c)    Transfer  of  technology. 

3.  These  studies  on  co-operation  among  developing 
countries,  together  with  other  initiatives,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  evolution  towards  a  system  for  the 
economic   development   of  developing  countries. 

VII.  Restructuring  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Sectors  of  the  United  Nations  System 

1.  With  a  view  to  initiating  the  process  of  restruc- 
turing the  United  Nations  system  so  as  to  make  it 
more  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  problems  of  inter- 
national economic  co-operation  and  development  in  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  manner,  in  pursuance  of 
General  Assembly  resolutions  3172  (XXVIII)  of  17 
December  1973  and  3343  (XXIX)  of  17  December 
1974,  and  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  and  the 
Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a 
New  International  Economic  Order  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States,  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Restructuring 
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of  the  Economic  and  Social  Sectors  of  the  United 
Nations  System,  which  shall  be  a  committee  of  the 
whole  of  the  General  Assembly  open  to  the  partici- 
pation of  all  States,*  is  hereby  established  to  prepare 
detailed  action  proposals.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
should  start  its  work  immediately  and  inform  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirtieth  session  on  the 
progress  made,  and  submit  its  report  to  the  Assembly 
at  its  thirty-first  session,  through  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  its  resumed  session.  The  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  should  take  into  account  in  its  work, 
inter  alia,  the  relevant  proposals  and  documentation 
submitted  in  preparation  for  the  seventh  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  pursuant  to  Assembly 
resolution  3343  (XXIX)  and  other  relevant  decisions, 
including  the  report  of  the  Group  of  Experts  on  the 
Structure  of  the  United  Nations  System,  entitled 
A  New  United  Nations  Structure  for  Global  Eco- 
nomic   Co-operation?    the    records    of    the    relevant 


'  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  "all  States"  formula  will  be  applied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  practice  of  the  General 
Assembly.  [Footnote  in  original.] 

5  U.N.  doc.  E/AC.62/9  (U.N.  publication,  sales  no. 
E.75.II.A.7). 


deliberations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trade  and  Development  Board,  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme 
and  the  seventh  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  well  as  the  results  of  the  forthcoming 
deliberations  on  institutional  arrangements  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment at  its  fourth  session  and  of  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme at  its  fourth  session.  All  United  Nations 
organs,  including  the  regional  commissions,  as  well 
as  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  are  invited  to  participate  at 
the  executive  level  in  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee and  to  respond  to  requests  that  the  Committee 
may  make  to  them  for  information,  data  or  views. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  mean- 
while continue  the  process  of  rationalization  and  re- 
form which  it  has  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
Council  resolution  1768  (LIV)  of  18  May  1973  and 
General  Assembly  resolution  3341  (XXIX)  of  17 
December  1974,  and  should  take  into  full  considera- 
tion those  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee that  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  resolutions  at 
the  latest  at  its  resumed  sixty-first  session. 


Ambassador  Moynihan  and  Assistant  Secretary  Enders  Discuss 
Seventh  Special  Session  of  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Folloiving  is  the  transcript  of  a  news 
conference  held  at  U.N.  Headquarters  on 
September  16  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

USUN   press   release   96   dated   September   16 

Ambassador  Moynihan:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  know  my  colleague  Tom  Enders, 
who  is  certainly  the  spirit  in  Washington 
behind  this  enterprise.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  you  if  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Enders:  Pat,  I  think  the  really  signifi- 
cant thing  about  what  happened  this  last 
two  weeks  here,  culminating  last  night,  was 
to  put  the  rich  countries  and  the  poor  coun- 
tries of  the  world  very  squarely  on  a  path 
toward  negotiation.  We  have  all  been  aware 
of  the  threatening  clash  between  them,  the 


coalitions  drawn  up  on  one  side  and  another. 

During  this  session  I  think  that  many  peo- 
ple were  aware  that  there  was  a  lot  of  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  many  people  here  as  to 
whether  it  was  possible  to  find  a  cooperative 
route.  And  we  found  one.  We  found  it  not 
by  agreeing  on  all  the  proposals  and  ideas 
and  concepts  put  forward  on  all  sides.  You 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  agreement.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  we  did  not  agree  on.  There  were 
some  unrealistic  demands  put  forward.  It  was 
important  to  make  very  clear  that  those  pro- 
posals were  unrealistic.  We  made  apparent 
what  we  could  do,  what  we  couldn't  do,  and 
why.  But  there  was  a  very  large  measure 
of  agreement  and  a  very  clear  direction,  now, 
that  we  should  get  down  to  business  and 
start  negotiating. 

And  the  proposals  that  the  United  States 
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put  forward  in  Secretary  Kissinger's  speech, 
which  Ambassador  Moynihan  delivered,  will 
now  be  going  forward  in  all  the  relevant 
forums — and  a  lot  of  new  proposals  and  ideas 
that  others  have  put  forward. 

I  think,  Pat,  it's  important  to  say  that  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  delega- 
tion owes  a  great  deal  to  its  congressional 
advisers  and  to  the  participation  of  Congress 
in  general.  They  worked  all  during  the  sum- 
mer on  the  proposals  that  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger put  forward.  They  have  been  extremely 
active  in  advising  Ambassador  Moynihan  on 
the  tactics  and  procedures  and  substance  of 
this  session.  They  will  be  also  giving  their 
own  press  conference  in  Washington  later 
today,  I  think  at  4  o'clock. 

But  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  this 
is  a  large  collective  effort  involving  a  broad 
section,  representatives  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  it's 
been  so  successful. 

Q.  How  much  of  this  depends  upon  the 
Congress — as  Mr.  Enders  mentioned  the  Con- 
gress— how  much  of  the  reservations  were 
pinpointed  to  appease  the  possible  opposition 
in  the  Congress  and  which  items  can  you 
proceed  on  to  implement  the  commitments 
without  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Enders:  I  think  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  items  that  were  proposed  or  sug- 
gested will  ultimately  require  some  form  of 
congressional  action  or  concurrence.  Negoti- 
ation of  the  commodity  agreement  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty.  The 
replenishment  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  obviously  requires  appropria- 
tions. The  development  security  facility,  the 
$10  billion  security  facility  that  we  have  pro- 
posed, can  be  acted  upon  by  the  IMF  [Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund],  but  in  order  to 
have  the  funds  for  it,  the  IMF  replenishment 
which  is  now  agreed  will  require  authoriza- 
tion by  our  Congress  and  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  other  countries.  So  clearly  a  very 
arge  measure  of  congressional  involvement 
is  there. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  however, 
that  the  reservations  were  motivated  by  con- 
cern over  congressional  reaction.  They  are 


rather  matters  of  policy  of  the  executive 
branch,  very  largely  shared  I  think  in  Con- 
gress, but  by  no  means  only  limited  to  Con- 
gress. 

For  an  example,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
United  States  might  triple  its  pledge  for  aid 
to  seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  The  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  believe  the  Congress,  intends 
to  increase  our  aid  outlays.  We  expect  in 
the  coming  years  they  will  grow  substan- 
tially larger.  However,  an  unrealistic  com- 
mitment to  a  massive  jump  is  not  something 
at  a  time  of  inflation  and  recession  and  great 
social  needs  that  could  be  supported  in  this 
country.  And  therefore  we  did  not  go  along 
with  it.  However,  we  can  increase  aid. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  but  we  were  given  0.33  per- 
cent as  our  current  average,  but  it's  much 
less  than — 

Mr.  Enders:  I  think  it's  0.28  or  0.3,  two 
and  a  half  times. 

Q.  Can  you  possibly  give  us,  put  a  dollar- 
figure  value  on  the  totality  of  proposals  of 
Secretary  Kissinger? 

Mr.  Enders:  No,  because  the  objective  and 
the  design  of  these  proposals  is  to  recognize 
that  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  the  more 
equal  relationship  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries simply  by  large  budgetary  transfers. 
We  are  seeking  to  get  a  new  relationship. 

It  is  based  on  a  recognition,  as  Secretary 
Kissinger  said  in  his  speech,  that  large 
budgetary  transfers  are  no  longer  very  wel- 
come by  the  developing  world — I  must  say 
automatic  budgetary  transfers— and  the  po- 
litical base  for  them  no  longer  really  exists 
in  the  developed  world. 

This  is  rather  an  effort  to  look  to  trade, 
to  look  to  other  forms  of  finance,  to  look  to 
industrial  development  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment, for  the  way  in  which  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  and  develop- 
ment in  the  world. 

The  proposals  that  we  have  made,  then, 
ultimately  result  in  far  greater  economic  ac- 
tivity than  would  come  from  a  simple  set  of 
aid  proposals,  but  they  are  not  designed  to 
be  added  up  in  a  single  package. 

Q.  Mr.  Enders,  have  you  at  the  end  of  this 
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session  gone  any  further  at  all  from  the  origi- 
nal positions  laid  out  in  the  Kissinger  speech? 
Are  there  any  further  compromises  you  have 
made  or  does  the  Kissinger  speech  still  repre- 
sent your  final  position? 

Mr.  Enders:  I  think  if  you  read  the  docu- 
ment, you  will  see  that  although  we  have  not 
put  on  the  table  additional  specific  proposals 
we  have  joined  the  majority  here  in  a  very 
broad  action— particularly  in  the  trade  field 
but  also  in  the  finance  field — designed  to 
solve  these  problems,  and  we  have  indicated 
that  we  are  quite  willing  to  participate  in 
the  proposals  that  others  have  made  in  study- 
ing them  and  in  negotiating  them. 

So  that  we  are  not  simply  saying  we  will 
deal  only  with  our  own  proposals,  we  are 
joining  the  process  and  dealing  with  others. 

Q.  Mr.  Enders,  you  said  that  the  job  now 
is  to  get  down  to  the  business  of  negotiating, 
and  in  one  of  the  brief  position  papers  dur- 
ing the  session  that  the  United  States  put 
out,  there  was  a  statement  that  said  copper 
should  receive  special  emphasis.  I  wonder,  is 
that  one  of  the  things  high  on  the  agenda  for 
getting  down  to  the  business  of  real  negotia- 
tion? 

Mr.  Enders:  Copper  is  a  commodity  in 
which  there  is  no  active  consumer-producer 
group,  and  we  think  there  should  be  one 
because  this  is  one  of  the  most  unstable 
markets.  It  is  the  second  largest  commodity 
produced  by  developing  countries,  and  im- 
portant parts  of  the  developing  world  have 
their  economic  destiny  affected  by  that 
market. 

Ours  is  an  offer  to  start  examining  how 
that  market  could  be  made  more  efficient, 
more  effective;  and  that  we  think  is  an 
urgent  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Enders,  over  the  past  couple  of  days 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  made  rather 
strong  statements  concerning  the  role  of  Al- 
geria and  Iraq  in  the  negotiations  here. 

Ambassador  Moynihan:  I  will  clarify  sim- 
ply to  the  extent  of  saying  that  it  has  been 
the  judgment  of  many  members  of  the  Group 
of  77  that  there  were  within  them  divisions 
which  included  a  group  of  countries,  vari- 


ously described,  which  did  not  feel  that  there 
was  enough  to  be  gained  from  the  kind  of 
negotiated  settlement  which  we  reached. 
They  felt  they  should  persist  in  what  had 
been  a  pattern  of  stating  demands  and  not 
yielding  them  and  at  the  end  of  such  ses- 
sions as  we  have  had  now,  instead  of  reach- 
ing agreement,  recording  disagreement  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  This  is  a  perfectly  un- 
derstandable, perfectly  defensible  political 
tactic — strategy  really — with  respect  to  a 
new  set  of  arguments  and  positions. 

That  view  was  represented  vigorously  by 
some  nations  here  at  this  session,  and  it  was 
repeatedly  done.  In  the  end,  faced  with  that 
as  the  received  practice — established  prac- 
tice you  could  almost  say — versus  the  pros- 
pect of  reaching  a  negotiated  agreement, 
larger,  stronger,  more  numerous  voices  were 
raised  in  the  77  to  get  into  this  relationship 
with  the  industrial  countries  of  the  West,  of 
Japan  and  some  others,  and  to  commence  a 
process  which  is  only  clearly  begun,  in  no 
sense  concluded. 

It  is  not  for  us  at  this  point  to  characterize 
any  nation  as  having  been  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  meetings  in  which  we  were  not 
participants.  The  important  point  about  it  is 
that  we  ended  up  with  a  unanimous  docu- 
ment adopted  at  4  o'clock  this  morning  and 
that  unanimity  was  confirmed  at  around 
11:30  this  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Enders,  Mr.  [Jacob  M.]  Myerson 
says  there  are  several  specific  paragraphs 
with  which  the  United  States  is  unable  to 
concur. 

Mr.  Enders:  That's  correct,  sir. 

Q.  He  makes  many  reservations  to  the 
unanimous  document.  My  question  is  whether 
further  negotiation  on  the  points  which  Mr. 
Myerson  reserved  is  possible,  or  are  we  fore- 
closed here  on  these  provisions? 

Mr.  Enders:  Well,  the  session  has  ended. 
We  are  going  on  to  do  the  things  that  are 
agreed  here  and  others  as  well,  because  this 
document  is  by  no  means  exclusive,  however 
long  it  is.  But  those  represent  firm  positions 
for  the  United  States  at  this  time,  and  I 
might  add  that  they  are  positions  which  a 
fairly  large  number  of  other  countries  that 
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may  not  have  expressed  them  in  the  form  of 
reservations  also  share. 

So  you  will  not  find  them  unique.  But  we 
lave  not  put  them  down  in  the  sense  of: 
rhis  is  an  ultimatum,  you  know,  we  are  not 
*oing  to — this  is  it,  fellows,  and  that's  all 
;here  is  ever  going  to  be. 

Things  change.  I  am  not  predicting  that 
:or  any  given  set  of  proposals  here,  but  this 
s  our  position  now.  It  is  a  position  that  is 
veil  known,  and  it  is  quite  firm. 

Q.  Mr.  Enders,  isn't  that  the  same  result 
is  you  have  achieved  as  was  reached  at  the 
rixth  special  session,  a  unanimity  with  reser- 
vations which  we  understood  was  unsatis- 
'actory,  or  if  it's  different  from  the  sixth 
special  session,  in  your  view,  could  you  tell  lis 
iow  it's  different? 

Mr.  Enders:  I  think  the  difference  here  has 
>een  fundamental,  as  essentially  I  under- 
itand  what  has  happened.  There,  there  was 
in  attempt  to  legislate  the  doctrine  of  a  ma- 
ority,  a  large  majority,  and  impose  it  upon  a 
ninority  numerically  but  which  represents 
he  larger  part  of  the  world's  economy.  It 
vas  an  attempt  without  negotiation,  without 
he  development  of  serious  proposals  to  set 
he  direction  for  the  world's  economy.  It  was 
he  first  of  the  great  confrontations  between 
he  North  and  the  South,  and  it  has  led  to  an 
ncreasingly  tense  period  of  economic  diplo- 
nacy. 

In  contrast,  in  this  session  the  whole  pro- 
edure  was  different.  Each  of  the  substan- 
ive  proposals  here  was  carefully  negotiated 
n  a  contact  group  between  members  of  the 
'7  and  members  of  the  industrial  countries. 
Documents  were  exchanged,  adjusted.  There 
vas  in  fact  a  genuine  process  of  negotiation 
n  order  to  get  an  agreed  result  from  which 
ve  all  could  go  forward.  That  result,  I  think 
nost  significant  in  the  area  of  trade  but  also 
mportant  in  other  areas,  is  I  think  signifi- 
:ant  not  so  much  for  the  precise  things  that 
t  says  but  that  it  is  based  on  agreement,  a 
ense  of  ability  to  reach  a  result,  and  a  de- 
iire  now  to  move  quite  quickly  on  to  the 
elevant  forums. 

So  I  think  the  first  thing  to  say  is  that 
he  whole  process  of  this  is  different,  and 


that  is  why  this  meeting  can  be  a  decisive 
turn. 

I  think  the  second  thing  to  say,  though, 
is  that  if  you  compare  the  documents  be- 
tween the  two  sessions  you  will  see  an  ex- 
traordinary difference  of  tone  and  an  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
proposals.  This  one  is  far  more  moderate.  It 
reflects  far  more  deeply  the  proposals  and 
suggestions  and  attitudes  and  concepts  of 
the  industrial  countries.  Some  28  of  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  proposals  and  policy  recom- 
mendations that  he  made  in  his  speech  are 
included  in  this  document  in  one  form  or 
another. 

We  regard  it  as  having  been  very  respon- 
sive to  our  needs  as  well  as  to  the  others. 

Ambassador  Moynihan:  Could  I  suggest 
also  that,  as  the  Secretary  General  observed, 
the  proposals  we  dealt  with  here  were  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  depth  of  study  and  in- 
quiry. They  weren't  put  together  in  a  hurry ; 
they  came  to  this  session  after  a  year  or 
more  of  study  elsewhere.  We  have  all  learned 
a  lot,  and  that  learning,  I  think,  has  brought 
a  measure  of  shared  understanding  of  reality 
that  makes  for  successful  negotiation. 

Q.  Last  December  the  United  States  took  a 
negative  attitude  toward  the  Special  Fund.  Is 
there  a  possibility,  I'd  like  to  know,  of  a 
change  in  terms  of  participating  without  con- 
tribution or  with  a  contribution?  And,  sec- 
ondly, my  question  deals  with  the  fact  that 
we  also  have  been  criticized  in  the  past 
for  our  negative  attitude  toward  UNCTAD 
[U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment]. Since  that  organization  is  mentioned 
many,  many  times  in  this  final  paper,  do  we 
see  it  as  having  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
carrying  out  commodity  and  trade  studies 
and  other  actions  that  are  called  for? 

Mr.  Enders:  On  the  Special  Fund,  as  you 
know,  there  are  two  modes  of  participation 
in  it.  One  is  with  outright  contribution,  and 
a  relatively  small  number  of  countries  have 
done  so.  Another  is  a  contribution  or  addi- 
tional contributions  to  the  most  seriously 
affected,  designed  to  respond  to  their  last 
year  very  urgent,  this  year  almost  desper- 
ate, balance-of-payments  situations.  And  the 
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United  States  would  participate  in  that  fund 
by  a  contribution. 

As  regards  the  UNCTAD,  the  UNCTAD 
has  in  the  past  been  not  a  very  successful 
forum  for  dealing  with  many  of  the  problems 
we  are  talking  about  here.  It  is  by  its  nature 
a  forum  that  is  difficult  to  mobilize  for  in- 
dividual problems  because  very  often  it's 
hard  to  break  it  down  into  the  groups  of 
countries  that  have  real  interests  at  stake 
in  a  specific  area.  So  individual  negotiations 
on  commodities  or  trade  or  sectors  or  finance 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  successful.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  certainly  willing,  this 
document  indicates,  to  participate  fully  in 
the  discussions  in  UNCTAD  and  will  be  do- 
ing so. 

Q.  Mr.  Enders,  the  American  working  pa- 
yer spoke  not  unsympathetically  of  the  new 
international  economic  order,  but  Ambassa- 
dor Myerson's  remarks  last  night  were  rather 
critical.  Why  the  change? 

Mr.  Enders:  The  working  paper  was  an 
American  effort  at  a  consensus  paper,  de- 
signed to  respond  to  the  concerns  not  only  of 
the  industrial  countries  and  our  own  pro- 
posals but  of  the  developing  countries,  of 
their  concepts  and  of  their  rhetoric,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  that. 

The  paper  was  not  designed  to  put  a  stamp 
of  American  approval  on  "the"  new  inter- 
national order;  it  spoke  of  "a"  new  interna- 
tional economic  order,  and  it  recognized  that 
this  is  a  major  aim  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  a  major  slogan  that  they  use.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  that  kind  of  language, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  con- 
cept of  "the"  international  economic  order, 
which  is  a  rigid,  statist  concept  that  we  do 
not  believe  is  compatible  with  our  own  con- 
cepts of  how  to  run  an  economy  or  a  society 
or  is  likely  to  succeed  in  the  world  economy. 

So  what  we  are  willing  to  say  is,  "a  con- 
sensus document" ;  let's  see  whether  we  can't 


find  some  other  concepts  and  language  that 
both  sides  use  and  come  together  on  that, 
but  make  no  mistake  about  the  substance. 

Q.  Mr.  Enders,  the  thing  on  that,  I  guess 
the  preamble  here  says,  "reaffirming  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  above-mentioned 
documents,"  that  is,  including  the  new  in- 
ternational economic  order.  Do  you  consider 
this  language  acceptable,  reaffirming  the 
fundamental  purposes  or — 

Mr.  Enders:  Does  it  say  "a"  or  "the"?  Are 
you  talking  about  the  preambulars? 

Q.  The  fundamental  purposes. 

Mr.  Enders:  That's  the  point  of  Ambas- 
sador Myerson's  statement.  It  says  "the." 
And  that  refers  to  a  specific  set  of  concepts 
that  are  not  acceptable  to  us. 


United  States  and  Mozambique 
Establish  Diplomatic  Relations 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique 
initialed  at  New  York  on  September  23  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  Joachim  Alberto 
Chissano,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Mozambique. 

Press   release  498  dated  September  23 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Mozambique,  desirous  of 
strengthening  the  friendship  existing  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  Mozambique  based  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  respect,  sovereign  equal- 
ity and  non-interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  each  other,  have  decided  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations,  at  the  ambassadorial 
level,  between  their  respective  countries  with 
effect  from  the  Twenty-Third  day  of  Septem- 
ber Nineteen  Hundred  Seventy  Five. 
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The  United  States  and  Africa:  Strengthening  the  Relationship 


Toast  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


Some  15  years  ago  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan  added  a  new  and  durable  phrase 
to  the  English  language  when,  in  speaking  of 
Africa,  he  said,  "The  wind  of  change  is  blow- 
ing through  the  continent."  When  the  20th 
century  opened,  Western  colonialism  stood  at 
its  zenith.  Today,  only  the  barest  vestiges  of 
Western  colonialism  remain  in  Africa.  Never 
before  in  history  has  so  revolutionary  a  re- 
versal occurred  with  such  rapidity.  Morally 
and  politically,  the  spread  of  national  inde- 
pendence has  already  transformed  world  in- 
stitutions and  the  nature  of  international  af- 
fairs. Today  we  feel  the  winds  of  change 
blowing  from  Africa,  and  they  will  affect  the 
course  we  set  for  generations  to  come. 

The  first  official  function  at  which  I  pre- 
sided as  Secretary  of  State  two  years  ago 
was  a  luncheon  here  for  the  representatives 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  Since 
then  the  world  has  undergone  continuing 
change — as  much  in  Africa  as  anywhere  else. 

In  Africa,  the  Portuguese  African  colonial 
empire  has  come  to  an  end.  The  effects  of 
that  on  southern  Africa  are  being  felt  in 
Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  South  Africa;  and 
their  full  course  has  yet  to  be  run. 

Also  of  great  importance,  major  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  international  econ- 
omy, as  reflected  in  the  recent  special  session. 
The  developing  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  are  claiming  more  control 
over  their  economic  destiny  and  a  greater 
share  in  global  prosperity. 


1  Given  on  Sept.  23  at  a  dinner  at  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  in  honor  of  Foreign  Ministers 
and  Permanent  Representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions of  member  nations  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  (text  from  press  release  500). 


Africa  continues  to  face  enormous  prob- 
lems. The  trials  of  economic  development, 
exacerbated  by  the  problems  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  exorbitant  rises  in  the  price 
of  oil,  continue  to  pose  challenges  for  Afri- 
can nations  despite  the  progress  they  have 
made.  The  arbitrary  boundaries  established 
by  the  colonial  powers  left  many  African 
countries  vulnerable  to  ethnic  strife.  Social 
change  and  development,  as  they  succeed, 
challenge  national  unity  and  cultural  identity 
far  more  profoundly  than  other  nations  have 
experienced.  The  job  of  nation-building  in 
Africa  is  formidable  indeed. 

The  people  of  this  country  wish  you  well 
and  offer  you  our  help. 

There  is  growing  interest  in  America  in 
African  issues  and  African  problems.  Tra- 
ditionally America  has  been  dedicated  to  in- 
dependence and  self-determination  and  to 
the  rights  of  man.  We  have  been  strong 
advocates  of  decolonization  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  postwar  period.  The  special 
identification  of  black  Americans  with  their 
African  heritage  intensifies  our  belief,  and 
our  will  to  demonstrate,  that  men  of  all  races 
can  live  and  prosper  together. 

Because  of  these  ties,  and  with  the  eco- 
nomic interdependence  of  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica becoming  increasingly  obvious,  Ameri- 
cans owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  Africa  to 
define  clearly  and  to  state  candidly  our  policy 
toward  the  continent  of  Africa.  Therefore, 
today  I  would  like  to  go  beyond  the  usual 
toast  for  occasions  such  as  this  and  talk  with 
you  informally  about  some  of  the  important 
issues  in  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Africa. 

America  has  three  major  concerns: 
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— That  Africa  attain  prosperity  for  its 
people  and  become  a  strong  participant  in 
the  economic  order,  an  economic  partner  with 
a  growing  stake  in  the  international  system ; 

— That  self-determination,  racial  justice, 
and  human  rights  spread  to  all  of  Africa; 
and 

— That  the  continent  be  free  of  great- 
power  rivalry  or  conflict. 

The  United  States  seeks  neither  military 
allies  nor  ideological  confrontation  in  Africa. 
As  Adlai  Stevenson  once  said  here  at  the 
United  Nations,  "Africa  for  the  Africans 
means  Africa  for  the  Africans  and  not  Africa 
as  a  hunting  ground  for  alien  ambitions."  2 

Economic  Development 

The  people  of  Africa  entered  the  era  of 
independence  with  high  aspirations.  Eco- 
nomic development  has  become  both  their 
highest  national  goal  and  a  symbol  of  their 
drive  for  a  more  significant  role  in  world 
affairs. 

Much  progress  has  been  made.  National 
incomes  in  Africa  have  risen  rapidly  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Africa's  overall  trade  has 
increased  about  fourfold  in  the  last  15  years. 

But  development  hopes  in  Africa  have  too 
often  been  crushed  by  the  cycles  of  natural 
disasters  and  the  shocks  of  worldwide  eco- 
nomic instability.  No  continent  suffers  so 
cruelly  when  crops  fail  for  lack  of  rain.  No 
continent  endures  a  heavier  burden  when 
prices  of  primary  commodities  fluctuate  vio- 
lently in  response  to  shifts  in  the  world 
economy. 

The  United  States  has  set  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  goals  of  its  foreign  policy  to 
help  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new  era  of 
international  cooperation  embracing  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries  in  an  open  and 
durable  international  system.  Africa  has  an 
important  role  in  this  international  system. 
Our  mutual  success  will  determine  the  na- 
ture of  political  and  economic  relations  in 
the  world  over  the  remainder  of  this  century. 


2  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  made 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  Feb.  15,  1961,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  359. 
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The  United  States  offered  a  comprehen- 
sive practical  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment at  the  seventh  special  session.  My  gov- 
ernment was  pleased  that  our  suggestions 
formed  the  basis  for  a  highly  significant 
consensus  among  the  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries,  which  we  hope  will  mark  the 
end  of  a  period  of  fruitless  confrontation  and 
misunderstanding. 

Our  major  aims  are: 

— To  make  developing  countries  more  se- 
cure against  drastic  economic  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  cyclical  declines  in  export  earnings 
and  in  food  production; 

— To  accelerate  economic  growth  by  im- 
proving their  access  to  capital,  technology, 
and  management  skills ; 

— To  provide  special  treatment  to  improve 
their  opportunities  in  trading  relations ; 

— To  make  commodity  markets  function 
more  smoothly  and  beneficially  for  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers;  and 

— To  devote  special  attention  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  poorest  countries. 

Our  proposals  apply  to  all  developing  coun- 
tries. But  many  of  them  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  Africa: 

— Sixteen  of  the  world's  twenty-five  least 
developed  countries  are  in  Africa.  Our  bi- 
lateral assistance  program  is  increasingly 
concentrated  on  the  least  developed.  Above 
and  beyond  our  emergency  assistance  to  the 
Sahelian  drought  area,  our  regular  aid  ap- 
propriation for  Africa  this  fiscal  year  reflects 
an  increase  of  about  60  percent  over  last 
year. 

— We  expect  African  countries  to  benefit 
particularly  from  the  development  security 
facility  which  we  propose  to  create  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  counter 
drastic  shortfalls  in  export  earnings  for 
economies  which  are  particularly  dependent 
on  a  few  highly  volatile  primary  commodi- 
ties. 

— But  stabilizing  earnings  is  not  enough. 
The  United  States  supports  measures  to  im- 
prove markets  for  individual  commodities, 
including  coffee,  cocoa,  and  copper,  which 
are  so  important  to  Africa. 

— We  also  propose  to  double  our  bilateral 
assistance  to  expand  agricultural  production. 
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— We  will  raise  our  proposed  contribution 
;o  the  African  Development  Fund  to  $25 
million. 

— In  addition  to  the  proposals  we  made  to 
he  United  Nations,  the  United  States  has 
ittempted  to  mobilize  international  support 
'or  a  coordinated  long-term  development  pro- 
gram to  provide  basic  economic  security  for 
he  Sahelian  countries.  We  have  supported 
his  effort  already  with  massive  assistance 
»f  more  than  $100  million. 

The  key  to  sustaining  development  over 
he  long  run  is  expanded  trade  and  invest- 
ment. Growing  exports  of  manufactured,  as 
veil  as  primary,  products  generate  the  for- 
iign  exchange  needed  to  buy  the  imports  to 
'uel  further  development.  The  United  States 
>rovides  a  large  and  growing  market  for  the 
>roducts  of  African  countries.  Our  trade 
vith  Africa  had  grown  to  about  $8  billion  in 
[974,  almost  eight  times  its  volume  in  1960. 
rhe  rapid  implementation  of  the  U.S.  gen- 
sralized  system  of  preferences  should  spell 
>ven  greater  expansion  in  the  years  to  come. 

American  private  investment  has  been  a 
valuable  source  of  the  capital,  management, 
ind  technology  that  are  essential  to  Afri- 
:an  development.  Direct  U.S.  investment  in 
Africa  has  increased  more  than  four  times 
iince  1960. 

We  are  encouraged  by  these  striking  in- 
:reases  in  the  magnitude  and  relative  im- 
wrtance  of  trade  and  investment  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  inde- 
)endent  black  Africa.  We  expect  this  trend 
;o  continue,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
issure  that  it  does  so. 

iouthem  Africa 

Economic  progress  is  of  utmost  impor- 
;ance  to  Africa;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
Dolitical  challenges  of  the  continent,  par- 
;icularly  the  issue  of  southern  Africa,  sum- 
non  the  urgent  attention  of  the  world  com- 
nunity. 

We  believe  that  these  problems  can  and 
nust  be  solved.  They  should  be  solved  peace- 
iully.  We  are  mindful  of  the  Lusaka  Mani- 
festo, which  combines  a  commitment  to  hu- 
nan  dignity  and  equality  with  a  clear  under- 


standing of  what  is  a  realistic  and  hopeful 
approach  to  this  profound  challenge. 

No  problem  is  more  complex  than  the 
racial  issues  in  South  Africa  itself.  My 
country's  convictions  on  apartheid  are  well 
known.  It  is  contrary  to  all  we  believe  in  and 
stand  for.  The  U.S.  position  has  been  long- 
standing and  consistent.  We  note  that  the 
wind  of  change  continues  to  blow,  inexorably. 
The  signs  of  change  that  are  visible  in  South 
Africa  must  be  encouraged  and  accelerated. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  the  constructive 
measures  taken  by  African  governments  to 
promote  better  relations  and  peaceful  change. 
We  believe  change  is  inevitable,  and  efforts 
to  promote  a  progressive  and  peaceful  evolu- 
tion will  have  our  support. 

The  United  States  also  continues  to  sup- 
port the  International  Court  of  Justice's  ad- 
visory opinion  of  1971  affirming  the  General 
Assembly's  1966  decision  which  terminated 
the  South  African  mandate  over  Namibia. 
The  United  States  will  take  no  steps  that 
would  legitimize  South  Africa's  administra- 
tion of  the  territory.  We  repeatedly  have  pro- 
tested violations  of  the  rights  of  black  Na- 
mibians  by  the  authorities  there. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  address  yesterday, 
we  believe  that  all  Namibians  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views  freely, 
and  under  U.N.  supervision,  on  the  political 
and  constitutional  structure  of  their  coun- 
try. We  have  expressed  this  view  consist- 
ently to  South  Africa.  We  will  continue  to  do 
so.  We  welcome  public  statements  of  South 
African  leaders  that  they  accept  the  principle 
of  independence  and  self-determination  for 
Namibia. 

For  the  past  decade,  Rhodesia  has  been  a 
major  international  issue.  The  maintenance 
by  force  of  an  illegal  regime  based  on  white 
supremacy  is  of  deep  concern  to  African  gov- 
ernments and  to  my  government.  Over  the 
past  year,  the  United  States  has  watched 
with  sympathy  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  solution  in  Rhodesia.  We  have  noted, 
in  particular,  the  statesmanlike  efforts  of 
the  leaders  of  African  countries — especially 
President  Kaunda  [of  Zambia],  Prime  Min- 
ister Vorster  [of  South  Africa],  President 
Khama    [of   Botswana],   President   Nyerere 
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[of  Tanzania] ,  and  President  Machel  [of  Mo- 
zambique]— to  avert  violence  and  bloodshed. 
We  would  encourage  them  to  continue  in 
their  difficult  task  of  bringing  the  parties  to- 
gether. 

The  United  States  intends  to  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  U.N.'s  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  President  Ford  and 
his  entire  Administration  continue  to  urge 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  and  expect 
this  will  be  accomplished  during  the  current 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  United  Nations  has  tried  in  various 
ways  to  exert  a  positive  influence  on  change 
in  southern  Africa.  I  should  add,  however, 
that  we  have  opposed,  and  will  continue  to 
oppose,  actions  that  are  incompatible  with 
the  U.N.  Charter.  In  particular,  we  will  not 
retreat  from  our  opposition  to  the  expulsion 
of  any  member  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
believe  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  and  effectiveness  of  this  organiza- 
tion. Universality  is  a  fundamental  principle 
that  we  stand  for  in  this  body.  The  charter's 
provisions  for  members'  full  exercise  of  their 
prerogatives  are  another.  We  do  not  believe 
that  these  principles  can  be  ignored  in  one 
case  and  applied  in  another.  This  is  why, 
despite  our  disapproval  of  South  Africa's 
policies,  we  do  not  believe  this  organization 
can  afford  to  start  down  the  path  of  exclud- 
ing members  because  of  criticism  of  their 
domestic  policies. 

Former  Portuguese  Territories 

Since  we  last  sat  down  together,  three 
more  African  nations — Mozambique,  Sao 
Tome  and  Principe,  and  Cape  Verde — have 
become  independent.  We  welcome  them  to 
the  U.N.  family,  and  we  look  forward  to  es- 
tablishing regular  relations  with  them.  We 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  their  economic  de- 
velopment. 

But  I  want  to  say  a  cautionary  word  about 
Angola.  Events  in  Angola  have  taken  a  dis- 
tressing turn,  with  widespread  violence.  We 
are  most  alarmed  at  the  interference  of 
extracontinental  powers  who  do  not  wish 
Africa  well  and  whose  involvement  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  promise  of  true  independ- 
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ence.  We  believe  a  fair  and  peaceful  solution 
must  be  negotiated,  giving  all  groups  repre- 
senting the  Angolan  people  a  fair  role  in  its 
future. 


The  Spirit  of  Cooperation 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  colleagues:  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  only  three  independent 
African  states.  Today  you  comprise  more 
than  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations.  Africa's  numbers  and  re- 
sources and  the  energies  of  its  peoples  have 
given  Africa  a  strong  and  important  role  in 
world  affairs. 

We  do  not  expect  you  to  be  in  concert  with 
us  on  all  international  issues.  We  ask  only 
that  as  we  respect  your  interests,  are  mind- 
ful of  your  rights,  and  sympathize  with  your 
concerns,  you  give  us  the  same  consideration. 
Let  us  base  our  relations  on  mutual  respect. 
Let  us  address  our  differences  openly  and  as 
friends,  in  the  recognition  that  only  by  co- 
operation can  we  achieve  the  aspirations  of 
our  peoples. 

Let  us  be  guided  by  the  flexibility  and  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  were  so  evident 
during  the  special  session.  Let  us  replace  the 
sterility  of  confrontation  with  the  promise 
inherent  in  our  collaboration.  Let  us  search 
diligently  for  areas  of  agreement  and  strive 
to  overcome  any  misunderstandings. 

Strengthening  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Africa  is  a  major  ob- 
jective of  American  policy.  We  support  your 
self-determination,  sovereignty,  and  terri- 
torial integrity.  We  want  to  help  you  in  your 
efforts  to  develop  your  economies  and  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  your  people.  Like 
yours,  our  belief  in  racial  justice  is  unalter- 
able. 

America  has  many  ties  to  Africa  and  a 
deep  commitment  to  its  future. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  this  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  will  be  remembered 
as  a  time  when  we  began  to  come  together 
as  truly  united  nations,  a  time  when  we  ear- 
nestly searched  for  reasons  to  agree,  a  time 
when  the  interdependence  of  mankind  be- 
gan to  be  fully  understood.  The  nations  of 
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Africa  will  have  a  major  part  in  determining 
whether  this  will  come  to  pass. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  raise  your 
glasses  with  me  in  a  toast  to  the  future  of 
Africa,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
md  the  United  Nations  in  a  world  of  peace. 


Annual  Meeting  of  SEATO  Council 
Held  at  New  York 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  statement 
ssued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  meet- 
ng  of  the  SEATO  Council  held  at  New  York 
m  September  2k- 

1.  The  Council  of  the  South-East  Asia 
rreaty  Organization  (SEATO),  comprising 
Ministerial  Representatives  of  Australia, 
"Jew  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  held 
heir  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  in  New 
fork  on  24  September. 

2.  The  Council  reviewed  events  in  the 
rreaty  Area  in  the  year  since  they  had  last 
net.  They  considered  the  role  of  SEATO  in 
ight  of  the  new  situation  in  the  South-East 
Uian  region.  While  noting  that  the  Organi- 
ation  had  over  the  years  made  a  useful 
ontribution  to  stability  and  development  in 
he  region,  they  decided  that  in  view  of  the 
hanging  circumstances  it  should  now  be 
ihased  out. 

3.  The  Council  accordingly  instructed  the 
iecretary-General  to  prepare  a  detailed  plan 
or  the  phasing  out  process  to  be  conducted 
n  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner.  Recog- 
lizing  that  many  of  the  projects  and  ac- 
ivities  in  which  the  Organization  had  been 
ngaged  were  of  substantial  value  and 
light  be  continued  under  other  auspices, 
'ossibly  with  bilateral  or  multilateral  tech- 
ical  and  economic  support,  the  Council  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  and  the  Nego- 
iating  Bodies  to  explore  this  subject  further. 

4.  The  Council  expressed  its  appreciation 
o  the  Government  of  Thailand  for  having 
een  the  host  to  SEATO  during  its  existence 
nd  for  all  the  facilities  accorded  by  the 
Government  of  Thailand  to  the  Organization. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Discusses 
Goals  of  U.S.  Energy  Policy 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress  on  September  19} 

Press   release  495   dated   September   19 

The  events  set  in  motion  by  the  October 
1973  war  exposed  the  dangerous  vulnerabil- 
ity we  had  incurred  as  a  result  of  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  imported  oil.  The  oil  em- 
bargo and  the  series  of  massive  oil  price 
increases  which  followed  underscored  the 
degree  to  which  we  had  lost  control  over  the 
price  of  a  central  element  of  our  economic 
system.  We  also  found  that  our  own  economic 
well-being  and  security  were  threatened  by 
the  energy  vulnerability  of  our  allies  and 
that  the  escalating  price  of  energy  had 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  programs  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

Over  the  past  two  years  our  objective  has 
been  to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
end  our  domestic  and  international  energy 
vulnerability.  Our  goal  has  been  to  build  a 
series  of  policies  which  would: 

— Protect  us  against  short-term  dangers 
such  as  embargoes  and  the  destabilizing 
movements  of  assets  held  by  oil  countries ; 

— Provide  support  for  developing  countries 
hard  hit  by  high  oil  prices ; 

— Make  possible  a  return  to  noninflation- 
ary  growth,  and 

— Create  the  political  and  institutional 
conditions  for  a  productive  dialogue  between 
consumer  and  producer  countries. 


progress    in 


We    have    made    substantial 
meeting  the  immediate  crisis. 

We  and  our  partners  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  (IEA)  have  joined  in  a  plan 
for  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  fu- 
ture embargo.  In  April  we  and  other  indus- 
trialized countries  agreed  on  a  $25  billion 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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support  fund  to  offset  abrupt  or  predatory- 
shifts  of  funds  by  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  as  well  as 
balance-of-payments  problems.  Also  at  our 
initiative,  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
will  create  a  special  Trust  Fund  for  conces- 
sional loans  to  developing  countries  hit  hard- 
est by  oil  price  increases.  We  have  also  co- 
ordinated closely  with  Germany,  France, 
Japan,  and  Britain  to  restore  sustained  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  the  industrial  world. 

Despite  this  progress  much  remains  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  impact  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

Here  at  home  we  must  move  rapidly  in 
reducing  our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  Our 
present  vulnerability  will  continue,  and  in- 
deed increase,  unless  we  intensify  our  con- 
servation efforts  and  promptly  initiate  those 
programs  and  policy  measures  which  will  in- 
sure the  availability  of  major  amounts  of 
new  energy  by  the  end  of  this  decade  and 
into  the  1980's. 

For  the  short  term  we  look  to  conservation 
as  the  primary  means  of  reducing  our  import 
dependence.  In  this  regard,  the  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  prices  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant conservation  measure  we  can  take. 

But  there  should  also  be  other  elements  in 
our  domestic  energy  policy,  including  the 
deregulation  of  natural  gas,  as  well  as  the 
accelerated  exploration  of  potential  resources 
in  Alaska  and  on  the  outer  continental  shelf. 

We  cannot  succeed  alone  in  this  effort. 
We  must  work  closely  with  other  major  con- 
suming countries  if  we  expect  to  end  the 
monopoly  power  of  the  producer  countries 
in  unilaterally  setting  oil  prices. 

We  and  our  IEA  partners  are  now  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  of  long-term 
cooperation.  In  the  conservation  area  we  will 
set  overall  targets  based  on  equitable  burden 
sharing  among  members,  and  we  will  verify 
each  other's  performance. 

To  accelerate  the  development  of  new  en- 
ergy, IEA  members  must  pool  their  resources 
and  expand  research  and  development  ef- 
forts. To  cover  the  massive  development 
costs,  IEA  countries  must  work  together  to 
insure  that  the  necessary  financial  resources 
will  be  available. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  establish  a 
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common  basis  for  developing  alternative  sup- 
plies by  agreeing  that  none  of  the  IEA  coun- 
tries will  permit  imported  oil  to  be  sold  in 
our  economies  below  a  certain  minimum  price 
level.  The  object  of  this  element  of  consumer 
policy  is  to  assure  that  our  efforts  are  not 
disrupted  by  predatory  pricing  by  OPEC  and 
to  protect  those  countries  that  invest  heavily 
in  higher  cost  energy  from  being  put  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  if  the  oil  pro- 
ducers engage  in  predatory  pricing. 

These  efforts  by  the  United  States  and  its 
IEA  partners  are  extremely  important,  for 
without  serious  joint  effort  by  the  consumer, 
countries  our  credibility  will  be  questioned 
and  no  balanced  dialogue  with  producer  coun- 
tries will  be  possible.  We  seek  such  a  dialogue 
with  the  producing  countries,  one  that  will 
underscore  our  mutual  interests  rather  than^ 
our  differences.  If  we  and  our  IEA  partners 
seek  reliable  access  to  oil  supplies  at  stable 
prices,  the  producing  countries  also  seek  se- 
cure outlets  for  their  growing  assets  and 
greater  participation  in  the  world  financial 
and  economic  system. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  launch  a  produc- 
tive dialogue  on  energy,  raw  materials,  de- 
velopment, and  finance.  We  look  forward  to 
the  meetings  on  these  subjects  which  will 
begin  next  month.  They  offer  an  opportunity 
for  consumer  and  producer  countries  alike 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  create  new 
ties  and  relationships. 

A  major  test  of  the  producer  country  com- 
mitment to  a  more  positive  relationship  will 
occur  in  the  next  few  days  when  OPEC  coun- 
tries meet  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  extend 
their  own  moratorium  on  oil  price  increases. 
After  the  dramatic  price  increases  of  the 
past  two  years  another  oil  price  rise  can  only 
endanger  the  positive  dialogue  which  we  all 
seek.  It  will  affect  the  expansionary  policies 
of  industrialized  countries.  It  will  further 
weaken  the  economies  of  the  developing 
countries,  so  many  of  which  are  already  in 
precarious  condition.  It  could  also  result  in 
the  stagnation  of  OPEC  oil  exports  and  lead 
to  demands  for  yet  higher  oil  prices.  Such  a 
series  of  events  is  in  the  interest  of  no  one 
and  can  only  jeopardize  our  hopes  for  a  new 
and  constructive  relationship. 

Regardless  of  the  decisions  of  the  oil  pro- 
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ducers,  the  United  States  must  regain  con- 
trol of  its  own  economic  future.  Our  leader- 
ship role  in  the  world  demands  that  we 
demonstrate  our  national  resolve  to  overcome 
the  problems  we  face  and  our  determination 
not  to  entrust  our  political  and  economic 
destiny  to  others. 


Continued  U.S.  Participation 
in  Coffee  Organization  Urged 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Julius  L.  Katz, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
md  Business  Affairs,  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Septem- 
ber 16.1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
Defore  your  committee  this  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  protocol  for  the  continuation  in 
'orce  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
)f  1968,  as  extended.  This  protocol  contains 
10  economic  provisions,  but  preserves  the 
egal  basis  for  the  continuation  of  the  Inter- 
lational  Coffee  Organization  through  Sep- 
;ember  30,  1976.  Without  our  ratification  of 
his  protocol,  U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter- 
lational  Coffee  Organization  would  expire 
>n  September  30  of  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  con- 
tinue the  International  Coffee  Organization 
is  a  forum  for  discussion  and  negotiation  of 
i  new  international  coffee  agreement.  Con- 
iiderable  progress  has  been  made  in  negotia- 
ions  for  a  new  agreement  in  the  past  several 
nonths.  Negotiations  will  resume  in  No- 
vember and  are  expected  to  be  concluded 
>efore  the  end  of  this  year.  I  believe  that  it 
s  in  our  best  interest  to  participate  fully  in 
he  November  negotiations  as  a  member  in 
rood  standing  of  the  International  Coffee 
)rganization. 

In  this  statement  I  propose  to  review  the 
listory  of  U.S.  participation  in  previous 
offee   agreements,   recent   developments   in 


aThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
ublished  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
rom  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
rnment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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world  coffee  markets,  and  our  reasons  for 
continuing  cooperation  between  producers 
and  consumers  of  coffee. 

The  United  States  has  participated  in  inter- 
national coffee  agreements  since  1962.  Both 
the  1962  agreement  and  its  successor,  the 
1968  International  Coffee  Agreement,  were 
designed  primarily  to  deal  with  persistent 
overproduction  of  coffee  and  accumulated 
surpluses  which  threatened  to  depress  prices 
and  the  export  earnings  of  a  large  number 
of  developing  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Through  a  system  of  export 
quotas  and  other  measures,  these  agree- 
ments made  possible  the  reduction  of  surplus 
stocks  without  a  disastrous  price  fall.  At  the 
same  time,  the  agreements  contributed  to 
the  achievement  of  a  better  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  during  the 
1960's.  These  agreements  were,  of  course, 
submitted  as  treaties  to  your  committee  and 
received  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Severe  frosts  in  the  coffee-growing  regions 
of  Brazil  in  1969  and  1972  sharply  reduced 
Brazilian  coffee  harvests.  As  a  result  world 
production  was  below  consumption  in  the 
early  1970's,  and  the  general  level  of  world 
stocks  declined.  The  frosts,  together  with 
other  factors  such  as  international  monetary 
adjustments,  resulted  in  sharply  higher 
coffee  prices.  In  this  situation  the  United 
States  questioned  the  need  to  continue  re- 
strictions on  the  flow  of  coffee  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  quota  system  was  suspended  in 
December  1972. 

In  1973,  member  countries  decided  to  ex- 
tend the  1968  agreement  for  a  period  of  two 
years  with  virtually  all  the  economic  provi- 
sions deleted.  This  decision  came  after  it  had 
become  clear  that  producers  and  consumers 
could  not  reach  agreement  on  the  means  of 
adapting  the  1968  agreement  to  the  changed 
market  situation.  Nonetheless,  producers  and 
consumers  did  agree  that  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  should  be  preserved  as  a 
center  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  data  on  coffee  production,  con- 
sumption, and  trade,  as  well  as  a  forum  for 
discussion  and  eventual  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement.    Forty-two    producing    countries 
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and  17  consuming  countries  are  members  of 
the  current  agreement. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure to  reach  agreement  in  1973  was  a  side 
agreement  announced  by  major  producers  to 
withhold  coffee  from  the  market.  The  United 
States  and  others  protested  that  such  one- 
sided action  was  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
and  objectives  of  producer-consumer  cooper- 
ation. Between  1972  and  1974,  producers  on 
several  occasions  announced  their  intention 
to  restrict  the  supply  of  coffee  to  world 
markets.  However,  the  statistical  data  which 
later  became  available  indicate  that  produc- 
ers did  not  in  fact  restrict  exports.  On  the 
contrary,  exports  increased  from  53.3  million 
bags  in  1971  to  57.7  million  bags  in  1972  and 
61.6  million  bags  in  1973.  Nevertheless,  the 
absence  of  producer  and  consumer  agree- 
ment on  supply  objectives  created  uncer- 
tainty in  coffee  markets  and  unnecessary 
tension   between  producers   and   consumers. 

Coffee  prices  continued  relatively  high 
through  1973  and  early  1974.  By  mid-1974 
Brazilian  production  had  recovered  fully 
from  the  1972  frost  and  the  market  antici- 
pated a  return  to  surplus  production.  Prices 
began  to  decline  and  dropped  considerably 
below  their  1974  highs.  Through  the  first 
half  of  this  year  coffee  prices  remained 
around  50  cents  per  pound,  a  decline  of 
roughly  50  percent  from  their  highs. 

This  situation  was  dramatically  reversed 
on  July  17  when  the  coffee-growing  regions 
of  Brazil  were  hit  by  the  most  severe  frost 
since  1912.  Initial  reports  placed  the  loss 
as  high  as  50  percent  of  expected  production 
in  1976.  This  news  caused  the  price  of  green 
coffee  on  the  New  York  market  to  jump  from 
about  55  cents  per  pound  to  85  cents  per 
pound  in  a  matter  of  days.  The  damage  re- 
ports have  since  been  confirmed. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  team  sur- 
veyed the  frost  area  in  August  and  estimated 
Brazilian  production  in  1976  would  fall 
within  a  range  of  8  to  11  million  bags,  com- 
pared to  24  million  bags  this  year  and  28 
million  bags  previously  forecast  for  1976. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  pointed 
out  that  due  to  the  severity  of  the  frost  1977 


coffee  production  would  also  be  reduced. 
Thus  the  outlook  for  the  next  several  years 
appears  to  be  one  of  relatively  tight  balance 
between  supply  and  demand. 

Earlier  this  year  serious  negotiations  re- 
sumed for  a  new  coffee  agreement  in  the 
International  Coffee  Organization.  Brazil  and 
a  number  of  other  producing  countries  pre- 
sented proposals  in  March.  The  United  States 
presented  its  proposals  in  April.  Substantial 
progress  toward  a  new  international  coffee 
agreement  with  economic  provisions  was 
made  at  a  Coffee  Council  meeting  in  June  and 
July  of  this  year.  We  reached  agreement  in 
principle  on  a  number  of  features  which  I 
believe  would  offer  additional  protection  to 
consumers.  These  included  provisions  for 
automatic  suspension  of  quotas  when  prices 
rise  by  a  predetermined  amount,  a  more  flex-  [ 
ible  arrangement  for  quota  allocation,  and  a 
clear  understanding  that  the  objective  of  the 
agreement  would  be  price  stabilization,  not 
price  fixing.  We  also  received  assurances 
from  producers  that  they  would  refrain  from 
further  one-sided  attempts  to  regulate  coffee 
supply. 

However,  we  did  not  conclude  an  agree- 
ment, primarily  because  the  producers  were 
unable  to  resolve  their  differences  over  ini- 
tial division  of  market  shares.  The  Council 
adjourned  after  scheduling  another  meet- 
ing for  early  November  and  requesting 
producers  to  resolve  their  difficulties  in  the 
meantime.  Overall,  we  found  the  producers 
reasonable  and  willing  to  compromise  on 
most  of  the  issues  of  importance  to  us. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  the  frost  in 
Brazil  raised  speculation  on  whether  pro- 
ducers would  still  be  interested  in  pursuing 
an  agreement.  Similar  circumstances  follow- 
ing the  1972  frost  led  to  the  breakdown  of 
the  old  agreement.  This  time  we  received 
immediate  assurances  from  the  major  pro- 
ducers—Brazil, Colombia,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
and  others — that  they  remain  firmly  com- 
mitted to  renewed  producer-consumer  co- 
operation in  an  international  agreement. 

Brazil,  in  particular,  expressed  concern 
that  higher  prices  may  lead  to  permanent 
loss  in  consumption  and  may  stimulate  in- 
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creased  planting  followed  by  surplus  produc- 
tion and  depressed  prices  several  years  later. 
At  the  same  time,  Brazil  has  announced  a 
program  valued  at  about  $1  billion  to  re- 
habilitate and  restore  production.  Brazil  is 
thus  making  a  massive  effort  to  protect  its 
market  position  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

We  have  informally  told  the  major  produc- 
ers that  we,  too,  are  interested  in  continuing 
cooperation.  We  have  cautioned  them  of  the 
detrimental  effect  on  the  world  coffee  trade 
which  might  result  from  excessively  high 
prices.  We  have  made  clear  that  we  could 
not  participate  in  a  new  agreement  if  produc- 
ers attempt  coordinated  measures  to  exploit 
the  tight  supply  situation.  We  think  the 
producers  understand  our  position.  Thus  far, 
they  have  acted  responsibly. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  hope 
the  committee  will  support  the  President's 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  acceptance  of  the 
protocol.  We  believe  that  continuation  of  the 
present  agreement  will  provide  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement  and  the  necessary  constitutional 
procedures  for  its  ratification  and  entry  into 
force  October  1,  1976. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  membership  in  the 
International  Coffee  Organization  will  pro- 
mote U.S.  foreign  policy  interests.  By  re- 
sponding positively  to  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries  of  this  hemisphere  and  of 
the  developing  world  generally  to  preserve 
the  institutional  cooperation  of  the  past  12 
years,  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  mutual 
commitment  to  seeking  constructive  solu- 
tions to  problems  which  vitally  affect  the 
economies  of  many  nations.  U.S.  participa- 
tion will  demonstrate  our  continuing  concern 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  producing 
countries.  At  the  same  time  we  can  better 
safeguard  the  interests  of  our  consumers 
in  the  context  of  cooperative  international 
arrangements  than  we  can  in  a  situation 
where  producers  alone  are  determining  the 
conditions  of  trade  of  this  important  com- 
modity. Particularly  in  view  of  the  tight  sup- 
ply outlook  for  the  next  several  years,  I  be- 


lieve that  it  is  in  our  best  interest  as  con- 
sumers to  continue  the  cooperation  which 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  international 
coffee  agreements. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

93d  Congress,  2d  Session 

The  Middle  East,  1974:  New  Hopes,  New  Challenges. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  April  9-June  27,  1974.  202  pp. 

A  Brief  History  of  Emergency  Powers  in  the  United 
States.  A  working  paper  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  National  Emergencies  and 
Delegated  Emergency  Powers.  Prepared  by  Harold 
C.  Relyea  of  the  Government  and  General  Re- 
search Division,  Library  of  Congress.  July  1974. 
140  pp. 

The  Persian  Gulf,  1974:  Money,  Politics,  Arms,  and 
Power.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  July  30-August  12,  1974. 
267  pp. 

Detente.  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  August  15-October  8,  1974. 
524  pp. 

World  Hunger,  Health,  and  Refugee  Problems.  Part 
V:  Human  Disasters  in  Cyprus,  Bangladesh, 
Africa.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Problems  Connected  With  Refugees 
and  Escapees  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
August  20,  1974.  208  pp. 

Human  Rights  in  Chile.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committees on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  and  on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Part  2. 
November  19,  1974.  99  pp. 

The  Crisis  of  the  African  Drought.  Hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  November  19,  1974. 
143  pp. 

Kissinger- Simon  Proposals  for  Financing  Oil  Im- 
ports. Hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. November  25-29,  1974.  109  pp. 

Torture  and  Oppression  in  Brazil.  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  December  11,  1974.  51  pp. 

Economic  Issues  Between  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  South  Korea.  Hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  December  17,  1974. 
42  pp. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.  Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  En- 
tered into  force  April  7,  1948;  for  the  United 
States  June  21,  1948.  TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mozambique,  September  11, 
1975. 

Load  Lines 

International   convention   on  load  lines,   1966.   Done 
at  London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July 
21,  1968.  TIAS  6331. 
Accession  deposited:  Oman,  August  20,  1975. 

Oil  Pollution 

International    convention    on    civil    liability    for    oil 
pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29, 
1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1975.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  September  19, 
1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International    regulations    for    preventing   collisions 
at  sea,  1960.  Done  at  London  June  17,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  September  1,  1965.  TIAS  5813. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Oman,  August  20,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1972;  for  the  United 
States  October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Accession  deposited:  Kenya,  September  25,  1975. 


Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  September  23, 

1975. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  food 
aid  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  September  23, 

1975. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the  world 
cultural    and    natural    heritage.    Done    at    Paris 
November  16,  1972.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  France  (with  declaration), 

June  27,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ghana,  July  4,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  October  4,  1974 
(TIAS  7949),  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Dacca  September  11,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1975. 

Cape  Verde 

Loan  agreement  for  agricultural  sector  support 
(rural  works),  with  annex.  Signed  at  Mindelo 
June  30,  1975.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1975. 

Grant  agreement  relating  to  food  for  work  and  dis- 
tribution. Signed  at  Mindelo  June  30,  1975.  En- 
tered into  force  June  30,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
*  Not  in  force. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETW, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affair 8,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  governmeni 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  sel 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issu 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresset, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national  agreements  to  which 
United  States  is  or  may  becoti 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general 
national   interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also 
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urthering  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


Toast  by  Secretary  Kissinger ' 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you.  Seeing  so 
any  relaxed  and  happy  faces,  I  know  that 
>u  must  be  delighted  to  be  here  among 
•iends  in  quiet,  peaceful  New  York— far 
•om  the  tensions  and  conflict  and  bitterness 
|  Vienna. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  this  opportunity 
>  reciprocate  at  least  in  part  the  warm 
ospitality  offered  to  me  so  often  by  several 
J  the  Arab  countries  represented  here.  My 
ife,  Nancy,  feels  neglected  when  several 
lonths  go  by  without  my  offering  her  an 
aportunity  to  visit  the  Middle  East.  So,  for 
ersonal  as  well  as  high  policy  reasons,  I 
m  obliged  to  remain  actively  engaged  in 
elping  negotiate  a  settlement. 

It  was  almost  two  years  ago  today  that  I 
rst  met  as  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
jpresentatives  of  the  Arab  League  here  at 
le  United  Nations. 

I  remember  saying  then  that  I  recognized 
lat  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  was 
ltolerable  for  the  Arab  nations;  I  pledged 
lat  the  United  States  would  involve  itself 
ctively  in  the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting 
eace. 

And  in  the  days  that  followed,  in  private 
leetings  with  some  of  you  and  with  some 
f  your  predecessors — we  remember  with 
flection  [Saudi  Arabian  Minister  of  State 
M"  Foreign  Affairs]  Umar  Saqqaf,  whose 
assing  grieved  us  all — I  gave  my  personal 
romise  to  make  a  special  effort  to  begin 
oncrete  steps  toward  peace. 


1  Given  on  Sept.  29  at  a  dinner  at  the  U.S.  Mission 
)  the  United  Nations  in  honor  of  the  heads  of  del- 
ations and  Permanent  Representatives  to  the  United 
fations  of  member  nations  of  the  Arab  League  (text 
rom  press  release  506). 


While  those  talks  were  still  going  on,  war 
broke  out.  The  costs — political,  economic, 
human — were  tragically  high. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  reflect  with  you 
briefly  on  the  distance  that  we,  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  Middle  East, 
have  traveled  together  in  these  two  years. 


The  Middle  East  at  a  New  Crossroads 

For  centuries,  men  have  seen  the  Middle 
East  as  the  crossroads  of  three  continents. 
Long  ago,  when  armies  and  caravans  moved 
on  foot,  and  when  trade  first  began  to  move 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  that  statement  had 
strategic  meaning. 

Today  the  Middle  East  stands  at  a  new 
crossroads — not  only  of  geography  but  of 
issues  and  concerns  that  affect  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  all  corners 
of  the  world. 

The  Middle  East  today  is  an  area  where 
mankind's  effort  to  build  a  peaceful,  equita- 
ble, and  prosperous  world  will  be  tested. 

Little  did  we  know  two  years  ago  what 
our  active  involvement  in  the  search  for 
peace  would  mean  in  effort  and  anguish,  nor 
to  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  and  leaders  of  the 
Middle  East. 

I  have  made  11  trips  to  the  Middle  East, 
amounting  in  time  to  almost  one  week  out 
of  six  over  this  two-year  period.  And  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  met 
with  many  of  the  area's  chiefs  of  state, 
heads  of  government,  and  foreign  ministers. 

More  important  than  these  statistics  has 
been  the  dramatic  evidence  of  new  policies, 
attitudes,  and  our  ability  to  work  together. 
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Our  political  and  economic  ties  have  been 
restored;  we  have  organized  new  efforts  of 
collaboration  for  economic  development;  we 
have  worked  closely  together  in  the  diplo- 
macy of  Middle  East  peace. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  today  of  the 
United  States'  irrevocable  commitment  and 
active  involvement  in  furthering  peace  and 
progress  in  the  Middle  East.  The  American 
people  are  conscious  of  this  new  approach 
and  support  it.  Important  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  American  people's  atti- 
tudes. This  is  irreversible — and  of  tremen- 
dous importance  for  the  future. 

The  United  States,  when  it  approached 
this  problem  in  1973,  did  so  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  realism  and  evenhandedness.  Both 
sides  in  the  area  would  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  reciprocally  to  the  process  of 
settlement.  We  launched,  as  you  know,  the 
step-by-step  approach,  as  the  most  promis- 
ing avenue  to  implementation  of  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

Therefore,  first  of  all,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  no  interim  agreement  has  been  or  can 
be  an  end  in  itself.  The  only  durable  solution 
is  a  just  and  comprehensive  peace.  The 
United  States  remains  committed  to  that 
objective.  Each  step  taken  or  to  be  taken  by 
any  country  is  intended  to  make  that  goal 
more  achievable  and  is  therefore  a  step  for 
all.  We  have  always  intended  that  the  step- 
by-step  approach  would  merge  at  some  point 
with  discussion  of  an  overall  settlement. 

Second,  we  recognize  that  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  not  divisible.  Each  nation 
and  people  which  is  party  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
problem  must  find  some  fair  satisfaction  of 
its  legitimate  interests.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  compromise  that  extreme  solutions  can- 
not be  realized.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  last- 
ing peace  that  partial  solutions  will  not  en- 
dure. The  United  States  has  no  interest  or 
purpose  in  dividing  the  Arab  world.  On  the 
contrary,  only  a  united  Arab  world  can  make 
a  final  peace.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  make  the  same  effort  for  any  Arab  state 
that  it  has  already  made  on  behalf  of 
some. 

Third,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gradual  move- 
ment toward  peace  that  it  must  address  all 


the  key  problems  in  a  balanced  way  at  eac 
step.  The  questions  of  territory,  border* 
and  military  deployments  cannot  be  deal 
with  unless  at  the  same  time  the  issues  o 
political  and  economic  settlement  are  give: 
equal  attention.  If  we  are  to  move  forwar 
we  must  move  evenhandedly  on  both  side 
of  the  equation. 

Fourth,  any  step  taken  must  be  judged  ii 
the  light  of  the  alternatives  that  were  faced 
Each  party  has  the  right  to  judge  the  gain1 
and  compromises  that  are  possible  for  it  a 
any  given  stage  as  it  accepts  or  rejects  par 
tial  steps  toward  peace.  I  believe  that  th< 
agreements  reached  have  achieved  Arab  ob 
jectives  as  well  as  mutual  objectives  anc 
have  created  conditions  for  further  move 
ment  more  effectively  than  any  availablt 
alternative.  They  have  been  steps  forward 
No  other  methods  have  worked.  War  wouk 
have  been  a  futile  step  backward.  At  the  en( 
of  such  a  conflict,  we  would  all  have  founc 
exactly  the  same  problems  which  confronl 
us  today — and  perhaps  more,  infinitely  more 
complicated  conditions. 

Last  March,  after  the  suspension  of  oui 
negotiations,  it  was  the  governments  in  the 
area,  on  both  sides,  that  pressed  upon  us 
that  another,  early,  step  toward  peace  must 
be  the  first  priority.  That  is  why  we  made  a 
renewed  effort  to  help  Egypt  and  Israel 
achieve  the  interim  agreement  signed  in 
Geneva  September  4. 

That  agreement  was  not  a  peace  agree- 
ment. It  was  taken  to  give  further  momen- 
tum toward  peace.  It  was  taken  to  accelerate 
the  process  of  movement.  It  was  taken  in 
full  understanding  on  all  sides  that  steady 
progress  toward  peace  must  continue.  The 
challenge  now  is  to  build  on  the  progress 
that  has  been  made. 

President  Ford  has  asked  me  to  say  to  you 
here  on  his  behalf  that  the  United  States 
remains  just  as  energetically  committed  to 
progress  now  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two 
years.  We  will  not  rest  until  we  have 
achieved  the  goal  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
— unless  the  parties  themselves  decide  to 
abandon  their  effort. 

What  the  next  step  will  be  of  course  will 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  parties  to 
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the  negotiations.  We  have  suggested  several 
alternative  procedures,  and  we  are  open- 
minded.  The  object  of  our  consultations  in 
the  days  immediately  ahead  will  be  to  deter- 
mine how  to  proceed  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  if  the  parties  desire;  to  begin  con- 
sidering how  the  negotiations  for  an  overall 
settlement  can  be  organized;  and  to  refine 
our  thinking  on  how  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  Palestinian  people  can  be  met  in  an 
overall  peace. 

To  this  effort  we  pledge  our  continued 
energies,  and  in  this  effort  we  count  on  con- 
tinuing to  work  closely  together  with  the 
eaders  of  the  Arab  nations. 

rh«  Middle  East  and  the  World  Economy 

We  and  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East,  of 
;ourse,  have  other  common  concerns  beyond 
;he  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

In  the  Middle  East,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
yorld,  the  United  States  seeks  to  help  build 
i  durable  framework  of  peace  that  will  free 
;he  energies  of  peoples  to  pursue  the  great 
social,  economic,  and  human  objectives  of 
nankind. 

Central  to  this  is  the  global  dialogue  on 
;he  interdependence  of  the  world  economy, 
n  which  we  and  the  Middle  East  countries 
tre  important  participants.  This  dialogue  is 
veil  begun. 

The  Middle  East  has  a  unique  position 
ind  a  unique  responsibility.  At  a  time  when 
nany  countries,  particularly  developing 
:ountries,  face  problems  of  inflation  and 
stagnation,  slackening  production  and  grow- 
ng  unemployment,  balance-of -payments  defi- 
its,  and  great  uncertainty  about  prospects 
or  foreign  borrowing  and  investment,  the 
>il-producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
lave  reaped  great  benefits  from  sharp  in- 
reases  in  oil  prices.  But  they  have  done  so 
it  a  heavy  cost  to  all  other  countries. 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  to  those  Arab  countries 
vhich  at  the  recent  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Jetroleum  Exporting  Countries]  meeting 
ried  to  assert  a  sense  of  global  responsi- 
>ility. 

Cooperation    is    a    two-way    street.    The 


United  States  is  willing  to  assist  you  in  the 
achievement  of  your  development  goals,  but 
we  hope  that  you  will  in  turn  show  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Inflation  hurts  us  all.  In  your  region 
it  is  exacerbated  by  manpower  shortages, 
transportation  bottlenecks,  and  other  fac- 
tors which  impede  the  rapid  achievement  of 
impressive  industrial  and  agricultural  goals. 
We  and  other  industrialized  countries  have 
cooperated  and  will  continue  to  cooperate  in 
meeting  these  extraordinary  needs.  We  have 
made  practical  proposals  before  the  seventh 
special  session.  We  look  forward  to  the 
forthcoming  producer-consumer  conference 
to  work  out  these  issues  in  a  cooperative 
spirit. 

We  are  natural  partners,  not  adversaries. 
Consumers  must  have  reliable  access  to  oil 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  To  invest  their 
new  oil  wealth,  the  producers  must  become 
major  participants  in  the  global  financial 
and  economic  system.  And  to  convert  their 
new  wealth  into  goods,  they  must  become 
major  importers  of  our  products.  We  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  in  linking  our  economies  on 
equitable  terms. 

Our  interdependence  is  a  fact,  and  the 
Middle  East  has  a  great  responsibility  in 
the  global  economy.  Unilateral  actions  to  ad- 
vance national  interests  will  serve  no  na- 
tion's interest  if  the  results  are  to  weaken 
the  world  economy.  All  of  us  must  conduct 
our  policies  with  the  objective  of  fostering 
global  growth  and  stability.  The  United 
States  has  attempted  to  wield  its  power  in 
this  spirit. 

The  United  States  and  the  Middle  East 

The  important  changes  in  our  relations  in 
recent  years,  which  have  brought  our  peo- 
ples and  our  governments  closer  together, 
are  irreversible. 

As  old  patterns  of  thought  change  and 
dramatic  new  events  take  place,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  searching  questions  are 
asked  and  conflicting  voices  are  heard.  This 
is  true  today  in  the  Arab  world,  and  it  is 
true  in  this  country;  for  changes  of  percep- 
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tion  never  come  easily  or  proceed  smoothly. 
The  present  debate  in  the  Middle  East  over 
the  latest  step  toward  peace  has  its  counter- 
part today  in  my  country.  The  American 
people  are  now  increasingly  conscious  of 
both  the  complexities  and  importance  of  our 
interests  and  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  statesmanship  and  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  peace  of  leaders  in  the  Middle 
East  have  played  an  important,  indeed  a 
decisive,  role  in  this  process.  The  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  and  the  progress  that 
will  be  made  is  due  to  their  realization 
that  Arab  goals  can  best  be  achieved  in  the 
framework  of  U.S.- Arab  cooperation,  and  not 
by  confrontation.  The  United  States  will 
not  shrink  from  its  responsibilities — unless 
our  efforts  are  rejected  by  the  countries  in 
the  area. 

I  believe  also  that  the  discussion  now  go- 
ing on  in  our  Congress  and  in  our  country  as 


a  whole  attests  to  the  seriousness  with  which 
we  approach  our  responsibilities.  When  the 
vote  is  taken  in  the  Congress,  it  will  be 
clear  that  we  will  not  abandon  our  effort  nor 
will  we  abandon  those  in  the  Middle  East 
who  have  long  sought  our  support.  But 
neither  will  we  interrupt  our  quest  for  peace 
nor  cease  our  efforts  to  improve  relations 
with  the  Arab  world. 

The  end  result,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  the 
forging  of  an  even  sounder  foundation, 
based  on  national  consensus,  for  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  all  of  the  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  I  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
soon  when  we  who  are  assembled  here  will 
look  back  at  this  time  as  the  period  when 
we  took  the  turn  toward  a  final  peace. 

Therefore  let  us  raise  our  glasses  to  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  its  ' 
Arab  friends  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Arab  nations,  and  of  all 
nations,  for  peace,  justice,  and  well-being. 


The  Western  Hemisphere:  Our  Common  Future 


Toast  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


This  is  the  third  year  I  have  enjoyed  the 
considerable  honor  as  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  meeting  with  you  for 
lunch  at  this  Center  for  Inter- American 
Relations.  I  do  so  this  time,  as  before,  as  an 
expression  of  the  importance  that  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  attach  to  our 
friendship  with  our  fellow  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  for  cen- 
turies represented  the  hope  of  mankind. 
And  so  it  does  today.  The  United  States  is 


1  Given  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Center  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations  at  New  York  on  Sept.  30  honoring 
Latin  American  Foreign  Ministers  and  Permanent 
Representatives  to  the  United  Nations  (text  from 
press  release  507). 


convinced  that  if  we  and  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends,  with  whom  we  have  a  tradition 
of  political  cooperation,  can  solve  the  press- 
ing problems  of  the  modern  age  we  can  once 
again  be  a  beacon  to  humanity. 

It  makes  a  difference  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere share  a  common  heritage.  We  were 
born  in  the  same  struggle  against  foreign 
domination  and  colonial  tyranny.  We  have  a 
proud  history  of  mutual  support  in  time  of 
trouble.  We  have  a  generation  of  successful 
practical  experience  with  mechanisms  of  co- 
operation on  our  political  and  economic  chal- 
lenges. 

Two  years  ago  I  suggested  that  we  begin  a 
dialogue  for  a  more  creative  cooperation  on 
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the  basis  of  mutual  respect  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  in  this  age.  This  was  not  a  slogan 
or  a  momentary  shift  of  mood.  Our  purpose 
was,  and  must  be,  to  transform  the  affairs  of 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  for  the  decades 
to  come.  The  road  ahead  will  be  long.  Deep- 
seated  change  is  never  easy.  But  the  spirit 
which  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  have 
brought  to  the  effort  gives  me  great  hope 
and  gives  us  all  a  bright  prospect. 
Our  initiative  has  had  two  objectives : 

First,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  two  years 
ago,  it  was  right  that  we  should  put  aside 
the  bitterness  of  old  political  disputes.  The 
proposal  was  a  way  of  saying  that  we  must 
break  with  the  mutually  misdirected  mono- 
ogues  which  so  often  marred  our  relations 
in  the  past  and  move  forward  in  a  new  spirit 
;o  address  our  common  problems. 

Second,  our  effort  had  to  be  inspired  by  a 
broader  and  positive  vision  of  the  future  of 
;his  hemisphere.  It  was,  and  is,  clear  to  all 
;hat  the  goals  we  share  in  this  era — peace, 
wosperity,  and  justice — call  for  a  new  in- 
;ensity  of  cooperation ;  hence  our  mutual  ef- 
fort  will  require  regular  and  candid  con- 
sultation. 

Let  me  touch  on  what  we  have  done  in 
;hese  two  areas  since  we  met  the  first  time. 

First,  to  eliminate  the  political  vestiges  of 
he  past: 

— We  have  modified  the  Rio  Treaty  to 
nake  it  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
najority.  We  have  applied  the  modified  prin- 
ciple to  the  issue  of  collective  sanctions 
tgainst  Cuba,  thereby  removing  a  divisive 
ssue  from  our  agenda. 

— The  United  States  and  Panama  have 
nade  good  progress  toward  a  modernized 
anal  treaty  which  will  accommodate  the  in- 
erests  and  aspirations  of  both  countries.  We 
lave  no  doubt  that  these  negotiations  should 
iroceed  to  a  successful  conclusion  based  on 
ustice  and  equality.  I  am  convinced  that 
he  balanced  treaty  that  we  and  Panama  will 
;chieve  will  be  approved  by  the  overwhelm- 
ng  majority  of  the  American  people. 

—Disputes  over  control  of  the  seas  are 
mother  traditional  problem  in  our  relations. 


We  are  beginning  to  make  headway  on 
this  as  well.  The  discussions  that  will  begin 
shortly  among  interested  governments  can 
lead  to  a  regional  agreement  on  a  regime  for 
tuna  fishing  in  the  eastern  Pacific  and  de- 
fuse what  has  been  a  longstanding  and 
needless  complication  to  hemispheric  coop- 
eration. 

— At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  work  with 
Latin  America  on  the  overall  shape  of  the 
future  international  law  of  the  sea.  Two 
months  ago  in  Montreal  I  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive U.S.  position  for  the  next  phase 
of  this  crucial  negotiation.  We  look  forward 
to  substantial  and  concrete  progress  at  the 
next  law  of  the  sea  session  in  March.  This 
is  a  matter  of  fundamental  political  impor- 
tance to  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and 
around  the  world. 

— Another  important  issue  has  been  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  foreign  investors 
in  your  economies.  There  are  differing  per- 
spectives on  this  issue,  naturally,  arising 
from  our  respective  interests  and  histories. 
These  differences  cannot  be  expected  to  dis- 
appear magically  at  the  first  attempt  at  a 
solution.  But  as  I  pointed  out  before  the 
seventh  special  session  [of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly],  the  United  States  believes  there 
are  vast  resources  available  in  the  channel 
of  private  investment  and  our  common  aims 
should  be  to  work  out  agreed  principles  of 
conduct  on  the  basis  of  sovereign  equality, 
mutual  respect,  and  national  dignity.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  have  intensive 
consultations  on  this  subject  within  the  OAS 
and  to  discuss  the  issue  as  well  in  interna- 
tional forums.  Meanwhile,  we  will  deal  with 
individual  cases  as  they  arise,  in  the  light 
of  our  complementary  interest  in  increasing 
the  flow  of  capital  and  technology  to  Latin 
America  through  all  available  means.  And 
the  United  States  will  work  with  the  attitude 
that  we  should  not  permit  these  individual 
problems  to  disrupt  our  important  overall 
relationships. 

But  beyond  these  specific  steps  forward, 
we  are  pleased  at  the  remarkable  improve- 
ment on  both  sides  in  the  spirit  and  tenor 
of  our  discussions.  In  the  many  forums  where 
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our  work  together  is  carried  out,  and  perhaps 
most  notably  the  OAS,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  character  of  our  deliberations  has  mark- 
edly changed.  Ritualistic  invocation  of  empty 
abstractions  has  given  way  to  serious,  in- 
formal, and  frank  discourse  about  concrete 
issues.  Ideological  sloganeering  has  subsided ; 
the  overheated  rhetoric  of  North-South  con- 
frontation has  diminished.  Procedures  have 
been  adapted  to  solve  problems.  We  have 
thus  been  able  to  clarify  our  differences  and 
find  realistic  solutions  where  our  interests 
converge. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  second  area  of 
our  common  endeavor,  our  cooperation  for 
economic  and  social  progress. 

The  dramatic  evidence  of  our  global  eco- 
nomic interdependence  in  the  past  two  years 
has  complicated  our  regional  relationship. 
Many  issues  important  to  that  relationship, 
such  as  commodity  agreements  and  access  to 
markets,  can  be  resolved  effectively  only  in 
a  global  forum  in  the  context  of  the  current 
discussion  of  relations  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries.  We  must  find 
these  solutions.  We  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere can  work  to  shape  these  new  global 
arrangements  so  that  they  are  responsive  to 
our  common  needs. 

Latin  America's  needs  and  opportunities 
are  unique  in  the  developing  world.  By  and 
large,  your  countries  are  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  developing  world.  But  this 
higher  stage  of  development  has  its  own  dif- 
ficulties. Because  you  are  more  industrialized 
and  have  created  more  complex  and  more 
open  economies,  your  countries  are  perhaps 
more  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  export 
earnings,  to  sudden  increases  in  the  cost  of 
imported  intermediate  goods,  and  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  private  capital. 

The  arbitrary  oil  price  rises  and  the  world 
recession  have  damaged  the  economic  pros- 
pects of  every  nation.  The  world  community 
has  shown  some  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
the  very  poorest  countries,  and  the  indus- 
trialized nations  have  put  in  place  some  emer- 
gency measures  to  meet  those  needs.  It  is 
time  now  that  the  world  community  address 
itself   to   the  problems   of  development  pe- 


culiar to  Latin  America  and  that  it  enlarge 
the  opportunities  for  growth  of  the  econ- 
omies here  in  this  hemisphere  which  are 
embarked  on  the  experience  of  industrializa- 
tion. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  in  our  ini- 
tiative at  the  special  session  I  stressed  meas- 
ures which  are  particularly  relevant  to  Latin 
America : 

— I  recommended  creation  of  a  $10  billion 
development  security  facility  within  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  to  address  what 
is  the  single  most  historic  impediment  to 
Latin  America's  development  efforts:  the 
violent  fluctuations  in  export  earnings  which 
have  distorted  and  unbalanced  even  the  best 
laid  of  Latin  America's  development  plans. 

— I  also  supported  the  creation  of  a 
regional  Latin  American  safety  net  to 
help  cushion  particular  balance-of -payments 
emergencies  within  this  hemisphere. 

— I  reiterated  the  importance  of  improved 
access  to  private  capital  markets  and  pro- 
posed an  International  Investment  Trust. 
This  is  of  particular  importance  for  Latin 
America,  since  several  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere are  on  the  threshold  of  being  active 
competitors  for  funds  in  capital  markets, 
which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  pros- 
pects for  growth. 

— I  also  proposed  the  organization,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  of  new  methods  of  pro- 
ducer-consumer cooperation  with  respect  to 
specific  commodities.  Because  of  its  historic 
dependence  on  commodity  exports,  Latin 
America  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort  to  develop  commodity  arrangements. 
We  are  prepared  to  discuss  these  issues. 

— I  was  pleased  to  announce  the  forthcom- 
ing implementation  of  our  generalized  tariff 
preferences  scheme,  which  was  designed 
from  the  beginning  with  Latin  America's 
needs  in  mind. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  gratified  that 
these  proposals  were  received  in  the  special 
session  in  a  serious  and  constructive  way.  We 
look  forward  to  further  discussions  of  the 
details.  We  are  prepared  to  have  special  con- 
sultations with  our  Western  Hemisphere 
partners  before  negotiations  in  wider  forums. 
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These  will  be  the  attitudes  and  hopes  we 
will  bring  to  our  relations  with  your  coun- 
tries in  the  months  ahead.  But  we  are  more 
and  more  aware  that  no  single  policy  can 
take  into  full  account  the  rich  complexity  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  However 
helpful  the  regional  concept  may  be,  it  is 
in  the  end  an  abstraction.  We  do  not  con- 
duct relations  with  abstractions.  We  conduct 
relations  with  distinct  nations. 

We  will  continue  to  do  so  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, guided  by  the  common  challenge  and 
the  cooperative  attitudes  toward  all  which  I 
have  described.  But  we  will  not  forget  that 
each  of  your  countries  is  different.  Each  is 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  attention.  Each 
has  its  own  problems  and  its  own  national 
values  and  aspirations.  I  pledge  to  you  our 
best  efforts  to  try  to  understand,  and  to  be 
as  responsive  as  we  can,  to  each  distinctive 
set  of  national  interests.  We  will  not  sur- 
render to  a  single  formula  our  desire  for 
warm  and  productive  relations  with  each  na- 
tion in  the  hemisphere. 

Excellencies  and  friends :  In  this,  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  we  share  a  legacy  from  the 
past;  we  share  the  anguish  of  the  present; 
we  share  a  promise  for  the  future.  The  world 
has  entered  a  challenging  era.  But  nowhere 
on  this  planet  is  there  a  better  prospect  that 
mankind  can  master  the  future  than  here 
among  the  family  of  American  nations.  We 
are  diverse,  and  we  cherish  our  identities; 
yet  we  share  a  common  heritage,  and  our 
destinies  depend  on  our  collaboration.  The 
Americas  are  synonymous  with  hope.  The 
dream  that  has  inspired  our  peoples  for  five 
centuries  must  be  rekindled  by  our  genera- 
tion. What  we  do  here  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  a  meaning  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  a  world  that  needs  some  proof  of 


what  free  peoples  working  together  can  ac- 
complish. It  is  in  our  power  to  fashion  a 
common  vision  for  the  future. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  will  be  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  their  first  inter- American  con- 
ference, called  by  Simon  Bolivar,  and  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  more  fitting  time  than  this  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  dream  of  the 
Americas. 

Excellencies  and  friends,  please  join  me  in 
a  toast  to  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  our  common  future.  May  we 
strengthen  our  collaboration  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  freer,  more  just,  and  more  generous 
world. 


U.S.  and  Spain  Set  New  Framework 
of  Cooperative  Relationships 

Joint  Statement l 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  Foreign 
Minister  Cortina  today  concluded  a  series  of 
meetings  held  over  the  past  two  weeks  in 
New  York  and  Washington  by  agreeing  to  a 
new  framework  agreement  governing  coop- 
erative relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  The  new  agreement  would 
replace  the  one  which  was  negotiated  in  1970 
and  which  expired  on  September  25.  The  two 
Ministers  also  agreed  that  the  working 
groups  will  now  resume  their  activities  on 
the  supplementary  documents  which  will 
have  to  be  completed  before  the  new  agree- 
ment can  be  brought  into  effect. 


1  Issued  at  Washington  on  Oct.  4. 
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President  Lopez  of  Colombia  Makes  State  Visit  to  the  United  States 


Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Colojnbia,  made  a  state  visit  to 
the  United  States  September  2U-27.  lie  met 
with  President  Ford  and  other  government 
officials  at  Washington  September  25-26. 
Following  are  an  exchange  of  greetings  be- 
tween President  Ford  and  President  Lopez 
at  a  welcoming  ceremony  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  on  September  25  and 
their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a  dinner  at  the 
White  House  that  evening,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  joint  communique  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 


REMARKS  AT  WELCOMING  CEREMONY 

White  House   press   release   dated   September   25 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  welcome  you  to  the 
United  States  for  this  state  visit. 

The  President  of  Colombia,  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen  and  his  wife, 
the  distinguished  First  Lady  of  Colombia, 
Cecilia:  President  Lopez  is  no  stranger  to 
the  United  States.  As  a  young  man  he  studied 
here  briefly.  Also,  I  am  told  he  and  Mrs. 
Lopez  spent  part  of  their  honeymoon  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

During  his  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  his  country,  he  has  frequently  visited  the 
United  States  in  various  important  official 
capacities.  His  election  as  President  was  one 
of  the  largest  votes  in  Colombia's  history. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  personal  pleasure  for 
me  to  welcome  him  to  the  United  States 
once  again.  This  time  the  United  States 
honors  him  as  a  chief  of  state  of  Colombia, 
the  first  Latin  American  chief  executive  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  state  dinner. 


President  Lopez  represents  a  nation  with 
a  long  tradition  of  democratic  government. 
Colombia's  friendship  with  the  United  States 
is  characterized  by  the  mutual  respect  each 
of  our  two  nations  has  for  the  independent 
ideas  and  sovereign  integrity  of  the  other. 

As  a  respected  intellectual,  author,  and 
statesman,  Dr.  Lopez  has  been  a  champion  of 
the  idea  that  relationships  between  nations 
must  be  based  on  the  rule  of  law,  noninter- 
vention, and  respect  for  national  sovereignty. 

He  voiced  that  conviction  in  an  address  to 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New 
York  in  January  of  1974  when  he  said,  and 
I  quote: 

For  a  country  like  ours,  there  is  only  one  guarantee 
for  survival:  the  effective  application  of  international 
law,  a  deep  sense  of  human  solidarity,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  of  nations. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  is  timely  indeed. 
The  nations  of  the  world  face  pressing  issues 
in  international  trade,  in  monetary  policy, 
and  the  challenges  of  explosive  scientific  and 
technological  progress.  The  problems  of 
peace,  justice,  hunger,  inflation,  and  pollu- 
tion can  no  longer  be  solved  by  each  nation 
alone. 

Each  of  us  now  is  caught  in  the  same  tide 
of  world  events — consumer  and  producer, 
rich  and  poor,  powerful  and  weak.  We  must 
therefore  work  together  for  the  solution  of 
our  problems.  We  must  step  up  our  efforts 
to  modernize  and  strengthen  our  hemispheric 
relations. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  share  the 
same  intricate  web  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  elements  which  comprise  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Western  world.  At  the  same 
time,  they  share  the  problems  of  developing 
societies  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

All  of  these  circumstances  provide  an  im- 
portant bond  linking  our  two  nations  which 
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have  a  long,  long  tradition  of  friendly  rela- 
tions based  on  respect  for  each  other's  sov- 
ereignty and  independence. 

That  is  why  I  have  invited  President  Lopez 
to  visit  Washington.  We  have  much  to  talk 
about.  I  look  forward  to  our  frank  and  can- 
did discussions.  We  expect  to  examine  care- 
fully our  bilateral  relations  and  their  prob- 
able future  course.  We  will  review  together 
the  issues  of  current  concern  in  the  inter- 
American  system  and  the  alternatives  that 
open  into  the  future.  We  will  discuss  world 
issues  of  particular  concern  to  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  know  that  the  intellect  and  statesman- 
ship of  President  Lopez  will  further  our  com- 
mon quest  for  constructive  solutions  and 
mutual  understandings. 

And  so,  as  you  say,  Mr.  President,  bien 
venido. 


President  Lopez 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford :  The  warmth  and 
friendliness  of  this  welcome  does  not  take  us 
by  surprise.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  Colombia  and  the 
United  States,  which,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  this  century,  have  remained  untarnished. 

Of  course,  our  points  of  view  have  occa- 
sionally been  different  on  certain  matters  of 
continental  interest.  But  this  has  only  con- 
tributed to  strengthening  our  friendship  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  practice  of  agreeing  to 
disagree,  abiding  by  the  rules  in  order  to 
resolve  our  conflicts. 

Our  presence  here  on  the  same  site  so 
often  visited  by  prominent  statesmen  has  a 
special  significance  on  this  occasion.  The 
White  House  is  not  a  palace.  Its  name  de- 
rives from  its  occupants,  men  who  seek  to 
interpret  the  will  of  the  people  they  rule. 

We  evoke  the  memory  of  patricians,  sol- 
diers, statesmen,  thinkers,  and  popular  lead- 
ers who  embody  the  collective  aspirations  of 
their  times.  Despite  their  difference  in  char- 
acter and  background,  they  have  honored  the 
North  American  tradition  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment without  yielding  to  authoritarian 
temptations. 


The  system  they  have  contributed  to 
create  has  proven  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  most  serious  crisis.  In  these 
troubled  times,  there  is  something  both  com- 
forting and  old-fashioned  in  your  manner 
that  is  reminiscent  of  your  early  predeces- 
sors. Even  though  you  preside  over  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  mak- 
ing daily  decisions  which  bear  on  the  destiny 
of  mankind,  you  continue  to  be  the  same 
straightforward  unassuming  citizen  who  as 
a  Congressman  won  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues and  who  has  earned  the  affection  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  symbolizing 
today  the  essence  of  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  country  wanted  their  nation 
to  be.  They  wanted  their  leaders  to  be  model 
citizens  of  a  democracy,  unencumbered  by 
the  falsity  of  royalty. 

I  am  witnessing  today  in  this  place  and 
surroundings  that  the  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  fulfilled. 

President  Ford's  human  touch  greatly  con- 
tributes to  insure  that  this  meeting  will  be 
patterned  as  a  sincere  exchange  between 
friends.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
common  problems.  The  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge confronting  us  today  and  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances  make  me  look  for- 
ward to  the  conversations  we  are  about  to 
begin  and  the  confidence  that  the  outcome 
will  be  of  mutual  benefit  for  our  two  coun- 
tries. 


TOASTS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE   DINNER 

White  House   press   release  dated   September   25 

President  Ford 

In  proposing  a  toast  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  to  the  great  Republic  of  Colombia,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  to  note  that  your  state  visit 
to  the  United  States  coincides  with  the  150th 
anniversary  year  of  the  first  treaty  between 
our  two  countries. 

Soon  after  Colombia  won  its  independence 
in  1819,  the  great  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
sent  one  of  his  first  diplomatic  representa- 
tives to  this  country — Don  Manuel  Torres. 
As  head  of  the  Colombian  mission,  he  be- 
came the  first  accredited  envoy  of  a  Spanish 
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American  power  in  the  United  States.  As 
early  as  1820,  Mr.  President,  Manuel  Torres 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States  on  the  basis, 
and  I  quote,  of  "equality  and  reciprocity." 
That  treaty  was  proclaimed  on  May  31,  1825. 
Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  roots  of  our  friendly 
relations  are  long  and  deep. 

This  relationship  was  furthered  by  an 
illustrious  former  President  of  Colombia,  Al- 
fonzo  Lopez  Pumarejo,  whose  distinguished 
son  honors  us  with  his  presence  here  to- 
night. During  his  inaugural  address  in  1934, 
President  Lopez  Pumarejo  said,  and  I  quote: 

Our  foreign  relations  in  the  future  must  not  be 
based  on  that  formal  reciprocity  of  soulless  diplo- 
matic notes  that  travel  from  chancery  to  chancery. 
We  shall  try  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  invigorate  the  ties  of  cooperation  and  active 
friendship  with  all  nations  but,  above  all,  with  those 
of  our  hemisphere. 

How  well  this  distinguished  leader  and — 
permit  me  to  add,  Excellency — his  distin- 
guished son  have  succeeded  in  that  very  high 
purpose.  Our  mutual  relations  today  are  born 
of  a  very  precious  common  heritage  forged 
out  of  the  travail  of  wars  of  independence. 
Both  of  our  nations  paid  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  to  achieve  the  dream  of  freedom, 
both  in  your  country  as  well  as  in  ours. 

That  common  experience,  I  think,  gives 
us  common  aspirations.  Both  of  our  nations 
desire  to  see  the  rule  of  law  apply  to  our 
relations  and  to  those  among  all  nations. 
Both  seek  equality  and  reciprocity  among 
nations.  Both  share  the  common  knowledge 
that  in  the  complex  world  of  today  nations 
bound  in  historic  friendship  and  traditions 
must  depend  very  directly  upon  one  another. 

Your  country  is  renowned  for  its  moral 
and  intellectual  leadership,  for  its  modera- 
tion, for  its  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  for 
its  dedication  to  greater  progress  and  social 
justice  for  your  people  and  the  peoples  of 
our  hemisphere.  We  of  the  United  States 
admire  these  goals  you  have  set  not  only  for 
yourselves,  but  we  appreciate  them  as  great 
objectives  for  all  of  your  people. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  that  you  join 
me  in  a  toast  to  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  Colombia,  to  Mrs.  Lopez,  and  to  the  people 


of  Colombia.  May  our  two  countries  always 
walk  together  in  a  mutual  confidence  and 
respect  and  may  our  historic  friendship  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  these  noble 
goals  of  mankind — justice,  peace,  and  free- 
dom. 

President  Lopez 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
State,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Six 
years  ago,  a  few  hours  before  man  first  set 
foot  on  the  moon,  another  President  of  Co- 
lombia, Dr.  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo,  then  the 
guest  of  President  Richard  Nixon,  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  in  this  very  room.  The 
dream  cherished  for  centuries  by  poets  and 
fiction  writers  was  brought  to  reality  by 
American  science  and  technology.  We  had 
evidently  reached  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Today,  when  the  United  States  is  prepar- 
ing the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  it  seems  fitting  to 
ask  which  of  the  two  events  constitutes  a 
greater  contribution  to  Western  civilization. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  process  that  led  to 
the  French  Revolution.  It  carried  the  seeds 
of  the  Constitution  of  Philadelphia,  which 
has  been  so  often  imitated  over  the  last  two 
centuries. 

The  space  feat,  repeated  later  by  other 
nations,  is  a  source  of  controversy  sur- 
rounded by  ever-diminishing  admiration. 
Few  would  disagree,  however,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  Philadelphia  has  been  one  of 
the  key  elements  in  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial progress  of  this  great  nation. 

In  the  view  of  the  distinguished  English 
historian  James  Bryce,  the  two  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  field 
of  political  organization  are  the  written  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  un- 
written set  of  rules  known  as  the  British 
Constitution.  Both  have  withstood  the  test 
of  time. 

In  an  era  when  people's  admiration  tends 
to  be  easily  captivated  by  material  accom- 
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plishments  and  much  emphasis  given  to  the 
gap  between  the  pace  of  technological  prog- 
ress and  the  slow  pace  of  social  and  human 
science,  it  is  worth  noting  the  foresight  of 
the  Founding  Fathers.  With  profound  in- 
sight into  the  legal  matters  of  their  day, 
they  created  the  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  different  world  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
equality  will  be  with  you  in  spirit  during 
the  commemoration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  A  rendezvous — to  be  present 
on  that  historical  occasion — would  be  per- 
haps out  of  order.  The  opportunity  given  to 
us  by  the  encounter  should  transcend  the 
formalities  of  protocol. 

We  should  reflect  upon  the  achievements 
of  the  past  and  meditate  upon  freedom  in 
general  and  the  state  of  freedom  in  our  con- 
tinent in  particular. 

The  future  of  humanity  is  intimately 
linked  to  the  question  of  freedom.  The  his- 
tory of  civilization,  as  we  have  known  it,  is 
one  of  continuous  ascent  toward  attainment 
of  that  freedom — religious  freedom,  freedom 
of  dissent,  freedom  to  assemble,  freedom  to 
claim  for  better  working  conditions,  and  in 
recent  years,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  from  unemployment. 

These  values,  which  have  become  common- 
place, have  ceased  to  be  commonplace  at  a 
time  when  liberty  suffers  an  eclipse  within 
our  own  continent.  But  just  listing  them,  we 
can  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  disentangle 
the  knot  of  very  often  contradictory  rights; 
for  economic  freedom  is  not  always  com- 
patible with  the  freedom  from  poverty  or 
from  unemployment,  and  an  unlimited  free- 
dom to  employ  will  tend  to  hinder  labor's 
conquests. 

Very  often  other  economic  systems  led 
people,  particularly  the  young,  to  believe  that 
freedom  as  a  value  must  give  way  to  the 
demands  of  economic  life.  Without  forgetting 
the  obvious  difficulties,  we  must  double  our 
efforts  to  see  that  the  next  generation  will 
not  have  to  barter  freedom  of  spirit  for 
shelter  from  economic  hardship. 

This  is  at  least  the  case  of  my  country. 
Although  it  is  true  that  we  don't  cling  to  any 


specific  form  of  social  system  and  even  less 
to  any  foreign  model  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  seek  a  better  redistribution  of  our  in- 
come through  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams such  as  tax,  agrarian,  and  educational 
reforms,  there  is  nonetheless  something  upon 
which  we  cannot  compromise.  That  is  the 
quality  of  our  life  and  therefore  the  right 
to  think  our  own  thoughts  and  dream  our 
own  dreams. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
meeting  will  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing which  I  already  anticipate  between 
our  two  countries,  also  that  we  will  find  a 
sense  of  partnership  within  a  legal  system 
based  on  impersonal  and  abstract  rules 
within  which  there  will  always  be  the  right 
to  dissent. 

I  have  spoken  on  other  questions  about 
our  own  joint  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
this  hemisphere.  Going  further  now,  I  bring 
to  your  attention  something  that  has  been 
outlined  in  the  past  but  which  has  recently 
acquired  growing  importance;  namely,  that 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  world  of 
spiritual  freedom  is  a  task  which  demands 
economic  sacrifices.  The  sacrifices  concern 
everyone  equally  but  mainly  those  who  can 
make  them. 

Colombia  has  recognized  this  not  only  with 
words  but  with  deeds.  We  have  given,  for 
example,  preferential  treatment  to  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador,  relatively  less  developed  coun- 
tries within  the  subregional  Andean  Pact. 
We  have  promptly  approved  the  increase  in 
our  share  of  the  capital  subscriptions  for 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  have  also  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank 
in  order  to  provide  financial  support  for  the 
former  European  possessions  in  the  area. 

In  every  international  forum,  we  have 
sought  an  understanding  between  producers 
and  consumers,  trading  off  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  coffee  and  sugar,  windfall  gains 
for  permanent  stability. 

As  of  the  next  U.S.  fiscal  year,  we  will 
forgo  any  further  loans  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Considering  the 
fact  that  our  export  earnings  are  sufficient 
for   our   balance-of-payments   requirements, 
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we  feel  that  the  resources  released  thereby 
can  be  more  useful  to  needier  countries. 

This  contribution,  however  modest,  is  in 
accordance  with  our  means.  It  is,  nonethe- 
less, tangible  evidence  that  Colombia  is  ready 
and  willing  to  bear  its  share  of  its  humani- 
tarian obligations,  following  thus  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  United  States  in  the  postwar 
era  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  massive  resources  from  one  na- 
tion were  destined  to  benefit  nonnationals. 

The  Marshall  plan  turned  the  defeated  into 
victors  with  the  help  of  the  country  which, 
having  suffered  less  material  damages,  was 
in  a  position,  if  so  desired,  to  impose  its 
will  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

From  a  Latin  American  point  of  view,  the 
new  Trade  Act  of  the  United  States  is  not 
without  shortcomings,  among  other  reasons, 
because  of  the  discriminatory  treatment 
given  to  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  Neverthe- 
less, it  contains  positive  provisions  that  favor 
a  lowering  of  tariffs,  which  should  benefit  the 
developing  countries.  Let's  hope  that  it  will 
be  implemented  in  the  spirit  of  liberalization 
of  trade  rather  than  that  of  narrowminded 
protectionism. 

Colombia  has  applied  for  membership  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  hopes,  also,  that  these  negotiations  will 
provide  a  new  scope  for  our  foreign  trade. 
Not  in  vain  did  we  treble  our  sales  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  world  in  the  last  five 
years  through  the  diversification  of  our  own 
exports  and  the  widening  of  markets  for 
Colombian  products  in  Latin  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States. 

Although  I  am  not  here  as  a  spokesman 
for  other  Latin  American  nations,  this  is 
an  appropriate  occasion  to  underline  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  at 
so-called  summit  meetings  among  neighbor- 
ing countries  and  add  a  few  of  my  own 
vintage. 

In  the  past,  the  relationship  between  our 
two  subcontinents  has  tended  to  reflect  an 
American  campaign  slogan  or  a  unilateral 
definition  of  policy,  suitable  perhaps  for  do- 
mestic political  purposes  but  totally  unre- 
lated to  Latin  American  aspirations. 

Neither   "the   big   stick,"   nor   "the   good 


neighbor,"  nor  "the  low  profile,"  nor  "the 
benign  neglect"  satisfy  us,  because  of  their 
one-sided  connotation.  What  is  required  is  a 
new  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  jointly  formulated  by 
both  parties  according  to  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 

For  this  we  already  have  a  forum  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  an  or- 
ganization to  present  coherently  our  common 
points  of  view  through  the  recently  estab- 
lished Latin  American  economic  system, 
SELA. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  nation  which, 
through  the  years,  has  been  capable  of  or-  J 
ganizing  the  American  Union,  starting  with 
states  so  dissimilar  in  their  origin  as  were 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  latecomers  such 
as  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  must  have  an  equal 
capacity  to  conciliate  with  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system,  a  community  of  forces,  without 
disregarding  the  particular  features  of  each 
state  and  their  freedom  to  select  their  own 
economic  structure. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  our  continent 
that  while  Europe  is  creating  instruments 
of  economic  cooperation  that  don't  imply 
political  obligations,  such  as  the  Lome  Con- 
vention, we  should  still  stumble  on  the  same 
difficulties  or  perhaps  more  serious  ones 
than  those  we  encountered  40  or  60  years 
ago. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Colombia  sponsored 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  against  Cuba,  re- 
gardless of  our  ideological  differences.  The 
record  of  failures  of  this  type  of  measure  is 
still  fresh  in  our  minds — Ethiopia,  Spain, 
Rhodesia,  and  others — while  we  cannot  re- 
call any  example  which  has  been  successful. 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  where  the  sanctions 
were  not  applied,  neither  by  European  na- 
tions nor  by  some  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  would  have  been  fooling  ourselves 
if  we  pretended  to  continue  believing  in  their 
effectiveness,  when  the  United  States  itself 
was  allowing  its  multinational  corporations 
located  in  countries  which  were  not  pledged 
to  sanctions  to  supply  the  Caribbean  island 
with  the  capital  and  the  know-how  for  prod- 
ucts which  we  ourselves  were  already  pro- 
ducing. 
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It  has  been  a  realistic  step  on  the  part  of 
President  Ford's  Administration  to  adopt  its 
own  line  of  conduct  toward  Cuba  while  ab- 
staining from  the  attempt  to  influence  the 
decision  of  others  on  this  matter. 

A  treaty  that  binds  Colombia  and  the 
United  States  guarantees  free  passage 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  warships 
and  supply  vessels  of  our  navy.  We  don't 
overstep  any  boundaries  when  we  raise  the 
issue  of  the  isthmus  here  or  elsewhere.  Co- 
lombia has  a  vital  interest  in  the  area  based 
on  geographical  as  well  as  historical  con- 
siderations which  have  been  recognized  both 
by  the  United  States  and  by  Panama. 

Taking  a  long-time  view,  we  consider  the 
canal  question  as  something  of  continental 
and  worldwide  interest.  The  far-reaching 
policy  of  understanding  at  the  hemispheric 
level  cannot  survive  if  permanently  jeopard- 
ized by  transit  incidents,  military  maneu- 
vers of  one  side  or  the  other,  student  pro- 
tests, and  symbolic  gestures  that  could  very 
well  one  day  start  a  bonfire  in  the  continent. 

With  due  respect  for  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
realistically  and  impartially  that  the  con- 
siderations that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  are  irrelevant  in  1975. 

The  preservation  of  unjust  situations  can 
never  be  our  ideal.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
spirit  which  moves  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  remove  causes  of  friction.  In  1972 
we  reached  an  agreement  concerning  the 
Roncador  and  Quita  Sueno  and  Serrana  out- 
croppings  in  the  Caribbean,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  modus  vivendi  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Colombia  in  1928. 

Recently,  Under  [Assistant]  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  has  insisted  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  If 
the  intention  is  to  terminate  this  modus  vi- 
vendi— admitting  that  reason  assisted  Co- 
lombia, owners  of  Spanish  titles,  before  the 
argument  of  a  so-called  exploitation  of  guano 
invoked  during  the  American  Civil  War — 
we  cannot  see  the  reason  for  consulting  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  determine 
if  third-party  rights  exist. 

A  transitory  modus  vivendi  is  ended  by 
defining  the  claims  of  subscribing  parts,  not 


by  having  one  of  these  become  a  spokesman 
for  the  interests  of  third  parties  which,  not 
having  been  part  of  the  initial  pact,  are  not 
affected  by  the  new  one. 

We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
need  for  a  consensus  in  international  rela- 
tions is  now  being  discussed.  This  is  also 
our  policy.  This  consensus  may  seek  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  or  to  help  to  bring  about 
a  new  order.  We  don't  believe  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  the  first  of  these 
alternatives  could  be  conceded.  At  present, 
countries  which  only  5,  10,  or  15  years  ago 
were  politically  dependent  now  have  their 
own  seats  at  the  bargaining  table.  They  come 
either  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
other  countries  afflicted  by  similar  problems. 

Is  there  anything  improper  in  the  emer- 
gence of  this  new  bargaining  power?  Colom- 
bia does  not  have  atomic  weapons,  exportable 
fuel  supplies,  or  large  stockpiles  of  grain 
to  enter  national  negotiations.  Yet  we  are 
not  surprised  when  nations  that  dispose  of 
such  assets  such  as  these  use  them  to  in- 
crease their  bargaining  position. 

Certain  historical  similarities  exist  be- 
tween the  postwar  era  in  which  we  live  and 
the  period  of  reconstruction  of  Europe  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  French  Emperor 
had  been  at  war  with  a  coalition  of  powers 
dissimilar  in  their  ideologies,  populations, 
economic  and  military  strength.  Two  Euro- 
pean statesmen  brought  forth  different  view- 
points in  their  attempt  to  build  a  lasting 
peace.  Whereas  Metternich  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  through  the  Holy 
Alliance,  Canning  moved  in  the  direction  of 
change  by  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  newly  created  Latin  American  Republics 
and  their  right  to  self-determination. 

Am  I  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  great 
turn  we  are  seeing  in  American  foreign 
policy  leans  toward  Canning's  philosophy? 
His  experience  of  liberalization  didn't  turn 
out  to  be  so  unfortunate.  Its  aftermath  coin- 
cided with  the  Victorian  era,  which  marked 
the  epitome  of  the  influence  of  the  British 
Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  Empire 
soon  after  Metternich  was  gone  became  the 
"sick  man"  of  Europe,  and  his  policy  of  the 
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spheres  of  influence  and  balance  of  power  be- 
gan to  crack  down,  giving  way  to  the  coming 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  world,  and 
America  in  particular,  is  eager  to  see 
whether  the  great  powers  are  willing  to 
undertake  or  accept  new  initiatives  without 
freezing  past  injustices  under  the  name  of 
peace. 

Colombia,  with  its  modest  resources,  is 
ready  to  support  the  United  States  in  spon- 
soring changes  and  in  acknowledging  new 
realities.  Let's  preserve  what  is  worth  being 
preserved,  and  let's  recognize  that  obsoles- 
cence of  what  has  to  be  replaced.  For  these 
we  claim  our  rights,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  ready  to  undertake  our  responsibil- 
ities and  our  commitments. 

A  toast  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Ford. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White   House   press   release   dated   September   26 

The  State  Visit  of  President  and  Mrs.  Alfonso 
Lopez  Michelsen  to  Washington  at  the  invitation  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Ford  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  serious  discussion  and  exchange  of  views 
with  respect  to  international,  regional  and  bilateral 
topics  of  interest. 

Accompanying  the  President  during  the  September 
25-26  visit  to  Washington  were  Colombian  Ambassa- 
dor and  Mrs.  Julio  Cesar  Turbay  Ayala,  Minister  of 
Finance  Rodrigo  Botero,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Rafael  Pardo,  Minister  of  Economic  Development 
Jorge  Ramirez,  Minister  of  Public  Works  Humberto 
Salcedo,  the  Mayors  of  Bogota  and  Cali,  and  the 
President's  two  sons,  Felipe  and  Alfonso  Lopez.  Sev- 
eral of  these  officials  were  accompanied  by  their 
wives.  The  visit  provided  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
their  United  States  counterparts  for  discussion  of 
problems  of  mutual  interest. 

President  Lopez,  in  his  conversations  with  Presi- 
dent Ford,  Vice  President  Rockefeller,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  examined  world  economic  and 
political  issues  in  detail.  They  discussed  prospects 
for  improved  international  economic  cooperation  in 
light  of  the  achievements  of  the  Seventh  Special 
Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  They  discussed 
the  special  problems  faced  by  Colombia  and  other 
developing  countries  in  the  hemisphere,  which,  be- 
cause they  are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  are  integrated  into  the  world  economy,  are 


also  greatly  affected  by  changes  in  the  international 
economic  conditions.  They  agreed  that  representa- 
tives of  their  governments  would  consult  further  as 
the  initiatives  stemming  from  the  Seventh  Special 
Session  unfold. 

The  Presidents  also  reviewed  global  problems  of 
security  and  opportunities  for  peace. 

Western  Hemisphere  issues  were  examined  in 
depth  and  with  equal  frankness.  President  Lopez 
explained  to  President  Ford  the  position  of  Colombia 
on  a  number  of  points.  He  emphasized  his  interest 
and  that  of  Latin  America  in  general  in  a  favorable 
outcome  to  the  present  Panama  Canal  negotiations. 
President  Ford  assured  President  Lopez  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  States  to  pursue  the  negotiations 
now  underway  with  Panama  in  good  faith  in  an 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  which  would  accom- 
modate the  interests  of  both  countries  in  the  Canal. 
President  Ford  confirmed  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  Colombia's  rights  in  the  Canal  under  the 
Urrutia-Thomson  Treaty.  He  expressed  determination 
to  consult  with  Colombia  at  an  appropriate  point  in 
the  negotiating  process  regarding  the  future  status 
of  those  rights. 

The  two  Presidents  and  their  advisors  also  dis- 
cussed the  United  States  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974, 
noted  that  technical  discussions  were  recently  held 
on  the  Act  in  Washington,  and  that  further  high- 
level  conversations  will  take  place  in  the  near  future 
with  regard  to  the  implications  of  the  Act  for  Colom- 
bia and  for  Latin  America  in  general.  President 
Lopez  stressed  the  importance  to  Latin  America  of 
greater  access  to  the  United  States  market. 

With  regard  to  ratification  of  the  Quita  Suefio 
Treaty,  the  two  Presidents  noted  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  just  held  public 
hearings,  and  President  Ford  assured  his  visitor  of 
continuing  Administration  support  for  early  ratifi- 
cation. 

Multilateral  negotiations  looking  toward  an  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  were  discussed  by  the  two 
Presidents  and  they  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of 
continuing  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  AID  program  of  bilateral  assistance  to  Colom- 
bia was  also  discussed.  The  substantive  achievements 
of  the  collaborative  program  over  prior  years  were 
noted  with  satisfaction.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that, 
as  Colombia  has  become  less  dependent  on  conces- 
sional external  financing,  the  AID  bilateral  program 
could  be  brought  to  an  orderly  phase-out,  and  that 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  two  governments  would 
work  out  a  plan  for  such  an  orderly  termination  of 
AID  assistance. 

The  visit  provided  an  opportunity  for  review  of 
the  status  of  completion  of  the  Inter- American  High- 
way through  construction  of  the  Darien  Gap  segment 
in  Colombia.  Progress  toward  related  control  of  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  in  Northern  Colombia  was  exam- 
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ined,  and  attendant  problems  were  reviewed.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  high-level  consultative  group  would 
meet  shortly  to  consider  questions  related  to  the 
Inter-American  Highway  in  the  region  of  the  Darien. 

International  narcotics  control  was  also  discussed, 
with  both  Presidents  emphasizing  their  recognition 
of  the  menace  posed  by  international  trafficking.  The 
leaders  of  both  countries  committed  themselves  to 
reinforced  joint  efforts  to  combat  and  eradicate  this 
evil. 

President  Ford  informed  President  Lopez  that 
funds  have  been  requested  to  reestablish  a  United 
States  Consulate  at  Barranquilla  on  the  North  Coast 
of  Colombia  and  that  he  would  pursue  this  matter 
is  necessary  with  the  Congress.  President  Lopez  ex- 
pressed his  agreement  and  pleasure. 

In  conclusion,  the  two  Chiefs  of  State  and  their 
idvisors  noted  the  increasing  degree  of  interdepend- 
;nce  which  characterizes  our  modern  world  and 
igreed  that  Colombia  and  the  United  States — two 
iemocratic  nations  which  share  many  values  and 
joals — should  seek  means  of  ever  greater  coopera- 
;ion  on  the  bilateral,  regional  and  international 
)lanes. 


President  Welcomes  Passage  of  Bill 
Modifying  Turkish  Arms  Embargo 

■Statement  by  President  Ford  J 

I  welcome  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of 
5.  2230,  which  provides  for  a  partial  lifting 
»f  the  embargo  on  U.S.  arms  for  Turkey, 
rhis  action  is  an  essential  first  step  in  the 
>rocess  of  rebuilding  a  relationship  of  trust 
md  friendship  with  valued  friends  and  allies 
n  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  congressional  vote  reflects  a  coopera- 
ive  effort  with  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  difficult  question  of 
"yprus  and  the  vital  task  of  restoring  sta- 
bility and  security  along  NATO's  strategi- 
ally  important  southern  flank. 

With  the  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo, 

1  Issued  on  Oct.  3   (text  from  White  House  press 
elease). 


I  intend  to  take  action  in  four  broad  areas 
in  the  weeks  ahead: 

First,  we  will  seek  to  rebuild  our  security 
relationship  with  Turkey  to  underscore  that 
Turkey's  membership  in  the  Western  alliance 
and  partnership  with  the  United  States  serve 
the  very  important  interest  of  both  nations. 

Second,  we  will  make  a  major  effort  to 
encourage  resumption  of  the  Cyprus  nego- 
tiations and  to  facilitate  progress  by  the 
parties  involved — Greece,  Turkey,  and  Cy- 
prus— toward  a  peaceful  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  this  dispute.  In  this  connection, 
we  will  fulfill  whatever  role  the  parties  them- 
selves want  us  to  play  in  achieving  a  settle- 
ment acceptable  to  all.  In  accordance  with 
S.  2230,  I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  within 
60  days  of  enactment  a  report  on  progress 
made  in  reaching  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Third,  the  Administration  will  intensify 
cooperation  with  appropriate  international 
humanitarian  agencies  to  find  ways  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  of  the  many  people  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  1974  hostilities.  The 
plight  of  these  unfortunate  people  makes 
progress  toward  solution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem all  the  more  important. 

Finally,  the  Administration  intends  to  pro- 
vide support  to  the  democratic  government 
of  Greece.  In  that  regard,  we  will  pursue  ef- 
forts to  help  that  country  overcome  its  cur- 
rent economic  and  security  problems.  Also, 
in  compliance  with  S.  2230,  I  will  submit 
within  60  days  my  recommendations  for  as- 
sistance to  Greece  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Our  goals  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  in 
the  months  ahead — to  help  the  parties  in- 
volved achieve  a  Cyprus  settlement,  to  re- 
build a  relationship  of  trust  and  friendship 
with  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  on  Cyprus  and  to  meet  Greece's 
needs  for  assistance — are  objectives  on 
which  we  all  can  agree.  Let  us  now  join  in 
working  together  to  achieve  them. 
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Department  Reviews  Recent  Developments  in  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Cuba 


Statement  by  William  D.  Rogers 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter -American  Affairs1 


I  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions to  testify  on  developments  in  the  evo- 
lution of  our  Cuba  policy  since  my  last  ap- 
pearance before  you,  on  June  11  of  this  year. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Let  me  lay  down  a  few  general  principles : 

— We  are  ready.  We  are  prepared  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  Cuba.  Hostility  is 
not  a  permanent  and  unalterable  part  of  our 
policy. 

— We  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  dialogue 
with  Cuba.  But  the  dialogue  must  be  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity. 

— The  process  to  this  end  must  be  direct 
discussion  between  the  parties.  We  will  not 
bargain  through  the  press  or  through  inter- 
mediaries. 

—We  are  prepared  to  engage  in  such  di- 
rect exchanges  without  preconditions  or 
ultimatum. 

— Resolution  of  the  problems  between  us 
will  not  be  easy  and  will  not  be  furthered  by 
calculated  offense  to  the  other  party. 

— We  cannot  put  aside  the  interests  of  a 
half-million    Cuban    refugees    to   whom    we 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  on  Sept.  23.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


have  given  asylum.  The  human  dimension  of 
our  relations  with  Cuba  is  at  the  top  of  our 
agenda. 

Nor    can    we    ignore    the    substantial 

claims  for  compensation  held  by  U.S.  na- ' 
tionals. 

— In  all  events,  our  negotiations  toward 
these  ends  must  be  sober  and  businesslike. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
reviewing  the  events  of  significance  in  U.S.- 
Cuban relations  since  my  last  appearance 
here.  These  are:  the  termination  of  manda- 
tory OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba  at  San 
Jose  (which  you  may  want  to  pursue  with 
your  former  colleague,  Ambassador  Bill 
Mailliard,  who  is  here  with  me) ,  our  lifting 
of  third-country  restrictions,  and  various 
developments  in  the  world  affecting  the 
emergent  U.S.-Cuban  dialogue,  as  well  as 
U.S.  and  Cuban  official  statements  and  ges- 
tures. 

I  discussed  at  length  the  multilateral  con- 
straints on  trade  with  Cuba  during  my  last 
appearance  before  your  subcommittees.  At 
that  time  I  said  we  wanted  to  clear  the 
multilateral  decks  of  this  issue  in  order  to 
remove  a  divisive  issue  and  restore  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Rio  Treaty.  This  was  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  July  in  a  manner  re- 
flecting a  healthy  consensus  of  opinion 
within  the  OAS. 

A  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  was 
held  July  16-26  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to 
consider  amendment  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty     of     Reciprocal     Assistance      (Rio 
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Treaty).  A  protocol  of  amendment  was 
signed  on  July  26.  The  key  amendment  was 
the  provision  that  a  vote  to  rescind  sanc- 
tions against  a  state  would  be  taken  by  a 
vote  of  an  absolute  majority  rather  than  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  as  is  required  by  the 
existing  Rio  Treaty.  These  amendments  are 
of  course  subject  to  ratification  and  will  be 
submitted  soon  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent. 

As  a  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  OAS 
Permanent  Council  meeting  held  in  San  Jose 
on  July  26,  the  OAS  Representatives  met  at 
the  16th  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  on  July  29,  serving 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  Rio 
Treaty.  The  delegations  of  Argentina,  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  Venezuela  cosponsored  a  draft 
resolution  which  solemnly  reaffirmed  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  and  left  parties 
to  the  Rio  Treaty  freedom  of  action  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  continue  to  desist 
from  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba. 

The  action  at  San  Jose  removed  an  anom- 
aly—the anomaly  of  mandatory  sanctions 
which  were  no  longer  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  OAS  members.  The  United 
States  saw  the  San  Jose  result  as  a  prac- 
tical diplomatic,  as  well  as  legally  sound, 
means  of  restoring  the  integrity  of  the  Rio 
Treaty.  Therefore  we  gave  our  support  to 
the  resolution  and  voted  in  favor  of  it  along 
with  15  other  OAS  members. 

Those  who  voted  against  were  Chile,  Para- 
guay, and  Uruguay.  Brazil  and  Nicaragua 
abstained.  All  the  other  nations— 16  in  all- 
voted  for  the  resolution.  It  is  now  in  effect. 
The  member  states  have  freedom  of  action 
either  to  continue  the  suspension  of  or  to 
reinstitute  commercial  and  diplomatic  ties 
with  Cuba. 

Lifting   U.S.   Third-Country   Constraints 

As  a  logical  and  practical  corollary  to  the 
termination  of  mandatory  OAS  sanctions  the 
U.S.  Government  on  August  21  announced 
modifications  of  those  aspects  of  our  Cuban 
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denial  policy  which  affect  other  countries. 
These  modifications  were: 

— To  grant  licenses  permitting  transac- 
tions between  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad  and 
Cuba  for  trade  in  foreign-made  goods  when 
those  subsidiaries  are  operating  in  countries 
where  local  law  or  policy  favors  trade  with 
Cuba.  Specific  licenses  continue  to  be  re- 
quired in  each  case,  and  they  will  remain 
subject  to  regulations  concerning  U.S.-origin 
parts,  components,  strategic  goods,  and  tech- 
nology. 

— To  permit  bunkering  in  the  United 
States  of  ships  of  third  countries  which  have 
carried  goods  to  or  from  Cuba. 

—To  end  the  denial  of  U.S.  bilateral  as- 
sistance to  countries  which  allow  their  ships 
or  aircraft  to  carry  goods  to  and  from  Cuba. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  has  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  the  provision  in  H.R. 
9005 2  which  gives  the  President  broader 
waiver  authority  to  provide  Public  Law  480 
title  I  food  sales  to  countries  which  trade 
with  Cuba.  Section  664  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  already  provides  the  necessary 
authority  to  waive  section  620(a)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  that  authority 
has  been  exercised  for  all  countries  that 
trade  or  may  wish  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

This  action  did  not  resolve  and  was  not 
put  forward  as  the  resolution  of  a  bilateral 
issue  with  Cuba.  As  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
made  clear,  bilateral  issues,  including  our 
own  direct-trade  ban,  will  be  subject  to  nego- 
tiations with  the  Cubans  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  This  was  basically  a  measure  to 
remove  a  recurrent  source  of  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  friendly  coun- 
tries both  in  this  hemisphere  and  overseas 
which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  never  ceased  to  trade  with 
Cuba.  The  termination  of  the  mandatory 
aspect  of  the  OAS  sanctions  at  San  Jose 
made  it  inconsistent  for  us  to  continue  to 


2  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  for  disaster  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  to  provide  for  overseas  distribu- 
tion and  production  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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apply  our  own  restrictions  to  third  countries 
that  trade  with  and  ship  to  Cuba. 


U.S. -Cuban   Bilateral  Relations 

While  our  vote  at  San  Jose  and  lifting 
third-country  sanctions  were  aimed  at  re- 
moving multilateral  problems  flowing  from 
our  Cuba  denial  policy,  they  were  favorably 
received  by  Cuba. 

On  our  side  Secretary  Kissinger  has  said 
that  we  are  prepared  to  start  a  dialogue  with 
Cuba  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  Once  such 
a  dialogue  is  in  progress,  we  can  better 
judge  what  possibilities  there  are  for  im- 
proving our  relationships. 

As  I  testified  last  time,  the  Administration 
does  not  commend  H.R.  6382.3  We  do  oppose 
it  because  it  would  dismantle  our  bilateral 
trade  constraints  automatically,  with  no 
quid  pro  quo  in  return.  The  executive  branch 
already  has  the  power  and  discretion  to  drop 
the  U.S.  trade  ban.  We  can  do  so  when  it  is 
timely.  We  do  not  need  additional  authority 
from  Congress. 

Would  some  other  legislation,  however,  be 
appropriate  as  a  prelude  to  executive  branch 
negotiations  with  Cuba?  As  I  have  indicated, 
we  do  favor  a  broader  waiver  authority 
under  P.L.  480,  title  I;  this  is  now  in  H.R. 
9005.  We  trust  that  legislation  will  commend 
itself  to  the  Congress. 

Beyond  that  we  see  no  particular  need  for 
Congress  to  go.  It  would  not  be  helpful  for 
the  Congress,  either  in  this  case  or  gener- 
ally, to  attempt  to  lay  down  binding  nego- 
tiating instructions  to  the  executive  branch 
which  would  provide  for  a  particular  se- 
quence which  the  two  sides  must  follow  in 
ironing  out  their  differences.  This  is  the  vice 
of  the  draft  legislation  which  would  provide 
that  the  trade  ban  be  automatically  dropped 
the  moment  we  have  assurances  that  the 
Cubans  are  prepared  to  "enter  into  direct 
negotiations"  on  compensation.  Such  a  for- 
mula is  too  precise.  In  addition,  it  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  important  human  di- 


■  A  bill   to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance   Act  of 
1961  with  respect  to  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 


mension  of  our  interest  in  Cuba. 

If  the  Congress  is  determined  to  speak  to 
the  issue,  we  suggest  that  it  do  so  in  a 
fashion  which  makes  clear  it  agrees  that  the 
process  of  improving  relations  must  be  re- 
ciprocal. It  should  not  prescribe  a  particular 
sequence  of  steps  and  actions.  And  it  should 
not  fail  to  take  into  account  the  totality  of 
interests  we  will  bring  to  the  table,  includ- 
ing family  visits,  just  compensation  for  the 
American  citizens  whose  property  has  been 
confiscated  by  the  Government  of  Cuba,  and 
a  variety  of  other  complex  questions  inher- 
ent in  the  process  of  improving  relations. 


Cuban  Support  of  Revolutionary  Activities 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  to  provide 
information  and  analysis  of  Cuban  involve- 
ment in  terrorist  and  revolutionary  activity 
in  Europe,  particularly  Portugal  and  France. 

Cuba  has  developed  a  highly  professional 
intelligence  system — DGI,  or  the  Directorate 
General  of  Intelligence.  It  works  outside 
Cuba.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  it  is  ulti- 
mately controlled  by  the  Cubans  themselves, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
service  cooperates  closely  with  the  Soviet 
KGB,  as  do  the  intelligence  services  of  other 
Communist  countries  allied  with  or  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  to  Portugal,  it  is  clear  that  Castro 
would  like  the  Communist  Party  in  Portugal 
to  succeed.  In  a  superficial  sense  it  would 
give  him  some  company — the  company  of 
those  who  achieved  power  themselves  and 
then  threw  in  their  lot  with  Moscow,  like 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Tito.  And  although  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Tito  have  adjusted  their  pos- 
ture differently  toward  Moscow,  they — as 
well  as  Castro — did  start  out  by  shaping  the 
revolution  their  own  ways.  One  can  specu- 
late that  Castro  envisages  a  leftist  or  "So- 
cialist" Portugal  veering  toward  communism 
as  giving  him  a  Latin  comrade  in  the  "So- 
cialist" world;  but  as  demonstrated  by  the 
elections  last  April  and  by  the  more  recent 
anti-Communist  demonstrations,  popular 
support  for  a  Cuban-style  regime  is  low. 

As  for  France,  the  "Carlos  affair"  in  Paris 
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and  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  three  Cuban 
diplomats  from  France,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  a  murky  business.  I  doubt  if  I  can  make 
any  useful  new  comment.  But  lest  the  Carlos 
affair  be  given  undue  significance,  I  should 
state  as  a  general  proposition  that  we  do  not 
think  that  Cuba  is  playing  a  major,  or  even 
significant,  role  in  encouraging  terrorism  in 
Europe.  Cuba's  conclusion  of  an  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  against  hijacking 
implies  a  commitment  against  terrorism  as 
an  instrument  of  political  struggle,  however 
useful  terrorism  may  have  seemed  at  an 
earlier  stage.  The  hijacking  agreement  was 
an  important  step  forward.  Cuba  has  car- 
ried it  out  scrupulously. 


Cuba  and  Puerto  Rican  Nationalism 

I  suggested  earlier  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  to  the  reciprocal  improvement  of 
relations  with  Cuba  at  this  stage  is  the 
achievement  of  mutual  respect  and  obliga- 
tion. This  is  a  phrase  used  with  deliberation 
and  care  in  Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  in 
Houston  on  March  1  of  this  year.  If  I  can 
elaborate  on  this  statement,  I  would  say 
that  if  Cuba  wants  to  normalize  its  relation- 
ship with  us,  Cuba  should  indicate  this  in 
deeds  as  well  as  words. 

There  is  the  matter  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  freely  chosen  to 
organize  their  own  government  in  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States.  Millions  of 
Puerto  Ricans  live  in  the  continental  United 
States.  A  few  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  like  to  be  independent;  most  would 
not. 

Why  does  Cuba  continue  to  agitate  for 
Puerto  Rican  independence  and  lobby  for  it 
at  the  United  Nations  when  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  rejected  it  by  a  free  vote, 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  right  of  self- 
determination?  It  has  been  said  that  the 
"Cuban  George  Washington,"  Jose  Marti, 
once  described  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  as  two 
wings  of  the  same  bird.  The  implication  of 
this  is  evidently  that  as  goes  Cuba,  so  goes 
Puerto  Rico. 

But    the    cases    are    not    the    same.    The 


United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  created 
a  new  association,  by  free  choice.  We  do  not 
believe  that  merely  because  both  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  separated  from  Spain  at 
the  same  time  that  Cuba  has  any  special 
rights  or  responsibilities  to  advise  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  about  their  true  aspi- 
rations three-quarters  of  a  century  later. 
Rather,  we  regard  this  as  unwarranted  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Puerto  Rico  and  an  effort  to 
substitute  the  will  of  Havana  for  the  free 
choice  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  state  again  that 
we  have  put  a  policy  of  permanent  hostility 
behind  us.  We  are  ready  to  begin  a  dialogue 
with  Cuba.  Because  of  the  complexity  and 
delicacy  of  the  issues  that  must  be  resolved, 
the  support  and  understanding  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  is  particu- 
larly important.  Let  us  see  what  emerges 
from  the  coming  dialogue.  The  Administra- 
tion, in  turn,  will  continue  to  consult  with 
Congress  on  developments  in  our  Cuba  policy. 


Guidelines  Explained  for  Testimony 
to  House  Intelligence  Committee 

Statement  by  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management 1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  to- 
day to  explain  the  guidelines  that  have  been 
established  for  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  giving  testimony  to  this  committee 
or  its  staff. 

In  a  memorandum  which  I  signed  on 
September  22,  a  copy  of  which  is  available 
to  the  committee,  I  set  forth  three  require- 
ments. They  are: 

— State  Department  officials  are  to  de- 
cline, by  order  of  the  President,  to  discuss 
classified  material. 


1  Made  before  the  House  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence on  Sept.  25  (text  from  press  release  504). 
The  transcript  of  the  hearing  will  be  published  by 
the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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— The  Department  of  State  insists  that  a 
State  Department  representative  be  present 
during  the  interviews.  Should  the  inter- 
viewees wish  to  be  represented  by  their  own 
legal  counsel,  the  State  Department  repre- 
sentative will  be  in  addition  to  that  private 
legal  counsel. 

— The  interviewees  are  to  decline,  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  give  informa- 
tion which  would  disclose  options  considered 
by  or  recommended  to  more  senior  officers 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

Let  me  first  address  the  question  of  classi- 
fied material.  As  the  committee  is  aware, 
the  President  has  directed  that,  pending 
resolution  of  the  dispute  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  this  committee  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  declassification  and  release 
of  classified  information,  members  of  the 
executive  branch  are  prohibited  from  fur- 
nishing classified  information  to  the  com- 
mittee. Naturally,  all  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  bound  by  this  decision. 

The  other  two  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Department  are  based  on  principles  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  employees  and 
operations  of  the  Department.  It  is  not,  at 
this  point,  clear  to  me  that  we  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  members  of  this  committee 
disagree  on  these  principles.  If  there  is  dis- 
agreement, I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  clearly 
understand  the  issues  over  which  we  are  at 
odds. 

Let  me  therefore  state  at  the  outset  what 
we  believe  those  principles  to  be. 

First,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  myself — as  it  was  with  our  prede- 
cessors— to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service.  These  people  constitute  a 
highly  professional  organization,  an  organi- 
zation that  must  have  a  sense  of  cohesion 
and  loyalty.  And  that  loyalty  runs  down 
from  the  Secretary  to  all  of  his  subordinates, 
just  as  it  runs  upward. 

Second,  it  is  also  our  responsibility  to 
oppose  steps  that  would  imperil  the  ability 
of  the  Department  of  State  effectively  to 
formulate  and  conduct  foreign  policy. 

As    to    the    first    point   of    principle — the 


confidential  and  orderly  operation  of  the 
policymaking  process  itself — it  is  our  belief 
that  for  this  process  to  operate,  all  relevant 
officials  must  have  unqualified  freedom  to 
discuss,  debate,  develop,  and  recommend 
various  policy  options.  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  this  both  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  as  essential  to  an 
effective  policy-formulation  process. 

But  this  process  cannot  work  in  practice 
if  it  has  to  take  place  in  public  or  if  those 
involved  must  expect  that  their  advice  and 
recommendations  will  be  scrutinized  and 
criticized  after  the  fact.  Under  these  circum- 
stances candid  advice  cannot  be  assured ;  the 
policymaker  will  have  to  discount  opinions 
to  the  extent  he  believes  they  are  tailored 
with  a  view  to  public  exposure.  Nor  can  we 
permit  a  situation  to  develop  in  which  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  are  reluctant  to  ex- 
press opinions  freely  because  they  fear  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  public  criticism,  ridi- 
cule, or  punishment  for  advocacy  of  a  course 
of  action  which  might  at  the  moment  be 
unpopular  but  which  they  believe  to  be  in 
the  long-range  national  interest.  Nor  can  we 
permit  a  situation  to  develop  in  which  others 
would  be  tempted  to  play  to  the  grandstand 
by  advocating  policies  simply  because  they 
have  popular  appeal. 

This  is  far  from  a  hypothetical  issue.  To 
cite  a  single  example,  the  Foreign  Service 
and  the  Department  of  State  were  torn 
apart  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's 
over  an  issue  that  raised  some  of  the  same 
concerns  that  are  before  us  today:  the  abil- 
ity of  Foreign  Service  officers  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  and  their  other  superiors  their* 
candid  advice,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  advice  will  remain  confidential.  The 
events  of  those  years  not  only  injured  indi- 
viduals but  also  did  significant  damage  to 
the  process  by  which  foreign  policy  is  made. 
Who  can  be  certain  how  many  recommenda- 
tions during  the  years  that  followed  were 
colored  by  memories  of  those  experiences? 

As  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment, the  principal  official  responsible  for 
the  personnel  of  the  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service,  I  have  an  obligation  to  see 
that  the  Department  of  State  never  again 
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faces  such  a  circumstance.  I  know  that  I 
have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  the  full 
support  of  Secretary  Kissinger  as  I  carry 
out  that  obligation. 

The  second  point  of  principle  is  that  of 
"executive  responsibility"  for  policy.  It  is 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  immediate 
principal  advisers  who  are  responsible  for 
determining  the  basic  questions  of  policy. 
And  it  is  the  Secretary  and  his  principal 
advisers  who  are,  and  must  be,  accountable 
for  the  decisions  they  make  and  the  actions 
-hey  authorize.  Thus,  just  as  we  must  pre- 
serve the  confidentiality  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  so  must  we  preserve  the  ac- 
countability of  the  decisionmaker.  It  is  there- 
fore those  who  bear  responsibility  for  policy 
-rather  than  junior  and  middle-grade  For- 
eign Service  officers — who  should  be  held 
iccountable  for  it. 

If  senior  officials  are  responsible — as  we 
)elieve  they  must  be — they  alone  should  be 
he  ones  to  describe,  explain,  and  defend 
heir  decisions.  Thus,  once  the  issue  of  clas- 
sified information  is  resolved,  we  will  be 
)repared  to  permit  policy-level  officials  to 
tppear  before  this  committee  to  discuss  the 
nain  considerations  that  were  taken  into 
iccount  in  formulating  the  policies  finally 
lecided  upon  as  well  as  intelligence  informa- 
ion  relating  to  the  specific  questions  before 
his  committee.  The  Department  will  also  be 
villing  to  make  available  to  the  committee, 
is  we  have  in  the  past,  State  Department 
ntelligence  officers  to  discuss  the  facts  con- 
erning  the  intelligence  situation  surround- 
ng  the  events  under  examination  by  the 
ommittee.  But  we  would  not  want  any  offi- 
ial  who  does  appear  to  respond  to  questions 
lesigned  to  associate  any  particular  indi- 
vidual with  any  particular  course  of  action 
>r  recommendation.  The  sanctity  of  the  pri- 
acy  of  internal  debate,  discussion,  personal 
'iews,  and  recommendations  must,  we  be- 
ieve,  be  preserved. 

Finally,  we  also  have  insisted  on  a  third 
imitation  for  the  protection  of  our  em- 
ployees: a  State  Department  representative 
lust  be  present  during  the  interview  of  any 
ubordinate  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
tient  to  provide  advice  to  the   interviewee 


on  the  application  of  the  existing  guidelines 
and,  in  the  case  of  informal  interviews, 
where  no  formal  record  is  kept,  to  help  note 
and  remember  the  points  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  differences  over 
classified  information  can  be  resolved,  the 
Department  is  prepared  to  be  cooperative  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  committee  for  in- 
formation. We  have  an  obligation  and  a  duty 
to  do  so.  But  I  also  have  another  obligation 
and  duty  to  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service:  to  assure 
them  the  freedom  and  protection  they  need 
and  must  have  if  they  are  to  give  the  De- 
partment— and  the  country— their  best. 


Policy  on  Private  Humanitarian  Aid 
to  Viet-Nam  Discussed 

Following  is  a  joint  State-Treasury-Com- 
merce statement  made  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  September  9  by  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.1 

I  am  Robert  H.  Miller,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs.  I  am  appearing  today  jointly  with 
my  colleagues  Mr.  James  B.  Clawson,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  En- 
forcement, Operations,  and  Tariff  Affairs, 
and  Mr.  Rauer  H.  Meyer,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Export  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  statement  reflects 
the  joint  views  of  all  three  Departments. 
We  are  pleased  to  appear  today  to  review 
the  Administration's  position  on  private  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  Viet-Nam  supplied 
within  the  context  of  the  export  and  foreign 
assets  controls  presently  in  force  against 
both  North  and  South  Viet-Nam. 

Let  me  first  review  a  bit  of  background. 
In  1958  an  embargo  was  imposed  over  U.S. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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exports  to  "Communist-controlled  areas  of 
Viet-Nam."  When  South  Viet-Nam  fell  under 
Communist  control  in  April  1975,  export 
control  regulations  in  force  against  the  Com- 
munist-controlled part  of  the  country  in  ef- 
fect were  automatically  extended  to  all  of 
Viet-Nam. 

The  Foreign  Assets  Control  Regulations 
were  first  applied  to  North  Viet-Nam  on  May 
5,  1964,  in  the  light  of  the  continued  North 
Vietnamese  military  attacks  against  the 
former  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  At  the  same 
time,  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Viet-Nam,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet-Nam  Red 
Cross  were  listed  as  "specifically  designated 
nationals"  under  the  regulations,  on  a  de- 
termination that  they  acted  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  authorities  exercising  control  over 
North  Viet-Nam. 

The  licensing  policy  in  general,  under  both 
the  Treasury  and  Commerce  regulations  in 
the  period  prior  to  the  fall  of  Saigon,  was 
to  deny  licenses  for  shipments  to  North  Viet- 
Nam  or  to  areas  controlled  by  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Viet-Nam;  i.e.,  the  Viet  Cong.  An  exception 
to  this  denial  policy  was  granted  toward  the 
end  of  1966  for  a  limited  amount  of  funds 
from  private  sources  to  be  used  to  purchase 
foreign-origin  medical  supplies  for  civilian 
relief  work  in  North  Viet-Nam  and  Viet 
Cong-controlled  areas.  It  was  hoped  that 
there  would  be  impartial  observation  when 
the  goods  arrived  to  assure  that  supplies 
would  be  used  solely  for  civilian  relief  and 
that  the  relief  program  might  develop  chan- 
nels through  which  assistance  could  be  for- 
warded to  American  prisoners  of  war.  How- 
ever, the  program  was  discontinued  in  Febru- 
ary 1967  when  it  became  clear  that  North 
Viet-Nam  refused  to  admit  impartial  ob- 
servers. 

With  regard  to  export  controls,  during  the 
time  the  embargo  policy  has  been  in  effect, 
either  for  North  Viet-Nam  alone  or  for  the 
rest  of  the  area,  there  were  few  applications 
for  licenses  to  make  humanitarian  shipments 
prior  to  1971.  However,  in  1969  authoriza- 
tion was  sought  for  the  supply  of  some  gen- 
eral-purpose antibiotics  and  syringes  for  the 


Viet  Cong.  This  was  denied  because  there 
was  no  way  to  insure  that  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion would  not  be  used  to  support  the  war 
effort  of  the  Communist  forces.  At  that  time, 
any  application  or  inquiry  that  was  made 
would  have  been  reviewed  carefully  to  de- 
termine the  likelihood  that  the  goods  would 
be  used  for  other  than  civilian  medical  or 
charitable  purposes. 

Since  1971,  several  applications  for  North 
Viet-Nam  have  been  approved  because  the 
commodities  were  specialized  enough  and 
contacts  by  the  donors  with  the  consignees 
were  such  that  the  likelihood  of  diversion  . 
from  civilian  purposes  was  considered  mini- 
mal. Examples  of  goods  approved  were  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  cardiac  surgery,  neuro- 
surgery, and  related  postoperative  care; 
equipment  for  an  enzymology  laboratory; 
intrauterine  devices  for  a  clinic;  gift  parcel 
of  clothing,  teabags,  and  raisins;  ear,  nose,  i 
and  throat  equipment. 

Applications  were  denied  for  instruments 
or  equipment  intended  for  unidentified  scien- 
tific research  in  North  Viet-Nam  because  the 
transactions  could  not  be  related  to  medical 
or  charitable  purposes.  A  request  for  advice 
as  to  possible  licensing  action  was  received 
in  1974  regarding  a  transaction  whereby  a 
U.S.  firm  would  sell  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  building  materials  to  a  foreign  firm 
for  a  UNICEF  [United  Nations  Children's 
Fund]  school-building  project  in  North  Viet- 
Nam.  It  was  decided  this  proposal  did  not 
qualify  as  an  exemption  to  the  embargo  be- 
cause the  transaction  was  commercial  in 
nature  rather  than  private  nonprofit  assist- 
ance and  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction 
so  far  exceeded  the  level  of  U.S.  humani- 
tarian assistance  theretofore  given. 

When  Phnom  Penh  and  Saigon  fell  in  April 
1975,  our  economic  controls  were  extended 
to  Cambodia  and  South  Viet-Nam.  As  I  have 
testified  earlier  before  this  committee,  the 
purpose  of  these  controls  is  to  deny  to  the 
present  regimes  the  use  of  Cambodian  and 
South  Vietnamese  assets  held  in  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  them  from  extracting 
under  duress  from  private  Cambodian  and 
Vietnamese  nationals  their  assets  in  the 
United  States ;  to  keep  Cambodian  and  Viet- 
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namese  assets  in  the  United  States  frozen 
for  possible  use  in  the  satisfaction  of  pri- 
vate claims  of  American  citizens  for  losses  of 
property  in  those  areas,  pending  further  de- 
terminations to  be  made  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture U.S.  relationships  with  those  countries; 
and  to  deny  these  countries  the  benefits  of 
trading  with  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  we  re- 
ceived several  license  applications  from  pri- 
vate agencies  to  authorize  shipments  of  as- 
sistance to  Viet-Nam.  The  fighting  in  South 
Viet-Nam  was  reaching  a  climax  in  that 
period,  and  action  on  the  applications  was 
therefore  temporarily  delayed.  In  July,  sev- 
eral applications  to  send  strictly  humani- 
tarian items  were  approved.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  other  applications  involv- 
ing equipment  more  of  an  economic  assist- 
ance nature  were  not  approved. 

These  latest  decisions  have  been  made 
within  the  context  of  the  Administration's 
stated  policy  that  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding reconstruction  aid  to  the  present  re- 
gimes in  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  has  passed 
to  those  countries  which  assisted  those  re- 
gimes to  come  to  power  by  force  of  arms  but 
that  we  are  prepared  to  consider  requests  for 
humanitarian  assistance  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Humanitarian  aid  is  construed  as  be- 
ing limited  to  items  traditionally  considered 
to  be  of  humanitarian  character,  such  as 
medical  supplies,  drugs,  food,  school  equip- 
ment, and  school  supplies.2  It  is  anticipated 
that  in  each  case  in  which  a  license  is  is- 
sued, the  humanitarian  agencies  providing 
the  supplies  will  carry  out  end-use  checks 
through  their  resident  or  visiting  personnel. 

We  have  thus  recently  licensed  the  ship- 
ment of  medical  supplies,  foodstuffs,  school 
supplies,  and  pediatric  drugs  to  North  and 
South  Viet-Nam.  Simultaneously,  we  denied 
a  license  to  ship  drilling  machines,  lathes, 
electric  furnaces,  and  similar  industrial  items 
to  Viet-Nam.  While  this  machinery  was  said 
to  be  intended  to  be  used  to  produce  surgi- 
cal prosthetic  appliances,  it  was  quite  clear 

2  cf.  articles  23,  55,  et  al,  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War,  6  U.N.T.S.  3516.  [Footnote  in  original.] 


that  the  machinery  was  of  an  industrial 
character  and  could  be  used  to  produce  all 
sorts  of  commodities. 

We  also  denied  an  application  to  ship 
machinery  to  produce  wood  screws,  metal 
button  blanks,  and  berets.  This  machinery 
was  said  to  be  intended  for  use  in  coopera- 
tive workshops.  A  significant  amount  of 
North  Viet-Nam's  industrial  output  comes 
from  cooperative  workshops,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  shipment  was  for  economic 
assistance  purposes  rather  than  strictly  hu- 
manitarian purposes.  To  the  extent  these 
workshops  may  employ  some  handicapped 
workers,  there  is  a  charitable  aspect,  but 
it  is  basically  true  that  the  manufacture  of 
screws,  clothing,  and  buttons  is  an  industrial 
undertaking  and  does  not  qualify  as  tradi- 
tional humanitarian  assistance. 

In  addition,  we  have  disapproved  shipments 
of  agricultural  implements  and  fishing  equip- 
ment because  these,  too,  were  felt  to  be  eco- 
nomic in  nature.  The  exception  for  such 
equipment  that  was  authorized  in  1973  was 
made  in  the  relatively  hopeful  atmosphere 
that  existed  in  the  months  following  the 
signing  of  the  Paris  agreements. 

As  to  the  future,  we  will  continue  to  look 
at  all  requests  for  private  humanitarian  as- 
sistance on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  light  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  proposed  assistance,  and  the 
attitudes  and  actions  of  both  North  and 
South  Viet-Nam. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Special  Appropriations  for  Assistance  to  Refugees 
From  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  6894.  S.  Rept.  94-138.  May  15,  1975. 
4  pp. 

Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of  1975.  Report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  accompany  H.R.  5522;  H.  Rept. 
94-295;  June  14,  1975;  22  pp.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  accompany  H.R.  5522; 
S.  Rept.  94-269;  July  9,  1975;  16  pp. 
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U.S.  Repeats  Veto  of  U.N.  Admission 
of  North  and  South  Viet-Nam 

Folloiving  are  statements  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  P.  Moynihan  made  in  ple- 
nary session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  September  19  and  in  the  Security  Council 
on  September  26  and  30. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN, 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,   SEPTEMBER   19 

USUN    press    release   98   dated    September   19 

The  recent  admission  of  three  new  mem- 
ber states  has  moved  the  United  Nations 
still  closer  to  the  goal  of  universality.  The 
United  States  has  warmly  welcomed  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Mozambique,  the  Republic 
of  Cape  Verde,  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. May  their  membership  contribute  to 
their  prosperity,  happiness,  and  independ- 
ence and  to  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of 
our  Assembly. 

Let  me  also  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States  is  ready  for  the  admission 
of  all  qualified  states  not  now  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  As  the  goal  of  univer- 
sality comes  nearer  and  nearer,  our  hopes 
for  universality  intensify. 

Unhappily,  though,  there  are  those  fully 
qualified  whose  admission  is  being  denied  for 
political  motives.  The  United  States  is  not 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  two  Vietnam- 
ese states,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  their  admission  as  part  of  a  practice  of 
selective  admissions  by  which  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  excluded.  For  this  reason,  the 
United  States  has  abstained  on  the  proposal 
that  the  Security  Council  should  again  con- 
sider the  applications  of  the  two  Viet-Nams.1 

We  have  had  no  objection  to  the  usual 
practice  of  discussing  the  admission  of  new 


members,  that  item,  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. However,  we  do  think  that  the  Assembly 
has  not  acted  wisely,  perhaps,  in  departing 
from  the  longstanding  tradition  that  only 
representatives  of  member  states  are  en- 
titled to  speak  in  plenary  as  against  appro- 
priate committees. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  final  remark.  The 
distinguished  Representative  of  Albania  has 
just  extended  his  comments  on  the  subject 
of  admission  of  the  Viet-Nams  to  indicate  his 
strong  disapproval  of  the  admission  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  And  he  called  attention  in 
his  remarks  to  what  he  judges  to  have  been 
the  previous  practice  of  the  United  States 
in  blocking,  through  the  veto,  the  admission 
of  new  members.  I  should  like,  with  great 
respect  to  the  distinguished  delegate,  to  sug- 
gest that  he  has  got  his  superpowers  mixed 
up.  It  is  the  superpower  that  styles  itself 
Socialist  that  has  done  the  blocking  in  the 
past.  We,  the  superpower  that  styles  itself 
non-Socialist,  have,  alas,  never  exercised  that 
power  until  just  most  recently  and  with 
great  regret.  I  would  caution  the  distin- 
guished delegate  not  to  let  opportunities  of 
that  kind  pass  him  by.  They  don't  come 
every  day. 

I  would  like  in  great  seriousness,  however, 
to  make  one  remark;  it  comes  almost  as  a 
cri  de  coeur.  As  we  discuss  this  issue,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  nature  of  a  representative 
institution.  For  ill  or  good,  the  U.N.  Charter 
is  primarily  the  work,  the  drafting,  of  con- 
stitutional lawyers  versed  in  the  representa- 
tive tradition  of  Western  democracy. 

Now  we  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  uni- 
versal tradition.  We  recognize  that  it  is  per- 


1  The  Assembly  on  Sept.  19  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
123  to  0,  with  9  abstentions  (U.S.),  a  resolution 
(A/RES/3366  (XXX))  requesting  the  Security 
Council  "to  reconsider  immediately  and  favourably" 
the  applications  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  the  Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam  for  ad- 
mission to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
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haps  subscribed  to  by  fewer  nations  today 
than  it  may  have  been  even  at  that  time. 
We  recognize  that  for  many  nations  who 
come  to  this  forum  the  idea  of  a  representa- 
tive institution  in  which  minority  views  are 
accorded  rights,  in  which  minority  views  are 
expressed,  is  in  a  sense  an  unfamiliar  idea, 
even  an  alien  idea,  possibly  an  intolerable 
idea.  That  may  be  the  condition  domestically 
of  many  nations.  But  it  cannot  be  the  condi- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  that  truly  carries 
5ut  its  charter  responsibilities.  We  are  here 
representative  of  nations  committed  to  the 
charter. 

The  charter  calls  for  the  membership  of 
states  which  are  otherwise  equal  to  the  ad- 
mission standards.  The  Republic  of  Korea  is 
surely  one  such  state.  Four  times  in  the  his- 
;ory  of  this  institution,  four  times,  the  Se- 
;urity  Council  by  majority  vote  has  recom- 
nended  its  admission.  However,  this  last 
)ccasion,  if  you  recall,  the  majority  did 
something  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  tradi- 
;ion  of  representative  institutions.  It  refused 
;ven  to  consider  the  application  of  a  new 
nember. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  we  conduct  our 
•espective  internal  affairs  is  the  concern  of 
sach  individual  nation  and  not  for  any  other 
o  dictate.  Yet  I  say  to  you  the  United  Na- 
;ions  will  die  if  it  does  not  remain  repre- 
lentative.  We  have  here  a  system  that  will 
>nly  succeed  if  its  fundamental  spirit  of 
epresentativeness  is  allowed  its  true  and 
ull  play.  We  have  here  a  system  which  does 
lot  reflect  on  any  other  system,  but  only 
•n  this  one.  If  we  wish  the  United  Nations 
o  work,  we  must  follow  the  charter  which 
establishes  the  working  principles  of  the 
Jnited  Nations. 


TATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN 
N  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

tatement  of  September  26 

'SUN   press   release   103   dated   September  26 

I  could  not  hope  in  my  remarks  to  equal 
he  intellectual  vigor  or  the  authority  with 
rtiich  the  distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of 


Costa  Rica  has  just  spoken.  I  would  only 
hope  it  be  understood  that  I  wholly  endorse 
what  he  says,  which  derives  from  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  democratic  socie- 
ties which  I  think  is  shared  by  some  mem- 
bers of  this  Council  and  about  which  we  do 
not  have  to  consult  with  one  another  in 
advance  in  order  to  know  that  we  agree  on 
fundamental  principles.  We  have  heard  them 
from  a  man  of  conviction;  if  little  else  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  this  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council,  that  at  least  has  been 
gained. 

Nor  need  I  recapitulate  the  statement  I 
made  to  the  Council  on  August  11.  I  only 
wish  to  assure  the  members  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  my  government's  basic 
position  on  the  applications  before  us. 

In  1948  the  United  States  sought  a  ruling 
from  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on 
the  propriety  of  "linkage"  of  applications  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The  reply 
of  the  Court  made  it  clear  that  "package 
deals,"  as  they  were  termed,  are  not  in  order. 
Each  application  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits  on  the  basis  of  established  criteria. 
In  our  view,  the  Republic  of  Korea  fully 
meets  these  criteria.  Justice  and  procedure — 
procedure  perhaps  being  the  more  important 
of  those  matters — requires  that  this  fully 
qualified  state  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions forthwith  and  that  its  desire  to  do  so 
be  not  linked  to  the  case  of  North  Korea. 

We  are  of  course  prepared  to  see  North 
Korea  enter  the  United  Nations  along  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Equally,  it  is  North 
Korea's  privilege  to  stay  outside  the  U.N. 
community  if  it  does  not  wish  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  membership  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  one-third  of  the  Korean  people  liv- 
ing in  North  Korea  have  no  right  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  desire  of  the  two-thirds 
of  the  Korean  people  who  live  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  to  assume  the  privileges,  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities,  of  U.N.  member- 
ship. 

Neither,  in  our  view,  is  the  Security  Coun- 
cil entitled,  authorized,  or  wise  in  linking 
those  two  matters,  in  the  face  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  and  indeed  our  recent 
well-established  practice. 
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The  principle  of  universality  is  not  divis- 
ible. My  delegation  is  not  prepared  to  see  it 
flouted  in  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
only  to  be  hailed  in  the  case  of  the  Viet- 
Nams.  It  is  not  my  government's  desire  in 
any  way  to  stand  in  the  way  of  admission  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam,  but  my 
government  will  continue  to  support  in  every 
feasible  way  the  Republic  of  Korea's  desire 
to  participate  as  a  member  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  General  Assembly  has  on  four  sepa- 
rate occasions  found  the  Republic  of  Korea 
qualified  for  U.N.  membership.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Assembly,  the  Security  Council 
has  repeatedly  reconsidered  the  application 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  but  its  admission 
has  been  prevented  by  repeated  vetoes.  Now, 
with  the  Security  Council  about  to  recon- 
sider, after  a  parallel  finding  and  request 
from  the  Assembly,  the  applications  of  the 
two  Vietnamese  Republics,  my  government 
must  insist  that  all  three  applicants  be 
treated  equally.  If  this  necessitates  a  second 
veto  of  the  applications  of  the  two  Viet- 
Nams,  my  government,  though  with  regret, 
can  act  accordingly. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  emphasize  a 
further  point.  We  believe  that  the  goal  of 
unification  can  best  be  sought  through  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.  We  find 
it  hard  to  follow  the  argument  that  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  would  somehow  diminish 
the  prospect  for  peaceful  reunification.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  enhance  that  prospect. 

Finally,  let  me  simply  refer  to  the 
thoughts  which  I  left  with  the  General  As- 
sembly in  my  comments  on  the  occasion  on 
which  the  resolution  before  us  was  adopted. 
It  may  have  come  to  pass,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  United  Nations  is  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  one-party  states,  but  it  cannot 
come  to  pass  that  we  shall  have  a  one- 
party  United  Nations.  I  accept,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  may  be  members  of  this 
Council  who  do  not  believe  that  the  behavior 
of  liberal  democracies  derives  from  firmly 
held  principles.  But  they  are  wrong  in  this, 
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and  I  fear  before  this  issue  is  resolved  they 
shall  have  learned  just  how  wrong  they  are. 


Statement  of  September  30 

USUN   press   release   105  dated   September  30 

The  Security  Council  has  again  declined 
to  consider  the  application  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  a  state  fully  qualified  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  has  accordingly  vetoed  the  member- 
ship applications  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Viet-Nam  and  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam.2 

In  this  era  of  dialogue,  which  was  under- 
lined so  distinctly  during  the  seventh  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  States  cannot  accept  that  the  ad- 
mission of  a  fully  qualified  applicant  should 
be  dependent  on  the  wishes  of  a  nonmember 
state.  The  Republic  of  Korea,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  35  million  persons,  has  been 
duly  constituted  as  a  state  since  August  15, 
1948.  It  has  been  a  U.N.  observer  since  1949. 
It  enjoys  diplomatic  relations  with  over  90 
states  which  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  re- 
peated its  assurances  that  its  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  would  in  no  way  dilute 
its  hopes  for  peaceful  reunification  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  Indeed,  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  with  its  dedication  to 
peace  and  harmony,  should  promote  unifica- 
tion, not  set  it  back. 

The  United  States  favors  admission  of  all 
qualified  states  desiring  membership,  includ- 
ing, I  repeat,  the  Viet-Nams.  The  United 
States  hopes  that  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned in  this  impasse  will  discuss  this  ques- 
tion urgently  so  that  it  may  be  resolved. 


2  The  Council  on  Sept.  26  approved  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  0,  with  1  abstention  (U.S.),  the  inclusion  on  the 
agenda  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary-General 
transmitting  General  Assembly  Resolution  3366 
(XXX);  the  inclusion  of  the  application  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  on  the  agenda  did  not  obtain  the  nine 
votes  required,  the  vote  being  7  (U.S.)  in  favor,  7 
against,  with  1  abstention.  On  Sept.  30  the  Council 
voted  on  the  draft  resolutions  to  admit  South  Viet- 
Nam  and  North  Viet-Nam;  the  votes  were  14  in 
favor  and  1  (U.S.)  against. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Arbitration 


Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  June 
10,  1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for  the 
United  States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  September 
24,  1975. 

Aviation 

International   air   services  transit  agreement.   Done 
at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force 
February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Lesotho,  October  2,  1975. 

Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended,  with  annex.  Approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Council  at  London  September  26, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1975. 
Notification  to  apply  protocol  provisionally :  United 
States,  September  30,  1975. 

Conservation 

Convention    on    international    trade    in    endangered 
species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices. 
Done  at  Washington  March  3,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  August  6,  1975. 

Energy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  coopera- 
tive information  exchange  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  in  build- 
ings. Formulated  at  Odeillo,  France,  October  1-4, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975. 
Signature:  Le  Secretaire  general  des  Services  de 
Programmation  de  la  Politique  scientifique,  Bel- 
gium, September  4,  1975. 

Finance 

Onchocerciasis  Fund  Agreement,  with  annexes.  Done 
at  Washington  May  7,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
May  7,  1975. 

Signatures:  African  Development  Bank,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1975;  Japan,  Netherlands,1  June  27,  1975. 


Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086). 
Adopted  at  Geneva  May  22,  1973.2 
Acceptances  deposited:  Guinea,  Singapore,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1975;  Maldives,  September  16,  1975. 

Meteorology 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  of  October  11,  1947,  as 
amended.  Adopted  by  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  Geneva,  April 
28-May  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  20,  1975. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  July  1, 

1968.  Entered  into  force  March  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 

Ratification   deposited:   Venezuela,   September   26, 

1975. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended    (TIAS   4900,   6109).   Adopted  at  London 
October  21,  1969.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109).  Adopted  at  London 
October  12,  1971.2 

Acceptances  deposited:   Saudi  Arabia,   September 
5,  1975;  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109).  Adopted  at  London 
October  15,  1971.2 

Acceptances  deposited:   Saudi  Arabia,   September 
5,  1975;  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Articles  1  through  12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  August  25,  1973.  Articles  13  through  30 
entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property 
Organization  that  accession  deposited:  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  September  5,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960   (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 
at  London  November  30,  1966.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 


'With  reservation  as  to  acceptance. 


2  Not  in  force. 
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Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 
at  London  October  25,  1967.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 

Trade 

Protocol  of  provisional  application  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Concluded  at 
Geneva  October  30,  1947.  Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948.  TIAS  1700. 

De  facto  application:  Papua  New  Guinea,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1975. 

BILATERAL 
Italy 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  June  19, 
1967,  as  extended,  for  a  cooperative  program  in 
science.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome 
August  25  and  September  10,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  September  10,  1975. 

Portugal 

Loan  agreement  relating  to  housing  for  low-income 
families,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Lisbon  June  30, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Telecommunication — Pre-sunrise  Operation  of  Cer- 
tain  Standard    (AM)    Radio   Broadcasting    Stations. 

Agreement  with  Canada  modifying  the  agreement  of 
March  31  and  June  12,  1967,  as  amended.  TIAS 
8015.  4  pp.  25<*.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8015). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla- 
desh amending  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1974, 
as  amended.  TIAS  8016.  2  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8016). 


1  Not  in  force. 


Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of 
October  8,  1974.  TIAS  8017.  4  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8017). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Jamaica 
amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  September 
29,  1967,  as  amended  and  extended.  TIAS  8018.  4 
pp.  25c\  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8018). 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Israel  extending  the  agreement  of  July 
12,  1955,  as  amended  and  extended.  TIAS  8019.  6 
pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8019). 

Fisheries.  Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  extending  the  agreements  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1973,  as  extended.  TIAS  8020.  5  pp.  25tf.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8020). 

Fisheries — Certain  Fisheries  Problems  on  the  High 
Seas  in  the  Western  Areas  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  TIAS  8021.  29  pp.  45tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
8021). 

Fisheries — Consideration  of  Claims  Resulting  from 
Damage  to  Fishing  Vessels  or  Gear  and  Measures 
To  Prevent  Fishing  Conflicts.  Agreement  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  amending  the 
agreement  of  February  21,  1973,  as  amended.  TIAS 
8022.  10  pp.  30tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8022). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  amending  the  agreement  of  April 
12,  1973,  as  amended.  TIAS  8023.  8  pp.  30<f.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8023). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Pakistan 
amending  the  agreement  of  November  23,  1974.  TIAS 
8024.  4  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8024). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  amending  the  agreement  of 
October  8,  1974,  as  amended.  TIAS  8025.  6  pp.  25tf. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:8025). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  India. 
TIAS  8026.  20  pp.  40<f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8026). 

Trade  in  Textiles  With  Macao.  Agreement  with  Por- 
tugal. TIAS  8027.  23  pp.  400.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8027). 

Technical  Consultations  and  Training.  Agreement 
with  Portugal.  TIAS  8028.  17  pp.  40tf  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8028). 

Military  Mission  to  Iran.  Agreement  with  Iran  ex- 
tending the  agreement  of  October  6,  1947,  as 
amended  and  extended.  TIAS  8029.  4  pp.  25tf.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8029). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Chile 
amending  the  agreement  of  October  25,  1974,  as 
amended.  TIAS  8030.  4  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
8030). 

Finance — Consulting  Services.  Agreement  with  Por- 
tugal. TIAS  8038.    23  pp.  40tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8038). 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  Sept.  29-Oct.  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.       Date  Subject 

506  9/29    Kissinger:  toast  at  dinner  for  Arab 

League  members'  U.N.  Repre- 
sentatives, New  York. 

507  9/30    Kissinger:    toast  at   luncheon   for 

Latin  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  U.N.  Representatives, 
New  York. 

*508  10/1  Shipping  Coordinating  Committee, 
U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution, 
working  group  on  oil  content 
meters,  Nov.  6. 

*509  10/1  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea,  Oct.  21-22. 

f510  10/1  International  Commission  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
seventh  special  meeting. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Discusses  Egypt-Israel  Agreement 


Statement  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  testify  on  the  recent 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  That 
agreement — if  carried  out  in  good  faith  by 
both  parties — may  well  mark  a  historic  turn- 
ing point,  away  from  the  cycle  of  war  and 
stalemate  that  has  for  so  long  afflicted  Is- 
raelis and  Arabs  and  the  world  at  large.  I  am 
here  to  urge  prompt  and  positive  congres- 
sional action  to  help  further  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  more  than  30  years  the  issues  in  dis- 
pute in  that  troubled  region  have  been  recog- 
nized by  successive  American  Administra- 
tions as  having  profound  consequences  for 
America's  own  interests.  The  U.S.  diplomatic 
role  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  matter  of  vital 
national  importance: 

— We  have  a  historic  and  moral  commit- 
ment to  the  survival  and  security  of  Israel. 

— We  have  important  interests  in  the  Arab 
world  with  its  150  million  people  and  the 
World's  largest  oil  reserves. 

— We  know  that  the  world's  hopes,  and 
our  own,  for  economic  recovery  and  progress 
could  be  dashed  by  another  upheaval  in  the 
Middle  East. 

— We  must  avoid  the  severe  strains  on  our 
relations  with  our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan 
that  perpetual  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
would  almost  certainly  entail. 

— We  face  the  dangers  of  a  direct  U.S.- 


1  Made  on  Oct.  7  (text  from  press  release  522).  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Soviet  confrontation,  with  its  attendant  nu- 
clear risk,  if  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
should  increase. 

The  October  war  of  1973  brought  home  to 
every  American,  in  concrete  and  dramatic 
ways,  the  price  we  pay  for  continued  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  The  oil  embargo  triggered  by 
that  war  cost  us  500,000  jobs,  more  than 
$10  billion  in  national  production,  and  a 
rampant  inflation.  The  1973  crisis  put  our 
alliances  with  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
under  the  most  serious  strain  they  had  ever 
known.  And  it  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  requir- 
ing us  to  place  our  military  forces  on  a 
global  alert. 

Thus  for  the  most  basic  reasons  of  na- 
tional policy  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  do  all  we  can  to  insure  that  the 
Middle  East  moves  toward  peace  and  away 
from  conflict. 

If  the  past  two  years  of  vigorous  diplo- 
matic endeavor  have  promoted  the  prospects 
of  peace — as  I  believe  they  have — the  United 
States  has  made  the  difference.  We  have 
maintained  our  special  relationship  with  Is- 
rael, while  at  the  same  time  dramatically 
improving  our  relations  with  the  Arab  world. 
It  is  the  United  States  alone  among  the 
world's  nations  that  both  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors  have  been  prepared  to  trust.  This 
link  of  confidence  must  be  maintained.  With- 
out it  the  Middle  East  will  have  lost  the  key 
element  of  its  stability.  Without  it  the  period 
ahead — difficult  at  best — may  well  grow  un- 
manageable. 

It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  the  Sinai 
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agreement  is  indispensable  to  the  process  of 
peace.  Were  I  here  today  to  report  that  we 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  Sinai  agreement,  I 
would  have  to  tell  you  as  well  that  the  pros- 
pects of  still  another  Arab-Israeli  war  were 
infinitely  and  eminently  greater.  Instead,  I 
can  state  that  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  significantly  advanced 
and  that  good  chances  exist  for  even  further 
progress — if  we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  na- 
tional will  to  seize  the  opportunity  before  us. 

Hailed  by  both  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and 
President  Sadat  as  a  possible  turning  point, 
the  Sinai  agreement  represents  the  most  far- 
reaching,  practical  test  of  peace — political, 
military,  and  psychological — in  the  long  and 
tragic  history  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  two  decades, 
Israel  and  an  Arab  state  have  agreed  not 
just  to  disentangle  their  forces  in  the  after- 
math of  war  but  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  differences  that 
for  so  long  have  made  them  mortal  enemies. 

Thus,  what  we  are  proposing  to  the  Con- 
gress— as  we  seek  approval  for  the  station- 
ing of  no  more  than  200  technicians  in  the 
Sinai — is  an  investment  in  peace.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  most  precarious 
part  of  the  road  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  still  lies  ahead.  We  will  require  na- 
tional unity  and  a  sympathetic  understanding 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  process  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  journey. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  to  respond  promptly  and  sympa- 
thetically to  the  President's  request  for  ap- 
proval of  the  stationing  of  up  to  200  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Sinai — a  request  that  has  now 
been  before  the  Congress  for  more  than  four 
weeks. 

The  proposed  American  presence  is  a 
limited  but  crucial  American  responsibility. 
It  is  not  a  role  we  sought ;  it  is  a  role  we  ac- 
cepted reluctantly,  at  the  request  of  both 
sides — and  only  when  it  was  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  agreement  without  it.  The  Amer- 
ican personnel  will  be  volunteers,  and  they 
will  be  civilians.  Their  function  is  to  assist  in 


an  early-warning  system  in  the  small  area 
of  the  Sinai  passes  in  the  U.N.  buffer  zone. 
They  are  not  combat  personnel  or  advisers 
for  one  side;  they  will  serve  both  sides,  at 
their  request.  They  will  complement  the 
U.N.  military  contingents  already  there  from 
such  countries  as  Canada,  Sweden,  Austria, 
and  Finland  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  buffer  zone.  Nor  is  our  own  pres- 
ence in  the  area  new — 36  Americans  are 
serving  there  at  this  moment  with  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization; 
Americans  have  been  serving  in  this  capacity 
for  over  25  years. 

The  proposal  we  ask  you  to  approve  pro-  , 
vides  that  the  President  may  withdraw  these 
volunteer  technicians  if  we  believe  them  to 
be  in  jeopardy  or  no  longer  necessary.  We 
are  prepared  as  well  to  accept  the  congres- 
sional proposal  to  make  withdrawal  manda-  ] 
tory  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of,  and 
respect,  this  committee's  desire  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  has  before  it  all  undertakings 
relevant  to  its  consideration  and  approval 
of  the  proposal  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Sinai  early-warning  system. 

We  have  made  an  unprecedented  effort  to 
meet  the  committee's  concerns.  Within  days 
of  my  return  from  the  Middle  East  we  volun- 
tarily supplied  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, on  a  classified  basis,  highly  sensitive 
material  relevant  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
Sinai  accord.  Included  in  this  material  was 
information  from  the  record  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  very  category  which  Presi- 
dent Washington  declined  to  furnish  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1794  and  which 
no  Administration  has  supplied  since. 

Four  weeks  ago,  we  provided  four  sets  of 
documents  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees.  They  are: 

— First,  the  U.S.  proposal  for  stationing 
technicians  in  the  Sinai. 

— Second,  the  unclassified  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  and  its  military 
annex. 

— Third,   the  classified   documents  which 
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the  Administration  has  certified  include  all 
of  the  assurances,  undertakings,  and  com- 
mitments which  we  consider  to  be  legally- 
binding  upon  the  United  States.  These  docu- 
ments also  contain  many  provisions  which 
are  not  considered  legally  binding ;  they  were 
submitted  because  they  were  contained  in 
documents  which  include  binding  clauses  and 
which  were  initialed  or  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  parties. 

— Fourth,  extracts  from  other  classified 
documents  in  the  negotiating  record  which 
the  Administration  believes  are  legally  bind- 
ing assurances,  undertakings,  or  commit- 
ments. We  have  included  in  this  category 
certain  provisions  which,  although  not  re- 
garded by  the  Administration  as  binding, 
might  be  so  regarded  by  others. 

Finally,  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State 
Department  submitted  yesterday  to  this  com- 
nittee  on  a  classified  basis  a  memorandum 
tfhich  provides  his  assessment  of  the  legal 
character  of  all  the  documents  previously 
?iven  to  the  Congress. 

We  presented  these  classified  documents  on 
;he  assumption  that  they  would  be  treated 
is  if  they  had  been  transmitted  under  the 
"ase  Act  [Public  Law  92-403],  which  pro- 
vides for  submission  of  executive  agreements 
;o  the  Congress,  but  with  "an  appropriate  in- 
unction of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon 
lue  notice  from  the  President." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  executive  branch  has 
implied  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
he  committee's  resolution  requesting  the 
'resident  to  inform  the  committee  "of  all  the 
tssurances  and  undertakings  by  the  United 
>tates  on  which  Israel  and  Egypt  are  relying 
n  entering  into  the  Sinai  Agreement.  .  .  ." 

am  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  President 
o  state  that  there  are  no  other  assurances 
»r  undertakings,  beyond  those  already  sub- 
nitted  to  the  Congress,  which  are  binding 
ipon  the  United  States.  We  will  make  no 
ontrary  claim  in  the  future;  nor  can  any 
'ther  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  has  been  a  dis- 
agreement between  this  committee  and  the 


executive  branch  over  the  past  several  weeks, 
it  has  concerned  not  disclosure  to  the  Con- 
gress— which  has  been  complete — but  the 
form  of  disclosure  to  the  public. 

We  had  hoped  that  a  summary  could  be 
worked  out  with  the  committee  which  could 
have  been  certified  as  containing  all  com- 
mitments so  that  the  full  Senate  would  feel 
free  to  vote  unreservedly  on  the  U.S.  tech- 
nicians. This  procedure  was  intended  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  rights  of  the  American  people 
to  know,  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  and  confidentiality  of  the 
diplomatic  process.  We  believed  that  we  were 
following  the  precedents  set  in  previous 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East,  when  classi- 
fied documents  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress but  not  made  public.  Our  purpose  was 
to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  other  govern- 
ments would  feel  compelled  to  take  a  public 
position  and  to  protect  our  ability  to  act  as 
a  mediator  in  the  future. 

This  plan  became  problematical  when  the 
confidential  documents  were  leaked.  This 
created  a  new  and  very  difficult  situation. 
The  Administration  disagrees  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  to  publish  these 
documents  and  maintains  that  it  in  no  way 
sets  a  precedent.  We  consider  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Case  Act  regarding  classifica- 
tion remain  valid;  they  should  be  respected 
in  the  future. 

We  recognize  that  the  committee  faced  an 
unusual  problem  to  which  no  good  answer 
existed.  We  are  prepared  to  work  with  this 
committee  to  develop  procedures  for  future 
negotiations  which  will  permit  ground  rules 
to  be  clearly  established  in  advance  so  that 
all  parties  will  know  what  to  expect. 

With  regard  to  the  U.S.  undertakings,  the 
Administration  is  particularly  concerned 
about  two  points: 

— First,  that  congressional  approval  of  the 
proposal  on  the  technicians  not  link  the  Sinai 
agreement  to  the  U.S.  undertakings — which 
are  distinct  and  separate ;  and 

— Second,  that  U.S.  statements  of  inten- 
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tion  not  be  given  a  legally  binding  character 
which  was  never  intended  and  is  not  in- 
herent in  them. 

The  Administration  is  convinced  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  proposal  to  sta- 
tion technicians  in  the  Sinai  does  not  import 
or  imply  approval  of  anything  more. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Sinai  agreement.  That  agreement  is  between 
Israel  and  Egypt;  they  are  the  only  signa- 
tories and  the  only  states  bound  by  it.  The 
agreement  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  "the  parties";  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  "the  parties"  are  Egypt  and  Israel,  and 
not  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides,  in  an  annex,  that 
in  the  buffer  zone  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
— in  which  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  will  continue  to  perform  its  functions 
— there  will  be  established  an  early-warning 
system  entrusted  to  U.S.  civilian  personnel. 
The  proposal  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
approval  of  the  Congress  is  being  sought, 
provides  details  of  that  early-warning  sys- 
tem. That  proposal  is  described  as  a  part  of 
the  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  but 
that  does  not  imply  that  the  United  States 
is  party  to  this  agreement.  By  the  same 
token  the  U.S.  assurances  and  undertakings 
before  this  committee,  while  given  on  the 
occasion  of,  and  concordant  with,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sinai  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  are  not  in  any  sense  part 
of  the  Sinai  agreement. 

Thus,  even  if  the  United  States  were  un- 
able to  fulfill  all  of  the  intentions  we  have 
expressed,  the  parties — Egypt  and  Israel — 
would  nonetheless  remain  bound  by  the  Sinai 
agreement.  The  obligations  of  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  agreement  are  clear,  direct,  and  un- 
qualified; they  stand  on  their  own. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  specific,  limited 
U.S.  role  in  the  early-warning  system  will 
not  thereby  commit  the  Congress  to  a  posi- 
tion on  any  other  issue — whether  it  be  the 
question  of  undertakings  and  assurances  to 
the  parties  involved,  our  continuing  rela- 
tions with  various  countries  of  the  area,  a 
given  level  of  budget  support,  or  our  policies 
and  programs  in  the  Middle  East.  Those  are 
separate  issues  which  you  will  want  to  con- 


sider carefully  at  the  appropriate  time.  Many 
will  come  up  in  the  normal  authorization  and 
appropriation  process;  they  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  agree- 
ment. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  American  assurances  and  under- 
takings to  Israel  and  Egypt. 

The  special  position  of  trust  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  inevitably  means  that  both 
sides  attach  great  significance  to  our  views. 
Statements  of  our  intentions,  therefore, 
served  as  a  lubricant  in  this  most  recent 
negotiation  just  as  they  have  in  every  pre- 
vious mediation  effort.  But  they  must  be 
seen  in  perspective  and  in  the  light  of  his- 
torical practice.  It  is  extremely  important, 
therefore,  that  in  approving  the  sending  of 
U.S.  technicians  the  Congress  should  take 
care  not  inadvertently  to  create  commit- 
ments that  were  never  intended. 

We  have  submitted  all  documents  contain- 
ing U.S.  commitments.  Not  all  provisions  in 
these  documents  amount  to  binding  under- 
takings. They  include: 

— First,  assurances  by  the  United  States 
of  our  political  intentions.  These  are  often 
statements  typical  of  diplomatic  exchange; 
in  some  instances  they  are  merely  formal 
reaffirmations  of  existing  American  policy. 
Other  provisions  refer  to  contingencies  which 
may  never  arise  and  are  related — sometimes 
explicitly — to  present  circumstances  subject 
to  rapid  change. 

— Second,  undertakings  or  assurances  by 
the  United  States  which  are  conditional  on 
existing  or  prior  authorization  and  appro- 
priation by  the  Congress  or  which  fall  within 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  to  speak  of  memoranda  of  agreement 
as  executive  agreements  is  by  no  means  to 
say  that  each  of  their  individual  provisions 
is  binding  upon  the  United  States.  That  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  content  of  the  spe- 
cific provisions  in  question.  Moreover,  noth- 
ing in  these  particular  documents  constrains 
congressional  action  in  any  issue  involving 
the  future  legislative  process. 
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The  fact  that  many  provisions  are  not 
by  any  standard  international  commitments 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  is  morally  or  politically  free  to  act 
as  if  they  did  not  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  important  statements  of  diplomatic 
policy  and  engage  the  good  faith  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  them  continue.  But  they 
are  not  binding  commitments  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
with  this  thought:  the  Sinai  accord  could 
prove  to  be  a  historic  milestone.  It  is  not 
a  peace  agreement,  but  it  can  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
helping  bring  a  just,  durable,  and  compre- 
hensive peace  to  the  Middle  East.  We  do  not 
consider  the  Sinai  agreement  as  permitting 
stagnation  in  the  process  of  negotiation;  its 
purpose  is  to  give  impetus  to  that  process. 
We  are  prepared  to  work  with  all  the  parties 
toward  a  solution  of  all  the  issues  yet  re- 
maining— including  the  issue  of  the  future 
of  the  Palestinians. 

Whether  the  Sinai  agreement  fulfills  its 
promise  depends  crucially  on  the  confidence 
and  trust  America  inspires.  Yet  we  cannot 
gain — nor  retain — confidence  abroad  if  we 
lack  it  at  home.  Whether  there  will  be  peace 
or  war  in  the  Middle  East  depends  impor- 
tantly on  whether  America  is  at  peace  with 
itself,  whether  America  is  united  in  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  build  on  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made.  So  let  us  get  on 
with  the  job,  for  there  will  be  no  Sinai  ac- 
cord unless  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  takes  positive  action  to  approve  the 
proposal  to  place  up  to  200  technicians  in  the 
Sinai.  And  if  there  is  no  accord,  then  all  that 
America  has  worked  for,  and  all  that  the 
Middle  East  has  hoped  for,  may  well  be 
lost. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  ask  that 
this  committee  act  now  to  approve  the  reso- 
lution before  it  so  that  Israel  and  Egypt  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  implementing  the 
Sinai  accord  and  so  that  the  march  toward 
peace  can  be  resumed  in  the  Middle  East. 


President  Urges  Approval  of  U.S.  Role 
in  Sinai  Early  Warning  System 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated 
September  29  from  President  Ford  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert.1 

September  29,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  Congressional 
decision  in  the  coming  week  on  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Early  Warning  System  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Agreement  signed 
between  the  Governments  of  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael on  September  4  in  Geneva. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  our  Government 
has  played  an  essential  role  in  helping  defuse 
the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
chosen  this  course  because  we  recognized,  as 
has  every  American  Administration  over  the 
past  30  years,  that  the  issues  involved  in 
that  troubled  area  are  central  to  the  Ameri- 
can national  interest. 

The  September  4  agreement,  like  the  two 
preceding  disengagement  agreements,  was 
negotiated  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States.  The  parties  themselves  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  significant  step  towards  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  will  reduce  the  risks 
of  war,  create  new  opportunities  for  negotiat- 
ing peace,  and  help  provide  a  stable  environ- 
ment in  which  global  economic  dislocations 
can  be  avoided.  This  Agreement  is  in  the 
overall  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

There  would  have  been  no  Agreement 
without  provision  for  American  participa- 
tion in  the  Early  Warning  System.  That 
System  is  designed  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
surprise  attack,  and  the  parties  to  the  Agree- 
ment were  able  to  agree  to  entrust  the  Sys- 
tem only  to  the  United  States.  The  special 
American  role  was  the  only  one  in  which 
both  sides  had  adequate  confidence. 

I  want  to  be  certain  that  the  leaders  of 
the    Congress   fully   understand   the   conse- 


1  Released  Sept.  30  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Oct.  6).  Identical 
letters  were  also  sent  to  Representatives  William  S. 
Broomfield,  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  and  John  J.  Rhodes 
and  to  Senators  Clifford  P.  Case,  Mike  Mansfield, 
Hugh  Scott,  and  John  J.  Sparkman. 
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quences  of  further  delay  in  acting  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

The  first  step  in  the  implementation  of  the 
basic  Agreement  under  the  timetable  nego- 
tiated and  agreed  to  by  Egypt  and  Israel  in 
Geneva  on  September  22  is  scheduled  to  be 
taken  October  5.  This  process  will  not  begin, 
however,  until  the  Congress  has  acted  on 
the  proposed  United  States  role  in  the  Early 
Warning  System.  Delay  in  Congressional  ac- 
tion will,  therefore,  delay  implementation  of 
the  basic  Agreement.  It  will  risk  causing  the 
lengthy  and  difficult  negotiations  on  the  en- 
tire five-month  implementing  timetable  to  be 
reopened.  It  will  prevent  a  lessening  of  the 
risks  of  war.  If  for  any  reason  the  Agree- 
ment should  fail,  the  responsibility  would  be 
heavy  indeed. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  now  is 
whether  the  Congress  will  approve  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  the  role  that 
has  been  proposed  for  it.  There  are  other 
issues  which  the  Congress  must  eventually 
consider  in  connection  with  our  continuing 
relations,  policies,  and  programs  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — particularly  our  programs  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  there.  The  Con- 
gress will  want  to  consider  those  carefully 
at  the  appropriate  time,  but  they  are  not 
integral  to  the  implementation  of  the  Agree- 
ment between  Egypt  and  Israel.  Voting  in 
favor  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Early  Warning 


System  will  not  commit  anyone  to  take  a 
position  one  way  or  another  on  these  issues. 
In  summary,  I  met  with  the  leadership 
three  weeks  ago  to  describe  what  was  in- 
volved in  the  new  Agreement  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  and  to  request  urgent  approval  of 
U.S.  participation  in  its  implementation.  This 
question  has  been  under  intensive  discus- 
sion in  the  Congress  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
All  relevant  papers  and  all  U.S.  commitments 
related  to  the  Agreement  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress.  If  action  is  not  completed  in  the 
coming  week,  the  United  States  will  be  in 
the  position  of  holding  up  implementation  of 
an  Agreement  which  two  key  Middle  Eastern 
countries  have  signed  as  a  significant  step 
towards  peace.  The  Middle  East  is  an  area 
where  American  policy  has  long  had  broad 
bipartisan  support.  The  issue  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress  offers  an  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  that  tradition  and  to  demonstrate 
how  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
can  work  together  on  a  foreign  policy  matter 
of  high  importance  to  the  national  interest 
and  for  the  benefit  of  world  peace.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  strongly  that  action  be  completed 
as  early  as  possible  and  no  later  than  Friday, 
October  3. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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mperor  Hirohito  of  Japan  Makes  State  Visit  to  the  United  States 


Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan  made  a  state 
lisit  to  the  United  States  September  30- 
Ictober  13.  Following  are  an  exchange  of 
ireetings  between  President  Ford  and  His 
Majesty  at  a  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
louth  Lawn  of  the  White  House  on  October 
',,  their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a  dinner  at 
he  White  House  that  evening,  and  their 
xchange  of  toasts  at  a  dinner  given  by  His 
Majesty  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
October  3. 

EMARKS  AT  WELCOMING  CEREMONY 

Veekly   Compilation   of   Presidential   Documents   dated   Oct.    6 

'resident  Ford 

Your  Majesties:  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
xtend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
•eople,  a  warm  and  heartfelt  welcome  to  the 
Jnited  States.  Mrs.  Ford  joins  me  with  the 
•reatest  personal  pleasure  for  both  of  us  in 
[reeting  Your  Majesties  here  today. 

This  first  state  visit  for  an  Emperor  and 
Cmpress  of  Japan  to  the  United  States  is  an 
listoric  occasion  with  profound  importance, 
apan  and  the  United  States  have  had  a 
pecial  and  unique  relationship  since  the  days 
rfien  Commodore  Perry  sailed  to  Japan  more 
han  120  years  ago. 

Our  early  relations  were  marked  by  many 
nemorable  events.  The  United  States  was 
he  first  country  to  establish  a  treaty  rela- 
ionship  with  Japan,  the  first  to  station  a 
onsul  in  Japan,  and  the  first  to  receive  a 
liplomatic  mission  from  Japan.  That  mission 
iras  received  by  President  Buchanan  in  1860 
tere  in  the  White  House. 

During  the  illustrious  reign  of  your  illus- 
rious  grandfather,  Emperor  Meiji,  Japan 
hose  the  United  States  as  the  first  stop  for 
he  Iwakura  mission.  Japan's  special  envoys 
vere  received  by  President  Grant. 
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After  President  Grant  left  the  Presidency, 
he  visited  Japan  and  met  the  Emperor.  This 
was  in  1879,  almost  a  century  ago.  Emperor 
Meiji  said: 

America  and  Japan,  being  near  neighbors,  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  ocean,  will  become  more  and  more 
closely  connected  with  each  other  as  time  goes  on. 

These  prophetic  words  symbolized  our  mu- 
tual desire  to  establish  a  sound  and  lasting 
friendship.  What  was  a  century  ago  a  vision- 
ary goal  has  now  become  a  reality  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  Japanese.  Our  peo- 
ples are  bound  together  by  a  multitude  of 
institutional  and  personal  ties.  The  constant 
flow  of  knowledge,  ideas,  and  cultural  in- 
fluences between  our  two  countries  enriches 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  our  ties  each 
year.  It  is  this  broad  public  involvement 
which  fulfills  the  hopes  of  our  early  leaders. 

The  greetings  of  friendship  which  we  ex- 
change today  represent  the  deep  sentiments 
of  both  nations. 

At  a  time  when  the  benefits  of  cooperative 
relations  between  our  two  countries  are  mu- 
tually acclaimed,  Your  Majesty's  visit  sym- 
bolizes and  strengthens  the  ties  of  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples. 

The  warm  memories  of  my  trip  to  Japan 
last  fall  remains  vivid.  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  have 
happily  anticipated  Your  Majesty's  visit.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  your  stay  in  Washington 
and  your  journey  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  be  as  pleasant  to  Your 
Majesties  personally  as  they  are  important 
to  the  history  of  our  two  great  nations. 

His  Majesty ' 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen :  Thank  you  most  sincerely,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  your  gracious  words  of  welcome. 


1  Emperor  Hirohito  spoke  in  Japanese  on  all  three 
occasions. 
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It  has  long  been  my  wish  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  Empress  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  your  kind  invitation  to  pay  this 
official  visit. 

We  are  indeed  delighted  to  be  here  at  this 
historic  moment  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  American  independence,  when 
the  American  people  reflect  on  the  past  and 
look  to  the  future. 

For  me,  also,  this  visit  is  a  valuable  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  past  relationships 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  and 
look  to  its  future.  Our  peoples  withstood  the 
challenges  of  one  tragic  interlude  when  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  symbol  of  tranquillity,  was  in- 
stead a  rough  and  stormy  sea,  and  have  built 
today  unchanging  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
will.  I  feel  immeasurably  gratified  by  this 
happy  development  and  look  forward  with 
great  anticipation  to  the  future  of  our  re- 
lationship. 

Mr.  President,  you  visited  Japan  last  year 
as  the  first  incumbent  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so  and  impressed  us 
deeply  by  your  eagerness  to  meet  and  mingle 
with  our  people.  I  know  that  your  visit  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  mutual  trust  be- 
tween our  two  peoples. 

Although  our  stay  in  your  country  is  for 
but  a  brief  two  weeks,  we  hope  to  meet  with 
Americans  from  every  walk  of  life  and  to 
glimpse  a  variety  of  American  sights.  We 
will  be  happy  if  we,  too,  can  contribute  to 
everlasting  friendship  between  our  two  peo- 
ples through  our  visit. 

May  I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  President,  for 
your  warm  hospitality.  Permit  me,  also,  to 
extend  to  all  the  citizens  of  your  great  coun- 
try my  best  wishes  for  continued  prosperity. 

TOASTS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  DINNER,  OCTOBER  2 

Weekly   Compilation   of   Presidential   Documents   dated   Oct.    6 

President  Ford 

Your  Majesties,  our  distinguished  guests 
from  Japan,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  first 
state  visit  to  the  United  States  by  an  Em- 
peror and  an  Empress  is  an  occasion  of  great, 
great  importance  to  all  of  us.  It  symbolizes 
the  very  unique  and  the  very  close  ties  of 


friendship  between  our  countries  as  well  as 
our  people. 

My  nation,  Your  Majesties,  has  looked  for- 
ward to  this  happy  occasion  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Four  years  ago,  it  was  a  great  honor 
for  Americans  for  you,  Your  Majesties,  to' 
stop  in  Alaska  at  the  beginning  of  your  first 
foreign  travel  as  an  Emperor  and  Empress. 
On  that  occasion,  your  stay  was  much  too 
brief. 

Last  year  I  had  the  great  honor  of  being 
the  first  incumbent  American  President  to 
visit  Japan.  And  I  am  grateful,  deeply  grate- 
ful, and  was  obviously  most  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  reception  that  I  received  from 
you  as  well  as  the  people  of  Japan. 

The  first  official  visit  to  the  United  States 
by  a  Japanese  Emperor,  occurring  as  it  does 
during  my  Administration,  is  another  source 
of  great  personal  satisfaction.  It  was  my, 
profound  pleasure  earlier  today  to  welcome 
you  officially  to  the  United  States  on  behalf: 
of  all  of  our  people. 

While  the  cultural  heritages  of  our  two 
countries  are  quite  different,  our  people  share 
a  very  common  aspiration  and  a  similar 
commitment  to  democratic  freedoms  and  in- 
stitutions. Your  Majesties,  we  confront  to- 
gether the  challenges  of  an  advanced  indus- 
trial society  and  seek  a  very  peaceful  world 
in  which  all  nations  prosper  and  all  people 
pursue  fulfilling  lives. 

Because  Americans  and  Japanese  have 
patiently  nurtured  these  very  fundamental 
bonds,  our  cultural  differences  have  been  a 
source  of  mutual  enrichment  rather  than  a 
barrier  to  friendship  and  to  understanding. 

Through  the  interaction  of  our  peoples, 
Japan  has  very  profoundly  influenced  Amer- 
ica. Japanese  cherry  trees,  as  we  all  know, 
are  well  known  to  Americans  because  of  their 
very  prominent  place  in  the  heart  of  our 
National  Capital.  These  very  beautiful  cherry 
blossoms  symbolize  the  profound  cultural  in- 
fluence of  Japan  on  modern  America. 

Japan's  art,  its  architecture,  its  pottery, 
its  prints,  its  gardens,  and  almost  above  all, 
its  graciousness,  all  have  enriched  American 
life  and  American  thought.  The  Japanese 
emphasis  on  consensus  and  harmony  in  hu- 
man relations  also  influences  the  life  as  well 
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is  the  work  of  the  American  people. 

Because  Japan's  influence  upon  America 
ias  been  very  subtle,  it  is  not  always  easily 
ecognized.  Therefore  Your  Majesty's  visit 
irovides  Americans  an  opportunity  to  pause 
,nd  acknowledge  your  country's  contribu- 
ions  to  our  national  culture. 

Your  Majesties,  I  can  assure  you  that 
America  places  the  highest  possible  value 
n  our  distinctive  and  mutually  beneficial 
elations  with  your  nation.  Americans  are 
etermined  to  preserve,  Americans  are  de- 
ermined  to  strengthen,  our  ties  of  friend- 
hip  and  cooperation  with  Japan. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  that  spirit,  I  ask 
■  of  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  Their 
Majesties'  continued  good  health  and  to  the 
erpetuation  of  the  sincere  friendship  be- 
ween  the  American  and  Japanese  people 
rtiich  this  historic  visit  symbolizes:  Your 
lajesties. 

lis  Majesty 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and  gentle- 
len:  I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  appreciation 
or  your  most  thoughtful  words.  I  am  deeply 
loved  by  your  warm  expression  of  good  will 
award  Japan  and  the  people  of  Japan. 

Your  visit  to  Japan  last  fall,  Mr.  Presi- 
ent,  brought  a  bright  and  happy  page  in  the 
20-year-long  history  of  Japanese-American 
elations.  Ever  since  your  visit,  the  Empress 
nd  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  mo- 
lent  when  we  might  be  with  you  again,  Mr. 
'resident,  and  with  Mrs.  Ford  for  the  first 
ime. 

We  also  thank  you  cordially  for  your  gra- 
ious  hospitality  this  evening  at  the  White 
louse.  We  are  mindful  that  in  this  house 
reat  leaders  of  your  country  have  presided 
ince  the  early  years  of  the  nation,  making 
tieir  indelible  marks  on  national  and  world 
istory. 

Our  first  night  in  the  United  States  we 
pent  at  Williamsburg  resting  from  our  long 
)urney  and  savoring,  in  the  calm  atmos- 
here  of  that  picturesque  town,  historic  re- 
linders  of  the  birth  of  this  nation.  Those 
ssociations  are  deepened  for  us  tonight,  in 
our  company  and  in  this  historic  house. 


Japan-United  States  Friendship  Days 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Their  Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Japan  will  officially  begin  their  State  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  America  on  October  2, 
1975.  This  visit  which  extends  through  October 
13,  1975  will  be  the  first  State  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  America  by  a  reigning  Em- 
peror of  Japan.  The  State  visit  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Japan  openly  symbolizes  the 
close  ties  of  friendship,  goodwill  and  common 
goals  to  which  the  Japanese  and  American 
people  are  dedicated.  Their  visit  will  contribute 
immeasurably  to  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan. 

We  warmly  welcome  Their  Majesties  to  our 
country. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  here- 
by designate  the  period  beginning  October  2, 
1975,  through  October  13,  1975,  as  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Days. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
observe  this  period  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  Second  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  two  hundredth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


'No.  4397;  40  Fed.  Reg.  45791. 


I  recall  the  wise  counsel  which  your  first 
President,  George  Washington,  gave  the 
American  people  upon  leaving  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  in  1796:  "Observe  good  faith 
and  justice  toward  all  nations.  Cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all."  This  precept 
is  still  valid  in  today's  world.  It  is  an  idea 
shared  by  the  Japanese  people  in  their  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony within  the  international  community. 

It  has  been  my  wish  for  many  years  to 
visit  the  United  States.  There  is  one  thing 
in  particular  which  I  have  hoped  to  convey 
to  the  American  people,  should  my  visit  be 
materialized;  that  is,  to  extend  in  my  own 
words   my  gratitude   to   the   people   of   the 
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United  States  for  the  friendly  hand  of  good 
will  and  assistance  their  great  country  af- 
forded us  for  our  postwar  reconstruction  im- 
mediately following  that  most  unfortunate 
war  which  I  deeply  deplore. 

Today  a  new  generation  with  no  personal 
memory  of  those  years  is  about  to  be  in  the 
majority  in  both  our  countries.  Yet  I  am 
confident  that  the  story  of  the  generosity 
and  good  will  of  the  American  people  will 
be  retold  from  generation  to  generation  of 
Japanese  for  the  rest  of  time. 

The  United  States  has  made  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  well-being  and  progress 
among  mankind  during  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. Today,  on  the  eve  of  your  Bicenten- 
nial and  amidst  the  shifting  tides  of  history, 
the  United  States  continues  to  stand  for  the 
high  ideals  which  gave  this  nation  birth. 

The  American  people  are  still  contribut- 
ing to  further  development  of  this  most 
vigorous  and  creative  society  and  to  the 
building  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  world. 

Mankind  is  now  engaged  in  a  common  en- 
deavor— the  creation  of  a  just  and  peaceful 
international  community.  For  this  lofty  ob- 
jective, it  is  my  hope  that  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  as  two  powerful  and  stable 
nations,  will  cooperate  actively  on  the  basis 
of  even  better  understanding  of  each  other 
through  further  dialogue,  drawing  strengths 
from  the  richness  of  our  past  histories  and 
traditions. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  propose  a  toast  to 
the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Mrs.  Ford  and  to  the 
American  people  on  the  threshold  of  your 
third  glorious  century  as  a  nation. 


TOASTS   AT   DINNER  GIVEN    BY  THE   EMPEROR, 
OCTOBER  3 

Weekly   Compilation   of   Presidential    Documents   dated   Oct.    6 

His  Majesty 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: The  Empress  and  I  are  greatly  hon- 
ored to  be  with  you  this  evening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   Mrs.    Ford,    and    distinguished    great 


guests  representing  the  broad  spectrum  of 
the  American  people. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  on 
you  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cordial 
hospitality  extended  to  us  by  the  President 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese- American  relationship  began 
some  120  years  ago  when  Commodore  Mat- 
thew Perry  reached  our  shore  to  begin  the 
process  of  opening  Japan  to  the  outside 
world.  Five  years  later  Japan  dispatched  its 
first  delegation  to  the  United  States  on  the 
mission  of  exchanging  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  our  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce. It  is  recorded  that  the  delegation 
visited  this  Smithsonian  Institution. 

One  of  Japan's  leading  intellectuals  at 
the  time  of  my  grandfather,  the  Emperor 
Meiji,  was  Yukichi  Fukuzawa.  He  accom- 
panied the  delegation  to  the  United  States 
aboard  the  escort  ship  Kanrin  Maru.  Upon 
his  return,  Fukuzawa  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Seiyo-jijo"  or  "Things  Western."  In  this 
volume  Fukuzawa  described  how  the  United 
States,  under  the  "purest  form  of  republican 
government,"  had  been  living  up  to  the  ideals 
of  its  Founding  Fathers  and  included  a  full 
Japanese  translation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States.  His  en- 
lightening suggestions  were  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  Japanese  people  of  the  time, 
who  were  just  beginning  to  emerge  out  of 
centuries  of  isolation  into  the  age  of  modern- 
ization. 

Succeeding  generations  of  Japanese  and 
Americans  have  built  on  those  early  inter- 
changes, establishing  in  our  time  a  relation- 
ship of  extensive  cooperation  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  academic,  cultural,  and 
many  other  fields. 

Today,  as  the  United  States  is  about  to 
celebrate  its  Bicentennial,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  have  become  the  nearest  of 
neighbors,  despite  the  vast  reach  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  separates  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  despite  the  great  distances  be- 
tween our  respective  histories,  traditions, 
languages,  and  cultures.  Never  before  in  his- 
tory have  two  such  distant  and  different 
peoples  forged  such  close  bonds  of  friendship. 
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I  am  confident  that  friendship,  so  well 
tested  through  a  number  of  trials  in  the  past, 
is  an  enduring  one  which  will  withstand 
whatever  vicissitude  there  may  be  in  future 
history. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  a  toast  to  the  continued  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Mrs.  Ford  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  great  Republic. 

President  Ford 

Your  Majesties:  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  are 
deeply  honored  to  be  your  guests  this  eve- 
ning. Japanese  hospitality  is  always  warm 
and  most  gracious,  as  I  can  testify  from  my 
visit  last  year  to  Tokyo  and  Kyoto. 

Your  kind  and  very  thoughtful  words  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Mrs.  Ford,  my- 
self, and  the  American  people,  and  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  this  evening  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  respond. 

Your  Majesties'  visit  to  Washington  has 
been  pleasant,  as  I  have  gathered  from  our 
discussions,  but  all  too  brief.  Tomorrow,  you 
leave  for  a  journey  across  America.  Many 
Americans  you  will  meet  and  the  places  you 
will  visit  have  longstanding  and  important 
connections  with  Japan. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Your  Majesty  will 
see  some  of  our  small  towns  as  well  as  our 
great  cities.  The  farm  you  will  visit  in  Illi- 
nois is  symbolic  of  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture as  well  as  trade  in  American  and 
Japanese  relations. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  Your  Maj- 
esties will  visit  the  oceanographic  research 
centers  in  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  and 
La  Jolla,  California,  where  some  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  marine  biologists  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  Your  Majesty's  personal  role  in  sci- 
entific research  symbolizes  the  contribution 
that  international  scientific  exchanges  have 


made  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
our  two  nations  and  to  their  mutual  benefit. 
Mrs.  Ford  and  I  are  very  pleased  that 
time  has  been  found  for  Your  Majesty  the 
Empress  to  meet  Americans  who  share  her 
artistic  interests  and  humanitarian  concerns. 
We  are  glad  that  you  will  also  have  time  to 
relax  and  enjoy  other  aspects  of  American 
life,  such  as  football  on  Sunday,  Disneyland 
later,  and  the  tropical  beauty  of  Hawaii. 

Your  visit,  of  course,  draws  attention  as 
well  to  the  place  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry occupy  in  our  national  life.  While  their 
numbers  are  not  large,  their  contributions 
to  American  life  have  been  most  significant. 
Through  quiet  and  very  diligent  endeavor, 
Japanese-Americans  have  attained  highly  re- 
spected places  in  the  most  exalted  ranks  of 
every  profession,  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  course  in  public  affairs.  The  cultural 
heritage  that  they  have  given  us  has  en- 
riched American  life.  They  are  actually  a 
living  bond  between  our  two  great  countries. 

Your  Majesty,  when  you  assumed  the 
throne  in  1926,  you  chose  the  Japanese  words 
"showa,"  meaning  "enlightened  peace,"  as 
the  name  of  your  reign.  Those  words  ex- 
pressed an  exalted  ideal,  and  now  in  the  un- 
precedented 50th  year  of  your  reign,  the 
Japanese  people's  accomplishments  and  their 
place  in  the  world  have  fulfilled  your  early 
hopes. 

Your  Majesties'  historic  visit  has  enhanced 
Japanese-American  relations  with  a  new  dig- 
nity, and  it  has  made  us  even  more  aware  of 
the  benefits  of  peace  as  well  as  friendship 
between  us.  It  has  also  reinvigorated  our 
shared  determination  to  encourage  even 
closer  ties  and  greater  cooperation  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  American  people. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  that  you  join 
me  in  expressing  appreciation  for  Their  Maj- 
esties' hospitality  this  evening  as  I  propose 
a  toast  to  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress  of  Japan. 
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The  Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission  met  at 
Washington  October  6-7.  Following  are  re- 
marks made  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Y.  B.  Chavan,  Indian  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  made  on  October  7  upon  the  signing 
of  the  agreed  minutes,  together  with  the  text 
of  a  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting. 


REMARKS  AT  SIGNING  CEREMONY 

Press   release    523A   dated   October   7 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  distinguished  guests: 
I  think  the  signing  of  this  agreement  is  an 
auspicious  occasion  which  symbolizes  the 
work  that  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Joint  Commission  and  the  work 
that  still  lies  ahead. 

The  United  States  and  India  agreed  last 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  New 
Delhi,  to  place  our  relationship  on  a  more 
long-term  and  more  effective  and  more  per- 
manent basis,  free  from  some  of  the  emo- 
tional swings  that  had  characterized  some 
of  our  relationship  previously. 

In  this  new  and  more  mature  relationship, 
both  sides  have  come  to  understand  their 
permanent  common  interest  in  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  progress;  and  they  can  cooperate 
on  global  problems  from  the  point  of  their 
different  perspectives  but  nevertheless  keep- 
ing always  in  mind  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon stake  in  world  peace  and  a  common  in- 
terest that  development  take  place  on  the 
basis  of  cooperation  and  not  confrontation. 

We  agree  with  what  the  Foreign  Minister 
said  to  the  United  Nations:  that  nations 
should  begin  confronting  problems  and  not 


each  other.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
relationship  between  the  developed  and  the 
developing  nations  should  take  place,  to 
which  India  and  the  United  States  can  make 
an  important  contribution. 

I'd  like  to  thank  the  chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
commissions  that  have  done  such  effective 
work.  We  will  continue  our  exchanges  on 
the  subjects  that  the  Commission  deals  with 
as  well  as  on  other  political  problems  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  we  hope  to  have  another 
meeting  of  this  Joint  Commission  next  spring 
in  India. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Foreign  Minister  Chavan 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State  and  friends:  I  con- 
sider this  a  significant  occasion.  Today  we 
have  signed  a  document  which  encompasses 
the  work  put  in  by  three  Subcommissions  of 
the  Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission  on  economic, 
commercial,  scientific,  technological,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  cooperation  in  working 
out  a  program  for  the  coming  years. 

I'm  glad  that  both  our  sides  have  been  able 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  wide-ranging  area 
in  each  of  the  specified  fields. 

What  we  have  tried  to  achieve  in  the  docu- 
ment we  have  signed  today  is  to  lay  down 
guidelines  for  an  action-oriented  and  time- 
borne  program  which  we  expect  will  lead  to 
tangible  results  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Joint  Business  Council,  which  has  been 
set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Subcommis- 
sion  on  Economic  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
will,  we  hope,  serve  as  a  useful  body  enabling 
a  fuller  exchange  of  views  and  practical  co- 
operation between  business  leaders  of  both 
countries.  A  significant  organizational  aspect 
of    the    Joint    Business    Council,    from   our 
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viewpoint,  is  the  participation  of  Indian 
public-sector  organizations  in  the  work  of  the 
Council. 

Another  important  body  which  has  been 
agreed  to  is  the  Working  Group  on  Indus- 
trial Cooperation,  which  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  identifying  and  promoting 
joint  industrial  interests  in  third  countries 
involving  Indian  manufacturing  and  consult- 
ancy services.  And  the  earnestness  of  our 
two  governments  to  secure  maximum  benefit 
to  both  sides  from  such  cooperation  is  high- 
ighted  by  our  agreement  to  hold  initial  dis- 
cussions with  a  view  to  conclude  a  treaty  to 
avoid  double  taxation. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  special  mention  here 
)f  the  very  useful  exchange  of  views  which 
t  have  had  with  Secretary  of  State  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, as  well  as  with  other  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I  also  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
President  Ford  and  to  view  Indo-U.S.  rela- 
tions in  broad  perspective. 

I  share  your  view,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
Joint  Commission  provides  an  institutional 
framework  for  developing  our  relations  on  a 
nature,  a  realistic,  and  stable  basis  free 
;rom  day-to-day  fluctuations. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
;hanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — and,  in  particular,  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dr.  Kissinger — for  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements made  and  the  warm  hospitality 
extended  to  me  and  the  members  of  delega- 
;ions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


rEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

Press    release    523    dated   October    7 

The  Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission  met  in  Washing- 
;on  October  6-7  to  discuss  new  ways  to  expand  co- 
>peration  between  the  two  countries  in  trade  and 
nvestment,  science  and  technology,  and  education  and 
:ulture.  The  co-chairmen,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
*V.  Kissinger  and  Indian  Minister  for  External  Af- 
'airs  Shri  Y.  B.  Chavan,  commended  the  three  sub- 
:ommissions  for  the  excellent  beginning  they  have 
nade  in  each  of  these  fields  since  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion was  founded  in  October  1974  during  Secretary 
Kissinger's  visit  to  New  Delhi.  The  co-chairmen  re- 


viewed the  constructive  approaches  already  under 
way  in  each  area  and  focused  on  how  to  build  on 
this  beginning. 

Economics  and  Commerce 

After  hearing  a  report  by  Indian  Finance  Secretary 
M.  G.  Kaul  on  the  progress  of  the  Economic  and 
Commercial  Subcommission  in  promoting  trade  and 
investment,  the  Joint  Commission  endorsed  plans  for 
a  wide-ranging  program  to: 

— Increase  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
India.  This  expansion  is  to  be  led  by  increased  Indian 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  manufactured  goods 
and  modern  industrial  machinery  and  American  ex- 
ports to  India  of  high  technology  products  and  cap- 
ital equipment. 

— Stimulate  trade  promotion  in  each  country 
through  trade  missions,  trade  shows,  exhibits  and 
catalog  shows. 

— Proceed  with  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Busi- 
ness Council  bringing  together  business  leaders  of 
both  countries.  The  first  meeting  is  to  take  place  in 
New  Delhi  February  2-4,  1976.  Its  co-chairmen  are 
distinguished  business  personalities,  Mr.  Orville  Free- 
man and  Mr.  Harish  Mahindra.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Federation 
of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  to- 
gether with  organizations  from  the  Indian  public 
sector,  have  agreed  to  participate. 

— Actively  encourage  joint  ventures  between  In- 
dian and  U.S.  firms  in  third  countries. 

— Continue  the  mutually  beneficial  consultations  on 
agricultural  inputs.  The  Agricultural  Inputs  Working 
Group  met  in  February  and  October  1975,  and  made 
recommendations  concerning  the  organization  of  an 
international  seminar  on  fertilizer  usage,  the  en- 
couragement of  Indo-U.S.  collaboration  in  fertilizer 
projects  in  third  countries,  and  Indo-U.S.  cooperation 
in  fertilizer  research.  The  Working  Group  will  meet 
again  early  in  1976. 

— Conduct  talks  on  a  tax  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  India  in  Washington  October  16- 
17,  1975. 

The  Indian  delegation  explained  the  opportunities 
for  foreign  investment  in  areas  with  high  export  po- 
tential, and  those  involving  new  technology  not  now 
available  in  India.  It  is  expected  that  these  oppor- 
tunities will  also  be  actively  pursued  through  the 
Joint  Business  Council. 

Plans  are  well  advanced  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Economic  and  Commercial  Subcommission  in  New 
Delhi  in  March  1976,  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Business  Council. 

Science  and  Technology 

After  a  report  by  Dr.  Nag  Chaudhuri,  Indian  co- 
chairman  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Subcommis- 
sion and  Vice  Chancellor  of  Nehru  University,  the 
Joint  Commission  confirmed  the  interest  of  both  coun- 
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tries    in    intensifying    cooperation    in    the    following 
areas: 

— agriculture; 

— energy  and  natural  resources; 

— health; 

— electronics  and  communications; 

— environment; 

— exchanges  of  scientists  and  information. 

More  than  20  joint  projects  have  been  approved 
by  both  Governments  since  January  1975.  The  two 
sides  noted  that  these  projects  build  on  the  history  of 
long  cooperation  between  them  in  science  and  tech- 
nology and  are  calculated  to  extend  the  practical 
benefits  of  the  collaborative  research  of  the  past  15 
years.  The  co-chairmen  stressed  that  cooperative  pro- 
grams that  are  implemented  by  agreement  of  the 
two  governments  meet  the  test  of  mutual  benefit  and 
are  fully  endorsed  by  both  Governments. 

The  Subcommission  on  Science  and  Technology  will 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  New  Delhi  in  the  first  half 
of  December,  1975. 

Education  and  Culture 

The  Joint  Commission  then  considered  a  report 
submitted  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  American  co- 
chairman  of  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Subcom- 
mission and  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Foundations 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Joint  Commission  reviewed  preparations  for 
the  first  two  joint  seminars,  one  on  "Museums  as 
Educational  Resources"  and  the  other  on  "Methods 
in  History,  Old  and  New."  The  former  will  be  held 
in  the  United  States  and  the  latter  in  India.  Two 
other  seminars  are  being  planned  for  1976:  "Link- 
ages of  Agriculture  and  Education"  and  "Educational 
Technology." 

The  Joint  Commission  also  endorsed  the  idea  of  a 
program  of  scholarships  and  visitorships  to  enable 
professionals  from  both  sides  to  pursue  specialized 
studies. 


The  Joint  Commission  approved  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
change of  major  cultural  exhibitions  between  the  two 
countries.  An  exhibition  of  Indian  culture  and  art  is 
being  planned  to  tour  the  United  States  in  1977. 
Plans  call  for  a  comparable  presentation  of  U.S.  cul- 
ture and  art  in  India  in  1978. 

Finally,  the  Joint  Commission  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Secretariat  for  the  Subcommission 
on  Education  and  Culture  at  the  Asia  Society  in  New 
York  City,  and  of  an  Indian  Secretariat  at  the  Indian 
Council  for  Cultural  Relations  in  New  Delhi. 

Dr.  Goheen  reported  that  the  Subcommission  would 
meet  again  on  May  4-6,  1976  in  New  York  City. 

Participation 

In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister 
of  External  Affairs,  the  following  participated  as 
Joint  Commission  members: 

For  the  United  States 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Ambassador  to  India  William  B.  Saxbe 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and   South 

Asian  Affairs  Alfred  L.  Atherton 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national   Environmental    and    Scientific    Affairs 
Myron  Kratzer 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    for    Economic    and 

Business  Affairs  Joel  Biller 
Dr.  Robert  Goheen,  Chairman,  Council  on  Founda- 
tions 

For  the  Republic  of  India 

G.  Parthasarathi,  Chairman,  Policy  Planning  Com- 
mittee, Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

Ambassador  T.  N.  Kaul,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States 

Kewal  Singh,  Foreign  Secretary,  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs 

M.  G.  Kaul,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Finance 

Dr.  B.  D.  Nag  Chaudhuri,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Nehru 
University 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Opposes  Unilateral  Establishment 
of  200-Mile  U.S.  Fisheries  Zone 


Follotving  are  statements  made  before  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relatioyis 
on  September  24-  by  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance  Carlyle  E.  Maw,  who  is 
Special  Representative  of  the  President  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference;  John  Norton 
Moore,  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Council  Interagency  Task  Force  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  Deputy  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference;  and  Thomas  A.  Cling  an,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Fisheries 
Affairs.1 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  MAW 

Chairman  [Thomas  E.]  Morgan  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee : 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  today  on  behalf  of 
the  executive  branch  to  testify  on  H.R.  200, 
which  proposes  to  create  an  exclusive  fish- 
eries zone  extending  200  miles  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States.  With  me  to  describe  the 
executive  branch  position  are  John  Norton 
Moore,  Chairman  of  the  NSC  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
Deputy  Special  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and 
Thomas  Clingan,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Oceans  and  Fisheries  Affairs  and 
as  our  principal  fisheries  negotiator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  particularly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today  in  light  of 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


the  very  heavy  schedule  of  foreign  policy 
matters  before  this  committee.  As  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  indicated  to  you,  the  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  the  proposed  200-mile 
fisheries  legislation  raises  serious  foreign 
policy  questions.  Secretary  Kissinger  spoke 
about  some  of  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions on  August  11  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Mon- 
treal. He  has  asked  me  to  elaborate  on  these 
implications  today. 

The  Administration  shares  the  concern  of 
members  of  Congress  about  the  serious 
depletion  of  many  fish  stocks  as  a  result 
of  overfishing.  As  you  know,  we  are  ac- 
tively supporting  the  creation  of  a  200-mile 
economic  resource  zone  that  would  include 
coastal  fisheries  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
law  of  the  sea  treaty. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  establish  a 
fisheries  zone  by  agreement  with  the  nations 
concerned.  It  is  quite  another  to  establish 
such  a  zone  unilaterally  in  contravention  of 
the  existing  rights  of  other  nations  to  fish  on 
the  high  seas.  The  President  supports  the 
establishment  of  a  200-mile  fisheries  zone 
by  negotiation;  he  strongly  opposes  uni- 
lateral claims  to  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
seas,  such  as  the  claim  contemplated  by  H.R. 
200. 

The  President  is  committed  to  undertake 
immediate  initiatives  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  overfishing.  As  Secretary  Kis- 
singer announced  in  his  speech  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  United  States  will 
begin  now  to  negotiate  interim  agreements 
with  nations  fishing  off  our  coasts  as  a  tran- 
sition to  an  eventual  200-mile  fisheries  zone. 
We  intend  to  establish,  through  negotiation 
rather  than  unilateral  action,  a  transition  to 
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a  200-mile  fisheries  zone  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Before  I  ask  Tom  Clingan  to  outline  our 
proposed  plan  for  accomplishing  this  result, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
serious  adverse  consequences  which  could  re- 
sult from  enactment  of  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  200. 

This  legislation  will  seriously  increase  the 
potential  for  conflict  around  the  world  in  at 
least  two  respects.  Conflict  may  result,  first, 
from  our  enforcement  efforts  against  na- 
tions fishing  off  our  coasts  and,  secondly,  from 
our  attempts  to  protect  our  global  oceans 
interests  in  more  comprehensive  zones — 
which  certainly  will  be  declared  unilaterally 
by  other  nations,  following  our  example. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  resisted  as  a  matter 
of  principle  the  unilateral  claims  of  other 
nations  to  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  200 
miles  off  their  coasts.  Other  states  can  be 
expected  to  resist  our  efforts  unilaterally  to 
assert  such  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  members  of  this  committee  do  not 
need  any  description  from  me  of  the  enforce- 
ment problems  we  will  face  if  other  nations 
refuse  to  recognize  our  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point — conflicts 
resulting  from  our  attempts  to  protect  our 
global  oceans  interests — if  the  United  States 
sets  a  precedent  by  acting  unilaterally,  a 
number  of  other  nations  can  be  expected  to 
make  claims  which  may  not  be  limited  to 
fisheries  and  which  could  purport  to  inter- 
fere with  our  rights  of  navigation,  scientific 
research,  and  important  defense  and  secu- 
rity interests.  If  all  coastal  states  claimed 
200-mile  zones  without  internationally  agreed 
rules  as  to  the  content  of  these  zones,  one- 
third  of  the  world's  oceans  would  be  subject 
to  conflicting  rules  and  claims,  the  very  area 
in  which  much  of  the  world's  shipping 
travels. 

I  believe  that  the  essential  question  for 
this  committee  to  consider  is  whether  rules 
governing  uses  of  the  oceans  are  to  be  de- 
veloped through  international  agreement  or 
are  to  be  established  by  an  uncontrollable 
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pattern  of  inconsistent  claims. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  leader  not 
only  because  of  its  power  but  also  because, 
in  the  years  since  World  War  II,  we  have 
attempted  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of 
conflict  and  have  taken  the  extra  step  to- 
ward building  a  structure  of  law  in  the  world. 
What  the  United  States  does  is  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  what  some  other  nations, 
with  more  limited  concerns,  may  do.  Our 
example  in  the  oceans  can  encourage  inter- 
national cooperation,  or  it  can  promote  in- 
ternational disorder.  If  the  United  States 
participates  in  a  process  whereby  each  na- 
tion proclaims  its  own  rules  of  law  and 
seeks  to  impose  them  on  others,  the  very 
basis  of  international  law  will  be  shaken. 

We  believe  that  ultimately  the  rules  de- 
fining the  content  of  a  200-mile  economic  re- 
source zone,  including  fisheries,  will  be  estab- 
lished by  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty.  John  Nor- 
ton Moore  will  elaborate  on  the  impact  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  have  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  we  must  act  to 
meet  the  legitimate,  pressing  concerns  re- 
lating to  our  coastal  and  distant-water  fish- 
ing interests.  We  do  not  promise  to  solve 
these  problems  overnight;  we  do  promise 
that  we  will  begin  now  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments that  will  create  a  system  of  conserva- 
tion and  enforcement  that  will  protect  im- 
portant U.S.  fisheries  resources. 

In  this  connection,  I  addressed  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  in  Montreal  this  past  Mon- 
day morning  to  stress  the  importance  that 
the  United  States  attaches  to  a  reduction  of 
quotas  for  foreign  fishermen  in  the  fisheries 
off  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states.  I  also  delivered  a  personal  message  to 
the  meeting  from  President  Ford.  I  would 
like  to  give  to  the  committee,  for  insertion 
in  the  record,  a  copy  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, my  remarks,  and  the  remarks  of  Min- 
ister LeBlanc,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Fisheries. 

Mr.   Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  ask 
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John  Norton  Moore  briefly  to  address  the 
question  of  how  enactment  of  H.R.  200  would 
affect  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MOORE 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  200,  a  bill  which  would  unilaterally  ex- 
tend U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  over  coastal 
and  anadromous  species  of  fish.  No  issue  has 
presented  a  starker  choice  for  the  future  of 
our  national  oceans  policy.  How  we  decide 
this  issue  will  largely  determine  whether  we 
move  forward  to  cooperative  solutions  to 
oceans  problems  or  precipitate  a  spiral  of 
unilateral  national  claims  leading  inevitably 
to  confrontation  and  conflict. 

Before  turning  to  the  substance  of  my 
testimony  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the 
other  members  of  this  committee  who  have 
strongly  supported  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  members  of  this 
committee  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  timely  and  successful  law  of  the  sea 
treaty  which  fully  protects  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  world  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  For  our  part,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  formulation  of  U.S.  oceans 
policy  is  a  shared  responsibility  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  make  the  law  of  the  sea  a  model  of 
cooperative  partnership. 

As  Under  Secretary  Maw  has  indicated, 
the  Administration  has  recently  concluded  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  our  interim  fisheries 
policy,  and  the  President  has  determined 
strongly  to  oppose  measures  unilaterally  ex- 
tending our  fisheries  jurisdiction.  Factors 
which  were  weighed  in  that  determination 
include  the  following. 

First,  we  are  continuing  to  make  progress 
toward  a  comprehensive  law  of  the  sea  treaty 
which  will  provide  balanced  protection  for 
all  U.S.  oceans  interests  and  particularly  our 
fisheries  interests. 

The  single  negotiating  text  prepared  at 
the  Geneva  session  of  the  conference  pro- 
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vides  for  a  200-mile  economic  zone  with 
coastal  state  preferential  rights  and  man- 
agement responsibility  over  coastal  species 
within  the  zone  and  broad  protection  for  our 
important  anadromous  stocks  within  and  be- 
yond the  zone.  It  is  agreed  that  these  pro- 
visions, when  implemented,  will  protect 
coastal  and  anadromous  species  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  With  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  single  negotiating  text  deal- 
ing with  the  fisheries  issues. 

Although  we  have  been  disappointed  with 
the  work  schedule  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  we  believe  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  final  stages  in  this  important  and 
complex  multilateral  negotiation.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  nego- 
tiation cannot  be  completed  before  mid-1976 
at  the  earliest,  and  at  this  time  it  is  not 
clear  whether  a  treaty  can  be  completed  dur- 
ing 1976. 

Second,  in  the  period  between  now  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  fully  effective  law  of  the 
sea  treaty,  efforts  to  insure  greater  protec- 
tion of  fish  stocks  through  unilateral  action 
could  well  be  seriously  counterproductive. 
Unilateral  action  by  the  United  States  will 
not  be  accepted  and  could  result  in  a  harden- 
ing of  foreign  positions. 

Third,  a  unilateral  extension  of  fisheries 
jurisdiction  such  as  that  of  H.R.  200  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  serious  costs 
to  our  oceans  policy  and  international  rela- 
tions. These  include: 

— A  risk  of  confrontation  with  nations 
fishing  off  our  coasts; 

— As  Ambassador  Clingan  will  develop, 
serious  harm  to  U.S.  distant-water  fishing 
interests,  particularly  our  important  tuna 
and  shrimp  fleets; 

— Harm  to  development  of  universal  fish- 
eries conservation  obligations; 

— Serious  harm  to  the  law  of  the  sea 
negotiations  and  the  U.N.  system; 

— A  serious  setback  to  the  development  of 
international  legal  institutions  and  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  oceans;  it  is  generally  agreed 
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that  a  unilateral  extension  of  U.S.  fisheries 
jurisdiction  to  200  miles  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  existing  international  law; 

— Harm  to  our  opportunity  to  achieve  in- 
ternational agreement  accommodating  vital 
security  interests,  strategic  mobility  on  the 
oceans,  and  freedom  of  navigation  for  the 
movement  of  commercial  cargoes,  such  as 
oil;  and 

— Substantial  enforcement  costs.  It  is  ob- 
viously more  costly  to  enforce  against  non- 
consenting  nations  fishing  off  our  coasts  than 
against  nations  who  have  agreed  to  our  juris- 
diction, such  as  through  a  law  of  the  sea 
treaty. 

Finally,  we  note  that  H.R.  200  is  not  a 
narrowly  drawn  conservation  measure  aimed 
solely  at  the  prevention  of  depletion  of  stocks 
off  the  U.S.  coasts  and  applying  across-the- 
board  to  both  U.S.  and  foreign  fishermen. 
Rather,  it  is  a  sweeping  measure  aimed  at 
broad  extension  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  and 
preferential  rights  for  U.S.  fishermen.  We 
believe  such  objectives,  which  we  support, 
are  best  pursued  through  negotiations.  In- 
deed, H.R.  200  tragically  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  progress  made  in  the  Third  U.N. 
Conference  toward  general  acceptance  of 
these  objectives  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
law  of  the  sea  treaty. 

We  must  not  and  will  not  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  U.S.  fishermen  in  the  protection 
of  stocks  off  our  coasts.  We  are  committed 
to  a  200-mile  economic  zone  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  law  of  the  sea  treaty  and  to 
beginning  immediately  to  negotiate  the  tran- 
sition to  the  200-mile  zone.  A  unilateral  ex- 
tension of  jurisdiction  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  our 
fishermen  or  of  the  overall  oceans  and  po- 
litical interests  of  our  nation. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  an  issue  of 
transcendent  importance  for  national  policy 
and  the  direction  of  our  foreign  relations. 
This  is  such  a  time  and  such  an  issue.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  join  together  in  reaffirm- 
ing cooperative  solutions  to  our  oceans  prob- 
lems. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  CLINGAN 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
this  committee  today  and  to  describe  some 
major  fisheries  initiatives  which  this  Admin- 
istration plans  to  take  to  cope  with  our  fish- 
eries problems. 

The  executive  branch  made  a  commitment 
this  spring  to  review  interim  fisheries  poli- 
cies. This  careful  review  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. In  explaining  the  Administration's 
continued  opposition  to  unilateral  legislation 
by  the  United  States,  Secretary  Kissinger 
indicated  in  a  speech  in  Montreal  last  month 
that  we  would  begin  now  to  negotiate  new 
agreements  with  other  nations  as  a  transi- 
tion to  a  200-mile  fisheries  zone. 

We  hope  that  such  a  zone  will  eventually 
be  recognized  by  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty. 
Fisheries  questions,  like  other  oceans  issues, 
can  best  be  resolved  within  the  context  of 
broad  multilateral  agreement.  However,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  course 
of  action  which  I  am  going  to  outline  is  not 
necessarily  linked  either  to  existing  arrange- 
ments or  to  the  timing  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  Most  importantly,  the  course 
of  action  is  based  on  negotiation,  not  uni- 
lateral action,  and  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  benefits  of  a  200-mile  coastal  fisheries 
zone  is  in  practical  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  plan  will  be  to  accomplish  through 
negotiations  the  following  objectives  within 
200  miles  off  our  coasts : 

— Establishment  of  an  effective  conserva- 
tion regime  based  on  the  best  available  scien- 
tific evidence; 

— Consistent  with  such  a  regime,  the  crea- 
tion of  preferential  harvesting  rights  for 
U.S.  fishermen  to  the  full  limits  of  their  har- 
vesting capacity,  with  the  surplus  allocated 
among  foreign  fishermen,  thereby  substan- 
tially reducing  foreign  catches; 

— Implementation  of  a  standardized  sys- 
tem for  collection  of  fisheries  data  with  in- 
formation contributed  by  both  foreign  and 
domestic  fishermen ; 

— Introduction  of  more  effective  enforce- 
ment procedures ;  and 
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— Implementation  of  satisfactory  arrange- 
tients  to  resolve  gear  conflicts  and  insure 
dequate  foreign  compensation  to  U.S.  fish- 
rmen  in  case  of  negligence  by  foreign  fisher- 
ies 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  plan  to  accomplish  these 
bjectives  by  working  within  the  framework 
f  existing  fisheries  commissions  wherever 
ossible  as  well  as  through  bilateral  agree- 
lents.  We  presently  have  at  least  11  bilateral 
sheries  agreements  due  for  renegotiation 
ext  year,  as  well  as  regular  meetings  of  six 
lultilateral  fisheries  commissions.  We  in- 
md  during  these  negotiations  to  establish 
ie  philosophical  underpinnings  of  our  plan 
nd  to  accomplish  through  phased  negotia- 
ons,  rather  than  by  unilateral  action,  the 
mctional  equivalent  of  a  200-mile  fisheries 
me. 

We  are  now  completing  plans  for  specific 
eps  to  be  taken  and  will  announce  these 

the  coming  several  weeks.  We  will,  of 
>urse,  be  consulting  with  interested  mem- 
;rs  of  Congress  in  this  regard. 
We  also  intend  to  work  closely  with  our 
iighbors  to  resolve  potential  differences  and 
e  developing,  on  a  priority  basis,  other 
itiatives  to  resolve  the  problems  of  our  dis- 
nt-water  fishermen.  Upon  completion  of 
e  first  round  of  fisheries  negotiations  next 
ar,  we  will  be  able  to  assess  more  fully 
e  success  of  our  plan. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  assure  success.  There 
e,  however,  several  factors  favorable  to 
ch  agreements  that  have  not  been  present 

past  fisheries  negotiations.  The  first,  of 
urse,  is  the  widespread  agreement  in  the 
iw  of  the  Sea  Conference  on  a  200-mile 
astal  fisheries  zone,  and  the  second  is  the 
eat  pressures  building  in  coastal  fishing 
ites  to  declare  such  zones  if  international 
reement  is  not  reached. 
Distant-water  fishing  states  such  as  the 
S.S.R.  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
:ept  a  200-mile  zone  covering  fisheries  as 
rt  of  a  comprehensive  law  of  the  sea 
;aty.  Other  nations  recognize  the  reality 
this  situation.  These  nations  must  be  pre- 
red  to  negotiate  mutually  acceptable  ar- 


rangements that  will  permit  their  continued 
participation  in  coastal  fisheries.  Our  own 
distant-water  fishing  fleets  are  similarly  af- 
fected, and  we  believe  that  the  course  of  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  agreement  will  also 
permit  negotiations  on  behalf  of  our  shrimp 
and  tuna  fleets  that  unilateral  action  on  our 
part  might  preclude. 

To  direct  the  implementation  of  our  fish- 
eries plan,  the  Department  of  State  has  es- 
tablished a  special  task  force  with  inter- 
agency participation.  I  have  agreed  to  stay 
on  with  the  Department  to  chair  this  group 
and  to  direct  our  efforts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  hold  similar  views 
on  the  fisheries  objectives  to  be  accom- 
plished. Any  course  of  action  must  meet 
long-range  conservation  requirements  and  be 
sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  fisheries 
management  as  well  as  a  negotiating  point 
of  view.  The  plan  will  meet  these  require- 
ments. 


Department  Supports  Convention 
on  Protection  of  Diplomats 

Statement  by  Monroe  Leigh 
Legal  Adviser  l 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Crimes  Against  Internationally  Pro- 
tected Persons,  Including  Diplomatic  Agents, 
which  was  submitted  by  President  Ford  with 
a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification.2 


1  Read  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Sept.  16  by  Deputy  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser Ronald  J.  Bettauer.  The  complete  transcript  of 
the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
D.C.  20402. 

2  For  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  9,  1974,  p.  803;  for  text  of  the  convention,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1974,  p.  92. 
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As  Secretary  Kissinger  recently  said  in  his 
Montreal  speech  [August  11],  the  interna- 
tional community  has  a  duty  to  act  vigor- 
ously to  combat  international  terrorism. 

A  major  U.S.  initiative  in  the  multilateral 
area  was  the  development  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Protection  of  Diplomats.  The  United 
States  took  a  leading  role  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  convention  at  the  1973  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  draft 
that  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  more- 
over, was  produced  by  the  International  Law 
Commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  its 
U.S.  member,  Ambassador  Richard  D.  Kear- 
ney. 

Adoption  of  the  draft  by  the  Assembly 
brought  to  fruition  a  major  diplomatic  effort 
by  the  United  States.  A  long-established 
principle  of  inviolability  of  diplomatic  agents 
was  being  threatened  by  random  acts  of 
violence  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Al- 
though the  international  legal  obligation  to 
protect  these  persons  was  never  questioned, 
the  mechanism  for  international  cooperation 
to  insure  that  perpetrators  of  serious  at- 
tacks against  such  persons  are  brought  to 
justice,  no  matter  where  they  may  flee,  was 
lacking. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions responded  to  the  need  by  adopting  the 
convention  and  in  effect  declaring  that  no 
diplomat   may   be   attacked   with   impunity. 
In  signing  the  convention  two  weeks  after 
its  adoption,  the  United  States  acted  under  a 
strong    sense    of    urgency    because    it    was 
thought  that  the  convention  should  go  into 
force  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  urgency 
remains.  Attacks  against  diplomats  have  con- 
tinued.  In   March   1974,   Vice   Consul   John 
Patterson  was  kidnaped  from  the  American 
Consulate    in    Hermosillo,    Mexico,    and    his 
body  was  found  107  days  later.  In  April  1974, 
a  USIA  officer  was  wounded  during  a  kidnap- 
ing in  Cordoba,  Argentina.  In  August  1974, 
U.S.  Ambassador  Rodger  Davies  was  assas- 
sinated   in    Nicosia,    Cyprus.    In    September 
1974,   another   USIA   officer  was   kidnaped, 
this  time  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1975,  U.S.  Consular  Agent  in  Argen- 
tina John  Egan  was  kidnaped  from  his  home 
and  later  found  murdered. 


The  Congress  has  taken  action  already  to 
deal  with  attacks  on  diplomats  that  occur  in 
U.S.  territory.  In  1972  Public  Law  92-539 
was  enacted  to  cover  crimes  against  foreign 
officials  and  official  guests  of  the  United 
States.  That  act  was  the  basis,  for  example, 
for  the  conviction  of  Napoleon  Lechoco  in 
June  1975  for  the  kidnaping  of  the  Philip- 
pine Ambassador  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
enactment  of  P.L.  92-539  established  a  do- 
mestic legal  framework  for  dealing  with  at- 
tacks on  diplomats  in  the  United  States.  This 
must  be  supplemented  by  U.S.  participation 
in  the  international  system  which  will  permit 
us  more  effectively  to  deal  with  attacks  on 
U.S.  diplomats  and  other  diplomats  abroad. 
The  convention  and  its  implementing  legis- 
lation are  designed  to  achieve  this. 

The  basic  mechanism  of  the  convention  is 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  field  of  inter- 
ference with  civil  aviation — specifically  ir 
the  Hague  (Hijacking)  and  Montreal  (Sabo- 
tage) Conventions.  The  convention  requires 
submission  for  prosecution  or  extradition  o1 
persons  alleged  to  have  committed  serious 
crimes  against  diplomats.  Such  crimes  as 
murder  and  kidnaping,  as  well  as  threats 
and  attempts,  are  covered.  Under  the  im 
plementing  legislation  being  proposed  bj 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  w< 
will  establish  jurisdiction  over  such  offenses 
wherever  they  occur.  We  would  then  be  abl< 
to  prosecute  or  extradite  the  alleged  offendei 
for  such  crimes,  wherever  they  occur. 

As  of  now  there  are  only  nine  parties  t« 
the  convention  and  28  signatories,  including 
the  United  States.  Since  22  states  must  be 
come  parties  before  the  convention  come 
into  force,  it  is  not  yet  in  force.  We  believ 
expeditious  U.S.  action  in  ratifying  the  con 
vention  can  maintain  our  leadership  in  com 
bating  international  terrorism.  Our  ratifica 
tion  would  certainly  be  an  incentive  for  othe 
states  to  ratify.  And  it  is  only  with  wid 
ratification  that  the  convention  can  be  trul; 
effective  in  limiting  attacks  on  diplomats. 

We  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  rec 
ommend  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  an 
consent  to  ratification  of  this  important  con 
vention.  We  will  also  recommend  promp 
and  favorable  action  by  the  appropriate  com 
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nittees  on  draft  implementing  legislation, 
which  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
vill  shortly  submit  jointly.  Such  legislation 
mist  be  passed  before  the  United  States  is  in 
i  position  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under 
;he  convention. 


Congressional  Documents 
{elating  to  Foreign  Policy 

>4th  Congress,  1st  Session 

emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  As- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  for 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  Hearings  before  Subcommittees 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  April 
21,  1975.  46  pp. 

Jse  of  United  States  Military  Forces  in  the  Evacua- 
tion of  United  States  Citizens  and  Others  from 
South  Vietnam.  Communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  on 
participation  of  United  States  military  forces  in 
the  evacuation  of  United  States  citizens  and 
others  from  South  Vietnam,  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  the  war  powers  resolution  (Public  Law 
93-148).  H.  Doc.  94-124.  May  1,  1975.  2  pp. 

rhe  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  (May 
7-22,  1975)  and  on  the  nomination  of  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  to  be  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  (June  4,  1975).  538  pp. 

Luthorizing  U.S.  Contributions  to  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Forces.  Report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  to  accompany 
S.  818.  H.  Rept.  94-200.  May  12,  1975.  4  pp. 

)ffshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  Amendments  of 
1975.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine   and   Fisheries   to   accompany   H.R.   5709. 

^  H.  Rept.  94-216.  May  15,  1975.  27  pp. 

Indorsing  the  World  Food  Conference  of  1976  in 
Ames,  Iowa.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res. 

^  136.  H.  Rept.  94-218.  May  15,  1975.  2  pp. 

'emporary  Rental  of  Railroad  Rolling  Stock  by 
Foreign  Corporations.  Report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  accompany  H.R. 
5559.  H.  Rept.  94-251.  June  3,  1975.  5  pp. 

Itate  Department  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1976  and  1977.  Report  of  the  House  Committee 
on    International    Relations    to    accompany    H.R. 

(  7500.  H.  Rept.  94-264.  June  5,  1975.  15  pp. 

•rotocols  for  the  Further  Extension  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  and  Food  Aid  Conventions,  1971.  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting the  protocols.  S.  Ex.  C.  June  11,  1975.  8  pp. 

Lrms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Amendments  of 
1975.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  to  accompany  H.R.  7567.  H.  Rept. 
94-281.  June  11,  1975.  24  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Meeting 
Held  at  Montreal 

A  special  meeting  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northivest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries (ICNAF)  was  held  at  Montreal  Sep- 
tember 22-28.  Following  are  texts  of  a  mes- 
sage from  President  Ford,  which  was  read  be- 
fore the  meeting  on  September  22  by  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance  Carlyle  E. 
Maw,  together  with  a  U.S.  statement  issued 
at  Montreal  on  September  28  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  FORD 

Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents    dated    Sept.    29 

This  special  meeting  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries takes  up  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
the  Commission's  twenty-five  year  history.  I 
send  my  warmest  greetings  and  good  wishes 
to  the  participants. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Commission  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  adequate  conservation 
measures  and  enforcement  procedures  to  re- 
build the  important  fishery  stocks  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic.  If  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  on  reasonable  conservation  and  en- 
forcement measures,  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
mission to  fulfill  its  stated  purposes  will  be 
called  into  question.  For  our  part,  I  pledge 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States  to 
sound  fisheries  management  and  conserva- 
tion practices,  based  on  scientific  evidence 
and  implemented  within  the  framework  of 
internationally  negotiated  agreements. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  unilateral  claims 
by  nations  to  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas. 
However,  pressures  for  unilateral  measures 
do  exist,  and  will  continue  to  mount,  if  inter- 
national arrangements  do  not  prove  to  be 
effective. 
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It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  vindicate  the  trust  we  place  in  it  and 
fully  justify  our  mutual  efforts  to  find  co- 
operative approaches  to  fisheries  conserva- 
tion and  management  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  In  this  spirit,  I  send  you  best 
wishes  for  a  productive  and  rewarding  ses- 
sion. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


U.S.  STATEMENT  ISSUED  AT  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  THE  MEETING 

Press    release    510    dated    October    1 

Satisfactory  agreement  was  reached  September  28 
on  all  major  U.S.  proposals  before  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF).  The  seventh  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission concluded  Sunday  after  a  week  of  delibera- 
tions which  were  characterized  as  some  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  Commission's  25-year  history  by 
David  H.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  17-member-nation  body 
which  deals  with  the  conservation  of  fish  stocks  in 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  was  called  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  resolve  outstanding 
issues  on  the  reduction  of  fishing  effort  and  quotas 
in  the  convention  area  which  had  not  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission in  June. 

The  Commission  took  positive  action  on  U.S.  pro- 
posals for  a  reduced  1976  overall  catch  quota  for 
the  entire  fish  biomass  off  the  U.S.  coast,  a  closure 
of  most  of  the  Georges  Bank  area  to  vessels  capable 
of  catching  valuable  and  depleted  groundfish  species, 
a  national  system  of  vessel  registration,  and  more 
restrictive  and  enforceable  exemption  provisions  for 
trawl  net  fisheries  conducted  off  the  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian coasts. 

Opening  ceremonies  at  the  start  of  the  special 
meeting  on  September  22  included  an  address  by  U.S. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Carlyle  E.  Maw,  who 
brought  with  him  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Commission  stressed  the  great  impor- 
tance which  the  United  States  attaches  to  effective 
conservation  measures,  efficient  enforcement  of  those 
measures,  and  the  particular  importance  of  a  success- 
ful ICNAF  meeting  at  this  critical  time. 

A  principal  U.S.  objective  at  the  Montreal  meeting 
was  to  obtain  a  1976  overall  fishing  quota  for  the 
area  off  the  U.S.  coast  which  would  allow  a  rapid 
recovery  of  the  depleted  biomass.  This  "second  tier 
quota"  is  allocated  nationally  to  limit  what  each 
nation  can  harvest  from  the  biomass  as  a  whole.  It 
is  imposed  as  a  ceiling  figure  over  the  individual 
species  quotas  and  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  indi- 


vidual species  quotas  in  order  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  fishing  methods  which  concentrate  on 
the  target  species  and  reduce  the  bycatch  of  other 
species. 

The  second-tier  system  was  first  approved  in  1973 
for  application  in  the  1974  fishing  season  in  an  effort 
to  substantially  reduce  overall  foreign  catches  off  the 
U.S.  coast.  Second-tier-quota  levels  established  for 
1974  and  1975  were  designed  to  stabilize  the  biomass, 
and  the  Commission  had  agreed  that  the  1976  level 
would  be  set  at  an  amount  which  would  allow  re- 
covery of  the  biomass  to  the  maximum-sustainable- 
yield  level. 

The  June  annual  meeting  had  agreed  to  what  the 
United  States  regarded  as  an  excessive  level  of 
724,000  metric  tons  by  excluding  squids  from  the 
regulation.  This  had  not  been  the  case  in  either  1974 
or  1975.  Scientists  estimated  that  at  such  a  level  at 
least  a  full  decade  would  be  required  for  stock  re- 
covery. The  United  States  regarded  this  as  unaccept- 
able and  filed  a  formal  objection  to  the  regulation 
under  the  rules  of  the  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
this  week's  meeting,  the  Commission  has  agreed  to 
set  the  1976  level  at  650,000  metric  tons  including 
squids.  This  level  should  provide  a  high  probability 
of  recovery  within  seven  years,  according  to  U.S. 
fisheries  scientists. 

No  action  had  been  taken  at  the  June  meeting  on 
a  U.S.  proposal  to  limit  bycatches  of  valuable  and 
seriously  depleted  yellowtail  flounder  and  haddock 
stocks  on  Georges  Bank  through  closure  of  this  area 
to  vessels  using  gear  capable  of  catching  these 
groundfish.  Arguments  had  been  raised  by  others 
that  such  a  regulation  would  seriously  interfere  with 
fisheries  for  species  such  as  cod  and  the  hakes.  At 
the  Montreal  meeting,  agreement  was  reached  on  a 
regulation  closing  a  large  area  on  Georges  Bank  to 
such  vessels  throughout  the  year.  Though  slightly 
smaller  than  the  area  originally  proposed  for  closure 
by  the  United  States,  the  area  is  sufficiently  large  to 
provide  satisfactory  protection  for  these  important 
stocks. 

Further  progress  in  the  critical  area  of  improved 
international  enforcement  was  also  a  principal  U.S. 
objective  at  the  special  meeting.  This  was  achieved 
to  a  significant  extent  with  the  approval  of  a  U.S.- 
proposed  system  of  national  registration  for  vessels 
engaged  in  fishing  or  fish  processing  in  the  conven- 
tion area.  Such  a  system  is  designed  to  assist  mem- 
ber governments  and  international  enforcement  per- 
sonnel in  monitoring  fishing  effort  deployed  through- 
out the  area. 

U.S.  efforts  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June  to  secure 
approval  of  such  a  system  had  not  been  successful. 
Additional  progress  in  this  area  as  well  as  added 
control  over  bycatches  of  regulated  species  was 
achieved  with  the  approval  of  a  more  restrictive  and 
more  easily  enforceable  exemption  for  trawl  net  fish- 
eries conducted  off  both  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  coasts. 

Canada  was  successful  in  securing  approval  for  a 
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regulation  designed  to  substantially  reduce  fishing 
iffort  on  groundfish  stocks  in  five  portions  of  the 
invention  area  off  the  Canadian  coast.  The  regula- 
;ion  provides  for  reduction  in  fishing  days  for  vari- 
>us  fishing  vessel  tonnage  and  gear  categories  rang- 
ng  from  40  to  50  percent  from  that  reported  in  the 
L972  and  1973  periods. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  an  announcement  by 
;he  observer  from  Cuba  that  action  required  for  Cuba 
;o  become  a  member  of  the  Commission  would  be 
mmediately  initiated  by  his  government.  The  Com- 
nission  had  approved  adjustments  in  quota  alloca- 
ions  for  a  number  of  stocks  providing  the  specified 
:atch  allocations  necessary  for  Cuba  to  fish  within 
istablished  conservation  regulations  throughout  1976. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  will  be  held 
n  Rome,  Italy,  in  January  1976.  The  meeting  has 
>een  called  to  establish  quotas  for  a  number  of  North- 
vest  Atlantic  herring  stocks  fished  off  both  U.S.  and 
Canadian  coasts.  Additional  proposals  on  enforce- 
nent,  made  by  the  United  States,  will  also  be  on 
he  agenda. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Wiation 

Additional  protocol  no.  3  to  amend  the  convention 
for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  carriage  by  air  signed  at  Warsaw  on 
October  12,-  1929  (49  Stat.  3000),  as  amended  by 
the  protocols  done  at  The  Hague  on  September  28, 
1955,  and  at  Guatemala  City  on  March  8,  1971. 
Done  at  Montreal  September  25,  1975.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  90th  day  after  the  deposit  of  the  30th 
instrument  of  ratification. 

Signatures:    Barbados,    Belgium,    Brazil,    Ghana, 
Guatemala,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  United  King- 
dom,   United    States,    Venezuela,    September    25, 
1975. 
lontreal  protocol  no.  4  to  amend  the  convention  for 
the  unification   of  certain   rules  relating  to  inter- 
national   carriage    by    air    signed    at    Warsaw    on 
October  12,  1929   (49  Stat.  3000),  as  amended  by 
the  protocol  done  at  The  Hague  on  September  28, 
1955.  Done  at  Montreal  September  25,  1975.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  90th  day  after  the  deposit  of  the 
30th  instrument  of  ratification. 
Signatures:    Barbados,    Belgium,    Brazil,    Egypt, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia, 
Zaire,  September  25,  1975. 
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Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading  and  protocol  of 
signature.  Done  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924. 
Entered  into  force  June  2,  1931;  for  the  United 
States  December  29,  1937.  51  Stat.  233. 
Adherence  deposited:  Lebanon,  July  19,  1975. 

Protocol  to  amend  the  international  convention  for 
the  unification  of  certain  rules  of  law  relating  to 
bills  of  lading  signed  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924 
(51  Stat.  233).  Done  at  Brussels  February  23, 
1968.1 
Accession  deposited:  Lebanon,  July  19,  1975. 

Energy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  coopera- 
tive information  exchange  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  in  build- 
ings. Formulated  at  Odeillo,  France,  October  1-4, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975. 
Signature:  Consiglio  Nazionale  delle  Ricerche 
(Italy),  July  21,  1975. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 

Reconstruction     and     Development,     as     amended. 

Done  at  Washington  December  27,   1945.  Entered 

into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 

Signature   and   acceptance:    Papua    New    Guinea, 
October  9,  1975. 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 

Fund.    Done    at    Washington    December    27,    1945. 

Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1501. 

Signature   and   acceptance:    Papua    New    Guinea, 
October  9,  1975. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at  New  York 
December  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1969.2 

Ratification   deposited:    Australia,    September    30, 
1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  with 

respect  to  assistance  and  salvage  at  sea.  Done  at 

Brussels   September   23,    1910.   Entered   into   force 

March  1,  1913.  37  Stat.  1658. 

Adherence  deposited:  Oman,  August  21,  1975. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 

safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted  at 

London  November  26,  1968.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 

safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960   (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 

at  London  October  21,  1969.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 
Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 

safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 

at  London  October  12,  1971.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Syria,  September  10,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October   25,   1973.   Entered   into   force   January    1, 
1975.2 
Ratifications   deposited:    Finland,   July   28,    1975; 

Mexico,  July  23,  1975. 
Accession   deposited:   Korea,   Democratic   People's 

Republic,  September  24,  1975. 

Terrorism — Protection  of  Diplomats 

Convention    on    the    prevention    and    punishment    of 
crimes    against    internationally    protected    persons, 
including   diplomatic    agents.    Done    at   New   York 
December  14,  1973.1 
Accession  deposited:  Liberia,  September  30,  1975. 

Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international  trade  in  tex- 
tiles, with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  20, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1974,  except 
for  article  2,  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4,  which  entered 
into  force  April  1,  1974.  TIAS  7840. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Jamaica,  September  17, 
1975. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  1,  2(c),  3(c),  5,  6,  8, 
11-15,  17(a),  20,  and  22  to  the  schedule  to  the 
international  whaling  convention,  1946  (TIAS 
1849).  Adopted  at  London  June  27,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  October  3,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  arrangement  of  April  13 
and  25,  1974  (TIAS  7882),  relating  to  assistance 
by  the  United  States  in  the  clearance  of  mines  and 
unexploded  ordnance  from  the  Suez  Canal  so  as  to 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


make  the  operations  applicable  to  the  Port  Said 
area.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo 
August  20  and  September  25,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  September  25,  1975. 

Ethiopia 

Grant  agreement  relating  to  a  drought  recovery  and 
rehabilitation  program  in  Ethiopia,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  February  20,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  February  20,  1975. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  20, 
1975,  relating  to  a  drought  recovery  and  rehabili- 
tation program  in  Ethiopia.  Signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
April  17,  1975.  Entered  into  force  April  17,  1975. 

India 

Agreed  minutes  of  the  second  session  of  the  U.S.- 
India Joint  Commission  on  Economic,  Commercial, 
Scientific,  Technological,  Educational  and  Cultural 
Cooperation.  Signed  at  Washington  October  7,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  October  7,  1975. 

Iran 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  military 
mission  agreement  of  November  27,  1943,  as 
amended  and  extended  (57  Stat.  1262,  TIAS  1941, 
7803).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tehran 
April  12,  August  3  and  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
August  14,  1975,  effective  March  21,  1975. 

Peru 

Agreement  terminating  the  agreement  of  November 
23,  1971  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles  and 
providing  for  consultation  on  problems  of  market 
disruption  caused  by  exports  of  textiles  or  textile 
products  from  Peru.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Lima  June  13  and  September  10,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  September  10,  1975. 

Singapore 

Agreement  concerning  U.S.  participation  on  a  limited 
voluntary  basis  in  the  Central  Provident  Fund  Act 
for  certain  employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
Singapore.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Singa- 
pore September  8  and  9,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
September  9,  1975. 
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•511 

10/6 

Energy  officials  of  21   nations  to 
visit  U.S.  Oct.  6-31. 

*512 

10/6 

Edward  Albee  to  tour  Japan.* 

*513 

10/6 

Advisory  Panel  on  Music,  Nov.  3. 

*514 

10/6 

U.S.     Advisory     Commission     on 
International     Educational     and 
Cultural  Affairs,  Oct.  31. 

*515 

10/6 

Advisory  Committee  on  "Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States," 
Nov.  14. 

*516 

10/6 

Fine  Arts  Committee,  Nov.  17. 

*517 

10/6 

Shipping  Coordinating  Committee 
(SCC),  Subcommittee  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS)  working 
group  on  ship  design  and  equip- 
ment, Nov.  5. 

*518 

10/6 

SCC,   SOLAS,   working   group   on 
standards  of  training  and  watch- 
keeping,  Nov.  5. 

*519 

10/6 

SCC,   SOLAS,  working  group   on 
fire  protection,  Nov.  6. 

*520 

10/6 

SCC,   SOLAS,   working   group   on 
life-saving  appliances,  Nov.  6. 

*521 

10/7 

U.S.    and    Peru    terminate    textile 
agreement. 

522 

10/7 

Kissinger:    Senate    Foreign    Rela- 
tions Committee. 

523 

10/7 

Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission  com- 
munique. 

523A1 

Kissinger,  Chavan:  remarks. 

*524 

10/9 

U.S.  women  leaders  to  visit  NATO 
Oct.  11-25. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Visits  Canada 


Secretary  Kissinger  visited  Ottawa  Octo- 
ber 14.-15.  Folloiving  are  remarks  made  by 
Allan  MacEachen,  Canadian  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs,  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  upon  Secretary  Kissinger's  arrival 
on  October  14,  their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Minister  MacEachen  that 
evening,  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference they  held  on  October  15. 


ARRIVAL,  OTTAWA,  OCTOBER  14 

Press   release   526   dated   October   14 

Minister  MacEachen 

Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  it 
is  a  deep  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  and 
Mrs.  Kissinger  to  Canada.  This  is  your  third 
visit  to  our  capital  in  recent  years,  and  in 
many  ways  you  could  not  have  picked  a  better 
time  to  come  to  Ottawa,  bedecked  as  it  is 
in  the  reds  and  golds  of  autumn. 

In  our  meetings,  Mr.  Secretary,  at  various 
places  throughout  the  world — in  Europe,  at 
the  United  Nations,  in  Washington — I  have 
placed  great  value  on  the  discussions  we  have 
had  about  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  both 
our  countries.  I  have  profited  from  learning 
of  your  views  on  major  issues  facing  our  na- 
tions and  our  contemporary  world.  Our  dis- 
cussions have  been  very  much  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  close  communication  which  has 
existed  between  our  two  countries. 

In  this  tradition,  your  visit  to  Ottawa  will, 
I  am  sure,  add  further  to  our  mutual  under- 
standing and  enhance  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
unique  bilateral  relationship.  Our  discussions 
will,  I  think,  be  friendly  and  wide-ranging 
and  of  the  kind  that  takes  place  between 
foreign  ministers  of  countries  which  are  old 
friends  who  know  and  respect  each  other. 


During  your  all  too  short  stay  in  Ottawa, 
Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
members  of  the  opposition,  and  Canadians 
from  different  parts  of  our  vast  land.  I  know 
that  all  whom  you  will  meet  will  join  me 
in  welcoming  you  and  in  voicing  appreciation 
for  the  indefatigable  and  constructive  efforts 
you  have  made  to  enhance  peace  and  stability 
in  our  troubled  world.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
Bicentennial  of  your  great  nation,  I  want  to 
express  the  profound  admiration  of  Cana- 
dians for  the  achievements,  creativity,  vital- 
ity, and  leadership  which  is  so  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Minister:  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  I  would  like  to  express  our  great 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  realize  this  long- 
held  plan  to  visit  Canada.  I  have  visited 
Canada — this  is  in  fact  the  third  time  in  re- 
cent months — but  this  is  my  first  official  visit 
to  Ottawa  and  I  look  forward  to  friendly, 
warm,  and  detailed  talks  with  my  colleague 
and  with  other  Ministers. 

The  Foreign  Minister  has  correctly  char- 
acterized our  relationship  not  as  special,  as 
has  sometimes  been  said,  but  as  unique.  We 
have  closer  consultation  with  Canada  than 
with  any  other  nation.  We  share  more  com- 
mon problems,  and  we  share  the  need  for 
parallel  solutions  on  a  whole  range  of  issues. 

Canada  is  no  longer  a  junior  partner,  but 
a  country  which  rightfully  takes  its  place 
in  the  economic  and  political  councils  of  the 
world — a  country  whose  participation  we 
think  is  crucial  in  the  meetings  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  and  also  at  the  eco- 
nomic summit  that  is  being  planned  for  Paris 
in  November. 
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Beyond  this,  we  have  benefited  enormously 
from  the  frequent,  cordial,  and  informal  ex- 
changes of  view  that  take  place  at  all  levels 
between  all  ministries  and  also  at  the  highest 
levels.  I  look  forward  very  much  to  my  talks 
with  my  colleague  here  as  well  as  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  to  the  warm  and  cordial 
reception  which  I  have  already  received  and 
which  I  know  is  always  characteristic  of 
Ottawa. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  OCTOBER  14 

Press   release   532   dated   October   16 

Minister  MacEachen 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kissinger:  Your  visit 
to  Ottawa  is  the  first  occasion  that  I  have 
of  returning  the  hospitality  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me  in  Washington — and  also 
aboard  your  U.S.  jet,  which  seems  to  have 
become  your  natural  habitat !  I  welcome  this 
further  opportunity  of  exchanging  views 
with  you,  an  experience  I  found  rewarding 
both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

This  evening  could  have  been  devoted  to  a 
working  dinner;  but  I  felt  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  bring  you  in  contact  not  only  with 
Ministers  and  government  officials,  but  also 
with  members  of  the  opposition  and  citizens 
from  all  the  regions  of  Canada.  Around  this 
table  we  have  a  cross-section  of  the  Canadian 
people  involved  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the 
very  close  and  diversified  relationship  that 
exists  between  our  two  countries. 

During  our  talks  tomorrow,  we  shall  be 
exchanging  views  on  the  international  situa- 
tion. In  this  way  we  will  be  participating  in 
the  process  of  building  a  lasting  structure  of 
peace  and  security,  the  main  aim  of  your 
foreign  policy. 

As  a  student  of  history,  Mr.  Kissinger,  you 
are  aware  of  the  inherent  instability  of  any 
world  order  which  is  too  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  a  given  country.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  you  recognize  the  need  for 
pragmatism  and  flexibility  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs — principles  which,  I  hasten  to 
recall  in  the  spirit  of  your  country's  Bi- 
centennial celebrations,  Alexander  Hamilton 


and  Thomas  Jefferson,  each  in  his  own  way, 
made  the  cornerstone  of  the  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

What  you  seek  to  achieve,  Mr.  Secretary, 
was  well  described  in  a  speech  you  made  in 
New  Delhi  last  October.  Allow  me  to  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  it: 

Our  goal  (you  said)  is  to  move  toward  a  world 
where  power  blocs  and  balances  are  not  dominant; 
where  justice,  not  stability,  can  be  our  overriding 
preoccupation;  where  countries  consider  cooperation 
in  the  global  interest  to  be  in  their  national  interest. 
For  all  that  has  been  achieved,  we  must  realize  that 
we  have  taken  only  the  first  hesitant  steps  on  a  long 
and  arduous  road. 

This  goal,  which  induced  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  recast  its  diplomacy  in  a  multipolar 
framework,  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  We  do 
not  emphasize  the  same  elements  in  the  evolv- 
ing power  structure;  nor  do  we  necessarily 
draw  the  same  policy  conclusions  from  the 
same  elements.  For  we  are  distinct  societies, 
each  with  its  own  history,  array  of  national 
interests,  and  bevy  of  domestic  constraints. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
current  evolution  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  allows  Canada  to  implement  its  own 
policy  of  diversification — what  we  call  the 
"third  option";  that  is,  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop further  and  deepen  our  relations  with 
other  countries  of  the  world  while  moving  on 
with  our  very  close  and  valued  links  with 
your  country,  the  first  and  the  most  im- 
portant among  all  our  partners. 

Thus  we  hope  to  play  a  role  on  the  world 
scene  which  corresponds  to  Canada's  aspira- 
tions and  resources.  As  you  have  stated 
many  times  yourself,  leadership  in  the  in- 
ternational community  cannot  be  the  burden 
of  only  one  great  power.  I  would  add  that 
leadership  equally  cannot  be  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  great  powers.  Thus  it 
should  be  considered  quite  normal  for  mid- 
dle powers  and  even  small  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  resolution  of  international 
problems  or  in  the  defusing  of  localized  con- 
flicts. This  form  of  leadership  sometimes 
carries  risks;  it  is  nonetheless  necessary  to 
assure  humanity's  constant  progression  to- 
ward the  new  political  and  economic  order 
to  which  all  peoples  aspire. 

On  occasion  we  in  Canada  have  been  able 
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to  play  a  leading  role  in  world  affairs.  We 
have  done  so  with  your  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, and  we  are  confident  this  will  be 
so  in  the  future.  That  a  middle  power  border- 
ing the  world's  strongest  power  can  act 
freely  and  independently  is  high  tribute  to 
the  maturity  of  our  bilateral  relationship  and 
our  conception  of  international  relations. 

Our  shared  heritage  of  North  American 
development,  our  joint  achievement  of  the 
largest  bilateral  trading  relationship  in  the 
world,  and  similarities  in  our  basic  values 
have  all  contributed  to  our  healthy  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  relationship.  That  each  gov- 
ernment responds  with  different  perspectives 
to  different  imperatives  only  serves  to  under- 
score the  significance,  and  the  soundness,  of 
our  mutual  accomplishment  in  maintaining 
continued  good  relations.  Indeed,  the  mutual 
respect,  enormous  good  will,  and  undeniable 
benefits  accruing  to  both  countries  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  successful  cooperation  of  our  so- 
cieties point  up  the  unique  importance  of  our 
relationship,  no  matter  from  whose  perspec- 
tive it  is  viewed. 

As  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  conscious  of  Canada's  dis- 
tinctiveness, as  well  as  of  her  capacity  and 
determination  to  chart  and  control  her 
chosen  course. 

As  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  interests  and  priorities  of  the 
Government  of  Canada.  I  refer  particularly 
to: 

— Assuring  stable  economic  growth  and 
thus  jobs  for  Canadians  and  adequate  in- 
comes for  their  efforts. 

— Combating  inflation  so  that  these  are 
not  dissipated. 

— Stimulating  the  development  of  our 
manufacturing  sector,  especially  of  those  in- 
dustries which  have  a  high  technological 
base. 

— Assuring  a  rational  development  of  our 
own  energy  resources  so  that  long-term  do- 
mestic needs  can  be  met. 

— Deriving  significant  benefit  from  foreign 
investments  in  Canada. 

But  as  Foreign  Minister,  I  am  struck  by 
the  interdependence  of  the  world's  political 


and  economic  entities,  by  the  need  for  na- 
tions to  take  reasonable  account  of  each 
other's  legitimate  interests,  and  by  the  heavy 
burden  upon  us  all  to  work  unrelentingly  for 
the  elusive  balance  between  safeguarding  the 
vital  interests  of  one's  own  nation  and  avoid- 
ing injustice  and  prejudice  to  the  proper  in- 
terests of  other  nations. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  because  of 
our  complex  and  varied  interrelations,  inevi- 
tably and  frequently  make  decisions  which 
affect  the  interests  of  the  other — perhaps 
now  more  than  ever  before. 

The  challenge  we  face,  and  constantly,  is 
to  keep  abreast  conceptually  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  or  will  take  place  in 
our  relationship,  so  that  mutual  understand- 
ing is  based  on  reality  rather  than  fiction 
or  emotion — past  or  present: — so  that  this 
understanding  effectively  bears  upon  the 
resolution  of  bilateral  issues. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  and  in 
the  spirit  that  has  stimulated  these  thoughts 
that  it  is  now  my  great  privilege  and  distinct 
honor  to  propose  a  toast  to  the  enduring 
friendship  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  continued 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  esteemed  guests, 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and  his  charming  wife, 
Nancy. 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Minister,  distinguished  guests:  First 
of  all,  on  behalf  of  Nancy  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  very  warm 
reception  we  have  had  here  and  to  thank 
Allan  for  the  occasion  to  let  us  meet  so  many 
old  friends. 

As  I  was  preparing  for  this  trip,  it  was 
called  to  my  attention  that  after  the  War  of 
Independence  about  half  of  the  students  of 
Harvard  left  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  Canada.  I  could  say  many  things  about 
this,  including  the  fact  that  it  proves  what 
a  strong  nation  you  are  to  have  over- 
come so  important  a  handicap.  But  then,  of 
course,  we  were  left  with  the  other  half, 
so  we  started  from  about  the  same  position. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MacEachen  was  nice  enough  to  refer 
to  American  foreign  policy  at  this  moment. 
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It  is  true  we  have  gone  through  an  important 
period  of  transition  in  recent  years.  As 
events  turned  out,  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  in  the  United  States  marked  the 
end  of  the  period  that  was  inaugurated  by 
the  great  acts  of  creation  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  We  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  men,  and  maybe  of  the  ideas, 
which  had  formed  the  immediate  postwar 
period.  In  that  period,  American  physical 
power  was  predominant,  and  the  legacy  of 
the  New  Deal  created  the  belief  that  all 
problems  in  the  world  could  be  solved  by  a 
kind  of  social  engineering.  Economic  aid  by 
itself  seemed  to  be  the  solvent  of  political 
instability.  We  thought  for  a  while,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  that  all  problems  could  be 
dealt  with  by  massive  applications  of  re- 
sources and  good  will. 

Now,  this  policy,  which  is  often  derided 
in  the  United  States  today,  was,  on  the 
whole,  quite  successful.  It  took  an  element  of 
naivete  and  faith  to  take  a  shattered  conti- 
nent and  help  build  its  self-confidence  and 
its  political  consciousness.  And  it  took  an 
element  of  good  will  to  deal  with  defeated 
enemies  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  need  to  rebuild  an  in- 
ternational order. 

But  the  achievements  of  the  forties  and 
fifties  brought  with  them  a  new  world,  in 
which  other  countries  had  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role;  and  the  shatter- 
ing impact  of  Viet-Nam  and  of  Watergate 
taught  Americans  that  there  were  limits  to 
what  could  be  achieved,  even  with  our  re- 
sources, and  that  America,  too,  was  not  im- 
mune from  the  domestic  turmoil  that  had 
afflicted  other  nations. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  in  which  we  must 
found  our  foreign  policy  on  a  more  mature 
conception — one  that  oscillates  less  wildly 
between  excessive  idealism  and  excessive 
pragmatism,  one  that  can  be  sustained  by 
our  public  over  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
In  this  effort  we  face  the  challenge  that  we 
must  deal  on  many  fronts  and  in  highly 
ambiguous  situations. 

We  must  improve  relations  with  old  ad- 
versaries— not  because  the   ideologies  have 
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become  less  clashing,  and  not  because  the 
dangers  have  disappeared,  but  because  in 
the  nuclear  age  every  leader  has  a  preemi- 
nent responsibility  to  do  his  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  nuclear  war,  and  if 
he  cannot  prevent  confrontations,  to  have 
demonstrated  to  his  public  beyond  any  ques- 
tion that  he  has  used  every  means  to  avoid 
a  catastrophe.  So  we  must  be  strong  enough 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  relaxation  of  tensions 
without  illusion  and  not  to  believe  that  good 
will  alone  can  produce  relaxation  but  also 
not  to  fall  into  the  danger  of  mock-heroic 
rhetoric. 

We  must  adjust  our  alliances  to  new  con- 
ditions of  equality  and  partnership  and 
change  old  habits  of  preeminence  to  the  new 
requirements  of  a  global  international  sys- 
tem. We  must  change  alliances  based  on  de- 
fense against  a  common  danger  to  the  new 
challenges  of  our  period  in  the  relations  be- 
tween North  and  South  and  the  necessities  of 
interdependence. 

We  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  the  developed  and  the 
developing  countries  without  sentimentality 
but  also  without  arrogance.  We  do  not  favor 
the  creation  of  a  new  bloc  distinguished  only 
by  calling  itself  nonaligned,  but  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  developed  countries  have  an 
obligation  to  help  the  developing  countries 
to  find  a  place  in  the  community  of  nations 
in  a  manner  in  which  they  believe  that  their 
just  aspirations  are  being  met  and  that  truly 
cooperative  efforts  can  succeed. 

I  go  into  all  this  detail  because  it  makes 
perhaps  more  meaningful  the  conventional 
pleasantries  that  one  would  otherwise  say 
about  the  relationship  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  We  used  to  speak  of  a 
"special  relationship,"  and  I  agree  that  that 
no  longer  exists,  if  it  ever  did.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  very  close  and  very  intimate 
relationship,  and  one  that  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant in  the  period  that  I  have  described; 
because  if  we  have  to  found  a  new  interna- 
tional system  that  is  built  on  justice  and 
equality  in  which  all  nations  participate  be- 
cause they  feel  it  is  partly  their  own,  then 
the  relationship  of  a  rather  powerful  coun- 
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try  with  perhaps  what  is  too  modestly  called 
a  middle  power  in  such  close  proximity  be- 
comes of  crucial  importance.  We  can  deal 
with  each  other  without  complexes;  we  can 
found  our  relationship  on  the  consciousness 
of  interdependence;  we  can  live  with  dis- 
agreements, recognizing  the  different  origins, 
the  different  background,  and  the  different 
domestic  necessities.  We  also  know  that 
agreement  is  not  pursued  as  an  end  in  it- 
self and  that  when  we  do  agree — which  we 
do,  after  all,  on  the  vast  majority  of  funda- 
mental issues — that  agreement  is  all  the 
more  meaningful  for  having  been  freely 
achieved. 

In  this  sense,  in  striking  the  balance  be- 
tween national  consciousness  and  interna- 
tional responsibility,  between  self-confidence 
and  the  necessities  of  interdependence,  our 
two  countries  can  set  an  example  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  no  place  in  the  world  today  is  it  possible 
for  any  one  nation,  no  matter  how  powerful, 
to  achieve  its  security  or  its  prosperity  by  its 
own  efforts.  A  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  proposed  the  economic  coordination 
of  the  policies  of  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries. That  was  considered  then  a  daring 
idea;  it  is  today  commonplace.  When  in  a 
few  weeks  the  economic  summit  meets,  that 
will  be  one  of  its  principal  objectives.  As 
I  stated  on  my  arrival  this  afternoon,  the 
United  States  considers  it  essential  that 
Canada  participate  in  such  an  effort,  because 
it  is  only  through  the  free  cooperation  of 
friendly  nations  that  the  interdependence  of 
the  world  can  be  vindicated. 

This  is  why  I  was  very  glad  to  be  invited 
to  come  here — to  continue  conversations  that 
have  been  going  on  informally  and  easily 
over  the  months  and  years  of  our  joint 
service  and  conversations  that  will  continue 
over  the  years  to  come. 

I  told  the  Minister  when  I  arrived  that  I 
don't  really  know  how  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  would  both  have  to  try  very 
hard  to  make  the  talks  fail.  [Laughter.]  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  look  forward  to  our 
talks  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  propose  a  toast  to  the 


friendship  between  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  peoples  and  to  our  host,  the  Min- 
ister. 

NEWS  CONFERENCE,  OCTOBER  15 

Press  release   530   dated  October   15 

Minister  MacEachen:  I  want  to  begin  by 
expressing  our  pleasure  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  been  able  to  make  this  official  visit  to 
Canada  and  to  have  been  able  to  spend  the 
last  day  in  discussions  and  talks  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  members  of  the  government, 
and  myself.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  each  other  about  general  and  international 
questions,  and  we  have  talked  on  the  whole 
range  of  bilateral  questions,  relationships  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  talks  were  extremely  frank  and 
cordial  and  in  an  extremely  good  atmosphere. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  country 
with  which  we  have  closer  ties  and  better 
communication  than  Canada.  We  reviewed 
the  whole  range  of  world  problems  as  well 
as  bilateral  issues  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  of  which  there  are  several,  but 
none  of  them  insoluble.  The  atmosphere  was 
very  friendly,  very  warm,  and  I  found  the 
talks  extremely  useful.  And  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  MacEachen,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  to  all  the  others  who  have  made 
our  stay  here  so  useful  and  at  the  same  time 
so  enjoyable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  well  know,  there 
is  legislation  coming  up  in  Parliament  here 
affecting  American  publishing  and  television 
interests.  We  have  heard  that,  particularly, 
American  television  interests  have  impressed 
on  you  the  necessity  of  bringing  their  views 
before  the  Canadian  Government.  Have  you 
discussed  this  issue  in  Ottawa,  and  do  you 
have  a  position  yourself  on  it  at  the  moment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Feelings  on  the  issue 
of  deletion  of  television  commercials  on 
Canadian  cable  television  are  rather  intense 
in  the  United  States.  I  receive  a  large  volume 
of  mail  from  influential  Senators  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  have  brought  that  fact  to  the  atten- 
tion  of   the   Canadian    Government,   and   I 
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am  told  that  this  issue  is  before  the  courts 
in  Canada  at  this  moment,  so  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  court  decision.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  have  asked  that  no  commercials  of 
this  program  be  run  in  the  United  States. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  comply  with 
that. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  a  number  of  reports  have 
come  out  in  recent  months  about  activities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  coun- 
tries in  which  the  United  States  has  sub- 
stantial interests.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  very  substantial  interests 
in  Canada,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
v;ould  be  somewhat  in  that  proportion.  I 
wonder,  since  you  are  chairman  of  that 
group  of  UO  that  oversees  the  CIA  activities, 
would  you  comment  on  the  extent  to  ivhich 
they  do  operate  in  Canada  and,  if  so,  what 
you  learn  that's  interesting?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Your  assumption 
may  be  reasonable,  but  it  isn't  true.  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  are  learning  very  much 
that  is  interesting,  which  may  reflect  the 
scale  of  activities  here. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  direct  answer,  sir. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  answer  is  that 
your  assumption  is  incorrect. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  a  question  in  the  multi- 
lateral field:  In  Helsinki  President  Ford  said 
that  the  results  of  that  conference  were  to 
be  judged  not  by  the  promises  made,  but  by 
the  promises  kept.  And  he  said  that  peace 
is  not  a  piece  of  paper.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
give  us  your  assessment — it's  a  little  bit 
early  in  the  game — thus  far  of  the  degree  to 
which  those  agreements  reached  at  Helsinki 
are  working,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
better  human  contacts  between  East  and 
West  and  the  freer  flow  of  information  and 
peoples? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  too  early 
to  draw  any  conclusions;  there  have  been 
some  beneficial  results  in  the  sense  of 
multiple-entry  visas  for  journalists,  and 
there  has  been  some  progress  in  reuniting 


families.  But  I  think  that  it  is  too  early  to 
draw  any  final  conclusions  whether  those 
represent  isolated  cases  or  a  trend  that  is 
related  to  the  Helsinki  Conference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Canadian  policy  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  one  of  attempted 
detachment,  or  dissimilation  from  the  United 
States,  something  called  there  the  "third 
option."  This  has  been  particularly  manifest 
in  an  attempt  to  get  something  we  call  a 
contractual  link  with  Europe.  I  wonder  what 
is  the  American  response  to  this  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  As  I  pointed  out  yes- 
terday evening  in  my  toast,  we  judge  our 
relationship  with  Canada  not  by  the  other 
links  that  Canada  may  have  nor  by  whether 
the  motives  are  those  of  independence  or  so- 
called  special  relationship,  but  by  whether  on 
the  fundamental  issues  we  can  achieve  a  cer- 
tain parallelism  of  action.  We  believe  that  the 
international  system  will  be  most  stable  if 
the  key  countries  in  it,  among  which  we 
count  Canada,  feel  that  it  is  in  part  their 
own. 

Therefore  we  see  no  incongruity  between 
an  independent  stance  and  close  association 
with  the  United  States.  In  fact,  we  would 
make  the  argument  that  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence makes  the  closer  ties  more  mean- 
ingful. 

Therefore  we  do  not  object  to  a  contractual 
relationship  between  Canada  and  Europe,  or 
to  any  other  options  that  Canada  chooses  to 
develop,  as  long  as  opposition  to  the  United 
States  does  not  become  a  cardinal  principle 
for  its  own  sake,  which  we  do  not  believe  is 
the  case. 

I  have  found  in  practice  that  we  can  deal 
with  Canada  on  the  basis  of  equality  on  the 
specific  issues  that  concern  us  and  achieve  a 
substantial  area  of  agreement.  Therefore  I 
consider  our  relationships  to  be  very  healthy. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  wonder  if  I  could  trade 
on  your  reputation  as  a  diplomat  to  give  us 
an  opinion  on  whether  the  umpire  blew  a 
call  last  night?  [Laughter.'} 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That's  really  testing 
my  reputation  as  a  diplomat.  I  am  a  Red  Sox 
fan,  so  I'm  a  little  biased. 
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Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  word  from  Washing- 
ton is  that  in  the  State  Department  you  have 
not  responded  to  the  subpoena  from  the  Pike 
committee  [House  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence] for  the  memorandum  on  the 
Cyprus  affair.  Can  you  tell  us,  Dr.  Kissinger, 
whether  you  informed  Mr.  Pike  that  you 
would  not  comply  and  whether  you  feel  there 
is  any  possibility  of  a  citation  for  contempt? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  you  re- 
ceived some  press  reports  that  were  some- 
what premature.  Quite  frankly,  my  associ- 
ates did  not  look  at  the  subpoena  in  sufficient 
detail  to  realize  that  it  had  a  time  and  not 
just  a  date  on  it.  So  we  thought  that  we 
had  all  day  in  order  to  respond;  in  fact, 
shortly  before  noon  I  submitted  a  letter  to 
the  Pike  committee  in  which  I  stated  my 
views  on  the  subject  and  made  some  pro- 
posals to  the  Pike  committee  on  how  the 
matter  might  be  resolved.  So  we  have  re- 
sponded in  some  detail  to  the  request  of 
the  committee. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  could  you  state  your 
views  or  give  them  to  us  in  shorthand  form 
and  outline,  perhaps,  suggestions  you  may 
have  made? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  plan  to  release 
the  letter;  but  in  shorthand  form,  our  view 
is  that  any  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  can  testify  as  to  facts  available  to 
him.  Any  policymaking  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  that  is,  any  Presidential 
appointee,  can  testify  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tions he  received  and  recommendations  he 
passed  on;  and  I  am  of  course  prepared  to 
testify  as  to  the  opinions  I  received  and  as 
;o  the  opinions — recommendations  I  made. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  attach  the  opinions 
ve  received  to  the  names  of  officers  at  the 
niddle  and  junior  level,  because  we  believe 
;hat  this  is  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Jolicymaking  process  and  that  it  is  essential 
?or  the  integrity  of  the  Foreign  Service  that 
hey  can  make  recommendations  that  are  not 
subject  to  later  public  scrutiny,  and  that 
;hose  whom  the  President  has  appointed  to 
>olicymaking  positions  bear  the  responsibil- 
ty  before  the  Congress  and  before  the  pub- 
ic. But  we  are  prepared  to  state  the  sub- 


stance of  the  opinions;  we  are  simply  not 
prepared  to  attach  them  to  names. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  some  time  now  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Canada-U.S. 
pipeline  treaty  is  ready  to  be  signed.  Is  there 
any  reason  for  the  delay?  Also,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  whether  in  your  personal  view 
you  favor  a  trans-Alaska  or  a  trans-Cana- 
dian route  for  Alaskan  gas? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  I  have  no  per- 
sonal view  on  that  subject.  I  consider  that 
a  technical  matter  to  be  discussed.  As  to 
whether  the  treaty  is  about  ready  to  be 
signed,  I  think  we  are  making  some  progress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  MacEachen  has 
spoken  of  the  end  of  the  special  relationship 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States;  yet 
you  said  today  that  there  is  no  country  with 
ivhich  you  have  closer  ties  and  better  com- 
munication. You  have  also  spoken  of  nego- 
tiating on  the  basis  of  equality.  I  wonder 
how  these  things  can  be  reconciled  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  U.S.  investment  in  this  country 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  country  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world?  How  can  we  talk 
about  equality  and  how  can  we  talk  about 
the  end  of  the  special  relationship  in  the 
light  of  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I'll  let  Mr.  Mac- 
Eachen explain  what  he  meant  by  the  end 
of  the  special  relationship. 

Q.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  him  to  do  so 
for  months.  [Laughter.] 

Minister  MacEachen:  Except  that  you  en- 
dorsed that  it  ended,  whatever  it  was,  you 
agreed  last  night  that  it  had  ended. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  right;  I 
agreed  last  night  and  several  Canadians  have 
been  pained  with  me  ever  since.  It  is  appar- 
ently all  right  for  Canadians  to  say  it,  but 
not  for  Americans.  [Laughter.] 

I  would  make  a  distinction  between  a  claim 
to  a  special  relationship  and  realities  within 
which  foreign  policy  has  to  be  conducted. 
Inevitably,  any  Canadian  government  and 
any  U.S.  government  will  come  up  against 
the  realities  that  you  have  described.  But 
we  make  no  claim  to  special  treatment,  and 
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we  do  not  interpret  what  I  have  said  as  a 
claim  to  a  preferential  treatment. 

We  do  believe  that  there  is,  for  reasons  of 
history  and  for  reasons  of  close  economic 
relationship,  a  natural  affinity  between  our 
long-range  national  purposes  that  makes 
communication  easy  and  the  solution  of 
fundamental  problems  in  a  common  frame- 
work substantially  necessary.  But  if  that 
turns  out  to  be  wrong,  then  each  country 
must  go  its  own  way  according  to  its  own 
convictions. 

Minister  MacEachen:  I  agreed  with  what 
you  said  last  night.  I  agree  with  what  you 
say  today.  I  think  what  I  have  been  saying 
about  the  special  relationship,  at  least  as  I 
interpreted  it,  is  that  when  we  do  discuss 
issues,  normally  we  discuss  them  in  the  light 
of  our  own  national  interests.  Where  there  is 
conflict,  we  attempt  to  harmonize  the  dif- 
ferences, or  reduce  the  element  of  conflict; 
and  where  we  reach  an  impasse,  we  recog- 
nize it  as  such  and  act  accordingly  in  deal- 
ing with  issues,  which,  from  my  point  of 
view,  can  only  lead  to  an  even  healthier  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries. 

However,  in  defining  it  in  that  particular 
way,  a  limited  definition,  I  certainly  agree 
with  what  Dr.  Kissinger  has  described  with 
respect  to  the  kind  of  relationship  that  we 
do  have  with  the  United  States,  which  I  de- 
scribed last  night  as  "unique" — and  which 
someone  told  me  today  in  the  Webster  dic- 
tionary was  a  synonym  for  "special";  so  I 
don't  know  where  that  leaves  us.  The  rela- 
tionship is  satisfactory,  in  any  event. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  satisfied  with 
the  scale  of  Canadian  contribution  to  collec- 
tive Western  defense?  Would  you  like  to  see 
Canada  do  more? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  discussed  the 
problem  of  defense  today.  Our  view  is  that 
as  strategic  weapons  become  more  compli- 
cated, and  as  the  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area  takes  on  a  more  differentiated 
character,  that  the  role  of  conventional 
weapons  and,  at  any  rate,  of  substrategic  op- 
tions becomes  more  and  more  crucial;  and 
that  means  that  all  of  the  members  of 
NATO,  and  particularly  those  whose  contri- 


butions primarily  in  the  conventional  field, 
have  to  look  again  at  the  assumptions  that 
were  formed  in  a  period  when  American 
strategic  predominance  was  the  principal 
field  of  NATO.  So  it  is  in  this  sense  and  in 
this  framework  that  our  discussions  have 
been  conducted. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  signed  an  agreement  in  1972  to 
clean  up  the  Great  Lakes,  but  the  United 
States  has  been  dragging  its  feet  ever. since 
and  most  of  the  American  projects  are  far 
behind  schedule.  What  is  the  United  States 
going  to  do  to  live  up  to  its  part  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  agreed  that  we 
have  an  obligation  under  this  agreement  and, 
regrettably,  we  are  behind  schedule.  The  Ad- 
ministration will  make  a  major  effort  with 
the  Congress  to  encourage  it  to  allocate  the 
funds  that  are  needed  and  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  funds  that  have  already  been 
appropriated  that  might  cause  further  de- 
lays. We  agree  with  the  objectives.  We  rec- 
ognize we  have  an  obligation,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration will  do  its  utmost  to  live  up  to 
these  obligations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
talking  to  Dr.  Luns  [Joseph  Luns,  Secretary 
General  of  NATO]  in  Brussels,  and  he  ex- 
pressed, shall  I  say,  concern  about  Canada's 
contribution  to  NATO.  A  few  moments  after 
that,  a  gentleman  who  described  himself  as 
a  senior  NATO  official — /  must  confess,  a 
phrase  that  sounded  vaguely  familiar — went 
on  to  say  that  Canada's  contribution  was 
utterly  contemptible  and  that  Canada  appar- 
ently had  no  concept  of  the  importance  of  the 
problems  facing  NATO  vis-a-vis  Portugal 
and  other  sectors  of  the  defense  front.  Would 
you  like  to  comment  on  those  rather  high- 
ranking  statements,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Mac- 
Eachen would  like  to  as  well? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Was  that  an  Ameri- 
can NATO  official? 

Q.  It  was  not  an  American.  It  was  an  offi- 
cial with  a  European  accent.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  share  these 
views.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  your 
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Prime  Minister  at  the  NATO  summit  meet- 
ing, and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  him 
at  great  length  today,  to  your  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  your  Defense  Minister.  I  think  that 
the  problem  of  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic 
is  fully  understood  in  Canada;  and  while  we 
would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  see  a  larger 
effort  in  conventional  defense  by  several  of 
our  allies,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  adjec- 
tives were  appropriate. 

I  have  not  had  a  discussion  with  any 
Canadian  about  events  in  Portugal,  so  I  can 
give  no  judgment  about  this  particular  as- 
pect. I  find  that  [in]  our  philosophical 
understanding  of  the  level  of  the  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  Western  world — I  do 
not  find  any  substantial  difference  between 
the  U.S.  Administration  and  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Minister  MacEachen:  I  have  just  one 
comment  on  that.  And  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment to  which  Dr.  Kissinger  referred  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  summit,  at  the 
recent  summit  in  Brussels,  in  which  he  re- 
peated our  commitment  to  the  alliance  in 
terms  which  were,  I  believe,  quite  satisfac- 
tory and  which  indicated  that  the  Canadian 
effort  would  be  continued  in  a  character  that 
would  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the 
other  members  of  the  alliance.  And  I  believe 
that  was  certainly  a  very  solid  and  funda- 
mental commitment  by  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  I  would  regard  these 
comments  to  which  you  have  referred  as 
offensive. 

Q.  They  were  not  made,  Mr.  MacEachen, 
by  me. 

Minister  MacEachen:  To  which  you  have 
referred. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  should  there  be  a  posi- 
tive response  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  the  appeal  by  the  Russian-citizen 
Nobel  Prize  xvinner  for  a  campaign  in  the 
West  for  more  civil  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  repeatedly  stated  its  concern  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  European  Security  Conference 
and  in  certain  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have,  on  the  whole,  be- 


lieved that  we  could  be  more  effective  by 
making  our  appeal  in  a  nondramatic  way, 
but  this  is  a  question  of  method,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  principle. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advice  for  other  than 
governmental  organizations  on  how  they 
could  respond  to  that  appeal? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  give  that  advice. 

Q.  Two  questions,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  are 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  detente.  In  his 
talks  with  [President  of  France  Valery]  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing,  Mr.  [Leonid  /.]  Brezhnev 
has  just  reaffirmed  the  Soviet  position  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  ideology  for  de-' 
tente;  that  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Do  you 
think  any  other  form  of  detente  has  any 
value  and  has  any  meaning  without  ideologi- 
cal detente? 

The  second  question:  Was  there  a  trade- 
off between  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  in  Helsinki? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  said, 
both  the  President  and  I  have  also  often 
said;  namely,  that  we  recognize  that  there 
are  profound  differences  of  ideology  between 
the  Communist  and  non-Communist  world. 
The  relaxation  of  tensions  is  not  based  on 
the  assumption  that  differences  of  ideology 
have  disappeared,  but  on  the  realities  of  the 
contemporary  period  in  which  nuclear  super- 
powers confront  each  other  and  in  which  the 
necessity  to  prevent  nuclear  war  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  aggression — those  twin 
necessities  have  to  be  recognized,  and  we  have 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  relaxation 
of  tensions  is  a  favor  we  grant  or  that  we 
can  withhold  it  as  a  punishment.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  this  period,  and  our  problem  is 
to  have  a  relaxation  of  tensions  without 
weakening  the  defenses  of  the  West.  We 
have  to  do  both  of  these  simultaneously. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  of 
whether  there  was  a  trade-off  of  Eastern 
Europe  for  the  Middle  East,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  European  Security  Conference 
sacrificed  Eastern  Europe  or  made  conces- 
sions on  Eastern  Europe.  The  borders  that 
were  referred  to  had  all  been  established  by 
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treaties  that  antedated  Helsinki.  There  were 
no  borders  that  were  recognized  by  Helsinki 
that  had  not  been  accepted  previously. 

With  respect  to  the  political  influence  in 
Eastern  Europe,  it  has  generally  been  ac- 
cepted that  the  freedom  of  maneuver  of  the 
various  countries  is  enhanced  in  a  period  of 
relaxation  of  tension,  and  it  is  precisely 
those  countries  most  concerned  with  their 
autonomy  that  have  also  been  the  greatest 
advocates  of  a  relaxation  of  tensions. 

To  answer  your  question  specifically,  there 
was  no  relationship  whatever  between  what 
happened  in  the  Middle  East  and  what  hap- 
pened in  Helsinki. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  earlier  this  year  both 
you  and  the  President  indicated  that  the 
United  States  may  use  military  force  in  the 
oil-producing  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  light  of  that,  what  would  be  the  U.S.  re- 
action to  cutbacks  of  energy  exports  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  we  could  get 
some  excitement  started  if  I  do  not  answer 
that  question  very  carefully.  [Laughter.] 

I  was  going  to  make  history  here  by  being 
the  first  Secretary  of  State  to  have  visited 
Canada  without  calling  attention  to  the  "un- 
defended frontier." 

I  would  think  that  we  will  settle  our 
energy  problems  between  ourselves  without 
recourse  to  force,  and  while  we  would  not 
object  to  Canada  increasing  its  defense  ex- 
penditures, I  don't  think  we  would  go  to  this 
extreme  to  get  you  to  increase  them. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  a  major 
effort  with  the  Congress  on  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement.  We've  been  hear- 
ing of  renewed  efforts  to  meet  American 
commitments  for  many  years,  and  of  course 
now  the  commitment  is  only  a  couple  of 
months  away.  Was  there  any  discussion  in 
detail  of  this  issue  this  week,  and  if  so,  how 
hard  did  the  Canadian  Government  press 
you  on  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  discussed  it  this 
morning,  and  the  Canadian  Government 
pressed  us  with  its  characteristic  eloquence 


and  intensity.  [Laughter.]  As  those  journal- 
ists who  have  accompanied  me  there  will  tell 
you,  it  happens  occasionally  that  this  Ad- 
ministration gets  defeated  in  Congress,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  avoid  this  unhappy 
event. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
tell  me  whether  or  not  the  question  of  both 
coasts  were  discussed  this  morning  in  your 
talks  ivith  either  Mr.  MacEachen  or  the 
Prime  Minister — the  stands  on  the  possible 
200-mile  jurisdiction  zone  for  fisheries  and 
resources  and  also  whether  or  not  the  issue 
of  tankers  in  the  Puget  Sound  was  discussed 
and  Head  Harbour  passage  on  the  other 
coast ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  both  of  these 
problems  were  discussed  at  great  length. 
And  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of 
the  sea,  as  I  understand  our  views,  are  very 
similar.  We  would  prefer  that  the  legisla- 
tion, that  the  regime  for  the  economic  zones, 
be  established  by  international  treaty  and 
not  by  unilateral  legislation.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  Canada  up  to  now  has  resisted 
the  temptation  for  unilateral  legislation.  We, 
of  course,  have  our  own  domestic  pressures 
in  favor  of  unilateral  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  tankers  in  the  Puget 
Sound,  that  was  discussed,  but  no  final  con- 
clusion was  reached. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Head  Harbour  passage? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That,  too,  was  raised, 
and  again  no  conclusion  was  reached. 

Minister  MacEachen:  On  the  question  of 
the  law  of  the  sea,  I  think  we  had  Dr.  Kis- 
singer cover  the  ground  four  times  since  his 
arrival  in  Ottawa.  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  failed  to  realize  the  interest  that  vari- 
ous members  of  the  government  had  in  this 
particular  question. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  we  understand  that  you 
are  proposing  to  transfer  Ambassador 
Porter  from  Canada  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
replace  him  here  with  Mr.  Thomas  Enders. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  your  timing  is  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
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any  official  announcements  have  been  made. 
I  do  want  to  say  that  Ambassador  Porter  is 
of  course  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  and  some- 
body whose  judgment  I  respect  enormously. 
Assistant  Secretary  Enders  is  also  one  of 
my  most  valued  assistants,  who  has  had  a 
very  major  role  in  designing  certain  aspects 
of  our  economic  policy.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  two  of  the  superior  officers  in  the  For- 
eign Service. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  response  to  the  Pike 
committee,  isn't  this  a  bit  of  a  surrender, 
and  even  though  the  names  won't  be  at- 
tached, won't  it  have  a  chilling  effect  on  dis- 
senting views?  After  all,  the  junior  officer's 
views  are  going  to  be  conveyed  to  Congress 
even  without  his  name.  Wouldn't  he  be 
wiser  to  just  go  along  and  present  a  united 
front  so  at  least  his  agency  seems  unified? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  you  should 
wait  until  my  response  is  published.  We  will 
not  submit  documents,  even  without  names. 
We  may  give  a  summary  of  all  the  dissenting 
views  from  all  sources  that  were  received. 
No  officer's  recommendations  will  be  sub- 
mitted, with  or  without  names. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  a  general  sum- 
mary of  all  dissenting  views  on  a  subject, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  segregate  individual 
opinions. 


President  Ford  Signs  Legislation 
on  Sinai  Early-Warning  System 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Ford  on  October  13  upon  signing  H.J.  Res. 
683,  a  joint  resolution  to  implement  the  U.S. 
proposal  for  the  early-warning  system  in 
Sinai  (Public  Law  94-110). 

White  House  press   release  dated  October   13 

I  am  deeply  gratified  today  to  sign  this 
important  measure  which  was  approved  last 
week  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  My  signature  re- 
affirms the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  work  toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace  for 
all  nations  and  all  peoples  in  the  Middle  East. 


The  Sinai  agreement,  which  American 
civilians  will  help  support,  is  a  significant 
step  toward  an  overall  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Egypt  nor  Israel  see  it  as  an  end  to 
itself. 

The  war  in  October  1973  brought  home  to 
Americans  just  how  dangerous  another 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  would  be,  not  only  for 
the  people  of  the  area  but  for  the  entire 
world.  It  also  brought  home  the  pressing 
need  for  a  just  settlement  of  the  problems 
which  underlie  the  tension  and  instability 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

As  a  result,  for  two  years  our  government, 
with  the  government  of  the  countries  di- 
rectly involved,  has  been  engaged  in  vigor- 
ous diplomatic  efforts  to  promote  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  on  the  basis  of  Security 
Council  Resolutions  338  and  242. 

With  the  help  and  the  negotiating  skill  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  we  have  made 
great  progress,  in  good  part  because  of  the 
trust  placed  in  the  United  States  by  both 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  This  confi- 
dence must  be  maintained  if  there  is  to  be 
further  progress  and  if  the  United  States  is 
to  retain  the  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ships it  has  established  with  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states. 

We  must  continue  our  diplomatic  efforts 
with  the  parties  in  order  to  sustain  the  mo- 
mentum toward  peace  generated  by  the 
Sinai  agreement;  and  the  United  States 
must  accept  the  responsibilities  which  flow 
from  our  stake  in  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  from  our  bilateral  relationships,  which 
form  the  foundation  for  success  in  our 
diplomatic  efforts. 

I  will  soon  consult  Congress  on  what  is 
required  to  sustain  these  bilateral  relation- 
ships, just  as  the  Administration  has  con- 
sulted Congress  very  fully  over  the  past 
month  on  the  latest  diplomatic  step,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  U.S.  civilians  to  further  the 
peace  process. 

We  anticipate  the  same  support  and  under- 
standing by  the  Congress.  The  overall  Mid- 
dle East  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
founded  upon  the  most  basic  reasons  of  na- 
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tional  necessity  as  well  as  our  desire  to  help 
bring  peace  to  a  region  whose  peoples  have 
suffered  too  much  already. 

I  reaffirm  today  that  we  will  not  accept 
stagnation  or  stalemate  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  participation  of  the  U.S.  civilians  in  the 
Sinai  early-warning  system  demonstrates 
that  determination. 

I  appreciate  very  greatly  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  in  this  important  contribu- 
tion to  stability  and  peace. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference  of 
October  9 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  in  the  Old  Exec- 
utive Office  Building  on  October  9.1 

Q.  Mr.  President,  it  now  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Congress  will  approve  sending 
American  civilians  to  the  Sinai.  My  question 
is:  Will  any  of  these  Americans  be  drawn 
from  the  military  establishment,  CIA,  or  the 
intelligence  agencies,  and  is  recruiting  under- 
way now? 

President  Ford:  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
the  American  technicians  will  be  American 
civilians.  They  are  highly  qualified,  very 
technically  oriented  individuals  who  have  to 
operate  very  sophisticated  electronics  equip- 
ment. The  actual  recruiting,  I  assume,  will 
begin  very  shortly.  I  am  certain  they  will 
not  be  in  the  military. 

Q.  Well,  they  may  not  be  in  the  military 
after  they  go  to  the  Sinai,  but  are  they  being 
drawn  from  that  area? 

President  Ford:  I  can't  give  you  the 
specifics  on  that,  except  that  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  are  civilian  technicians  and 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Oct.  13,  1975, 
p.  1146. 


will  have  no  relationship  to  our  military. 
.  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  two-part  question:  Is 
there  any  delay  in  the  formal  announcement 
of  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
wheat  sale,  and  as  a  companion  question,  are 
we  also  negotiating  with  the  Russians  on  the 
sale  of  their  oil  at  a  favorable  price  to  us? 

President  Ford:  We  have  coming  out  to- 
morrow, I  think  at  3:00  or  3:30,  an  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  status  of  our  wheat, 
corn,  soybean  crop  reports.  When  we  put  on 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  sale  of  these 
commodities  overseas  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  others,  we  said  we  would  await  that 
crop  report.  As  soon  as  we  get  that  report, 
I  presume  there  will  be  some  announcements 
as  to  further  sales  to  one  or  more  countries. 

Now,  we  are  negotiating  right  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  five- 
year  sale  of  grain  of  an  annual  amount 
which  is  very  substantial,  with  an  option, 
perhaps,  for  them  to  buy  more.  It  will  be  a 
very  good  agreement  if  some  of  the  final  de- 
tails are  worked  out. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  negotia- 
tions going  on  involving  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  Soviet  oil.  Whether  or  not 
the  two  will  be  tied  together  is  not  firmly 
decided  yet.  We  are  more  likely  to  have  one 
announced  and  then  continue  negotiations  on 
the  other.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  will  be  successful  in  both. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  the  price,  do  you 
hope,  be  lower  than  the  established  price  by 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries']  ? 

President  Ford:  Well,  as  far  as  grain  is 
concerned,  of  course  the  Soviet  Union  will 
buy  our  grain  in  our  open  American  markets 
at  the  market  prices.  You  don't  buy  in  an 
open  market  in  the  Soviet  Union;  you  pay 
what  the  government  decides.  Now  we  hope 
that  in  the  negotiations  we  can  negotiate  a 
favorable  price,  but  we  have  not  concluded 
those  negotiations  at  the  present  time. 
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Secretary  Replies  to  House  Intelligence  Committee  Request 
for  "Dissent  Channel"  Memorandum 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated 
October  1U  from  Secretary  Kissinger  to 
Chairman  Otis  G.  Pike  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  committee  on  October  15. 

Press   release   536   dated   October   20 

Washington,  October  lh,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  Select  Committee's  October  2 
request  that  I  provide  it  with  a  copy  of  a 
dissent  memorandum,  on  the  Cyprus  crisis, 
sent  me  by  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  in  Au- 
gust 1974.  After  careful  consideration  I  have 
decided  that  I  cannot  comply  with  that  re- 
quest. I  respectfully  request  the  Committee 
to  work  with  me  on  alternate  methods  of 
putting  before  it  the  information  relevant 
to  its  inquiry. 

The  "Dissent  Channel,"  through  which 
this  memorandum  was  submitted,  provides 
those  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
who  disagree  with  established  policy,  or  who 
have  new  policies  to  recommend,  a  means 
for  communicating  their  views  to  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Department.  "Dissent  Chan- 
nel" messages  and  memoranda  are  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are 
normally  given  restricted  distribution  within 
the  Department.  They  cannot  be  stopped  by 
any  intermediate  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  position  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  because  I  have  concluded 
that  the  circumstances  are  compelling.  I  am 
convinced  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
as  Secretary  of  State  were  I  to  follow  a 
different  course. 

The  challenges  that  face  our  nation  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  have  never  been  more 
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difficult;  the  pace  of  events  has  never  been 
so  rapid;  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 
changes  taking  place  around  us  has  seldom 
been  more  pronounced.  If  we  are  to  prosper 
— indeed,  if  we  are  to  survive — it  will  re- 
quire the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  wis- 
dom of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  policy  establishment. 
Basic  to  this  sense  of  confidence,  of  course, 
is  the  quality  and  professionalism  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
And  the  strength  of  those  institutions  de- 
pends, to  a  critical  degree,  upon  the  judg- 
ment and  strength  of  purpose  of  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  them.  It  is  my  view 
that  to  turn  over  the  dissent  memorandum 
as  requested  would  inevitably  be  destructive 
of  the  decision-making  process  of  the  De- 
partment, and  hence  do  great  damage  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  and  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  every 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  regarded  as  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  President  in  the  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy  and  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations.  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  to  discharge  his  obligations  and 
duties  to  the  President  and  the  national 
interest,  he  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
available  advice  and  criticism  from  his  sub- 
ordinates; they  in  turn,  if  they  are  to  give 
their  best,  must  enjoy  a  guarantee  that  their 
advice  or  criticism,  candidly  given,  will  re- 
main privileged. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  said:  "the  im- 
portance of  this  confidentiality  is  too  plain 
to  require  further  discussion.  Human  expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  expect  public 
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dissemination  of  their  remarks  may  well 
temper  candor  with  a  concern  for  appear- 
ances and  for  their  own  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  the  decision-making  process." 

As  the  Cyprus  crisis  evolved,  I  received 
many  recommendations  for  various  courses 
of  action  from  my  subordinates.  Their  views 
were  freely  offered  and  fully  considered  in 
the  policy-making  process.  But  the  final 
choices  of  what  policies  to  recommend  to  the 
President  were  mine,  and  they  sometimes 
differed  from  the  courses  of  action  proposed 
to  me  by  some  of  my  associates.  My  decisions 
occasionally  led  to  vigorous  dissent,  both 
during  meetings  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  disagreed,  and  in  written  memoranda, 
as  in  the  case  presently  before  us.  Should  the 
Select  Committee  so  desire,  I  am  prepared 
personally  to  come  before  the  Committee  to 
describe  in  detail  the  dissenting  views  put  to 
me,  and  my  reasons  for  rejecting  them. 

But  were  I  to  agree  to  release  the  docu- 
ment requested,  even  on  a  classified  basis,  I 
would  be  party  to  the  destruction  of  the 
privacy  of  communication  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  must  have  with  his  subordi- 
nates regarding  their  opinions.  Once  the 
confidentiality  of  internal  communications 
had  been  breached,  it  would  be  but  a  short 
step  to  public  exploitation  of  the  subordi- 
nate's views.  The  result  would  be  to  place 
Department  officers  in  an  intolerable  posi- 
tion— at  times  praised,  at  times  criticized 
for  their  views;  at  times  praised,  at  times 
criticized  for  dissenting;  at  times  praised,  at 
times  criticized  for  not  dissenting. 

Thus,  my  decision  to  withhold  the  docu- 
ment is  not  based  on  a  desire  to  keep  any- 
thing from  the  Select  Committee  with  re- 
gard to  the  Cyprus  crisis  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  the  Department  and 
I  are  both  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  in  the  pursuit  of  its  legislatively 
established  purposes.  The  issue  is  not  what 
information  the  Committee  should  receive; 
we  agree  on  that  question.  Rather,  the  issue 
is  from  whom  the  information  should  be 
sought,  and  the  form  in  which  it  should  be 
delivered. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  Committee 
should  look  to  the  policy  levels  of  the  De- 


partment, and  not  to  junior  and  middle-level 
officers,  for  the  policy  information  they  seek. 
It  is  my  principal  advisers  and  I  who  are 
responsible  for  policy,  and  it  is  we  who 
should  be  held  accountable  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  exercise  the  authority  and 
responsibility  vested  in  us  by  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  keeping  with  this  principle  I  am  pre- 
pared now,  as  I  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  do  the  following: 

— Authorize  any  officer  of  the  Department 
or  the  Foreign  Service,  regardless  of  rank, 
to  testify  before  the  Select  Committee  on  all 
facts  known  by  that  officer  about  the  collec- 
tion and  use  of  intelligence  information  in 
foreign  relations  crises. 

— Authorize  any  policy  level  officer  of  the 
Department  or  the  Foreign  Service  to  testify 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  recommenda- 
tions received  by  him  from  his  subordinates, 
but  without  identification  of  authorship,  and 
any  recommendations  he  forwarded  to  his 
superiors. 

— Supply  the  Committee  with  a  summary 
from  all  sources,  but  without  identification 
of  authorship,  of  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Cyprus  crisis,  and  criticisms  of 
our  handling  of  it. 

— Appear  personally  before  the  Commit- 
tee to  testify  as  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  Cyprus  crisis,  as 
well  as  the  policy  of  this  Department  with 
regard  to  the  accountability  of  junior  and 
middle-level  officers  for  their  views  and 
recommendations. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  request  for  the 
dissent  memorandum  runs  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  asked  to  disclose  the  advice, 
recommendations,  or  dissents  to  policy  that 
come  to  him  from  subordinate  officers. 

That  the  nation  must  have  the  most  com- 
petent and  professional  Foreign  Service  pos- 
sible is  surely  beyond  question.  It  must  be 
the  repository  for  the  lessons  learned  over 
more  than  three  decades  of  world  involve- 
ment; the  institution  to  which  each  new  Ad- 
ministration looks  for  the  wisdom  garnered 
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from  the  past  and  the  initiatives  so  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  the  future.  It  must  be  loyal 
to  the  President,  no  matter  what  his  politi- 
cal persuasion;  it  must  inspire  confidence  in 
its  judgment  from  the  Congress,  no  matter 
what  party  is  in  power  there.  The  Foreign 
Service,  in  a  word,  should  be  America's 
guarantee  of  continuity  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

We  now  have  an  outstanding,  disciplined, 
and  dedicated  Foreign  Service — perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  is  the  continued 
strength  and  utility  of  this  institution  that 
will  be  undermined  by  revealing  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  junior  and  middle-level 
officers. 

While  I  know  that  the  Select  Committee 
has  no  intention  of  embarrassing  or  exploit- 
ing junior  and  middle-grade  officers  of  the 
Department,  there  have  been  other  times 
and  other  committees — and  there  may  be 
again — where  positions  taken  by  Foreign 
Service  Officers  were  exposed  to  ex  post 
facto  public  examination  and  recrimination. 
The  results  are  too  well  known  to  need 
elaboration  here:  gross  injustice  to  loyal 
public  servants,  a  sapping  of  the  morale  and 
abilities  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and  serious 
damage  to  the  ability  of  the  Department  and 
the  President  to  formulate  and  conduct  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  by  my  own 
failure  to  raise  the  issue  of  principle,  be  re- 
sponsible for  contributing  to  a  situation  in 
which  similar  excesses  could  occur  again. 

The  considerations  I  have  outlined  relate 
to  the  broad  question  of  testimony  from,  and 
documents  authored  by,  junior  and  middle- 
level  officers.  The  request  for  a  specific  dis- 
sent memorandum  raises  a  particular  issue 
within  that  broader  framework.  The  "Dis- 
sent Channel,"  established  by  my  predeces- 
sor, had  its  origin  in  the  recommendations 
of  special  Task  Forces  made  up  of  career 
professionals  from  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Foreign  Service  and  other  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies.  Two  of  these  Task  Forces 
recommended  that  improved  means  be  found 
to  transmit  new  ideas  to  the  Department's 
decision-makers,  to  subject  policy  to  the 
challenge  of  an  adversary  review,  and  to  en- 


courage the  expression  of  dissenting  views. 

The  very  purposes  of  the  "Dissent  Chan- 
nel"— to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  openness 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy,  to  stim- 
ulate fresh,  creative  ideas,  and  to  encourage 
a  questioning  of  established  policies — are 
inconsistent  with  disclosure  of  such  reports 
to  an  investigative  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  perhaps  ultimately  to  the  public. 
Dissent  memoranda  are,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, statements  of  the  author's  opinions.  If 
their  confidentiality  cannot  be  assured,  if 
they  are  to  be  held  up  to  subsequent  Con- 
gressional or  public  autopsy,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  "Dissent  Channel"  will  have  been 
corrupted  and  the  Channel  itself  will  soon 
cease  to  be  a  viable  instrument.  Those  whose 
legitimate  purpose  is  to  argue  with  a  policy 
because  they  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  ill- 
conceived,  or  because  they  have  new  but  un- 
orthodox ideas,  will  recognize  the  Channel 
for  what  it  has  become  and  cease  to  use  it; 
those  who  care  little  about  what  the  policy 
is,  and  even  less  about  seeking  to  change 
that  policy  through  the  institutional  proc- 
esses open  to  them,  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  Channel  as  a  tool  for  their  own  ends. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not agree  to  the  release  of  "Dissent  Chan- 
nel" messages — irrespective  of  their  con- 
tents. I  am,  however,  ready  to  supply  a  sum- 
mary of  all  contrary  advice  I  received  on  the 
Cyprus  crisis,  so  long  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  disclose  the  source  of  this  advice. 

Every  Secretary  of  State  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  his  country  and  to  his  successor  to 
build  a  professional,  effective,  dedicated,  and 
disciplined  Foreign  Service.  Were  I  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  before  me  I  would  have 
failed  in  that  obligation.  I  would  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  a  process  that  would 
almost  inevitably  have  politicized  the  For- 
eign Service,  discouraged  courageous  advice 
and  the  free  expression  of  dissenting  opin- 
ion, and  encouraged  timidity  and  caution. 

On  another  occasion  when  the  State  De- 
partment was  under  investigation  my  great 
predecessor,  Dean  Acheson,  wrote  that  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  deal  with 
the  Department  of  State.  "The  right  way," 
he  said,  "met  the  evil  and  preserved  the  insti- 
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tution ;  the  wrong  way  did  not  meet  the  evil 
and  destroyed  the  institution.  More  than 
that,  it  destroyed  the  faith  of  the  country  in 
its  Government,  and  of  our  allies  in  us." 

I  am  prepared  to  work  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in  a  coop- 
erative spirit  so  that,  for  the  sake  of  our 
country,  we  may  jointly,  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  this  letter,  find  the 
"right"  way  to  accommodate  our  mutual 
concerns.  I  am  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
Committee  at  its  convenience  to  search  for 
a  reasonable  solution — a  solution  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Committee,  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
promote  the  effective  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

U.S.  Relations  With  Latin  America.  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
February  21-28,  1975.  235  pp. 

The  Rhodesian  Sanctions  Bill.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Part  I; 
February  26-March  11,  1975;  114  pp.  Part  II;  June 
19,  1975;  31  pp. 

U.S.  Policy  and  Request  for  Sale  of  Arms  to  Ethi- 
opia. Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Political  and  Military  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  March  5,  1975. 
54  pp. 

Legislation  on  the  International  Energy  Agency. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittees  on  International 
Organizations  and  on  International  Resources, 
Food,  and  Energy  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations.  March  26,  1975.  79  pp. 

Great  Decisions  in  Foreign  Policy.  Hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
1975  National  Conference  on  Great  Decisions  in 
United  States  Foreign  Policy.  April  9,  1975.  26  pp. 

Proposal  To  Control  Opium  From  the  Golden  Triangle 
and  Terminate  the  Shan  Opium  Trade.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Future  Foreign  Policy 
Research  and  Development  of  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations.  April  22-23,  1975. 
290  pp. 


U.S.  International  Energy  Policy.  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Resources,  Food, 
and  Energy  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  May  1,  1975.  189  pp. 

The  OECD  Financial  Support  Fund  ($25  Billion 
Safety  Net).  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations.  May  5,  1975. 
68  pp. 

Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Political  and  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations.  May  6,  1975. 
52  pp. 

War  Powers:  A  Test  of  Compliance.  Relative  to  the 
Danang  Sealift,  the  Evacuation  of  Phnom  Penh, 
the  Evacuation  of  Saigon,  and  the  Mayaguez  Inci- 
dent. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations.  May 
7-June  4,  1975.  136  pp. 

Seizure  of  the  Mayaguez.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  International  Political  and  Military 
Affairs.  Part  I.  May  14-15,  1975.  131  pp. 

U.S.  Antarctic  Policy.  Hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  International  Environment 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on 
U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  mineral  exploration 
and  exploitation  in  the  Antarctic.  Executive  hear- 
ing held  May  15,  1975;  made  public  July  6,  1975. 
112  pp. 

Issues  at  the  Special  Session  of  the  1975  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations.  May  19-July  8, 
1975.  224  pp. 

Food  Problems  of  Developing  Countries:  Implications 
for  U.S.  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Resources,  Food,  and  Energy  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
May  21-June  5,  1975.  355  pp. 

Law  of  the  Sea.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  International  Environment  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  achieve- 
ments of  the  Geneva  session  of  the  Third  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  May  22,  1975. 
116  pp. 

United  States  Embargo  of  Trade  With  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  Hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
June  4,  1975.  21  pp. 

Romanian  Trade  Agreement.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  June  6-July  8,  1975. 
199  pp. 

Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act.  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ac- 
company S.  824;  S.  Rept.  94-188;  June  10,  1975; 
6  pp.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  to  accompany  H.R.  9667;  H. 
Rept.  94-503;  September  24,  1975;  6  pp.  Confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  S.  824;  H.  Rept.  94-526; 
October  2,  1975;  10  pp. 
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United  States  Rejects  Allegations 
in  U.N.  General  Assembly 

Following  is  a  statement  in  exercise  of  the 
right  of  reply  made  in  plenary  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  on  October  6. 

USUN   pre^s   release   109   dated   October   6 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
world  who  have  the  honor  to  be  here  repre- 
senting your  countries :  I  know  that  you  have 
had  a  long  day.  I  know  that  many  will  con- 
sider that  an  extended  speech  would  neces- 
sarily be  an  imposition.  Therefore  I  advise 
you  in  advance  that  what  I  have  to  say  is 
not  long.  I  would  hope  to  stay  within  the 
limitation  of  10  minutes,  which  is  what  I 
understand  to  be  our  rule. 

I  want  also  to  make  it  clear  that  what  I 
say  is  not  said  so  much  in  anger  or  rancor, 
because  I  think  we  have  had  too  much  of 
that.  What  I  am  saying  is  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  set  the  record  straight  so  that  the 
world  as  it  looks  at  us  will  have  both  sides 
of  the  problem  which  prompts  my  appear- 
ance here. 

I  am  replying  on  behalf  of  my  government 
to  the  statements  made  this  morning  by  the 
Representative  of  Dahomey. 

I  was  especially  interested  during  that  in- 
tervention to  find  that  while  Ambassador 
Moynihan  was  criticized  for  things  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  outside  this  chamber,1  there 
was  not  a  word  of  reply  to  the  report  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  of  June 
1974  concerning  the  deaths  and  disappear- 
ances of  tens  of  thousands  of  Ugandans  in 
the  course  of  the  Amin  regime.  This  report 
and  the  findings  of  the  report  are  the  reality 


1  For  an  address  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  made  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  3,  see  USUN  press  release 
108  dated  Oct.  5,  1975. 
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of  the  controversy.  I  might  say  a  man  is  just 
as  dead  if  he  is  killed  by  a  black  person  as 
he  is  if  he  is  killed  by  a  white  person. 

In  our  country  we  believe  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  is  sacred.  We  wish  always 
to  protect  that  right  of  our  own  citizens.  We 
also  want  to  protect  it  for  our  visitors, 
whether  they  be  heads  of  mighty  states, 
whether  they  be  representatives  of  newly 
born  nations,  or  tourists  or  immigrants  who 
come  to  our  country.  In  that  spirit  we  listen 
with  respect  and  will  continue  to  give  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  views  of  all  who 
speak  in  this  chamber,  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  them. 

I  have  been  here  myself  since  early  in  the 
month  of  September.  I  have  walked  these 
aisles.  I  have  shaken  hands  with  the  men  and 
women  who  have  spoken,  not  always  because 
I  have  agreed  with  them  but  because  I  be- 
lieve they  had  the  right  to  be  heard  and  I 
wanted  to  assure  them  by  a  handshake  and 
a  look  into  their  faces  that  I  was  listening. 

We  accorded  that  kind  of  respect  to  the 
President  of  Uganda.  On  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try, I  personally  listened  for  the  entire 
length  of  his  presentation  as  Chairman  of 
the  OAU  [Organization  of  African  Unity]. 
I  also  listened  to  what  began  on  page  9  of 
his  printed  text,  which  I  have  here  with  me. 
In  item  39,  he  said  this,  and  I  quote,  "I 
should  now  like  to  discuss  a  few  points  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  Uganda."  What 
he  said  from  that  point  on  contains  much 
that  constitutes  an  affront  to  millions  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  In  our  country — 
and  many  of  you  who  are  here  represent 
countries  who  were  with  us — we  fought  a 
long  and  costly  war  against  one  kind  of 
racism.  That  racism  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  world  by  a  dictator  who  exterminated 
millions  of  humans  because  they  were  not 
members  of  what  he  called  the  "master  race." 
Perhaps  if  we  had  been  less  courteous  with 
that  dictator  in  the  beginning,  immense  hu- 
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man    suffering    and   loss    would    have    been 
avoided. 

Speaking  as  President  of  Uganda — and,  I 
emphasize,  not  as  Chairman  of  OAU — Presi- 
dent Amin  said  on  page  13,  item  50,  of  his 
printed  text,  which  I  have  here,  and  I  quote : 

The  United  States  has  been  colonized  by  the  Zion- 
ists who  hold  the  tools  of  development  and  power. 
They  own  virtually  all  of  the  banking  institutions, 
the  major  manufacturing  and  processing  industries, 
the  major  means  of  communication,  and  have  so 
much  infiltrated  the  CIA  that  they  have  proven  a 
great  threat  to  the  nations  and  the  people  who  may 
be  opposed  to  the  Zionist  movement. 

He  then  said,  "They  have  turned  the  CIA 
into  a  murder  squad  to  eliminate  any  form 
of  just  resistance  anywhere  in  the  world." 
That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

Further  on  he  called  for  the  extermination 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  there  is  also  a 
gratuitous  suggestion  to  the  blacks  of  the 
United  States  that  the  conditions  in  which 
they  suffer  are  of  their  own  doing  and  that 
if  they  would  just  straighten  themselves  out, 
they  would  not  have  the  kinds  of  troubles 
that  they  now  suffer  from. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  re- 
marks this  morning  the  Representative  of 
Dahomey  further  compounded  this  insulting 
and  ludicrous  type  of  address  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  quote — he  said  of  our  leader  of 
the  delegation  from  the  United  States — "Is 
Moynihan  representing  Zionism  or  the  United 
States?  If  he  is  representing  Zionism  he 
should  go  to  Israel  as  soon  as  possible."  It 
is  ironic  that  in  his  very  next  statement  the 
Representative  of  Dahomey  appealed  to  Am- 
bassador Moynihan  to  act  "in  a  more  respon- 
sible way." 

It  is  also  ironic  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Representative  of  Dahomey  are  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  OAU  itself 
which  at  Kampala  took  the  decision  to  look 
at  the  Israeli  question  in  a  moderate  rather 
than  an  extremist  way.  Ambassador  Moyni- 
han in  his  San  Francisco  speech  gave  full 
credit  to  the  OAU  for  this  wise  decision.  And 
I  say,  with  all  the  sincerity  that  I  can  com- 
mand, I  thank  the  OAU  for  whatever  it  has 
done  constructively  to  bring  moderation  into 
this  troublesome  question. 


The  fact  is  that  President  Amin's  words 
are  the  kind  that  have  been  used  through 
the  centuries  to  persecute  minorities,  par- 
ticularly the  Jews.  Usually,  such  words  are 
preceded  by  such  utterances  as  "I  like  the 
Jews,"  or  "Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
black."  As  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  item 
52  on  page  13  of  President  Amin's  speech, 
this  is  also  the  technique  that  he  used.  But 
we  in  our  country  are  not  deceived  by  fair- 
sounding  language  that  is  used  to  mask  rhet- 
oric that  sows  the  seeds  of  hate.  We  will 
raise  our  voices  against  an  attack  on  any  of 
our  people.  Any  assault  on  any  segment  of 
us  is  an  attack  on  all  of  us.  We  are  one  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  When  we  are  as- 
sailed with  cruel  and  degrading  words,  we 
feel,  and  we  are,  free  to  express  our  indigna- 
tion. That  is  what  has  to  be  done.  It  is  my 
personal  view  that  this  is  an  occasion  for 
pride,  and  not  for  apologies. 

We  will  raise  our  voices  not  only  in  the 
defense  of  the  Jews,  but  we  will  raise  our 
voices  in  defense  of  the  Arabs  who  are  dis- 
tinguished citizens  in  our  land.  We  will  raise 
our  voices  in  the  defense  of  persons  of  Asian 
ancestry,  and  we  will  even  raise  our  voices 
in  the  defense  of  those  with  whom  we  do  not 
agree  politically,  when  they  are  attacked 
unfairly. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  seventh  special 
session  the  United  States  offered  a  plan  for 
partnership.  Through  hard  work  and  nego- 
tiation, that  session  was  a  success.  And  we 
thought — I  still  believe,  my  country  still  be- 
lieves— that  we  were  and  are  on  the  road  to 
building  a  partnership  in  this  world.  This 
continues  to  be  our  real  work. 

We  now  have  a  choice:  We  can  continue 
our  arguments  about  President  Amin  or 
others  who  may  say  similar  things,  or  we 
can  turn,  Mr.  President  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  world  who  are  here,  to  the 
real  problem  at  hand — improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  of  the  world's  population;  re- 
lieving children  of  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  plac- 
ing a  roof  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
in  need  of  homes;  assuring  that  talent  is 
not  wasted,  because  we  give  to  those  who 
have  the  ability  an  opportunity  to  learn — 
and  above  all,  talking  in  a  spirit  of  construc- 
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ive  reason  so  that  we  do  not  end  up  at  each 
ther's  throats  but  rather  as  men  and  women 
f  good  will,  talking  about  our  differences. 

Surely  we  may  not  always  agree,  but  if 
ve  are  always  rational,  if  we  are  always  fair, 
f  we  are  always  willing  to  listen — and  not, 
s  some  may  do,  walk  out  in  pique  rather 
han  even  listen — if  we  do  these  things,  I 
elieve  that  we  have  a  great  opportunity  in 
his  period  of  human  history  to  begin  build- 
fig  a  world  which  we  have  always  dreamed 
re  could  have,  which  would  reflect,  as  this 
reat  chamber  reflects,  the  hues  of  mankind, 
he  political  beliefs  of  mankind,  and  all  of 
he  things  that  have  made  this  world  a  place 
mere  we  have  an  opportunity  to  build  some- 
hing  which  may  not  be  close  to  paradise 
ut  will  be  far  better  than  anything  we  have 
one  before. 


J.S.  Supports  U.N.  Membership 
•f  Papua  New  Guinea 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
ecurity  Council  on  September  22  by  U.S. 
Representative  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

SUN   press    release   101    dated    September   22 

My  delegation  concurred  wholeheartedly 
1  the  recommendation  of  the  Council's  Com- 
littee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members, 
nd  we  support  with  particular  satisfaction 
lie  application  of  Papua  New  Guinea  for 
lembership  in  the  United  Nations. 

My  government  was  pleased  to  be  repre- 
ented  at  the  Papua  New  Guinea  independ- 
nce  celebrations  in  Port  Moresby  on  Sep- 
smber  16.  We  welcome  the  independence  of 
'apua  New  Guinea  and  have  established 
iplomatic  relations.  As  a  result  of  U.S. 
articipation  as  a  member  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  in  visiting  missions  to  Papua  New 
ruinea  and  in  deliberations  concerning  that 
ew  nation  here  in  New  York,  we  have  come 
3  appreciate  the  warmth  and  hospitality  of 
er  people,  the  striking  beauty  of  her  land 
nd  seas,  and  the  dedication  and  diligence 
f  her  elected  leaders  and  their  commitment 
o  the  welfare  of  their  people. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  refer- 
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ence,  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
lead  a  U.N.  visiting  mission  to  Papua  New 
Guinea  in  1972  to  observe  the  elections  for 
the  House  of  Assembly,  a  four-week  elec- 
toral process  which  was  carried  off  with 
smooth  efficiency  by  the  administering 
power  and  with  the  reasoned  exercise  of 
their  free  will  by  the  people  of  Papua  New 
Guinea.  That  electoral  process  has  led  on 
directly  through  a  series  of  steps  in  the 
constitutional  process  to  the  recent  cere- 
monies of  independence  in  Port  Moresby, 
which  have  resulted  in  our  meeting  here  to- 
day. Great  credit  is  due  both  to  the  people 
of  Papua  New  Guinea  and  to  Australia,  the 
administering  power  under  the  trusteeship 
agreement,  for  this  orderly  process  of  self- 
determination. 

Papua  New  Guinea  begins  its  life  as  a  new 
nation  with  excellent  prospects.  Its  function- 
ing representative  democracy  and  Constitu- 
tion fully  debated  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  the  admirable  respect  which 
the  Papua  New  Guineans  have  shown  for 
human  rights  and  due  process  of  law,  bode 
well  for  the  future.  Papua  New  Guinea  has 
cordial  relations  with  its  neighbors  and  en- 
joys rich  natural  resources  and  the  elements 
of  a  sound  and  expanding  economy. 

In  contrast  to  many  new  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  Papua  New  Guinea  already 
has  a  wealth  of  firsthand  experience  in  this 
organization  through  its  participation  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
the  Fourth  Committee.  Among  those  who 
have  been  most  active  in  Papua  New 
Guinea's  participation  here  in  New  York 
and  for  whom  my  delegation  has  developed 
great  respect  is  Ralph  Karepa,  who  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Australian  delega- 
tion and  who,  I  understand,  will  now  be 
Papua  New  Guinea's  representative  in  New 
York.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  with  his  delegation  during  this  session 
and  during  the  years  to  come. 

My  delegation  would  also  like  to  welcome 
to  this  chamber  Senator  Donald  Willesee, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Australia, 
and  to  express  to  him  personally  and  to  the 
Government  of  Australia  our  admiration  for 
the  exemplary  manner  in  which  Australia 
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has  discharged  its  responsibilities  as  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  the  trusteeship 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  believes 
that  Papua  New  Guinea  will  be  a  valuable 
and  productive  new  member  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations,  and  we  warmly  have  sup- 
ported its  application  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.1 


Agenda  of  the  30th  Regular  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  2 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  Algeria. 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation. 

3.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  thirtieth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly: 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

4.  Election  of  the  President. 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

6.  Election  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under 
Article  12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

9.  General  debate. 

10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of 
the  Organization. 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

14.  Report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

15.  Election  of  five  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 

16.  Election  of  eighteen  members  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

17.  Election  of  five  members  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

18.  Election  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Board. 

19.  Election  of  twenty  members  of  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme. 


•The  Council  on  Sept.  22  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  (S/RES/375  (1975))  recommending  to  the 
General  Assembly  "that  Papua  New  Guinea  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  United  Nations." 

"Adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  Sept.  19  (items 
1-125)  and  Sept.  29  (item  126)  (text  from  U.N.  doc. 
A/10251  and  Add.  1). 


20.  Election  of  twelve  members  of  the  World  Food 
Council. 

21.  Election  of  twelve  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

22.  Admission  of  new  Members  to  the  United  Na- 
tions : 

(a)  Special  report  of  the  Security  Council  (A/ 
10179,  A/10238); 

(b)  Other  reports  of  the  Security  Council. 

23.  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples:  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Situation  with  regard  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 

24.  Scientific  work  on  peace  research:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

25.  Appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Peace  Ob- 
servation Commission. 

26.  Restitution  of  works  of  art  to  countries  victims 
of  expropriation:  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

27.  Question  of  Palestine:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

28.  Co-operation  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity:  report  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

29.  Strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  and  consolida- 
tion of  international  peace  and  security,  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operation  among  all  nations  and 
the  promotion  of  the  rules  of  international  law 
in  relations  between  States:  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General. 

30.  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea. 

31.  Economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  arma- 
ments race  and  its  extremely  harmful  effects  on 
world  peace  and  security. 

32.  International  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space:  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

33.  Preparation  of  an  international  convention  on 
principles  governing  the  use  by  States  of  arti- 
ficial earth  satellites  for  direct  television  broad- 
casting: report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

34.  Implementation  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
3254  (XXIX):  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

35.  Napalm  and  other  incendiary  weapons  and  all 
aspects  of  their  possible  use:  reports  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

36.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap- 
ons: report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament. 

37.  Urgent  need  for  cessation  of  nuclear  and  ther- 
monuclear tests  and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  comprehensive  test  ban: 
report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 
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38.  Implementation  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
3258  (XXIX)  concerning  the  signature  and 
ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco). 

39.  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace:  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

40.  World  Disarmament  Conference:  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference. 

41.  General  and  complete  disarmament: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament; 

(b)  Report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

42.  Mid-term  review  of  the  Disarmament  Decade: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

43.  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  De- 
nuclearization of  Africa. 

44.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  question  of  nuclear- 
weapon-free  zones  in  all  its  aspects:  report  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

45.  Implementation  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
3262  (XXIX)  concerning  the  signature  and  rati- 
fication of  Additional  Protocol  I  of  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco) :  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

46.  Establishment  of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in 
the  region  of  the  Middle  East:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

47.  Prohibition  of  action  to  influence  the  environ- 
ment and  climate  for  military  and  other  hostile 
purposes,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  international  security,  human  well- 
being  and  health:  report  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

48.  Declaration  and  establishment  of  a  nuclear-free 
zone  in  South  Asia:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

49.  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Strengthening  of  International  Security:  report 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

50.  Effects  of  atomic  radiation:  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation. 

51.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  question  of 
peace-keeping  operations  in  all  their  aspects: 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Peace-keep- 
ing Operations. 

52.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Israeli  Practices  Affecting  the  Human  Rights  of 
the  Population  of  the  Occupied  Territories. 

53.  Policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa: 

(a)  Report   of   the    Special   Committee   against 
Apartheid; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 


54.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Working  Group  on  the  Fi- 
nancing of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East; 

(c)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine; 

(d)  Report   of  the   Secretary-General. 

55.  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment: report  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Board. 

56.  United  Nations  Industrial  Development  Organi- 
zation : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Second  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Board. 

57.  United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
search: report  of  the  Executive  Director. 

58.  Operational  activities  for  development: 

(a)  United  Nations  Development  Programme; 

(b)  United  Nations  Capital  Development  Fund; 

(c)  Technical  co-operation  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary-General; 

(d)  United   Nations  Volunteers  programme; 

(e)  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activ- 
ities; 

(f)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund; 

(g)  World  Food  Programme; 

(h)  Confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Programme. 

59.  United  Nations  Environment  Programme: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Governing  Council; 

(b)  Habitat:  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Human  Settlements:  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General; 

(c)  Criteria  governing  multilateral  financing  of 

housing  and  human  settlements:  report  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

60.  Food  problems: 

(a)  Report  of  the  World  Food  Council; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

61.  United  Nations  Special  Fund: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General; 

(c)  Confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Executive  Director. 

62.  United  Nations  University: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
University; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

63.  Office  of  the  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Co- 
ordinator: report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

64.  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States. 

65.  Mid-term  review  and  appraisal  of  progress  in 
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the  implementation  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Nations 
Development  Decade. 

Economic  co-operation  among  developing  coun- 
tries: report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Technical  co-operation  among  developing  coun- 
tries. 
Elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination: 

(a)  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Racial  Discrimination; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  Racial  Discrimination; 

(c)  Status  of  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Human  rights  and  scientific  and  technological 
developments:  reports  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Human  rights  in  armed  conflicts:  protection  of 
journalists  engaged  in  dangerous  missions  in 
areas  of  armed  conflict. 

World  social  situation:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Policies  and  programmes  relating  to  youth:  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary-General. 
Alternative  approaches  and  ways  and  means 
within  the  United  Nations  system  for  improving 
the  effective  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment  in  relation  to  deten- 
tion and  imprisonment. 

International  Women's  Year,  including  the  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  of  the  World  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Women's  Year. 
Status  and  role  of  women  in  society,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  need  for  achieving  equal 
rights  for  women  and  to  women's  contribution 
to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  Second 
United  Nations  Development  Decade,  to  the 
struggle  against  colonialism,  racism  and  racial 
discrimination  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
international  peace  and  of  co-operation  between 
States. 

Importance  of  the  universal  realization  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  self-determination  and  of 
the  speedy  granting  of  independence  to  colonial 
countries  and  peoples  for  the  effective  guarantee 
and  observance  of  human  rights:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

Adverse  consequences  for  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  of  political,  military,  economic 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  given  to  colonial 
and  racist  regimes  in  southern  Africa. 
Elimination  of  all  forms  of  religious  intolerance. 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees: 

(a)  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 


81.  National  experience  in  achieving  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  changes  for  the  purpose  of 
social  progress:  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

82.  Unified  approach  to  development  analysis  and 
planning. 

83.  Freedom  of  information: 

(a)  Draft  Declaration  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion; 

(b)  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion. 

81.  Status  of  the  International  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
and  the  Optional  Protocol  to  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights:  report 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

85.  United  Nations  conference  for  an  international 
convention  on  adoption  law. 

86.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Situation  with  regard  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples. 

87.  Question  of  Namibia: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Situation  with  regard  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Council  for 
Namibia; 

(c)  United  Nations  Fund  for  Namibia:  reports 
of  the  United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia 
and  of  the  Secretary-General; 

(d)  Appointment  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
missioner for  Namibia. 

88.  Question  of  Territories  under  Portuguese  ad- 
ministration: report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Situation  with  regard  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples. 

89.  Question  of  Southern  Rhodesia:  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with  regard 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples. 

90.  Activities  of  foreign  economic  and  other  inter- 
ests which  are  impeding  the  implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  Namibia  and  in  all  other 
Territories  under  colonial  domination  and  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  colonialism,  apartheid  and 
racial  discrimination  in  southern  Africa:  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with 
regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declara- 
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tion  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples. 

Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples  by  the  specialized  agencies  and  the 
international  institutions  associated  with  the 
United  Nations: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples; 

(b)  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General. 
United  Nations  Educational  and  Training  Pro- 
gramme   for    Southern    Africa:    report    of    the 
Secretary-General. 

Offers  by  Member  States  of  study  and  training 
facilities  for  inhabitants  of  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories:  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Financial    reports    and    accounts    for    the    year 
1974  and  reports  of  the  Board  of  Auditors: 

(a)  United  Nations  Development  Programme; 

(b)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund; 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East; 

(d)  United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research; 

(e)  Voluntary  funds  administered  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees; 

(f)  Fund  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Programme ; 

(g)  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activ- 
ities. 

Programme  budget  for  the  biennium  1974-1975: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Proposed  programme  budget  for  the  biennium 
1976-1977  and  medium-term  plan  for  the  period 
1976-1979. 

Review   of   the    intergovernmental    and    expert 
machinery  dealing  with  the  formulation,  review 
and  approval  of  programmes  and  budgets:  re- 
port of  the  Working  Group  on  United  Nations 
Programme  and  Budget  Machinery. 
Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  of 
the  United  Nations  with  the  specialized  agencies 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 
report  of  the   Advisory   Committee   on   Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Questions. 
Joint  Inspection  Unit:  reports  of  the  Joint  In- 
spection Unit. 
Pattern  of  conferences: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Conferences; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Publications  and  documentation   of  the   United 
Nations:  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations:  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Contributions. 
Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  subsidiary  organs  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly: 


(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions; 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors; 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the 
appointments  made  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral; 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal. 
Personnel  questions: 

(a)  Composition  of  the  Secretariat:  report  of 
the  Secretary-General; 

(b)  Other  personnel  questions:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

United  Nations  salary  system: 

(a)  Report  of  the  International  Civil  Service 
Commission; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
United  Nations  pension  system: 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Board; 

(b)  Reports  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Financing    of    the    United    Nations    Emergency 
Force  and  of  the  United  Nations  Disengagement 
Observer  Force:  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on 
the  work  of  its  twenty-seventh  session. 
Succession  of  States  in  respect  of  treaties:  re- 
port of  the  Secretary-General. 
Report   of   the   United   Nations  Commission   on 
International    Trade    Law    on    the   work    of   its 
eighth  session. 

Question  of  diplomatic  asylum:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  the 
Host  Country. 

Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Respect  for  human  rights  in  armed  conflicts: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

115.  Implementation  by  States  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
of  1961  and  measures  to  increase  the  number  of 
parties  to  the  Convention. 

Measures  to  prevent  international  terrorism 
which  endangers  or  takes  innocent  human  lives 
or  jeopardizes  fundamental  freedoms,  and  study 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  those  forms  of  ter- 
rorism and  acts  of  violence  which  lie  in  misery, 
frustration,  grievance  and  despair  and  which 
cause  some  people  to  sacrifice  human  lives,  in- 
cluding their  own,  in  an  attempt  to  effect  radical 
changes:  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
International  Terrorism. 

United  Nations  Programme  of  Assistance  in  the 
Teaching,  Study,  Dissemination  and  Wider  Ap- 
preciation of  International  Law:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Representation  of  States  in  Their 
Relations  with  International  Organizations: 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


116 


117 


118 
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119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 
125. 
126. 


(a)  Resolution  relating  to  the  observer  status 
of  national  liberation  movements  recognized 
by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
and/or  by  the  League  of  Arab  States; 

(b)  Resolution  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Convention  in  future  activities  of  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Question  of  Korea: 

(a)  Creation  of  favourable  conditions  for  con- 
verting the  armistice  into  a  durable  peace 
in  Korea  and  accelerating  the  independent 
and  peaceful  reunification  of  Korea; 

(b)  Urgent  need  to  implement  fully  the  con- 
sensus of  the  twenty-eighth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  Korean  question 
and  to  maintain  peace  and  security  on  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

Establishment  of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Observer  status  for  the  Islamic  Conference  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  complete  and  gen- 
eral prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
Development  and  international  economic  co- 
operation: implementation  of  the  decisions 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh 
special  session. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Question  of  Cyprus. 

Prohibition  of  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  new  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  new  systems  of  such  weapons. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil, with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  December  15, 
1950.  Entered  into  force  November  4,  1952;  for  the 
United  States  November  5,  1970.  TIAS  7063. 
Accession  deposited:  People's  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  September  2,  1975. 


Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22,  1946, 
as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Somalia,  October  8,  1975. 

Load  Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  1966.  Done  at 
London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July  21, 
1968.  TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720. 

Accessions  deposited:  Kenya,  September  12,  1975; 
Saudi  Arabia,  September  5,  1975. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  as  amended.  Done  at  London 
May  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958; 
for  the  United  States  December  8,  1961.  TIAS 
4900,  6109. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Kenya,  September  12,  1975. 

Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu^ 
tion  from  ships,  1973,  with  protocols  and  annexes. 
Done  at  London  November  2,  1973.1 
Accession  deposited:  Kenya,  September  12,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1960.  Done  at  London  June  17,  1960.  Entered  intc 
force  May  26,  1965.  TIAS  5780. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Kenya,  September  12,  1975 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheal 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheal 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  al 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  forc( 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  October  10 
1975. 


BILATERAL 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Arrangement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  nucleai 
facilities  safety,  with  patent  addendum.  Signed  a 
Bonn  October  1,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Octobei 
1,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.      Date  Subject 

*525     10/14    Rector    and    representatives     of 
Moscow     State     University    to 
tour  U.S. 
526     10/14    Kissinger,     MacEachen:     arrival, 
Ottawa. 

♦527  10/16  Study  groups  10  and  11  of  U.S. 
National  Committee  for  CCIR, 
Nov.  5. 

*528  10/16  Government  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Book  and  Li- 
brary Programs,  Nov.  12-13. 

*529     10/16    U.S.  and  Malta  terminate  textile 

agreement. 
530     10/15     Kissinger,  MacEachen:  news  con- 
ference. 

*531     10/16     Discussion   of   the    U.N.    Confer- 
ence    on     Human     Settlements 
(Habitat),  Oct.  17. 
532     10/16     Kissinger,      MacEachen:      toasts, 
Ottawa,  Oct.  14. 


*  Not  printed. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  on  "Meet  the  Press" 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
vith  Secretary  Kissinger  on  the  NBC  tele- 
vision and  radio  program  "Meet  the  Press" 
m  October  12.  Interviewing  the  Secretary 
vere  Clifton  Daniel,  New  York  Times;  Rob- 
ert Keatley,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Peter 
Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Richard 
Valeriani,  NBC  News;  and  Lawrence  E. 
tyivak,  "Meet  the  Press"  moderator. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
°ress"  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  who  recently  completed  his  second 
fear  in  office.  He  serves  concurrently  as  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1969.  Secretary  Kissinger  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1923  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1938.  He  received  his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  from  Harvard  and  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  from  195U  to  1971. 
Among  his  many  awards  is  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  which  he  won  in  1973. 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Richard  Valeriani  of  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Mr.  Secretary,  Egyptian 
President  Sadat  has  said  that  he  will  ask  for 
American  military  aid  when  he  comes  to 
Washington  later  this  month.  What  will  be 
the  Administration's  response? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  President  Sadat  has 
indicated  to  many  visitors  that  he  would 
ask  for  military  aid,  having  interrupted  his 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  don't 
know  whether  in  fact  he  will  have  a  specific 
shopping  list  or  will  ask  for  it  in  general. 

I  don't  think  we  will  be  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  make  any  specific  commitments 
of  military  aid,  but  we  will  be  prepared  to 


discuss   the   problem    with   him   in   general 
terms. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Have  you  given  him  any 
assurances  that  you  will  give  such  a  request 
sympathetic  consideration  or  serious  con- 
sideration? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  prepared  to 
discuss  it  with  him,  but  at  this  time  not  in 
terms  of  specific  shopping  lists. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  On  the  other  side  of  the 
equation,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  making  so  many 
promises  to  Israel  in  order  to  get  Israel  in 
the  right  mood  to  make  certain  concessions 
in  the  Sinai  agreement,  haven't  you  really 
given  up  most  of  your  leverage  for  getting 
Israel  to  make  tougher  concessions  down  the 
road  in  negotiations  on  the  Golan  Heights 
or  the  Palestinians? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  the  so- 
called  concessions  to  Israel,  or  assurances  to 
Israel,  have  to  be  seen  in  the  historical  con- 
text; and  the  assurances  that  were  given  in 
connection  with  this  most  recent  agreement 
were  not  substantially  different  from  assur- 
ances that  have  been  given  in  connection 
with  other  agreements.  When  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  country  which  has  only  one  steady 
ally,  assurances  are  of  very  great  conse- 
quence. 

Secondly,  the  relationship  with  Israel 
should  not  be  conceived  in  terms  of  a  pres- 
sure operation  in  which  we  must  be  able 
to  pressure  Israel  before  every  negotiation, 
and  finally,  our  basic  relationship  with  Israel 
depends  on  a  continuing  need  for  close  con- 
sultation and  close  cooperation  between  us 
and  Israel.  That  fact  is  going  to  weigh 
heavily  in   Israeli   considerations,   whatever 
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decisions  may  have  been  made  on  this  or 
that  item. 

So  I  believe  that  the  nature  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Israel  gives  us  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  have  our  views  heard  sympathet- 
ically. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
put  all  this  in  ivriting  in  specific  terms  now, 
if  not  so  that  Israel  can  avoid  pressure  in  the 
future ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  is — the  sort  of 
understandings  that  have  been  published 
have  been  characteristic  of  American-Israeli 
relations  through  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 
ican-Israeli relations. 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  past 
these  documents — at  least  in  recent  years, 
these  documents  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  a 
classified  basis.  This  time  they  were  pub- 
lished, and  their  being  published  gave  them  a 
formality  and  subjected  them  to  a  kind  of 
textual  analysis  that  was  never  intended  and 
which,  if  one  had  brought  them  into  the 
context  of  the  overall  and  long-term  rela- 
tionships, would  have  made  it  clear  that  it 
was  not  an  unusual  event  in  our  relation- 
ship. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Strategic  Arms  Negotiations 

Mr.  Keatley:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  second 
Soviet- American  strategic  arms  control 
agreement  is  about  a  year  or  so  behind  the 
schedule  once  expected.  What  are  the  pros- 
pects for  concluding  it  any  time  during  '75? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  wouldn't  say  it  is  a 
year  behind  schedule.  It  may  be  a  few  months 
behind  the  most  optimistic  schedule,  which 
was  June-July  of  this  year. 

I  think  the  prospect  of  having  a  second 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  within 
the  next  months  is  good.  Whether  it  will  be 
in  1975  or  in  the  early  part  of  1976,  we  will 
know  more  clearly  after  I  receive  a  response 
to  the  propositions  that  we  made  to  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  when  he  was  here  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Mr.  Keatley:  Some  people  think  delay  is 
due   to   a   Soviet   effort   to   limit  American 


weapons  while  not  restraining  seriously  its 
own  programs.  What  convinces  you  that  the 
Soviets  do  want  an  agreement  that  restrains 
both  sides  in  roughly  comparable  ways? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  in  fairness 
one  has  to  point  out  that  most  of  the  signifi- 
cant concessions  over  the  last  18  months  in 
the  negotiations  have  been  made  by  the  So- 
viet Union — with  respect  to  equal  aggre- 
gates; with  respect  to  taking  forward-base 
systems  out  of  the  negotiations,  which  means 
that  several  hundred  or  close  to  a  thousand 
American  airplanes  are  not  counted;  and 
with  respect  to  the  verification  procedures. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  issue 
is  to  limit  our  systems  while  not  limiting  the 
Soviet  systems.  The  issue  is  that  the  two 
forces  have  been  designed  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  compare  the  weapons  on 
both  sides  and  to  know  how  to  bring  them 
into  relation  with  each  other. 

Finally,  we  are  down  to  only  two  or  three 
issues  and  they  can  be  settled  at  any  time, 
after  which  it  will  take  about  four  to  six 
weeks  of  technical  discussions  to  work  out 
the  final  details.  About  90  percent  of  the 
negotiation  is  substantially  completed. 

U.S.  Commitments  in  Sinai   Negotiations 

Mr.  Daniel:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  re- 
marked that  our  pledges  to  Israel  have  been 
published.  But  they  were  not  published  by 
the  State  Department.  This  latest  agreement 
in  the  Middle  East  is  going  to  cost  us  Ameri- 
cans billions  of  dollars  and  may  involve  us 
in  highly  dangerous  commitments.  Why  can't 
we  know  formally,  officially,  and  fully  what 
has  been  promised  in  our  names? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  every- 
thing that  has  been  published  was  submitted 
by  the  State  Department  within  three  days 
of  the  completion  of  the  negotiations  to  the 
Congress ;  so  there  was  absolutely  no  attempt 
to  keep  anything  from  the  Congress. 

Secondly,  we  were  prepared  to  work  out 
with  the  Congress  an  agreed  summary  that 
would  have  put  before  the  public  the  essence 
of  the  American  commitment  so  that  the 
American  public  would  have  known  precisely 
what  it  was  we  were  really  committed  to. 
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What  we  attempted  to  avoid  was  formula- 
;ions  that  in  themselves  were  not  legally 
jinding,  but  indicated  a  general  guidepost  of 
x>licy,  and  to  avoid  forcing  other  govern- 
nents  to  take  a  formal  position  with  respect 
;o  understandings  that  in  the  past  had  al- 
ways been  handled  on  this  basis. 

Finally,  I  do  not  agree  that  this  recent 
igreement  cost  the  American  public  billions 
>f  dollars.  Last  year  the  Congress  voted,  in 
i  combination  of  emergency  and  regular  aid, 
|>3  billion  for  Israel  without  the  agreement. 
Before  the  agreement  Israel  requested  $2.6 
million  as  its  regular  need  for  economic  and 
security  assistance,  and  we  had  set  aside  in 
>ur  planning  a  certain  amount  to  be  asked 
for  Egypt.  In  fact,  we  will  ask  for  less  than 
;he  Israeli  request  when  we  submit  our  aid 
sackage  to  the  Congress,  and  the  additional 
sums  that  this  agreement  costs  are,  if  any- 
thing, relatively  small.  Beyond  that,  we  have 
;aken  no  commitments  that  involve  actions 
Dy  the  United  States  that  involve  the  threat 
Df  war,  or  the  risk  of  war. 

I  think  these  are  facts  that  have  to  be 
understood.  And  I  repeat:  We  put  every- 
thing before  the  Congress  that  was  later 
published,  and  the  only  disagreement  con- 
cerned the  form  of  publication  and  whether 
we  could  work  out  with  the  Congress  a  form 
af  publication  that  would  [not]  risk  the 
foreign  policy  dangers. 

Mr.  Lisagor:  Mr.  Secretary,  quite  apart 
from  the  amounts  involved,  given  the  mood 
of  the  Congress,  have  you  made  commit- 
ments or  promises  or  assurances  in  the  Sinai 
negotiations  that  this  Administration,  or  pos- 
sibly the  next  Administration,  will  not  be 
able  to  fulfill? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  basic  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  have  been  put 
before  the  Congress.  There  are  two  cate- 
gories of  actions — those  that  can  be  done 
on  Presidential  authority  and  those  that  re- 
quire congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. 

Those  that  can  be  carried  out  on  the  basis 
of  Presidential  authority,  we  are  certain  we 
are  able  to  fulfill  either  in  this  Administra- 
tion or  in  succeeding  Administrations. 


Those  that  require  congressional  action 
have  been  carefully  limited  in  all  the  docu- 
ments we  have  agreed  to,  as  being  subject 
to  congressional  action.  No  specific  amounts 
were  mentioned,  and  there  the  mood  that 
you  describe  may  in  fact  be  a  factor.  But  we 
think  it  is  terribly  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
agreement  that  provides  the  need — that 
creates  the  need  for  assistance  to  the  parties, 
but  the  long-term  national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  assistance  to  the 
parties  antedates  the  agreement. 

Executive-Congressional  Cooperation 

Mr.  Lisagor:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  and  sus- 
picion in  the  Congress  in  the  debate  over  the 
Sinai  negotiations  in  your  own  testimony. 
Has  this  been  a  recoil  against  the  secrecy 
that  has  gone  on  in  the  recent  past  and  the 
lack  of  consultation  that  went  on  in  other 
foreign  policy  matters  recently? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  in  fairness  to 
the  Congress  one  has  to  point  out,  if  one 
reads  the  whole  transcript  of  all  the  sessions, 
executive  and  public,  there  was  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  agreement.  Its  basic  atti- 
tude— maybe  not  in  front  of  television  cam- 
eras, but  the  basic  attitude  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  congressional  committees 
and  the  executive  was  one  of  dealing  with  a 
common  problem  in  a  joint  way. 

However,  there  is  profound  concern  in  the 
Congress,  much  of  which  I  can  understand, 
that  the  pendulum  had  swung  too  far  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  in  the  direction  of  execu- 
tive discretion,  and  the  Congress  wants  to 
make  very  sure  that  it  is  not  giving  a  blank 
check  to  the  executive  for  consequences  that 
the  Congress  never  intended,  as  it  believes 
it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion. That  intention,  I  think,  is  justified,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  it. 

There  is  concern  with  excessive  secrecy 
which,  too,  we  are  attempting  to  meet.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  has  to  understand  that 
a  certain  amount  of  confidentiality  is  essen- 
tial or  the  diplomatic  process  will  stop.  So 
somewhere  between  those  two  extremes  one 
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has  to  find  a  joint  position  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive.  But  we  are  not  com- 
plaining about  what  happens  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Capacity  of  Democracies  To  Solve  Problems 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  his  New 
York  Times  column  of  August  15,  James 
Reston  writes  that  you  believe  "the  capitalist 
and  Communist  worlds  are  two  bankrupt 
systems  in  conflict  now,  neither  adequate  to 
the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  a  safe 
and  decent  world."  Does  that  accurately  de- 
scribe your  analysis  of  the  world  situation 
today ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  think  it  is  too 
abbreviated  a  formulation. 

I  was  struck,  on  the  trip  to  Europe  with 
the  President  on  the  occasion  of  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference,  at  the  problems 
that  it  seemed  to  me  the  East  European 
countries  had  in  establishing  widespread  sup- 
port. 

One  is  also  struck  by  the  debates  that  are 
going  on  in  Western  Europe  about  the  sta- 
bility of  the  governments,  and  so  I  feel  that 
the  modern  industrialized  states  have  a  basic 
problem  of  how  to  relate  the  complexity  of 
their  problems,  the  difficulty  of  the  issues 
that  the  people  face,  to  an  overall  national 
purpose  that  gains  long-term  support. 

Basically  I  believe  that  the  Western  capi- 
talist systems  are  more  dynamic,  with  all 
their  debates,  than  the  ones  on  the  other 
side;  and  therefore  I  am  basically  optimistic 
about  the  potentiality  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tems to  prevail  and  to  defend  themselves. 

Response  to  Violations  of  Sinai  Agreement 

Mr.  Valeriani:  Another  question  on  the 
agreement,  Mr.  Secretary.  In  the  confidential 
assurances  to  Egypt,  the  United  States 
promises  to  consult  with  Egypt  in  the  event 
of  an  Israeli  violation  of  the  agreement  on 
the  significance  of  the  violation  and  possible 
remedial  action.  Now,  what  does  "remedial 
action"  mean?  Would  that  involve  holding 
up  supplies  to  Israel  in  the  case  of  an  attack? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  exactly 
the  same  assurance  was  given  to  Israel,  and 
both  sides  knew  that  the  same  assurance  was 
given  to  the  other  side.  What  it  meant  was 
that  the  United  States  as  the  party  that  was 
the  principal  mediator  in  the  negotiations, 
that  knew  the  record  of  the  negotiations, 
would  make  an  effort,  in  case  of  a  violation, 
to  point  out  what  its  judgment  was  of  the 
significance  and  of  the  possible  cause  of  the 
violations. 

What  remedial  action  we  would  take  has 
not  been  discussed  with  either  side. 

In  the  other  two  disengagement  agree- 
ments, those  between  Syria  and  Israel  and 
those  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  what  hap- 
pened is  that  a  violation  will  be  brought  to 
our  attention  and  we  then  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  side  that  is  accused.  In  every 
case  that  I  can  remember  a  remedy  has  been 
found.  This  is  one  of  those  clauses  that  codi- 
fies existing  practice  and  is  not  a  novel  de- 
parture. 

Purpose  of  Forthcoming  Visits  to  Peking 

Mr.  Keatley:  Next  week  you  will  be  in 
Peking,  and  next  month  President  Ford  will 
go  there.  Will  these  visits  result  in  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  the  Peking  government 
by  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  basic  purpose — 
the  basic  relationship  between  us  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  the  result  of 
the  congruence  of  some  perceptions  of  the 
international  environment,  and  therefore  on 
many  of  these  visits  a  significant  part  of 
the  discussion  concerns  a  review  of  the  in- 
ternational situation  and  to  see  to  what  de- 
gree we  agree  or  disagree. 

The  process  of  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  People's  Republic  and  the  United 
States  has  been  established  in  the  Shanghai 
communique.  We  intend  to  live  up  to  this, 
and  we  intend  to  continue  the  process  of 
normalization  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  completed 
on  the  next  visit,  but  I  do  not  exclude  that 
some  progress  would  be  made. 
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Realities  Underlying  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 

Mr.  Daniel:  Mr.  Secretary,  Warren  Nutter, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
published  a  study  in  which  he  says  that  your 
diplomacy  in  Russia  has  created  too  much 
detente  and  overrelaxation  of  tension,  that 
the  United  States  is  giving  away  too  much 
for  too  little.  As  you  know,  many  conserva- 
tives are  consequently  very  suspicious  of 
detente.  Does  this  mean  that  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration is  going  to  retain  its  full  faith 
in  detente,  or  will  there  be  some  change 
under  the  pressure  of  1976  'politics? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  impression  is 
created  that  detente,  which  is  a  bad  word 
anyway,  is  something  that  we  grant  to  the 
Russians  as  a  favor  and  that  we  withhold  as 
a  punishment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
certain  basic  conditions  that  bring  about  this 
policy:  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  possess  nuclear  weapons 
capable  of  destroying  humanity;  the  fact 
that  we  impinge  upon  each  other  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  we  are,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  rivals  and  yet  we  must 
regulate  our  conduct  in  such  a  way  that  we 
do  not  destroy  humanity  in  conducting  our 
disputes.  We  are  ideological  opponents;  yet 
in  a  way  we  are  doomed  to  coexist. 

Those  are  the  realities.  They  cannot  be 
removed  by  rhetoric,  and  those  are  realities 
to  which  every  President  has  been  brought 
back  throughout  the  history  of  the  postwar 
period. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  country  will  be 
conducted  with  concern  for  the  national  in- 
terest and  for  world  peace,  and  it  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  Presidential  campaign. 

Confidentiality  Within  Executive  Branch 

Mr.  Lisagor:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are 
known  for  playing  diplomacy  close  to  the 
vest,  and  some  former  intelligence  officials 
in  the  government  have  said  that  what  you 
and  the  President,  President  Nixon  as  well 
as  Ford,  have  talked  about  to  foreign  leaders 


never  got  communicated  through  the  system 
so  that  they  could  make  expert  appraisals  of 
that.  Are  those  charges  true? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  sometimes  suspect 
that  if  I  started  reading  the  most  top-secret 
documents  from  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument  we  would  still  be  accused  of  play- 
ing diplomacy  close  to  the  vest. 

To  some  extent  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fidentiality is  essential.  This  depends  entirely 
on  the  relationship  of  confidence  that  exists 
between  the  head  of  the  State  Department 
Intelligence,  for  example,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  current  Director  of  Intelligence 
in  the  Department  of  State  attends  every  top- 
level  meeting  with  Soviet  and  other  key 
leaders,  and  he  has  no  problem  of  receiving 
access. 

There  are  some — in  every  Administration 
there  have  been  some  extremely  confidential 
documents  that  were  not  necessarily  dis- 
tributed to  every  intelligence  analyst  in  town. 
They  are  always  distributed  to  some  key  ad- 
visers. Who  the  key  advisers  are  depends  on 
whom  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  confidence  in,  but  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  get  the  widest  possible  relevant  ad- 
vice. So  I  would  reject  this  particular 
charge. 


Grain  and  Oil  Negotiations  With  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Gentlemen,  we  have  less  than 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  has  just 
lifted  the  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  Poland. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  is  holding  up  the  deci- 
sion on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  still  discuss- 
ing a  long-term  grain  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  until  that  is  completed  we  are 
not  in  a  good  position  to  judge  the  total 
availabilities  in  relation  to  the  demands,  but 
as  the  President  indicated  yesterday  [in  a 
news  conference  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Octo- 
ber 10],  we  are  making  progress  in  that 
long-term  grain  deal. 
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Mr.  Spivak:  Are  you  certain  that  a  deal 
will  go  through? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  certain,  but 
I  am  optimistic. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Will  the  United  States  be 
likely  to  attach  any  significant  reciprocal 
conditions  to  a  deal? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  context  in  which 
a  deal  is  made  is  always  clear.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  themselves  as  they 
now  stand  and  as  they  will  be  negotiated 
are,  in  our  view,  very  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Valeriani:  How  close  are  you  to  mak- 
ing a  deal,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  in  that  con- 
nection, do  you  think  you  can  make  a  deal 
for  buying  Russian  oil? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  discussing 
both  of  these  issues,  not  directly  linked,  but 
in  a  parallel  framework.  We  are  quite  close 
to  making  a  deal  on  grain.  We  still  have  some 
additional  considerations  to  discuss  in  the 
case  of  oil,  but  we  have  made  progress  on 
that,  too. 

Mr.  Spivak:  We  have  less  than  a  minute. 

Mr.  Keatley:  If  President  Ford  is  elected 
next  year  and  if  he  asks,  will  you  stay  on  as 
Secretary  of  State? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  haven't — first  of 
all,  I  haven't  been  asked  yet,  and  that  is  a 
decision  I  will  make  then. 

Mr.  Daniel:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  seem  to 
agree  that  we  are  now  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  step-by-step  process  of  maintaining  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  we  then  have 
to  find  some  larger  frameworks  which  com- 
bine several  of  the  issues  and  several  of  the 
parties  and  maybe  all  of  the  issues  and  all 
of  the  parties.  We  are  in  a  process  of  con- 
sultation about  that  now. 

Mr.  Spivak:  I  am  sorry,  but  our  time  is  up. 
Thank  you,  Secretary  Kissinger,  for  being 
with  us  today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 


Five-Year  Grain  Supply  Agreement 
With  U.S.S.R.  Signed  at  Moscow 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  supply  of  grain  was 
signed  at  Moscow  on  October  20  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
Charles  W.  Robinson  and  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade  N.  S.  Patolichev.  Following  is 
a  statement  by  President  Ford  issued  at 
Washington  that  day,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  agreement. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 

White   House   press   release   dated   October   20 

The  American  people — our  many  grain- 
farming  communities,  our  workers,  our 
farmers,  and  our  consumers — will  benefit 
from  the  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  today 
providing  for  regular  and  orderly  sales  of 
wheat  and  corn  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  next  five  years.  Under  this  agreement, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  committed  to  purchase 
6  million  metric  tons  of  grain  per  year,  rep- 
resenting $1  billion  in  annual  export  earn- 
ings. Accordingly,  I  am  today  terminating 
the  temporary  suspension  of  sales  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  benefits  to  the  American  economy  are 
that  we  have: 

— Obtained  a  stable  long-term  foreign 
market. 

— Assured  a  more  stable  flow  of  payments 
from  abroad. 

— Assured  the  American  farmer  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  a  regular  buyer  for 
grain  at  market  prices. 

— Increased  incentives  for  full  production 
by  the  farmer. 

— Facilitated  the  hiring  of  labor,  the  pur- 
chase of  new  farming  machinery,  and  the 
general  stimulation  of  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness. 

— Neutralized  a  great  destabilizing  factor 
in  recent  years. 

— Provided  jobs  for  American  transporta- 
tion workers  and  seamen. 
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The  United  States  during  this  harvest  sea- 
son can  rejoice  over  the  best  crop  in  years. 

The  favorable  economic  implications  are 
obvious.  We  have  obtained  Soviet  commit- 
ment that  additional  purchase  of  grain  in  the 
current  crop  year  will  not  be  so  large  as  to 
disrupt  the  U.S.  market.  I  have  directed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  continue  to 
monitor  closely  export  sales  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Board-National  Security  Coun- 
cil Food  Committee  to  follow  closely  grain 
market  price  trends  and  related  matters. 

The  long-term  agreement  signed  in  Mos- 
cow today  promotes  American  economic  sta- 
bility. It  represents  a  positive  step  in  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
constructive  spirit,  the  two  governments 
have  also  committed  themselves  to  begin 
detailed  negotiations  on  mutually  beneficial 
terms  for  a  five-year  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Soviet  oil.  Negotiations  will  start 
this  month. 


AGREEMENT  ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  Supply  of  Grain 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
("USA")  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  ("USSR"); 

Recalling  the  "Basic  Principles  of  Relations  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics"  of  May  29,  1972; 

Desiring  to  strengthen  long-term  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of  mutual  bene- 
fit and  equality; 

Mindful  of  the  importance  which  the  production  of 
food,  particularly  grain,  has  for  the  peoples  of  both 
countries; 

Recognizing  the  need  to  stabilize  trade  in  grain 
between  the  two  countries; 

Affirming  their  conviction  that  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  trade  will  contribute  to  overall  improvement 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Government  of  the  USA  and  the  Government 
of  the  USSR  hereby  enter  into  an  Agreement  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  wheat  and  corn  for  supply  to 
the  USSR.  To  this  end,  during  the  period  that  this 
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Agreement  is  in  force,  except  as  otherwise  agreed 
by  the  Parties,  (i)  the  foreign  trade  organizations 
of  the  USSR  shall  purchase  from  private  commercial 
sources,  for  shipment  in  each  twelve  month  period 
beginning  October  1,  1976,  six  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  corn,  in  approximately  equal  proportions, 
grown  in  the  USA;  and  (ii)  the  Government  of  the 
USA  shall  employ  its  good  offices  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  such  sales  by  private  commercial  sources. 

The  foreign  trade  organizations  of  the  USSR  may 
increase  this  quantity  without  consultations  by  up 
to  two  million  metric  tons  in  any  twelve  month  pe- 
riod, beginning  October  1,  1976  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USA  determines  that  the  USA  has  a 
grain  supply  of  less  than  225  million  metric  tons  as 
defined  in  Article  V. 

Purchases/sales  of  wheat  and  corn  under  this 
Agreement  will  be  made  at  the  market  price  pre- 
vailing for  these  products  at  the  time  of  purchase/ 
sale  and  in  accordance  with  normal  commercial 
terms. 

Article  II 

During  the  term  of  this  Agreement,  except  as 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  Parties,  the  Government  of 
the  USA  shall  not  exercise  any  discretionary  author- 
ity available  to  it  under  United  States  law  to  control 
exports  of  wheat  and  corn  purchased  for  supply  to 
the  USSR  in  accordance  with  Article  I. 

Article  III 

In  carrying  out  their  obligations  under  this  Agree- 
ment, the  foreign  trade  organizations  of  the  USSR 
shall  endeavor  to  space  their  purchases  in  the  USA 
and  shipments  to  the  USSR  as  evenly  as  possible 
over  each  12-month  period. 

Article  IV 

The  Government  of  the  USSR  shall  assure  that, 
except  as  the  Parties  may  otherwise  agree,  all  wheat 
and  corn  grown  in  the  USA  and  purchased  by  for- 
eign trade  organizations  of  the  USSR  shall  be  sup- 
plied for  consumption  in  the  USSR. 

Article  V 

In  any  year  this  Agreement  is  in  force  when  the 
total  grain  supply  in  the  USA,  defined  as  the  official 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
of  the  carry-in  stocks  of  grain  plus  the  official  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  forward  crop  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  crop  year,  falls  below  225  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  all  grains,  the  Government  of  the 
USA  may  reduce  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  corn 
available  for  purchase  by  foreign  trade  organiza- 
tions of  the  USSR  under  Article  I(i). 

Article  VI 

Whenever  the  Government  of  the  USSR  wishes  the 
foreign  trade  organizations  of  the  USSR  to  be  able 
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to  purchase  more  wheat  or  corn  grown  in  the  USA 
than  the  amounts  specified  in  Article  I,  it  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Government  of  the  USA. 

Whenever  the  Government  of  the  USA  wishes 
private  commercial  sources  to  be  able  to  sell  more 
wheat  or  corn  grown  in  the  USA  than  the  amounts 
specified  in  Article  I,  it  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Government  of  the  USSR. 

In  both  instances,  the  Parties  will  consult  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  possible 
quantities  of  grain  to  be  supplied  to  the  USSR  prior 
to  purchase/sale  or  conclusion  of  contracts  for  the 
purchase/sale  of  grain  in  amounts  above  those  speci- 
fied in  Article  I. 

Article  VII 

It  is  understood  that  the  shipment  of  wheat  and 
corn  from  the  USA  to  the  USSR  under  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
American-Soviet  Agreement  on  Maritime  Matters 
which  is  in  force  during  the  period  of  shipments 
hereunder. 

Article  VIII 

The  Parties  shall  hold  consultations  concerning  the 
implementation  of  this  Agreement  and  related  mat- 
ters at  intervals  of  six  months  beginning  six  months 
after  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement, 
and  at  any  other  time  at  the  request  of  either  Party. 

Article  IX 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  execution 
and  shall  remain  in  force  until  September  30,  1981 
unless  extended  for  a  mutually  agreed  period. 

Done  at  Moscow,  this  20th  day  of  October,  1975, 
in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Russian  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 


For  the  Government 
of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Charles  W.  Robinson 


For  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics: 

N.  S.  Patolichev 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

United  States  Policy  on  Review  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations.  July  17,  1975.  63  pp. 

Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act.  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  accompany  S.  1800.  S.  Rept.  94-289.  July  21, 
1975.  7  pp. 
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U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Negotiating 
on  Purchase  of  Soviet  Oil 

Following  is  a  letter  of  intent  dated  Octo- 
ber 20  signed  by  Charles  W.  Robinson, 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

His  Excellency 
N.  S.  Patolichev 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister:  This  is  to  confirm  the  under- 
standing arising  out  of  our  discussions  that  our 
two  Governments  intend  to  commence  negotiation 
promptly  to  conclude  an  Agreement  concerning  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  Soviet  oil.  This  Agreement 
will  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  will,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  offer 
for  sale  annually  ten  million  metric  tons  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  may  pur- 
chase the  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  for  its 
own  use  or,  by  the  agreement  of  the  Parties,  the 
purchase  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  may  be 
made  by  United  States'  firms. 

(3)  About  70  percent  of  the  total  quantity  offered 
for  sale  will  be  crude  oil.  The  remainder  may  be 
petroleum  products,  in  particular  diesel  oil  and 
naphtha. 

(4)  Some  portion  of  the  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States,  partly 
in  tankers  used  to  transport  grain  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

(5)  Some  portion  of  the  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products  may  be  delivered  to  Europe  or  other  agreed 
marketing  areas. 

(6)  Prices  for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  will 
be  mutually  agreed  at  a  level  which  will  assure  the 
interests  of  both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

In  addition  it  is  further  understood  that  both  Gov- 
ernments will  work  for  the  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  cooperative  efforts  already  underway  in  the 
field  of  energy.  Such  efforts  will  be  particularly  di- 
rected toward  the  fuller  application  of  the  techno- 
logical capability  of  both  countries  in  increasing 
energy  output  from  existing  sources  and  in  develop- 
ing new  sources  of  energy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Robinson 

Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Economic  Affairs 
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Second  Preparatory  Meeting  Held  for  Conference 
on  International  Economic  Cooperation 


A  preparatory  meeting  for  the  Conference 
on  International  Economic  Cooperation  was 
held  at  Paris  October  13-16.  Following  are 
statements  made  in  the  meeting  on  October 
13  and  16  by  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  Charles  W.  Robinson,  who  headed 
the  U.S.  delegation,  together  with  the  texts 
of  the  final  declaration  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing on  October  16,  the  aide  memoir e  at- 
tached to  the  French  Government's  letter  of 
invitation  dated  September  15,  and  lists,  sub- 
mitted to  the  preparatory  meeting  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  seven  representa- 
tives of  the  developing  countries,  of  proposed 
subjects  for  discussion  by  the  four  commis- 
sions to  be  created  by  the  conference,  which 
will  be  convened  at  Paris  on  December  16. 


STATEMENTS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  ROBINSON 


Statement  of  October  13 

I  am  pleased  to  be  in  Paris  to  meet  again 
— with  a  renewed  sense  of  dedication  and 
common  commitment — to  address  questions 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us  and  to  all 
nations. 

At  our  initial  meeting  in  April,  despite  a 
lack  of  concrete  progress  we  more  clearly 
denned  the  issues  and  established  the  need 
for  a  continuing  process  of  constructive  dia- 
logue to  further  international  economic  co- 
operation. Shortly  after  that  meeting,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  affirmed  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  build  new, 
constructive  relationships  among  developed 
and  developing  countries.  He  encouraged 
active  efforts  to  resume  this  dialogue  on  a 
basis  that  would  promise  positive  results. 


November   10,  1975 


In  the  six  months  since  the  April  meeting 
of  this  group  in  Paris,  I  have  spent  much  of 
my  time  visiting  many  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented at  this  meeting  and  consulting  with 
all  other  participants.  These  opportunities 
for  a  frank  and  thorough  exchange  of  views 
have,  I  believe,  been  extremely  helpful  in 
contributing  to  the  planning  of  this  meeting. 
I  am  indebted  to  all  of  you  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  we  received  in  this  effort. 

The  presence  of  the  U.S.  delegation  here 
today  reflects  my  country's  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  a  serious  dialogue.  The  problems  we 
will  address  are  fundamental  to  the  health 
of  the  world  economy  and  central  to  our 
growing  interdependence.  Some  of  them  will 
be  extremely  complex.  Only  our  most  dili- 
gent efforts  can  achieve  concrete  and  practi- 
cal solutions.  We  may  perceive  some  prob- 
lems very  differently,  and  we  need  to 
harmonize  and  resolve  these  differences.  We 
may  perceive  other  problems  similarly,  and 
we  need  to  build  on  such  foundations  of 
agreement.  But  for  all  these  problems,  I  be- 
lieve that  cooperative  solutions  are  over- 
whelmingly in  our  common  interest.  As 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  stated  in  his 
September  1  speech  to  the  U.N.  special 
session : 

We  profoundly  believe  that  neither  the  poor  nor 
the  rich  nations  can  achieve  their  purposes  in  isola- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  reality  is  that  ample  incentives  exist  for  co- 
operation on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect. 

The  United  States  views  this  preparatory 
conference  as  an  essential  step  in  our  search 
for  a  new  global  consensus  based  on  coopera- 
tion. We  seek  a  consensus  to: 

— Further  human  progress  and  under- 
standing. 
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— Contribute  to  the  world's  basic  economic 
security  and  sustained  economic  growth. 

— Lay  the  basis  for  moving  forward  on 
the  vital  global  issues  of  energy,  raw  mate- 
rials, food,  and  economic  development. 

— Address  the  needs  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, whose  economies  most  urgently  need 
the  regenerative  flow  of  capital  and  technol- 
ogy which  only  a  new  environment  of  co- 
operation and  understanding  will  insure. 

At  this  meeting  we  can  begin  to  construct 
a  framework  for  developing  this  consensus. 
But  it  will  take  great  determination  and  a 
capacity  for  finding  compromise  to  realize 
the  outcome  that  we  all  deeply  desire:  the 
launching  of  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve 
significant  progress  on  the  great  issues  of 
economic  interdependence  between  our 
peoples. 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  pre- 
requisite— essential  although  by  no  means 
sufficient — for  the  economic  progress  of  the 
developing  countries  is  a  stable  and  expand- 
ing world  economy.  Without  this  it  will  be 
far  more  difficult  to  undertake  the  other 
measures  that  are  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  developing  countries  are  able  to  accelerate 
their  economic  growth.  We  should  recognize 
this  shared  interest  and  work  together  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  world  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Similarly,  the  fundamental  economic 
health  of  the  developing  world  is  important 
to  progress  and  growth  in  the  industrialized 
countries.  We  accept  the  reality  of  economic 
interdependence.  We  recognize  that  what 
diminishes  the  economic  success  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  can  diminish  our  own.  We 
wish  to  share  the  fruits  of  increased  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  responsibilities  for 
shaping  a  world  economy  that  promotes  this 
growth. 

A  number  of  dramatic  developments  have 
created  new  challenges.  The  world  energy 
market  has  changed  profoundly  as  a  result 
of  large  oil  price  increases  since  1973.  This 
has  created  problems  as  well  as  opportuni- 
ties. Those  countries  with  large  and  growing 


surpluses  have  the  opportunity  to  marshal 
resources  for  the  good  of  their  peoples  and 
others.  Those  countries  in  deficit,  particu- 
larly the  developing  countries,  have  the 
problem  of  sustaining  growth.  Our  global 
task  is  to  best  use  these  opportunities  and  to 
solve  these  problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

In  this  preparatory  meeting,  and  in  the 
Conference  of  Ministers  to  follow,  the 
United  States  will  work  toward  relationships 
with  developing  countries  that  reflect  these 
realities.  Proposals  we  make  will  take  ac- 
count of  our  interdependence  and  the  con- 
tinual change  in  our  economic  and  political 
relationships.  They  will  indicate  our  concern 
that  all  countries  participate  in  international 
decisions  according  to  their  capabilities  and 
in  accordance  with  their  responsibilities.  We 
will  search  for  consensus  on  measures  to 
assure  stability  and  security  in  the  basic 
requirements  for  economic  growth. 

In  short  we  seek — and  expect — to  engage 
in  a  constructive  dialogue  characterized  by 
reason  and  cooperation. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  commend  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
French  Government,  whose  substantial  ef- 
forts and  hospitality  have  been  instrumental 
in  enabling  this  meeting  to  reconvene.  We 
are  fully  in  accord  with  the  consensus  upon 
which  this  resumed  dialogue  is  based.  The 
language  of  the  French  consensus  memo- 
randum appears  to  accommodate  the  inter- 
est of  all  participants.  It  embodies  under- 
standings which  should  facilitate  the  prog- 
ress we  all  desire  and  provides  guidance 
which  should  permit  the  commissions  to 
determine  the  most  effective  and  expeditious 
ways  to  address  their  areas  of  responsibility 
without  undue  restrictions.  We  trust  that  all 
participants  will  continue  to  support  this 
plan. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  four  com- 
missions, there  are  a  number  of  specific  pro- 
posals in  Secretary  Kissinger's  address  to 
the  seventh  special  session  which  could 
profitably  be  discussed.  Other  participants 
will  have  their  own  conceptions  of  what  sub- 
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jects  should  be  considered.  We  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  views  with 
them. 

Our  efforts  at  this  preparatory  meeting 
are  essentially  procedural.  The  important 
substantive  work  comes  later.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  agree  on  when,  where,  and  how  this 
is  to  be  pursued.  My  government  very  much 
welcomes  this  step.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  participating  countries 
with  a  renewed  spirit  of  cooperation.  We 
pledge  our  best  efforts  and  good  will  in 
moving  toward  a  successful  conclusion. 

Statement  of  October  16 

We  returned  to  Paris  this  week  to  resume 
;he  dialogue  with  solid  hopes  founded  in  the 
consensus  proposal  circulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say 
hat  our  hopes  were  fulfilled. 

The  consensus  which  brought  us  back  to 
Paris  was  the  work  of  six  months  of  inten- 
sive contacts  and  frank  exchanges  among 
)ur  governments  following  our  April  meet- 
ng.  These  six  months  brought  major  changes 
—in  the  world  itself,  in  our  perceptions,  and 
n  our  official  views.  My  government,  for 
sxample,  further  developed  its  policies  in 
his  area,  with  the  resulting  initiatives  that 
vere  elaborated  in  Secretary  Kissinger's 
ipeech  to  the  U.N.  seventh  special  session. 

There  is  now  throughout  the  world  a 
leightened  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  the 
)oorest  countries.  We  also  see  a  deeper 
•ecognition  of  the  interdependence  of  all  the 
lations  of  the  world.  As  Secretary  Kissin- 
rer  said  at  the  U.N.  special  session:  ".  .  . 
leither  the  poor  nor  the  rich  nations  can 
ichieve  their  purposes  in  isolation."  The 
improvement  of  life  in  each  of  our  countries 
s  linked  to  progress  in  all  of  our  countries 
md  in  the  world  economy.  In  a  world  where 
o  many  more  interests  join  than  divide  us, 
ve  have  also  come  to  realize  that  shared  re- 
ponsibilities  underlie  international  rela- 
ions. 

At  no  time  during  this  conference  have  I 


doubted  that  we  would  succeed.  Given  the 
needs  and  problems  that  brought  us  here,  we 
had  an  obligation  to  succeed — to  persevere 
and  confirm  the  understandings  that  will 
carry  us  into  the  next  stage  of  this  dialogue. 

With  hard  bargaining,  but  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  will,  compromise,  and  mutual 
understanding,  we  now  have  taken  the  step 
which  enables  us  to  launch  the  dialogue  be- 
tween our  countries.  Our  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  international  economic  coopera- 
tion in  the  critical  areas  of  energy,  develop- 
ment, raw  materials — including  foodstuffs 
— and  related  financial  matters. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  and  thank  all  my 
colleagues  from  the  various  delegations  for 
their  constructive  contributions  both  during 
and  prior  to  this  meeting.  I  would  also  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  acknowledging 
the  special  credit  due  the  Government  of 
France.  It  was  instrumental  in  achieving 
the  consensus  upon  which  this  dialogue  was 
based.  As  our  gracious  hosts  last  April  and 
this  week — and  as  our  hosts-to-be  in  Decem- 
ber— our  French  friends  have  helped  greatly 
to  bring  us  together  as  human  beings  as  well 
as  official  representatives  of  our  countries.  I 
would  like  particularly  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  M.  de  Guiringaud 
[Louis  de  Guiringaud,  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  France  to  the  United  Nations], 
for  his  tireless  efforts  in  making  this  meet- 
ing a  success. 

Particularly  difficult  and  challenging  inter- 
national economic  problems  have  emerged  in 
the  last  two  years.  Our  aim  is  to  meet  these 
problems  and  to  convert  them — as  much  as 
we  can — into  opportunities,  seeking  practi- 
cal results  through  cooperative  action.  We 
see  this  as  a  joint  venture  among  developed 
and  developing  countries. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties 
ahead  in  building  a  new  global  consensus. 
However,  one  thing  is  clear:  through  the 
efforts  and  good  will  of  all  participants,  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  true  dialogue,  in  which 
the  participants — with  increasing  conver- 
gence in  their  perceptions  of  the  problems — 
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will  hear  each  other  out  on  all  subjects  of 
interest  which  fit  within  the  agreed  frame- 
work. 

The  preparatory  meeting  this  week  has 
achieved  its  purpose  by  clarifying  and  re- 
confirming the  consensus.  My  government  is 
determined  now  to  move  ahead.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  December  Conference  of  Min- 
isters to  launch  the  dialogue  on  which  our 
hopes  are  based.  Beyond  the  conference,  we 
look  to  the  prompt  engagement  of  the  four 
commissions  in  the  substantive  issues  of  the 
dialogue.  We  have  taken  an  important  step 
at  this  meeting  in  establishing  the  dialogue 
which  can  and  must  contribute  significantly 
to  human  progress  and  to  the  well-being  of 
all  of  our  peoples. 

TEXT  OF  FINAL  DECLARATION  ' 

Final  Declaration  of  the  Preparatory  Meeting 
for  the  Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation 

Paris,  16  October  1975. 

1.  The  participants  in  the  Preparatory  Meeting  for 
the  international  Conference  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  which  was  held  in  Paris 
from  7  to  15  April  1975,  met  again  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  Centre  from  13  to  16  October  1975 
under  the  technical  chairmanship  of  Mr.  de  Guirin- 
gaud,  Ambassador  of  France,  with  a  view  to  pursu- 
ing preparation  for  the  dialogue  on  energy,  raw 
materials,  problems  of  development,  including  all 
related  financial  questions. 

2.  The  ten  delegations  confirmed  the  agreement  of 
their  authorities  on  the  convening  of  an  international 
conference  on  these  questions.  They  decided  that  the 
Conference  will  be  called  the  "Conference  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Co-operation",  that  it  will  be  held 
in  Paris,  that  it  will  be  composed  of  27  members 
designated  as  indicated  below,  and  that  it  will  be 
convened  at  ministerial  level  on  16  December  1975 
for  a  session  of  two  or  possibly  three  days.  The 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
invited  to  the  Ministerial  Conference. 

3.  The  European  Economic  Community,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seven 
developing  countries  participating  in  the  Preparatory 
Meeting  (Algeria,  Brazil,  India,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Venezuela,   Zaire),   on   the   other  hand,   will  assume 


1  Preparatory  meeting  doc.  RP/II/12;   adopted  by 
consensus. 


responsibility  for  the  designation,  from  among  their 
respective  groups  and  according  to  the  procedures 
which  the  industrialized  countries  and  the  developing 
countries,  respectively,  deem  appropriate,  of  five  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  twelve  developing  coun- 
tries, to  be  added  to  the  present  participants  so  as 
to  bring  to  twenty-seven  the  number  of  participants 
in  the  Conference.  The  French  Government  will  be 
notified,  within  a  period  which  should  not  exceed  one 
month,  of  the  list  thus  established  of  the  delegations 
to  be  invited  to  the  Ministerial  Conference. 

4.  The  ten  delegations  also  decided  that  the  Con- 
ference should  have  two  co-chairmen  chosen  respec- 
tively by  each  of  the  two  participating  groups  from 
among  its  members,  and  that  they  should  preside 
alternately  over  the  meetings  in  a  manner  to  be 
agreed  between  them.  The  participants  in  the  Prepar- 
atory Meeting  recommend  that  the  two  co-chairmen 
should  be  designated  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
lists  of  participants  in  the  Conference  have  been 
completed,  and  they  suggest  that  the  two  co-chair- 
men should  begin,  immediately  after  being  desig- 
nated, to  take  together  all  necessary  steps,  in  liaison 
with  the  host  country,  to  ensure  that  the  Ministerial 
Conference  proceeds  satisfactorily. 

5.  The  Preparatory  Meeting  proposes  to  the  Min- 
isterial Conference  that  it  set  up  a  commission  for 
energy,  a  commission  for  raw  materials,  a  commis- 
sion for  development  and  a  commission  for  financial 
affairs.  Each  of  these  commissions  should  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  ten  of  them  representing  developing 
countries  and  five  representing  industrialized  coun- 
tries, chosen  by  each  of  the  two  groups  of  partici- 
pants in  the  Conference  from  among  its  members. 

6.  In  determining  the  composition  of  its  repre- 
sentation in  each  commission,  each  of  the  two  groups 
at  the  Conference  should  choose  from  among  its 
members  those  who,  because  of  their  special  interest 
and  the  overall  significance  of  their  participation, 
seem  best  suited  to  take  part  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  carried  out  in  an  effective  and  responsible 
manner. 

7.  The  chairmanship  of  each  of  the  commissions 
should  be  assumed  by  two  co-chairmen  designated 
by  each  of  the  two  groups  respectively.  Joint  meet- 
ings of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  commissions  may  be 
planned  if  the  need  arises. 

8.  The  Preparatory  Meeting  recommends  that  the 
intergovernmental  functional  organizations  which 
are  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  considered, 
and  which  the  Ministerial  Conference  deems  to  be 
able  to  make  a  useful  contribution  to  their  discus- 
sion, be  represented  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the 
corresponding  commissions  by  observers  with  the 
right  to  speak  but  without  the  right  to  vote,  and 
hence  not  participating  in  the  formation  of  a  con- 
sensus. In  addition  to  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
the    list    of   these    organizations    should    include,   in 
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particular,  OPEC,  IEA,  UNCTAD,  OECD,  FAO, 
GATT,  UNIDO,  UNDP,  IMF  and  IBRD.2  Further- 
more, each  commission  may  invite  appropriate  inter- 
governmental functional  organizations  to  participate 
as  observers  ad  hoc  in  the  examination  of  specific 
questions. 

9.  Members  of  the  Conference  wishing  to  follow 
the  work  of  a  commission  to  which  they  do  not  be- 
long should  be  entitled  to  appoint  a  representative 
in  the  capacity  of  auditor  without  the  right  to  speak. 

10.  The  activities  of  the  four  commissions  whose 
establishment  is  recommended  by  the  Preparatory 
Meeting  will  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  relevant 
paragraphs  of  the  Aide-Memoire  annexed  to  the 
French  Government's  invitation  to  this  Meeting,  in 
the  light  of  the  following  clarifications  and  inter- 
pretations : 

(a)  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission  on  Energy 
will  facilitate  all  arrangements  which  may  seem 
advisable  in  the  field  of  energy. 

(b)  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission  on  Raw 
Materials  will  take  into  account  the  progress  made 
in  other  international  forums  and  will  be  entrusted 
with  facilitating  the  establishment  or  reinforcement, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  arrangements  which  may  seem 
advisable  in  the  field  of  raw  materials — including 
foodstuffs — which  are  of  particular  interest  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission  on  De- 
velopment will  take  into  account  the  progress  in 
other  international  forums  and  the  results  achieved, 
and  will  be  entrusted  with  facilitating  the  establish- 
ment or  reinforcement,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  ar- 
rangements for  accelerating  the  development  of 
developing  countries,  on  the  basis  of  close  co-opera- 
tion. 

(d)  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission  on  Finan- 
cial Affairs  may  discuss  financial  issues,  including 
their  monetary  aspects,  of  importance  to  member 
countries,  while  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  inter- 
national institutions  (IMF,  IBRD). 

(e)  It  is  understood  that  the  four  Commissions 
should  function  in  parallel  and  that  the  results  of 
their  work  are  linked  and  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Ministerial  Conference. 

11.  It  is  agreed  that  any  delegation  may  raise  any 


2  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries; 
International  Energy  Agency;  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development;  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization;  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade;  United  Nations  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Organization;  United  Nations  Development 
Program;  International  Monetary  Fund;  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 


subject  relevant  to  the  themes  of  the  dialogue  for 
discussion  in  the  Commissions. 

12.  It  has  been  agreed  in  accordance  with  the  rele- 
vant paragraphs  of  the  above-mentioned  Aide- 
Memoire  that  the  Ministerial  Conference  will  be 
called  upon  to  set  the  general  guidelines  for  the 
work  of  the  Commissions. 

13.  The  Preparatory  Meeting  recommends  to  the 
Ministerial  Conference  that  the  relevant  paragraphs 
of  the  above-mentioned  Aide-Memoire,  as  interpreted 
and  clarified  above,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
principle  that  any  relevant  subject  may  be  raised 
for  discussion  in  the  Commissions,  serve  as  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  the  Commissions. 

14.  Some  delegations  have  already  tabled  with  this 
Preparatory  Meeting  documents  proposing  subjects 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Commissions.  The  Preparatory 
Meeting  recommends  that  the  Ministerial  Conference 
agree  that  these  and  any  other  proposals  which  may 
be  tabled  subsequently  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  be  discussed  in  the  Commissions. 

15.  As  regards  the  practical  measures,  the  Prepar- 
atory Meeting  recommends  that  the  Conference  adopt 
English,  Arabic,  Spanish  and  French  as  official  lan- 
guages and  working  languages. 

16.  The  Preparatory  Meeting  recommends  that  the 
Conference  adopt  the  Rules  of  Procedure  which  it 
itself  had  adopted,  and  which  are  based,  in  particu- 
lar, on  the  principle  of  "consensus",  according  to 
which  decisions  and  recommendations  are  adopted 
when  the  Chair  has  established  that  no  member  dele- 
gation has  made  any  objection. 

17.  The  Preparatory  Meeting  considers  that  the 
Conference  should  have  an  international  secretariat 
with  an  exclusively  administrative  and  technical 
function,  the  Ministerial  meeting  being  responsible, 
on  the  basis  of  proposals  by  the  two  co-chairmen, 
for  determining  its  organization,  establishing  its 
operational  procedure  and  allocating  the  financial 
costs  in  respect  of  it.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
pending  a  decision  on  the  provisions  to  be  adopted 
for  the  continuation  of  the  work,  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  assume  responsibility  and  provide  the 
secretariat  for  the  Ministerial  meeting  scheduled  for 
December  1975,  under  the  conditions  in  which  these 
services  were  provided  for  the  Preparatory  Meeting. 

18.  The  Preparatory  Meeting  finally  recommends 
that  the  Ministerial  Conference  decide  to  meet  again 
at  ministerial  level  in  about  twelve  months'  time. 
One  or  several  meetings  of  the  Conference  at  the 
level  of  government  officials  could  possibly  be  held 
at  least  six  months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Conference  at  ministerial  level. 

19.  In  conclusion,  the  participants  paid  tribute  to 
President  Giscard  d'Estaing  for  the  initiative  taken 
by  him,  thanks  to  which  a  dialogue  was  successfully 
initiated,  and  to  the  French  Government  for  all  the 
efforts  it  has  made  towards  that  end. 
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TEXT  OF  AIDE  MEMOIRE  ATTACHED 
TO  LETTER  OF  INVITATION 

Aide  Memoire  Attached  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment's Letter  of  Invitation  Dated  September 
15,  1975 

1.1.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  questions  to  be 
discussed  during  the  dialogue  between  industrialized 
countries  and  developing  countries  are  energy,  raw 
materials  and  the  problems  of  development,  includ- 
ing all  related  financial  questions. 

1.2.  These  questions  will  be  dealt  with  on  equal 
footing.  The  participants  in  the  dialogue  will  in 
particular  spare  no  effort  to  advance  toward  con- 
structive solutions  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

2.1.  A  new  preparatory  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Paris  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  no  later 
than  October  15,  comprising  the  same  members,  at 
the  same  level  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  rules 
of  procedure  (particularly  as  regards  observers)  as 
the  preparatory  meeting  last  April. 

2.2.  The  name  of  this  meeting  will  be:  "Prepara- 
tory meeting  for  the  conference  between  industrial- 
ized countries  and  developing  countries"  or  "Prepar- 
atory meeting  for  the  conference  on  international 
economic  cooperation". 

2.3.  The  task  of  the  preparatory  meeting  will  be: 

— To  confirm  the  consensus  reached  at  the  April 
preparatory  meeting  on  the  convening  of  a  limited 
but  representative  conference,  on  the  number  of  its 
participants  and  on  the  procedure  for  their  selection. 

— To  submit  to  the  conference  proposals  on  the 
setting  up  of  commissions  and  their  composition 
(members  and  observers). 

2.4.  The  preliminary  meeting  should  be  prepared 
in  such  a  way  that  it  reaches  a  consensus  within  no 
more  than  two  to  three  days. 

3.1.  The  preparatory  meeting  will  be  followed  up, 
within  a  maximum  of  two  months,  by  the  conference 
itself.  The  conference  will  comprise  27  members, 
eight  from  the  industrialized  countries  and  19  from 
the  developing  countries.  Each  of  these  two  groups 
will  select  its  representatives  to  the  conference  within 
one  month  after  the  preparatory  meeting. 

3.2.  The  conference  will  open  at  the  ministerial 
level.  In  order  to  ensure  the  actual  participation  of 
all  the  ministers,  it  would  be  preferable  that  its 
duration  does  not  exceed  three  days. 

3.3.  The  essential  task  of  the  conference  will  be  to 
decide  on  the  proposals  to  be  submitted  for  its  ap- 
proval by  the  preparatory  meeting. 

3.4.  This  should  induce  it  to  set  up  four  commis- 
sions, corresponding  to  the  themes  of  the  dialogue, 
to  determine  their  composition,  to  set  general  guide- 
lines for  them  within  the  framework  of  paragraphs 


4.3.  to  4.6.  inclusive  and  to  agree  on  what  follow-up 
their  work  should  have. 

4.1.  These  commissions  will  not  have  more  than 
15  members.  In  determining  its  representation  in 
each  commission,  each  of  the  two  groups  at  the  con- 
ference will  choose  from  among  its  members,  those 
who,  because  of  their  special  interest  and  the  overall 
significance  of  their  participation  seem  best  suited  to 
take  part  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  out 
in  an  effective  and  responsible  manner.  The  chair- 
manship of  each  of  the  commissions  will  be  assumed 
by  two  co-chairmen  designated  by  each  of  the  two 
groups   respectively. 

4.2.  The  commissions  will  be  composed  of  high- 
level   experts   representing   their   government. 

4.3.  The  commission  on  energy,  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  overall  study  of  prospects  for  energy 
production  and  consumption  in  the  world,  including 
hydrocarbons,  will  be  entrusted  with  facilitating 
through  suitable  ways  and  means  the  arrangements 
between  oil  producers  and  consumers  which  may 
seem  advisable. 

4.4.  The  commission  on  raw  materials,  through 
suitable  ways  and  means  and  taking  the  existing 
situation  into  account,  will  be  entrusted  with  facili- 
tating the  arrangements  which  may  seem  advisable 
in  the  area  of  raw  materials — including  food  prod- 
ucts— which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

4.5.  The  commission  on  development,  through  suit- 
able ways  and  means  and  taking  the  existing  situa- 
tion into  account,  will  be  entrusted  with  facilitating 
the  arrangements  which  may  seem  advisable  in  the 
area  of  cooperation  for  development. 

4.6.  The  commission  on  financial  affairs,  while  re- 
specting the  jurisdiction  of  international  institutions 
(IMF,  World  Bank)  will  study  all  financial  prob- 
lems, including  their  monetary  aspects,  related  to 
the  work  of  the  three  preceding  commissions.  It  will 
be  composed  of  an  appropriate  number  of  members 
from  each  of  these  three  commissions. 

4.7.  The  commissions  on  raw  materials  and  devel- 
opment will,  in  particular,  take  into  consideration 
the  work  carried  out  by  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional bodies  and  will  establish  the  necessary  con- 
tacts with  these  groups. 

4.8.  Joint  meetings  of  the  co-chairmen  of  these 
commissions  may  be  planned  if  the  need  arises. 

4.9.  Observers  from  organizations  which  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  problems  being  discussed 
will  be  able  to  attend  the  commissions  and  will  have 
the  right  to  speak. 

5.1.  The  conference  will  meet  again  at  the  min- 
isterial level  in  about  12  months. 

5.2.  One  or  several  meetings  of  the  conference  at 
the  level  of  government  officials  may  possibly  be 
held  at  least  six  months  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conference  at  the  ministerial  level. 
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I.S.  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS  3 

ists  of  Subjects  to  be  Discussed  by  the  Com- 
missions,   AS    PROPOSED    BY    THE    UNITED     STATES 

of  America 
ommission  on  Energy: 

(1)  Oil  prices,  their  relationship  to  long  term  de- 
Land  and  supply  for  energy  and  to  world  economic 
rogress ; 

(2)  Security  of  supply  and  markets  for  oil  and  oil 
roducts; 

(3)  Cooperation  among  developed  and  developing 
•untries  to  promote  increased  energy  supplies. 

ommission  on  Raw  Materials: 

(1)  Access  to  supply  and  markets  for  raw  mate- 
als; 

(2)  Problems  of  stability  of  export  earnings; 

(3)  Growth  and  diversification  of  export  trade; 

(4)  Enhancement  of  long  run  supply  of  raw  mate- 
als  through  application  of  capital,  management, 
id  technology  with  mutual  respect  for  contractual 
ligations; 

(5)  Enhancement  of  functioning  and  stability  of 
arkets  for  commodities,  including  food,  on  a  case- 
?-case  basis. 

Mnmission  on  Development: 

(1)  Problems  caused  by  payments  deficits  of  de- 
iloping  countries  particularly  the  most  seriously 
Fected; 

(2)  Financial   assistance,   arrangements   conducive 
the  transfer  of  technology,   international   invest- 

ent  and  capital  market  access  to  accelerate  growth 
developing  countries; 

(3)  Promotion  of  agricultural  and  food  production 
rough,  inter  alia,  enlargement  of  world  food  pro- 
iction  capacity,  particularly  in  developing  countries, 
id  food  aid; 

(4)  Promotion  of  development  through  enhanced 
ade  opportunities  among  developed  and  developing 
untries; 

(5)  Policies  for  promoting  rapid  industrial  growth. 

>mmission  on  Financial  Affairs: 

Financial  issues  related  to  work  of  other  commis- 
)ns,  for  example: 

On  Energy 

— Financial   consequences  of  energy  prices; 
— Conditions    for    international    investment;    in- 
cluding placement  of  surplus  oil  funds. 

On  Raw  Materials 

— Financial   implications  of  commodity  arrange- 
ments; 
—Export  earnings  stabilization. 


On  Development 

— Financing  of  investment  projects  in  the  de- 
veloping countries; 

— Financing  of  food  imports  of  developing  coun- 
tries and  increased  agricultural  production; 

— Approaches  to  payments  deficits  of  developing 

countries. 


DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES'  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS  4 

Document  Submitted  by  Algeria,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Brasil,  India,  Iran,  Venezuela  and  Zaire,  in 
Connection  With  the  Subjects  To  Be  Discussed 
by  the  Commissions 

The  delegations  of  the  countries  mentioned  above 
recommend  that  the  general  guidelines  be  inspired 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Resolution  3362  of  the  Sev- 
enth Special  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  "Development  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation",  and  also  take  into  account,  inter 
alia,  the  following: 

1. —  The  Commission  on  Energy  should  consider: 
development  and  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  of 
energy,  hydro-carbons  and  other  resources,  including 
the  protection  of  the  purchasing  power  of  energy 
export  earnings. 

2. —  The  Commission  on  Raw  Materials  should 
consider:  development  and  supply  conditions  of  raw 
materials  in  respect  of  development  needs  of  devel- 
oping countries,  including  the  revalorization  and 
protection  of  the  purchasing  power  of  developing 
countries  export  earnings. 

3. —  The  Commission  on  Development  should  con- 
sider: trade  (access  to  markets  for  products  of  de- 
veloping countries,  etc.);  accelerated  industrializa- 
tion; transfer  of  technology;  development  of  agri- 
culture; development  of  infrastructure;  problems  of 
supply  of  food  and  fertilizers  (special  attention  to 
devising  measures  for  ensuring  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fertilizers  at  reasonable  prices  to  develop- 
ing countries) ;  special  and  urgent  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  grave  difficulties  of  MSAC's  [most 
seriously  affected  countries]  created  by  the  current 
economic  situation ;  and  the  need  to  increase  present 
assistance  to  meet  their  pressing  requirements. 

4. —  The  Commission  on  Financial  Affairs  should 
consider:  relevant  aspects  of  international  monetary 
problems;  financial  co-operation  and  investment;  and 
financial  flows  and  investments  in  industrialized 
countries,  including  the  problems  of  long-term  in- 
vestments, the  protection  of  the  real  value  of  finan- 


3  Preparatory  meeting  doc.  RP  11/11,  Oct.  13,  1975. 
1  Preparatory  meeting  doc.  RP  11/10  and  Corr. 
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cial  assets,  and  problems  of  the  international  finan- 
cial markets. 

15  October  1975 


World  Law  Day,  1975 


A    PROCLAMATION1 

Recognizing  the  need  to  destroy  the  discriminatory 
barriers  of  legal  inequality  which  confront  women 
throughout  the  world,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  proclaimed  1975  as  International  Women's 
Year. 

At  home,  the  President,  by  Proclamation  No.  4262, 
set  aside  the  year  1975  as  International  Women's 
Year  in  the  United  States,  and,  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11832,  created  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  International  Women's  Year.  In  1972, 
the  Congress  adopted  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  ensure  the  equality  of  men 
and  women  before  the  law.  If  a  few  more  States 
ratify  that  proposed  amendment,  it  will  become  a 
fitting  constitutional  heritage  of  our  Bicentennial  era. 

Our  efforts  at  home  have  been  linked  with  those  of 
other  nations.  This  year,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
participated  in  the  world  Conference  on  International 
Women's  Year  held  in  Mexico  City  on  June  19 
through  July  2,  1975,  to  develop  guidelines  for  a  sus- 
tained, long-term  effort  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
International  Women's  Year. 

Also  this  year,  members  of  our  Nation's  legal  pro- 
fession will  be  joined  by  lawyers,  professors  and 
jurists  from  more  than  one  hundred  nations  during 
the  week  of  October  12,  1975,  at  a  World  Law  Con- 
ference, under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center,  held  in  our  Nation's  capital. 
The  agenda  of  the  World  Law  Conference  will  deal 
with  a  host  of  international  legal  issues,  ranging 
from  the  role  of  multinational  companies  to  laws 
governing  oil  pollution  at  sea. 

The  theme  of  the  World  Law  Conference  is  the 
achievement  of  legal  equality  between  men  and 
women.  A  portion  of  the  agenda  will  be  devoted  to 
discussing  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
women. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  along  with  the 
leaders  of  other  nations,  for  more  than  a  decade  has 
encouraged  the  significant  international  efforts  rep- 
resented by  these  World  Law  Conferences.  With  its 
theme  of  legal  equality  between  men  and  women,  it 
is  fitting,  during  this  International  Women's  Year, 
to  do  so  again. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate 


Sunday,  October  12,  1975,  as  World  Law  Day  in  the 
United  States. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans,  men  and  women,  espe- 
cially members  of  the  legal,  educational  and  religious 
communities,  to  give  recognition  to  the  importance 
of  law  in  our  Nation's  international  quest  for  peace, 
human  dignity  and  equality  before  the  law  for 
women  and  men. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  second  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundredth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Presidential  Determination 
on  Military  Sales  to  Turkey 

Memorandum  of  October  10,  1975  * 
Military  Sales  to  the  Government  of  Turkey 

[Presidential    Determination   No.    76-4] 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  October  10,  1975. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section 
2(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of  October  6,  1975  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  to  promote 
improved  relations  between  the  United  States,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  refugee 
program  on  Cyprus,  and  to  otherwise  strengthen  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  I  hereby  determine  and 
certify  that 

a)  The  furnishing  to  the  Government  of  Turkey 
of  those  defense  articles  and  defense  services  with 
respect  to  which  contracts  of  sale  were  signed  under 
section  21  or  section  22  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  on  or  before  February  5,  1975;  and 

b)  The  issuance  of  licenses  for  the  transportation 
to  the  Government  of  Turkey  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  (including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto), 

are  important  to  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

You  are  requested  on  my  behalf  to  report  this 
determination  and  certification  to  the  Congress  as 
required  by  law. 

This  determination  and  certification  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


'No.  4398;  40  Fed.  Reg.  46085. 


1  40  Fed.  Reg.  49073,  Oct.  21,  1975. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


J.S.  Discusses  Issues  in  Direct  Television  Broadcasting 
ind  Remote  Sensing  by  Satellite 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Com- 
littee  I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative 
V.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  on  October  13. 

rSUN   press  release   116  dated  October  13 

Nineteen  seventy-five  has  been  an  ex- 
remely  active  year  both  in  the  actual  ex- 
loration  and  use  of  outer  space  and  in  the 
fork  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee.  There 
ave  been  a  number  of  developments  in  each 
/hich  we  believe  are  worthy  of  attention  as 
he  First  Committee  reviews  the  question  of 
he  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States 
as  continued  to  participate  actively  with 
ther  nations  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
pace.  We  have,  for  example,  launched  Ariel- 
,  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  scientific  satellites, 
ndertaken  in  cooperation  with  Great  Brit- 
in;  the  Intasat,  an  ionospheric  satellite  pre- 
pared by  Spain;  and  Helios-1,  the  first  of 
wo  solar  probes  built  by  the  Federal  Re- 
iublic  of  Germany  and  designed  to  fly  closer 
o  the  sun  than  any  previous  spacecraft. 

In  addition,  consistent  with  our  pledge 
o  provide  nondiscriminatory  reimbursable 
lunch  assistance  for  foreign  satellite  proj- 
cts  for  peaceful  purposes,  we  have  provided 
our  launches  within  the  past  year.  These 
lave  included  two  French  and  German  Sym- 
•honie  communications  satellites;  the  Tele- 
at-3,  a  Canadian  communications  satellite; 
nd  Cos-B,  a  European  Space  Agency  satel- 
ite  for  gamma  radiation  studies. 

International  cooperation  has  also  played 
n  increasing  role  in  the  development  of  the 
Ipace  Transportation  System,  a  new  ap- 
iroach  to  space  flight  which  will  eventually 
eplace  costly  expendable  launch  vehicles  and 


provide  expanded  opportunities  for  useful 
space  activities  throughout  the  world.  The 
European  Space  Agency  has  proceeded  on 
schedule  with  the  development  of  Spacelab, 
an  orbiting  manned  laboratory  which  will 
provide  7-to-30-day  missions  in  space.  Inter- 
national planning  for  the  first  shuttle  mis- 
sion is  already  underway.  The  development 
by  Canada  of  the  remote  manipulator  system 
will  permit  shuttle  astronauts  to  deliver, 
service,  and  retrieve  payloads  in  space. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  space  this  year 
was  the  Apollo-Soy uz  Test  Project,  which 
was  successfully  flown  last  July.  We  believe 
that  this  mission  was  more  than  a  technical 
success  in  space  exploration.  We  hope  that 
it  will  stand  in  the  perspective  of  time  as  a 
general  landmark  demonstration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  highly  complex  technical  projects 
among  nations  when  there  is  the  will  to  work 
toward  common  objectives. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  two  cooperative 
projects  which  particularly  illustrate  the  po- 
tential benefits  for  developing  as  well  as  de- 
veloped countries  from  the  use  of  outer  space. 
One  was  the  inauguration  August  1  of  Indian 
educational  broadcasting  through  the  U.S. 
ATS-6  satellite  directly  into  augmented 
community  receivers  in  more  than  2,000  In- 
dian villages.  An  additional  3,000  villages  are 
reached  through  terrestrial  rebroadcast  sta- 
tions. We  have  heard  very  positive  reports 
from  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  Satellite  In- 
structional Television  Experiment,  and  we 
look  forward  to  learning  about  its  continued 
progress. 

The  second  project  relates  to  the  continua- 
tion of  an  experiment  in  remote  sensing  of 
the   Earth's   natural   environment;   namely, 
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the  launching  last  January  of  Landsat  2.  At 
the  present  time,  scientists  sponsored  and 
funded  by  55  countries  and  five  international 
organizations  have  participated  in  Landsat 
investigations.  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Italy  al- 
ready have  ground  stations  operating  for  di- 
rect reception  of  Landsat  data,  and  so  far 
in  1975  additional  station  agreements  have 
been  concluded  with  Chile,  Iran,  and  Zaire. 

While  these  and  other  developments  were 
occurring  in  outer  space,  extremely  impor- 
tant related  work  was  also  taking  place  here 
at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  and  its  Legal  and  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Subcommittees. 

The  two  primary  areas  of  interest  before 
those  bodies  are  direct  television  broadcast- 
ing by  satellite  and  remote  sensing  of  the 
Earth's  natural  environment  and  resources. 
Both  of  these  subjects  entail  extremely  im- 
portant and  complex  issues,  and  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  principal  questions  raised. 

Direct  Television  Broadcasting  by  Satellite 

During  its  1975  session  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee devoted  considerable  time  to  develop- 
ing the  texts  of  14  draft  principles  to  guide 
those  conducting  direct  television  broadcast- 
ing by  satellite.1  Even  though  substantial 
portions  of  those  draft  principles  remain  un- 
agreed, development  of  these  texts  was 
nevertheless  a  substantial  accomplishment 
which  resulted  from  very  careful  and  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  many  important 
issues  involved.  We  have  made  significant 
progress;  we  also  have  considerable  work 
before  us. 

The  question  of  prior  consent  to  broad- 
casting is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  the 
remaining  issues  under  debate.  Although 
risking  the  pitfalls  of  generalization  and 
oversimplification,  I  believe  it  is  reasonable 
to  describe  the  debate  as  one  in  which  one 
point  of  view  is  that  direct  television  broad- 
casting through  satellites  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
governments  of  all  states  where  those  sig- 
nals may  be  received.   The  other  principal 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.105/147,  annex  II. 


point  of  view  is  essentially  that,  within  the 
scope  of  reasonable  voluntary  guidelines  de- 
veloped on  a  cooperative  basis,  broadcasters 
should  be  able  to  air  programs  without  the 
constraint  of  prior  program-content  censor- 
ship and  that  concerns  about  an  imbalance 
of  cultural  impacts  should  be  accommodated 
by  encouraging  a  two-way  flow  of  ideas  and 
information  rather  than  simply  a  one-way 
communication. 

The  United  States  has  since  the  beginning 
of  this  debate  encouraged  the  development 
and  beneficial  use  of  this  new  technology.  We 
believe  that  increased  communication  among 
peoples  reduces  prejudices  and  misunder- 
standings whereas  inhibited  and  restrictive 
communication  encourages  them.  We  believe 
that  the  potential  benefits  for  developing  and 
developed  countries  far  outweigh  the  poten- 
tial risks. 

The  adoption  of  a  prior-consent  regime  is, 
in  our  view,  undesirable  in  principle;  and 
it  is  probably  infeasible  in  practice,  unless 
we  wish  simply  to  set  this  technology  aside. 
As  a  practical  matter,  a  system  in  which  the 
prior  consent  of  every  receiving  state  were 
required  would  be  a  system  in  which  very 
little  broadcasting  would  ever  take  place  ex- 
cept domestically  within  the  largest  coun- 
tries. Even  with  substantial  progress  in  beam 
shaping,  regional  broadcasts  in  most  areas 
of  the  world  would  be  receivable  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  states,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  realistic,  if  unfortunate,  assessment  that 
there  are  few  areas  of  the  world  with  suffi- 
cient political  compatibility  that  all  states 
in  a  region  would  give  their  consent.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  benefits  of  such 
communications  would  not  be  attainable, 
even  if  they  were  desired  by  a  majority  of 
states  and  population  in  an  area. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  with  imagination  and  good  will  a  for- 
mula can  be  found  which  will  not  deny  to 
the  world  the  potential  benefits  of  direct  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  which  at  the  same 
time  will  give  reassurance  to  those  who  have 
legitimate  concerns  about  the  potential  im- 
pact of  this  new  communications  technology. 

For  example,  there  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant considerations  of  a  technical  nature 
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which  deserve  attention.  Those  include  the 
incompatibility  of  television  transmitters  in 
some  countries  with  the  receivers  in  others. 
In  addition,  local  governments  have  the  abil- 
ity to  regulate  the  sale  and  possession  of  es- 
sential signal  adaptors. 

We  have  closely  reviewed  proposals  that 
the  agreement  of  states  in  an  anticipated  re- 
ception area  be  obtained  before  a  direct  tele- 
vision broadcasting  satellite  is  launched, 
thereby  attempting  to  provide  for  agreement 
to  the  activity  without  getting  into  program- 
content  evaluation.  This  carefully  developed 
proposal  has  many  reasonable  elements  but, 
unfortunately,  in  the  end  does  not  seem  to 
solve  the  basic  problem.  It  still  would  permit 
a  single  state  to  prohibit  broadcasting  over 
an  entire  region,  regardless  of  the  desires  of 
others.  In  addition,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  a  state  from  making  its  agreement 
to  the  launch  dependent  on  prior  censorship 
of  program  content.  Also,  this  proposal 
would  not  seem  to  offer  protection  from  the 
possibility  that  consent  might  be  withdrawn 
sometime  after  it  was  initially  given.  If,  for 
instance,  a  group  of  states  had  invested  in  a 
regional  broadcasting  system  and  then  one 
of  them  suddenly  withdrew  its  agreement, 
either  the  prior-consent  requirement  would 
have  to  be  discarded  or  the  regional  broad- 
casting system  abandoned.  A  unilateral  right 
to  prohibit  open  communications  could  be 
much  more  dangerous  than  a  unilateral  right 
to  initiate  broadcasts  which  may  or  may  not 
have  the  prior  consent  of  every  single  state 
concerned. 

We  recognize  that  the  differences  among 
states  are  significant  on  this  issue  and  that 
divergent  views,  including  ours,  are  strongly 
held.  The  United  States  has  been  strongly 
advocating  the  principles  of  maximizing  the 
free  and  open  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas,  principles  which  we  believe  are  in 
the  interests  of  all  peoples,  not  simply  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  we  recognize  the  concerns  of  others.  In 
order  to  assist  these  deliberations,  we  tabled 
in  1974  a  paper  containing  draft  principles 
on  direct  broadcasting  which  reflected  the 
approach  which  we  felt  the  international 
community  should  adopt  to  deal  with  this 
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new  technology.2  We  have  continued  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  additional  ways  of 
reconciling  differences  among  states  on  this 
issue. 

Proposal  for  Notification  and  Consultation 

Based  on  our  review  of  the  points  and 
interests  raised  in  the  debates  on  direct 
broadcasting  during  the  last  year,  we  would 
like  to  propose  a  new  approach  which  we  be- 
lieve might  serve  as  an  effective  basis  for 
reconciling  many  of  our  divergent  interests. 

In  his  August  statement  on  international 
law  before  the  American  Bar  Association 
meeting  in  Montreal,  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer suggested  that  any  system  for  direct 
television  broadcasting  by  satellite  should  be 
accompanied  by  full  consultations  among  the 
countries  concerned.  I  wish  to  elaborate  on 
the  meaning  of  this  suggestion.  In  particu- 
lar, we  are  proposing  that  before  direct  tele- 
vision broadcasting  is  undertaken,  states 
within  the  reception  area  should  be  notified 
of  the  intention  to  broadcast.  Those  who 
broadcast  should  be  prepared,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  to  assume  an  obligation  to  give  formal 
notification  to  states  within  the  likely  broad- 
cast area.  In  addition,  those  who  broadcast 
should  agree  to  consult  fully  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  states  in  the  intended  re- 
ception area  if  the  latter  so  request,  with 
the  intention  of  making  good-faith  efforts 
to  reconcile  problems  that  may  be  raised. 

We  believe  that  this  approach  would  offer 
protection  for  any  state  which  has  legitimate 
concerns  about  direct  television  broadcasting 
into  its  territory,  without  establishing  an 
international  scheme  based  on  prior  con- 
sent. We  do  not  envisage  establishment 
through  these  procedures  of  a  right  of  any 
state  to  prohibit  others  from  undertaking 
broadcasting.  We  do  envisage  that  such  noti- 
fication and  consultation  requirements  would 
go  substantively  beyond  the  technical  con- 
sultations now  provided  for  within  the  ITU 
[International  Telecommunication  Union]. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  actual  process  of 
consultations,  which  would  cause  the  parties 
to  deal  expressly  with  problems  which  may 


3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1974,  p.  450. 
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arise,  would  go  very  far  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences. The  very  process  of  bona  fide  consulta- 
tions would  give  the  broadcaster  considerable 
incentive  to  work  out  mutually  satisfactory 
solutions  and  would  guarantee  those  in  the 
reception  area  a  full  opportunity  to  resolve 
problems  they  may  foresee.  Broadcasters 
would  clearly  not  wish  to  alienate  prospective 
audiences  and  hence  would  desire  to  recon- 
cile differences.  The  natural  dynamic  of  the 
dialogue  would  work  in  favor  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  others  who 
are  attempting  to  ensure  continued  oppor- 
tunities for  the  beneficial  development  of 
the  new  communications  technology  wish 
this  technology  itself  to  become  a  source  of 
international  discord  or  friction.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  through  such  developments  that 
we  would  hope  for  the  growth  of  better 
communication  and  understanding  among 
peoples,  and  hence  the  gradual  reduction  of 
tensions.  We  have  proposed  this  formula,  not 
in  anticipation  of  satisfying  everyone  com- 
pletely, an  accomplishment  which  does  not 
seem  possible  with  such  great  divisions,  but 
in  genuine  hope  of  accommodating  at  least 
the  most  essential  interests  of  both  sides  of 
this  debate.  Advocates  of  both  points  of  view 
obviously  must  demonstrate  some  flexibility 
if  we  are  ever  to  reach  agreement.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  approach  will  be  a  helpful 
and  constructive  basis  for  our  further  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legal  Subcommittee  on  this 
issue. 

Remote  Sensing  of  the  Earth 

Nineteen  seventy-five  has  also  been  a  nota- 
ble year  both  in  space  and  at  the  conference 
table  for  remote  sensing  of  the  Earth's  nat- 
ural environment  and  resources.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  these  remarks,  in  January 
the  United  States  launched  its  second  experi- 
mental remote  sensing  satellite,  the  Landsat 
2.  In  the  spring  at  its  14th  session,  the  Legal 
Subcommittee  for  the  first  time  devoted  a 
significant  amount  of  time  to  the  question  of 
the  legal  implications  of  remote  sensing  and 
took  the  first  small  but  important  step  to- 
ward a  thorough,  detailed,  and  constructive 


analysis  of  the  issues  involved.  In  May  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  its  12th  ses- 
sion to  the  technical  and  organizational 
aspects  of  remote  sensing. 

As  in  the  case  of  direct  television  broad- 
casting, the  Outer  Space  Committee  is  deal- 
ing with  a  set  of  issues  of  broad  scope  and 
considerable  complexity.  In  February  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee introduced  a  working  paper  in  order 
to  express  more  clearly  the  approach  which 
we  believe  the  international  community 
should  take  in  order  to  insure  for  all  coun- 
tries, regardless  of  their  stages  of  economic 
and  technological  development,  the  maxi- 
mum opportunities  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  remote  sensing.3 

As  is  reflected  in  the  U.S.  working  paper, 
we  strongly  believe  that  substantial  benefits 
for  all  states,  at  every  stage  of  economic  and 
technical  development,  can  be  obtained  from 
an  open  and  shared  system  of  earth  observa- 
tion from  satellites  such  as  the  Landsat 
space  platforms  with  which  we  are  experi- 
menting. Convincing  evidence  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits  already  realized  can  be  easily 
found  in  the  experiments  of  over  50  states 
now  participating  directly  in  the  Landsat 
program. 

Our  total  shared  understanding  about  the 
natural  features  and  resources  of  the  Earth 
has  been  greatly  expanded.  That  understand- 
ing will  continue  to  grow  as  scientists 
throughout  the  world  continue  to  improve 
their  analytical  techniques  and  as  we  pool 
and  share  with  each  other  the  knowledge 
gained.  Although  our  body  of  information 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  periodic  cover- 
age of  the  world's  surface,  the  United  States 
has  already  shared  and  continues  to  make 
available  to  all  interested  parties  at  least 
one-time  coverage  of  over  90  percent  of  the 
Earth's  land  surface.  The  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  use  of  outer  space  has  given  us  all 
an  invigorating  common  cause  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  countries  and  has  given  us  an 
encouraging    example    that    openness    and 


3  For  text  of  the  working  paper,  see  BULLETIN  of 
Mar.  31,  1975,  p.  423. 
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sharing  can  be  to  our  common  benefit,  rather 
than  to  our  collective  or  individual  detri- 
ment. 


J.S.  Support  for  Open  Sharing  of  Data 

The  Legal  Subcommittee  also  has  before 
it  two  proposals  which  would  restrict  data 
iissemination,  proposals  which  we  believe 
would  reverse  the  beneficial  pattern  of  inter- 
national cooperation  which  so  many  of  us 
lave  been  attempting  to  build  for  these 
nany  years.  If  adopted  and  applied,  either 
)f  these  would  almost  inevitably  result  in  a 
nonopoly  on  remote  sensing  data  by  highly 
ndustrialized  states  which  have  their  own 
•atellites. 

For  example,  if  the  United  States  and 
)ther  countries  with  such  remote  sensing 
satellites  were  to  agree  not  to  make  available 
;o  third  countries  data  of  a  sensed  country 
vithout  the  latter's  consent,  we  would  in 
'act  be  able  to  share  very  little  with  anyone 
mtside  of  the  United  States,  although  it 
vould  be  our  intention  to  continue  to  make 
he  data  available  here.  The  natural  swath 
>f  the  satellite  sensors  commonly  cuts  across 
nany  national  boundaries.  The  exercise  of 
separating  the  billions  of  data  bits  along  the 
ines  of  political  boundaries  is  both  finan- 
ially  prohibitive  and  scientifically  disadvan- 
ageous.  Absent  such  separation,  in  many 
>arts  of  the  world  the  consent  of  every  coun- 
ry  in  a  region  might  have  to  be  obtained, 
hrough  a  time-consuming  and  complicated 
>rocess  which  would  insure  at  the  very  least 
hat  the  data  release  to  countries  without 
atellites  would  be  much  delayed  and  prob- 
ibly  that  it  would  be  prohibited  completely, 
rhere  would  be  little  incentive  to  pursue  such 
■  process. 

How,  for  example,  could  we  or  any  other 
ountry  continue  to  permit  most  other  states 
o  operate  ground  receiving  stations  under 
uch  a  restrictive  data-dissemination  sys- 
em?  Normal  coverage  by  a  ground  station 
3  a  circle  approximately  3,000  kilometers  in 
adius.  For  example,  a  station  in  the  middle 
f  South  America  could  pick  up  data  of  at 
sast  part  of  every  country  on  that  conti- 


nent. In  other  areas  of  the  world  it  would  be 
more;  in  some  areas  fewer.  Under  a  restric- 
tive data-dissemination  proposal,  we  could 
not  permit  such  a  ground  station  to  read  out 
the  data  without  the  prior  consent  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  region,  because  the  operator 
of  that  ground  station  would  be  a  third 
country;  that  is,  neither  the  sensed  nor  the 
sensing  country. 

Such  a  system,  in  our  view,  would  exacer- 
bate the  divisions  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  technologically  advanced  and  the  less  ad- 
vanced, and  the  large  and  the  small,  in  ways 
that  the  vast  majority  of  states  have  been 
calling  out  to  reverse,  not  to  perpetuate.  We 
do  not  believe  such  a  policy  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  international  community. 

This  result  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  1967  Outer  Space  Treaty,  which  urges 
that  such  activities  be  undertaken  in  the 
interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  countries, 
and  would  run  squarely  against  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  very  body  that  we  last  year  re- 
quested to  examine  the  organizational  as- 
pects of  this  question.  I  refer  in  particular 
to  paragraph  27  (iii)  of  the  report  of  the 
12th  session  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Subcommittee.4 

There  the  subcommittee  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  receiving  stations  in  various 
countries  were  set  up  or  planned  to  work 
with  the  Landsat  program  and  recognized 
the  importance  of  these  stations  for  obtain- 
ing coverage  of  most  of  North  and  South 
America,  most  of  Europe,  and  large  parts  of 
Africa  and  West  Asia.  The  subcommittee 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  countries  in 
other  regions  would  set  up  similar  stations 
and  that  all  countries  planning  to  do  so 
would  associate  with  them  data  storage,  data 
dissemination,  and  training  facilities  that 
could  be  made  available  on  reasonable  terms 
to  other  countries  in  their  regions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  subcommittee  expressed  the  view 
that  states  should  operate  ground  stations  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  maximize  their  contri- 
bution to  scientific  research  concerning  prob- 
lems of  a  global  nature. 

The   results   of  the  open   data-dissemina- 
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tion  provisions  in  the  agreements  establish- 
ing those  ground  stations  are  a  practical 
daily  demonstration  that  open  dissemination 
can  increase  benefits  without  harm. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Subcommittee  adopted 
the  proper  conclusions  on  this  issue  in  its 
report,  conclusions  which  when  followed  by 
responsive  action  in  the  Legal  Subcommittee 
would  insure  an  equitable  opportunity  for  all 
states  to  share  in  the  benefits  from  these 
new  technological  developments.  The  report 
of  the  Outer  Space  Committee's  30th  ses- 
sion, which  was  held  just  last  June,5  con- 
tains the  recommendation  that  the  Legal 
Subcommittee  should  inter  alia  take  into  ac- 
count the  discussions,  views,  and  conclusions 
concerning  organizational,  economic,  and 
technical  aspects  of  remote  sensing  in  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee.  We 
support  that  recommendation  and  will  do 
our  part  to  insure  that  it  is  respected. 

We  look  forward  to  the  resumption  in  the 
Legal  Subcommittee  of  our  efforts  toward  a 
thorough  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
legal  implications  of  remote  sensing.  On  the 
basis  of  issues  raised  in  that  examination, 
we  will  be  looking  for  common  elements  of 
agreement,  and  when  it  appears  that  any  of 
those  common  elements  could  be  developed 
into  general  statements  of  principle,  we 
along  with  others  will  endeavor  to  develop 
them. 

In  the  remote  sensing  area  we  believe  that 
a  policy  of  open  sharing,  coupled  with  active 
programs  of  assistance  in  learning  how  to 
analyze  and  use  the  data,  can  continue  to 
provide  valuable  opportunities  for  all  states 
to  share  in  the  potential  benefits  from  re- 
mote sensing.  The  United  States  has  no  de- 
sire to  force  upon  any  other  country  data 
from  our  space  programs.  We  would  urge 
the  international  community,  however,  to 
pursue  a  policy  in  which  more  countries,  not 
fewer,  participate  in  such  sharing,  a  policy 
in  which  more  knowledge,  not  less,  is  made 
universally  available  in  order  to  help  us  all 
improve  the  state  of  our  common  experience 
here  on  Earth. 


5  U.N.  doc.  A/10020,  supp.  20. 


U.S.  Rejects  Call  by  Cuba  in  U.N. 
for  Puerto  Rican  Independence 

Following  is  a  statement  in  exercise  of  the 
right  of  reply  made  in  plenary  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Carmen  Maymi  on  October  8. 

USUN   press   release   111   dated   October   8 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  the  Cuban  Repre- 
sentative saw  fit  once  again  to  attempt  to 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  My  government  regrets  that  the  Cuban 
delegation  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  state 
once  more  the  facts  of  the  case  and  our  very 
strong  and  well-known  views  on  the  subject. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  attained  self- 
government  by  fully  and  freely  participat- 
ing in  a  referendum  in  1952  in  which  they 
voted  to  establish  a  Commonwealth  freely 
associated  with  the  United  States  and  in 
which  they  adopted  a  Constitution  for  that 
Commonwealth.  They  have  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed that  decision  in  free  elections  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suf- 
frage in  1956,  1960,  1964,  1968,  and  1972 
and  in  a  status  referendum  in  1967. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  in  1953  specifically 
recognized  Puerto  Rico's  attainment  of  self- 
government  by  adopting  Resolution  748, 
which  states  in  operative  paragraph  5  that: 

.  .  .  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  invested 
with  attributes  of  political  sovereignty  which  clearly 
identify  the  status  of  self-government  attained  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  as  that  of  an  autonomous 
political  entity; 

Operative  paragraph  6  of  the  same  resolu- 
tion states  that: 

.  .  .  the  Declaration  regarding  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  and  the  provisions  established  under  it  in 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  can  no  longer  be  applied 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

The  26th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1971  endorsed  these  decisions  on  the  self- 
governing  status  of  Puerto  Rico  by  reject- 
ing a  proposal  to  include  an  item  on  Puerto 
Rico  in  its  agenda. 

In  1972,  as  in  previous  elections,  the  over- 
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whelming  majority  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ile  supported  the  Commonwealth  and  State- 
tood  Parties.  Only  slightly  more  than  4  per- 
ent  of  the  electorate  voted  for  the  Inde- 
endence  Party. 

Misrepresentations  in  this  forum  will  not 
hange  these  facts,  nor  will  such  attacks 
weaken  the  adherence  of  the  United  States 
nd  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
ecisions  made  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
1  free  democratic  elections. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


urrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

griculture 

ternational  agreement  for  the  creation  at  Paris  of 

an  International  Office  for  Epizootics,  with  annex. 

Done  at  Paris  January  25,  1924.  Entered  into  force 

January  17,  1925;  for  the  United  States  July  29, 

1975. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  October  18,  1975. 

nation 

►nvention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at  Mon- 
treal September  23,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 

Accession  deposited:  Morocco  (with  a  reserva- 
tion), October  24,  1975. 
invention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure 
of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  December  16,  1970. 
Entered  into  force  October  14,  1971.  TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:  Morocco  (with  a  reserva- 
tion), October  24,  1975. 

>ffee 

otocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended  (TIAS  6584,  7809),  with  annex.  Approved 
by  the  International  Coffee  Council  at  London 
September  26,  1974.  Entered  into  force  October  1, 
1975. 

Acceptance    deposited:    Netherlands,    August    26. 

1975. 
Accession    deposited:    Japan,    October    10,    1975; 

Papua  New  Guinea,  October  15,  1975. 


Ratifications  deposited:  Brazil,  August  6,  1975; 
Jamaica,  Mexico,  Portugal,  September  30,  1975; 
Yugoslavia,  September  24,  1975. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna    convention    on    consular    relations.    Done    at 
Vienna  April  24,   1963.  Entered  into  force  March 
19,  1967;  for  the  United  States  December  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Greece,  October  14,  1975. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10, 
1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Ratification  deposited:  Mexico,  July  31,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  May  5,  1975. 

Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered 
into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Accession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  May  5,  1975. 

Protocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  the  works  of  certain  interna- 
tional organizations.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Accession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  May  5,  1975. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22,  1946, 
as  amended   (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  October  10,  1975. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  intervention  on 
the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels  November  29,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  May  6,  1975.  TIAS  8068. 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  September  19, 
1975.2 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm  July  14, 
1967.  Entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the 
United  States  August  25,  1970.  TIAS  6932. 
Accession  deposited:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Sep- 
tember 2,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.   Opened   for  signature   at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  Austria,  October  14,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Extended  to  Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles. 
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Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered  into 
force  September  1,  1972;  for  the  United  States 
October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Accession  de-posited:  Yugoslavia,  October  20,  1975. 

BILATERAL 

Barbados 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cooperative  program  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  a  rawinsonde  station 
at  Seawell  Airport,  Barbados.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Bridgetown  October  13,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  October  13,  1975;  effective  July 
1,  1970. 

Chile 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  direct  ac- 
cess by  a  Chilean  ground  station  to  data  generated 
by  NASA  Landsat  satellites  and  availability  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  of 
the  data  so  acquired.  Signed  at  Santiago  and 
Washington  July  24  and  September  8,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  September  8,  1975. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  December  16,  1974 
(TIAS  7978).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  October  17,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
October  17,  1975. 

Malta 

Agreement  providing  for  consultations  on  problems 
of  market  disruption  caused  by  cotton  textile  or 
cotton  textile  product  exports  from  Malta.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Floriana  and  Valletta 
September  17  and  22,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
September  22,   1975. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  November  9, 
1972  (TIAS  7697),  concerning  frequency  modula- 
tion broadcasting  in  the  88  to  108  MHz  band  with 
annexes  and  related  notes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico  August  21,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  August  21,  1975. 

Agreement  to  indemnify  and  safeguard  the  United 
States  Government,  its  personnel,  and  contractors 
for  liability  arising  out  of  aircraft  operations 
training  in  support  of  the  cooperative  program  to 
curb  illegal  narcotics  traffic.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  letters  at  Mexico  September  12,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  September  12,  1975. 
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GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stoc 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.i 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  2040', 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  t 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  th 
same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superh 
tendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany  order 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postag 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  whk 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  econom; 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contah 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  ar 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  readin 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cu 
rently  in  stock— at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year  sul 
scription  service  for  approximately  77  updated  < 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Sing 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30<$  eac 

Australia Cat.  No.   S1.123:AU7/ 

Pub.  8149  8  pp. 
Chile Cat.  No.  S1.123:C43 

Pub.  7998  8  pp. 
Finland Cat.  No.  S1.123:F49 

Pub.  8262  6  pp. 
German  Democratic  Republic  Cat.    No.    S1.123:G31, 

Pub.  7957  7  pp. 

Assistance  for  Children  and  Mothers.  Agreemen 
with  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  amendir 
the  agreement  of  December  26  and  30,  1974.  TI4 
8031.  4  pp.  25«f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8031). 

Refugee  Relief  in  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  La 
and  the  Khmer  Republic.  Agreement  with  the  Inte 
national  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  TIAS  803 
14  pp.  30<J.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8032). 

Furnishing     Federal    Catalog    Data    and     Service 

Agreement  with  Iran.  TIAS  8034.  3  pp.  25tf.  (Cs 
No.  S9.10:8034). 

Surplus  Property  Settlement.  Agreement  with  Indi 
TIAS  8035.  2  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8035). 

Air    Transport    Services.    Agreement    with    Panan 
amending    the    agreement    of    March    31,    1949, 
amended.   TIAS   8036.   11   pp.  30tf.    (Cat.   No.   S9.1 
8036). 
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t532A 10/19 

Kissinger:    Interview    for    Time 

Magazine. 

*533 

10/20 

Drug  abuse  treatment  specialists 
from  18  countries  to  tour  U.S. 

t534 

10/20 

Kissinger:    news  conference,  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  Oct.  18. 

t535 

10/20 

Kissinger,       Ch'iao       Kuan-hua : 
toasts,  Peking,  Oct.  19. 

536 

10/20 

Kissinger:  letter  to  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  Oct. 
14  (printed  in  Nov.  3  issue). 

*537 

10/23 

U.S.   and   Canada  request   Inter- 
national  Joint   Commission    re- 
view    of     Garrison     Diversion 

Unit. 

t538 

10/22 

Kissinger.       Ch'iao       Kuan-hua: 
toasts,  Peking. 

*539 

10/23 

Shipping    Coordinating    Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  working  group  on 
radio  communications,   Nov.   20 
and  Dec.  18. 

f540 

10/23 

Kissinger:    interview   with   three 
networks,  Tokyo. 

i-541 

10/24 

Program    for    the   state   visit    of 
President    Anwar    al-Sadat    of 
Egypt    to    the    U.S.,    Oct.    26- 
Nov.  5. 

t542 

10/25 

Kissinger:  U.N.  Day  concert. 

t543 

10/25 

Kissinger:  toast,  U.N.  Day  dinner. 
;ed. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  tin 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  ol 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  am 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  ii 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  am 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  am 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selectei 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issue* 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  at 
special  articles  on  various  phases  ol 
international  affairs  and  the  function 
of  the  Department.  Information  it 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  tht 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  ol 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Visits  the  People's  Republic  of  China 


Secretary  Kissinger  visited  Peking  October 
19-23.  He  met  with  Japanese  Government 
officials  at  Tokyo  October  18-19  and  23. 
Following  are  exchanges  of  toasts  between 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Ch'iao  Kuan-hua  at  Peking  on  Octo- 
ber 19  and  22,  together  with  the  transcript 
of  an  interview  with  Secretary  Kissinger  at 
Tokyo  on  October  23  by  Ted  Koppel  of  ABC 
News,  Bernard  Kalb  of  CBS  News,  and  Don 
Oliver  of  NBC  News. 


BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
CH'IAO  AT  PEKING  ON  OCTOBER  19 

Press   release   535   dated   October   20 

Toast  by  Foreign  Minister  Ch'iao 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Kissinger,  Mr. 
Bush,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office,  and 
Mrs.  Bush,  American  guests,  comrades:  I 
wish  to  express,  in  the  name  of  my  Chi- 
nese colleagues  present,  our  welcome  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  his 
party,  who  have  come  again  to  Peking  to 
prepare  for  President  Ford's  visit  to  China 
later  this  year. 

The  current  international  situation  is  char- 
acterized by  great  disorder  under  heaven, 
and  the  situation  is  excellent.  The  basic 
contradictions  in  the  world  are  sharpening. 
The  factors  for  both  revolution  and  war  are 
increasing.  The  stark  reality  is  not  that  de- 
tente has  developed  to  a  new  stage  but  that 
the  danger  of  a  new  world  war  is  mounting. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  lasting  peace. 
Things  develop  according  to  objective  laws 
independently  of  man's  will.  The  only  way 
to  deal  with  hegemonism  is  to  wage  a  tit-for- 
tat  struggle  against  it.  To  base  oneself  on 
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illusions,  to  mistake  hopes  or  wishes  for 
reality  and  act  accordingly,  will  only  abet  the 
ambitions  of  expansionism  and  lead  to  grave 
consequences. 

In  this  regard,  the  history  of  the  Second 
World  War  provides  a  useful  lesson.  In  the 
face  of  the  growing  danger  of  war,  China's 
fundamental  policy  is  to  "dig  tunnels  deep, 
store  grain  everywhere,  and  never  seek  he- 
gemony," to  persist  in  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  and  make  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions. We  are  deeply  convinced  that,  what- 
ever zigzags  and  reverses  there  may  be  in 
the  development  of  history,  the  general  trend 
of  the  world  is  toward  light  and  not  darkness. 

A  new  page  was  turned  in  the  relations 
between  China  and  the  United  States  with 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  China  and  the 
issuance  of  the  Shanghai  communique  by 
our  two  sides  in  1972.  On  the  whole,  Sino- 
U.S.  relations  have  moved  forward  in  the 
last  few  years.  China  and  the  United  States 
have  different  social  systems,  and  there  are 
essential  differences  between  their  policies. 

However,  in  the  current  turbulent  world 
situation,  our  two  sides  have  common  points 
as  well.  This  has  been  set  forth  clearly  in 
the  Shanghai  communique.  So  long  as  our 
two  sides  earnestly  observe  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  principles  established  in  the  Shang- 
hai communique,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Sino-U.S.  relations  will  continue  to  move 
ahead.  This  is  the  common  desire  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  American  peoples.  On  the  Chinese 
side,  we  will  do  our  part  to  promote  Sino- 
U.S.  relations  in  the  spirit  of  the  Shanghai 
communique,  as  we  have  done  all  along. 

Now  I  propose  a  toast:  To  the  friendship 
between  the  Chinese  and  American  peoples; 
to  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Mrs.  Kissinger;  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Bush, 
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chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office,  and  Mrs. 
Bush ;  to  the  health  of  all  American  guests ; 
and  to  the  health  of  the  Chinese  comrades 
here. 

Toast  by  Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Vice  Premier  [Teng  Hsiao-p'ing] ,  Mr. 
Foreign  Minister,  Chief  of  the  Liaison  Office 
in  Washington  [Huang  Chen] :  On  this  my 
eighth  trip  to  China,  I  have  finally  found  the 
courage  to  say  something  in  Chinese.  I  ask 
your  indulgence  to  listen  carefully  while  I 
say  it:  Pan  chiu  jung  yi,  ch'ing  k'o  nan, 
which  for  those  of  you  who  think  I  spoke 
Cantonese  means:  "It  is  easy  to  prepare  a 
banquet,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  a  good  host." 

On  each  of  my  visits  the  table  is  always 
magnificently  set.  But  it  is  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  that  has  made  all  of  these 
evenings  memorable. 

I  understand  that  today  is  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  end  of  the  Long  March. 
This  occasion  therefore  has  profound  mean- 
ing for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
those  here  tonight — including  the  Vice  Pre- 
mier and  Ambassador  Huang — who  made 
that  epic  march.  That  event  was  testimony 
to  the  world,  as  well,  of  the  courage  and  the 
vision  of  those  who  set  out  on  a  path  whose 
length  and  contours  they  could  not  know. 
Their  success  was  a  triumph  of  spirit  as 
much  as  exertion.  And  it  demonstrates  that 
faith  is  even  more  important  than  material 
circumstances  in  achieving  great  things. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, there  is  no  relationship  to  which  the 
United  States  assigns  greater  significance 
than  its  ties  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

The  differences  between  us  are  apparent. 
Our  task  is  not  to  intensify  those  differences. 
Our  task  is  to  advance  our  relationship  on 
the  basis  of  our  mutual  interests.  Such  a  re- 
lationship would  strengthen  each  of  us.  It 
would  threaten  no  one,  and  it  would  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  all  peoples.  It  is 
a  relationship  which  we  intend  to  be  a  du- 
rable feature  of  the  world  scene. 

Each  country  must  pursue  a  policy  suit- 
able to  its  own  circumstances.  The  United 
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States  will  resist  hegemony,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated  in  the  Shanghai  communique. 
But  the  United  States  will  also  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  needless  confrontations,  when 
it  can  do  so  without  threatening  the  security 
of  third  countries.  In  this  policy  we  will  be 
guided  by  actions  and  realities,  and  not 
rhetoric. 

President  Ford  will  soon  be  coming  to 
China.  He  has  visited  you  before,  but  now 
he  comes  as  President  with  the  intention  of 
strengthening  our  relations  on  the  basis  of 
the  Shanghai  communique  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  American  interest  in  a  China 
that  is  making  progress  in  a  peaceful  and 
secure  world. 

During  the  next  few  days  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  views  on  a  wide 
range  of  matters  of  common  interest.  These 
regular  consultations  have  become  a  valuable 
feature  of  our  relationship.  Once  again,  I 
look  forward  to  my  meetings  with  the  Vice 
Premier  and  the  Foreign  Minister. 

And  now  may  I  propose  a  toast:  To  the 
health  of  Chairman  Mao  and  Premier  Chou 
En-lai,  to  whom  we  wish  a  rapid  recovery; 
to  the  health  of  the  Vice  Premier  and  the 
Foreign  Minister;  to  the  health  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Liaison  Office  in  Washington;  to  the 
health  of  all  our  friends  here  today;  and  to 
the  friendship  of  the  American  people  and 
Chinese  peoples.  Kan  pei. 


BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
AT  PEKING  ON  OCTOBER  22 

Press   release   538   dated   October   22 

Toast  by  Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Vice  Premier,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister, 
Ambassador  Huang  Chen,  Chinese  friends 
and  colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  On 
behalf  of  all  my  American  colleagues,  I  ex- 
tend a  cordial  welcome  to  all  our  Chinese 
friends  to  this  dinner  this  evening.  And  as 
a  sign  of  my  respect  for  them,  I  will  not 
again  inflict  on  them  Chinese  with  a  Canton- 
ese accent. 

We  are  satisfied  with  our  visit.  Our  two 
countries  are  too  self-reliant  to  need  reas- 
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surance  and  too  experienced  to  confuse  words 
with  reality  or  tactics  with  strategy.  We 
ended  our  isolation  from  each  other  because 
of  our  perceptions  of  our  national  interests. 
We  will  strengthen  our  relationship  by  deep- 
ening these  common  perceptions.  And  we  will 
nurture  our  relationship  by  respecting  each 
other's  views  regarding  our  national  interest. 

Once  again  we  benefited  greatly  from  the 
friendly  and  wide-ranging  discussions  I  had 
last  evening  with  Chairman  Mao.  And  many 
issues  of  common  concern  were  examined 
thoroughly  and  usefully  in  extensive  talks 
with  the  Vice  Premier,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  other  Chinese  officials. 

The  preparations  for  President  Ford's  visit 
to  China  later  this  year  are  proceeding  well. 
It  will  serve  to  promote  Sino-U.S.  relation- 
ships on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  the 
Shanghai  communique.  I  would  like  to  thank 
our  Chinese  hosts  for  making  our  sojourn 
here  once  again  a  memorable  experience 
through  the  openness  and  farsightedness  of 
the  talks,  the  splendors  of  China's  history 
and  culture,  and  the  autumn  beauty  of  the 
Fragrant  Hills. 

And  with  pleasure,  I  propose  a  toast:  To 
the  health  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Premier  Chou  En-lai;  to  the  health  of  the 
Vice  Premier,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Chinese  Liaison  Office  in  Wash- 
ington; to  the  health  of  all  our  friends  here 
today ;  and  to  the  friendship  of  the  American 
and  Chinese  peoples.  Kan  pei. 

Toast  by  Foreign  Minister  Ch'iao 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Kissinger,  Mr. 
Bush,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office,  and 
Mrs.  Bush,  American  guests,  comrades:  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger,  will  con- 
clude his  eighth  visit  to  China  tomorrow. 
We  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Secretary  for 
inviting  us  to  this  banquet  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure. 

Yesterday,  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  met 
with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  and  they 
had  a  conversation  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects in  a  friendly  atmosphere. 

In  the  last  few  days,  our  two  sides  had  a 
frank  exchange  of  views  on  the  current  in- 


ternational situation,  international  issues  of 
common  interest,  and  Sino-U.S.  relations. 
Our  talks  have  enabled  us  to  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  each  other's  views.  This  is 
useful.  Both  sides  reaffirmed  the  principles 
established  in  the  Shanghai  communique  and 
stated  that  they  will  promote  Sino-U.S.  re- 
lations in  accordance  with  these  principles. 

Finally,  I  wish  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  party 
a  pleasant  journey. 

I  propose  a  toast:  To  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  American  peoples ;  to 
the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Mrs.  Kissinger:  to  the  health  of  the  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  and  Mrs.  Bush;  to 
the  health  of  all  American  guests  and  Chi- 
nese comrades  present. 

INTERVIEW  AT  TOKYO  ON  OCTOBER  23 

Press    release    540    dated    October    23 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Secretary,  someone  said 
that  the  meetings  in  Peking  were  in  a  rather 
chilly  atmosphere,  with  some  criticism  of  the 
United  States  on  the  opening  night's  banquet 
and  rather  curt  statements  on  the  closing 
night.  How  would  you  characterize  the  meet- 
ings, and  what  do  you  think  they  accom- 
plished? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Chinese  described 
the  meetings  as  friendly  and  wide  ranging, 
which  I  think  is  essentially  correct.  We  had 
very  full  discussions.  We  covered  the  topics 
in  about  the  manner  which  we  expected,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  visit.  I  think  it 
laid  the  basis  for  the  Presidential  visit  and 
maintained  the  relationship  at  the  level 
which  both  sides  want. 

Mr.  Kalb:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Chinese  made 
a  point  and  have  made  the  point  of  attacking 
various  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  that 
you  personally  are  very  much  and  promi- 
nently identified  with.  They  have  sharply 
attacked  detente.  They  have  sharply  attacked, 
for  example,  the  Helsinki  Conference.  Did 
you  find  in  any  way  that,  on  a  personal  level, 
because  of  these  policies  the  Chinese  were  a 
touch  cool  in  your  direction? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  personal  relations 
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are  outstanding.  This  was  my  eighth  visit 
to  China  in  four  years.  These  are  all  peo- 
ple I  know  well.  We  don't  go  to  China  to 
ask  approval  for  our  other  policies.  They 
don't  ask  approval  for  their  policies.  So  we 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  on 
the  personal  level  the  relationship  is  ex- 
tremely good. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  had  an 
extraordinarily  long  meeting  with  Chairman 
Mao.  Do  you  regard  him  on  the  basis  of  your 
meeting  as  still  an  active  force  in  China  to- 
day, or  does  he  have  a  largely  honorific  role? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine the  internal  arrangements  in  China; 
but  my  impression  was  of  a  man  of  very 
powerful  intelligence,  very  strong  views,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  is  in  charge 
of  events  in  China. 

Mr.  Koppel:  I  understand  that  you  can't 
go  into  detail,  but  can  you  give  us  the  sense 
of  the  mood?  How  did  these  meetings  go 
when  you  went  in  to  see  Mao? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They're  in  a  rather 
sparse  room,  and  he  likes  to  joke.  I  have 
learned  that  all  of  his  remarks  are  rather 
carefully  thought  out.  I  think  the  discus- 
sions were  well  described  as  wide  ranging, 
very  acute. 

Mr.  Kalb:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  the 
feeling  that  the  Chinese  want,  very  much  so, 
the  United  States  to  remain  in  Asia? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  the  impression 
that  the  Chinese,  with  all  the  things  that 
may  have  been  said  at  the  banquets — I  think 
the  Chinese  basically  understand  our  global 
policy  and  understand  the  necessity  of  our 
role  in  Asia  and  certainly  have  given  no 
sign  either  to  us  or  to  any  other  country 
that  they  want  us  to  end  it. 

Mr.  Kalb:  Are  you  suggesting  the  Chinese 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  remain 
in  Asia? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  it  is  for 
them  to  say  what  they  would  like  to  do.  I 
have  heard  no  opposition  to  it  nor,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  other  Asian  countries. 


Mr.  Oliver:  With  the  possibility  of  a  change 
in  leadership  in  China  with  Mao  ill,  with 
Chou  En-lai  in  the  hospital,  do  you  feel  the 
Chinese  are  in  any  position  right  now  to 
make  any  commitments  toward  progress  in 
U.S.-Sino  relationships  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  progress  in  U.S.-Sino  relation- 
ships. On  the  issues  of  global  international 
concern,  we  have  many  points  of  common 
views  and  we  are  pursuing  those.  On  other 
issues  of  a  purely  bilateral  nature  having 
to  deal  with  commercial  relations  and  so 
forth,  we  are  not  advancing  matters  a  great 
deal.  But  those  are  essentially  of  secondary 
importance.  I  don't  know  how  much  this  is 
related  to  the  leadership  position.  I  think 
this  is  a  calculated  policy  of  the  Chinese 
leadership. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Mr.  Secretary,  it's  been  al- 
most a  year  since  you  were  in  China  last, 
and  a  great  deal  has  happened  worldwide 
since  then,  and  a  great  deal  has  happened 
internally  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  have 
the  feeling  that  China's  perception  of  us  has 
changed,  and  if  so,  in  what  direction? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  China's  interest  in 
the  United  States  depends  on  their  percep- 
tion of  how  effectively  we  perform  interna- 
tionally and  how  able  we  are  to  carry  out 
our  policies  or  to  get  domestic  support  for 
our  policies.  I  would  guess  that  since  I  first 
went  there  in  1971,  the  series  of  upheavals 
we  have  gone  through  have  not  greatly 
strengthened  that  perception.  But  on  the 
whole,  I  am  satisfied  with  this  trip.  I  think 
the  relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States  are  basically  sound. 

Mr.  Koppel:  If  I  understand  you  correctly 
you  seem  to  be  saying  that  the  Chinese  feel 
we  are  a  shade  weaker  than  we  were  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I'm  not  saying 
this  is  necessarily  explicit,  but  this  could 
be  part  of  their  perception. 

Mr.  Koppel:  But  this  is  your  sense? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It's  probably  true,  but 
again  I  want  to  stress  that  the  basic  rela- 
tionship was  sound  on  this  trip. 
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Mr.  Kalb:  Mr.  Secretary,  listening  to  some 
:  the  Chinese  officials  that  we  talked  with, 
e  got  the  feeling  that  in  their  attacks  on 
Hente  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire,  a  hope, 
t  the  part  of  the  Chinese  that  the  United 
tates  would  go  back  to  the  cold  war  days 
s-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  How  do  you  handle 
tat  one  in  your  negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  do  not  make  any 
;tempt  to  encourage  this  split  between  the 
Dviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
hina.  We  do  not  tell  them  how  they  should 
mduct  their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
id  we  conduct  our  own  relations  with  the 
oviet  Union.  Similarly,  we  do  not  permit  the 
oviet  Union  to  tell  us  how  to  conduct  our 
Nations  with  the  People's  Republic.  Th~ 
vo  great  Communist  countries  have  a  major 
isagreement  of  their  own,  and  it  is  up  to 
lem  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Kalb:  Forgetting  about  what  one  side 
my  tell  the  other,  how  do  you  handle  the 
tbject?  How  did  both  sides  handle  the  sub- 
let of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  talks? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  the  occasion 
rises  we  state  our  perception  of  the  prob- 
;m,  and  it's  obvious  they're  stating  their 
erception.  We  should,  however,  not  over- 
>ok  the  fact  that  both  of  us  are  opposed  to 
xpansionism.  We  may  have  different  per- 
eptions  on  how  to  resist  it  or  whether  it  is 
ossible  to  ease  the  conditions,  but  the 
Jnited  States  has  no  illusions  that — if  there 
5  expansionism,  we  have  many  international 
bligations  to  resist  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Did  the  Chinese  give  you  any 


indication  that  they  feel  that  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  from  the  American  point 
of  view,  is  a  bar  to  better  relations  with 
China  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  no  such  point  was 
made  to  us — 

Mr.  Oliver:  Did  the  Chinese  seem  to  be 
worried  about  the  relationship? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  — nor  would  we  ac- 
cept such  a  proposition  from  either  the  So- 
viet Union  vis-a-vis  China  or  from  China 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Koppel:  Wouldn't  it  be  fair  to  say 
then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  Chinese  are  not 
happy  with  what  they  see  as  a  softening  of 
our  relationship  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Don't  they  want  to  see  us  toughen  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  since  we  opened 
our  relations  with  China  in  1971 — and  after 
all,  I  was  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
this — at  that  time,  we  were  already  engaged 
in  improving  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  pursued  the  improvement 
of  relations  with  both  sides  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Koppel:  No,  I  understand  that,  but  I'm 
asking  you  about  the  Chinese  attitude.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  they  wanted  the  United 
States  to  get  tough  ivith  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  but  you  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  formal  position  of 
the  Chinese  and  what  we  may  be  talking 
about  privately.  In  any  event  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  basic  subject  to  negotiations. 

Newsmen:  Thank  you. 
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Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  Elmen- 
dorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  on 
October  18  while  en  route  to  Peking. 

Press   release   534   dated   October    20 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  200- 
mile  limit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  you  know,  we 
have  been  negotiating  an  international  agree- 
ment on  the  200-mile — on  the  law  of  the 
seas,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
negotiations  and  potentially  one  of  the  most 
important  that  our  nation  is  engaged  in.  I 
have  great  understanding  and  great  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  are  advocating  the  uni- 
lateral legislation.  I  agree  with  them  that 
fishing  should  be  protected,  and  therefore  I 
substantially  agree  with  their  objective. 

However,  it  is  my  position  that  the  fish- 
eries can  best  be  protected  by  having  an  in- 
ternationally accepted  agreement  in  which 
all  nations  apply  an  accepted  standard  and 
which  preserves  all  the  existing  interna- 
tional agreements.  The  danger  is  that  if  one 
nation  goes  unilaterally,  all  other  nations  are 
also  going  to  go  unilaterally  and  that  the 
outcome  of  this  is  likely  to  be  that  not  only 
fishing  rights  but  transit  through  straits  and 
other  interests  we  have  on  the  oceans  are 
going  to  be  affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  the  seas 
negotiations  should  not  be  concluded  in  a 
reasonable  time,  then  I  would  support  uni- 
lateral legislation;  so  we  are  really  talking 
now  about  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  con- 
clude the  law  of  the  seas  negotiations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  United  States 
could  become  self-sufficient  in  energy,  would 
it  make  sense  to  explore  domestic  oil  and  gas 
in  order  to  perhaps  undersell  OPEC  [Organi- 


zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries']  on 
the  market? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  until  the  1950's 
we  were  in  a  position  really  to  set  the  world 
oil  prices  by  selling  our  oil  on  the  world 
market,  and  therefore  we  could  regulate  the 
world  price  by  setting  our  price  at  a  certain 
level  and  therefore  making  sure  that  no  one 
could  go  much  above  that.  That  condition 
disappeared  when  we  needed  all  of  our  oil 
for  ourselves  and  became  even  more  acute 
when  we  had  to  import  up  to  30  percent  of 
ours.  If  we  should  ever  again  get  into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  again  export  energy  that 
would  of  course  change  the  negotiating  pos- 
ture of  all  of  the  sides,  and  it  would  be  a 
highly  desirable  position.  But  that  condition 
will  not  exist  until  the  middle  eighties,  if 
then. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  on  the  fishing 
situation  that  if  the  international  agreement 
could  not  be  completed  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  you  would  support  unilateral 
action.  What's  a  reasonable  amount  of  time? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  are  hopeful 
that  we  can  arrange  for  a  double  session  next 
year.  There  will  be  a  session  that  starts  in 
March  in  New  York.  We  are  going  to  propose 
that  in  addition  to  that  session  there  be 
another  one  in  the  fall.  So  we  hope  that  at 
least  the  so-called  economic  zone  can  be 
negotiated  next  year;  that  is,  the  zone  in 
which  a  country — of  200  miles — in  which  a 
country  would  have  the  right  to  exploit  the 
resources  including  fisheries.  And  again,  our 
concern  is  that  if  one  nation  goes  unilateral 
and  then  every  other  nation  starts  going 
unilateral,  if  then  these  unilateral  actions  of 
these  nations  don't  mesh  and  if  some  na- 
tions don't  recognize  it  and  abrogate  their 
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existing  agreements,  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  chaos  and  that  we  are  likely  to  be  hurt 
worse  than  we  are  now. 

But  I  again  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
understand  the  concern  of  those  who  are 
supporting  the  unilateral  legislation  and  I 
have  a  great  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
fishermen.  We  just  believe  we  can  protect  it 
better  by  getting  an  international  agree- 
ment, and  we  hope  that  perhaps,  with  some 
patience  and  analyzing  the  situation,  that 
will  be  clear  to  other  people. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  whom  will  you  be 
negotiating  in  China  and  what  do  you  expect 
to  happen  as  a  result  of  the  President's  visit 
— how  soon  an  Ambassador? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  How  soon  an  Ambas- 
sador? Well,  in  the  past  my  discussions  on 
China — my  discussions  have  been  either  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  Chou  En-lai,  who  is  now 
ill;  and  therefore  I  would  assume  that  they 
would  be  with  the  Vice  Premier,  Teng  Hsiao- 
p'ing.  I  will  be  able  to  give  a  better  estimate 
of  what  is  going  to  be  achieved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  after  I  have  concluded  my  nego- 
tiations, or  my  visit  there. 

I  would  not  expect  that  we  will  achieve 
full  normalization  of  relations  this  year.  But 
we  can  make  some  progress.  And  of  course 
as  I  said  in  the  United  Nations,  we  attach 
very  great  significance  to  our  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  even  at  the 
present  level  of  diplomatic  contact. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  recent 
reports  out  of  the  Far  East  of  the  China 
News  Agency  criticizing  Soviet  general  for- 
eign policy.  Do  you  think  that  this  renewed 
Sino-Soviet  criticism  of  each  other  will  have 
any  effect  upon  the  President's  visit  and/or 
Soviet  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  conduct  our  rela- 
tions with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  independent  of 
their  relations  with  each  other.  And  there- 
fore we  have  our  own  interests  with  relation 
to  each  of  them,  our  own  objectives.  And 
we  leave  their  own  relations  to  each  other  to 
them  to  work  out. 


Q.  So  you  don't  see  it  as  posing  any  kind 
of  a  problem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  whatever 
difficulties  may  exist  in  Sino-Soviet  relations 
will  not  affect  the  President's  trip. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  which,  from  the  national 
security  point  of  view,  route  for  the  gasline 
from  Alaska  would  you  consider  safer?  Down 
the  coast  with  tankers  or  across  Canada? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  really  know 
whether  that  from  a  national  security  point 
of  view,  this  is  decisive.  This  is  being  largely 
considered  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
and  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  subject  of  the  200- 
mile  legislation,  if  the  House  has  already 
passed  it  and  it's  up  before  the  Senate  now, 
what  happens  if  that  bill  is  approved  by  the 
Senate?  Are  you  going  to  urge  President 
Ford  to  veto  that  legislation  in  order  to  get 
the  time  you  need? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident knows  the  issues,  and  I  can  only  state 
my  view  with  respect  to  the  international 
implications.  He  will  have  to  weigh  it  in  re- 
lation to  domestic  considerations  as  well.  We 
will  spend  our  efforts  in  the  next  months 
trying  to  persuade  a  number  of  Senators 
that  the  course  we  are  proposing  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  even  the  fishermen  and  in 
the  best  overall  interests  of  the  country.  But 
I  don't  want  to  take  a  position  as  to  what 
I  would  recommend  in  case  that  bill  passes 
the  Congress.  And  of  course  I  can't  speak 
for  the  President  as  to  what  he  would  do  if  it 
passes  the  Congress. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  oil,  there  have  been 
recent  reports  that  China  may  have  substan- 
tial oil  deposits.  And  will  that  come  up  in 
your  discussions  at  all? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  you  see,  from 
our  point  of  view — I  don't  expect  it  to  come 
up.  But  from  our  point  of  view,  if  there  is 
more  oil  on  the  market,  if  the  worldwide 
supply  of  oil  increases,  the  pressure  on  prices 
increases,  too,  even  if  it  isn't  sold  to  us,  be- 
cause the  way  the  prices  are  being  main- 
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tained  is  by  the  OPEC  nations  cutting  pro- 
duction so  that  the  production  is  in  line  with 
whatever  level  of  prices  are  set.  Obviously, 
the  more  supply  there  is,  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  to  regulate  an  agreed  market. 

Q.  As  for  Chou  En-lai's  health,  how  do  you 
think  that  America's  relationship  with  China 
would  be  affected  if  Chou  En-lai  died,  say 
within  the  next  couple  of  months?  Have  you 
considered  this? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  wouldn't  be  a  tact- 
ful thing  for  me  to  say  on  the  way  to 
China — 

Q.  But  it  is  a  consideration. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we're  all  mortal. 
But  the  relations  between  the  People's  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  don't  depend 
on  personalities.  They  depend  on  the  basic 
interests  of  both  countries,  and  we  would 
think  that  the  main  lines  of  both  policies — 
the  policies  of  both  countries — would  con- 
tinue regardless  of  who  is  in  office  in  either 
country.  Though,  of  course,  Chou  En-lai  is  a 
man  of  outstanding  abilities. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  was  reported  today 
that  negotiators  in  Moscoiv  are  close  to  a 
long-term  grain  agreement  with  Russia. 
Would  you  tell  us  exactly  where  the  State 
Department  stands?  What  are  you  looking 
for  in  a  long-term  agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  been 
trying  to  avoid  a  situation  where  we  have  to 
— where  supplies  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
are  determined  by  the  emergencies  in  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  when  the  Soviet  Union 
bought  massively  it  would  lead  to  steep  in- 
creases in  prices  in  the  United  States.  And 
since  we  didn't  know  from  year  to  year  what 
the  Soviet  needs  would  be — and  indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  didn't  necessarily  know  from 
year  to  year  what  its  needs  would  be — this 
introduced  an  element  of  great  uncertainty 
into  the  calculations  of  the  farmers  and  into 
the  prices. 

So  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  get 
a  five-year  agreement  with  an  agreed  mini- 
mum purchase  and  a  maximum  purchase. 
That  way  our  farmers  can  plan  their  pro- 
duction, and  the  Soviets  can  make  their  pur- 


chases without  a  major  effect  on  the  price 
of  food  for  the  consumer.  And  in  effect,  it 
means  they  are  spreading  their  purchases 
over  many  years  rather  than  going  into  a 
peak  buying  period  in  which  they  oscillate 
from  about  18  million  tons  in  1972  to  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  or  two  later,  and  now  this 
year  they're  going  up  again.  And  we  are 
optimistic  that  we  can  achieve  this  agree- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  just  a  part  of  the 
overall  detente  policy — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  everything  is 
part  of  the  overall  relationship.  But  we  are 
not  selling  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  detente.  We  are  selling  it  in  the 
mutual  interest.  It's  in  the  interest  of  our 
farmers ;  it's  in  the  interest  of  the  overall  re- 
lationship ;  and  it's  in  our  interest  to  have  it 
on  a  long-term  basis. 

Q.  Since  the  crackdown  in  India  by  Indira 
Gandhi  earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  not  taken  any  kind  of  stand.  I  was 
wondering,  do  you  have  any  kind  of  proposals 
for  taking  a  stand  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  that  isn't  ex- 
actly true.  The  President  has  expressed  his 
views.  But,  as  a  basic  problem  for  American 
foreign  policy,  we  have  to  consider  that  we 
came  into  office  at  a  time  when  it  was  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  United  States  had 
overextended  itself  by  getting  involved  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
cannot  act  both  as  a  commentator  on  every- 
body's problems  and  assume  responsibility 
for  everybody's  domestic  evolution  and  at  the 
same  time  gear  its  commitments  to  its  capa- 
bilities. 

So,  as  a  general  rule,  we  gear  our  foreign 
policy  to  the  foreign  actions  of  other  coun- 
tries and  to  those  actions  that  affect  us.  We 
have  made  clear  our  preference  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  other  countries.  And 
that  applies  also,  of  course,  to  India.  But 
we  cannot — and  as  I  pointed  out,  the  Presi- 
dent did  express  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Q.  OK,  so  then  economically  we  have  not 
made  any  steps  to  change  our  economic  rela- 
tionship ? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  economically  we 
really  don't  have — we  have  no  economic  aid 
program  to  India  at  this  moment,  though  one 
is  under  consideration.  So  this  is  not  a  case 
where  we  are  in  the  position  to  change  very 
much. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  invited,  tvould  you  re- 
main as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  second  Ford 
Administration  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  that  I 
should  declare  myself  until  the  President  is 
reelected  and  has  asked  me. 

Q.  A  criticism  of  the  Sinai  accord  is  that  it 
does  not  meet  with  a  question  of  the  Pales- 
tinians' rights  or  Golan.  And  do  you  think  a 
Golan  Heights  agreement  will  resolve  this 
problem? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  Sinai  accord 
did  not  deal  with  a  question  of  the  Pales- 
tinians, nor  did  it  deal  with  some  of  the 
other  questions.  The  reason  we  supported 
and  helped  negotiate  the  Sinai  accord  was 
our  conviction  that  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
all  issues  simultaneously  under  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  at  the  end  of  last  year 
would  have  certainly  led  to  a  stalemate  and 
that  a  stalemate  had  a  high  probability  of 
leading  to  an  explosion  which  would  have 
serious  consequences,  even  for  our  country. 

So  we  took  the  largest  bite  that  seemed 
to  us  possible  at  the  time,  which  was  the 
Sinai  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
And  anyone  who  saw  these  negotiations  will 
probably  agree  that  even  that  negotiation 
strained  the  capability  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned from  a  domestic  point  of  view.  It  is 
our  view  that,  having  made  this  agreement, 
when  things  settle  down  and  when  the  imple- 
mentation gets  into  full  swing,  which  is  now 
the  case,  then  other  countries  will  begin  to 
try  to  follow  this  example.  But  sooner  or 
later  we  will  have  to  make  an  overall  settle- 
ment, or  contribute  to  an  overall  settlement, 
and  that  will  have  to  include  a  consideration 
of  the  Palestinians.  We've  always  said  this, 
and  that  remains  our  position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it's  been  suggested  re- 
cently that  you're  going  to  try  and  negotiate 
some  kind  of  a  settlement  between  Israel  and 


Syria.  I  was  wondering  if  you  have  made  any 
specific  plans  yet  for  that  type  of  diplomacy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have  indi- 
cated that  we  are  prepared  to  do  for  any  of 
the  adjoining  states  what  we've  done  for 
Egypt.  So  we  are  prepared  to  act  as  a  media- 
tor in  the  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Syria.  And  Israel  has  indicated  its  readiness 
to  negotiate  with  Syria  without  precondi- 
tions. Syria,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  has 
been  reluctant  to  begin  these  negotiations. 
And  therefore  we  are  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  two  parties  together.  At 
this  moment  there  is  no  negotiation  going 
on  or  any  immediate  prospects. 

Q.  Do  the  negotiations  in  this  case  involve 
as  much  money  as  it  did  with  Egypt? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  did  not  involve  any 
significant  amount  of  money.  Israel  had 
asked  us  for  a  sum  of  money  prior  to  the 
agreement  and  independent  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  76  Senators  supported,  and 
which  is  larger  than  the  amount  we  are  go- 
ing to  give — recommend  to  the  Congress  for 
next  year.  Last  year  the  Congress  voted  $3 
billion  for  Israel  in  a  combination  of  emer- 
gency and  continuing  appropriations  quite 
independent  of  these  agreements.  Similarly, 
we  had  already  put  into  our  planning  budget 
a  significant  sum  for  Egypt,  which  we  will 
increase  only  marginally  because  of  the 
agreement,  and  by  "marginally"  I  mean  a 
few  hundred  million  dollars.  We're  not  talk- 
ing about  ordinary  sums. 

So  in  short,  the  aid  to  the  Middle  East 
is  an  investment  in  the  American  national 
interest  which  we  have  been  continuing  for 
over  15  years  and  which  is  essentially  inde- 
pendent of  the  Sinai  agreement. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  status  of  negotiations 
between  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
United  States,  relative  to  gaslines? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  negotiations  are 
continuing,  and  we  hope  to  bring  them  to  a 
conclusion,  but  I  can't  estimate  when  that 
will  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  negotia- 
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tions,  would  the  economic  considerations  be 
such  that  it  might  be  better  to  go  through 
Canada  with  the  pipeline  if  negotiations  were 
successful,  rather  than  go  through  Alaska! 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Than  the  one  we  are 
building  through  Alaska? 

Q.  The  natural  gas  pipeline. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  know.  I  really 
haven't  thought  that  one  through. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  recent  attempts  on 
the  President's  life,  have  you  increased  your 
security,  like,  are  you  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  No,  I'm  not  wear- 
ing a  bulletproof  vest.  I'm  gaining  weight  so 
rapidly  that  that  would  be  no  problem.  That's 
my  best  protection. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  were  at  the  second 
game  of  the  World  Series.  Would  you  tell  me 
which  team  you  were  favoring  in  the  Series? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  a  Yankee  fan 
I'm  sort  of  an  American  League  adherent. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivith  the  new  shipment 
of  arms  to  Turkey,  just  what  is  the  future  of 
our  bases  over  there  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  it's  always  diffi- 
cult to  restore  a  relationship  once  it  has  been 
damaged.  The  issue  of  our  bases  in  Turkey 
has  now  become  a  domestic  issue  in  Turkish 
politics.  We  hope,  and  indeed  we  expect,  that 
operations  can  be  restored  at  our  bases  now 
that  we  have  lifted  at  least  the  most  irritat- 
ing parts  of  the  embargo.  We  also  hope  that 
progress  can  be  made  on  negotiations  on 
Cyprus. 

We  are  in  close  contact  with  the  Turkish 
Government  on  both  of  those  issues. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  it's  a  terrible 
choice,  but  which  do  you  prefer:  newsmen 
listening  in  on  your  private  conversations  or 
reading  the  garbage? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They  found  less   in  j 
the  garbage  than  they  did  in  the  talk. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  had  a  few  minutes 
with  Senator  Gravel  before  you  came  to  talk 
with  the  press.  What  were  you  discussing 
with  the  Senator? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Senator  Gravel  has 
been  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  law  of  the  seas 
negotiations,  and  I  got  his  latest  views  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  your  earlier 
comment  that  the  more  oil  that  can  go  on  the 
market  it  will  bring  pressure  on  the  OPEC 
price  setup — the  Alaska  oil  has  to  be  sold  in 
the  United  States.  Would  it,  perhaps  in  the 
future,  be  a  good  idea  to  change  that  legisla- 
tion so  that  it  could  be — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No,  because  the 
Alaska  oil  that  is  sold  in  the  United  States 
means  that  we  have  to  import  less  oil.  To  the 
extent  that  we  import  less  oil,  that  means 
that  oil  will  then  go  on  the  international 
market.  So  it  doesn't  really  make  any  differ- 
ence where  the  total  pool  of  available  oil  is 
sold,  just  as  long  as  the  pool  increases  and 
the  countries  that  are  not  prepared  to  cut 
production  in  order  to  sustain  the  price  get 
it  on  the  market. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Alaska  press  corps 
appreciates  very  much  you  stopping  to  chat 
with  us. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Secretary  Kissinger  Interviewed  for  Time  Magazine 


Following  is  an  interview  with  Secretary 
Kissinger  by  Time  diplomatic  editor  Jerrold 
Schecter  and  State  Department  correspond- 
ent Strobe  Talbott.  which  was  conducted  at 
Washington  prior  to  the  Secretary's  October 
14-15  visit  to  Ottawa,  as  published  in  the 
October  27  issue  of  Time. 

Press    release    532A    dated    October    19 

Q.  Will  the  continuing  tension  between  you 
and  Congress  affect  American  foreign  pol- 
icy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  tension  between  me  and  the  Congress 
on  a  personal  basis.  I  have,  I  think,  extremely 
good  personal  relationships  with  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  But  personal  relations 
are  not  the  issue.  We  are  going  through  a 
period  right  now  where,  in  the  aftermath 
of  Viet-Nam  and  Watergate,  the  Congress  is 
attempting  to  shift  the  balance  between 
executive  and  congressional  power.  There  is 
[also]  a  profound  feeling  of  distrust  in  the 
Congress  of  executive  discretion,  which 
causes  them  to  insist  on  a  kind  of  documen- 
tary evidence  which  no  congressional  com- 
mittee ever  asked  for  before.  At  the  same 
time,  the  structure  of  the  committees  has 
disintegrated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
documentary  evidence  becomes  public,  creat- 
ing new  foreign  policy  problems. 

To  some  extent,  I  favor  [the  tension].  I 
think  the  balance  swung  too  far  toward 
executive  authority  in  the  sixties.  But  there 
is  a  danger  that  it  may  swing  too  far  toward 
congressional  authority  in  the  seventies.  And 
this  will  tend  to  paralyze  foreign  policy. 

Can  this  problem  be  solved  by  taking  Con- 
gressmen into  negotiations?  I  don't  want  to 
exclude  this  totally.  But  it  is  not  enough,  for 
example,  to  have  somebody  in  on  a  negotia- 
tion unless  he  knows  all  of  the  strategy  that 


went  into  it.  And  it  raises  the  issue  of  what 
happens  if  there  is  not  complete  agreement 
as  to  tactics. 

In  foreign  policy,  unless  you  have  an  over- 
all design,  your  behavior  grows  random.  It 
is  as  if,  when  you  are  playing  chess,  a  group 
of  kibitzers  keeps  making  moves  for  you. 
They  may  be  better  chess  players  than  you 
are,  but  they  cannot  possibly  get  a  coherent 
game  developed.  Especially  if,  at  the  same 
time,  you  have  to  explain  each  of  your  moves 
publicly  so  that  your  opponent  can  hear  it. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  solution  is. 
I  know  I  am  spending  over  half  of  my  time 
now  before  congressional  committees.  And 
that,  too,  is  getting  to  be  a  problem  in  policy- 
making. I  spent  42  hours  in  testimony  and 
in  private  conversations  with  Congressmen 
in  a  three-week  period  on  the  Sinai  accord. 
That  is  a  lot  of  time,  and  it  is  in  addition  to 
the  normal  congressional  contacts. 

Q.  You  talk  about  kibitzers.  Isn't  that  part 
of  an  open  democracy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  parlia- 
ment in  the  world  that  has  the  access  to 
policymaking  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has — not  in  Britain,  not  in 
France,  not  in  any  of  the  democracies.  The 
key  decisions  have  to  be  subjected  to  con- 
gressional approval.  The  democratic  process 
involves  an  approval  [by  Congress]  of  the 
general  direction  in  which  a  country  is  going 
as  well  as  of  specific  individual  steps.  But  to 
attempt  to  subject  every  single  decision  to 
individual  approval  will  lead  to  the  fragmen- 
tation of  all  effort  and  will  finally  lead  to 
chaos  and  no  national  policy. 

Q.  In  an  article  in  the  Public  Interest,  U.N. 
Ambassador  Daniel  Moynihan  wrote  that 
"liberal  democracy  on  the  American  model 
tends  to  the  condition  of  monarchy  in  the 
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19th  century:  a  holdover  form  of  govern- 
ment, one  which  persists  in  isolated  or  pecu- 
liar places  here  and  there,  but  which  has 
simply  no  relevance  to  the  future.  It  is  where 
the  world  was,  not  where  it  is  going." 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  agree  at  all. 
Where  the  world  is  going  depends  impor- 
tantly on  the  United  States. 

In  the  1950's  every  new  country  wanted  to 
be  democratic  because  we  were  impressive 
or  looked  impressive,  powerful,  and  purpose- 
ful. In  the  1970's,  after  all  we  have  gone 
through,  that  condition  no  longer  exists.  This 
is  not  an  inevitable  result.  It  may  well  be 
that  democracy  is  not  going  to  make  it.  But 
if  democracy  isn't  going  to  make  it,  this  is 
going  to  mean  such  a  monumental  change 
in  the  American  perception  of  the  world  and 
of  itself  that  it  will  have  the  profoundest 
consequences  within  America  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Democracy  in  the  19th  century  was  an 
essentially  aristocratic  phenomenon.  You  had 
limited  ruling  groups  in  most  countries.  This 
was  not  true  of  the  United  States,  although 
we  did  have  restricted  franchises.  And  you 
had,  above  all,  a  doctrine  of  limited  govern- 
ment and  relatively  simple  issues.  Now  the 
government  is  involved  in  every  aspect  of 
life.  The  issues  become  unbelievably  complex. 

Another  problem  is  that  in  almost  every 
democratic  country  so  much  energy  is  ab- 
sorbed in  getting  into  office  that  leaders  are 
not  always  as  well  prepared  as  they  could 
be  and  have  to  learn  their  job  by  doing  it. 

All  of  this  has  created  a  crisis  of  leader- 
ship in  many  democratic  countries.  But  it  is 
a  crisis  that  we  must  solve. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  are  better  off  than 
European  countries  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Far  better.  The  Amer- 
ican body  politic  is  basically  healthy.  Our 
people  are  confident.  They  want  to  believe 
in  their  government.  There  is  not  the  funda- 
mental division  you  have  in  many  foreign 
countries.  Too  often,  the  Communist  vote  re- 
flects the  fact  that  a  significant  segment  of 
the  population  has  opted  out  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  has  lost  confidence  in  their 
government. 


Q.  Do  the  totalitarian  countries  have  an 
advantage  over  us? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They  are  at  an  ad- 
vantage over  us  with  respect  to  any  one 
decision  they  may  want  to  make.  However, 
they  face  a  problem  of  initiative  and  crea- 
tivity. Moreover,  the  quality  of  leadership  in 
most  totalitarian  countries  is  worse,  because 
they  have  a  problem  of  how  to  replace 
leaders  at  the  very  top  and  how  to  rotate 
leaders  at  middle  levels. 

The  Communist  appeal  in  the  Third  World 
is  not  due  to  their  own  merit.  Nondemocratic 
forms  are  gaining.  Much  of  the  world  has  its 
origin  in  some  form  of  revolution.  On  the 
whole,  revolutionaries  don't  make  revolution 
in  order  to  give  up  power  after  they  have 
seized  it.  Therefore,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  totalitar- 
ianism simply  because  the  generation  that 
seized  power  did  not  go  through  all  that 
suffering  in  order  to  yield  it.  Our  revolution 
was  very  peculiar,  [since]  it  was  made  by 
people  who  knew  who  they  were  to  begin 
with,  and  who  thought  they  were  carrying 
out  an  existing  tradition. 

Q.  Could  we  tolerate  Communists  in  the 
government  of  Italy  or  in  France? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  you  deal  with  a 
modern  complicated  democratic  state,  like 
Italy  and  France,  it  is  not  directly  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it.  It  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  governments  concerned  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  alienation  from  government  can- 
not be  remedied  primarily  by  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  insofar  as  we  can,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Western  democracies  to  re- 
capture the  sense  that  they  can  control  their 
own  destiny — that  they  are  not  subject  to 
blind  economic  forces  that  sweep  across,  that 
produce  unemployment,  that  produce  infla- 
tion. This  is  the  reasoning  behind  the  planned 
summit  meeting  in  November. 

Q.  Hotv  do  you  think  detente  is  perceived 
by  the  American  public? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  detente  debate 
suffers  from  a  number  of  misconceptions  and 
oversimplifications.  One  is  that  detente  is  a 
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favor  we  grant  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that 
we  can  withhold  it  as  a  punishment.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out  a 
foreign  policy  geared  to  the  realities  of  the 
period.  One,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  nu- 
clear superpower,  whose  military  potential 
cannot  be  effectively  wiped  out  in  a  surprise 
attack,  any  more  than  ours  can.  This  being 
the  case,  any  war  between  us  will  involve 
colossal,  indeed  catastrophic,  damage. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  no  longer  pre- 
dominant, though  it  is  still  probably  the 
strongest  nation. 

Third,  the  prevention  of  Soviet  expansion, 
which  remains  a  primary  objective  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  has  to  be  carried  out  in  a  more 
complicated  way  than  in  the  1940's  and 
1950's. 

Fourth,  the  world  is  no  longer  monolithic. 
It  is  not  one  in  which  we  can  give  orders  or 
in  which  we  can  dominate  a  Western  group 
and  the  Soviets  dominate  an  Eastern  group. 

And  fifth,  we  have  to  consider  what  this 
country  has  gone  through  with  Viet-Nam, 
Watergate,  and  the  attendant  congressional 
restrictions.  For  us  to  run  the  risks  of  a 
confrontation  that  will  be  considered  by  our 
people  as  unnecessary  is  to  invite  massive 
foreign  policy  defeats. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  we  are  carrying 
out  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  put  us  in  the 
best  position  to  resist  Soviet  pressures  and 
in  the  best  position  to  exploit  possibilities  of 
positive  development  in  Soviet  policies.  Now, 
however,  the  debate  gets  carried  on  as  if  we 
are  giving  away  things  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Where  has  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  uni- 
lateral gain? 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  because  of 
detente  we  gave  the  Russians  too  generous 
terms  in  the  1972  wheat  deal  and  that  at 
Helsinki  we  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
ratify  its  dominant  position  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  wheat  deal  is 
generally  recognized  today  as  a  bureaucratic 
mistake.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  detente. 
In  1972  the  decision  was  made  to  sell  them 
wheat  because  it  was  considered  a  good  thing 
for  our  farmers.   And   for   that   reason,   it 


wasn't  watched  sufficiently  at  the  political 
level.  That  was  a  mistake,  but  it  was  not  a 
mistake  of  detente. 

The  so-called  Helsinki  issue  has  to  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  the  evolution  of  East-West 
relationships.  We  used  it  as  an  incentive  to 
get  a  Berlin  Agreement  and  the  start  of 
mutual  balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe 
by  refusing  to  agree  to  a  European  Security 
Conference  until  after  a  Berlin  Agreement. 
And  that  in  turn  quieted  down  an  explosive 
situation,  we  hope  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

With  respect  to  the  frontiers,  Helsinki 
ratified  nothing  that  had  not  been  ratified 
before  at  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  in  the  peace 
treaties.  The  Soviet  political  position  in  East- 
ern Europe  depends  on  military  predomi- 
nance and  on  history  since  1950,  which  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
tolerate  a  breakaway  from  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  that  the  West  would  not  inter- 
vene if  the  Soviet  Union  asserted  itself  mili- 
tarily. 

Q.  If  we  don't  have  a  SALT  agreement  this 
year  or  early  next  year,  would  that  basically 
change  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  want  to  give 
a  specific  deadline  for  the  SALT  agreement. 
But  if  the  SALT  negotiation  should  fail,  both 
sides  will  be  forced  to  build  their  strategic 
forces  in  anticipation  of  what  the  other  side 
might  do. 

In  our  case  it  would  mean  that  rather  than 
the  Soviet  Union  reducing  their  strategic 
forces  from  the  approximately  2,600  units 
they  have  now  to  2,400,  we  would  have  to 
calculate  that  they  will  stay  at  2,600 — or 
maybe  go  on  beyond  that.  To  match  this 
would  involve  a  significant  increase  in  our 
strategic  defense  budget.  That,  in  turn,  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  an  increased 
danger.  So  the  rhetoric  of  both  sides  will  be- 
come more  confrontational,  and  I  would  think 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  substantial  chilling 
in  the  relationship — if  not  to  a  return  of  the 
cold  war. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  basic  difference  between 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  on 
our  SALT  negotiating  position? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  If  there  is  a  basic 
difference,  I  know  about  it  only  from  the 
newspapers.  The  last  position  that  was  given 
to  Foreign  Minister  [Andrei  A.]  Gromyko 
was  jointly  worked  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  myself.  It  was  then  approved 
by  the  President.  If  there  should  be  a  dis- 
agreement— and  the  disagreement  is  always 
much  more  in  the  press  than  in  reality — 
then  it  will  be  settled  by  the  President. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  there  will  be  an 
agreement  this  year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It's  now  getting 
rather  late  in  the  year.  It  would  take  about 
six  to  eight  weeks,  even  after  an  agreement 
in  principle,  to  work  out  all  the  technical  de- 
tails. So  it  may  slip  beyond  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  Brezhnev  [Leo- 
nid I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union]  to  come  to  the  United 
States  before  a  SALT  agreement  is  worked 
out? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  think  it's 
unlikely.  I  think  his  visit  would  be  tied  to  a 
SALT  agreement. 

Q.  Do  you  agree — as  the  Chinese  have 
charged — that  the  danger  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  increasing? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  see  the 
danger  of  war  increasing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  that  in  the  next  decade,  as 
Soviet  power  grows — and  it  will  grow  not  as 
a  result  of  detente,  but  as  a  result  of  technol- 
ogy and  economic  development — the  tempta- 
tion to  achieve  political  positions  commen- 
surate with  that  power  may  also  grow.  And 
in  that  sense  there  could  be  a  danger  of  in- 
creased conflicts  if  we  do  not,  prior  to  that 
event,  regulate  our  relationships  in  some 
manner,  and  if  we  fail  to  keep  up  our  de- 
fenses. 

Q.  Would  it  be  in  our  strategic  interest  if 


there  was  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  ana 
China  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  We  are  not  stim- 
ulating the  rivalry;  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
encourage  that  conflict.  It  exists;  it  is  a  fact 
of  political  life.  It  is  not  anything  in  which 
we  can  ourselves  get  involved.  But  a  war 
between  those  two  countries  would  be  un- 
fortunate. We're  trying  to  improve  relations 
with  both  [countries] .  Of  course,  each  might 
prefer  it  if  we  did  not  have  a  relationship 
with  the  other.  For  our  purposes,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  relationship  with  both. 

Q.  Why  should  the  President  go  to  China 
this  year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President  is  go- 
ing because  the  essence  of  our  relationship 
with  China  depends  on  a  mutual  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  perceptions  of  the  world. 
That  requires  a  periodic  exchange  [of  views] , 
at  the  highest  level.  There  hasn't  been  a 
meeting  between  the  top  Chinese  leaders  and 
an  American  President  for  nearly  four  years. 
In  a  relationship  in  which  so  much  depends 
on  intangibles,  an  occasional  meeting  is  quite 
important.  [The  trip]  will  certainly  not  be 
just  ceremonial. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  question  of  normali- 
zation of  relations — short  of  our  breaking  of 
relations  with  Taiwan — to  be  resolved? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  issue  will  cer- 
tainly come  up,  and  we'll  discuss  it  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Shanghai  communique,  which 
provides  that  the  purpose  of  our  contacts  is 
to  achieve  full  normalization.  We  don't  have 
a  timetable  right  now.  [As  for  the  Chinese] 
well,  they've  stated  publicly  that  they're 
patient. 

Q.  There  have  been  reports  that  you  will 
make  a  visit  to  Israel  and  Syria  in  December. 
Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Absolutely  not.  Short 
of  some  crisis  that  I  now  don't  see,  I  don't 
believe  that  I  will  visit  Israel  and  Syria  at 
that  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  feel  that  there  will  be  a  major 
reassessment  of  American  commitment  to 
Israel — and  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  in  general — when  the  aid  appropria- 
tions are  presented  to  Congress? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  aid  discussions 
take  on  a  very  curious  form.  The  impression 
has  been  created  that  the  aid  requests  for 
Israel  and  Egypt  are  caused  by  the  Sinai 
agreement.  Indeed,  I  saw  it  in  your  magazine 
that  "Kissinger  promised  them  certain 
things."  The  fact  is  that  before  the  agree- 
ment the  Israelis  asked  for  $2.6  billion  and 
were  confident  enough  of  getting  it  that  they 
put  it  into  their  budget  as  a  public  figure. 
Seventy-six  Senators  urged  us  to  meet  that 
request. 

Last  year  Israel  received  $3  billion  of 
emergency  and  regular  aid,  and  a  substantial 
sum  for  Israel  has  been  in  every  budget  for 
the  last  15  years.  Similarly,  we  had  allocated 
a  certain  amount  for  Egypt  prior  to  the 
agreement.  Aid  levels  were  never  discussed 
with  Egypt  during  the  agreement.  We  set  the 
levels  unilaterally  after  the  agreement  was 
completed.  Aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt  reflects 
our  own  interests;  it  is  not  a  payment  for 
the  agreement. 

Q.  What  about  a  reassessment  in  terms  of 
our  own  domestic  priorities — for  example, 
the  problems  in  Neiv  York? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  This  is  not  a  fair 
choice ;  because  if  you  sacrifice  an  ally  abroad, 
even  if  it  has  no  immediate  consequences,  the 
long-term  consequences  in  terms  of  your  in- 
ternational position  are  very  severe.  We  must 
overcome  the  idea  that  when  we  deal  with 
foreign  governments  it  is  a  favor  that  we  do 
them,  that  we  can  withdraw  without  penalty 
to  ourselves.  If  we  have  a  close  relationship 
with  a  foreign  government,  it  must  be  be- 
cause we  believe  that  we  have  permanent 
interests.  If  we  don't,  then  that  relationship 
is  in  trouble.  But  if  we  do  have  permanent 
interests,  then  we  cannot  choose  between 
New  York  and,  say,  Israel. 


Q.  There's  been  considerable  questioning 
and  criticism — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  it's  criticism,  it  was 
unfair.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  — about  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  speak  out  for  trial  by  jury  and  the  rights 
of  the  accused  in  the  case  of  the  summary 
execution  of  Basques  and  leftist  terrorists  in 
Spain.  Why  was  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  have  the  im- 
pression that  trial  by  jury  is  part  of  the 
Spanish  legal  tradition.  Trial  by  jury  isn't 
the  case  in  France  and  Germany.  It's  not 
the  case  in  any  country  that  has  the  Napo- 
leonic Code  or  the  Roman  law.  Trial  by  jury 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  concept  that  exists  only 
in  countries  within  the  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence. 

We  did  not  take  an  official  position  on  the 
legal  proceedings  that  were  carried  out  in 
Spain,  and  I  don't  think  that  was  the  objec- 
tion of  many  of  the  Europeans.  Rather  it  was 
a  rallying  point  for  a  historical  resentment 
of  Franco  Spain,  which  is  rooted  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  The  rela- 
tionship between  Spain  and  the  West — bring- 
ing Spain  back  to  the  West — is  one  of  the 
critical  problems  of  our  foreign  policy  over 
the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  top-priority  items  in  for- 
eign policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  foreign  policy 
there  are  always  periods  of  innovation  and 
then  there  are  periods  of  consolidation.  We 
went  through  a  period  of  innovation  with 
respect  to  the  Communist  countries  between 
'71  and  '73.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
consolidating  this.  We  then  went  through  a 
period  of  innovation  in  our  relations  with 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  in  the  period  of 
'73  and  '75.  This  is  still  going  on.  Although 
it  has  not  been,  in  my  view,  adequately  noted, 
I  think  our  relationship  with  the  industrial 
democracies  is  better  and  more  creative  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  late  1940's. 
The   things   that  were   considered   very  ad- 
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vanced  in  '73,  when  I  put  forward  the  Year 
of  Europe,  are  now  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  At  that  time  when  we  proposed  that 
economic  policies  should  be  coordinated,  this 
was  rejected.  Today  it  is  made  as  a  demand. 
This  is  a  period  I  would  put  in  the  middle  of 
its  creative  phase. 

Then  we  have  the  relationship  with  the 
new  countries  in  which  we  have  just  begun 
the  process  of  construction  with  the  seventh 
special  session. 

Those  are  the  three  areas  which  are  in 
various  states  of  evolution.  Of  course,  you 
have  critical  problems  like  the  Middle  East, 
which  must,  in  my  view,  in  the  next  three 
to  five  years  make  a  substantial  advance  to- 
ward peace — or  maybe  achieve  peace. 

One  of  the  things  we've  often  discussed  is 
the  vitality  of  Western  institutions  in  the 
period  of  change.  This  is  perhaps  our  deep- 
est problem,  to  which  a  foreign  policy  maker 
can  contribute  by  performance  but  not  di- 
rectly. 

Q.  Last  week  you  met  with  the  Portuguese 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  Administration  has 
put  forward  to  Congress  the  proposal  for  $85 
million  in  aid.  How  do  you  now  feel  about  the 
survival  of  pluralist  democracy  in  Portugal? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  position  has  been 
that  without  a  systematic  effort  to  encourage 
the  pluralistic  forces  in  Portugal,  they  would 
be  defeated.  For  a  while  there  was  a  dis- 
agreement between  us  and  the  West  Euro- 
peans, who  thought  that  the  forces  of  the 
government  that  was  in  office  earlier  this  year 
would  over  a  period  of  time  produce  plural- 
ism. I  was  skeptical  about  this.  During  the 
summer  the  West  Europeans  came  to  the 
same  conclusions  we  had  earlier  reached ; 
namely,  that  pluralism  had  to  be  actively  en- 
couraged. And  that  has  always  been  my  posi- 
tion. I  think  it  is  still  a  very  precarious  situ- 
ation in  Portugal,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
not  clear.  Recent  trends  are  more  encourag- 
ing. 

Q.  In  your  U.N.  speech  you  suggested  a 
conference  between  the  concerned  powers 
about  the  future  of  North  and  South  Korea. 


That  was  rejected  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
North  Koreans. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes,  but  I'm  not  sure 
that  is  absolutely  their  last  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. Even  if  there  is  no  formal  conference, 
we  can  have  exchanges  of  views.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  North  Korea  as  such.  What  we 
don't  want  to  do  is  have  bilateral  talks  with 
North  Korea  to  the  exclusion  of  South  Ko- 
rea. We  don't  want  to  have  South  Korea 
maneuvered  into  the  position  of  an  interna- 
tional pariah  while  we  settle  the  future  of 
North  Korea  in  negotiations  with  other 
countries.  We  would  be  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  any  negotiations  or  in  any  conference 
whose  composition  was  reasonably  balanced 
that  included  South  Korea.  Similarly,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  People's  Republic  were 
prepared  to  recognize  South  Korea,  we  would 
be  prepared  to  recognize  North  Korea. 

Q.  In  1961  in  "A  World  Restored,"  you 
wrote  that  "statesmen  often  share  the  fate  of 
prophets" — that  they're  without  honor  in 
their  own  country.  Do  you  feel  that  you're 
suffering  this  fate? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  lead  time 
for  prophecy  has  shortened.  I  think  in  the 
country  there's  a  general  feeling  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  reasonably  effective.  Some 
of  the  criticism  is  the  natural  result  of  an 
election  year.  Some  of  it  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  having  been  in  office  for 
seven  years,  in  which  you  accumulate  a  lot 
of  mortgages  on  yourself. 

Inevitably,  after  one  is  out  of  office,  one's 
policies  will  be  seen  in  clearer  perspective, 
because  then  the  alternatives  will  have  to  be 
tried  or  rejected  by  somebody  else.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  criticism  does  not  go  to  the 
central  core  of  the  policy  and,  therefore,  I 
believe  the  central  core  of  the  policy  will  be 
carried  on  after  I  leave  office — even  if  an- 
other Administration  succeeds  us. 

Q.  It  sounds  like  you'll  stay,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's elected. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Don't  scare  me  like 
that.  I'd  lose  at  least  my  dog,  and  probably 
my  wife.  [Laughter.] 
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United  Nations  Day,  1975 

Following  are  texts  of  a  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  made  at  the  U.N.  Day  con- 
cert at  Washington  on  October  25,  his  toast 
at  a  U.N.  Day  dinner  later  that  evening,  and 
a  proclamation  signed  by  President  Ford  on 
October  IS. 


STATEMENT  AT  U.N.  DAY  CONCERT 

Press    release    542    dated    October    25 

Excellencies,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  This  30th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  cannot  be  simply  an  occasion 
for  celebration;  it  must  be  a  moment  of  re- 
dedication.  Those  of  us  who  value  this  insti- 
tution as  indispensable  must  help  it  meet  its 
challenges — as  we  have  done  successfully  in 
the  past. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
taught  the  world  many  new  lessons:  the  les- 
sons that  our  economic  fortunes  are  interde- 
pendent, that  the  problems  of  global  peace 
and  security  are  indivisible,  that  concerns  for 
human  rights  transcend  international  bound- 
aries. This  recognition  of  the  collective  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race  could  mark  the  begin- 
nings of  what  dreamers  have  dreamt  for  ages 
— the  emergence  of  a  true  global  community. 
For  the  United  Nations,  this  could  perhaps  be 
the  era  of  its  greatest  achievements. 

But  recent  history  has  also  seen  other 
trends :  the  formation  of  new  blocs,  attempts 
at  economic  warfare,  and  ideological  intoler- 
ance. Sadly,  we  have  seen  these  also  reflected 
in  the  United  Nations  in  practices  and  actions 
that  threaten  the  U.N.'s  role  as  an  instru- 
ment of  conciliation.  This  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  expectations  of  the  American 
people  when  the  organization  was  founded ;  it 
cannot  continue  without  a  price  being  paid. 

We  in  this  hall  are  dedicated  to  seek  to 
preserve  this  institution.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, in  the  face  of  all  the  frustrations  and 
challenges  that  the  organization  has  con- 
fronted in  30  years,  that  the  United  Nations 
reflects  and,  indeed,  embodies  all  our  hopes. 
If  nations  can  learn  to  act  in  concert  and  with 


responsibility  and  in  awareness  of  our  com- 
mon future,  this,  too,  will  be  reflected  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Therefore  nothing  is  more  welcome  than 
this  commitment  of  faith  by  those  of  you 
here.  Nothing  is  more  needed  than  this  readi- 
ness to  persevere  to  bring  the  goals  of  the 
United  Nations  to  reality. 

The  great  orchestra  and  great  music  we 
are  about  to  hear  should  recall  to  us  that  man 
is  not  a  creature  of  circumstance  or  of  de- 
spair. Man  is  driven  and  ennobled  by  his 
dreams.  Let  us  make  the  next  30  years  of  the 
United  Nations  the  era  of  its  fulfillment. 


TOAST  AT  U.N.  DAY  DINNER 

Press   release   543   dated   October   25 

Excellencies,  honored  guests,  and  friends: 
We  are  gathered  here,  as  every  year,  in  trib- 
ute to  the  United  Nations.  We  celebrate  the 
30th  anniversary  of  its  existence.  But  unlike 
every  year,  we  meet  now  at  a  time  of  testing 
for  this  vital  institution. 

The  birth  of  the  United  Nations  at  San 
Francisco  30  years  ago  was  a  moment  of 
hope.  It  was  a  time  when  men  and  women  of 
good  will  and  good  sense,  sickened  by  war, 
depression,  and  persecution,  seized  upon  a 
precious  moment  of  international  consensus 
and  sketched  out  a  vision  of  a  better  future. 

Statesmen  had  tried  a  quarter  century 
earlier  to  build  a  new  world  order  and  a  last- 
ing peace;  that  first  effort  had  failed  almost 
totally.  Yet  there  could  have  been  no  better 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  man  than 
the  effort  of  a  new  generation  of  statesmen 
to  embrace  the  same  ideals  and  to  found  a 
new  world  organization — hoping  this  time 
for  a  different  outcome,  convinced  that  no 
other  course  gave  any  real  hope  to  humanity. 

Another  generation  now  separates  us  from 
those  events.  On  this  anniversary  we  may 
appropriately  ask  how  much  those  renewed 
hopes  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 

The  answer  surely  is  that  we  have  not 
done  so  badly.  After  20  years  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  whole  of  the  world  was  again 
at  war.  After  30  years  of  the  United  Nations, 
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we  find  ourselves  at  one  of  the  rarest  mo- 
ments of  modern  international  history — a 
moment  when  in  all  the  world  not  one  state 
is  engaged  in  hostilities  with  another.  In  this 
tragic  century,  such  moments  are  precious 
indeed. 

And  it  is  not  simply  a  peace  of  exhaustion. 
There  has  been  a  genuine  diminution  of  di- 
rect conflict  among  the  great  powers ;  there 
have  been  solutions  to  chronic  problems ;  and 
there  exist  the  elements  for  a  balanced  and 
secure  international  structure.  In  30  years 
there  have  been  wars,  but  no  world  war. 
There  has  been  more  than  enough  economic 
disorder,  but  no  world  depression — and  in- 
deed, a  long-term  trend  of  growth  and  strong 
institutions  of  international  cooperation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  organization 
we  honor  tonight  has  played  a  central  part 
in  this  positive  evolution.  And  such  a  past 
promises  a  hopeful  future. 

This  promise  was  never  more  in  evidence 
than  at  the  recent  seventh  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Septem- 
ber to  answer  the  global  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  disparities  of  wealth 
and  well-being  to  which  we  addressed  our 
concern  were  hardly  new ;  what  was  new  was 
that  the  nations  of  the  world,  great  and 
small,  escaped  the  pointless  and  destructive 
exercise  which  had  absorbed  so  much  energy 
in  international  institutions  in  years  past. 
For  once  there  was  peace  in  the  world,  and 
for  once  there  was  an  appreciation  of  our 
common  stake  in  the  advance  of  the  global 
economy  and  of  all  its  participants.  The 
unanimous  agreement  with  which  that  ses- 
sion closed,  to  which  the  United  States  made 
a  major  contribution,  may  have  moved  us  a 
step  closer  toward  the  goals  of  economic 
progress  and  economic  justice. 

Just  last  week  the  Security  Council  made 
another  important  contribution  to  strength- 
ening world  peace  by  extending  UNEF 
[United  Nations  Emergency  Force]  one  year 
and  by  entrusting  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim  with  the  urgent  task  of  promoting  a 
settlement  of  the  Spanish  Sahara  dispute. 

These  are  demonstrations  of  the  potential 
of  the  United  Nations.  And  it  is  those  areas 
of  international  endeavor  that  increasingly 


define  what  the  modern  age  of  international 
relations  is  all  about.  For  the  United  Nations, 
this  could  perhaps  be  the  era  of  its  greatest 
achievement. 

But  if  that  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
same  spirit  of  mutual  respect  that  marked 
that  session  must  govern  the  conduct  of 
states. 

We  have  seen  a  disturbing  contrary  trend 
— ideological  intolerance,  procedural  abuses, 
bloc  majorities,  one-sided  voting — resulting 
in  a  one-way  morality  that  clearly  under- 
mines the  U.N.'s  role  as  an  instrument  of 
conciliation.  The  resolution  naming  Zionism 
as  a  form  of  racism  is  an  example ;  it  under- 
mines the  U.N.'s  necessary  and  valuable 
campaign  against  racial  discrimination,  and 
it  threatens  the  U.N.'s  capacity  as  mediator 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  will  work  to  defeat 
its  passage  by  the  General  Assembly;  we 
call  on  all  nations  to  reconcile  their  vote 
with  universal  moral  principles. 

The  U.N.  Charter  sets  a  standard  for  inter- 
national cooperation.  Implicit  in  it  are  basic 
truths : 

— That  diversity  of  principles  and  beliefs 
must  be  respected; 

— That  disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  fair 
and  peaceful  means; 

— That  international  decisions  must  recog- 
nize the  interests  of  all  those  involved,  so 
that  all  will  have  a  stake  in  their  observance ; 

— That  practical  agreements,  not  rhetoric, 
are  the  only  way  to  lasting  progress ;  and 

— That  mutuality  of  benefit  is  essential  to 
sustained  cooperation. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  Americans  review  our  nation's  past 
in  this  Bicentennial  period,  we  are  reminded 
anew  that  unity  can  be  fashioned  from  the 
diversity  of  peoples  and  yet  preserve  it.  The 
divisions  of  history,  interest,  and  values 
which  mark  the  international  arena  do  not 
prevent  cooperative  action.  Indeed,  our  times 
make  it  imperative.  For  in  today's  world, 
military  conflict  on  any  scale  ultimately  can 
endanger  the  survival  of  all ;  economic  war- 
fare, for  whatever  cause,  jeopardizes  the 
prosperity  of  all;  injustice,  wherever  it  oc- 
curs, diminishes  all  humanity. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  American 
people  want  to  see  the  United  Nations  fulfill 
the  vision  and  faith  of  its  founders.  After 
three  decades  of  challenge,  it  remains  our 
opportunity  for  a  better  future.  Its  success 
is  the  world's  success;  its  failure  is  the 
world's  failure.  Let  us  build  on  what  it  has 
achieved,  and  let  us  correct  its  shortcomings. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the 
United  Nations  on  its  30th  anniversary. 

TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  4400  ' 

United  Nations  Day,  1975 

Each  year,  throughout  the  world,  nations  com- 
memorate October  24  as  United  Nations  Day.  This 
year  is  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Originally  with  51  nations  as  members,  the 
United  Nations  today  includes  141  nations,  thus 
membership  is  nearly  universal. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security.  Had  the 
work  of  the  organization  included  nothing  more  than 
its  efforts  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East — through 
truce  observers,  emergency  forces,  and  mediation 
services — it  would  have  justified  its  existence.  But 
its  record  of  achievement  is  far  greater,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  face  new  tasks  with  skill  and  imagination. 
Today,  the  United  Nations  is  adjusting  to  the  new 
realities  of  economic  interdependence.  At  the  Sev- 
enth Special  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  September  of  this  year,  great  progress 
was  made  toward  reaching  agreements  through 
which  the  interests  of  all  nations — less  developed  as 
well  as  developed — can  be  promoted  through  coopera- 
tive action.  In  the  field  of  economic  development,  as 
in  peacekeeping,  the  United  Nations  has  proved  its 
usefulness  to  all  its  members. 

The  United  Nations  also  has  accelerated  its  efforts 
to  stress  the  individual  rights  of  women  and  the 
need  to  use  their  talents  for  the  progress  of  society. 
By  its  designation  of  1975  as  "International  Women's 
Year"  the  United  Nations  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  women's  increasing  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  friendly  relations  among  the 
Nations  of  the  world. 

Many  important  tasks  are  still  before  the  United 
Nations.  These  include  agreements  on  Law  of  the 
Sea,  procedures  to  eliminate  torture  and  efforts  to 
control  debilitating  diseases.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
until  great  progress  has  been  made  in  these  and 
other  areas  of  international  concern. 
I  ask  the  American  people  to  look  at  the  United 


Nations  with  true  perspective — neither  exaggerating 
its  accomplishments  nor  ignoring  its  shortcomings, 
but  seeing  clearly  its  record  and  its  potential  for 
constructive  action  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  other  members. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate 
Friday,  October  24,  1975,  as  United  Nations  Day.  I 
urge  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  that  day 
with  community  programs  that  will  promote  the 
United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

I  have  appointed  H.  J.  Haynes  to  be  United  States 
National  Chairman  for  United  Nations  Day  and, 
through  him,  I  call  upon  State  and  local  officials  to 
encourage  citizens'  groups  and  all  agencies  of  com- 
munication to  engage  in  appropriate  observances  of 
United  Nations  Day  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  interested  organizations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
two  hundredth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


U.S.  and  New  Zealand  Hold 
Economic  Consultations 

Joint  Communique  1 

The  Fifth  United  States/New  Zealand  Bi- 
lateral Economic  Consultations  were  held  in 
Washington  on  Monday,  September  15,  and 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1975.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  agreed  in  1969 
that  such  consultations  should  be  held  on  a 
regular  basis  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
senior  economic  policy  officials  of  both  coun- 
tries to  exchange  views  on  major  issues  in  an 
informal  atmosphere.  The  last  meeting  was 
held  in  Wellington  in  February,  1974. 

The  discussions  were  cordial  and  useful  to 
both  sides.  They  covered  items  of  mutual  in- 
terest in  international  economic  policy  and 
bilateral  economic  and  commercial  relations. 
Among  the  items  discussed  were  progress  to- 
ward resuming  the  producer-consumer  dia- 
logue, particularly  concerning  energy  and 
commodities,  world  food  programs  and  poli- 
cies, the  view  of  both  nations  on  cooperation 
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with  developing  countries  and  on  the  Seventh 
Special  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  progress  of  GATT  MTN 
negotiations  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  multilateral  trade  negotiations] 
toward  further  liberalization  of  world  trade, 
and  some  bilateral  trade  issues. 

Regarding  energy  issues,  the  American 
delegation  reviewed  the  United  States  posi- 
tion favoring  an  early  reconvening  of  the 
Preparatory  meeting  to  prepare  for  a  multi- 
lateral dialogue  with  the  oil-producing  and 
developing  countries  on  the  broad  range  of 
economic  issues  we  now  face.  The  New  Zea- 
land delegation  referred  to  the  decision  by 
New  Zealand  to  join  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency,  and  expressed  its  hope  that  the 
agreement  which  has  emerged  to  resume  tho 
dialogue  will  lead  to  greater  stability  of  oil 
prices  and  supply. 

During  a  discussion  of  commodity  policy, 
the  United  States  representatives  referred 
to  Secretary  Kissinger's  statement  to  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  September 
1  recognizing  the  serious  problems  for  de- 
veloping countries  caused  by  fluctuations  in 
commodity  export  earnings,  and  outlining 
specific  proposals  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  support  to  help  solve  this  problem.  The 
United  States  delegation  expressed  its  hope 
that  constructive  measures  will  emerge  from 
the  discussions  and  from  consideration  of 
these  proposals. 

The  New  Zealand  delegation  expressed  its 
support  for  the  United  States  proposals  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  compensatory 
financing  facilities  of  the  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund] ,  supplemented  from  the  pro- 
posed Trust  Fund,  to  be  made  available  for 
developing  countries.  The  New  Zealand  dele- 
gation urged  that  IMF  compensatory  financ- 
ing should  continue  to  provide  access  for 
countries  which  are  heavily  dependent  on 
primary  products  for  their  export  earnings 
and  which  have  made  use  of  the  facility  in 
the  past.  The  United  States  side  expressed 
its  willingness  to  explore  in  the  IMF  arrange- 
ments which  would  address  this  concern  of 
the  New  Zealand  delegation. 


World  food  programs  were  discussed  and 
the  American  delegation  stated  that,  subject 
to  Congressional  authorization  and  sufficient 
support  from  other  donors,  the  United  States 
would  make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  new 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment. The  New  Zealand  representatives  said 
that  New  Zealand  was  a  joint  sponsor  of  the 
Fund  and  has  announced  its  intention  to 
make  a  contribution. 

Concerning  the  current  round  of  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  in  Geneva,  both 
countries  agreed  that  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  achieve  significant  liberalization  of 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  trade  during 
the  course  of  these  negotiations.  Both  sides 
stated  they  would  work  closely  with  each 
other  to  ensure  that  progress  is  made  in  the 
negotiations  on  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

Each  delegation  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  a  review  of  its  domestic  economy  and 
its  international  economic  policy.  The  New 
Zealand  delegation  stressed  the  urgent  need 
for  an  early  expansion  of  economic  activity 
in  industrial  countries  to  stimulate  inter- 
national trade.  The  United  States  delegation 
reported  on  the  course  of  the  recovery  in  the 
United  States  economy  which  has  been 
underway  since  the  second  quarter  of  1975. 

The  American  delegation  emphasized  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  strengthening  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  countries  in  the  East 
Asia  and  Pacific  region. 

The  major  bilateral  issues  discussed  were 
New  Zealand's  export  of  meat  to  the  United 
States,  the  market  for  New  Zealand  dairy 
products  in  the  United  States,  United  States 
import  duties  on  raw  wool  and  wool  yarn, 
and  the  application  of  New  Zealand's  import 
policy  to  some  products  of  interest  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  tobacco  and  poultry 
products. 

In  particular,  the  New  Zealand  delegation 
welcomed  the  recent  United  States  decision 
to  allocate  an  interim  shortfall  in  beef  im- 
ports, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  allocate  a  further  short- 
fall as  soon  as  possible.  The  American  dele- 
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gation  noted  its  intention  to  complete  an 
assessment  of  prospects  for  a  further  short- 
fall when  adequate  data  are  available. 

Both  sides  expressed  their  support  for  a 
general  liberalization  of  international  trade, 
and  agreed  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
would  consult  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible to  help  resolve  specific  bilateral  trade 
issues. 

Both  delegations  were  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  exchange  views.  The  consul- 
tations have  given  each  country's  representa- 
tives a  better  understanding  of  the  other's 
policies  and  objectives. 

The  New  Zealand  delegation  was  led  by 
Mr.  Noel  V.  Lough,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  included  Lloyd  White,  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Holden,  Minister  (Commercial),  New  Zea- 
land Embassy,  Washington,  Mr.  A.  K.  Robin- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  (Export  Services), 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Mr. 
Gerald  C.  Hensley,  Chief  of  Economic  Di- 
vision, Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Richard  F.  Nottage,  Counselor,  New  Zealand 
Embassy,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Stracy,  Counselor 
(Financial),  New  Zealand  Embassy,  and  Mr. 
William  E.  Dolan,  First  Secretary  (Com- 
mercial), New  Zealand  Embassy. 

The  United  States  delegation  was  led  by 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Boeker,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Finance  and 
Development,  and  included  Ambassador  Clay- 
ton Yeutter,  Deputy  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  Mr.  Maynard  W. 
Glitman,    Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    of 


State  for  International  Trade  Policy,  Mr. 
Lester  E.  Edmond,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  Mr.  F.  Lisle  Widman,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Investment  Affairs, 
Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Siegel, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  Commerce. 


U.S.  Makes  Contribution 
to  UNITAR 

USUN    press    release    102    dated    September    25 

Ambassador  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  September  25  a  check  in 
the  amount  of  $290,000.  This  check  repre- 
sents an  initial  and  partial  contribution 
from  the  United  States  to  the  U.N.  Institute 
for  Training  and  Research  for  1975. 

By  making  this  contribution,  the  U.S. 
Government  indicates  its  wish  that  UNI- 
TAR's  traditional  and  more  recent  functions 
continue  to  evolve  in  a  way  which  will  pro- 
vide benefits  to  the  U.N.  system  and  to  the 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  wishes  to 
urge  other  countries  who  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed in  proportion  to  their  resources  to 
join  it  in  providing  funds. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Military  Exports  to  Kuwait 
and  Other  Persian  Gulf  Nations 


Statement  by  Sidney  Sober 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  1 


My  statement  will  address,  first,  the  gen- 
eral policy  framework  for  our  military  ex- 
ports to  the  nations  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area ; 
second,  our  policy  toward  Kuwait  and  its 
relation  to  our  national  interest;  and  finally, 
the  specific  relationship  between  those  poli- 
cies and  our  current  or  proposed  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  programs  in  Kuwait. 

To  begin  with,  however,  I  want -to  express 
our  understanding  of  the  concerns  voiced  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  regarding  mili- 
tary sales  to  the  gulf  region.  Congressman 
[Lee  H.]  Hamilton's  statement,  in  introduc- 
ing his  resolution  on  the  sale  of  aircraft  mis- 
siles to  Kuwait,  indicated  that  that  resolution 
was  meant  to  bring  about  discussion  of  the 
broader  implications  of  that  sale.  We  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  discuss  those  issues. 
We  will  be  equally  pleased  to  continue  our 
discussion  of  other  aspects  of  our  relations 
with  the  states  of  the  area.  We  believe  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  selective  and  rational 
and  fits  within  a  broader  policy  framework 
which  supports  our  national  interest.  We 
welcome  the  chance  to  review  these  matters 
with  the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  an  area 
where  developments  affect  the  relationships 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Political  and  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations  on  Oct.  24.  The  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by 
the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


among,  and  the  policies  of,  major  world 
powers.  With  the  emergence  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  as  a  major  power  group,  the 
application  in  1973  of  the  oil  embargo,  and 
the  quintupling  of  oil  prices,  the  global  stra- 
tegic equation  has  been  affected  by  what 
happens  in  the  gulf.  The  increasing  world 
focus  on  the  gulf  has  been  marked  by  a  grow- 
ing Soviet  presence  in  the  larger  strategic 
region  of  which  the  gulf  is  a  part,  as  the 
Soviets  have  sought  to  increase  their  position 
and  military  presence  in  the  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen,  Somalia,  and  Iraq. 
Since  1967  and  particularly  since  the  October 
1973  war,  the  major  Arab  oil  producers  in 
the  peninsula-gulf  area  have  become  the 
principal  financial  support  for  the  Arab 
states  most  directly  involved  in  the  Middle 
East  conflict.  While  they  are  not  immediately 
part  of  the  process  of  reaching  a  Middle  East 
settlement,  their  views  are  very  important, 
and  their  leaders  are  regularly  consulted  by 
the  Arab  parties  to  the  negotiations  as  well 
as  by  the  Palestinians. 

Our  main  policy  objectives  for  the  gulf 
and  Arabian  Peninsula  region  have  been  con- 
sistent since  we  developed  a  comprehensive 
policy  framework  in  anticipation  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  special  British  role  in  the 
gulf  in  1971.  These  objectives  include: 

— Promotion  of  collective  security  and 
stability  in  the  region  by  encouragement  of 
indigenous  regional  cooperative  efforts  and 
orderly  economic  progress; 
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— Resolution  by  the  states  in  the  area, 
through  peaceful  means,  of  territorial  and 
other  disputes  between  them  and  widening 
the  channels  of  communication  between 
them; 

— Expansion  of  our  diplomatic,  cultural, 
technical,  commercial,  and  financial  presence 
and  activities;  and 

— With  greater  emphasis  since  1973, 

(a)  Continued  access  to  the  region's  oil 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  our  needs  and  those  of  our 
allies ; 

(b)  Employment  by  the  oil  exporters  of 
their  rapidly  growing  incomes  in  construc- 
tive ways  contributing  to  sound  economic  de- 
velopment and  supportive  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system. 

Military  exports  to  the  gulf  region  need  to 
be  viewed  in  the  broader  context  of  a  policy 
which  combines  important  political,  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  strategic  elements. 
Without  this  broader  framework,  military 
exports  would  make  little  sense;  within  that 
framework,  they  are  an  important  factor  in 
our  ability  to  maintain  close  and  productive 
relations  with  the  gulf  states  in  support  of 
major  U.S.  interests.  Those  states  view  their 
military  supply  relationship  with  us  as  part 
of  a  total  relationship  which  provides  im- 
portant mutual  benefits.  They  see  our  will- 
ingness to  consider  their  requests  to  us — as 
against  other  potential  suppliers — for  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  and  services, 
which  they  perceive  as  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary in  their  circumstances,  as  an  integral 
element  of  that  relationship. 

Criteria  for  Military  Export  Decisions 

The  Department  of  State  carefully  scruti- 
nizes military  export  proposals,  whether 
through  commercial  channels  or  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

We  do  so  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  not  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  no  policy  govern- 
ing such  exports,  but  for  precisely  the  oppo- 
site reasons :  the  continuous  evolution  of  mili- 
tary technology,  of  political  circumstances, 
and  of  the  strategic  equation  requires  care- 
ful evaluations  of  each  proposed  transaction 


in  the  light  of  our  policy  goals.  This  could 
not  be  done  by  seeking  to  apply  any  rigid, 
mechanistic  guidelines. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  phrase  "military  exports" 
does  not  equate  to  "arms  sales."  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  military  equipment  and  serv- 
ices exported  to  the  Persian  Gulf  states 
consists  not  of  weapons  or  arms,  but  of 
nonlethal  services  or  support  equipment.  Spe- 
cifically, in  dollar  terms,  approximately  40 
percent  of  total  U.S.  military  exports  con- 
sists of  weapons  systems,  weapons,  and 
ammunition.  The  remaining  60  percent  con- 
sists of  supporting  equipment  such  as  cargo 
aircraft,  tugs,  trucks,  and  radar  equipment 
(19  percent)  ;  of  supporting  services  such  as 
construction,  supply  operations,  training, 
and  technical  services  (24  percent)  ;  and  of 
spare  parts  (17  percent).  Few  of  the  items 
included  in  that  60  percent  raise  the  same 
questions  of  appropriateness  of  release,  im- 
pact on  balance  of  forces,  possible  unau- 
thorized transfer,  and  so  forth,  which  are  ad- 
dressed in  sales  of  arms  per  se.  Thus  the 
criteria  we  follow  are  mainly  applied  to  that 
portion  of  our  military  exports  whose  value 
constitutes  less  than  half  of  the  total  of  what 
is  generally  lumped  together  as  "arms  sales" ; 
i.e.,  the  sale  of  weapons,  weapons  systems, 
and  ammunition. 

No  criteria  apply  equally  to  our  examina- 
tion of  all  requests  for  military  equipment 
and  services,  but  some  of  the  most  common 
and  most  important  are  as  follows. 

1.  "Offensive"  and  "Defensive."  There  is 
no  purely  "offensive"  or  purely  "defensive" 
weapon.  An  offensive  strategy  will  embody 
defensive  phases,  and  vice  versa.  Neverthe- 
less, certain  weapons  are  inherently  more 
suitable  to  offensive  or  defensive  roles;  for 
example,  analysis  of  a  proposal  to  sell  tanks 
normally  needs  to  be  more  rigorous  than  a 
proposal  to  sell  antitank  missiles. 

2.  Foreign  Political  Impact.  The  mere  pos- 
session of  a  weapons  system  by  a  state,  how- 
ever justifiable  in  terms  of  legitimate  defense 
needs  and  intentions,  may  raise  the  fears  of 
neighboring  states  and  therefore  be  de- 
stabilizing. 

3.  Financial  Implications.  The  capacity  of 
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the  purchasing  state  to  finance  military  im- 
ports, given  its  overall  economic  situation 
and  requirements,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

4.  Absorptive  Capacity.  The  ability  of  the 
purchasing  state  to  use  proposed  military  im- 
ports effectively  within  its  overall  defense 
structure  is  a  factor. 

5.  Intended  Uses.  Given  the  domestic  and 
foreign  political  character  of  the  purchasing 
state,  the  Department  weighs  its  intentions 
in  requesting  the  weapons.  This  considera- 
tion also  involves  a  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  intention  and  ability  of  the  recipient 
nation  to  avoid  or  prevent  transfer  to  third 
countries  without  our  approval. 

6.  Security  Responsibilities.  Obviously,  the 
larger  states  in  the  gulf  bear  larger  regional 
security  burdens,  and  their  requests  are  con- 
sidered in  light  of  these  responsibilities. 

7.  Alternative  Sources.  The  possibility  of 
non-American  sources  of  military  weapons  is 
a  significant  consideration.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  competing  with  the  British  or 
the  French  or  the  Swedes  or  even  Communist 
countries  for  exports  or  for  the  benefits  of 
the  political  influence  and  presence  that  mili- 
tary exports  afford.  The  United  States  would 
welcome  sensible  regional  arms  limitation 
agreements  with  other  arms  suppliers  and 
purchasers,  both  Western  and  Communist, 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  agreements  the 
United  States  has  to  arrive  at  its  own  deci- 
sions in  the  light  of  prevailing  circumstances. 

8.  American  Productive  Capacity.  To  the 
extent  that  increased  volume  of  production 
resulting  from  foreign  requests  lowers  the 
per-unit  cost  of  weapons  in  U.S.  inventories, 
our  own  military  needs  are  better  served. 
However,  our  productive  capacity  often 
places  serious  constraints  on  our  ability  to 
respond  to  foreign  military  requests  in  a 
time  frame  acceptable  to  recipient  govern- 
ments because  of  the  need  to  give  priority 
to  our  defense  needs. 

9.  Arms  Escalation.  It  is  important  and 
necessary  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  or 
discourage  an  arms  race  by  potential  ad- 
versary nations  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

10.  Effect  on  Overall  U.S.  Interests.  The 


political  impact  of  a  refusal  on  our  part  to 
export  military  equipment  or  services  must 
be  weighed  in  terms  of  our  total  relationship 
with  the  country  concerned  and  our  broader 
interests  in  the  area. 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  Kuwait 

It  has  been  our  policy  since  Kuwait  be- 
came independent  in  1961  to  encourage  a 
close  and  cooperative  relationship  with  that 
nation. 

Politically,  that  policy  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  United  States  because  of  Kuwait's 
support  of  moderate  Arab  regimes,  but  the 
political  benefit  has  been  moderated  by  the 
fact  that  Kuwait  also  maintains  relations 
with  the  more  radical  states  in  the  Arab 
world  and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  a  necessity,  in  Kuwait's  view, 
as  we  understand  it,  because  its  small  size 
and  the  relatively  large  number  of  Pales- 
tinians among  its  population  make  it  vulner- 
able to  political  pressure.  Kuwait  maintains 
relations  with  most  nations  and  seeks  to  bal- 
ance its  responses  to  political  pressure  from 
one  on  another  of  them.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Kuwait  inevitably  finds  itself  at  odds 
with  the  United  States  from  time  to  time ;  by 
the  same  token,  it  occasionally  finds  itself  at 
odds  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  so-called 
Third  World  or  its  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  partners  or 
the  United  Kingdom  or  Japan. 

Kuwait's  leaders  appear  to  believe  that  it 
can  best  remain  viable  by  maintaining  its 
independence  and  at  the  same  time  remaining 
a  loyal  and  active  participant  in  Arab  causes. 
We  in  turn  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
find  areas  of  political  cooperation  compatible 
with  that  outlook,  that  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
do  so,  and  that  mature  nations  can  seek  such 
cooperation  while  agreeing  to  disagree  on 
those  issues  which  separate  them. 

Economically,  our  relations  reflect  the  fact 
that  Kuwait  is  a  free  market  economy,  with 
large  oil  reserves  and  revenues,  dependent 
on  imports  from  the  industrialized  world  for 
many  of  its  needs,  and  anxious  to  use  its  oil 
income  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  both  to 
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the  prosperity  of  the  world  economy  and  to 
that  of  Kuwait. 

Our  economic  relations  with  Kuwait  go 
back  to  the  thirties,  when  major  oil  conces- 
sions there  were  awarded  to  the  Gulf  Oil 
Company  in  combination  with  British  Petro- 
leum. These  two  companies,  operating  the 
Kuwait  Oil  Company,  have  since  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  bulk  of  Kuwait's  produc- 
tion; and  U.S.  participation  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  Kuwait's  oil  has  been  mutually  bene- 
ficial for  many  years. 

In  the  field  of  investment,  Kuwait  has  de- 
veloped highly  sophisticated  banking  and 
financial  institutions,  many  of  them  closely 
related  to  similar  institutions  in  the  United 
States ;  and  here,  too,  our  relations  have  been 
mutually  beneficial  for  some  years.  Kuwait 
has,  incidentally,  conducted  its  financial  and 
investment  affairs  in  a  professionally  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

In  addition,  our  exports  to  Kuwait  are 
growing  and  amounted  to  $209  million  in 
1974.  We  are  providing  the  Kuwaitis  with 
technical  assistance,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
in  a  number  of  areas.  And  Kuwait's  rela- 
tively large  foreign  aid  programs  are  largely 
consistent  with  our  objectives  of  helping  to 
insure  stability  and  development  in  the  less 
developed  world. 

We  do  have  some  differences  with  Kuwait 
in  the  economic  area,  revolving  largely 
around  the  question  of  oil  prices.  As  you 
know,  we  regard  the  enormous  and  continu- 
ing increases  in  oil  prices  since  1973  as  with- 
out justification,  and  have  so  told  Kuwait. 
Within  OPEC  there  are  several  different 
factions  on  the  question  of  oil  prices.  Without 
in  any  way  condoning  the  increases  since 
1973,  I  do  believe  it  appropriate  to  note  that 
Kuwait  has  been  among  those  OPEC  mem- 
bers who  have  recently  taken  a  relatively 
moderate  position  on  this  question. 

Kuwait's  Defense  Posture 

Kuwait  maintains,  for  a  nation  of  about  1 
million  people,  relatively  small  armed  forces : 
an  army  of  three  brigades  plus  a  few  sepa- 
rate battalions,  and  an  air  force  of  fewer 


than  a  thousand.  With  these  small  forces, 
little  land  mass,  and  no  natural  barriers,  and 
with  its  economic  resources  concentrated  in 
a  single  industry  and  a  single  area,  Kuwait 
has  no  pretensions  to  being  capable  of  de- 
fending itself  against  a  determined  attack  by 
one  of  its  larger  neighbors.  Its  armed  forces 
are  intended  to  provide  a  minimal  deterrent 
against  a  potential  attacker,  to  supplement 
internal  security,  and  to  slow  an  attacker 
until  political  means  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
For  in  the  final  analysis  Kuwait's  real  de- 
fense is  political,  not  military.  It  lies  in  the 
perception  of  several  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbors  that  their  interests  are  better 
served  by  an  independent  Kuwait  and  in  the 
solidarity  of  the  Arab  nations. 

The  proximate  threat  to  Kuwait's  security 
is  from  its  northern  neighbor,  Iraq.  Iraq  does 
not  accept  the  present  border  with  Kuwait; 
it  has  periodically  encroached  on  Kuwait 
territory;  and  it  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
control  some  part  or  all  of  two  Kuwait  is- 
lands (Warbah  and  Bubiyan)  which  border 
the  tributary  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  on 
which  the  Iraqi  port  of  Umm  Qasr  is  situ- 
ated. Iraq's  armed  forces  are  of  course  a 
great  deal  larger  and  better  equipped  than 
those  of  Kuwait,  and  conflict  between  the 
two  would  be  essentially  one-sided. 

The  Kuwait-Iraq  Border  Dispute 

To  understand  the  current  status  of  the 
Kuwait-Iraq  border  dispute,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  a  bit  into  history. 

In  1899,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
ruler  of  Kuwait,  the  British  agreed  to  extend 
protection  to  Kuwait;  this  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  British  and  Ottoman  rivalry  in  the 
area.  In  1923,  when  Britain  was  still  in  con- 
trol of  Iraq,  the  British  High  Commissioner 
for  Iraq  established  the  present  Kuwait-Iraq 
boundary  by  unilateral  action.  When  Kuwait 
became  independent  in  1961,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Iraq,  which  had  gained  its  own  inde- 
pendence in  1932,  declared  that  Kuwait  was 
an  integral  part  of  Iraq.  Iraqi  forces  were 
massed  on  the  Iraqi  side  of  the  border,  and 
the  British  sent  a  contingent  of  troops  to 
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Kuwait  to  forestall  invasion.  A  new  Iraqi 
regime  in  1963  changed  direction  and  issued 
a  joint  communique  with  Kuwait  recognizing 
Kuwait's  independence. 

The  communique  did  not,  however,  consti- 
tute a  border  settlement,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty  over  the  two  disputed 
islands  off  Kuwait's  coast  was  not  settled. 
These  islands  cover  access  to  the  Iraqi  port 
of  Umm  Qasr ;  and  they,  rather  than  the  land 
boundary,  are  probably  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
pute, although  it  is  often  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  land  boundary.  In  1973,  in  fact,  Iraqi 
troops  occupied  a  Kuwaiti  police  post  near 
the  border,  and  they  appear  to  still  be  there. 
Various  settlements  with  regard  to  the  is- 
lands have  been  proposed,  but  none  accepted 
by  both  sides;  they  generally  revolve  around 
the  concept  of  Kuwait's  granting  some  form 
of  Iraqi  control  over  all  or  part  of  the  is- 
lands in  return  for  Iraqi  recognition  of  the 
land  boundary. 

In  any  event,  the  dispute  between  the  two 
nations  is  real.  From  Kuwait's  point  of  view 
it  contains  the  seeds  of  open  conflict,  and  it 
is  primarily  for  that  reason  that  Kuwait  has 
sought  in  recent  years  to  upgrade  its  defen- 
sive capability. 

Kuwait's  Military  Relationship  With  the  U.S. 

As  a  holdover  from  the  years  when  the 
British  had  an  important  political  role  in  the 
country,  Kuwait  looks  to  the  United  King- 
dom as  its  principal  source  of  military  ad- 
visory support.  British  officers  and  personnel 
are  seconded  to  the  Kuwait  forces,  and  Ku- 
wait looks  to  this  longstanding  relationship 
as  fundamental  to  their  effective  operation 
and  deployment. 

Kuwait  has  sought  U.S.  assistance  in  the 
military  field  only  in  recent  years  and  only 
in  certain  selected  sectors.  The  first  step  in 
developing  this  relationship  came  in  1971, 
when  Kuwait  requested  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  a  survey  of  its  armed  forces  and 
of  their  present  and  future  adequacy.  We  did 
so,  and  in  1972  produced  a  survey  report 
which  recommended  a  number  of  steps  to 
upgrade  Kuwaiti  capabilities  in  certain  fields. 
Kuwait  then  requested  that  we  provide  pro- 


posals for  subsonic  aircraft,  antitank  mis- 
siles, cargo  vehicles,  and  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles. It  was  clear  from  Kuwait's  request 
that  its  principal  concern  was  with  its  ability 
to  defend  against  armor  and  air  attack.  We 
made  certain  proposals  consistent  with  the 
survey  we  had  conducted,  and  after  almost 
two  years  of  consideration  the  Kuwaitis  in 
November  1974  entered  into  agreements  with 
us  on  the  two  major  weapons  systems  which 
they  have  purchased  from  the  United  States : 
several  Hawk  missile  batteries  and  two 
squadrons  of  A-4  aircraft.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  be  implemented  over 
a  four-year  period.  (Prior  to  November  1974, 
Kuwait  had  purchased  a  small  number  of 
antitank  missiles  and  a  variety  of  trucks  and 
other  transport  equipment.) 

The  letter  of  offer  which  is  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress  is  for  one  element  of  the 
A-4  package  which  Kuwait  bought;  i.e.,  for 
the  short-range  air-to-air  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles designed  as  the  major  defense  of  the 
A-4's  against  attack  by  other  aircraft.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  these  missiles  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  the  A-4  sale  which  was 
basically  agreed  upon  last  year.  (One  addi- 
tional letter  of  offer  is  still  to  be  submitted, 
to  cover  contractor  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  aircraft.) 

The  status  of  the  Kuwait  Hawk  program  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  for  the  A-4's;  the 
basic  sales  agreement  for  the  equipment  has 
been  signed,  and  a  number  of  follow-on  FMS 
cases  will  be  required  to  complete  the  pack- 
age. We  will  in  fact  be  submitting  shortly 
two  letters  of  offer  covering  contractor  sup- 
port and  training  in  the  United  States  for 
Kuwaiti  personnel. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  that,  in  both 
cases,  we  have  already  entered  into  firm  com- 
mitments to  provide  the  basic  equipment; 
i.e.,  A-4  aircraft  and  Hawk  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles. Both  programs  are  in  midstream.  With- 
out the  essential  follow-on  items,  these  pro- 
grams would  be  so  incomplete  as  to  render 
the  equipment  useless. 

Our  political,  economic,  and  other  relations 
with  Kuwait  have  improved  a  good  deal  over 
recent  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  gen- 
eral improvement  in  our  relations  with  the 
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Arab  world  following  the  1973  war  and  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  area.  Kuwait's  decision  to  broaden  our 
relationship  to  include  the  sensitive  area  of 
national  defense  was  a  political  gesture  and, 
as  such,  was  symptomatic  of  Kuwait's  desire 
for  closer  cooperation  with  the  United 
States. 

From  our  point  of  view,  it  is  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  continue  to  work  with  Kuwait  in 
such  areas  of  mutual  concern,  having  in  mind 
the  political  and  economic  weight  which  Ku- 
wait wields  both  in  the  Arab  world  and,  in 
the  economic  sense,  in  the  world  at  large. 

In  summary,  then,  we  see  our  selective 
military  exports  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
and  specifically  to  Kuwait,  as  serving  the 
U.S.  national  interest  in  several  important 
ways. 

— Support  for  the  vital   interests  of  the 


nations  of  the  region  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  overall  policy  of  encouraging  friendly 
and  mutually  productive  relations  with  those 
nations,  relations  which  are  indispensable  to 
achievement  of  U.S.  goals  in  the  area. 

— To  the  degree  that  these  nations  are  able 
and  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
own  security,  and  the  stability  of  the  gulf 
region,  through  the  development  of  appro- 
priate force  structures,  our  own  worldwide 
security  posture  is  strengthened,  because  we 
and  they  share  many  of  the  same  strategic 
goals. 

— Conversely,  our  refusal  to  meet  requests 
for  assistance  in  the  vital  area  of  national 
defense,  when  the  nations  concerned  clearly 
prefer  U.S.  assistance  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, would  seriously  jeopardize  our  larger 
political  and  economic  objectives  in  the  re- 
gion. 


Department  Discusses  International  Economic  Policy 


Statement  by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  i 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  subcommittee  to  discuss  interna- 
tional economic  policy.  The  subcommittee 
has  posed  provocative  questions  about  our 
foreign  economic  policy  objectives,  our  prior- 
ities, the  coherence  of  our  policies,  and  their 
interaction  with  other  foreign  policy  goals. 
1  will  address  each  of  these  questions. 

The  postwar  period  has  been  a  period  of 
radical  change  in  international  economic 
and  political  life.  Throughout  this  period 
certain   fundamental  objectives  of  our  for- 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  on  Oct.  23.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 


eign  economic  policy  have  persisted.  The 
coherence  and  continuity  of  these  basic  ob- 
jectives over  the  past  30  years  is,  I  think, 
remarkable. 

Our  continuing  objectives  can  be  stated 
briefly. 

We  want  an  open  world  economy  that 
permits  market  forces  to  operate  with 
minimum  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  goods, 
services,  capital,  and  technology  across  na- 
tional boundaries.  We  want  an  international 
monetary  system  that  facilitates  trade  and 
investment.  We  want  a  concerted  and  sus- 
tained effort  by  the  economically  advanced 
countries  to  improve  the  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  the  developing 
countries.  We  want  international  and  re- 
gional economic  institutions  for  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  governed  by  rules  for 
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economic  relationships  and  the  orderly  reso- 
lution of  conflicting  interests. 

These  are  and  have  been  the  central  ele- 
ments of  our  foreign  economic  policy.  They 
rest  on  the  proposition  that  an  open  world 
economy  operating  under  agreed  rules  en- 
ables countries  to  maximize  the  economic 
gains  from  international  exchange.  It  is  also 
the  most  felicitous  environment  for  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

These  objectives  guided  us  in  the  imme- 
diate postwar  period.  Profiting  from  the 
bitter  lesson  of  the  interwar  years,  when 
each  nation  sought — without  success — to 
better  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors 
and  international  economic  life  was  strangled 
by  controls,  we  took  the  leadership  in  de- 
veloping new  international  institutions  and 
rules  to  free  trade  and  payments  of  encum- 
brances and  to  encourage  international  in- 
vestment : 

— The  GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  to  reduce  barriers  to 
trade  and  eliminate  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  international  commerce. 

— The  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  to  establish  a  multilateral  system  of 
payments  and  eliminate  foreign  exchange 
restrictions  that  hamper  the  growth  of  trade. 

— The  World  Bank  to  encourage  interna- 
tional investment,  including  importantly 
private  foreign  investment,  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  purpose  common  to  all  three  institu- 
tions was  the  promotion  of  high  levels  of 
employment  and  real  income  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  productive  resources  of  their 
members. 

The  world  economy  flourished  under  this 
regime.  We  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  expan- 
sion of  world  trade,  an  unparalleled  expan- 
sion of  private  international  investment 
flows,  rising  employment,  rising  production, 
rising  levels  of  personal  consumption  and 
well-being,  the  longest  period  of  sustained 
and  rapid  economic  growth  in  history. 

The  foreign  economic  policy  objectives 
that  animated  us  30  years  ago  persist  today. 
But  the  policies,  programs,  and  institutional 
structures  needed  to  give  effect  to  these  ob- 


jectives change,  as  they  must,  in  response 
to  changing  needs  and  circumstances.  The 
economic  and  political  contours  of  the  world 
have  altered  radically.  New  nations  have 
been  born;  old  nations  have  recovered  and 
surged  forward ;  the  relative  economic  power 
of  the  United  States  has  diminished.  Coun- 
tries have  become  more  interconnected,  more 
exposed  and  dependent  on  each  other.  Infla- 
tion and  recession  coexist  and  have  spread 
throughout  the  world.  The  supply  of  oil  is 
tightly  controlled,  and  its  price  is  escalating. 

Clearly,  institutions  and  rules  must  be 
modernized  to  take  account  of  these  and 
other  changes.  This  is  the  case  for  the  trad- 
ing and  the  monetary  system.  New  institu- 
tions and  new  programs  must  be  developed 
to  meet  new  problems — notably  those  of 
energy  and  food  supply.  The  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  for  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  participation  must 
be  heeded.  Foreign  economic  policy  is  not 
lacking  in  coherence — the  basic  objectives 
give  it  coherence — but  policies  must  evolve 
in  a  continuing  and  necessary  process  of 
adaptation  and  renewal. 

The  subcommittee  has  asked,  and  I  quote, 
"What  is  in  fact  current  U.S.  international 
economic  policy?  What  are  its  major  short- 
term  and  long-term  objectives?"  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  this  inquiry  by  looking  at  cer- 
tain major  constituent  elements  of  our  for- 
eign economic  relations  and  indicating  suc- 
cinctly what  we  are  doing  and  why. 

Trade  and  Monetary  System 

Trade.  We  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  Tokyo 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  the 
seventh  major  such  effort  to  reduce  barriers 
to  trade.  Our  objectives  are  twofold:  the 
reciprocal  reduction  of  barriers  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  trade  and  the  improvement 
of  rules  governing  international  trading  re- 
lations. We  are  here  continuing  a  familiar 
and  historic  process  of  trade  liberalization, 
a  process  that  is  especially  important  now 
because  of  the  resurgence  of  protectionist 
sentiment  both  here  and  abroad. 

Tariffs,  although  low  on  average,  are  not 
negligible;  and  "tariff  escalation" — that  is, 
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higher  duties  on  processed  and  manufac- 
tured goods  than  on  the  raw  materials  from 
which  they  are  made — is  an  obstacle  both  to 
industrialization  in  developing  countries  and 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  world  economy.  The 
need  to  reduce  barriers  to  agricultural  trade 
is  especially  important.  New  rules  are 
needed  on  nontariff  trade  barriers;  we  are 
giving  priority  attention  in  this  connection 
to  export  subsidies  and  government  procure- 
ment practices.  And  we  propose  to  negotiate 
rules — and  commitments — governing  the  use 
of  export  restraints  much  along  the  lines  of 
existing  rules  governing  import  restraints. 

To  improve  the  trade  prospects  of  the  poor 
countries  and  therewith  their  economic  de- 
velopment, we  expect  to  put  into  effect  a 
general  system  of  tariff  preferences  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  In  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions we  will  seek  early  agreement  on  reduc- 
ing barriers  to  tropical  products  that  are 
the  major  source  of  LDC  [less  developed 
countries]  export  earnings. 

We  want  also  to  expand  trade  and  normal- 
ize economic  relations  with  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Monetary  System.  The  rigidities  that  de- 
veloped in  the  Bretton  Woods  system  im- 
peded rather  than  facilitated  international 
trade  and  investment,  and  radical  changes 
have  taken  place  in  that  system.  Intensive 
work  on  comprehensive  reform  was  checked 
by  the  energy  crisis  and  galloping  inflation. 
We  are,  however,  participating  in  examina- 
tion of  certain  amendments  to  the  IMF 
charter  and  other  immediate  steps  in  order 
to  begin  an  evolutionary  process  of  reform. 
Of  particular  importance  are  the  amend- 
ments on  exchange  arrangements,  reserve 
assets,  and  the  structure  and  decisionmaking 
apparatus  of  the  Fund. 

With  respect  to  exchange  rate  arrange- 
ments, we  recognize  that  these  are  matters 
of  international  concern,  but  we  want 
greater  flexibility  in  the  choice  and  opera- 
tion of  the  exchange  arrangements  of  indi- 
vidual members,  provided  the  members  ob- 
serve agreed  policies  and  guidelines  and 
accept  the  surveillance  of  the  Fund.  We  op- 
pose any  commitment  to  a  return  to  a  par 


value  system,  although  we  recognize  the 
right  of  any  country  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  par  value  for  its  currency  if  it  wishes. 
For  our  part  we  prefer  that  our  exchange 
rate  be  determined  essentially  by  market 
forces. 

We  have  for  some  time  sought  to  reduce 
the  status  and  role  of  gold  as  one  of  the  most 
important  reserve  assets — which  it  has 
under  the  present  articles  of  the  Fund. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  reaching  under- 
standing on  how  this  should  be  effected.  We 
want  care  taken  to  avoid  the  restoration  of 
gold  to  its  former  position  and  a  new  pegged 
price.  We  believe  the  SDR  [special  drawing 
rights] — which  we  took  the  lead  in  creating 
— should  take  over  many  of  the  functions 
and  the  role  performed  by  gold. 

We  favor  the  creation  in  the  Fund  of  a 
permanent  council  at  ministerial  level  with 
decisionmaking  authority.  In  this  regard,  it 
is  important  that  the  United  States  retain 
a  voice  commensurate  with  its  role  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  affairs. 

Foreign  Investment  Issues 

Investment.  Foreign  investment  is  a  dy- 
namic and  contentious  issue  in  our  inter- 
national relations.  Our  traditional  policy  is 
to  provide  maximum  freedom  for  our  in- 
vestors to  invest  abroad  and  for  foreign  in- 
vestors to  invest  in  the  United  States  and 
to  enjoy  nondiscriminatory  treatment.  The 
policy  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  world 
output  will  be  greater  if  capital  and  man- 
agement skills  go  where  they  can  be  em- 
ployed most  efficiently — from  areas  of  low 
return  to  areas  of  high  return. 

This  policy  is  not  universally  endorsed. 
Private  foreign  investment,  and  in  particular 
the  transnational  company,  which  is  the 
major  instrument  today  for  foreign  invest- 
ment, is  a  highly  emotional  issue.  Countries 
want  foreign  investment  for  the  benefits  it 
brings,  but  they  fear  it  because  it  is  foreign. 
We  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
international  community  to  develop  a  body 
of  basic  balanced  principles,  of  standards  of 
conduct,  to  guide  transnational  enterprises 
and  governments  in  their  mutual  relations. 
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We  are  participating  in  such  efforts  in  the 
OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development]  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  guidelines  should  be  indicative 
rather  than  mandatory.  An  internationally 
agreed  set  of  guidelines  would  give  govern- 
ments and  enterprises  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  expectations  each  has  regarding 
the  other's  behavior.  We  also  strongly  favor 
the  development  of  mechanisms  for  the 
settlement  of  investment  disputes.  Such 
mechanisms  are  a  desirable  means  of  de- 
politicizing  and  resolving  disagreements  be- 
tween foreign  investors  and  host  govern- 
ments. 

Concern  about  the  inflow  of  private  in- 
vestment into  the  United  States,  especially 
by  the  major  oil-producing  nations,  has  been 
evident.  Following  an  intensive  review  of 
U.S.  policy  on  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  concluded  that  we 
should  continue  our  traditional  commitment 
to  national  treatment  for,  and  noninterfer- 
ence with,  most  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  consistent  with  existing  laws 
and  regulations.  We  will,  however,  maintain 
closer  oversight  of  those  investments  through 
a  new  Office  and  Interagency  Committee  on 
Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  we  will  seek  assurances  from  those 
governments  capable  of  making  large  invest- 
ments that  they  will  consult  with  us  prior  to 
undertaking  major  investment  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Energy  and  Raw  Materials 

Energy.  The  oil  embargo  in  1973  and  the 
staggering  price  increases  that  followed  put 
enormous  strains  on  the  world  economy  and 
made  clear  the  dangerous  vulnerability  that 
we  and  our  allies  had  incurred  by  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  imported  oil.  Neither  the 
supply  nor  the  price  of  a  central  factor  in 
our  economies  was  any  longer  under  our 
control. 

Our  response  was  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  to  deal  with  both  the  imme- 
diate problems  and  dangers  and  the  longer 
term  implications  of  the  new  energy  situa- 
tion. We  joined  with  other  major  consuming 


countries  in  the  newly  created  International 
Energy  Agency.  To  cope  with  the  shortrun 
dangers  such  as  a  new  embargo  and  oil- 
related  balance-of-payments  problems,  we 
and  our  partners  in  the  IEA  joined  in  a  plan 
for  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  em- 
bargo, involving  emergency  oil  stocks,  re- 
duced oil  consumption,  and  oil  sharing; 
agreed  on  a  $25  billion  support  fund  to  pro- 
vide assurance  of  financial  assistance  in  the 
event  of  severe  balance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties; and  at  U.S.  initiative,  proposed  that 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  create  a 
trust  fund  for  concessional  loans  to  develop- 
ing countries  hit  hardest  by  oil  price  in- 
creases. 

To  deal  with  the  fundamental  longer  term 
problem  of  excessive  dependence  on  insecure 
sources  of  oil  and  exposure  to  arbitrary  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  oil,  we  and  our  IEA 
partners  are  developing  a  comprehensive 
program  of  measures  to  conserve  energy  and 
increase  energy  investment  and  production. 
It  is  only  by  reducing  consumption  and  in- 
creasing supply  that  consuming  countries 
can  end  OPEC's  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  monopoly  power  over 
the  oil  market. 

A  third  element  in  our  strategy  is  to  have 
consumers  and  producers  join  in  a  dialogue 
on  energy  that  will  emphasize  our  common 
interests  and  encourage  a  more  positive  rela- 
tionship. At  the  Paris  preparatory  confer- 
ence last  week,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a 
Ministerial  Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  in  December.  At  that 
conference,  there  will  be  established  com- 
missions on  energy,  raw  materials,  develop- 
ment problems,  and  related  financial  ques- 
tions. The  oil  producers  and  the  industrial- 
ized and  the  developing-country  consumers 
will  pursue  their  dialogue  in  these  commis- 
sions. 

Commodities.  Two  problems  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  us  in  this  area. 

One  is  the  need  for  sustained  investment 
in  raw  material  development,  especially  min- 
eral development  to  meet  rising  world  needs. 
Capital  requirements  are  enormous,  and 
technology  is  complex;  but  the  unfavorable 
political  environment  facing  private  foreign 
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investment  in  many  countries  threatens  to 
discourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  and 
technology  into  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. While  capacity  is  adequate  now,  future 
shortages  could  throttle  world  growth  when 
the  world  economy  moves  out  of  recession. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consuming,  as  well 
as  the  producing,  countries  that  these  re- 
sources be  developed  in  ways  that  take  ac- 
count of  the  sensitivity  of  countries  to  own- 
ership rights  over  their  subsoil  resources. 
We  believe  that  an  initiative  by  the  World 
Bank  and  its  affiliates,  the  IFC  [Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation]  in  particular, 
in  concert  with  private  investors,  would  be 
an  excellent  means  of  encouraging  invest- 
ments in  raw  materials  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  second  problem  is  the  instability  of 
commodity  markets.  A  number  of  commodi- 
ties are  subject  to  wide  swings  in  price  be- 
cause of  cyclical  variations  in  demand  in 
industrialized  countries  and  variations  in 
supply  because  of  weather.  Such  instability 
wastes  resources,  impedes  the  development 
efforts  of  the  poor  countries,  and  is  de- 
stabilizing in  the  industrial  countries,  adding 
to  inflationary  pressures.  High  prices  in 
periods  of  commodity  shortage  enter  irre- 
versibly into  the  wage  and  price  structure 
of  industrial  countries  and  persist  after  the 
commodity  market  has  turned  around.  Thus 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  buffer  stocks  or 
supply  management  arrangements  in  cases 
where  such  arrangements  are  feasible  and 
appropriate. 

The  problem  of  some  commodity  markets 
may  not  be  price  instability.  In  some  cases 
prices  may  be  stable  but  at  levels  which  re- 
sult in  very  low  earnings  for  producers. 
Such  situations  might  be  due  to  chronic 
overproduction,  to  competition  with  syn- 
thetics, to  foreign  trade  barriers,  to  ineffi- 
cient production  techniques,  or  to  poor  mar- 
keting practices.  Thus  we  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  think  solely  in  terms  of  price  stabiliza- 
tion arrangements.  We  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  commodities  case  by  case  to  deter- 
mine the  root  cause  of  the  problem  and  to 
consider  measures  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular   problem    at    hand.    Such    solutions 


might  involve  diversification,  product  im- 
provement, better  marketing  techniques,  or 
efforts  to  improve  competitiveness  through 
increased  efficiency. 

Finally,  we  believe  it  desirable  to  have 
available  an  effective  international  financial 
mechanism  to  deal  with  problems  of  unstable 
commodity  earnings.  Developing  countries 
depend  on  the  sale  of  primary  commodities, 
especially  agricultural  commodities,  for  the 
bulk  of  their  export  earnings.  When  the 
market  sags,  their  export  earnings  fall  off, 
and  their  ability  to  maintain  development 
imports  is  curtailed.  We  have  proposed  a 
new  development  security  facility  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  that  would 
substantially  increase  the  compensatory  fi- 
nancing made  available  to  developing  coun- 
tries which  sustain  shortfalls  in  their  export 
earnings  for  reasons  beyond  their  control. 

Seeking  Adequate  and  Secure  Food  Supplies 

Food.  Production  shortfalls  and  high 
prices  for  food  during  the  past  three  years 
have  heightened  international  concern  about 
assuring  the  production  and  availability  of 
food  supplies  worldwide.  Since  the  World 
Food  Conference  in  November  1974,  we  have 
stressed  the  development  of  policy  in  three 
areas:  (1)  increasing  food  production  in  the 
developing  countries;  (2)  providing  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  food  aid  until  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  food  production  is  brought  about ; 
and  (3)  establishing  a  world  food  security 
reserve  system.  The  liberalization  of  agri- 
cultural trade,  our  fourth  objective,  is  being 
pursued  in  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

The  widening  disparity  between  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries  and  the 
requirements  of  their  still  rapidly  growing 
population  is  of  international  concern.  De- 
veloping countries  cultivate  more  land  but 
produce  less  food  than  the  industrial  coun- 
tries. They  have  the  greatest  capacity  for 
increased  crop  yields  and  output  over  the 
next  several  decades.  We  are  encouraging 
high  priority  for  LDC  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  existing  bilateral  and  multilateral 
aid  programs  and  the  mobilization  of  new 
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financial  resources  for  this  purpose  in  a  new 
institution — the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development. 

Until  a  major  expansion  of  LDC  produc- 
tion is  achieved,  food  aid  will  continue  to  be 
a  necessary  program  both  to  meet  emer- 
gency and  disaster  requirements  and  to  re- 
duce the  financial  burden  of  commercial  im- 
ports for  poor  countries.  We  support  a 
global  target  of  10  million  tons  of  food  aid 
annually  and  will  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide at  least  4  million  tons  of  that  total  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  poor  harvests 
in  some  key  countries  and  the  resulting 
drawdowns  of  traditional  grain  stocks  have 
sharpened  the  world's  awareness  of  its  vul- 
nerability to  food  emergencies.  We  have 
taken  the  lead  in  seeking  establishment  of 
an  effective  international  system  of  nation- 
ally held  grain  reserves  to  alleviate  world 
shortages  in  bad  crop  years  and  reduce  pres- 
sure on  supply  and  markets.  We  believe  re- 
serves should  be  adequate  in  size,  fairly 
allocated,  and  subject  to  agreed  guidelines 
on  release  and  acquisition.  We  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  process  of  negotiating  such 
a  reserve  system. 

Conclusion.  I  have  tried  to  highlight  poli- 
cies and  priorities  in  six  major  functional 
areas  of  our  economic  relations.  One  could, 
of  course,  look  at  foreign  economic  policy 
from  a  different  perspective,  the  perspective 
of  our  relations  with  groups  of  countries — 
with  the  rich  countries  and  the  poor.  On  this 
subject  I  will  be  quite  brief.  One  of  the  re- 
markable features  of  postwar  life  is  the  suc- 
cess we  have  had  in  cultivating  the  habit  of 
consultation  among  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Our  relations  have  become  more  inti- 
mate, the  process  of  collaboration  more  in- 
tense, the  need  for  coordination  of  policy 
more  evident.  The  summit  meeting  in  No- 
vember will  be  an  occasion  to  strengthen 
this  process.  As  to  the  poor  countries,  it  is 
in  our  political  and  economic  interest  to  try 
to  make  trade,  aid,  and  investment  normal 
cooperative  elements  in  our  relations  with 
these  countries  rather  than  exercises  in 
confrontation. 


Secretary  Kissinger  in  his  speech  to  the 
UN.  special  session  on  September  1  of  this 
year  laid  out  in  detail  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  should  guide  us  in  this  effort. 
It  is  a  positive  statement  on  which  we  can 
build.  I  commend  the  speech  to  you. 


Department  Discusses  Arrangements 
With  U.S.S.R.  on  Grain  and  Oil 

Statement  by  Charles  W.  Robinson 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today  to  describe  new  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  trade  in  grains  which  I  be- 
lieve will  significantly  benefit  the  United 
States. 

U.S.S.R.  production  and  trade  in  grain 
currently  are  the  two  most  unstable  elements 
in  the  world  grain  economy,  accounting  for 
about  80  percent  of  the  annual  fluctuation  in 
world  trade  in  wheat — the  principal  food 
grain.  Variations  in  Soviet  imports  of  grain 
have  been  particularly  marked  in  this  decade. 
In  the  1971  crop  year,  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
ported about  8  million  metric  tons  of  grain, 
of  which  2.9  million  tons  were  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  following  crop  year, 
imports  totaled  about  21  million  tons,  of 
which  13.7  were  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  extreme  variation  which  makes 
planning  production  for  the  Soviet  market  by 
U.S.  farmers  difficult  and  which  affects  the 
availability  of  supplies  not  only  for  our  other 
foreign  customers  but  also  American  con- 
sumers— not  just  homemakers  but  our  meat 
producers  as  well.  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion, the  President  announced  on  September 
9  that  he  had  directed  me  to  explore  a  long- 
term  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  Oct.  28.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20420. 
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was  subsequently  signed  and  announced  on 
October  20. 

The  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreement  on  grain 
sales  primarily  aims  at  reducing  this  hereto- 
fore unpredictable  massive  intervention  in 
our  market.  The  agreement: 

— Unconditionally  commits  the  Soviet 
Union  to  purchase  a  minimum  of  6  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  and  corn  annually. 

— Permits  the  U.S.S.R.  to  purchase  an 
additional  2  million  tons  annually  without 
government-to-government  consultation. 

— Obliges  the  U.S.  Government  to  facili- 
tate Soviet  purchases  and  not  to  exercise  its 
authority  to  control  shipments  of  these 
amounts  unless  the  total  U.S.  grain  supply 
(beginning  stocks  of  all  grains  except  rice 
plus  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
estimate  of  production)  falls  below  225  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  In  this  event,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment may  reduce  the  amount  which  the 
Soviet  side  may  purchase  to  less  than  6  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  consulta- 
tion by  the  two  governments  in  advance  of 
purchases  in  excess  of  8  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  corn  in  any  one  crop  year.  Ship- 
ment of  grain  under  the  agreement  is  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  maritime 
agreement. 

The  Soviets  have  assured  us  that  their 
additional  purchases  of  grain  in  the  current 
crop  year  will  not  be  in  a  volume  which  could 
disrupt  the  U.S.  market.  As  Secretary  [of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.]  Butz  noted  at  the  time 
this  agreement  was  announced,  we  view  this 
volume  as  7  million  metric  tons. 

In  announcing  the  grain  agreement,  the 
President  outlined  its  benefits  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  agreement: 

— Provides  for  a  relatively  stable  long- 
term  major  market  for  U.S.  grain,  valued 
at  about  $1  billion  annually. 

— Increases  the  incentive  for  American 
farmers  to  maintain  full  production. 

— Reduces  fluctuations  in  U.S.  and  world 
markets  by  smoothing  out  Soviet  purchases 
of  U.S.  grain. 


— Stimulates  not  only  agriculture  but 
such  related  enterprise  as  farm  machinery 
and  ocean  transport. 

I  will  now  turn  briefly  to  the  letter  of  in- 
tent to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  sales  of 
Soviet  oil  to  the  United  States,  which  was 
also  signed  on  October  20. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  crude  oil,  at  about  9.5  million 
barrels  per  day,  having  recently  surpassed 
U.S.  production.  The  United  States  is  the 
world's  largest  consumer  of  petroleum  with 
domestic  production  of  about  8.9  million  bar- 
rels per  day  and  imports  about  6  million 
barrels  per  day.  The  U.S.S.R.  exports  about 
2.3  million  barrels  per  day,  mainly  to  East- 
ern and  Western  Europe. 

The  U.S.  and  Soviet  Governments  have 
agreed  to  commence  negotiation  promptly  of 
an  agreement  under  which: 

—The  U.S.S.R.  would  offer  for  sale  to  the 
United  States  10  million  metric  tons  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  annually  (about 
200,000  barrels  per  day)  for  five  years. 

— The  U.S.  Government  would  be  free  to 
purchase  the  oil  for  its  own  use ;  or  by  agree- 
ment, oil  could  be  purchased  by  U.S.  firms 
for  resale,  including  in  agreed  areas  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Prices  are  to  be  agreed  at  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial level,  and  efforts  are  to  be  made  to- 
ward expanding  technical  cooperation  in 
energy  in  ways  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  volume  of  potential  U.S.  purchases 
under  such  an  agreement  is  small,  but  their 
significance  lies  in  the  diversification  of 
sources  of  supply  it  opens  for  the  United 
States. 

Such  an  agreement  could  also  be  an  incen- 
tive to  the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  its  pro- 
duction capacity  more  rapidly  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

This  brief  description  highlights  the  main 
features  and  effects  of  the  arrangements  we 
have  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wel- 
come your  questions,  not  only  on  these  ar- 
rangements but  on  our  foreign  economic 
policy  and  current  initiatives  in  general. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


United  States  Reaffirms  Position 
on  Southern  Rhodesia 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Congressman 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  made  in  Com- 
mittee IV  (Trusteeship)  on  October  9. 

USUN   press  release   112  dated  October  9 

Madam  Chairwoman  [Fama  J.  Joka-Ban- 
gura,  of  Sierra  Leone] :  The  U.S.  delegation 
wishes  to  congratulate  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  bureau  on  your  election  and 
to  assure  you  of  our  cooperation  during  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  the  days  ahead. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  you  should 
be  elected  to  chair  this  committee  during  In- 
ternational Women's  Year,  but  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
Representative  of  Australia,  who  suggested 
yesterday  that  the  election  of  a  woman  chair- 
person should  become  a  frequent  occurrence, 
not  confined  to  particular  years  of  commemo- 
ration. 

The  U.S.  delegation  would  also  like  to  note 
with  pleasure  the  presence  in  the  committee 
this  year  of  the  representatives  of  Cape 
Verde,  Mozambique,  and  Sao  Tome  and  Prin- 
cipe. The  United  States  was  pleased  to  vote 
in  favor  of  their  admission  into  the  United 
Nations  and  looks  forward  to  working  with 
these  nations  in  this  committee  and  others  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Only  three  weeks  ago  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  delivered  a  major  U.S.  policy 
statement  on  Africa  before  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  For- 
eign Ministers  and  Permanent  Representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations.  In  this  speech 
the  Secretary  sounded  the  overall  theme  that 
strengthening  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Africa  is  a  major  objec- 
tive of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Madam  Chair- 
woman, it  is  in  this  spirit  that  my  delegation 
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intends  to  participate  in  the  work  of  this 
committee  in  the  days  ahead. 

On  the  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in 
particular,  the  Secretary  noted  the  sympathy 
with  which  the  United  States  has  viewed 
the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  solution 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  over  the  past  year.  He 
specifically  cited  the  statesmanlike  efforts  of 
the  leaders  of  African  countries — especially 
President  Kaunda  [of  Zambia],  Prime  Min- 
ister Vorster  [of  South  Africa],  President 
Khama  [of  Botswana],  President  Nyerere 
[of  Tanzania],  and  President  Machel  [of 
Mozambique] — to  avert  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence. The  United  States  strongly  supports 
the  efforts  of  these  leaders  to  bring  the 
parties  together  in  negotiations. 

To  maintain  pressure  on  the  minority  re- 
gime in  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  United  States 
intends  to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Smith  regime. 
President  Ford  and  his  entire  Administration 
remain  committed  to  repealing  the  Byrd 
amendment,  despite  the  recent  failure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  a  bill  re- 
pealing the  amendment.  This  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  particularly 
disappointing  to  me  because  I  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment  not  only  for  the  intended  effect 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  but  also  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  self-esteem  in  upholding  our  in- 
ternational obligations. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  has  worked  long  for  the  removal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment,  I  can  assure  you 
that  Congressional  support  for  repeal  is  in- 
creasing. When  the  amendment  was  first 
passed  in  1971,  100  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  in  favor  of  main- 
taining full  compliance  with  the  sanctions. 
When  the  measure  was  taken  up  again  in 
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1972,  that  number  had  increased  to  140.  And 
this  year,  it  reached  187.  A  change  of  only 
12  in  this  year's  vote  would  have  been  de- 
cisive in  favor  of  repeal.  In  the  Senate,  a 
majority  for  repeal  exists  and  was  demon- 
strated by  a  vote  of  54  to  37  in  1973. 

Earlier  this  week  this  committee  heard  an 
allegation  that  some  U.S.  citizens  are  fight- 
ing as  mercenaries  under  the  Rhodesian 
army.  There  are  no  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  Rhodesia.  My  government  does  not  ap- 
prove of  participation  by  any  American  citi- 
zen in  the  forces  of  the  Ian  Smith  regime. 
Our  laws  provide  that  any  citizen  enlisting 
in  the  armed  forces  of  another  country  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  his  U.S.  citizenship.  In 
addition  he  could  be  subjected  to  criminal 
prosecution  under  existing  U.S.  laws  which 
provide  fines  and  prison  terms  for  those 
found  guilty.  If  there  is  any  specific  evidence 
that  Americans  are  serving  in  military  forces 
under  Ian  Smith,  my  government  wishes  to 
be  made  aware  of  it  in  detail  in  order  that 
appropriate  legal  action  may  be  considered 
under  our  laws.  Madam  Chairwoman,  I  want 
to  reiterate  in  this  committee  again  this 
year  that  the  United  States  does  not  collabo- 
rate in  military  matters  in  any  way  with  the 
Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia. 

The  United  States  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  Security  Council's  Sanctions  Commit- 
tee. We  are  prepared  to  consider  seriously 
recommendations  in  that  committee  for 
further  tightening  of  enforcement  of  the 
sanctions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  statement  Secretary  Kissinger  made  on 
the  question  of  Rhodesia  in  his  speech  before 
the  General  Assembly  on  September  29.  He 
said: 

The  differences  between  the  two  communities  in 
that  country,  while  substantial,  have  been  narrowed 
significantly  in  the  last  decade.  Both  sides  in  Rho- 
desia and  Rhodesia's  neighbors — black  and  white — 
have  an  interest  in  averting  civil  war.  We  will  sup- 
port all  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

This,  statement  illustrates  the  importance 
which  the  U.S.  Government  attaches  to  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Rhodesian  prob- 
lem. The  United  States  remains  firm  both  in 


support  of  U.N.  resolutions  which  have  con- 
demned the  illegal  Smith  regime  and  in  our 
commitment  to  the  implementation  of  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia.  The  United  States  strongly 
favors  and  looks  forward  to  the  creation  of 
a  government  in  Rhodesia  which  is  elected 
freely  by  all  of  the  people  of  that  country. 


Self-Determination  for  Namibia 
Urged  by  United  States 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Commit- 
tee IV  (Trusteeship)  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative  Barbara  M. 
White  on  October  22. 

USUN  press  release  124   dated  October  22 

Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  in  Resolution  2145,  ter- 
minated South  Africa's  League  of  Nations 
mandate  to  administer  Namibia  and  itself 
assumed  direct  responsibility  for  the  terri- 
tory. It  has  been  over  four  years  since  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  concluded  in 
an  advisory  opinion  that  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  Namibia  was  legally  termi- 
nated by  the  United  Nations  and  that  South 
Africa's  continued  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory was  illegal.  Despite  numerous  calls  by 
the  United  Nations,  its  member  states,  and 
other  international  and  private  groups, 
South  Africa  remains  today  firmly  en- 
trenched in  its  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia. 

Madam  Chairperson,  the  U.S.  position  of 
support  of  Resolution  2145  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
is  well  known.  So  also  is  our  support  for 
Security  Council  Resolution  366  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1974,  in  which  the  Council  unani- 
mously demanded  that  South  Africa  make  a 
clear  statement  that  it  will  comply  with 
U.N.  resolutions,  withdraw  from  Namibia, 
and  transfer  power  to  the  people  of  that 
territory.  This  committee  also  is  well  aware 
of  the  joint  tripartite  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  French 
demarche  to  South  Africa  on  Namibia  on 
April  22.  The  three  nations  made  this  de- 
marche  to  present  their  own  positions  on 
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the  future  of  the  territory  and  to  reaffirm  to 
the  South  African  Government  the  need  for 
a  clear  and  unambiguous  statement  of  policy 
on  Namibia.  We  have  made  our  views  on 
this  subject  very  clear  and  are  continuing 
to  do  so. 

Like  other  U.N.  members,  we  did  not  con- 
sider the  South  African  Government's  re- 
sponse to  Security  Council  Resolution  366 
adequate.  While  we  welcomed  Prime  Min- 
ister Vorster's  May  20  statement  that  South 
Africa  was  prepared  to  negotiate  with  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  representative  of  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  and  to  meet  with  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  Committee  on  Namibia,  we 
were  particularly  disappointed  that  Prime 
Minister  Vorster  stated  that  South  Africa 
could  not  accept  U.N.  supervision  of  Nami- 
bia. 

The  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  problem  of  Namibia  during 
the  first  week  of  June  this  year  ended  with 
a  vote  on  a  resolution  which  stated  that  the 
illegal  South  African  occupation  of  Namibia 
constituted  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  and  called  for  the  institution  of 
a  mandatory  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa  as  provided  for  in  chapter  VII  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  The  United  States  voted 
against  this  resolution  because  we  did  not 
believe  that  mandatory  sanctions  were  justi- 
fied by  the  existing  situation  in  Namibia. 
We  continue  to  believe  that  the  situation, 
while  of  very  deep  concern  to  us,  does  not 
justify  a  call  for  mandatory  chapter  VII  ac- 
tion by  U.N.  member  states. 

The  U.S.  position  on  the  future  of  Nami- 
bia is  embodied  in  three  principles  which  we 
have  conveyed  on  numerous  occasions  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  These  princi- 
ples are: 

a.  All  Namibians,  within  a  short  time, 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  freely  and  with  U.N.  supervision 
on  the  political  future  and  constitutional 
structure  of  the  territory; 

6.  All  Namibian  political  groups  should  be 
allowed  to  campaign  for  their  views  and  to 
participate    without    hindrance    in    peaceful 


political  activities  in  the  course  of  self-deter- 
mination; and 

c.  The  territory  of  Namibia  should  not  be 
fragmented  in  accordance  with  apartheid 
policy  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  people. 

It  is  against  these  three  principles  that 
the  United  States  will  measure  progress  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Namibia.  In 
the  past  month,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  made  much  of  the  constitutional 
conference  convened  in  Windhoek  on  Sep- 
tember 1  and  the  declaration  of  intent  issued 
by  this  conference  on  September  12. 

The  United  States  does  not  regard  this 
conference,  as  presently  constituted,  or  its 
declaration  of  intent  as  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  views  of  all  elements  of  the 
Namibian  population  or  of  providing  defini- 
tive legitimate  guidance  on  their  constitu- 
tional preferences.  First  of  all,  certain  sig- 
nificant political  groups,  such  as  SWAPO 
[South  West  Africa  People's  Organization] 
and  the  Namibian  National  Convention,  are 
not  represented  at  the  conference.  Secondly, 
the  conference  is  taking  place  under  the 
auspices  of  a  state  whose  administration  of 
Namibia  we  do  not  regard  as  legitimate. 
Concerning  the  declaration  of  intent  itself, 
I  would  only  reiterate  the  principle  which  I 
have  just  stated:  The  territory  of  Namibia 
should  not  be  fragmented  in  accordance  with 
apartheid  policy  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
its  people. 

The  United  States  has  noted  with  deep 
concern  that  the  conference  is  taking  place 
against  a  background  of  repression  of  politi- 
cal activity,  illustrated  by  the  present  deten- 
tion of  an  estimated  30  Namibians  under  the 
Terrorism  Act  and  other  illegal  and  repres- 
sive legislation.  In  line  with  our  policy  of 
making  clear  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment our  concern  over  violations  of  human 
rights,  we  have  raised  the  matter  of  these 
recent  detentions  with  the  South  African 
Government  and  are  awaiting  particulars  on 
them. 

The  United  States  has  during  the  past 
year  contributed  $50,000,  specially  ear- 
marked for  Namibians,  to  the  U.N.  Educa- 
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tional  and  Training  Program  for  Southern 
Africa.  In  addition,  we  have  indicated  our 
willingness  to  support  the  Institute  for 
Namibia.  We  presently  are  awaiting  budget 
estimates  with  a  view  toward  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Institute. 

Madam  Chairperson,  the  Namibians  have 
already  been  kept  waiting  too  long  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  self-determination.  We 
condemn  the  continued  illegal  occupation  of 
Namibia  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  South 
Africa  to  heed  U.N.  resolutions  and  imple- 
ment a  policy  of  prompt  self-determination. 
The  people  of  Namibia  have  waited  long 
enough  for  the  opportunity  to  express  freely 
their  views  on  the  future  of  their  territory. 
They  have  languished  long  enough  under  the 
repressive  racial  policies  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  Madam  Chairperson,  the 
United  States  calls  again  on  South  Africa 
to  move  quickly  to  grant  political  freedom 
and  basic  human  rights  to  the  people  of 
Namibia. 


United  States  Reiterates  Opposition 
to  Apartheid 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  Spe- 
cial Political  Committee  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative  Clarence 
M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  on  October  23. 

USUN    press    release   125   dated    October   23 

Throughout  its  history,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  has  rightly  concerned  itself  with 
the  problem  of  apartheid.  We  agree  with  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  that  there  are 
few  social  or  political  systems  which  are  as 
offensive  to  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  as  South  African  apartheid.  This  sys- 
tem of  legislated  racial  discrimination — I 
emphasize  the  words  "legislated  racial  dis- 
crimination" because,  unhappily  for  the 
human  race,  members  of  the  human  race 
may  have  personal  prejudices,  but  they  do 
not  usually  write  them  into  the  law  which 
would  control  those  who  may  or  may  not 
have  racial  prejudices — so  compounds  the 
South  African  brand  of  prejudice  by  having 


it  written  into  the  statutes  of  that  unhappy 
country  as  apartheid.  It  is  a  continuing  af- 
front to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Despite  some  alterations  made  by 
the  minority  regime  in  South  Africa,  apart- 
heid remains  today  as  repugnant  to  those 
who  cherish  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equality  as  it  did  30  years  ago  when  the 
United  Nations  was  established. 

The  United  States  has  enunciated  our 
strong  opposition  to  apartheid  in  numerous 
debates  in  successive  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly.  As  a  democratic  nation  committed 
to  the  principle  of  equality  of  all  men  and 
women,  the  United  States  finds  the  system 
of  apartheid  odious  and  abhorrent.  We  have 
condemned  many  times  over  both  the  philo- 
sophical premises  of  the  apartheid  system 
and  the  brutalizing  effects  it  has  on  all 
people  of  South  Africa;  not  just  the  blacks 
or  the  "coloreds,"  as  they  classify  people  in 
South  Africa,  but  whites  as  well — those  of 
British  heritage  or  Dutch  heritage  or  what- 
ever— are  brutalized  by  the  system  which  is 
in  effect  in  that  country.  Indeed,  my  govern- 
ment adheres  to  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  which  condemns  such 
racism  as  apartheid  fosters. 

Further,  as  the  Assembly  will  recall,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  an  arms  em- 
bargo against  South  Africa  since  1962. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  pursued  a  pol- 
icy of  actively  seeking  to  encourage  in  South 
Africa  a  peaceful  change  from  the  policies 
of  apartheid  to  policies  which  will  provide 
for  the  attainment  of  basic  human  rights  by 
all  South  African  citizens,  regardless  of 
race.  To  this  end,  we  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  communication — to  impress  upon  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  our  opposition 
to  apartheid,  to  signal  our  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  changes  in  the  political  and  social 
system  in  South  Africa,  and  to  maintain 
contacts  with  all  members  of  the  South  Afri- 
can population,  including  those  not  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  governing  of 
that  country.  It  is  the  belief  of  my  govern- 
ment that  South  Africa  should  be  exposed 
to  the  relentless  and  unceasing  demands  of 
the  world  community  to  eradicate  the  apart- 
heid system. 
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The  United  States  deplores  the  detention 
of  persons  whose  only  act  is  outspoken  oppo- 
sition to  the  system  of  apartheid.  The  South 
African  Government  is  courting  disaster 
when  such  repressive  measures  have  the 
effect  of  closing  off  all  avenues  for  peaceful 
change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  September  23,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  addressed  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  Foreign  Ministers  and  Permanent 
Representatives  to  the  United  Nations.  In 
his  speech,  Secretary  Kissinger  restated  U.S. 
opposition  to  apartheid,  characterizing  it  as 
a  system  contrary  to  all  that  Americans  be- 
lieve in  and  stand  for. 

As  those  who  may  have  the  printed  text 
of  what  I  have  just  read  may  note,  there  is 
one  remaining  paragraph,  but  before  I  state 
that  paragraph,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  speak,  as  I  believe  the  people 
of  my  country  would  want  me  to  speak,  from 
the  heart  to  those  who  are  here.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  attempt  to  add  Zionism  to  our 
items  that  we  reject — and  any  effort  to 
equate  it  with  apartheid. 

I  speak  to  you  from  the  heart  because  I 
know  so  much  about  the  struggles  of  the 
countries  that  all  of  you  represent — that 
you  have  made  through  the  years. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  friends 
from  the  Soviet  Union:  although  we  have 
different  approaches  to  economic  matters, 
the  hearts  of  our  people  are  still  warm  with 
appreciation  for  your  gallant  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  an  invader  who  was  seeking  to 
impose  upon  the  world  a  doctrine  of  racism. 
The  snows  of  Russia  may  cover  their  bodies, 
but  they  can  never  erase  the  gallant  stand 
that  they  made  on  behalf  of  the  defense  of 
their  country,  which  in  turn  had  the  col- 
lateral effect  of  stamping  out  tyranny  in  the 
world  as  it  was  evidenced  by  the  invader. 

I  would  speak  to  the  people  of  Latin 
American  countries,  whose  spokesman  from 
Honduras  yesterday  indicated  that  as  early 
as  1821  that  country  abolished  human  slav- 
ery as  a  matter  of  law.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  grand  tradition  is  well  known  in  our 
country,  and  we  cherish  all  the  examples 
that  you  have  set. 
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I  would  say  to  the  people  who  represent 
the  Arab  states  that  the  world  owes  your 
ancestors,    and   indeed   many   of   your  con-, 
temporaries,  a  great  debt  for  your  contri- 
bution to  science  and  to  the  study  of  astron-j 
omy  and  others  of  the  great  sciences. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  people  of  Israel.  l\ 
think  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
historically  to  attempt  to  assign  to  Zionism 
a  place  of  recent  origin  in  human  history. 
If  we  go  back  2,500  years  or  more,  we  will 
see  in  ancient  writings  that  some  of  you 
who  follow  the  same  religious  faith  that  I 
follow  the  magnificent  words: 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea;" 
we  wept.  .  .  .  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
in  the  midst  thereof.  For  ....  How  shall  we  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ? 

They  had  been  deported  from  their  land: 
to  ancient  Babylon,  and  yet  in  their  hearts 
they  carried  the  memory  of  where  they  came 
from  through  all  the  long  years  of  persecu-' 
tion  in  early  history  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  right  down  to  the  gag 
ovens  at  Dachau  and  other  places  where  the 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  persecuted 
simply  because  of  their  religion.  They  held 
on  to  the  noble  ideal  that  at  some  point  they 
would  reconvene  in  a  homeland  and  enjoy 
what  that  homeland  could  offer  to  them  ii 
the  way  of  memories  and  other  advantages 

They  did  not  go  as  overlords  to  that  place 
on  the  map.  They  went  there  as  people  whc 
would  be  willing  to  work  with  their  hands 
to  till  the  fields,  to  espouse  the  doctrine  oi 
human  equality.  Throughout  their  long  his- 
tory, from  what  I  know  of  the  people  wh< 
are  the  descendants  and  the  past  persons 
identified  with  Israel,  they  never  permittee 
human  slavery.  They  gave  to  us  the  greal 
historical  doctrine  of  what  is  required  o1 
man— that  he  do  justly  and  love  mercy 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  philosophj 
that  all  could  handle  and  adhere  to. 

So  I  make  a  plea  to  all  persons  of  al 
countries  here  that  we  do  not  attempt  t( 
equate  a  religious  objective,  no  matter  hov 
critical  we  may  be  of  those  who  espouse  tha' 
religious  objective,  with  an  odious  schen* 
which,  under  law  in  South  Africa,  consign; 
to  a  place  of  degradation  members  of  th< 
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human  family  who  may  be  of  mixed  blood, 
who  may  be  black,  and  in  some  cases,  who 
may  be  white  but  disagreeing  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  nation. 

I  make  a  special  plea  to  the  new  nations 
of  Africa  that  they  do  not  become  a  part  of 
this  effort.  I  plead  with  them,  if  they  are 
disposed  to  consider  the  arguments  of  those 
who  seek  to  equate  Zionism  and  apartheid, 
I  plead  with  them  to  put  this  over  at  least 
until  the  next  session  of  this  Assembly  in 
order  that  it  might  be  then  considered  in  a 
mature  way. 

I  make  this  plea  primarily  because  in  our 
country  there  are  thousands  of  black  and 
white  people  who  have  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  nations  of  Africa  would  take 
their  place  in  the  world  family,  and  we  have 
believed  that  because  these  nations  have 
suffered  so  long  under  the  yoke  of  colonial- 
ism that  they  would  be  the  great  exponents 
of  fairness,  that  they  would  believe  in  the 
orderly  process  of  discussion  and  disposition 
of  problems. 

So  I  plead  with  you  not  to  disappoint 
those,  of  whom  I  am  one,  who  look  to  you 
for  a  new  brand  of  statesmanship  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  world. 

I  say  further  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
outpouring  of  world  opposition  to  apartheid. 
It  is  an  argument  that  is  clearly  defined.  Do 
not  divide  our  supporters  by  injecting  an 
element  on  which  there  is  disagreement, 
which  in  the  end,  if  we  should  incorporate  a 
principle  that  equates  Zionism  with  apart- 
heid, we  may  well  be  performing  a  service 
for  those  who  are  the  exponents  of  apart- 
heid, because  they  can  then  divide  our 
ranks  and,  as  was  said  in  ancient  Rome, 
divide  and  conquer.  We  all  know  that  this  is 
a  technique  of  those  who  are  the  exploiters. 

So  I  plead  with  you  to  keep  these  issues 
distinct  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  con- 
structive and  effective  fight  against  the  evil 
of  apartheid  which  pollutes  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Government  calls  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  to  bend  before  the 
winds  of  change  that  are  blowing  through 
Africa  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world, 
as  we  can  see  from  the  new  nations  that 
became  a  part  of  this  body,  and  to  accept  the 


fact  that  a  racially  repressive  system  is  in- 
defensible, to  bring  to  an  end  apartheid  and 
racial  injustice.  The  United  States  calls  on 
the  South  African  Government  to  realize 
that  such  a  change  is  not  only  inevitable  but 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  South  Africans 
and,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  world. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  October  30,  1975. 

Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended,  with  annex.  Approved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  at  London  September  26,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  October  1,  1975. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  October 
28,  1975. 

Defense — Reciprocal    Assistance 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  inter-American  treaty 
of  reciprocal  assistance  (Rio  Pact).  Done  at  San 
Jose  July  26,  1975.  Enters  into  force  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  signatory  states  have  deposited  their 
ratification. 

Signatures:  Argentina,  Bolivia,1  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
dor, El  Salvador,2"  Guatemala,3  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,2  Nicaragua,  Panama,2  Paraguay,3  Peru,3 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  United  States,3  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela,  July  26,  1975. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.  Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered 
into  force  April  7,  1948,  for  the  United  States 
June  21,  1948.  TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  Democratic  Re- 
public, October  22,  1975. 


1  With  declaration. 

2  With  statement. 

3  With  reservation. 
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Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086). 
Adopted  at  Geneva  May  22,  1973.* 
Acceptances  deposited:  Bolivia,  El  Salvador,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1975;  Dominican  Republic,  October  16, 
1975;  Nigeria,  October  15,  1975. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.  Done  at  Geneva  March  6, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.  TIAS 
4044. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Congo    (Brazzaville),   Sep- 
tember 5,  1975. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490). 
Adopted  at  London  October  17,  1974/ 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  October 
28,  1975. 

Meteorology 

Convention    of   the   World    Meteorological    Organiza- 
tion. Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.  Entered 
into  force  March  23,  1950.  TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  October  21,  1975. 

Patents 

Strasbourg   agreement   concerning   the   international 

patent  classification.  Done  at  Strasbourg  March  24, 

1971.  Entered  into  force  October  7,  1975. 

Notification    from     World    Intellectual    Property 

Organization  that  accession  deposited:  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics    (with  a  declaration), 

October  3,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London 
October  20,  1972/ 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  October 
28,  1975. 

Amendments  to  chapters  II,   III,  IV,  and  V  of  the 
international  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted  at  London  Novem- 
ber 20,  1973/ 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  October 

28,  1975. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Canada,  October  7,  1975. 

Amendment  to  chapter  VI  of  the  international  con- 
vention for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS 
5780).  Adopted  at  London  November  20,  1973.* 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  October 
28,  1975. 

Terrorism — Protection   of    Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes   against   internationally    protected   persons, 


including   diplomatic   agents.   Done   at   New  York 
December  14,  1973/ 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  October 
28,  1975. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measurement  of 
ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London  June  23, 
1969/ 
Accession  deposited:  Austria,  October  7,  1975. 

United  Nations  Charter 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at  San 
Francisco  June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  force  Octo- 
ber 24,  1945.  59  Stat.  1031. 

Admission  to  membership:  Cape  Verde,  Mozam- 
bique, September  16,  1975;  Papua  New  Guinea, 
October  10,  1975;  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1975. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement  concerning  shrimp,  with  annexes,  agreed 
minutes,  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Brasilia 
March  14,  1975/ 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  October 
28,  1975. 

Egypt 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington  October 
28,  1975.  Enters  into  force  30  days  after  the  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Agreement  on  health  cooperation,  with  annex.  Signed 
at  Washington  October  28,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  provisionally  October  28,  1975,  and  defini- 
tively on  the  date  of  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  countries  notifying  the  completion  of  the  con- 
stitutional procedures  required  in  each  country. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  re- 
lating to  the  agreement  of  June  7,  1974  (TIAS 
7855).  Signed  at  Washington  October  28,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  October  28,  1975. 

Agreement  concerning  the  exhibition  in  the  United 
States  of  the  "Treasures  of  Tutankhamun"  and  of 
other  items  of  Pharaonic  art.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  October  28,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  October  28,  1975. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Agreement  on  the  supply  of  grain  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Signed  at  Moscow  October  20,  1975.  Entered  into 
force  October  20,  1975. 


4  Not  in  force. 
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President  Sadat  of  Egypt  Makes  State  Visit  to  the  United  States 


President  Anwar  al-Sadat  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  made  a  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  October  26-November  5.  He 
met  ivith  President  Ford  and  other  govern- 
ment officials  at  Washington  October  27-28 
and  November  5  and  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
November  2.  Following  are  an  exchange  of 
greetings  between  President  Ford  and  Presi- 
dent Sadat  at  a  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  on  October 
27,  their  exchange  of  toasts  at  a  dinner  at 
the  White  House  that  evening,  an  exchange 
of  toasts  between  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
President  Sadat  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  October  28,  an  exchange  of 
toasts  between  President  Sadat  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  at  a  dinner  given  by  President 
Sadat  that  evening,  and  an  address  made  by 
President  Sadat  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Congress  on  November  5. 


REMARKS  AT  WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
OCTOBER  27 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  November  3 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President:  It  is  really  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  personally — as  well  as  President  of 
the  United  States — welcome  you  to  our 
country.  We  established  in  Salzburg  a  warm 
personal  friendship,  which  I  look  forward  to 
expanding  during  your  visit  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Mrs. 
Sadat  and  other  members  of  your  family 
are  with  you  on  this  historic  first  state  visit 
to  the  United  States  by  an  Egyptian  leader. 

The  U.S.  Government  respects  your  far- 
sighted  statesmanship  and  wisdom  and  your 
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unswerving  dedication  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Egyptian  people  and  to  all  of  the  Arab 
people. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  helped  to  bring 
about  historic  new  developments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  these 
developments  will  lead  to  a  durable  peace 
for  all  peoples  of  that  region. 

The  overriding  purpose  of  our  discussions 
will  be  to  assure  that  progress  toward  peace 
will  not  stop.  The  process  of  peaceful  nego- 
tiations between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
must  move  to  new  fronts  and  to  new  issues. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  two 
primary  objectives. 

First,  we  seek  peace.  We  have  made  extraor- 
dinary efforts  in  the  last  two  years  to  help 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  find  peace. 
Much  has  been  achieved.  The  world  has 
seen  that  it  is  possible  to  negotiate  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  agreements  can  be 
reached,  despite  a  legacy  of  bitter  conflict 
and  mutual  distrust. 

The  process  of  peace  has  only  begun.  We 
are  committed  to  continue  it.  The  efforts  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  until  the 
nations  directly  concerned  achieve  a  peace 
just  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  we  desire  a  strong  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  with  every  nation  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  quality  and  the  growth 
of  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years  give  us  a 
deep  satisfaction. 

Your  visit  to  Washington,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  symbol  of  the  new  dimensions  of  our 
relationship.  Egyptians  and  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life  have  established  ties  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  in  many  areas  of 
mutual  benefit,  building  an  historic  tradition. 
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We  seek,  with  every  nation  of  the  Middle 
East,  a  relationship  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
interest  of  both  sides.  We  are  pleased,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  objectives  coincide  with 
yours. 

You  have  clearly  stated  your  desire  for  a 
peace  that  will  permit  you  and  your  country- 
men to  turn  your  energies  and  your  re- 
sources to  the  improvement  of  life  in  Egypt. 
And  we  are  proud  to  work  with  you  toward 
that  goal. 

During  your  visit,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
find  that  many  of  our  people  have  come  to 
know  you  through  news  reports  and  through 
the  many  interviews  you  have  granted  so 
graciously  to  representatives  of  our  media, 
to  Members  of  our  Congress,  and  to  many 
other  Americans.  Your  sincerity,  your  mod- 
eration, and  your  wisdom  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with   you. 

I  am  delighted  that  your  visit  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  other  American  cities  will  per- 
mit more  of  our  people  to  know  you  per- 
sonally. You  will  find  Americans  deeply 
concerned  over  the  issues  which  are  impor- 
tant to  you — peace  and  justice  in  the  Middle 
East — issues  which  are  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  whole  world. 

We  are  delighted  by  this  opportunity  to 
show  the  depth  of  our  respect  for  you  and 
for  the  Egyptian  people  and  to  demonstrate 
our  dedication  to  the  high  ideals  shared  by 
Americans   and   Egyptians. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  Mr. 
President,  and  as  a  personal  friend,  I  wel- 
come you  to  the  United  States. 

President  Sadat 

Mr.  President:  It  is  a  great  honor  to  me 
to  meet  with  you  again  after  we  have  met 
last  June  in  Salzburg.  It  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  meet  with  you  here  and  to  meet  with 
the  American  people,  for  whom  my  people 
cherish  always  admiration. 

Since  we  met  last  June,  there  has  been 
great  events.  And  I  must  say  in  full  frank- 
ness, that  what  you  have  already — in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — 


what  you  have  done  and  what  you  have 
strived  has  made  it  possible  that  great 
events  happen  in  the  area  where  we  live, 
where  it  is  the  most  dangerous  area  in  the 
whole  world.  Great  events  have  taken  place 
in  our  area  since  our  meeting,  thanks  to  you 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
are  behind  you  in  seeking  peace  based  on 
justice. 

It  is  a  great  occasion  for  me  and  for  my 
people  also  to  get  to  know  each  other,  and  I 
must — on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  people  and 
of  the  delegation  and  myself — I  must  thank 
you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  warm  welcome 
that  you  have  given  us  since  we  landed  on 
the  U.S.  land  yesterday  night,  up  to  this 
moment. 

We  have  come  here  with  open  hearts  and 
open  arms.  We  have  come  to  put  the  rela- 
tion between  our  two  countries  in  its  proper 
position  and  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
personally,  for  what  you  have  done  since  last 
June  up  until  this  moment,  which  could  be 
considered  as  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  the  area  that 
we  live. 

I  shall  always  look  forward  to  welcoming 
you,  Mr.  President,  in  Egypt.  I  assure  you 
that  my  people  will  hail  you  for  all  the 
efforts,  the  sincerity,  the  honesty  that  you 
have  pushed  the  peace  process  in  the  last 
months.  And  we  have  achieved  together  the 
second  disengagement  agreement,  which  will 
be  a  very  important  milestone  on  the  road 
to  peace  in  our  area. 

Again  let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  thank  the  American  people  for  all  you 
have  done.  And  I  must  mention  now  how 
my  people  are  grateful  for  the  great  help 
they  received  from  the  United  States  in 
preparing  the  Suez  Canal  for  navigation 
again  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
world. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  and  our 
friends  the  American  people,  that  we  shall 
always  work  for  peace  together  and  achieve 
for  the  coming  generations  all  of  what  we 
feel  of  inspirations  built  on  peace  based  on 
justice. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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TOASTS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  DINNER,  OCTOBER  27 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  November  3 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Sadat,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  It  is  obviously  a  very,  very  great 
honor  to  have  Mrs.  Sadat  and  you  with  us 
this  evening  and  particularly  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  today,  tonight,  and  to- 
morrow, and  next  Sunday,  to  strengthen 
our  personal  relationship. 

Although  you  have  been  in  our  country 
before,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  state 
visit  by  an  Egyptian  President  to  visit  the 
United  States.  I  believe  your  visit,  Mr. 
President,  symbolizes  the  very  close  work- 
ing relationshsip  of  our  two  countries  and 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  two  years. 

We  honor  you  tonight  as  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  for  your  commitment  to 
provide  your  people  many  of  the  same  goals 
that  the  American  people  have  striven  for 
and  cherished  over  the  long  200  years  of  our 
young  history. 

You  are  committed,  I  know  from  our  per- 
sonal discussions,  to  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  life  for  all  Egyptians  and  for  the 
people  of  the  entire  Arab  world.  You  have 
recognized  that  we  must  work  together  to 
overcome  the  tragedy  of  unfulfilled  lives — 
lives  marked  by  disease,  malnutrition,  under- 
education,  underemployment,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  war. 

Americans — and  I  say  this  from  personal 
contact — respect  your  vigorous  pursuit  of 
peace  and  your  efforts  to  devote  your  na- 
tion's energy  and  your  nation's  resources 
not  to  continue  conflict,  but  to  meet  the 
needs  of  your  people. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  committed  to 
work  with  you  toward  such  worthy  goals. 
Failure  to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
will  affect  the  lives  of  Americans  and  the 
lives  of  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  and 
actually  throughout  the  world. 

We  share  your  deep  belief  and  conviction 
that  nations  can  gain  much  by  working  to- 
gether. Your  courage,  Mr.  President,  in  tak- 
ing the  first  steps  toward  peace  after  almost 


three  decades  of  warfare  assures  your  place 
in  history  in  the  Middle  East.  And  we  con- 
gratulate you  for  it. 

You  are  the  man,  Mr.  President,  who  as- 
sumed the  lead  in  ending  a  conflict  that  for 
more  than  a  generation  absorbed  the  lives, 
the  energies,  and  the  substance  of  many, 
many  nations.  We  have  been  proud  to  work 
with  you  in  this  very  noble  cause,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  my  conversa- 
tions with  you  that  we  had  in  Salzburg,  and 
from  our  many  other  exchanges,  that  your 
dedication  to  peace  is  for  all  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East.  I  say  again  tonight,  em- 
phatically and  categorically,  that  we  share 
the  view  that  the  process  of  making  peace 
for  all  must  continue. 

No  step  we  have  taken  can  be  an  end  to 
itself.  There  can  be  no  peace  until  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  taken  fairly  into  account  in  a 
final  peace  settlement. 

I  wish  to  address  a  special  word,  Mr. 
President,  to  your  charming  wife.  My  own 
wife,  Betty,  is  doing  much  to  inform  me 
about  the  rights  and  the  problems  and  the 
desires  of  women  in  the  new  freedoms  of 
modern  society.  Sometimes  she  thinks  I  am 
an  apt — and  sometimes  a  less  than  apt — 
pupil.  [Laughter]  But  anyhow,  I  am  pleased 
to  observe  that  Mrs.  Sadat  has  distinguished 
herself  in  your  nation  by  her  contributions 
to  both  the  well-being  of  all  Egyptians  and 
to  a  new  consciousness  of  the  status  of 
women  and  the  efforts  in  your  country  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  that  you  join 
me  in  a  toast  to  the  President  of  Egypt  and 
to  our  mutual  objectives:  To  the  President. 

President  Sadat 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank 
President  Ford  for  his  kind  words  and  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  warm 
reception  the  American  people  have  accorded 
to  me  and  my  family. 

It   was   a   great   pleasure   to   respond    to 
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President  Ford's  invitation  to  visit  your 
beautiful  country  and  meet  with  its  hospi- 
table people.  I  come  here  with  a  message  of 
friendship  and  amity  from  the  Egyptian 
people  to  every  American.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  with  President  Ford  the 
talks  we  held  and  the  contacts  we  have 
maintained  over  the  past  few  months  on 
several  issues  of  mutual  interest  and  com- 
mon concern. 

It  is  my  feeling  and  sincere  hope  that  this 
visit  will  contribute  significantly  to  further- 
ing American  relations  in  all  domains  and 
will  consolidate  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
understanding  between  the  American  people 
and  the  Arab  nation. 

On  the  eve  of  your  Bicentennial,  I  would 
like  you  to  know  that  we  share  with  you  the 
determination  to  utilize  the  legacy  of  the 
past  to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  future,  not 
only  for  our  two  peoples  but  for  the  entire 
family  of  man.  We  share  with  you,  too,  the 
hope  of  fulfilling  the  great  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, human  dignity,  and  equality. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  two  years  have 
witnessed  a  tangible  improvement  in  our 
relations.  For  the  most  part,  the  credit  for 
such  an  improvement  is  due  to  a  greater 
degree  of  American  understanding  of  our 
just  cause  and  our  legitimate  struggle  to 
establish  peace  in  the  area. 

We  feel,  rightly  I  hope,  that  the  events 
following  October  1973  have  dissipated  many 
misconceptions  and  myths  that  marred  the 
healthy  development  of  our  relations  for  so 
long.  As  you  know,  we  have  always  main- 
tained that  if  the  United  States  adopted  an 
evenhanded  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  there 
would  be  no  problem  between  us. 

We  expressed  our  readiness  to  respond 
positively  to  any  favorable  change  in  Ameri- 
can policy.  Thus,  when  there  appeared  some 
indications  that  the  United  States  has 
started  to  see  the  realities  in  their  true 
perspective,  matters  began  to  move  in  the 
right    direction. 

Bridges  of  friendships  and  channels  of 
communication  were  established  for  our 
mutual  benefit.  You  have  my  assurance 
that  we  intend  to  spare  no  effort  to 
strengthen  our  relations  even  further  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  our  cooperation. 


The  Egyptian  people — and  in  fact,  the 
entire  Arab  nation — expect  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  demonstrate  by  words 
and  deeds  alike  its  genuine  interest  in  reach- 
ing a  final  peace  settlement. 

We  recognize  and  acknowledge  with  satis- 
faction the  role  you  have  played  in  the  past 
few  months  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  the 
process  of  a  final  settlement.  We  realize  also 
that  it  is  your  firm  and  solemn  commitment 
to  pursue  this  policy  until  the  ideal  of  peace 
becomes  a  living  reality. 

We  do  not  question  your  dedication  to 
work  seriously  and  tirelessly  toward  that 
end.  However,  you  would  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  cannot  allow  the  situation 
to  slip  back  to  a  state  of  "no  war  and  no 
peace."  We  feel  that  the  momentum  for 
peace  should  not  be  squandered  under  any 
circumstances. 

Rather,  it  should  be  utilized  fully  and  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  commensurate  with  the 
still  persisting  danger  of  explosion.  Any 
stalemate  or  stagnation  will  not  only  delay 
the  settlement,  but  in  all  probability,  it 
would  introduce  certain  qualitative  and 
substantive  changes  that  would  obstruct  the 
road  to  peace. 

I  trust  that  it  has  become  quite  evident 
that  if  we  are  really  concerned  with  an  over- 
all settlement,  we  have  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  core  of  the  problem;  namely,  the 
Palestinian  question.  The  Palestinian  people 
have  been  deprived  for  over  27  years  of  hav- 
ing their  own  state  where  they  can  lead  a 
productive  and  fulfilling  life. 

Are  they  not  entitled  to  their  national 
rights  like  all  other  peoples?  Would  it  not 
be  a  travesty  of  justice  to  deny  them  the 
inalienable  right  to  live  in  peace  and  dignity? 
Does  it  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  per- 
petuate the  state  of  strife  and  frustration? 
Fortunately,  there  are  increasing  signs  that 
their  cause  is  gaining  more  international 
support  every  day.  Nations  are  coming  to 
grips  with  the  reality  of  the  Palestine  peo- 
ple as  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  equa- 
tion of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Many  Arabs  are  confident  that  the  United 
States  will  not  dissent  from  this  irreversible 
trend.  They  feel,  not  without  reason,  that 
faithfulness  to  the  essence  of  the  American 
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Revolution  and  the  heritage  bequeathed  upon 
this  nation  by  its  Founding  Fathers  entail 
lending  the  Palestinians  your  understanding 
and  support,  thus  reinforcing  the  road  to 
peace.  We  can  all  be  assured  that  once  the 
Palestinians  have  been  accorded  their  basic 
right  as  a  free  people,  they  will  become  a 
force  for  peace,  stability,  and  human  prog- 
ress. Reason  and  reconciliation  would  prevail 
over  animosity  and  hostility. 

Americans  can  understand,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  any  other  people,  man's  attachment 
to  his  land,  for  this  has  been  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  American  culture. 
Such  relationship  instills  in  us  a  strong  love 
for  our  country  and  a  devotion  to  defend  it, 
no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  is. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  you  have  a  President  you  can  be 
proud  of.  Throughout  my  contacts  with  him, 
I  have  found  him  a  statesman  of  great  abil- 
ity, vision,  and  understanding.  He  is  a 
genuine  man  who  radiates  sincerity  and 
honesty.  It  shall  give  me  and  the  Egyptian 
people  immense  pleasure  to  welcome  him  and 
Mrs.  Ford  in  Egypt  in  the  near  future. 

May  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
join  me  in  a  toast  in  honor  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  wishing  them  health,  happiness, 
and  fulfillment. 


TOASTS  AT  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY 
SECRETARY  KISSINGER,  OCTOBER  28 

Press   release   546   dated   October   28 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Sadat:  You  have 
been  welcomed  several  times  since  you  ar- 
rived here,  but  for  my  colleagues  and  myself 
in  the  Department  of  State  who  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  working  so  closely  with 
you,  it  is  a  particular  honor  to  welcome  you 
here. 

It  is  hard  to  remember  that  it  is  less  than 
two  years  ago  that  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Cairo — the  first  time  I  had  ever  visited  an 
Arab  capital,  the  first  high-level  contact  that 
had  taken  place  in  a  decade — for  detailed 
negotiations  between  various  Arab  countries 
and  the  United  States.  I  think  it  was  the  be- 


ginning of  a  new  era  in  the  relationship 
between  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
the  United  States. 

We  faced  a  problem  of  how  to  make  peace 
in  an  area  with  countries  of  a  very  long 
history  and  another  country  which  was  new 
and  insecure  and  felt  threatened.  And  I  have 
always  believed  that  once  we  have  analyzed 
all  the  clauses  of  all  the  agreements,  that  the 
most  important  contribution  that  our  hon- 
ored guest  made  was  to  understand  that  the 
process  of  peace  was  in  the  first  instance  a 
psychological  problem  and  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  climate  of  confidence  between 
the  United  States  and  the  principal  parties 
and  between  the  parties  themselves. 

This  has  been,  to  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  the  most  moving  experience.  To 
change  the  prospects  of  an  entire  area  and 
to  point  it  away  from  conflict  and  toward 
construction  and  away  from  hatred  and  to- 
ward peace  is  an  achievement  that  not  many 
leaders  have  realized. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  United  States  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
this  effort,  we  can  only  repeat  what  Presi- 
dent Ford  said  yesterday.  The  United  States 
is  determined  to  continue  this  process.  The 
United  States  wants  to  achieve  peace  for  all 
of  the  peoples  in  the  Middle  East  and  will 
persevere  in  its  efforts.  And  the  United  States 
considers  the  President  of  Egypt,  and  Egypt, 
a  good  friend  with  whom  we  will  work, 
whose  efforts  at  the  construction  of  his  coun- 
try we  will  support,  and  whose  efforts  for 
peace  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  peoples  in  the 
area,  we  will  also  cooperate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  two  years  ago  when  we 
first  met,  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  so 
rapidly  come  to  the  United  States  and  that 
we  could  greet  you  here  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendship,  but  I  am  proud  that  this 
has  been  achieved,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
all  of  our  guests  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Egypt  and  Mrs.  Sadat. 

President  Sadat 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  After  we  have  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  our  friend  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
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Since  23  years — that  is  the  time  we  started 
our  revolution,  and  I  was  one  of  the  nine  who 
started  this  revolution — I  have  dealt  with 
three  Secretaries  of  State,  and  I  visited  here 
in  '66  in  the  capacity  of  the  speaker  of  our 
National  Assembly,  and  I  visited  also  the 
Congress. 

I  want  to  tell  you  in  all  honesty  that  in 
two  years  since  Dr.  Kissinger  has  visited  us 
in  Cairo  and  we  started  dealing  with  each 
other,  a  new  image  of  the  American  policy 
appeared,  the  image  that  we  have  always 
sought.  Maybe  you  don't  know  that  after  the 
Second  World  War,  we  were  fighting  for  our 
independence  from  Great  Britain.  We  were 
under  occupation,  and  all  the  time  we  looked 
toward  the  United  States. 

Even  when  we  started  our  revolution,  the 
first  embassy,  foreign  embassy,  in  Cairo  that 
we  sent  a  message  to  was  the  American  Em- 
bassy, because  we  knew  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  war,  between  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill ;  we  were  following  all 
this  because  our  movement  was  in  action  at 
that  time.  We  looked  always  for  the  United 
States  to  help  us  to  gain  our  freedom. 

But  I  must  tell  you  that  in  dealing  with 
three  Secretaries  of  State  before  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, we  didn't  find  the  real  image  of  Amer- 
ica, of  freedom. 

When  I  met  Dr.  Kissinger  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  started  dealing  with  each  other, 
it  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
conflict  in  our  area.  We  needed  one  in  whom 
we  can  put  our  confidence  in  the  United 
States  so  that  he  can  bear  the  responsibility 
and  break  the  snow  and  go  forward  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  built  on  justice. 

After  one  hour  of  discussion  with  Dr. 
Kissinger  for  the  first  time,  we  felt  as  if  we 
were  old  friends.  And  since  that  time  up  to 
this  moment,  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  work- 
ing together,  we  have  achieved  something 
that  couldn't  be  achieved  in  a  whole  genera- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  friend  Dr. 
Kissinger,  with  his  vision,  foresight,  and 
tireless  efforts,  has  contributed  to  change  the 
image  of  the  United  States  to  its  real  image 
and  to  help  solve  the  most  complicated  prob- 
lem in  the  whole  world — and  this  is  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 


I  know  the  road  is  very  long,  and  we  have 
lots  to  do  together  to  continue  the  peace 
process  that  we  have  already  started. 

I  wish  my  friend  Dr.  Kissinger  long  life; 
Mrs.  Kissinger,  all  the  best  wishes.  And  may 
I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  drink  for 
the  health  of  the  man  I  hold  great  respect 
to,  and  he  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Ford ;  to  my  friend  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  to  Nancy  Kissinger. 


TOASTS  AT  DINNER  GIVEN  BY 
PRESIDENT  SADAT,  OCTOBER  28 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  November  3 

President  Sadat 

President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: I  hope  I  have  adequately  expressed 
my  feeling,  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  people, 
toward  President  Ford  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  What  I  would  like  to  add,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  more  I  meet  with  President 
Ford  and  pursue  with  him  the  stimulating 
talks  and  pleasant  conversations,  the  more 
confirmed  becomes  the  initial  impression  I 
got  when  I  first  met  him.  His  personality 
conveys  to  anyone  who  gets  to  know  him 
a  sense  of  confidence,  genuineness,  and 
warmth. 

As  you  know,  President  Ford  and  I  will 
meet  again  more  than  once  before  I  leave 
your  beautiful  country.  And  we  will  have  the 
chance  to  solidify  our  relations  even  further. 
But  let  me  now  express  my  admiration 
and  deep  appreciation  of  President  Ford's 
method  of  dealing  with  different  situations 
and  his  enlightened  approach  to  people  and 
human  relations.  From  this  standpoint,  he 
can  achieve  tremendous  progress  in  various 
domains,  and  the  United  States,  under  his 
leadership,  can  reach  new  horizons  com- 
mensurate with  the  challenges  of  our  time.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  play  a  most  con- 
structive role,  both  in  bringing  about  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  solving  complex 
international  problems.  It  is  an  asset  that 
he  has  an  able  and  dedicated  Secretary  of 
State  who  is  a  man  of  experience  and  vision. 

While  I  propose  a  toast  for  President  Ford, 
his  charming  wife,  and  for  the  friendship 
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between  the  American  and  Egyptian  peoples, 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  expressing  sentiments 
which  are  genuinely  reciprocated  by  Presi- 
dent Ford,  his  assistants,  and  compatriots 
toward  a  country  that  is  known  for  its  forti- 
tude, culture,  and  historical  heritage. 

I  am  certain  that  when  my  visit  is  com- 
pleted, the  picture  will  be  clearer  to  the 
American  public,  to  government  officials  and 
legislators.  This  would  definitely  lead  to  ce- 
menting the  relations  between  the  American 
people  and  the  Egyptian  people  as  well  as 
the  entire  Arab  nation. 

May  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of 
President  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford,  our  dear 
friends. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity and  present  to  our  dear  friend,  Presi- 
dent Ford,  our  highest  decoration.  It  is  the 
Nile  decoration.  This  is  a  sign  of  great  re- 
spect to  himself  and  to  the  whole  American 
people. 

As  a  token  of  our  friendship  and  our  ad- 
miration to  the  First  Lady  and  the  ladies  of 
the  United  States,  may  I  present  our  highest 
decoration,  El  Kemal. 

President  Ford 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Sadat,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen :  First,  may  I  express  on  behalf  of  my 
wife,  Betty,  and  all  the  ladies  that  she  repre- 
sents in  the  United  States,  and  on  behalf  of 
myself  as  well  as  my  countrymen,  your 
thoughtfulness  for  the  wonderful  recognition 
that  you  have  given  to  us  and  to  those  we 
represent.  We  in  the  United  States  are  most 
grateful  for  these  wonderful  awards,  and  I 
can't  express  deeply  enough  our  personal 
appreciation  for  your  thoughtfulness. 

Obviously  it  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  President, 
to  match  your  eloquence  in  the  circumstances 
here  this  evening.  I  want  to  express  as  best 
I  can  the  appreciation  that  all  of  us  have 
for  your  visit  to  the  United  States.  You  have 
in  this  audience  here  this  evening  many  out- 
standing Members  of  the  legislative  branch, 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  leaders, 
individuals  who  you  have  met  and  I  hope  you 
will  get  better  acquainted  with,  so  that  they 
can  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  to  know 
you  as  I  have  from  our  first  meeting  in  Salz- 
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burg.  Because  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
share  with  me,  once  that  acquaintanceship 
begins  and  develops,  the  strength  and  the 
statesmanship  that  you  have  exhibited  in  the 
Middle  East  during  a  most  trying  and  a  very 
difficult  time. 

So,  as  you  meet  my  former  colleagues,  the 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  learn  of  their  importance  and 
their  significance  in  the  development  of  our 
friendship  between  your  government  as  well 
as  ours. 

Your  hospitality  this  evening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  almost  overwhelming,  not  only  for 
Mrs.  Ford  and  myself  but  all  of  our  guests — 
your  guests,  I  should  say. 

Your  historic  visit  to  this  country,  and  it 
is  historic,  will  lead,  I  am  certain,  as  you 
travel  from  here  to  New  York,  to  Chicago,  to 
Houston,  to  Florida,  to  a  breadth  of  under- 
standing between  not  only  yourself  and  our 
people  but  between  your  people  as  well  as 
ours. 

I  think  this  opportunity  for  you  to  be  here 
and  to  travel  is  unique  in  that  they  find  in 
you  a  leader  in  the  Middle  East  who  has  not 
only  had  the  statesmanship  to  strive  for 
peace  but  the  leadership  to  achieve  and  ac- 
complish peace,  and  to  broaden  and  to  deepen 
it,  not  only  on  behalf  of  your  people  but  all 
of  the  Arab  people. 

We  feel  that  your  presence  here  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  special 
significance.  We  were  delighted  to  have  you 
in  the  White  House  last  night  with  Mrs. 
Sadat.  And  I  know  the  Secretary  hosted  some 
outstanding  American  citizens,  including 
members  of  the  Legislature,  with  you  as  his 
principal  guest  today,  which  gave  to  them,  as 
I  have  had  the  opportunity,  to  see  and  to 
hear  the  breadth  and  strength  of  your  leader- 
ship in  the  Middle  East. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  United 
States  cherish  and  will  further  the  same 
ideals  in  the  future  that  we  have  in  the  past. 
And  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  those  are 
likewise  the  same  ideals  and  aims  and  ambi- 
tions that  you  have  for  your  people  in  your 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  work  together, 
and  we  do  have  the  need  and  necessity  to 
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do  that,  we  can  convince  others  in  the  Middle 
East  that  progress  is  essential  not  only  in 
that  area — a  stalemate  and  stagnation  cannot 
be  condoned — that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  United  States,  and 
all  Middle  Eastern  countries.  And  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  American 
people  will  work  with  you  and  seek  to  achieve 
with  you  the  aims  of  your  people  and  your- 
self for  the  kind  of  a  peace  on  a  broad,  firm, 
equitable,  secure  basis  that  is  in  the  dreams 
of  people  in  all  of  the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  that  Mrs. 
Ford  and  I  have  been  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  better  acquainted.  And  let 
me  add  in  closing  that  I  have  instructed  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  continue  to  explore 
every  possibility  to  continue  the  diplo- 
matic successes  that  were  achieved  in  recent 
months. 

I  know  that  he  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Foreign  Minister  Fah- 
my.  They  have  been  a  good  team  in  the 
step-by-step  process  that  was  essential  to 
keep  the  momentum  going.  Both  are  sea- 
soned, tireless,  effective,  dedicated  diplomats 
that  have  and  will  contribute  to  the  success 
in  the  future. 

Let  me  simply  conclude  by  saying  that  we 
are  honored  to  have  you  in  America,  with 
Mrs.  Sadat,  and  let  me  say  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  offer  a 
toast  to  you  and  the  people  that  you  repre- 
sent, the  great  people  of  the  Government  of 
Egypt. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  SADAT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS,  NOVEMBER  5  ' 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress:  I  would  like,  first,  to  thank 
you  for  extending  this  invitation  to  me,  thus  afford- 
ing me  a  unique  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  all 
in  a  pleasant  continuation  of  the  conversations  I 
have  had  with  a  good  many  of  you  who  visited 
Egypt.  I  have  always  found  these  talks  stimulating, 
informative,  and  rewarding.  I  believe,  in  all  sincer- 
ity, that  there  is  no  substitute  for  direct  person-to- 
person  contacts  that  go  deep  into  the  heart  of  all 
the  problems  which  invoke  our  common  concern  and 
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capture  our  imagination.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  reach  a  profound  insight  of  the  complexity  of  the 
world  we  live  in  and  grasp  the  immense  problems 
we  face  today  and  are  likely  to  encounter  in  the 
future. 

In  the  process,  our  opinions  might  differ,  and  our 
views  might  occasionally  diverge.  Indeed,  our  cul- 
ture emphasizes  diversity  and  multiplicity  as  a 
means  of  reaching  consensus  and  compatibility. 
What  is  required  is  not  identity  of  viewpoints  but 
a  genuine  acceptance  of  each  other's  right  to  hold 
different  opinions  and  entertain  different  ideas. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced, 
together  with  all  other  nations,  with  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  of  our  time;  namely,  the  task  of 
convincing  this  generation,  and  those  to  follow,  that 
we  can  finally  build  a  viable  international  system 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  tomorrow  and 
solving  the  problems  of  the  coming  age.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  old  techniques  are  no 
longer  working  and  that  it  is  not  possible  any  longer 
to  encounter  new  problems  with  old  ideas  and  worn- 
out  solutions. 

The  legacy  of  the  past  should  be  utilized  not  as 
an  inhibiting  factor  but,  rather,  as  an  inspiring 
revelation.  We  ought  not  to  demoralize  the  dreamer 
or  stifle  the  revolutionary. 

It  is  true  that  the  magnitude  and  entanglement 
of  the  problems  of  today  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
whelm us  in  our  endeavor  to  sail  to  the  shore  of 
security  and  fulfillment.  However,  we  should  never 
allow  visionary  thinking  to  be  replaced  by  the  ur- 
gency of  alleviating  short-term  problems. 

To  attain  that,  it  is  an  absolute  must  to  establish 
a  new  world  order  where  the  arbiter  among  nations 
is  not  sheer  power  or  might,  but  allegiance  to  legiti- 
macy and  compliance  with  the  rule  of  law.  A  new 
international  economic  system  has  to  be  devised  to 
remedy  the  grave  injustices  of  the  past  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  more  equitable  definition  of  rights 
and  duties. 

The  developing  countries  are  increasingly  witness- 
ing an  upsurge  of  the  feeling  that  the  time  has 
come  for  them  to  have  a  better  standard  of  living, 
much  more  akin  to  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  These  hopes  must  be  realized  so 
long  as  we  are  seeking  the  closeness  of  men  from 
all  corners  of  the  world,  whose  basic  regard  is  the 
belief  in  peace,  justice,  and  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man. 

I  am  stating  all  this  here  before  you  because  I 
believe  that  this  country  has  a  special  responsibility 
in  the  process  of  making  the  necessary  adjustment 
and  facilitating  the  transformation  to  the  new  inter- 
national structure.  I  believe  also  that  the  United 
States  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  bear  its  responsibility  with  vision  and 
determination. 

This  nation,  like  all  other  nations  throughout  the 
history  of  man,  shall  be  judged  not  by  the  power  it 
exercises  or  the  wealth  it  accumulates,  but  by  the 
values  it  upholds  and  the  principles  it  honors.  For- 
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tunately,  your  history  is  impregnated  with  shining 
examples  of  genuine  devotion  to  higher  values  and 

norms. 

Abraham  Lincoln  chose  to  describe  this  nation  as 
one  "conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal."  Wood- 
row  Wilson  stated,  in  an  address  to  Congress,  that 
"Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their 
honor  steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind  to  any  narrow  interest  of  their 
own.  .  .  ."  John  F.  Kennedy  urged  all  sides  to  "join 
in  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a  new  balance  of 
power,  but  a  new  world  of  law,  where  the  strong 
are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace  pre- 
served." 

Long  before  that,  your  first  President,  George 
Washington,  in  his  prophetic  farewell  address, 
urged  all  citizens  to  "Observe  good  faith  and  justice 
toward  all  nations"  and  warned  against  both  "in- 
veterate antipathies  against  particular  nations  and 
passionate  attachments  for  others,"  noting  that  a 
passionate  attachment,  among  other  evils,  facilitates 
"the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists." 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  come 
here  seeking  aid  or  soliciting  promises  and  commit- 
ments. Rather,  I  came  to  extend  to  you  and  all 
Americans  a  hand  of  friendship  and  understanding. 
I  am  not  addressing  you  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  true 
friend  who  is  most  willing  to  support  you  when  you 
are  right  and  equally  ready  to  draw  your  attention 
when  we  believe  you  are  wrong. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  lure  you  with  the  illusion 
that  our  interests  are  identical  with  yours.  In  fact 
they  often  converge  but  at  times  diverge,  which  is 
only  natural.  But  in  all  dealings  with  you,  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  the  two  nations.  Our 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  nonalignment 
guides  us  in  our  sincere  drive  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  different  nations. 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  how  far  we  can  go  in  im- 
proving our  relations  and  strengthening  our  ties. 
We  have  always  admired  many  things  in  America 
and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  we  work  to- 
gether toward  a  better  understanding.  We  spare 
no  effort  in  this  endeavor.  You  have  been  respon- 
sive and  cooperative.  Lately,  more  promising  signs 
have  surfaced  in  the  form  of  a  higher  degree  of 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  a  better  assess- 
ment of  your  national  interests. 

Our  bilateral  relations  are  developing  along  lines 
which  we  accept  and  endorse;  namely,  those  of  equal 
footing,  respect  for  each  other's  independent  will, 
noninterference  in  each  other's  domestic  affairs,  and 
mutual  cooperation.  We  propose  to  work,  together 
with  you,  toward  enlarging  the  area  of  cooperation 
on  a  sound  basis  in  order  that  it  may  encompass 
more  and  more  activities,  both  on  the  official  and 
nonofficial  levels.  We  would  like  to  see  more  con- 
tacts between  our  two  peoples — parliamentarians, 
professionals,  journalists,  writers,  artists,  business- 
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men,  technicians,  and  academicians. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  established  now,  beyond  duobt, 
that  we  are  not  ready  to  compromise  our  independ- 
ence or  mortgage  our  will  to  any  power  under  any 
circumstances.  Our  relations  with  a  given  nation 
are  not  conducted  to  the  detriment  of  those  we  main- 
tain with  other  countries.  We  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  Egypt  is  the  oldest  nation-state  that 
has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  existence  within  the 
same  boundaries  for  over  7,000  years.  You  certainly 
can  appreciate  the  impact  and  reflection  of  this 
phenomenon  on  our  political  behavior  among  na- 
tions today. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  in  order  to  develop  our 
country  socially  and  economically  in  every  possible 
field.  We  are  embarking  on  an  ambitious  but  essen- 
tial plan  for  overall  development  and  socioeconomic 
transformation. 

We  are  trying  to  secure  a  job  for  every  man  and 
woman,  a  hospital  room  for  every  sick  person,  a 
seat  in  the  classroom  for  every  child.  We  are  try- 
ing to  make  life  easier  for  toiling  farmers  and 
workers. 

We  are  determined  to  achieve  all  that,  while 
striving,  at  the  same  time,  to  catch  up  with  the 
latest  advances  in  technology  and  science.  We  are 
earmarking  more  funds  for  investment,  simultane- 
ously with  the  reimbursement  of  our  accumulated 
debts.  We  are  committed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  Egypt.  Throughout  this  process,  we  rely 
first  and  foremost  on  our  own  people,  our  own  re- 
sources and,  above  all,  on  our  hope  in  the  future. 

We  welcome  any  unconditional  help  from  friendly 
nations  in  whatever  form.  We  thank  those  who  are 
willing  to  help  (and  may  I  identify  you  with  all 
gratitude  in  this  respect),  and  we  understand  the 
position  of  those  who  are  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  share 
the  little  we  have  with  other  nations.  Egyptian  aid 
is  given  without  hesitation  to  sister  African  and 
Asian  countries  hit  by  disasters.  We  are  building 
roads,  schools,  hospitals  in  remote  places,  in  the 
belief  that  whatever  is  good  for  these  people  is  good 
for  the  Egyptian  people. 

Our  engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  technicians 
are  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  life  in  al- 
most every  state  in  the  region.  Some  have  ques- 
tioned the  setting  of  our  priorities  and  the  wisdom 
of  spreading  our  resources  in  such  a  manner.  But 
we  think  that  human  progress  is  indivisible  and  that 
every  nation  should  share  in  the  cost  and  fruit  alike. 
Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  your 
friends  around  the  world  expect  American  policy 
to  be  based  on  justice  and  fairness,  supporting  the 
oppressed  and  the  deprived.  Similarly,  we  believe 
it  is  important  that  the  United  States  apply  the 
same  standards  in  dealing  with  other  peoples  as 
those  you  strove  for  when  you  launched  your  revo- 
lution. 

The  United  States  has  to  be  counted  among  the 
supporters  of  any  revolution  that  seeks  the  freedom 
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and  dignity  of  man.  Consequently,  is  there  any  logi- 
cal reason  why  the  United  States  should  treat  the 
Palestinian  problem  differently?  You  are  well  aware 
that  the  Palestinians  have  suffered  occasionally  from 
excesses,  lack  of  discipline,  and  abuse. 

They  feel,  not  without  justification  to  be  sure, 
that  the  Palestinian  people  have  long  been  neglected 
by  the  international  community.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  their  legitimate  struggle  caught  the 
imagination,  and  hence  gained  the  sympathy,  of  the 
world. 

Nations  began,  after  being  aware  of  the  plight 
of  the  Palestinians,  to  recognize  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  statehood.  Even  when  nations 
had  their  reservations  as  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
Palestinian  resistance,  that  did  not  hinder  them 
from  lending  it  their  understanding  and  support. 

Of  almost  all  nations,  the  United  States  remains 
as  the  sole  dissenter  in  the  long-overdue  trend  of 
establishing  contacts  with  the  Palestinians.  Contacts 
bring  understanding.  Understanding  helps  develop 
solutions. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say,  with  all  fairness, 
that  I  have  seen  certain  promising  signs  in  the  past 
few  weeks  with  some  of  you,  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, both  individually  and  in  committees  and  sub- 
committees, demonstrating  a  keen  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Palestinians  and  exploring  ways  and 
means  of  solving  their  problem  and  putting  an  end 
to  their  predicament. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done  and  the  aggrieved 
cannot  be  expected  to  wait  long.  Therefore  I  urge 
you,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  to  lend  the  Pales- 
tinian people  your  understanding  and  support.  Help 
them  to  overcome  despair  and  frustration.  The  con- 
tinuation of  neglect  and  defiance  is  but  an  open 
invitation  to  violence,  negativism,  and  extremism. 

With  your  understanding  and  support,  moderation 
would  reign  and  reason  would  prevail.  Above  all,  a 
sympathetic  stand  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  aspirations  of  the  Palestinians  and  their 
right  to  establish  their  own  state  shall  contribute 
greatly  to  a  speedy  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  been  reiterating  for 
years  has  become  crystal  clear  today;  namely,  that 
the  Palestinian  question  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the 
entire  dispute.  Once  solved,  all  other  outstanding 
issues  can  be  solved,  thus  realizing  the  hopes  of 
many  of  us  who  are  striving  to  make  peace  a  living 
reality. 

You  know  that  we  Arabs  have  no  problem  what- 
soever coexisting  with  others  of  different  ethnic  or 
religious  backgrounds.  Our  history  is  a  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  never  harbored  any  ill  feeling 
toward  any  people.  Nor  have  we  known  doctrines  of 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  as  did  other  na- 
tions. The  teachings  of  Islam  and  the  tenets  of  our 
culture  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  respect  all 
peoples  and  deal  with  all  nations  as  equals;  for  we 
believe  that  Islam  is  a  continuation  of  the  process 
of  human  submission  to  the  Divine  will  since  the 
inception   of   mankind.   We   are   commanded   in   our 


Holy  Book  to  say  that  "we  believe  in  God,  and  the 
revelation  given  to  us,  and  to  Abraham,  Ismail, 
Isaac,  Jacob  and  the  tribes,  and  that  given  to  Moses 
and  Jesus  and  that  to  all  prophets  from  their  Lord. 
We  make  no  difference  between  one  and  another  of 
them  and  we  bow  to  God  in  Islam." 

To  us  peace  is  not  only  a  cherished  ideal  but  also 
an  imperative  commandment  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted. Our  way  of  expressing  our  reverence  to 
the  prophets  is  to  pray  to  God  to  bestow  peace  on 
their  souls.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Arab  nation 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace,  a  cause 
that  is  inherent  in  its  faith  and  profoundly  inter- 
woven into  the  fabric  of  its  culture  ? 

Recent  events  have  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that 
our  desire  to  establish  peace  is  our  paramount  con- 
sideration and  overriding  concern.  We  took  the  steps 
we  did  in  the  belief  that  we  are  paving  the  road 
to  peace,  even  if  this  entails  taking  some  risks.  But 
let  me  remind  you  that  a  very  important  factor 
behind  our  attitude  is  the  constructive  and  more 
impartial  role  we  expect  the  United  States  to  play. 

Enough  has  been  mentioned  about  American  com- 
mitments to  this  party  or  that.  But  the  real  commit- 
ment that  is  required  of  the  United  States  is  one 
to  peace  and  justice.  We  are  not  asking  your  coun- 
try to  abandon  anyone  or  turn  friends  into  enemies. 
We  simply  expect  the  United  States  not  to  condone 
expansion  or  tolerate  aggression. 

We  often  hear  about  the  binding  force  of  commit- 
ments, which  often  contradict  one  another.  How- 
ever, the  only  guarantee  for  a  commitment  to  hold 
is  that  it  be  based  on  principles,  not  expediency, 
and  on  objectively  ascertainable  criteria. 

We  expect  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  us 
in  our  drive  to  set  in  motion  the  process  of  an  over- 
all settlement  that  tackles  all  aspects  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict.  We  expect  it  to  refrain  from  spurring 
the  arms  race  in  the  area,  for  this  would  certainly 
lead  to  the  renewal  of  armed  conflict. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I 
knew  President  Ford,  first  through  correspondence 
and  then  after  meeting  him  in  person,  I  have  found 
him  a  man  of  vision,  deep  understanding,  and  com- 
passion. He  has  been  a  man  of  integrity  who  always 
kept  his  word.  He  is  given  to  candor  and  honesty. 
In  short,  he  is  the  kind  of  statesman  to  like  and 
trust.  His  commitment  to  peace  is  paramount  and 
genuine. 

In  the  past  10  days,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  many  parts  of  your  great  country.  I  was 
struck  by  the  warmth,  the  hospitality,  and  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  American  people's  desire  for  peace 
and  progress,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the 
world. 

Truly,  you  and  we  have  much  in  common  and 
I  am  encouraged  that  we  can  continue  to  work 
together  to  achieve  the  great  objectives  we  have  set 
for  ourselves.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to 
the  American  people,  through  their  representatives, 
my  thanks  and  my  best  wishes  for  happiness  and 
prosperity. 
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I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  I  paid  this  visit  on 
the  eve  of  the  Bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  On  behalf  of  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt,  I  extend  to  every  American  our 
warm  congratulations  on  this  great  occasion  in  your 
history.  Out  of  the  throes  of  revolution,  out  of  the 
fight  against  oppression  and  injustice,  out  of  a  firm 
conviction  in  the  rights  of  man,  you  have  created 
a  youthful  country  that  turned  out  to  be  the  super- 
power of  today  and  a  country  capable  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  human  progress. 

Again,  may  I  thank  you  for  availing  me  of  this 
opportunity.  As  you  see,  I  have  spoken  to  you  in  all 
sincerity  in  the  belief  that  we  should  never  miss 
any  opportunity  of  building  bridges  of  real  friend- 
ship and  genuine  understanding  between  nations — 
until  the  day  comes  when  they  "beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks." 

Thank  you. 


U.S.-Egypt  Statement  on  Cooperation 
in  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

A  U.S.-Egypt  joint  statement  on  proposed 
cooperation  in  fields  pertaining  to  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  was  initialed  at 
Washington  on  November  5  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  Ismail  Fahmy,  Egyptian  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Following  are  remarks  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister  Fahmy  made 
at  the  initialing  ceremony,  together  ivith  the 
text  of  the  joint  statement. 


REMARKS  AT  INITIALING  CEREMONY 


Press   release   555   dated   November   5 

Secretary  Kissinger 

Mr.  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Ambassador 
[Ashraf]  Ghorbal,  and  Minister  Gubeili 
[Muhammad  Abd  al-Ma'bud  al-Gubeili,  Min- 
ister of  Scientific  Research  and  Nuclear 
Power] :  The  statement  on  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  which  we 
have  just  signed  captures,  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  single  action 
during  the  historic  visit  which  is  now  end- 
ing, the  spirit  of  the  new  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Our  ability  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
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in  one  of  the  most  advanced  fields  of  mod- 
ern technology  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
constantly  growing  confidence  which  charac- 
terizes this  relationship. 

At  the  same  time  its  growing  maturity  is 
testified  to  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  fashion  together  a  unique  setting  of 
special  measures  which  will  dramatically 
demonstrate  the  peaceful  character  of  this 
cooperative  undertaking  and  which  will  thus 
contribute  to  the  atmosphere  of  stability  and 
trust  which  is  so  essential  to  the  creation  of 
a  lasting  peace  in  that  region. 

It  takes  its  place  side  by  side  with  other 
agreements  of  cooperation  that  have  been 
signed,  some  of  them  during  this  visit;  and 
it  stands  also  as  a  testimony  to  that  deeper 
relationship  which  President  Sadat's  visit 
symbolizes — of  a  common  commitment  to- 
ward peace  in  the  area  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  right  to  existence  of  all  of  the 
states  and  the  interests  of  all  of  the  people. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  very  satisfied  with 
the  visit  that  has  been  concluded,  or  that  is 
about  to  conclude.  We  consider  the  talks  to 
have  been  important  and  useful,  and  we  will 
stay  in  close  touch  with  the  Government  of 
Egypt  on  all  matters  of  common  concern. 

Thank  you. 

Foreign  Minister  Fahmy 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State  and  dear  friend, 
Dr.  Kissinger,  and  Ambassador  [Herman 
F.]  Eilts:  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  we 
have  initialed  just  right  now  this  agreement. 
It  is,  as  you  have  said,  a  testimony  for  de- 
veloping and  deepening  our  cooperation  in 
the  various  fields  and  especially  in  one  of 
the  very  sensitive  fields,  and  which  needs  a 
special  kind  of  technology,  and  the  plants 
which,  as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  will  be 
really  an  example  in  the  area — because  as  I 
understand  it,  this  is  the  first  kind  of  agree- 
ment which  the  United  States  signed  with  a 
country  in  our  area. 

From  this  agreement  and  after  these  proj- 
ects are  concluded,  the  people  of  Egypt  will 
benefit  so  far  as  the  water  is  concerned  and 
electricity  and  so  far  as  technology  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  this  is  why  we  welcome  it. 

There  is  an  added  reason  for  me  to  wel- 
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come  it  at  the  end  of  the  visit  of  President 
Sadat,  which  in  my  opinion  is  an  historic 
visit  in  the  sense  that  it  will  bring,  in  a  very 
closer  way,  the  Egyptian  and  American  peo- 
ple on  every  level,  I  hope.  And  the  reception 
by  the  Congress  today  to  President  Sadat  is 
really  a  very  direct  and  concrete  expression 
of  the  policies  which  President  Sadat  is  pur- 
suing for  the  sake  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  area — for  his  statesmanship  and  hon- 
esty in  tackling  the  main  and  complex  prob- 
lems. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  very 
pleased  because  of  the  warm  welcome  which 
we  have  received  wherever  we  went.  I  believe 
the  talks  which  took  place  between  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  President  Ford  and  between 
us — namely,  between  my  friend  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger and  myself  and  all  my  colleagues — were 
very  fruitful,  and  we  are  looking  forward  for 
more  cooperation  and  certainly  cementing 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Thank  you. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  STATEMENT  x 

U.S.-Egyptian  Joint  Statement  on  Proposed  Co- 
operation in  Fields  Pertaining  to  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  agreed  in  principle  to  conduct  a  program 
of  cooperation  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  pursuant  to  a  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperation  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles: 

1.  The  agreement  is  expected  to  cover  cooperation 
in  fields  pertaining  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  including  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  research  and  power  reactors,  desalinization, 
the  beneficial  uses  of  radio-isotopes  and  radiation 
sources,  the  exploration  and  development  of  uranium 
resources,  and  related  health  and  safety  considera- 
tions. 


1  Text  from  press  release  553,  which  also  includes 
a  Department  announcement  of  the  initialing  of  the 
statement. 
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2.  The  agreement  for  cooperation  will  enable 
Egypt  at  the  outset  to  purchase  from  the  United 
States  nuclear  power  reactors  having  an  approxi- 
mate total  electrical  capacity  of  1200  MWe  and  the 
slightly  enriched  uranium  necessary  to  fuel  these 
facilities. 

3.  Such  cooperation  will  be  under  the  terms  fully 
compatible  with  the  non-proliferation  objectives  of 
the  two  governments  including  their  desires  to  as- 
sure that  the  introduction  of  nuclear  power  for  civil 
uses  into  the  Middle  East  will  occur  under  carefully 
safeguarded  conditions.  These  conditions  will  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  US-supplied  facilities, 
materials,  and  their  products,  as  well  as  the  asso- 
ciated relevant  technology,  are  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  only  and  will  include  the  folowing  main 
provisions  to  ensure  that: 

a.  None  of  the  assistance  provided  will  be  em- 
ployed for  any  military  purposes,  including  the 
manufacture   of  any  nuclear  explosive   device. 

b.  The  materials  and  facilities  to  be  supplied  as 
well  as  the  produced  plutonium  will  be  subjected  to 
international  safeguards,  administered  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  designed  to  assure 
their  continued  uses  for  peaceful  purposes. 

c.  The  plutonium  produced  in  the  agreed  upon 
1200  MWe  power  reactors  under  the  agreement  or 
derived  from  the  US  fuel  supplied  for  these  facili- 
ties will  be  reprocessed,  fabricated  and  stored  out- 
side Egypt. 

d.  Facilities  utilizing  relevant  nuclear  technology 
obtained  from  the  United  States  will  be  under  effec- 
tive safeguards. 

e.  The  government  of  Egypt  guarantees  to  apply 
effective  physical  security  measures  to  the  facilities 
and  nuclear  material  covered  by  the  agreement. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  that  at 
such  time  as  negotiations  are  completed  the  same 
safeguard  provisions  and  special  measures  will  be 
included  in  both  the  US  Cooperation  Agreements 
with  Egypt  and  Israel  respectively.  If  certain  pro- 
visions are  modified  or  altered  in  one  agreement, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  introduce  such  modifications  or  alterations  in 
the  other  agreement. 

Both  Governments  will  consult  closely  with  their 
respective  legislatures  on  the  nature  and  details  of 
their  proposed  new  agreement,  bearing  in  mind  the 
importance  that  such  an  arrangement  will  hold  for 
their  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation,  and  their  re- 
spective  non-proliferation  policies. 

After  finalization  of  the  text  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation,  it  will  enter  into  force  after  the 
completion  of  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments of  both  parties. 
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Under  Secretary  Sisco  Discusses  President  Sadat's  Visit 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Under  Secretary  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs  Joseph  J.  Sisco  in  the  briefing 
room  at  the  White  House  on  November  5 
(introduction  omitted) . 

White   House   press   release  dated   November   5 

Let  me  just  make  a  few  brief  observations 
and  then  open  the  floor  to  questions. 

The  two  Presidents  held  their  final  meet- 
ing here  a  moment  ago,  as  you  know,  after 
having  held  meetings  earlier  in  the  week 
here  in  Washington  and  likewise  in  Jackson- 
ville. 

We  consider  the  visit  of  President  Sadat 
as  important,  timely,  and  very  useful.  First 
of  all,  I  think  the  visit  strengthened  the 
close  personal  rapport  that  was  established 
between  the  two  Presidents  initially  at  their 
meetings  in  Salzburg. 

Secondly,  we  believe  the  visit  gave  Presi- 
dent Sadat  an  opportunity  to  see  and  know 
our  country  and  our  people  better  and  vice 
versa,  and  therefore  we  believe  that  as  a 
result  of  the  visit  countrywide,  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  the  President  to  address  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  today — this  has 
contributed  to  greater  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

Third,  I  would  say  that  the  principal 
focus  of  the  discussions  between  the  two 
Presidents  was  on  the  simple  question  of 
where  we  go  from  here  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
diplomacy.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both 
governments  feel  it  is  important  that  the 
process  of  peace  continue  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  therefore  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  discussion  focused  on 
the  diplomatic  aspects. 

On  our  part,  we  reaffirmed  that  we  are 
prepared  to  undertake  a  serious  effort  to  see 
whether  we  can  get  negotiations  started 
between  Syria  and  Israel.  Secondly,  we  re- 
affirmed also  our  intention  to  continue  con- 


sultations looking  toward  the  possibility  of 
a  renewal  of  a  Geneva  Conference.  And, 
third,  as  indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  statement  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  we  are  also,  and  continue  to  be, 
prepared  to  explore  any  other  informal 
meetings  to  get  the  process  of  peace  moving 
once  again  in  the  aftermath  of  the  recent 
Egyptian-Israeli  agreement  and  while  the 
implementation  process  of  that  agreement 
goes  on. 

A  fourth  aspect  of  the  visit,  we  feel  that 
the  visit  and  the  talks  contributed  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  bilateral  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Egypt  and 
in  broadening  the  areas  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  I  would  cite  in 
particular  the  agreements  that  were  signed 
earlier  in  the  week — a  health  cooperation 
agreement,  a  Public  Law  480  agreement,  an 
agreement  on  a  museum  exhibition,  and  an 
agreement  on  avoiding  double  taxation  be- 
tween the  two  countries — and  today's  initial- 
ing by  the  respective  Foreign  Ministers  of 
an  agreement  in  principle  in  the  areas  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  agreement 
initialed  today  is  expected  to  cover  coopera- 
tion in  the  fields  pertaining  to  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  including  design  and  con- 
struction and  operation  of  research  and 
power  reactors.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details, 
because  I  think  that  the  statement  put  out 
today  is  self-evident  and  a  full  explanation 
in  and  of  itself. 

I  will  take  any  questions  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Sisco,  why  was  there  no  joint  com- 
munique issued? 

Mr.  Sisco:  This  question  has  been  asked.  I 
would  not,  candidly,  attach  any  significance 
whatsoever  to  no  joint  communique  having 
been  issued.  We  felt  and  they  felt  that  in 
view   of   the   number  of  public   statements 
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made  by  everybody  concerned — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  concrete  results  have  all 
been  signed  on  the  basis  of  the  specific 
agreements  that  I  indicated  to  you,  includ- 
ing the  one  initialed  today — that  really, 
primarily,  what  had  to  be  said  had  really 
been  said  either  in  public  statements  or  in 
the  various  announcements. 

So  I  would  not  read  any  kind  of  hidden 
designs  that  there  were  any  contemplated 
or  expected  difficulties  with  writing  a  com- 
munique. Really,  all  of  you  have  the  concrete 
results. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that  up  by  asking — you 
referred  to  public  statements,  and  there  have 
been  some  public  statements  that  are  a  little 
confusing,  in  that  President  Sadat  before  he 
came  here  said  he  was  going  to  ask  the 
United  States  for  arms.  Today,  and  most  re- 
cently, he  said,  "I  did  not  come  here  asking 
for  anything."  What  was  the  situation,  and 
what  was  the  response? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  I  can  answer  that  very 
quickly,  Marilyn  [Marilyn  Berger,  Washing- 
ton Post].  President  Sadat  indicated  he  was 
not  coming  here  with  any  shopping  list.  That 
is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

The  question  of  arms  was  discussed  in  a 
general  way.  I  think  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  what  President  Sadat  has  said  publicly 
insofar  as  his  situation  is  concerned  with 
respect  to  arms.  He  has  said  it  in  various 
interviews.  That  principally  was  the  focus  of 
the  discussion  on  arms.  There  were  no  spe- 
cific commitments  made,  and  there  was  no 
specific  shopping  list  to  address  ourselves  to. 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  agreement  to  study 
the  matter,  or  how  would  you  phrase  that? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  would  not  go  beyond  what  I 
had  to  say,  Marilyn,  other  than  there  was  a 
general  dis<  assion  of  this  and  no  specific 
commitments  were  made. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  I  would  ask  you  without  of- 
fending you  what  the  President's  response 
was  and  whether  you  could  project  for  us  the 
continuing  dialogue  on  arms? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  we  have  said  publicly  on 
a  number  of  occasions  that  we  expected  a 
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general  discussion  of  this  question  to  take 
place.  It  did. 

We  also  said  even  before  the  visit,  and  as 
I  am  saying  after  the  visit,  that  no  specific 
commitments  have  been  made.  However, 
obviously,  this  is  an  issue  that  in  time  will 
have  to  be  addressed,  and  we  have  said  this 
heretofore.  I  am  not  adding  anything  new, 
but  this  is  really  basically  where  it  stands. 

Q.  About  the  atomic  reactor,  what  about 
that?  Will  they  be  getting  other  supplies  and 
atomic  energy  from  France  and  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Sisco:  The  question  is:  Will  they  be 
getting  other  supplies  or  other  reactors?  As 
you  know,  what  was  initialed  today  was  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  cooperate  in  the 
field  and  as  part  of  this  cooperation  initially 
what  is  involved  are  two  power  reactors  not 
to  exceed,  in  total,  1,200  megawatts.  That  is 
really  what  is  involved,  under  stringent 
safeguards. 

What  was  initialed  today,  you  should 
understand,  is  not  actually  the  agreement. 
It  was  really  the  framework  or  the  setting 
down  of  the  principles  on  which  a  detailed 
agreement  would  be  signed.  It  is  largely  the 
framework — and  I  think  it  is  important  for 
me  to  make  that  point  so  that  there  will  be 
no  confusion,  because  discussions  with  re- 
spect to  the  detailed  agreement  would  have 
to  continue. 

Q.  Has  President  Ford  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple President  Sadat's  invitation  to  visit 
Egypt,  and  what  is  the  outlook  for  such  a 
visit? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  there  isn't  anything  con- 
crete on  that  with  respect  to  any  specific 
date.  I  know  that  the  two  Presidents  agreed 
that  they  would  remain  in  very  close  contact 
over  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  but 
there  is  nothing  specific  on  any  plans. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  President  Ford  has 
not  accepted  the  invitation? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  think  there  has  been  and  is  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  a  possible  visit  to  Egypt,  but  the 
point  I  am  making  is  that  nothing  specific 
was  agreed  to  in  this  regard. 
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Q.  There  were  points  of  conflict  between 
the  two  Presidents.  President  Ford  spoke  out 
against  the  anti-Zionism  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  President  Sadat  said 
some  things  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Zionist  at 
the  National  Press  Club.  Also  President  Sa- 
dat spoke  rather  intensively  on  several  oc- 
casions about  support  for  the  Palestinians — 
in  some  cases  he  mentioned  the  PLO  [Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization]  and  in  some 
he  didn't.  President  Ford  pointed  out  what 
the  U.S.  policy  was  about  the  PLO  and  its 
position.  Hoiv  do  they  resolve  these  things,  or 
what  do  they  say  about  them  that  you  can 
tell  us? 

Mr.  Sisco:  Well,  first  of  all,  with  respect  to 
the  Zionism  matter,  I  think  each  side's  view 
is  very  clear  in  this  regard.  You  noticed,  for 
example,  that  President  Sadat  said  in  his 
address  before  the  Congress  that  there  are 
matters  on  which  views  are  going  to  agree 
or  converge  and  there  are  other  matters 
where  this  is  not  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  position  on  Zionism 
as  reflected  at  the  United  Nations,  I  think 
you  are  very  clear  as  to  what  position  Egypt 
has  adopted  and  what  position  we  have 
adopted. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  your 
question,  the  question  of  the  Palestinians, 
I  don't  think  I  can  really  add  to  what  Presi- 
dent Sadat  had  to  say  to  the  Congress.  It 
was  very  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
that  he  made. 

As  far  as  our  position  is  concerned,  one, 
we  have  always  said  that  in  any  durable 
peace  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinians  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  the  actual 
participation  of  the  PLO  at  any  conference — 
again,  you  know  what  our  position  has  been. 
We  have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  that  the 
inhibiting  factor  here  is  that  the  PLO  has 
failed  to  acknowledge  and  recognize  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  and  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

So  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  in  this  re- 
gard the  Egyptian  view  is  clear  and  so  is  the 
U.S.  view  and  our  policy  has  remained 
unchanged. 
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Q.  I  have  ttvo  questions.  First  of  all,  was  it 
understood  at  the  outset  of  the  talks  that 
there  would  be  no  communique  or  was  that 
decided  during  the  visit? 

And  my  second  question  is,  what  concrete 
steps  are  in  the  making  on  the  American  side 
in  order  to  further  any  Israeli- Syrian  accord? 

Mr.  Sisco:  We  had  considered  tentatively 
the  question  of  whether  a  communique  had 
to  be  issued,  but  we  left  it  open  right  from 
the  beginning  for  determination  in  the 
course  of  the  talks,  and  we  mutually  agreed 
there  was  really  no  need  for  a  communique 
based  on  this,  since  we  have  put  out  the 
essential  results.  I  want  to  be  very  categoric. 
We  then  didn't  even  address  the  specifics  of 
any  communique,  and  I  want  to  be  very  clear 
that  the  fact  that  no  communique  was  issued 
is  not  to  be  taken  that  we  started  the  process 
and  that  some  huff  or  some  difference  arose. 
We  didn't  do  that. 

Let  me  take  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  ongoing  efforts  to 
achieve  negotiations,  we  are  going  to  review 
the  situation  now  at  the  State  Department 
in  the  light  of  these  talks.  As  part  of  that, 
we  have  called  back  our  Ambassador  from 
Damascus ;  and  we  will,  as  part  of  that  inter- 
nal consultation,  begin — today  is  Wednes- 
day, I  think  probably  near  the  end  of  this 
week,  we  will  review  the  situation  in  the 
light  of  these  talks. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  about  the  efforts  to 
arrange  a  meeting  between  President  Ford 
and  President  Asad  while  the  President  is 
on  his  European  trip? 

Mr.  Sisco:  There  are  no  immediate  plans 
for  such  a  meeting  and,  Peter  [Peter  Lis- 
agor,  Chicago  Daily  News],  I  would  not 
expect  a  meeting  to  take  place. 

Q.  Mr.  Sisco,  has  the  U.S.  Government  de- 
cided what  position  they  will  take  on  the 
Egyptian  resolution  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly? 

Mr.  Sisco:  No.  In  fact  I  can't  say  that  we 
have  really  studied  the  text.  I  gather  that 
a  resolution  has  been  submitted  in  the  last 
24  hours.  We  will  have  to  give  that  careful 
study. 
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Q.  Is  that  on  Palestinians,  too? 

Mr.  Sisco:  It  is  basically,  Marilyn.  I 
haven't  seen  the  text,  but  basically  it  is 
along  the  lines  of  what  President  Sadat  indi- 
cated in  his  General  Assembly  speech.  I 
understand  it  is  a  question  of  the  Palestin- 
ians participating  in  a  Geneva  Conference 
"on  equal  footing."  As  I  said,  I  haven't  seen 
the  text,  and  we  have  not  studied  it. 

Q.  Given  the  American  position  on  the 
Palestinians,  why  does  that  take  study  and 
consideration? 

Mr.  Sisco:  For  one  thing,  I  think  it  is 
pretty  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  text  be- 
fore one  decides  how  one  is  going  to  vote, 
but  obviously  this  text  is  going  to  be  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  American 
policy  is,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  what 
American  policy  is  very  clear  in  response  to 
Joe   Polakoff's   question. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  another  question  about 
the  Suez  Canal  and  free  transportation?  Is 
there  some  statement  on  the  part  of  Egypt 
on  that? 

Mr.  Sisco:  She  asked  whether  she  could 
ask  a  question  with  respect  to  Israel  cargoes 
going  through  the  Suez  Canal.  My  response 
is  that,  as  all  of  you  know,  this  question  of 
Israel  cargoes  going  through  the  canal  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  agreement  signed  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel.  That  principle  has 
been  implemented,  as  you  all  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Sisco,  would  you  take  a  question  on 
another  subject? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  have  got  my  hands  full,  and 
I  would  rather  not  get  into  anything  else. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  rule  out  that  some  general 
agreement  was  made  on  arms,  and  could  you 
clarify  that  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  don't  think  I  can  be  any  more 
categoric  than  I  was.  I  said,  one,  the  nature 
of  the  discussions  was  general,  and  secondly, 
I  was  categoric  in  saying  no  specific  commit- 
ments were  made.  I  can't  be  more  categoric. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  if  some  general 
agreement  was  made,  and  you  said  you  would 
not  go  beyond  your  previous  statement. 

Mr.  Sisco:  There  is  no  general  agreement, 


and  my  answer  is  "No,"  if  you  read  into 
what  I  said  that  I  was  trying  to  keep  that 
open. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Rabin  to  come 
to  Washington? 

Mr.  Sisco:  I  have  no  late  information  on 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  Mr.  Sadat  the 
date  of  passage  of  another  ship  in  the  canal? 

Mr.  Sisco:  No,  this  has  not  come  up. 


President  Ford  Gives  Interview 
for  Television  at  Jacksonville 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  transcript 
of  an  interview  with  President  Ford  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  which  was  recorded  on  Novem- 
ber 2  for  release  and  broadcast  on  November 
3.1  Interviewing  the  President  were  Ben 
Aycrigg,  WDBO-TV,  Orlando;  William  D. 
Grove,  WJXT-TV,  Jacksonville;  Ron  Hunt- 
er, WPLG-TV,  Miami;  and  Hugh  Smith, 
WTVT-TV  Tampa. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  meeting 
with  President  Sadat,  and  he  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  Palestinian  problem  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  paramount  ones  to  a  Middle  East 
settlement.  We  have  heard  very  little  about 
how  high-ranking  Americans  feel  about  what 
justification,  if  any,  the  Palestinians  have  for 
asking  or  demanding  a  national  state  of  their 
own.  Woidd  you  comment  on  that? 

President  Ford:  I  would  prefer  to  answer 
this  way,  if  I  might:  The  Palestinians  do 
allege  that  they  have  certain  rights,  and 
they  are  insisting  on  participating,  for  ex- 
ample, at  a  Geneva  Conference  or  any  over- 
all conference. 

But  they  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
State  of  Israel;  and  we,  of  course,  strongly 
back  the  State  of  Israel  in  its  attitude  that 
there  must  be  recognition  before  there  can 
be  any  contact  or  any  participation  by  the 
Palestinians  in  any  negotiations. 

Q.  If  recognition  were  forthcoming,  ivould 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Nov.  10,  1975. 
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there  be  a  possibility  that  land  could  be  found 
to  create  a  Palestinian  state? 

President  Ford:  That,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  decided  in  any  overall  settlement, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  inadvis- 
able for  me  to  pass  judgment  at  this  point 
on  what  terms  of  any  overall  settlement 
might  be. 

The  parties  who  will  actually  do  the  nego- 
tiating are  those  parties  within  the  area  in 
an  overall  settlement,  and  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly inappropriate  for  me,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  any  comment.  That  is 
for  them  to  negotiate. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  rather  curious  to 
know  if  you  have  given  Mr.  Sadat  anything 
besides  a  warm  welcome — nuclear  reactors, 
perhaps ? 

President  Ford:  There  have  been  negotia- 
tions going  on  between  the  United  States 
and  Egypt  for  an  American-made  nuclear 
power  facility,  but  I  think  those  negotiations 
have  not,  at  this  point,  reached  a  final  de- 
cision. 

There  may  or  may  not  be.  I  can  assure 
you,  if  there  is  one,  that  there  will  be  the 
most  rigid  safeguards,  which  I  think  are  ab- 
solutely important,  as  far  as  how  Egypt 
could  use  a  nuclear  reactor.  But  there  hasn't 
been  any  final  consummation.  Negotiations 
are  still  going  on. 

Q.  Being  just  a  layman,  I  can't  quite  con- 
ceive of  how  you  might  restrict  them  from — 
once  it  is  in  their  hands — using  it  for  a 
military  purpose,  exploding  something. 

President  Ford:  There  are  safeguards 
which  are  agreed  to  by  practically  every 
one  of  the  reactor-producing  nations — safe- 
guards that  are  included,  certainly  by  us,  in 
any  sale  or  grant  to  another  country  for  an 
American-made  reactor. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Administra- 
tion— if  and  when  we  make  any  arrange- 
ments with  any  country,  including  Egypt, 
the  most  rigid  safeguards,  which  are  very 
technical,  will  be  enforced. 

I  am  told  by  technicians — I  am  not  an 
expert  myself  in  the  technical  way  in  which 
it  is  accomplished — there  are  very  manage- 
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able  safeguards  which  can  preclude  a  nu- 
clear reactor  for  civilian  purposes  being  uti- 
lized for  any  military  purpose. 

Q.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  keeping  their 
word? 

President  Ford:  No.  There  are  technical 
capabilities  that  make  it  impossible  to  go 
from  a  civilian  domestic  utilization  of  a 
reactor  to  a  military  utilization;  and  we 
would  insist  under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  for  these  very  rigid 
safeguards. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  the  Middle  East,  if 
harm  were  to  come  to  any  of  the  U.S.  per- 
sonnel who  serve  as  monitors  on  the  Egypt- 
Israeli  line,  would  you  consider  that  a  na- 
tional matter?  Would  you  consider  that  we 
would  have  to  retaliate,  or  are  these  people 
so-called  volunteers  and  not  carrying  the 
flag,  as  it  were? 

President  Ford:  The  number  of  technicians 
who  will  be  in  the  warning  stations  will  be 
civilians.  They  are  highly  qualified  experts 
in  a  very  sophisticated  area.  They  will  be 
fully  protected.  They  will  be  in  a  U.N.  zone. 
They  will  be  separated  either  from  the  Is- 
raelis on  the  one  hand  or  the  Egyptians  on 
the  other.  I  am  confident  if  any  problem 
arose  that  we  would  have  ample  time  to 
make  certain  of  their  safety. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  make  this  ob- 
servation. We  now  have,  in  very  technical 
capacities,  a  very  limited  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  there  in  the  last  several 
years. 
Q.  Been  where? 

President  Ford:  In  the  U.N.  buffer  zone 
in  a  nonmilitary  capacity,  a  very  limited 
number.  The  ones  we  are  talking  about  for 
the  Sinai  will  be  performing  a  totally  differ- 
ent function,  but  I  think  you  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  U.N.  buffer  zone  has  a  very 
substantial  number  of  military  representa- 
tives from  four  countries,  who  have  the  ob- 
ligation of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
buffer  zone,  and  our  technicians,  up  to  200, 
will  be  in  that  buffer  zone  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Nations.  And  I  can't 
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imagine  any  action  taken  by  either  Egypt 
or  Israel  that  would  jeopardize  the  Ameri- 
cans in  that  U.N.  zone. 

Q.  Hotv  about  our  Americans  in  Beirut  or 
elsewhere  in  Lebanon?  Are  you  at  all  con- 
cerned about  their  potential  safety  if  they 
don't  all  get  out?  Hoiv  far  would  you  go  to 
protect  them? 

President  Ford:  As  you  undoubtedly  have 
read,  we  have  advised  Americans  in  the 
Embassy  to  return — I  mean  the  dependents 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Embassy  to  return, 
and  we  have  warned  Americans  in  Beirut, 
particularly,  that  the  situation  is  very  se- 
rious and  that  they  should  leave  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Q.  Would  you  send  troops  in  if  necessary? 

President  Ford:  I  wouldn't  want  to  specu- 
late on  any  action  of  that  kind.  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  necessary.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
working  with  all  parties — and  it  is  a  very 
confused  situation  in  Lebanon.  They  have 
the  Moslems,  the  Christians,  the  Palestin- 
ians. It  is  a  very  complicated  situation. 

We  have,  in  proper  channels,  sought  to 
calm  the  various  factions  in  an  appropriate 
way  because  we  think  it  is  tragic  that  a 
country  like  Lebanon  is  being  torn  apart  by 
these  riots  that  have  gone  on  far  too  long 
and  have  been  far  too  bloody.  But  I  wouldn't 
speculate — I  think  it  would  be  inadvisable — 
as  to  any  action  I  might  take.  We  urge  the 
Americans,  because  of  the  tenseness,  the 
problems,  that  it  would  be  in  their  own  best 
interest  to  leave  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  considerable 
feeling  in  south  Florida  that  the  attacks  in 
the  United  Nations  on  Zionism  as  being  rac- 
ist are  unfair  and  inaccurate;  especially  the 
Jewish  community  feels  this  tvay.  Your  guest 
here  in  Jacksonville,  President  Sadat,  has 
made  similar  statements.  How  do  you  feel 
about  these  allegations,  and  what  action  will 
our  government  take  if  the  United  Nations 
brands  Zionism  as  racist? 

President  Ford:  I  am  sure  you  know  Am- 
bassador Moynihan  has  spoken  out  very 
strongly  on  this  issue.  I  am  sure  you  know 


that  Secretary  Kissinger  has  also  spoken  out 
emphatically.  I  issued  a  statement  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same.  So  this  Administration  is 
very,  very  much  opposed  to  the  resolution 
to  which  you  refer. 

We  are  doing  all  we  possibly  can  in  the 
United  Nations  to  defeat  the  resolution.  We 
think  it  is  contrary  to  the  basic  charter  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  if  we  can  defeat 
it,  which  I  hope  we  can,  the  matter  will  be 
resolved.  And  I  am  getting  more  and  more 
optimistic  that  the  possibility  does  exist,  be- 
cause it  is  fundamentally  contrary  to  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

What  we  will  do  if  we  lose  is  a  matter 
that  I  will  pass  judgment  on  at  that  time. 
But  I  think  on  sober  reflection  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
will  recognize  that  that  is  not  in  consonance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  reports 
that  efforts  toward  detente  with  Cuba  have 
been  pushed  aside  until  after  the  Florida 
primary.  Is  that  correct? 

President  Ford:  That  is  not  accurate.  The 
situation  in  Cuba,  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States,  is  one  where  we  have  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  the  Cuban  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  a  long  history  of  good 
relations,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  permanent  rupture  of  that  rela- 
tionship. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sign  yet 
that  the  Cuban  Government  has  made  any 
significant  gesture  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  very  upset  with  the  Cuban  action  where 
they  led  the  fight,  so  to  speak,  in  trying  to 
indicate  that  Puerto  Rico  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
was  harmful  to  any  betterment  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

But  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
in  the  long  run  there  shouldn't  be  a  resump- 
tion of  the  good  rapport  between  the  Cuban 
people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  American 
people  on  the  other.  But  the  governmental 
problems  relate  to  more  serious  difficulties. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Security  Assistance  Program  Transmitted  to  the  Congress 


Message  From  President  Ford 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  sent  to  the  Congress  on  May  15  draft 
legislation  to  authorize  foreign  assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977, 
and  for  the  transition  period  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976.  At  that  time, 
because  of  uncertainties  caused  by  changing 
events,  particularly  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Indochina,  I  was  unable  to  propose  specific 
amounts  for  security  assistance  programs.  I 
said  I  would  return  to  the  Congress  with 
specific  proposals  for  these  programs  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  review  of  security  assistance  pro- 
grams now  has  been  completed  and  my  re- 
visions to  the  draft  legislation  are  being 
transmitted  today.  My  initial  legislative  pro- 
posal was  printed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  House  Document  No.  94-158 
and  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  1816. 
The  revisions  transmitted  with  this  message 
will  supersede  sections  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17 
and  18  of  that  proposal. 

The  world  is  different  and  far  more  com- 
plex than  the  world  we  knew  in  the  1950's. 
So  are  the  problems  confronting  it.  However, 
the  United  States  Government  still  has  a 
primary  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in 
creating  conditions  which  will  insure  justice, 
international  cooperation  and  enduring  peace. 
The  program  of  security  assistance  I  am 
transmitting  today  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly toward  meeting  this  responsibility. 


1  Transmitted  on  Oct.  30  (text  from  White  House 
press  release)  ;  also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  94-290, 
which  includes  the  revisions  to  the  President's  legis- 
lative proposal  of  May  15,  1975,  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  revisions. 


Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

Nothing  so  underscores  how  essential  the 
American  peacekeeping  role  is  than  our  cur- 
rent efforts  in  the  Middle  East.  Since  the 
October  1973  War,  our  Middle  East  policy 
has  been  based  on  the  following  three  prin- 
ciples : 

— First,  a  firm  resolution  to  work  for  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  taking  into  account  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  all  states  and  peoples  in 
the  area,  including  the  Palestinians. 

— Second,  a  commitment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Middle  East  on  a  bilateral  basis,  main- 
taining our  support  for  Israel's  security 
while  strengthening  our  relations  with  the 
Arab  countries. 

— Third,  continued  dedication  to  avoiding 
great  power  confrontation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  October  1973  War  was  the  fourth,  and 
most  devastating,  round  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Arab  and  Israeli  forces.  Moreover,  the 
impact  of  this  last  collision  between  oppos- 
ing forces  was  not  confined  to  the  Middle 
East.  The  spectre  of  armed  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
hung  over  the  crisis.  Disruption  of  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe,  Japan  and 
other  nations  was  an  important  by-product 
of  the  conflict.  In  addition,  the  likelihood 
existed  that  the  period  immediately  after 
October  1973  would  merely  represent  a  pause 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  rounds  of  con- 
flict. 

The  quest  for  peace  in  the  area  was  of  the 
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highest  priority.  Our  most  immediate  objec- 
tive was  to  encourage  the  disengagement  of 
the  contending  military  forces.  Disengage- 
ment was  accomplished  in  1974.  This  year, 
we  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  goal  of  with- 
drawal in  the  Sinai — and  an  agreement  was 
negotiated  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger.  We  believe  that 
the  step-by-step  approach  to  negotiations  of- 
fers the  best  prospects  for  establishing  an 
enduring  peace  in  the  region.  We  expect  to 
proceed  on  an  incremental  basis  to  the  next 
stage  of  negotiation  within  the  near  future. 

I  believe  the  hope  for  a  lasting  solution  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is  stronger  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  quarter 
century.  A  new  era  also  is  opening  in  our 
relations  with  Arabs  and  Israelis.  This  se- 
curity assistance  program  will  give  substance 
to  these  new  relationships  and  help  pre- 
serve the  momentum  toward  peace. 

My  proposals  have  three  basic  purposes : 

— First,  to  provide  Israel  with  the  assist- 
ance needed  to  maintain  security  and  to  per- 
severe in  the  negotiating  process. 

— Second,  to  give  tangible  expression  to 
our  new  and  fruitful  relations  with  the  Arab 
nations  most  directly  involved  and  to  en- 
courage those  which  are  seriously  prepared 
to  work  for  peace. 

— Third,  to  encourage  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  the  area,  thereby  reducing  the 
incentives  to  violence  and  conflict. 

The  Security  Assistance  Program  I  am 
transmitting  to  Congress  is  heavily  weighted 
with  requirements  to  sustain  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Fully  70  percent  of  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  to  be  con- 
centrated in  this  region. 

It  proposes: 

— For  Israel,  $740  million  in  security  sup- 
porting assistance  and  $1,500  million  in  mili- 
tary credits.  Israel's  ability  to  defend  herself 
and  to  relieve  some  of  the  burdens  of  her 
defense  reduces  the  prospect  of  new  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East. 

For  Egypt,  $750  million  in  supporting 

assistance.  Egypt  has  made  the  bold  deci- 
sion to  move  from  confrontation  to  negotia- 
tion as  a  means  of  resolving  the  Arab-Israeli 


dispute.  Its  leaders  also  must  cope  with  se- 
rious economic  problems  whose  resolution  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  assist. 

—For  Jordan,  $100  million  in  military 
assistance  grants,  $78  million  in  security 
supporting  assistance,  and  $75  million  in 
military  credit  sales.  This  assistance  will 
strengthen  Jordan's  ability  to  hold  to  the 
course  of  moderation  it  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed. 

— For  Syria,  $90  million  in  security  sup- 
porting assistance.  This  assistance  will  enable 
our  development  cooperation  with  Syria  to 
go  forward,  furthering  our  efforts  to  re- 
establish more  normal  bilateral  relations. 

— In  addition,  I  am  recommending  a  Spe- 
cial Requirements  Fund  this  fiscal  year  of 
$50  million.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  to  rein- 
force the  peace  process  in  the  area  and,  in 
particular,  to  defray  the  costs  of  stationing 
American  civilian  technicians  in  the  Sinai 
area. 

All  of  this  aid  will  contribute  to  the  con- 
fidence that  Middle  Eastern  nations  must 
have  in  the  United  States  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  momentum  toward  peace. 

East  Asia 

The  collapse  of  friendly  governments  in 
Indochina  has  necessitated  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  situation  and  of  our  policies  and 
objectives  throughout  East  Asia.  The  pro- 
gram I  am  proposing  therefore  recognizes 
the  new  realities  as  well  as  our  enduring  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  leading  participant  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Asia  Pacific  region.  For  the 
first  time,  military  sales  credits  exceed 
grants  in  our  proposals  for  security  assist- 
ance to  Asian  countries.  These  proposals  in- 
clude Foreign  Military  Sales  [FMS]  credits 
in  the  amount  of  $80  million  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  $126  million  for  Korea,  and 
$37  million  for  Thailand,  with  smaller  but 
no  less  significant  amounts  for  Indochina, 
Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.  Grant  assist- 
ance programs  include  $19  million  for  Indo- 
china, $74  million  for  Korea,  $20  million  for 
the  Philippines,  and  $28  million  for  Thailand. 
This  funding  pattern  reflects  the  improved 
economic   circumstances   of   several   of   our 
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allies,  their  decreasing  dependence  on  grant 
aid,  and  a  greater  ability  to  pay  for  defense 
purchases  on  a  deferred  basis. 

Europe 

The  program  that  I  am  proposing  for  Eu- 
rope is  focused  primarily  on  two  countries 
with  whom  the  United  States  shares  extraor- 
dinary mutual  defense  interests:  Greece  and 
Turkey.  For  Greece,  I  am  proposing  more 
than  $50  million  in  MAP  [military  assist- 
ance program]  and  $110  million  in  FMS 
credits.  Over  the  same  period,  Turkey  would 
receive  $75  million  in  MAP  and  $130  million 
in  FMS  credits.  These  amounts  take  into 
consideration  urgent  needs  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  on  the  part  of  these  two 
important  NATO  allies.  Implementation  of 
the  respective  programs  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  resume  its  traditional  co- 
operative role  following  the  unfortunate  dis- 
ruptions occasioned  by  the  Cyprus  crisis.  In 
this  traditional  role,  the  United  States  can 
work  more  effectively  to  alleviate  regional 
tensions  and  rectify  recent  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  had  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  interests  of  all  our  European  allies. 

Africa  and  Latin  America 

In  these  two  geographic  areas  where  there 
were  widespread  special  development  prob- 
lems, I  am  proposing  security  assistance  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  on  training  as  a  com- 
mon denominator.  While  the  training  pro- 
grams are  not  individually  costly,  the  fact 
that  they  are  distributed  among  many  coun- 
tries should  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  regional  relations  well  beyond  the 
military  sector.  The  only  significant  MAP 
proposal  in  either  area  involves  a  $12  million 
program  for  Ethiopia,  where  we  have  been 
committed  to  an  armed  forces  modernization 
program  of  reasonable  dimensions.  No  other 
grant  aid  funds  are  envisioned  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  MAP  proposals  throughout  Latin 
America  are  confined  to  small  sums,  mainly 
for  vehicles,  communications  equipment  and 
spare  parts.  FMS  credits  for  Latin  America 
are  proposed  in  amounts  commensurate  with 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  recipients'   armed 


forces,  their  repayment  ability  and  overall 
development  needs.  In  Africa,  the  only  signifi- 
cant FMS  credit  proposals  are  $10  million  for 
Ethiopia  and  $19  million  for  Zaire. 

Security  Supporting  Assistance 

Aside  from  the  special  programs  for  the 
Middle  East  states  which  I  have  described 
previously,  my  proposals  for  security  sup- 
porting assistance  include  $35  million  for 
Cyprus,  including  $10  million  for  the  United 
Nations  Forces  there,  $55  million  for  Portu- 
gal, $65  million  for  Greece,  and  $23  million 
for  Zaire.  Other  small  programs  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  will  total  $33  million.  In  all 
instances,  these  programs  reflect  enlightened 
self-interest  for  the  United  States  and  a 
carefully  documented  need. 

Conclusion 

While  the  extraordinary  recent  develop- 
ments in  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East  have 
necessitated  a  re-examination  of  our  policies 
and  changes  in  the  focus  of  our  security  as- 
sistance programs,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  in 
the  defense  sector  remains  a  vital  and  neces- 
sary component  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  proposals  that  I  am  now  able  to  make 
after  this  reappraisal  are  addressed  specific- 
ally to  a  new  global  situation  and  to  the 
extraordinary  challenges  and  opportunities 
confronting  us  in  the  international  sphere. 
Just  as  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
base  our  current  and  future  security  assist- 
ance programs  on  the  precepts  of  the  past, 
it  would  be  an  even  greater  error  to  ignore 
our  enduring  responsibilities  as  a  major 
world  power  by  failing  to  exploit  these  op- 
portunities. After  twenty-five  years  of  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable  differences,  two  parties 
to  the  Middle  East  dispute  at  last  have  taken 
a  decisive  stride  toward  settling  their  differ- 
ences, in  joint  reliance  on  our  good  offices 
and  continuing  support.  In  the  strategic 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  two  of  our  long- 
standing NATO  allies  look  to  us  for  a  tangi- 
ble sign  of  renewed  support  and  traditional 
friendship.  In  East  Asia,  friends  and  allies 
are    anxiously    awaiting   evidence    that   the 
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United  States  intends  to  maintain  its  sta- 
bilizing role  in  Pacific  affairs. 

Development  Assistance 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  progress 
made  by  the  Congress  on  H.R.  9005,  the 
International  Development  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975,  which  authorizes  funds  for 
our  development  and  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams. Although  we  have  minor  differences 
with  the  Congress  on  the  formulation  of  this 
legislation,  I  expect  these  to  be  resolved  in 
the  legislative  process.  The  244-155  vote  in 
the  House  clearly  indicates  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  jointly  endorse 
the  current  reorientation  of  our  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  program  focusing  on 
basic  human  problems  in  the  poor  countries. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  humanitarian  com- 
mitment to  some  800  million  people  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  World,  who  live  in  poverty, 
facing  the  daily  reality  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition without  access  to  adequate  health 
and  education  services  and  with  limited  pro- 
ductive employment.  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  one-third  of  mankind  living  in 
conditions  of  despair  has  become  a  universal 
political  demand,  a  technical  possibility,  and 
a  moral  imperative. 


Our  foreign  assistance  programs,  both  de- 
velopment and  security,  are  essential  for 
achieving  world  peace  and  for  supporting  an 
expanding  international  economy  which 
benefits  all  nations.  Our  national  security 
and  economic  well-being  in  a  world  more 
interdependent  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  warrant  the  fullest  support 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  for 
our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  impact  of  these  proposals 
on  overall  federal  budget  levels,  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  proposed  amounts  are  substantial. 
I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  total  'fiscal 
year  1976  expenditures  for  all  types  of  for- 
eign aid  including  economic  and  military  will 
still  be  roughly  ten  percent  below  the 
amounts  originally  contained  in  my  Janu- 
ary budget  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  request  for  Indochina  funding. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  shares  my  de- 
sire to  see  the  United  States  continue  to 
manifest  to  all  nations  its  determination  to 
play  a  role  in  the  search  for  a  more  secure 
international  environment  which  is  worthy 
of  its  greatness  as  a  nation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  SO,  1975. 


Secretary  Kissinger  Testifies  on  Security  Assistance  Program 


Statement  Before  House  Committee  on  International  Relations  1 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  our  security  assistance  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  would  like  in  particular  to  discuss  with 
you  the  fundamental  place  of  security  as- 
sistance in  our  effort  to  help  construct  an 
international  structure  in  which  peoples  can 
pursue  prosperity,  justice,  and  positive  as- 
pirations under  conditions  of  enhanced  sta- 
bility and  wider  prospects  for  peace. 


1  Made  on  Nov.  6  (text  from  press  release  556). 


We  live  in  a  turbulent  age,  a  fact  which 
has  placed  security  and  world  order  at 
the  center  of  international  relations.  From 
the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  America's 
strength  and  influence  have  been  used  to 
help  structure  a  stable  global  order.  For 
Americans  have  increasingly  understood  that 
democratic  institutions  and  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  principles  we  hold  dear 
cannot  be  secured  in  a  world  plagued  by 
perennial  conflict  and  disruption. 

In  the  cold  war  era  we  saw  our  task  as 
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relatively  straightforward.  To  create  a  world 
environment  conducive  to  freedom  we  felt, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  a  keen  interest  in  the 
course  of  events  all  over  the  globe.  To  con- 
tain our  adversaries  we  sold  or  gave  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  those  who  would 
associate  with  us  in  opposition  to  commu- 
nism. While  the  specifics  of  our  security  as- 
sistance programs  were  sometimes  debated, 
there  was  general  consensus  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  that  the 
concept  of  security  assistance  was  integral 
to  our  most  important  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

With  the  end  of  the  last  decade  it  became 
evident  that  this  rigid  bipolar  structure  had 
passed  into  history.  The  era  of  American 
predominance  has  given  way  to  strategic 
parity  at  a  time  when  nuclear  weapons  grow 
more  devastating,  nuclear  capability  prolif- 
erates, and  festering  regional  conflicts  im- 
peril global  stability.  Long-held  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  international  relations 
are  challenged.  New  centers  of  power  and 
influence  have  sprung  up  around  the  globe, 
bringing  calls  for  major  alterations  in  global 
structures.  A  vast  range  of  economic  prob- 
lems has  imposed  new  imperatives  for  re- 
stored growth  and  greater  efficiency. 

In  sum,  we  have  entered  an  uncertain  and 
unpredictable  era,  a  time  of  heightened  peril 
to  the  success  and  even  the  survival  of  the 
community  of  nations.  But  in  this  time  of 
change  we  have  seen  new  opportunities  for 
progress  as  well.  Over  the  past  several  years 
we  have  taken  historic  steps  to  make  the 
most  of  these  opportunities.  Our  foreign 
policy  design  is  sound  and  well  underway.  Its 
goals  are  those  which  any  Administration 
— Democrat  or  Republican — can  support.  We 
seek: 

— To  maintain  our  national  strength  and 
national  purpose. 

— To  continually  revitalize  our  bond  to 
allies  who  share  our  tradition,  values,  and 
interests. 

— To  reduce  the  perils  of  nuclear  war. 

— To  build  a  rational  relationship  to  poten- 
tial adversaries. 

— To  help  resolve  regional  conflicts  that 
imperil  global  peace. 
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— To  solve  the  crucial  economic  issues  be- 
fore us,  in  the  context  of  a  new  era  of  global 
economic  cooperation  among  all  nations,  in- 
dustrial and  developing,  producers  and  con- 
sumers, East  and  West,  North  and  South. 

Security  assistance  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  this  design. 

All  foreign  policy  still  begins  with  secu- 
rity. 

— Our  alliances  and  the  military  assistance 
programs  which  support  them  have  been  the 
bedrock  of  our  security  and  of  world  peace 
throughout  the  post- World  War  II  years.  To 
maintain  our  nation's  safety,  there  simply  is 
no  substitute  for  a  strong  national  defense 
bolstered  by  mutually  supporting  defense 
ties  with  other  nations  which  share  a  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  a  determination  to 
protect  the  independence  of  their  nationhood. 
Especially  in  this  age,  when  nuclear  weapons 
can  bring  global  holocaust,  we  have  no  more 
fundamental  task  than  to  maintain  the  stra- 
tegic balance;  for  otherwise  we  risk  our 
survival. 

— But  a  balance  of  terror  is  an  unaccept- 
ably  perilous  solution.  Any  realistic  hope  for 
a  durable  peace  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued effort  to  place  our  relations  with  the 
Communist  countries  on  a  more  stable,  recip- 
rocal, and  long-term  basis.  Based  on  our 
strength  and  the  unity  of  our  alliances  we 
have  achieved  many  positive  developments 
in  international  relations  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  These  unquestionably  have  been 
grounded  on  the  recognition  by  would-be 
aggressors  that  those  they  would  confront 
were  part  of  a  security  system  which  left 
them  no  rational  alternative  to  cooperation. 

— In  a  world  of  proliferating  nuclear  ca- 
pability, many  festering  regional  conflicts 
pose  a  great  risk  of  global  conflagration.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  help  contain  these 
disputes  and  remove  their  root  causes.  While 
it  is  still  possible  in  some  areas  of  the 
world  to  seek  to  preserve  peace  through 
agreements  to  deny  the  external  supply  of 
military  materiel,  the  possibilities  of  success 
through  this  approach  are  diminishing.  In- 
stead, regional  stability  is  increasingly  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  stable  balances 
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of  power  through  carefully  considered  trans- 
fers of  defense  equipment. 

— Every  nation  great  or  small,  whether 
part  of  the  central  strategic  balance  or  not, 
is  fundamentally  concerned  with  its  ability 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  its  territory  and 
maintain  internal  order.  No  government  can 
be  indifferent  to  its  security,  however  it  de- 
fines it;  and  security  requirements  will  com- 
pete with  economic  and  social  development 
for  a  share  of  whatever  resources  are  avail- 
able. Thus,  this  is  a  world  in  which  the  level 
and  quantity  of  international  military  trans- 
actions will  be  substantial.  An  increasing 
number  of  countries  have  arms  production 
industries  and  are  becoming  international 
suppliers.  And  an  increasing  number  of  coun- 
tries without  defense  production  industries 
now  can  afford  to  pay  cash  for  arms  from 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  of  substantial 
political  importance  to  the  United  States 
that  we  be  able  to  respond  to  the  felt  needs 
of  nations  with  which  we  seek  constructive 
relations  across  the  broad  range  of  contem- 
porary issues.  The  United  States  cannot  ex- 
pect to  retain  influence  with  nations  whose 
perceived  defense  needs  we  disregard.  De- 
fense supply  links  to  these  countries  can 
significantly  strengthen  efforts  to  achieve  co- 
operation on  other  issues,  whether  political, 
economic,  or  cultural. 

Thus  a  careful  security  assistance  policy 
is  a  crucial  instrument  of  our  national  policy 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  are  our  political 
support  and  economic  assistance  for  others. 
And  there  are  gains  to  our  domestic  posi- 
tion as  well.  Security  assistance  programs 
contribute  needed  jobs  to  several  sectors  of 
our  labor  force.  They  help  us  maintain  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  payments.  And 
they  permit  our  defense  industries  to  achieve 
significant  economies  through  scale  of  pro- 
duction— economies  that  are  passed  along 
through  lower  prices  to  our  armed  forces. 

There  are  many  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  any  foreign  transfer  of  Ameri- 
can defense  services  and  equipment,  whether 
by  cash,  credit,  or  grant.  Each  arms  transfer 
case  must  be  assessed  on  its  own  merits  but 
there  are  a  number  of  basic  questions  which 
must  be  answered  in  all  cases: 


What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  recipient  nation?  Do 
we  agree  on  the  nature  of  the  threat?  In- 
volved here  is  the  role  that  country  plays 
in  its  region  and  in  the  world ;  its  capacity  to 
maintain  its  stability,  and  its  will  to  defend 
its  own  interests. 

What  is  the  U.S.  interest  in  helping  to  pre- 
serve that  security?  What  interests  does  the 
recipient  have  in  common  with  us  and  where 
do  our  interests  diverge?  What  potential  in- 
fluence for  restraint  or  positive  conduct  is 
involved  ? 

What  other  nations  are  involved  in  mili- 
tary transfers  to  the  recipient — now  or  po- 
tentially? What  options  has  the  recipient? 
Will  a  refusal  lead  it  to  turn  to  another 
source  of  supply,  perhaps  altering  a  pres- 
ently desirable  international  relationship? 

And  what  are  the  consequences  for  us  if 
we  fail  to  respond?  What  are  the  disadvan- 
tages of  refusing  to  sell  to  a  government 
with  which  we  enjoy  good  relations?  Will 
regional  or  even  global  military  balances  be 
affected?  What  will  be  the  impact  on  our 
own  readiness? 


The  Review  Process 

In  order  to  insure  that  these  factors  be 
considered  thoroughly  and  comprehensively, 
the  Department  of  State  established,  four 
years  ago,  a  formal  resource-planning  review 
that  passes  on  all  transfers  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Acts.  The  review  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Security  Assistance  Program 
Review  Committee,  under  the  personal  chair- 
manship of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Security  Assistance.  Committee  membership 
encompasses  all  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved: State,  Defense,  ACDA  [Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency],  Treasury, 
OMB  [Office  of  Management  and  Budget], 
NSC  [National  Security  Council],  and  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development]. 

The  Security  Assistance  Program  Review 
Committee  provides  the  central  forum  for 
the  necessary  interagency  dialogue  pertinent 
to  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  di- 
rection of  security  assistance  policy.  In  those 
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cases  where  complex  political,  military,  and 
economic  issues  give  rise  to  conflicting  inter- 
agency interests,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil system  is  employed  to  reconcile  those  in- 
terests. Major  policy  decisions  bearing  on 
defense  transfers  are  made  by  the  President 
himself. 

Commercial  sales  of  defense-related  arti- 
cles and  services,  transacted  outside  of  the 
government  authority  provided  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Acts,  are  assuming  a  growing  share  of  our 
total  defense  transfers.  These  sales  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
authority  provided  to  the  President  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  As  in  all  MAP 
[military  assistance  program]  and  FMS  [for- 
eign military  sales]  cases,  decisions  taken  in 
regard  to  commercial  sales  incorporate  the 
views  of  all  the  pertinent  Federal  agencies. 

Of  particular  importance  in  decisions  on 
defense-related  transfers  is  the  potential  ef- 
fect which  they  may  have  on  our  national 
defense  preparedness.  Here,  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  given  the  high- 
est attention  and  their  judgments  form  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
process.  Transactions  which  might  result  in 
lessening  the  readiness  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
receive  the  most  careful  attention  at  the 
highest  levels,  and  final  decisions  are  made 
by  the  President. 

The  procedures  we  have  established  to 
govern  military  transfers  assure  that  all 
relevant  information,  analysis,  and  consid- 
erations are  available  to  those  who  make  the 
decisions.  We  cannot  expect  to  confront 
straightforward  choices  nor  to  achieve  our 
objectives  in  every  case.  Our  task  is  to  make 
the  best  possible  systematic  judgment  in 
light  of  the  totality  of  U.S.  interests,  just  as 
with  our  other  international  political  judg- 
ments. 

Security  Assistance  to  the  Middle  East 

I  would  like  to  take  up  with  you  now  the 
question  of  most  immediate  and  urgent  in- 
terest: America's  security  assistance  to  the 
Middle  East.  This  includes,  as  you  know, 
both  military  and  economic  elements. 


The  Middle  East  portion  of  our  security 
assistance  request  is  large,  fully  70  percent 
of  the  program.  But  it  is  matched  in  magni- 
tude by  the  U.S.  national  interests  that  it 
is  designed  to  protect  and  further. 

Our  Middle  East  security  assistance  pro- 
gram directly  affects  matters  of  vital  na- 
tional importance.  It  is  a  central  part  of  our 
efforts  to  help  achieve  progress  toward  peace. 
We  have  a  historical  and  moral  commitment 
to  Israel.  We  have  important  concerns  in  the 
Arab  world.  Perpetual  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  would  severely  strain  our  relations  with 
our  most  important  allies.  And  upheaval  in 
the  Middle  East  jeopardizes  the  world's 
hopes  for  economic  recovery  and  increases 
the  prospect  of  direct  U.S.-Soviet  confron- 
tation. For  all  these  reasons,  our  aid  request 
is  a  prudent  investment  in  peace. 

Economic  and  military  support  for  Israel's 
security  has  been  American  policy  during 
five  Administrations.  Last  May,  76  U.S.  Sena- 
tors wrote  to  President  Ford  urging  that  the 
United  States  "be  responsive  to  Israel's  ur- 
gent economic  and  military  needs."  The  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  is  responsive  to  this 
call. 

The  keystone  of  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  has  always  rested  on  the  ability  of 
Israel  to  persevere  in  its  own  defense.  That 
ability  is  currently  undergoing  its  most 
strenuous  test;  and  despite  what  we  here 
in  the  United  States  would  consider  to  be 
extremely  stringent  domestic  austerity  meas- 
ures, it  is  clear  that  Israel  must  have  both 
substantial  economic  and  substantial  mili- 
tary assistance.  Our  program  for  Israel  is 
aimed  at  permitting  both  defensive  strength 
and  economic  health.  Our  new  friendship  for 
Egypt  does  not  in  any  way  undermine  our 
traditional  friendship  with  Israel.  Indeed,  our 
policy  of  furthering  all  constructive  forces 
in  the  Middle  East  is  the  surest  path  through 
which  we  can  help  the  parties  attain  a  dur- 
able settlement  which  meets  the  principal 
concerns  and  interests  of  all  in  the  area — 
including  the  survival  of  Israel  as  a  state. 

While  our  friendship  for  Israel  is  embodied 
in  our  economic  and  military  assistance,  we 
must  also  find  the  means  to  demonstrate  and 
nurture  our  growing  friendship  for  Israel's 
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neighbor  Egypt.  And  the  case  for  Egypt  is 
equally  strong.  Egypt  has  courageously  em- 
barked on  the  road  to  peace  and  moved  from 
confrontation  to  negotiation  as  a  means  to 
resolve  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  At  the  same 
time  Egypt's  leaders  must  take  on  the  mas- 
sive tasks  of  rebuilding  the  Suez  area,  re- 
habilitating the  economy,  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  development  of  their  country.  The 
United  States  can  and  should  assist  Egypt 
in  overcoming  these  major  economic  prob- 
lems and  encourage  Egypt's  efforts  toward 
closer  relations  with  the  West. 

Our  security  assistance  also  helps  Jordan 
to  remain  an  area  of  stability  and  modera- 
tion in  a  strategic  area  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  Jordan  pursues  a  moderate  course 
and  remains  a  staunch  friend  of  the  United 
States  while  confronting  serious  problems  of 
economic  underdevelopment.  Jordan  has 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  its  attack  on  its 
economic  problems  and  is  turning  new  imagi- 
nation and  energies  to  its  development.  We 
must  help  Jordan  to  develop  and  to  main- 
tain its  course  of  moderation  in  a  particu- 
larly sensitive  area  where  stability  and  prog- 
ress are  essential  in  preserving  a  framework 
for  moving  toward  peace. 

Syria  desires  to  accelerate  economic  de- 
velopment and  improve  the  living  standards 
of  its  people.  We  must  consolidate  our  co- 
operation with  Syria  in  this  area  as  part  of 
our  overall  relationship,  which  is  central  to 
the  negotiating  process. 

Our  special  requirements  fund  continues 
to  be  needed  to  allow  us  to  seize  new  oppor- 
tunities in  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  cover  the  costs  of  our  recently 
approved  Sinai  support  mission. 

In  sum,  the  stakes  in  the  Middle  East  are 
big,  no  less  than  war  and  peace ;  our  national 
interests  in  the  area  have  become  vitally 
important.  The  responsibilities  we  have  as- 
sumed are  substantial,  but  they  are  war- 
ranted. 

Our  assistance  is  not,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, the  price  of  the  recently  concluded 
Sinai  agreement.  If  there  had  been  no  agree- 
ment, the  needs  of  the  countries  concerned 
and  the  imperatives  of  our  interests  and  of 
our  relations  with  them  would  still  have  re- 


quired an  ongoing  program  of  comparable 
magnitude — in  conditions  of  continuing  stale- 
mate rather  than,  as  is  now  the  case,  in  the 
context  of  hopeful  forward  movement.  The 
additional  burden  of  U.S.  assistance  is  mod- 
est— and  infinitely  less  than  the  demon- 
strated costs  of  another  war. 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have  worked 
closely  with  the  nations  of  this  area  in  the 
search  for  peace.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
working  together  in  one  sphere  of  vital  in- 
terest is  that  those  with  whom  we  work 
come  to  trust  us  and  look  to  us  for  help  in 
other  spheres  of  vital  concern :  strengthening 
their  own  countries  and  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  their  own  peoples. 

In  preparing  our  Middle  East  program,  we 
have  been  mindful  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  us  here  at  home  and  the 
budgetary  restraints  they  require.  We  have 
therefore  tried  to  strike  a  balance  between 
what  we  could  do  to  assist  constructively  in 
the  area  and  what  we  should  ask  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  provide. 
Our  program  reflects  this  balance.  We  hope 
it  will  receive  the  support  that  it  requires 
and  deserves. 

Security  Assistance  to  Other  Regions 

After  the  Middle  East,  the  balance  of  our 
security  assistance  requests  is  allocated  to 
other  regional  areas  in  the  following  por- 


ons: 

Europe 

11% 

$534.0  million 

East  Asia 

10% 

$448.4  million 

Latin  America 

4% 

$196.0  million 

Africa 

1.5% 

$  68.5  million 

Near  East 

1% 

$  55.0  million 

(exclusive  of 

the  Middle  East) 

Europe 

Our  European  proposals  are  focused  pri- 
marily on  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  strength 
of  these  two  countries  and  their  association 
with  us  in  NATO  is  critical  to  the  stability  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  solidity  of 
our  position  within  it.  The  Congress  is  well 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  complications 
which  the  Cyprus  dispute  has  created  for 
our  relations  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
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and  the  impact  on  the  overall  NATO  struc- 
ture. By  resuming  well-conceived  grant  and 
credit  assistance  programs  for  these  two  key 
nations,  the  United  States  can  meet  legiti- 
mate military  procurement  needs  that  will 
strengthen  our  allies  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  resumption  of  normal  bilateral 
relationships.  This  in  turn  should  enable  us 
to  play  a  more  effective  role  in  helping 
find  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  conflict. 

East  Asia 

Our  security  assistance  program  proposals 
for  East  Asia  assume  particular  significance 
this  year  and  have  been  framed  with  a  view 
to  demonstrating  our  intention  of  sustaining 
a  constructive  American  role  in  the  area. 

The  Asian  scene  is  currently  marked  by 
uncertainties,  reflecting  the  unsettling  effects 
of  Indochina  developments  last  spring.  It  is 
clear  that  throughout  the  region  states  eager 
to  preserve  their  independence  are  anxious 
to  see  the  United  States  remain  politically 
engaged  in  Asia.  They  recognize,  as  we  must, 
that  no  equilibrium  can  long  be  maintained 
there  without  our  active  participation.  And 
many  countries  of  consequence  to  us  will 
measure  our  will  and  capacity  to  perpetuate 
a  constructive  involvement  in  the  Asian  bal- 
ance by  our  efforts  to  help  others  develop  a 
more  self-reliant  defense  position.  Already 
perceptible  progress  in  the  direction  of  self- 
reliance  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  our  request 
for  foreign  military  sales  credits  for  East 
Asian  countries  exceeds — in  fact,  is  twice 
as  large — as  our  request  for  grant  aid  funds. 

In  Korea  we  are  requesting  $76  million 
in  grant  aid  and  $126  million  in  credits,  re- 
payable in  full  at  current  market  interest 
rates.  The  South  Koreans  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  their  own  military  mod- 
ernization effort.  In  the  face  of  heightened 
tension  on  the  peninsula,  they  have  imposed 
on  themselves  a  heavy  defense  tax  to  finance 
improved  defenses.  We  have  put  forward 
proposals  in  the  United  Nations  to  break  the 
diplomatic  impasse  on  Korea.  We  intend  to 
provide  the  necessary  muscle  with  which  to 
support  these  initiatives. 

We  consider  it  important  to  pay  special 


attention  to  allied  and  friendly  nations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  whose  concern  for  their  se- 
curity is  understandable  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent developments.  The  Philippines  has  in- 
ternal security  problems.  Thailand  wants  to 
preserve  the  security  of  its  border  regions 
and  counter  an  increased  potential  for 
subversion  in  three  parts  of  the  country. 
Likewise,  Indonesia  seeks  to  strengthen  its 
ability  to  patrol  and  protect  its  farflung 
archipelago.  Our  grant  programs  in  these 
countries  are  matched  by  credit  proposals 
that  attest  to  the  increasing  abilities  of  these 
countries  to  meet  much  of  their  defense 
burden. 

Latin  America 

Four  months  ago,  in  the  spirit  of  mutu- 
al confidence  and  respect  that  has  increas- 
ingly characterized  hemispheric  relations,  we 
joined  with  our  neighbors  in  successfully 
modernizing  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  world's  old- 
est mutual  security  instrument.  In  keeping 
with  this  continuing  cooperation,  and  in  an 
effort  to  take  into  account  the  growing  self- 
sufficiency  and  economic  development  priori- 
ties of  the  Latin  American  countries,  we 
have  focused  our  programs  primarily  on  the 
fostering  of  professional  skills  and  relation- 
ships rather  than  on  the  support  of  military 
inventories  or  maneuvers.  Training  is  accord- 
ingly the  common  denominator,  while  our 
grant  materiel  programs  are  being  phased 
out.  Excepting  only  the  $2  million  program 
for  Bolivia,  grant  materiel  assistance  is 
limited  to  less  than  $500,000  for  each  of 
only  eight  countries.  In  addition,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  military  budgets  of  the  Latin 
American  nations,  which  remain  low  by  in- 
ternational standards,  our  proposed  FMS 
credits  are  also  modest.  On  the  whole,  our 
programs  reflect  our  interest  in  remaining 
responsive  to  Latin  America's  reasonable 
military  needs  within  a  framework  of  co- 
operation and  growing  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Africa 

There  are  two  significant  programs  pro- 
posed for  Africa.  Stability  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  has   wider  geopolitical  meaning.  To 
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help  maintain  that  stability  we  propose  $12.6 
million  in  grant  aid  and  $10  million  in  credits 
for  Ethiopia,  a  strategically  located  nation. 

Zaire  would  receive  $19  million  in  credits 
to  help  modernize  its  forces  and  meet  its 
legitimate  defense  needs  in  view  of  increased 
threats  to  its  security,  particularly  that 
posed  by  the  instability  in  Angola.  Our  aid 
would  help  meet  a  defensive  force  need  rec- 
ommended by  a  U.S.  military  study  team 
after  careful  observation  and  consultation 
with  the  Zaire  military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  addressed  my  re- 
marks to  the  central  aspects  of  our  security 
assistance  program — its  place  in  our  overall 
foreign  policy  design,  the  basic  criteria  under 
which  it  is  employed,  and  the  process 
through  which  our  decisions  on  it  are 
reached.  I  have  focused  on  the  area  of  great- 
est present  urgency,  the  Middle  East,  and 
have  reviewed  questions  on  these  or  other 
matters  pertaining  to  our  security  assist- 
ance program  as  planned  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


Secretary  Discusses  Relations 
With  House  Intelligence  Committee 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer made  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  on  October  31,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  Representative  Otis  G.  Pike, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  dated  Novem- 
ber 3. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  KISSINGER, 
OCTOBER  31 

Press   release  551   dated  October  31 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  this  morning.  In 
my  letter  of  October  14  to  the  chairman,  I 
stated  that  the  State  Department  is  pre- 
pared to  work  with  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  in  a  cooperative  spirit 
to  find  a  way  to  accommodate  our  mutual 


interests.1  We  understand  the  difficulties 
which  confront  your  committee  in  investi- 
gating matters  as  sensitive  and  complex  as 
these  and  are  prepared  to  do  all  we  can  to 
assist  you  in  your  important  work. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  this  committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  pursue  their  common  objec- 
tives in  support  of  our  national  interests 
several  important  factors  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  our  nation  today  faces  serious  and 
unprecedented  international  challenges.  We 
stand  poised  between  a  return  to  a  nuclear 
arms  race  and  a  move  forward  to  a  new  era 
of  nuclear  arms  control;  our  allies  and 
friends  around  the  world  continue  to  look  to 
us  for  material  and  moral  support  to  main- 
tain their  freedom  and  independence;  our 
role  is  crucial  in  the  relationship  between 
developed  and  developing  countries;  and  the 
growing  problems  of  interdependence — food, 
energy,  commodities  policy,  the  reformation 
of  international  financial  and  economic  in- 
stitutions— all  demand  new,  sometimes  revo- 
lutionary approaches. 

These  goals  can  be  achieved  only  if  we 
preserve  the  confidence  of  other  govern- 
ments in  us  and  in  our  reliability.  Foreign 
policy  involves  not  only  matters  of  great 
sensitivity  to  this  country  but  issues  of 
equal  sensitivity  to  others.  Its  raw  material 
is  actions  and  statements  of  American  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  policies  and  attitudes  of 
foreign  leaders,  at  times  conveyed  to  us  in 
strictest  confidence.  All  this  gives  a  unique 
dimension  to  the  substance  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

If  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  is 
to  be  a  time  of  prosperity  and  security  for 
our  nation,  it  will  require  the  confidence  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  effectiveness  of 
our  national  security  institutions.  And  con- 
fidence, once  lost,  cannot  soon  be  regained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  vitality  and  continuity  of  the  insti- 


'For  text  of  the  letter,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3, 
1975,  p.  645. 
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tutions  that  formulate  and  implement  for- 
eign policy  will  be  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  face  our  nation.  We 
now  have  a  Foreign  Service  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  dedicated  to  the  national 
interest  and  prepared  to  serve  with  dedica- 
tion under  any  Administration.  We  must 
make  sure  that  this  continues.  The  Foreign 
Service  must  not  be  politicized  or  intimi- 
dated. 

It  is  of  course  natural  and  proper  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  senior  advisers 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  decisions 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  conduct  of  an  effective  foreign  pol- 
icy requires  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  who  have  the  right  to  be  informed 
about  their  government's  actions  through 
their  elected  representatives. 

These  are  the  considerations  I  have  sought 
to  bear  in  mind  in  deciding  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  can  most  effectively  cooperate 
with  this  committee.  They  are  reflected  in 
the  proposals  of  my  October  14  letter  to  the 
chairman.  The  letter  was  reviewed  by  the 
President  before  it  was  sent;  the  proposals 
were  fully  approved  by  him.  Let  me  review 
them  briefly  with  you  now: 

— First,  I  am  prepared  to  authorize  any 
officer  of  the  Department  or  the  Foreign 
Service,  regardless  of  rank,  to  testify  before 
the  select  committee  on  all  facts  known  by 
that  officer  about  the  collection  and  use  of 
intelligence  information  in  foreign  relations 
crises. 

— Second,  I  will  authorize  any  policy-level 
officer  of  the  Department  or  the  Foreign 
Service  to  testify  before  the  select  commit- 
tee on  recommendations  received  by  him 
from  his  subordinates,  but  without  identifi- 
cation of  authorship,  and  any  recommenda- 
tions he  forwarded  to  his  superiors. 

— And  finally,  I  am  prepared  to  supply  the 
committee  with  a  summary  from  all  sources, 
but  without  identification  of  authorship,  of 
views  and  recommendations  on  the  Cyprus 
crisis  or  any  other  issue  within  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  and  criticisms  of  our  han- 
dling of  it. 


In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  pro- 
posals— offered  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
compromise — will  make  it  possible  for  the 
committee  to  secure  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation as  it  goes  forward  with  its  in- 
vestigation. There  is  nothing  we  seek  less 
than  confrontation. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  foreign  policy.  Because  of  it 
the  national  interest  requires — and  has  long 
been  recognized  to  require — a  high  degree 
of  confidentiality  in  the  communications  be- 
tween the  senior  levels  of  the  Department 
and  their  subordinates. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  it  is  our  view 
that  junior  and  middle-level  officers  should 
not  be  required  to  testify  as  to  their  recom- 
mendations to  their  superiors.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  any  other  course  would  greatly 
damage  the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking 
process  and,  as  a  consequence,  greatly  dam- 
age the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  more 
general  question  of  what  testimony  should 
be  required  from  junior  and  middle-level  offi- 
cers, there  is  the  immediate  issue  of  the  dis- 
sent memorandum  which  this  committee  has 
requested  from  the  Department.  If  we  were 
to  accede  to  that  request,  we  would  risk 
grave  and  perhaps  even  irreparable  harm  to 
the  very  mechanism — the  dissent  channel — 
which  has  been  established  to  encourage  offi- 
cers within  the  Department  to  give  me  and 
my  successors  the  hard,  blunt,  and  critical 
comments  we  seek. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  con- 
siderations complicate  a  congressional  in- 
quiry, particularly  when  that  inquiry  is 
focused  on  information  of  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive nature.  But  I  am  confident  that  the 
procedures  I  outlined  in  my  letter  of  October 
14 — cooperatively  implemented — will  allow 
all  the  relevant  evidence  to  come  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  so  that  I 
may  personally  assure  the  members  of  this 
committee  of  my  deep  desire  to  accommo- 
date the  interests  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government.  I  ask 
only  that  you  recognize  that  as  Secretary  of 
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State  I  have  a  number  of  additional  obliga- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  I  must  do  all  I  can 
to  assure  that  committees  of  the  Congress 
receive  the  information  they  need  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities.  But  I  must  also  assure 
that  I  and  my  successors  are  able  to  develop 
and  give  to  the  President  the  most  compre- 
hensive advice  available  as  he  carries  out 
his  constitutional  duty  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
must,  as  well,  do  my  duty  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  so  that  they  in  turn  may  give  our 
country  their  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  come  before  this 
committee  to  win  an  argument,  but  to  bring 
about  a  cooperative  solution.  The  separation 
of  powers  was  not  intended  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  produce  a  restful  relationship 
free  of  controversy.  But  our  country  has 
become  great  because  our  executive  and 
legislative  branches  have  generally  managed 
to  settle  their  disputes  in  a  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation; we  thrive  as  a  country  not  on  vic- 
tories, but  on  reconciliations. 

Thank  you. 


LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  KISSINGER 
TO  CHAIRMAN  PIKE,  NOVEMBER  3 

November  3, 1975. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  very  much  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  the  members 
of  your  Committee  last  week.  The  discussion  was 
useful  to  me,  as  I  hope  it  was  to  the  Committee. 
Let  me  reiterate  that  my  intention  is  not  to  with- 
hold any  information  of  use  to  the  Committee  or  to 
win  a  theoretical  dispute,  but  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise that  protects  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
the  Department  and  the  Committee.  I  remain  as 
determined  as  ever  to  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  its  difficult  and  important 
task. 

Having  heard  the  concerns  expressed  by  members 
of  the  Committee  regarding  access  to  documents,  I 
have  given  much  thought  to  how  we  might  yet 
find  an  accommodation  that  serves  our  mutual  in- 
terests, and  those  of  the  nation.  In  pursuance  of 
that  objective,  I  should  like  to  propose  that  I  pro- 
vide the  Committee  an  amalgamation  of  State  De- 
partment documents   criticizing  our   Cyprus   policy. 


This  collection  of  material  would  include,  inter- 
spersed among  the  other  paragraphs  and  without 
any  identification  of  authorship,  the  full  contents 
of  Mr.   [Thomas  D.]   Boyatt's  memorandum  to  me. 

In  this  way  the  Committee  will  receive  the  docu- 
ment it  requests,  while  I  will  have  assured  that 
Mr.  Boyatt  cannot  be  identified  with  any  particular 
criticism  or  recommendation.  And  no  precedents— 
either  for  the  Congress  or  the  State  Department — 
will  have  been  established. 

I  make  this  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hope 
that  an  "amalgamation"  will  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee;  it  is  a  solution  that  I  can  support 
without  question.  If  this  offer  is  acceptable  to  the 
Committee,  I  will  have  the  promised  document  in 
your  hands  within  48  hours  of  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee's decision. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

The  Honorable  Otis  G.  Pike, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
House   of  Representatives. 


1974  Report  on  U.S.  Participation 
in  the  U.N.  Transmitted  to  Congress 

Message  From  President  Ford  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress  the 
29th  annual  report  on  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  report,  which  covers  the  Calendar 
Year  1974,  shows  how  U.S.  national  interests 
were  affected  by  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, its  specialized  agencies  and  its  special 
programs.  It  shows  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  utilized  the  United  Nations 
to  promote  world  peace,  economic  progress 
and  social  justice.  It  also  shows  that  at  times 
a  majority,  unfortunately,  took  decisions  on 
important  political  and  economic  issues  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  views  of 
some  of  the  nations  most  importantly  in- 
volved. 

During  1974,  the  Third  Law  of  the  Sea 


transmitted  on  Nov.  3  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  94-293,  which 
includes  the  text  of  the  report. 
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Conference  in  Caracas,  the  World  Population 
Conference  in  Bucharest,  and  the  World 
Food  Conference  in  Rome  all  focused  atten- 
tion on  worldwide  problems  that  can  be 
solved  only  by  international  cooperation.  The 
United  States  made  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  all  these  conferences. 

The  report  gives  special  attention  to  UN 
efforts  designed  with  U.S.  support: 

— to  keep  the  peace  on  Cyprus,  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere; 

— to  strengthen  international  arms  control 
and  disarmament  programs; 

— to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  world 
food  shortages  and  maldistribution; 

— to  control  population  growth; 

— to  relieve  the  victims  of  natural  and 
other  disasters; 

— to  promote  international  economic  and 
social  development; 

— to  develop  more  effective  procedures  to 
protect  human  rights ;  and 

— to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations  itself. 

Not  all  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  is 
cited  in  this  report.  Many  UN  activities  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States  do  not 
make  headlines.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  regular  economic,  social  and  service  types 
of  activities  which  account  for  the  employ- 
ment of  more  than  90  percent  of  total  UN 
personnel  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
governments  to  the  United  Nations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  World  Weather  Watch  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  the 
worldwide  smallpox  eradication  program  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  work  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
and  the  work  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency — particularly  its  application 
of  safeguards  to  nuclear  fuel  and  the  by- 
products of  nuclear  plants — all  contribute  to 
the  safety,  health  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  those  of  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  in  1974  threaten  to  dis- 


tort this  positive  thrust  and  make  coopera- 
tion within  the  organization  more  difficult. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  clash  of  interests 
between  the  industrialized  nations  and  devel- 
oping nations.  This  was  particularly  evident 
in  the  sixth  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  when  the  majority  of  developing 
countries  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram of  action  for  a  "new  international  eco- 
nomic order"  despite  the  serious  reservations 
of  the  industrialized  nations  about  its  ac- 
ceptability and  even  its  workability.  Other 
divisive  actions  included  the  invitation  by 
the  29th  General  Assembly  to  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  to  participate  as  an 
observer  in  the  work  of  the  organization,  the 
discriminatory  treatment  accorded  Israel  by 
UNESCO  [U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization]  and  the  improper 
suspension  of  South  Africa  from  participa- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly.  However,  by 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  signs  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  dangers  from  con- 
frontation and  of  a  willingness  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise. 

In  this  30th  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  underlying  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Organization  remain  as 
valid  as  when  they  were  first  set  forth  in 
Article  1  of  the  UN  Charter : 

— to  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity ; 

— to  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples ; 

— to  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  or  humanitarian  char- 
acter ; 

— to  promote  respect  for  human  rights; 
and 

— to  harmonize  the  actions  of  nations. 

Despite  difficulties,  I  believe  there  has 
been  progress  toward  achieving  these  pur- 
poses. The  United  States  is  seeking  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  among  UN  members  and  to 
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discourage  confrontation.  In  our  increasingly- 
interdependent  world  there  is  no  practical 
alternative  to  cooperation,  and  if  the  United 
Nations  continues  on  a  course  of  confronta- 
tion this  can  only  result  in  the  serious  weak- 
ening of  that  body.  The  United  States,  for 
its  part,  will  stand  firm  in  support  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  November  3,  1975. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

World  Hunger,  Health,  and  Refugee  Problems.  Part 
VI:  Special  Study  Mission  to  Africa,  Asia  and 
Middle  East.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Problems  Connected  With  Refugees 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  June  10-11,  1975. 
617  pp. 

Tariff  Treatment  of  Watches  and  Watch  Movements 
Manufactured  in  Insular  Possessions  of  the  United 
States.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  accompany  H.R.  7710;  H.  Rept.  94- 
298;  June  16,  1975;  4  pp.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  to  accompany  H.R.  7710; 
S.  Rept.  94-273;  July  9,  1975;  3  pp. 

Extension  of  Existing  Duty  on  Certain  Dyeing  and 
Tanning  Materials.  Report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  accompany  H.R.  7715.  H. 
Rept.  94-299.  June  16,  1975.  3  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Forms  of 
Zinc.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  accompany  H.R.  7716;  H.  Rept.  94-300; 
June  16,  1975;  4  pp.  Report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  accompany  H.R.  7716;  S.  Rept. 
94-279;  July  14,  1975;  5  pp. 

Extension  of  Existing  Duty  Suspension  on  Certain 
Classifications  of  Yarns  of  Silk.  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  7727.  H.  Rept.  94-301.  June  16,  1975. 
3  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duty  on  Certain  Catalysts 
of  Platinum  and  Carbon  Used  in  Producing  Capro- 
lactam.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  accompany  H.R.  7728;  H.  Rept. 
94-302;  June  16,  1975;  4  pp.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  to  accompany  H.R.  7728; 
S.  Rept.  94-274;  July  9,  1975;  3  pp. 


Suspension  of  Duty  on  Open-Top  Hopper  Cars  Ex- 
ported for  Repairs  Before  June  30,  1975.  Report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
accompany  H.R.  7731;  H.  Rept.  94-303;  June  16, 
1975;  3  pp.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  accompany  H.R.  7731;  S.  Rept.  94-280; 
July  14,  1975;  3  pp. 

Disapproving  Construction  Projects  on  the  Island  of 
Diego  Garcia.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  together  with  additional  and 
minority  views,  to  accompany  S.  Res.  160.  S.  Rept. 
94-202.  June  18,  1975.  22  pp. 

The  Impact  of  Foreign  Competition  on  U.S.  Small 
Business  in  Customs  Brokerage,  Ocean  and  Air 
Freight  Forwarding.  A  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commodities  and  Services  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  H.  Rept.  94-307. 
June  18,  1975.  29  pp. 

The  Vladivostok  Accord:  Implications  to  U.S.  Secu- 
rity, Arms  Control,  and  World  Peace.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations.  June  24-July  8,  1975. 
198  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  Sinai 
Extended  for  One  Year 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representative 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  on  October  23,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  that  day. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN 

USUN   press   release   127   dated  October   23 

The  renewal  today  of  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  the  con- 
tinuing role  as  envisaged  in  the  Secretary 
General's  report  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  leading  toward  a  viable  solution  to 
the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  Together 
with  the  agreement  signed  by  Egypt  and 
Israel  on  September  4,  it  presents  us  with 
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an  opportunity  that  we  must  not  miss.  This 
is  the  opportunity  to  move  forward,  to  con- 
tinue the  process,  to  maintain  the  momen- 
tum. We  therefore  welcome  the  extension 
of  UNEF  with  a  sense  of  dedication  and  de- 
termination to  continue  in  our  efforts  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
that  will  insure  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

That  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
expressed  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  September  22 — that 
we  are  "determined  to  take  every  feasible 
step  to  help  promote  further  practical  prog- 
ress toward  final  peace." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  from  the  Secretary 
General's  report  the  continuing  stability  and 
quiet  in  the  area  of  UNEF's  operation  and 
the  exemplary  bearing  and  general  discipline 
of  all  members  of  the  Force.  I  am  confident 
that  UNEF,  praiseworthily  led  by  Generals 
Siilasvuo  and  Liljestrand  and  ably  supported 
by  the  Secretariat  staff — the  Secretariat  in 
this  building — will  meet  the  challenge  of  its 
continuing  heavy  responsibilities.  I  congratu- 
late them  and  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
leadership  in  bringing  us  today  to  this  im- 
portant and  essential  renewal  of  UNEF. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION1 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  338  (1973),  340  (1973), 
341  (1973),  346  (1974),  362  (1974),  368  (1975)  and 
371  (1975), 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
General  on  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
(S/11849), 

Having  noted  the  developments  in  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East, 

Having  further  noted  the  Secretary-General's 
view  that  any  relaxation  of  the  search  for  a  compre- 
hensive settlement  covering  all  aspects  of  the  Middle 
East  problem  could  be  especially  dangerous  in  the 
months  to  come  and  that  it  is  his  hope,  therefore, 
that  urgent  efforts  will  be  undertaken  by  all  con- 
cerned to  tackle  the  Middle  East  problem  in  all  its 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/RES/378  (1975)  ;  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  on  Oct.  23  by  a  vote  of  13-0,  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Iraq  not  partici- 
pating in  the  vote. 


aspects,  with  a  view  both  to  maintaining  quiet  in  the 
region  and  to  arriving  at  the  comprehensive  settle- 
ment called  for  by  the  Security  Council  in  its  reso- 
lution 338  (1973), 

1.  Decides 

(a)  To  call  upon  all  the  parties  concerned  to  imple- 
ment immediately  Security  Council  resolution  338 
(1973); 

(b)  To  renew  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  for  a  period  of  one  year,  that  is, 
until  24  October  1976; 

(c)  To  request  the  Secretary-General  to  submit 
at  the  end  of  this  period  a  report  on  the  develop- 
ments in  the  situation  and  the  steps  taken  to  imple- 
ment Security  Council  resolution  338   (1973); 

2.  Expresses  its  confidence  that  the  Force  will  be 
maintained  with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 


United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as 
those  listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publica- 
tions may  be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of 
the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 
10017. 


General  Assembly 

Torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment  in  relation  to  detention  and 
imprisonment.  Analytical  summary  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  information  received  from  govern- 
ments on  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial 
measures  to  safeguard  persons  and  comments  on 
articles  24  to  27  of  the  draft  principles  on  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention.  A/10158.  July 
23,  1975.  41  pp. 

Human  rights  and  scientific  and  technological  devel- 
opments. Protection  of  broad  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion against  social  and  material  inequalities,  as  well 
as  other  harmful  effects  which  might  arise  from 
the  use  of  scientific  and  technological  developments. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  General.  A/10146.  July  28, 
1975.  62  pp. 

Implementation  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  3254 
(XXIX).  Report  of  the  Secretary  General  contain- 
ing views  and  suggestions  received  from  govern- 
ments with  regard  to  matters  covered  in  the  report 
entitled  "Reduction  of  the  military  budgets  of 
States  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
by  10  per  cent  and  utilization  of  part  of  the  funds 
thus  saved  to  provide  assistance  to  developing 
countries."  A/10165.  August  1,  1975.  53  pp. 
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National  experience  in  achieving  far-reaching  social 
and  economic  changes  for  the  purpose  of  social 
progress.  Report  of  the  Secretary  General.  A/10166. 
August  14,  1975.  40  pp. 

United  Nations  Emergency  Operation.  Report  of  the 
Secretary  General  on  the  special  program  of  emer- 
gency measures  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  low-income  developing  countries  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  current  economic  crisis. 
A/10201.  August  21,  1975.  40  pp. 

Status  of  the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  General.  A/10197.  September 
4,  1975.  10  pp. 

Letter  dated  September  1,  1975,  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Peru  transmitting  the  "Lima 
Programme  for  Mutual  Assistance  and  Solidarity," 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Ministers  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  held  at  Lima 
August  25-30,  1975.  A/10217.  September  5,  1975. 
56  pp. 


Egypt  by  removing  tax  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  goods  and  investment  and  the  movement 
of  businessmen,  technicians,  and  scholars.  It 
establishes  rules  for  the  taxation  of  busi- 
ness, personal  service,  and  investment  in- 
come earned  by  residents  of  one  country 
from  sources  in  the  other.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides also  for  nondiscriminatory  tax  treat- 
ment and  reciprocal  administrative  coopera- 
tion to  avoid  double  taxation. 

The  proposed  treaty  with  Egypt  is  similar 
in  most  essential  respects  to  other  recent 
U.S.  income  tax  treaties.  There  are  several 
variations  which,  in  general,  either  reflect 
Egypt's  status  as  a  developing  country  by 
minimizing  any  adverse  revenue  impact  on 
Egypt  or  which  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date particular  features  of  Egyptian  law. 


' 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.-Egypt  Agreements  Signed 
During  President  Sadat's  Visit 

Folloiving  are  announcements  of  U.S.- 
Egypt agreements  signed  at  the  Department 
of  State  on  October  28. 

INCOME  TAX  TREATY 

Department    of    the    Treasury    press   release  dated   October   28 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E. 
Simon  and  Egyptian  Minister  of  Economy 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Dr.  Muhammad 
Zaki  Shafa'i  signed  on  October  28  an  income 
tax  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  There  is  pres- 
ently no  such  treaty  in  force  between  the 
two  countries.  The  treaty  will  be  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratification. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  convention 
is  to  promote  economic  and  cultural  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  to  foster  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  economic  development  in 


AGRICULTURAL   COMMODITIES   AGREEMENT 

Department    of    Agriculture    press    release   dated   October   28 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
on  October  28  the  signing  of  a  Public  Law 
480  title  I  dollar  credit  concessional  sale 
agreement  with  Egypt  providing  for  $50.8 
million  worth  of  wheat  (about  333,000  met- 
ric tons) ;  $31.5  million  worth  of  wheat  flour 
(about  125,000  metric  tons)  ;  and  $15.8  mil- 
lion worth  of  tobacco  and/or  tobacco  prod- 
ucts (about  4,200  tons). 

These  commodities  will  be  supplied  in 
fiscal  year  1976  under  a  long-term  dollar 
credit  arrangement.  Sales  will  be  made  by 
private  U.S.  traders  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  Purchase  authorizations  will  be  an- 
nounced as  issued. 

Sale  of  these  commodities  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  the  Egyptian  people  will  gen- 
erate funds  for  agricultural  and  economic 
development  uses.  At  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  the  Government  of  Egypt  agreed 
to  give  high  priority  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment by  increasing  production  of  food 
grains,  strengthening  internal  marketing 
and  distribution  systems,  increasing  research 
on  food  crops,  and  improving  methods  of 
computing  agricultural  statistics. 
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HEALTH  COOPERATION  AGREEMENT 

Department    of    Health,    Education,    and    Welfare    press    release 
dated   October   28 

An  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  on  health  coopera- 
tion was  signed  on  October  28  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Egyptian   Foreign   Minister   Ismail    Fahmy. 

This  agreement  was  developed  through 
consultations  of  the  U.S.-Egypt  Joint  Work- 
ing Group  on  Medical  Cooperation  of  the 
U.S.-Egypt  Joint  Cooperation  Commission, 
under  the  leadership  of  Minister  of  Health 
Dr.  Ahmad  Fu'ad  Muhyi  al-Din  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Dr.  Theodore 
Cooper.  Secretary  Kissinger  and  Minister 
Fahmy  are  cochairmen  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  information,  sharing  of  technical  experts 
and  consultants,  conduct  of  conferences  and 
training  courses,  and  other  long-term  cooper- 
ative efforts  in  health  research  projects. 

Consultation  and  training  resources  al- 
ready have  been  provided  in  the  fields  of 
pharmaceutical  production  and  drug  quality 
control.  In  furtherance  of  a  provision  of  the 
agreement  and  in  an  effort  to  reinforce  sci- 
entific explorations  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  schistosomiasis,  the  two  governments 
have  cosponsored  with  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  the  U.N.  Environment  Pro- 
gram an  international  conference  on  schis- 
tosomiasis which  was  held  in  Cairo  from 
October  18  to  25.  Among  the  specific  areas  of 
potential  cooperation  also  denned  are:  col- 
laborative biomedical  research  activities; 
health  manpower  planning  and  curriculum 
development;  consultation  in  environmental 
health  planning  with  emphasis  on  pollution 
control  and  vector-borne  disease  control; 
health  services  planning  and  research  with 
emphasis  on  emergency  medical  services, 
rural  health  services,  maternal  and  child 
health,  cancer  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped;  and  consultation  in  support  of 
improved  biomedical  communications  and  of 


the  establishment  of  an  Egyptian  national 
medical  library  system.  Provisions  also  are 
made  for  cooperative  efforts  in  further  re- 
cording the  history  of  medicine,  which  has 
a  rich  tradition  in  Egypt,  and  for  the  trans- 
fer of  several  museum  pieces  from  Egypt  to 
the  United  States. 

Particular  projects  will  be  developed  by 
the  agencies  of  the  two  governments  respon- 
sible for  cooperation  on  health  and  health- 
related  matters. 

KING  TUTANKHAMUN  EXHIBITION  AGREEMENT 

Press   release   545  dated   October   28 

Secretary  Kissinger  and  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Ismail  Fahmy  exchanged  diplo- 
matic notes  on  October  28  effecting  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments  on 
the  exhibition  in  the  United  States  of 
the  "Treasures  of  Tutankhamun"  and 
other  items  of  ancient  Egyptian  art.  Loan  of 
the  treasures,  from  the  tomb  of  the  14th 
century  B.C.  Egyptian  King  Tutankhamun, 
was  called  for  in  a  joint  statement  in  June 
1974  by  Presidents  Nixon  and  Sadat  during 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Egypt. 

The  Working  Group  on  Education  and  Cul- 
ture of  the  U.S.-Egypt  Joint  Cooperation 
Commission,  also  established  in  June  1974, 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  Tutank- 
hamun exhibition  in  the  United  States.  The 
Working  Group  is  pleased  that  the  intergov- 
ernmental agreement  providing  for  this  sig- 
nificant cultural  accomplishment  was  signed 
during  the  visit  of  President  Anwar  Sadat. 
The  Working  Group  notes  that  it  is  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  of  increased  cooperation 
and  desire  for  mutual  understanding  that 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  and 
American  people. 

The  agreement  stipulates  that  Egypt  will 
send  the  exhibition  to  six  U.S.  museums  for 
a  period  of  approximately  four  months  each 
beginning  in  late  1976.  These  priceless  arti- 
facts will  be  on  display  in  museums  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  and  New  York.  Under  the 
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agreement,  further  details  are  to  be  con- 
cluded between  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  and  the  Cairo  Museum,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
participating  U.S.  museums. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 
Ratification  deposited:  South  Africa,  November  3, 

1975. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international  transport 
of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets,  with  an- 
nexes and  protocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Geneva 
January  15,  1959.  Entered  into  force  January  7, 
1960;  for  the  United  States  March  3,  1969.  TIAS 
6633. 

Accession  deposited:   German   Democratic    Repub- 
lic, October  24,  1975. 

Hydrographic  Organization 

Convention     on     the     International     Hydrographic 
Organization,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Monaco  May 
3,   1967.   Entered  into  force   September   22,   1970. 
TIAS  6933. 
Accession  deposited:  Syria,  September  16,  1975. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention    on    psychotropic    substances.    Done    at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.1 
Accession  deposited:  Tonga,  October  24,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication    convention,     with 
annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremo- 
linos  October  25,  1973.   Entered  into  force  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.= 
Ratifications    deposited:    Philippines,    August    13, 

1975;   Tanzania,  September  2,  1975. 
Accession   deposited:   The   Bahamas,    October    16, 
1975. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva, 
1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590, 
7435),    to    establish    a    new    frequency    allotment 


plan  for  high-frequency  radiotelephone  coast  sta- 
tions, with  annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1974.1 

Notification   of   approval:    Canada,    September    8, 
1975. 

Telephone    regulations,    with    appendices    and    final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1974.2 
Notifications  of  approval:  Greece,  August  9,  1975; 
Ireland,  August  8,  1975. 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annex  and 
final    protocol.    Done    at    Geneva    April    11,    1973. 
Entered  into  force  September  1,  1974.2 
Notifications  of  approval:  Greece,  August  9,  1975; 
Ireland,  August  8,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Jordan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  re- 
lating to  the  agreement  of  November  27,  1974 
(TIAS  7995).  Signed  at  Amman  October  14,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  October  14,  1975. 

Romania 

Protocol  on  development  of  agricultural  trade. 
Signed  at  Washington  September  11,  1975.  En- 
tered into  force   September  11,   1975. 

Protocol  on  cooperation  in  agriculture.  Signed  at 
Washington  September  11,  1975.  Entered  into 
force   September   11,   1975. 

Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Education 
Organization 

Agreement  relating  to  a  U.S.  grant  in  support  of 
the  external  evaluation  of  the  various  units  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Education  Orga- 
nization, with  attachments.  Signed  at  Bangkok 
September  19,  1975.  Entered  into  force  September 
19,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

-  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Correction 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  error  which  appears 
in  the  November  3  issue: 

p.  656,  col.  2:  The  last  lines  of  the  "Wheat" 
entry  should  read  "Ratification  deposited: 
Dominican  Republic,  October  10,  1975." 
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No.       Date 


Subject 


*552     11/5     Fine    Arts    Committee:    cancella- 
tion of  Nov.  17  meeting. 
553     11/5     U.S.-Egypt     joint     statement     on 
proposed   cooperation   on   peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy. 

t554  11/5  U.S.-Japan  scientific  and  techno- 
logical relationships  report  sub- 
mitted. 

555  11/5     Kissinger,  Fahmy:  initialing  cere- 

mony. 

556  11/6    Kissinger:    House    Committee    on 

International  Relations. 
*557     11/7    Advisory    Committee    on     Trans- 
national Enterprises,  Dec.  1. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  a* 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


The  Industrial  Democracies  and  the  Future 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger 


I  am  glad  to  be  here  after  recent  events 
in  Washington — in  more  ways  than  one. 
[Laughter.] 

I  am  especially  happy  that  Representa- 
tive [H.  John]  Heinz  is  here,  for  many 
reasons — because  he  has  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  recent  Sinai  agreement 
and  other  foreign  policy  matters,  and  also 
because  that  a  Member  of  Congress  should 
sit  still  and  listen  to  me  for  a  half  hour  is  a 
pleasure  I  do  not  always  have.   [Laughter.] 

I  cannot  come  to  Pennsylvania  to  discuss 
foreign  policy  without  paying  tribute  to 
two  of  this  state's  great  legislators  whose 
stalwart  efforts  have  been  so  important  to 
America's  place  in  the  world  today. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott's  career  has  been 
marked  throughout  by  qualities  of  states- 
manship, learning,  and  commitment  to 
civilization's  finest  ideals.  As  Republican 
leader  and  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Scott  time 
after  time  has  played  a  critical  role  as  the 
Senate  has  sought  to  strengthen  the  legis- 
lative underpinnings  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Today  is  his  birthday,  and  we  sent  him  our 
warmest  good  wishes  and  thanks  for  all  he 
has  done  and  will  continue  to  do  for  our 
country. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also  to 
salute  another  great  American.  I  and  each  of 
my  predecessors  as  Secretary  of  State  over 


1  Made  on  Nov.  11  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  before  a 
dinner  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  World 
Affairs  Council  and  18  other  area  organizations  (text 
of  the  five  introductory  paragraphs  from  press  re- 
lease 562A;  balance  of  address  from  press  release 
562). 


the  critical  decades  since  World  War  II  have 
benefited  to  an  extent  which  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated  from  the  counsel  and  legislative 
leadership  of  "Doc"  Morgan  [Representa- 
tive Thomas  E.  Morgan].  Without  such  wise 
and  firm  support,  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
could  not  have  exercised  that  leading  role 
which  was  thrust  upon  us  30  years  ago.  Only 
Doc  Morgan  could  have  watched  over  the 
growth  of  America's  greatness  while  finding 
the  time  to  attend  to  the  electorate  of  the 
22d  District. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the 
central  concern  of  American  foreign  policy: 
our  relationship  with  the  industrial  democ- 
racies of  the  world. 

For  three  decades  we  and  our  allies  in  the 
Atlantic  community  and  Japan  have  been 
the  engine  of  the  global  economy  and  the 
cornerstone  of  global  peace.  But  fundamental 
change  is  now  before  us;  the  world  we  have 
known  is  in  the  process  of  transformation. 

We  must  understand  this  change  and  help 
shape  it.  Thirty  years  ago  the  democracies 
banded  together  in  the  Marshall  plan  and 
peacetime  alliance  to  overcome  the  chaos  of 
the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Today  a  decade  of  upheaval  impels  us  to 
make  the  cooperation  of  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies as  dynamic  and  creative  a  force 
in  shaping  a  new  world  environment  as  it 
was  a  generation  ago.  The  challenge  is,  above 
all,  to  our  imagination  and  our  vision. 

Americans  have  learned  several  times  in 
this  century  that  their  own  security  and 
global  peace,  their  own  prosperity  and  the 
global  enonomy,  are  inextricably  linked. 
In  an  age  of  intercontinental  missiles  and 
thermonuclear  weapons,  of  global  communi- 
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cations  and  a  world  trading  system,  events 
in  other  continents  touch  our  lives  directly 
and  immediately.  The  1973  Middle  East  war, 
oil  embargo,  and  price  rises — which  cost  the 
United  States  over  500,000  jobs  and  over 
$10  billion  in  national  output — brought  home 
to  us  that  a  breakdown  of  peace  far  away 
can  have  profound  political  and  economic 
consequences  here  at  home.  If  this  self- 
interest  determines  America's  involvement, 
our  traditional  moral  concerns — for  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom,  the  relief  of  suffering,  and 
the  security  of  our  friendships — produce  the 
conviction  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

We  will  not  now  fail  the  tradition  which 
has  made  us  a  beacon  of  hope  to  millions 
around  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  this  country 
broke  with  its  isolationist  tradition  and 
undertook  a  role  of  leadership  in  world 
affairs.  In  those  30  years  America  has 
achieved  an  extraordinary  record.  We  have 
made  our  mistakes — but  we  assured  the 
economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan;  our  alliances  safeguarded  the  com- 
mon security  and  maintained  the  balance  of 
power ;  we  built  an  economic  system  that  has 
fostered  unprecedented  growth  and  pros- 
perity around  the  world;  we  created  inter- 
national organizations  to  help  keep  the  peace 
and  to  promote  economic  development;  we 
have  pioneered  in  arms  control;  we  have 
mediated  conflicts;  we  have  fed  the  hungry, 
educated  young  men  and  women  from  other 
lands,  and  been  a  refuge  and  symbol  for  all 
those  who  resisted  tyranny  and  oppression. 

America  since  its  birth  has  symbolized, 
above  all,  the  power  of  free  men  to  choose 
their  future,  to  be  masters  and  not  victims 
of  their  fate.  When  we  took  the  lead,  others 
took  heart;  when  we  exerted  ourselves  for 
the  common  good,  others  were  encouraged 
to  redouble  their  own  efforts.  The  American 
people  can  be  proud  of  what  they  have  done 
to  safeguard  the  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  industrial  democracies. 

We  now  face  different  international  chal- 
lenges. The  allied  statesmen  who  shaped  the 
postwar  international  order  would  not  recog- 
nize the  planet  we  inhabit  today.  The  growth 
of  nuclear  arsenals  and  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  give  confrontation  and  con- 


flict a  perilous  new  dimension;  multiplying 
centers  of  power  and  influence  call  for  new 
approaches  to  international  issues;  inter- 
dependence has  spawned  a  host  of  unprece- 
dented social,  ethical,  and  economic  dilem- 
mas. No  government  alone  can  resolve  the 
range  of  problems  before  it.  In  the  words  of 
a  famous  Pennsylvanian,  we  must  hang  to- 
gether or  we  shall  surely  hang  separately. 

In  an  age  of  undiminished  ideological  com- 
petition, America  will  never  forget  that  its 
most  important  relationships  are  with  those 
nations  which  share  our  principles,  our  way 
of  life,  and  our  future.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  next  Saturday  President  Ford  will  meet 
in  Europe  with  the  heads  of  government  of 
Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  at  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
economic  summit. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  summit  is  to 
deal  with  economic  questions.  But  in  a  more 
fundamental  sense,  it  is  a  step  to  confirm 
and  consolidate  allied  cooperation  in  every 
sphere  at  a  crucial  moment  in  history.  It 
will  not  resolve  all  problems,  but  it  can  set 
goals  for  common  policies  and  chart  a  direc- 
tion for  common  action. 

Central  Role  of  the  Industrial  Democracies 

Clearly  the  postwar  era  of  international 
relations  is  ended.  No  single  upheaval 
marked  this  transformation  in  the  way  that 
two  World  Wars  shattered  the  earlier  struc- 
ture of  the  international  order.  But  the 
cumulative  evolution  of  a  generation  has 
profoundly  altered  our  world. 

In  the  forties  and  fifties,  the  world  was 
divided  into  rigid  blocs  locked  in  continual 
confrontation.  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
needed  our  military  shield  for  security  and 
our  aid  for  reconstruction.  Crises  were 
frequent — in  Greece,  Berlin,  the  Taiwan 
Strait — and  in  Korea  and  Indochina  there 
was  war. 

The  industrial  democracies  responded  with 
courage  and  imagination,  building  new  in- 
stitutions and  relationships.  America's  nu- 
clear supremacy  and  economic  strength  gave 
us  the  predominant  roles  in  our  alliances  and 
in  world  leadership.  We  drew  on  our  domes- 
tic experience  of  reform  and  organizing  skill 
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in  dealing  with  global  issues.  We  mobilized 
vast  material  resources.  The  American  peo- 
ple, with  pride  in  victory  and  with  fresh 
memory  of  the  folly  of  isolationism,  confi- 
dently assumed  the  responsibilities  of  an 
active  foreign  policy. 

Today,  as  basic  conditions  have  changed, 
so  have  our  challenges.  America's  role  is  still 
crucial,  but  we  can  no  longer  overwhelm  our 
problem  with  resources.  Thirty  years  of  ex- 
ertion have  distributed  power  in  the  world 
and  require  wider  participation.  We  have 
reached  a  new  stage  of  alliance  relations, 
marked  by  greater  equality  and  sharing  of 
initiative  and  responsibility.  Europe's  unity 
has  grown  hand  in  hand  with  its  economic 
and  political  revival.  The  European  Com- 
munity is  heading  toward  political  unity  and 
a  greater  European  role  in  both  political  and 
economic  issues.  Japan  and  Canada  have 
made  remarkable  progress. 

We  welcome  and  support  these  trends. 
The  unity  of  the  industrial  democracies  is 
one  of  our  greatest  material — and  moral — 
assets.  Collective  approaches  to  our  common 
problems  have  become  more  and  more 
indispensable : 

— The  military  strength  of  our  alliances  is 
the  foundation  of  the  global  balance  of  power 
that  permits  all  nations  to  live  in  peace  and 
security.  A  strong  joint  defense  is  the  pre- 
condition for  all  other  policies. 

— There  can  be  no  durable  progress  in 
East-West  relations  unless  we  maintain  our 
political  cooperation.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is 
permitted  to  play  one  ally  off  against  an- 
other, the  reduction  of  tensions  becomes  a 
tool  of  political  warfare  and  not  an  instru- 
ment of  peace. 

This  Administration  has  never  had  any 
illusion  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem or  about  some  of  its  objectives.  But 
neither  must  there  be  any  illusions  about 
how  to  deal  with  it.  In  the  thermonuclear 
age,  there  is  no  alternative  to  coexistence. 
Rhetoric  cannot  remove  the  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenal  or  reduce  the  risk  of  needless  con- 
frontation. 

We  will  never  give  up  our  vital  interests 
or  those  of  our  allies.  But  we  must  also  seek 
to  ease  tensions  and  resolve  conflicts.  The 


principal  challenge  is  to  make  coexistence 
compatible  with  our  values  and  over  time  to 
turn  it  into  a  more  constructive  relationship. 

In  relations  with  Communist  countries, 
therefore,  all  allied  governments  are  chal- 
lenged to  maintain  a  steady  course.  We  must 
pursue  a  strategy  far  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  past.  Our  peoples  must  under- 
stand the  need  for  both  strong  defense  and 
efforts  to  seek  more  constructive  relations; 
we  must  vigilantly  defend  our  interests  and 
seek  to  negotiate  solutions  to  the  underlying 
problems.  We  must  face  up  to  this  moral 
complexity,  for  it  is  the  reality  we  face.  If 
we  cannot  pursue  both  the  course  of  concilia- 
tion and  the  requirements  of  conciliation,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  achieve  either. 

Together  the  industrial  democracies  have 
been  the  engine  of  global  prosperity.  We  ac- 
count for  65  percent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  70  percent  of  its  trade.  The  inter- 
national financial  and  trading  system  de- 
pends crucially  on  our  performance.  Together 
we  have  led  the  global  effort  of  assistance  to 
developing  countries  and  the  fight  against 
hunger  and  disease. 

But  the  institutions  and  practices  created 
at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944,  which  fostered 
expanding  trade  and  monetary  stability  for 
a  generation,  were  founded  on  realities  in 
the  process  of  change:  American  preponder- 
ance, the  exclusive  participation  of  the  devel- 
oped countries,  and  the  openness  of  the  free 
market. 

Today,  fresh  centers  of  economic  power — 
in  both  the  industrial  and  developing  worlds 
— strain  the  system.  New  participants,  prac- 
tices, and  demands  have  given  rise  to  dis- 
putes over  energy,  food,  raw  materials,  and 
rules  for  exploitation  of  ocean  resources. 
Economic  issues  are  now  a  central  dimension 
of  international  politics. 

The  interdependence  of  all  our  econo- 
mies— consumer  and  producer,  industrial  and 
developing — emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
cooperative  solutions.  Only  cooperative  solu- 
tions can  maintain  and  spread  global  pros- 
perity; an  era  of  economic  warfare  would 
spell  common  decline.  The  industrial  democ- 
racies, as  the  wealthiest  and  most  technically 
advanced,  would  best  survive  economic  con- 
flict;  but  we  take  no  comfort  in  suffering 
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less  when  everybody  will  suffer.  How  these 
economic  issues  are  addressed  by  the  world 
community  will  determine  the  kind  of  world 
that  our  children  will  inhabit  and  the  nature 
of  international  relations  over  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century. 

The  actions  of  the  industrial  democracies 
therefore  are  crucial  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world.  And  the  United  States 
has  most  at  stake. 

In  1973,  the  United  States  called  for  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  solidarity  of  our  alliances 
with  the  Atlantic  community  and  Japan. 
We  emphasized  the  overriding  need  for  a 
fresh,  common  approach  to  the  interrelated 
issues  of  politics,  economics,  and  security. 
We  stressed  the  necessity  of  galvanizing  our 
peoples  with  the  challenge  of  new  positive 
endeavors. 

In  the  last  two  years,  this  need  has  been 
brought  home  by  economic  difficulties.  All  of 
our  countries  have  been  in  the  throes  of 
recession  and  inflation  more  severe  than  at 
any  time  since  World  War  II. 

The  European  experience  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's  teaches  us  the  crucial  relationship  be- 
tween economic  vitality  and  the  health  of 
political  institutions  and  global  stability. 
Then,  inflation  and  depression  tore  the  fabric 
of  democratic  societies.  Social  and  political 
divisions  weakened  the  capacity  of  demo- 
cratic governments  to  overcome  economic 
and  social  problems.  In  some  countries  the 
confidence  of  people  in  free  institutions 
eroded;  the  habits  of  accommodation  that 
bind  societies  together  gave  way  to  extrem- 
ism and  mounting  civil  strife.  Strains  within 
nations  spawned  economic  nationalism;  in- 
creased tensions  between  nations  led  to  war. 

Similar  economic  problems,  if  of  a  lesser 
magnitude,  have  assaulted  almost  the  entire 
industrialized  world  in  the  last  few  years — 
unemployment,  loss  of  production,  rapid  in- 
flation. The  oil  embargo  and,  the  quadrupling 
of  oil  prices  dealt  further  severe  blows;  a 
central  element  of  the  price  structure  of  our 
economies  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  other 
countries  whose  interests  were  hardly  iden- 
tical with  our  own. 

The  deepest  consequence  is  not  economic 


but  the  erosion  of  people's  confidence  in  their 
society's  future  and  a  resulting  loss  of  faith 
in  democratic  means — in  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  leaders.  Criticism  degenerates 
into  demagogy.  In  some  countries  public 
cynicism  is  reflected  at  the  polls  or  in  the 
weakening  of  traditional  party  loyalties;  in 
other  countries  it  spawns  the  resurgence  of 
extremist  political  parties  of  left  and  right; 
in  yet  other  countries,  it  leads  to  communal 
or  ideological  violence.  In  America,  we  suf- 
fered the  additional  tragedies  of  a  divisive 
war  and  constitutional  crisis,  though  our  in- 
stitutions have  shown  a  resilience  that  is  the 
envy  of  our  partners. 

In  every  one  of  the  industrial  democracies 
a  new  generation  accustomed  to  freedom  and 
military  security  questions  the  very  values 
and  institutions  that  have  brought  these 
conditions  about.  It  does  not  remember  the 
spirit  of  the  late  forties  and  fifties — the 
immediacy  of  the  dangers  that  brought 
about  our  alliance  or  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  undertook  the  Marshall  plan  and 
collective  defense. 

Instant  communications  force  the  pace  of 
events  and  expectations.  Unwieldy  modern 
bureaucracies  become  obstacles  to  creative 
government,  making  more  difficult  the  tasks 
of  political  leadership.  The  technical  com- 
plexity of  issues  challenges  the  capacities  of 
leaders,  legislators,  the  media,  and  the  public. 
Ironically,  democratic  ideals  are  most 
cherished  in  countries  where  they  are  least 
practiced  by  governments  and  most  dis- 
paraged in  the  countries  of  their  origin, 
where  they  too  often  are  taken  for  granted. 
What  we  need  now  is  the  boldness  and  crea- 
tive spirit  that  animated  our  response  to 
crisis  a  generation  ago;  we  must  infuse  our 
actions  with  an  overriding  sense  of  our 
common  heritage  and  common  future. 

This  worldwide  crisis  to  the  democratic 
process  is  the  deepest  challenge  before  the 
leaders  at  the  economic  summit.  They  meet 
to  give  their  peoples  the  sense  that  they  are 
masters  of  their  destiny,  that  they  are  nol 
subject  to  blind  forces  beyond  their  control 
I  am  confident  that  this  test  will  be  met, 
The  industrial  democracies  will  demonstrate. 
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as  so  often  before,  that  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world  today  is  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  free  peoples. 

The  Economic  Summit 

It  is  the  economic  issues  which  must  be 
solved  first.  Since  the  Great  Depression,  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens  has  been  a  funda- 
mental goal  of  all  our  societies.  High  un- 
employment and  the  persistence  of  poverty 
have  become  politically  and  morally  intolera- 
ble. Inflation,  which  eats  away  at  the  living 
standard  and  status  of  all  classes  of  society, 
is  rightly  regarded  as  a  social  evil. 

The  striving  for  a  share  in  national  pros- 
perity drives  groups  into  sharper  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  As  competing  sectors 
press  for  higher  wages,  more  credit,  in- 
creased Federal  spending,  or  rising  industrial 
or  agricultural  prices,  the  claims  on  the 
economy  expand  faster  than  its  capacity  to 
produce.  A  slackening  of  capital  investment 
retards  the  growth  of  productivity.  Budgets 
become  chronically  unbalanced.  If  these 
trends  persist,  all  industrial  democracies 
will  be  locked  in  a  cycle  of  growing  frustra- 
tion— with  raised  but  unfulfilled  expectations 
and  sluggish  growth  and  continuing  infla- 
tion. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  close  and  impor- 
tant ties  among  the  industrial  nations  are 
imperiled.  Trade  is  threatened  by  protection- 
ist measures  that  attempt  to  shift  the  burden 
to  consumers  and  other  nations.  Continued 
instability  of  exchange  rates,  swings  in 
short-term  capital  movements,  and  periodic 
crises  in  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem— all  these  reflect  and  exacerbate  in- 
stability in  our  economies. 

Because  of  interdependence,  no  country's 
national  programs  for  recovery  can  succeed 
fully  in  isolation.  The  economic  summit 
springs  from  the  conviction  of  all  of  the 
leaders  of  the  industrial  democracies  that 
only  by  cooperative  decisions  can  the  trade 
and  monetary  system  be  adapted  to  chang- 
ing conditions  and  yet  be  kept  stable  enough 
to  stimulate  the  international  flow  of  goods, 
services,  and  investment. 


Cooperation  among  the  industrial  nations 
is  also  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  greater 
self-sufficiency  and  less  vulnerability  in 
energy;  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  expand 
the  world's  markets  and  supplies  of  food; 
and  if  we  are  to  insure  adequate  supplies 
and  market  stability  for  other  vital  raw 
materials.  Our  relations  with  the  developing 
world  and  the  centrally  planned  economies 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
international  system;  we  can  meet  this 
challenge  effectively,  and  turn  it  into  oppor- 
tunity, only  if  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
common  interests  and  move  boldly  and 
jointly  in  these  new  areas. 

A  special  responsibility  falls  on  the  United 
States.  We  are  the  world's  largest  and  most 
dynamic  economy.  We  produce  fully  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  goods  and  services  of  the 
industrial  democracies.  Our  leadership  is 
essential  in  the  trade  and  monetary  nego- 
tiations. Our  example  is  vital  in  the  field  of 
energy,  food,  and  raw  materials.  The  re- 
covery of  the  other  industrialized  states  de- 
pends importantly  on  our  own.  As  President 
Ford  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  January:  "A  resurgent  American  econ- 
omy would  do  more  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  world  in  its  own  future  than  anything 
else  we  can  do." 

The  United  States  intends  to  discharge  its 
responsibility. 

The  Program  Before  Us 

At  the  economic  summit  this  weekend  the 
leaders  of  the  industrial  democracies  will 
concentrate  on  these  specific  tasks: 

— First,  to  cooperate  more  closely  on  poli- 
cies for  recovery. 

— Second,  to  look  beyond  this  to  common 
action  to  strengthen  the  basic  structure  of 
the  international  economic  system  for  long- 
term    stability,    expansion,    and    prosperity. 

— Third,  to  review  their  policies  on  trade 
negotiations,  monetary  questions,  and  our 
dialogue  with  the  developing  countries. 

The  first  task,  economic  recovery  without 
inflation,  is  of  immediate  concern  to  every 
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American.  The  industrial  democracies  are 
already  on  the  road  to  recovery — partly  as 
a  result  of  cooperative  actions  over  the  re- 
cent period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reces- 
sion and  the  oil  crisis,  the  United  States 
joined  other  industrial  countries  in  a  pledge 
not  to  resort  to  restrictive  trade  practices 
to  deal  with  payments  deficits  caused  by 
excessive  oil  prices.  We  set  up  institutions 
and  mechanisms  to  cope  with  financial  emer- 
gencies and  to  guarantee  emergency  sharing 
in  the  case  of  any  new  oil  embargo. 

Last  winter,  in  a  fresh  departure  in  allied 
collaboration,  President  Ford  held  a  series  of 
bilateral  meetings  with  heads  of  government 
of  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Japan  to  review  the  state  of  our  econo- 
mies and  to  determine  whether  new  action 
was  required.  After  these  meetings,  expan- 
sionary measures  were  adopted  in  several  of 
the  major  industrial  countries,  including, 
most  decisively,  our  own. 

A  strong  recovery  is  well  underway  in 
the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  11  per- 
cent increase  (annual  rate)  in  our  national 
product  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 
Other  nations — while  our  efforts  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  theirs — will  feel  their  recovery 
reinforced  by  ours. 

We  intend  at  the  economic  summit  to  con- 
solidate the  cooperation  of  the  industrial 
democracies.  We  plan  to  discuss  common 
goals  and  agree  on  cooperative  means  to 
achieve  them.  The  heads  of  government  can 
assess  the  current  situation,  identify  needs, 
and  discuss  measures  that  they  should  take 
in  common. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  the  summit  should  set 
as  our  goal  generalizing  the  recovery  during 
1976  among  the  major  industrial  countries. 
We  should  seek  to  restore  vigorous,  sustained 
expansion  and  high  employment  by  1977. 
We  should  aim  to  reduce  inflation  in  our 
economy  as  a  whole  as  well  as  disparities  in 
our  national  inflation  rates.  And  we  should 
seek  to  restore  vigorous  growth  in  world 
trade  as  our  domestic  recovery  proceeds. 

The  United  States  will  propose  that  min- 
isters of  our  countries  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic policy  meet  periodically  to  follow  up  on 
policy  directions  set  at  the  summit  and  to 


review  what  further  decisions  may  be  needed. 
The  U.S.  representative  would  be  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon. 

In  a  climate  of  recovery  and  renewed  con- 
fidence, the  United  States  and  its  major 
allies  must  then  lift  their  sights  beyond  the 
business  cycle  to  the  fundamental  challenge 
of  improving  the  structure  of  the  inter- 
national economy  in  order  to  foster  stable 
growth  and  cooperation  over  the  long  term. 
Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  areas  that  the 
United  States  will  submit  for  consideration. 

Trade  and  Monetary  Issues 

World  trade  has  been  a  major  stimulus  to 
our  economic  growth.  Encouraged  by  pro- 
gressive reductions  in  tariffs,  it  has  increased 
at  a  rate  twice  that  of  domestic  economic 
activity.  The  United  States  and  over  100 
other  countries  have  therefore  undertaken  a 
new  round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
to  continue  trade  expansion  by  reducing  bar- 
riers. Congressional  passage  of  the  Trade 
Act  in  December  of  1974 — an  impressive  ex- 
ample of  executive-legislative  cooperation — 
gave  the  President  the  authority  to  partici- 
pate and  lead  in  this  important  process. 

The  present  recession,  with  its  high  un- 
employment and  large  trade  deficits  in  some 
countries,  is  now  subjecting  governments  to 
domestic  pressures  to  impose  trade  restric- 
tions. Such  restraints  invite  retaliation. 
Without  a  determined  international  effort, 
they  could  set  off  a  cycle  of  barriers  that 
would  choke  off  trade  generally.  Protection- 
ism raises  prices  to  consumers;  it  jeopard- 
izes jobs  and  incomes;  it  creates  political 
frictions  among  allies;  and  it  undermines 
our  efforts  to  achieve  other  American  objec- 
tives in  the  trade  negotiations.  It  would 
weaken  recovery. 

The  economic  summit  should  therefore 
seek  explicitly  to  expand  world  trade  through 
joint  efforts  in  economic  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent intends  to  propose  that  we  reaffirm  our 
common  determination  to  avoid  new  bar- 
riers to  trade  as  well  as  actions  which  pro- 
voke countries  to  erect  them.  We  plan  also  to 
put  forth  specific  goals  for  the  trade  negotia- 
tions. The  industrial  democracies  should  use 
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the  summit  to  renew  their  resolve  to  pursue 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  to  an 
early  conclusion  and  to  develop  a  forward- 
looking  program. 

The  industrial  countries  have  been  moving 
toward  a  broad  understanding  on  the  con- 
temporary requirements  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  The  summit  should  add  to 
our  progress.  The  United  States  believes  that 
the  system  should  foster,  not  restrict,  poli- 
cies for  domestic  growth  and  price  stability. 
We  believe  that  to  achieve  this  goal,  each 
country  should  be  free  to  choose  the  ex- 
change rate  regime  that  best  suits  it,  pro- 
vided it  respects  international  obligations  to 
avoid  trade  and  capital  restrictions  and 
competitive  devaluations.  By  implementing 
policies  for  noninflationary  growth  at  home, 
we  can  promote  more  stable  exchange  rates 
and  more  orderly  foreign  exchange  markets. 

Energy,  Food,  and  Commodities 

Because  energy  is  at  the  heart  of  our  in- 
dustrial system,  the  recent  dramatic  changes 
in  the  price  of  oil  are  a  direct  challenge  to 
all  the  industrial  democracies.  They  affect 
the  price  level  in  all  our  economies,  the 
standard  of  living  in  all  our  societies,  and 
our  freedom  to  determine  our  foreign  poli- 
cies according  to  our  own  objectives.  We 
must  not  let  our  economic  future  remain 
indefinitely  subject  to  decisions  made  by 
countries  which  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
our  best  interests  at  heart. 

We  can  end  our  vulnerability  to  outside 
pressures  and  transform  the  conditions  of 
the  international  oil  market  only  by  deter- 
mined joint  actions  that  give  the  industrial 
democracies  a  greater  voice  in  economic  de- 
cisions affecting  their  future. 

In  order  to  reduce  their  dependence  on 
imported  oil,  the  industrial  democracies  since 
1973  have  launched  substantial  conservation 
programs.  We  have  undertaken  to  develop 
alternative  sources  of  energy — by  removing 
legal  obstacles  to  exploration  and  production, 
by  measures  to  sustain  or  guarantee  return 
on  investment,  and  by  research  and  develop- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  The  18  countries  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency  are  now 


developing  a  detailed  program  of  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  sources  for  adoption  by 
December   1. 

The  United  States  will  urge  the  summit 
to  recommit  the  industrial  democracies  to 
an  even  more  forceful  pursuit  of  the  funda- 
mental long-term  goal  of  depriving  the  oil 
cartel  of  the  power  to  set  the  oil  price  uni- 
laterally. The  U.S.  effort  would  be  power- 
fully reinforced  by  agreement  on  an  ener- 
getic and  far-reaching  American  program. 
Since  all  industrial  democracies  are  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  energy  crisis,  joint 
action  toward  greater  self-sufficiency  will  be 
a  vital  test  of  their  ability  to  act  and  to 
cooperate. 

The  significant  rises  in  food  prices  in  the 
last  few  years  have  taught  every  American 
consumer  that  the  international  market  in 
food  now  affects  our  economy  directly  and 
pervasively.  The  world  faces  the  specter  of 
chronic  shortages  of  food.  This  means  se- 
vere price  fluctuations  everywhere  and  the 
scourge  of  famine  in  the  poorer  countries. 

Because  of  our  central  position  in  the 
world  food  economy — and  because  this  crisis 
requires  the  contribution  of  all  countries — 
the  United  States  in  1974  proposed  the 
World  Food  Conference,  which  met  in  Rome 
a  year  ago.  We  set  forth  a  plan  for  inter- 
national collaboration,  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  foreign  assistance  could  only  allevi- 
ate but  not  resolve  the  long-term  problem 
of  shortages.  However  important  our  food 
aid,  any  lasting  solution  requires  an  expan- 
sion of  food  production  in  the  developing 
countries  themselves. 

Much  of  our  plan  is  now  becoming  reality: 
a  higher  target  for  food  aid  programs  by 
all  the  food-producing  nations;  a  new  fund 
to  develop  agricultural  production  in  poor 
countries;  and  an  international  system  of 
grain  reserves  to  build  stocks  in  good  crop 
years  and  to  alleviate  shortages,  mitigate 
price  rises,  and  meet  famine  emergencies  in 
poorer  crop  years. 

The  economic  summit  can  spur  joint  ac- 
tion in  each  of  these  areas. 

In  the  field  of  commodities,  the  industrial 
countries  as  a  group  already  largely  enjoy 
self-sufficiency.  But  many  developing  coun- 
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tries  are  critically  dependent  on  earnings 
from  their  commodity  exports  to  finance 
their  development  and  feed  their  peoples. 
This  instability  of  export  earnings  is  one  of 
the  principal  concerns  of  the  developing  na- 
tions, who  comprise  most  of  the  world's  4 
billion  people  and  who  seek  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  the  global  economic  system.  At 
the  seventh  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  this  past  September,  the  United 
States  proposed  a  new  development  security 
facility  which  would  provide  international 
loans,  and  in  some  cases  grants,  to  offset 
such  sudden  shortfalls  in  export  earnings. 

The  economic  summit  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  this  proposal  and  to 
review  other  proposals  to  fashion  mutually 
beneficial  and  durable  long-term  relation- 
ships with  developing  countries.  The  dia- 
logue between  the  industrial  and  the  de- 
veloping nations  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  building  of  international  order. 

The  industrial  countries  have  common  in- 
terests— and  a  conciliatory  attitude.  We 
shall  resist  tactics  of  bloc  confrontation.  But 
fruitful  cooperation  requires  that  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries — and  espe- 
cially the  moderate  developing  countries — 
see  a  prospect  for  achieving  some  real 
progress.  The  forthcoming  Conference  on 
International  Economic  Cooperation  between 
consumer  and  producer  countries  is  a  cru- 
cial stage  of  this  dialogue.  The  United  States 
intends  to  ask  its  partners  at  the  summit  to 
consider  what  programs  and  positions  the 
industrial  countries  can  take  together  in 
these  efforts. 

A  Common  Heritage  and  a  Common  Purpose 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  For  more  than 
three  decades  America  has  been  the  dynamic 
force  in  the  building  of  a  just  international 
economic  and  political  system.  We  can  take 
pride  in  what  we  have  done.  But  our  very 
accomplishments  have  produced  new  chal- 
lenges. The  institutions  of  the  postwar  in- 
ternational order  depended  upon  the  wisdom 
and  vision  of  the  United  States;  the  course 


of  the  last  quarter  of  this  century  depends 
upon  American  imagination  and  dedication 
even  more. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  predominant; 
we  could  overwhelm  our  problems  with  our 
resources.  Today  we  know  our  limits — per- 
haps too  well.  After  a  decade  of  war,  two 
years  of  constitutional  crisis,  and  an  uncer- 
tain period  of  domestic  recession,  there  are 
those  who  have  come  to  doubt  either  the 
wisdom  of  further  involvement  abroad  or 
even  our  moral  right  to  lead. 

But  this  cannot  be  the  view  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Moral 
timidity  never  characterized  America  in  the 
200  years  of  its  history;  it  does  not  charac- 
terize America  today.  We  have  not  lost  our 
perception  of  our  interests — or  our  humane 
concern  for  the  fate  of  our  fellow  men.  We 
have  expended  great  effort — and  given  lives 
— in  the  30  years  of  our  leadership  because 
we  knew  that  the  cost  of  abdication — for 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  mankind — was 
far  greater.  Certainly  we  have  made  our 
share  of  mistakes,  but  we  know  that  we  have 
done  great  things,  and  we  have  great  things 
to   do   now. 

All  of  us  want  to  pass  on  to  our  children 
a  more  prosperous  nation  and  a  more  peace- 
ful world.  And  this  means  that  we  and  the 
other  industrial  democracies  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  agenda  before  us.  This  is 
not  a  goal  that  can  be  achieved  by  an 
America  torn  by  self-punishment  or  by  an 
impulse  to  escape  from  reality  or  to  shrink 
from  challenges. 

Today  the  world  needs  most  of  all  the 
optimism  and  confidence  that  America  has 
always  embodied.  It  needs  our  strong  faith 
as  a  source  of  hope  to  others  that  the  world 
can  solve  its  problems.. 

America  and  her  fellow  democracies  are 
called  upon  again  to  demonstrate  our  co- 
hesion, our  confidence,  and  our  readiness  for 
tomorrow.  The  belief  in  man  and  in  freedom 
is  the  common  heritage  we  hold  in  trust 
and  the  common  promise  we  hold  out  to  the 
world.  This  faith  defines  our  duty  and  as- 
sures that  we  will  be  equal  to  it. 
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Questions  and  Answers  Following  the  Secretary's  Pittsburgh  Address 


Press    release    562B    dated    November    11 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  question  is,  what 
further  accomplishments  would  you  most 
like  to  make  as  Secretary  of  State? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course,  I  have  a 
lot  of  time,  so  I  can  plan  ahead.  [Laughter.] 

Well,  the  thing  I  believe  that  any  Secre- 
tary of  State  most  likes  to  do  is  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  made  some  progress  toward 
peace.  The  area  in  which  I  have  most  re- 
cently been  involved  is,  of  course,  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  would  like  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  bringing  further  progress  toward  a 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  area  of  profound  concern  has 
been  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  average  person  to  understand 
the  enormity  of  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
war.  The  casualties  involved,  the  extent  of 
the  devastation,  mark  this  period  as  a  break 
with  any  previous  period  in  history.  There- 
fore an  attempt  must  be  made  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race,  to  reduce  the  level  of  nu- 
clear arms,  so  that  the  world  does  not  drift 
into  a  nuclear  conflict  from  which  civilization 
might  not  recover.  So  that  is  a  second  task 
to  which  I  would  like  to  make  a  contribution. 

The  third  is  to  continue  the  process  to- 
ward a  world  order  in  which  all  nations  feel 
that  they  have  a  part  and  which  they  there- 
fore consider  just,  because  that  is  the  only 
reliable  guarantee  for  long-term  peace. 

So  you  see  I  have  given  myself  an  agenda 
for  a  long  term  in  office. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  what  I  hope  is  a 
lighter  matter — a  number  of  us  were  won- 
dering when  you  might  deliver  us  a  Cuban 
cigar?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  actually,  to 
answer  seriously,  we  were  making  progress 
earlier  this  year  in  improving  relations  with 


Cuba.  But  in  recent  months,  Cuba  has  taken 
some  actions,  such  as  their  pressure  for  the 
independence  of  Puerto  Rico  against  the  ex- 
press wishes  in  plebicites  of  over  90  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  population,  and  by  its 
interference  in  conflicts  in  areas  thousands 
of  miles  away,  such  as  in  Angola,  that  have 
given  us  some  pause. 

The  United  States  is,  in  principle,  pre- 
pared to  improve  relations  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity.  But  Cuba  must  take  a  responsi- 
ble international  attitude. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  question  is:  In  your 
opinion,  how  much  influence  should  the  Pres- 
ident's assistants  for  national  security  have 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  at  this  moment 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  Assistant 
for  National  Security  having  any  influence. 
[Laughter.] 

But  to  answer  the  question  more  objec- 
tively, I  feel  that  there  is  too  much  concern 
with  abstract  bureaucratic  structure.  The 
relationship  of  the  President  to  his  Cabinet 
members — the  relationship  of  the  President 
to  his  assistants — depends  very  much  on  the 
personality  and  needs  of  the  President.  Given 
the  enormous  responsibilities  of  a  President, 
he  must  be  comfortable  with  these  relations. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Presidential  assist- 
ants, they  should,  ideally,  function  as  alter 
egos  of  their  President.  That  is  to  say,  they 
should  not  play,  as  long  as  they  function  as 
assistants,  an  autonomous  role.  And  there- 
fore it  should  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
checklist  of  what  it  is  that  the  assistants 
recommended  and  what  the  President  imple- 
mented. 

When  I  was  only  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, before  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  I  made  it  a  practice  never  in  interde- 
partmental meetings  to  state  my  own  view 
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but,  rather,  to  try  to  collect  the  views  of 
others  and  then  present  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  fairly  as  I  could. 

But  inevitably,  in  the  close  association 
that  exists  between  Presidential  assistants 
and  Presidents,  no  matter  what  organization 
charts  say,  no  matter  what  the  textbook 
says,  an  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  is  bound  to  be  very 
influential  in  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy, 
if  only  because  he  sees  the  President  so 
often. 


Visit  of  President  Sadat 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  position  of  the  United  States 
was  placed  in  by  President  Sadat's  [Anwar 
al-Sadat,  President  of  Egypt]  recent  visit  to 
this  country  and  also  comment  on  today's 
U.N.  action  regarding  Zionism? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  Pres- 
ident Sadat's  visit,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  the  very  vital  role  that 
President  Sadat  has  played  in  helping  move 
the  Middle  East  toward  peace  and  modera- 
tion. From  a  position  in  which  he  was 
treated,  by  us  at  least,  as  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union,  he  has  asserted 
an  independent  national  policy.  He  was  will- 
ing to  take  individual  steps  toward  peace 
which  brought  him  much  criticism  in  the 
Arab  world  but  which  I  believe  history  will 
show  represented  necessary  and  important 
advances  toward  the  goal  of  a  permanent 
peace. 

Now,  during  his  visit  here  he  made  one 
or  two  observations  with  which  we  do  not 
agree.  But  we  also  have  to  understand  that 
he  has  many  constituencies  and  many  diffi- 
culties. On  the  whole  we  have  to  evaluate 
President  Sadat's  role  in  the  Middle  East  as 
the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  a  move  toward 
peace. 

With  respect  to  the  U.N.  vote,  last  July  in 
a  speech  in  Milwaukee,  I  warned  against  one- 
way morality,  against  bloc  voting,  and 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  majority. 
The  vote  yesterday  reflects  all  of  these,  to- 
gether  with    some    sentiments   that   do    no 


credit  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  na- 
tions who  voted  this  way. 

The  United  States  will  ignore  this  vote, 
pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  the  United 
Nations  will  damage  itself  if  it  continues  on 
this  road. 

Proposals  To  Assist  Developing  Countries 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  previous  speeches,  and 
you  referred  to  it  again  tonight,  you  pro- 
posed some  major  new  initiatives  in  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  less  developed  countries. 
But  in  view  of  the  footdragging  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  Congress  in  the  last  few 
years  and  the  apparent  lack  of  public  sup- 
port for  our  existing  commitments  in  this 
area,  what  likelihood  do  you  see  or  tvhat 
hope  do  you  have  that  the  Congress  will 
grant  the  necessary  authority  to  implement 
this  wide  range  of  proposals? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  proposals  that 
we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  our  attempt  to  avoid  a 
confrontation  further  down  the  road  and 
perhaps  the  necessity  to  make  concessions 
under  pressure  that  would  then  deprive 
these  actions  of  any  significance. 

In  a  period  of  recession  and  in  the  light 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  had  domes- 
tically, we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  I 
would  have  wished  to  get  our  program 
through  the  Congress. 

I  think  we  have  an  important  national 
task  to  return  foreign  policy  to  a  nonparti- 
san basis  and  to  have  a  national  dialogue 
in  which  we  can  set  our  goals  and  then 
implement  them  over  a  long  period  of  time 
regardless  of  what  Administration  is  in 
office. 

I  understand  the  problems  that  exist  in 
the  Congress  today.  And  given  the  frustra- 
tions and  disappointments  of  the  American 
people,  I  think  that  the  Congress,  on  a 
whole,  reflects  the  views  of  much  of  the 
public.  But  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  are 
in  positions  of  responsibility  have  a  duty  to 
put  forward  what  we  consider  is  right  and 
to  fight  for  it  as  long  as  is  necessary,  until 
we  can  get  it  implemented. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  your  friend- 
ship with  Vice  President  Rockefeller,  was  it 
a  wrench  for  you  to  see  him  bow  out  of  the 
political  arena? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller is  a  close  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  for  20  years.  I  regret 
his  decision  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
consideration  for  the  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. I  know  he  will  play  a  major  role  in 
our  national  life  in  whatever  position  he 
may  occupy.  And  I  regretted  his  decision 
very  much. 

Purposes  of  Detente 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  what  basis  do  you 
think  detente  will  work"! 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  let  us 
get  clear  what  detente  is.  There  is  an  im- 
pression around  that  the  United  States  is 
making  wholesale  concessions  in  order  to 
gain  the  good  will  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
is  emphatically  not  our  policy. 

The  policy  that  has  been  called  detente— 
which  is  a  word  I  would  like  to  forget — the 
policy  that  has  been  called  detente  is  based 
on  a  number  of  propositions. 

One,  nothing  can  eliminate  the  fact  that 
there  are  massive  nuclear  arsenals  on  both 
sides,  and  therefore  the  leaders  of  both 
sides  have  a  responsibility  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary confrontation. 

Secondly,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  seventies  is  not  the  same  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  forties.  We 
are  no  longer  in  the  same  position  of  physi- 
cal predominance.  Therefore  we  have  to 
construct  our  policy  on  a  more  long-term 
basis  and  with  more  complicated  methods. 

Third,  we  have  to  be  in  a  position  where, 
if  there  is  a  confrontation,  our  people  are 
convinced  that  their  government  has  used 
every  means  to  explore  every  honorable 
alternative.  Only  in  that  manner  can  we  sus- 
tain the  public  support  that  is  necessary  in 
times  of  crisis,  and  only  in  this  manner  can 
we  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of 
the  Viet-Nam  war,  where  we  got  involved 
in  a  crisis  and  then  did  not  maintain  enough 


public  support  to  achieve  success. 

Within  this  framework,  we  are  prepared 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  basis  of  strict  reciprocity. 
Within  this  framework,  we  are  prepared  to 
agree  to  limitations  of  strategic  armaments. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  we  prepared 
to  accept  an  expansion  or  the  threat  of 
force  by  the  Soviet  Union.  And  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  permit  detente  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  undermining  the  co- 
hesion of  the  free  countries. 

Western   Hemisphere   Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  plan  to  direct 
more  attention  to  Latin  American  affairs  in 
the  near  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  are  cer- 
tain myths  that  are  very  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate, such  as  that  we  do  not  pay  attention 
to  Latin  America. 

We  consider  Latin  America  and  our  rela- 
tion with  Latin  America  a  crucial  test  of 
our  ability  to  deal  with  the  developing 
world.  In  fact,  Latin  America  really  is  some- 
where in  between  the  developing  countries 
and  the  advanced  industrial  countries.  We 
share  with  Latin  America  a  history  of  people 
coming  vast  distances  to  settle  in  new  lands, 
we  have  a  similar  tradition  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  we  share  many  of  the  politi- 
cal values.  It  therefore  would  seem  that  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  should  be 
fostered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every  Latin 
American  country  there  is  a  certain  tend- 
ency to  achieve  national  identity  by  means 
of  opposition  to  the  United  States. 

Still,  we  are  eager  to  have  a  serious  dia- 
logue with  Latin  America.  We  want  to 
strengthen  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  every  time 
I  announce  a  trip  to  Latin  America  some- 
thing terrible  happens  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent it,  I  would  say  that  I  am  going  soon 
to  Latin  America.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  somewhat  the  same 
geographical  area,  would  you  please  give  us 
an  update  on  the  Panama  Canal  negotiations? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  We  should  have 
stopped  the  question  period  right  there. 
[Laughter.]  All  the  experts  on  domestic 
policy,  wherever  I  sally  forth  from  Wash- 
ington, warn  me  not  to  talk  about  Panama, 
because  this  is  one  thing  in  which  the 
American  people  is  united  in  opposition  to 
my  policy.    [Laughter.] 

But  let  me  state  my  view  on  Panama.  We 
believe  that  we  should  make  a  serious  effort 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  in  which  we  can 
participate  in  the  operation  and  share  in 
the  defense  of  the  canal  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time,  because  we  believe  that  if 
there  is  no  treaty,  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  we  will  face  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
a  series  of  confrontations  which  will  gradu- 
ally draw  in  all  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  and  which  will  produce  a  long 
confrontation  between  us  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  is  why  we  are  engaged  in  serious 
negotiations  to  explore  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  new  treaty  which  will 
meet  our  essential  defense  and  security 
needs. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
we  can  make  this  determination.  There  is 
considerable  opposition  to  it,  and  therefore 
we  will  stay  in  the  closest  contact  with  the 
Congress  before  we  make  any  final  decision. 
But  we  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  ex- 
plore this,  because  otherwise  10  years  from 
now  we  may  face  a  guerrilla  war  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Visit  to  People's  Republic  of  China 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  recently  re- 
turned from  China.  Therefore,  why  does 
President  Ford  have  to  go  to  China  instead  of 
remaining  here  attending  to  our  current 
problems  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  a  school  of 
thought  that  holds  that  he  has  to  go  there 
to  clean  up  after  me.  [Laughter.] 

But  our  relations  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  very  complicated,  and  they 
depend  on  the  fact  that  here  are  two  societies 
with  different— indeed  with  hostile— ideolo- 
gies   that,    on    certain    international    issues, 
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have  parallel  perceptions  and  that  can  there- 
fore work  in  certain  fields  in  a  cooperative 
manner. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  effectively,  in  a 
situation  in  which  there  do  not  even  exist 
diplomatic  relations,  it  is  important  that  the 
top  leaders  of  both  countries  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  views,  at  least  at  some 
intervals.  No  American  President  has  talked 
to  Chinese  leaders  since  1972.  There  has 
been  a  change  in  the  Presidency  here  and  a 
change  in  the  operating  responsibilities  in 
China.  We  therefore  consider  it  of  consider- 
able importance  that  an  opportunity  exists 
for  the  President  to  exchange  personally  his 
understanding  of  the  international  situation 
with  the  Chinese  leaders  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understandings or  misconceptions  from  de- 
veloping. 

U.S.  Position  on  Angola 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  Portugal's  with- 
drawal from  Angola  yesterday,  what  is  the 
position  of  our  government  relative  to  the 
recognition  of  the  forces  in  control  of  the 
capital  city  of  Luanda? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  forces  in  control 
of  the  capital  city  of  Luanda  achieved  this 
position  through  a  very  substantial  inflow 
of  Communist  arms,  and  12  of  the  16  dis- 
trict capitals  are  controlled  by  other  forces. 
So  the  United  States  does  not  feel  that  it 
will  recognize  the  faction  that  has  managed 
to  seize  the  capital  city  and  has  seized  that 
capital  city  by  foreign  assistance. 

We  favor  a  negotiation  among  the  three 
major  groups  there  to  attempt  to  create  a 
transitional  government  that  would  permit 
the  popular  will  to  be  consulted. 

The  United  States  has  no  national  interest 
in  Angola.  But  Angola  is  in  a  position  in 
which  the  railways  for  Zaire  and  Zambia— 
the  outlet  to  the  sea  for  these  two  countries 
—go  through  Angola.  We  would  support  any 
move  that  keeps  outside  powers  out  of  An- 
gola, and  we  would  participate  in  such  a 
move. 

We  would  also  support  any  move  that 
permits  the  popular  will  to  be  consulted  or 
that    forms     a    transition    government    in 
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which  all  the  movements  that  now  exist  in 
Angola  cooperate.  But  we  cannot  recognize 
one  group  that  seized  the  capital  city  with 
foreign  assistance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  effects  will  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  present  Chinese  leaders 
have  in  U.S.-Chinese  relations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  three  weeks 
before  going  to  a  country  I  do  not  know  how 
diplomatic  it  will  be  to  speculate  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  leadership.   [Laughter.] 

Regaining   Independence   in   Energy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  coming  to 
Pittsburgh  and  reporting  to  us.  Our  question 
would  be — since  many  of  the  oil  countries 
are  becoming  so  very  rich — how  long  will  we 
continue  or  are  we  continuing  to  give  them 
our  hard-earned  American  dollars?  If  we  are, 
why  are  we? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  under  present 
conditions,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  give 
them  our  dollars,  because  we  have  to  buy  the 
oil.  That  is  how  they  get  them. 

The  essence  of  our  energy  program  has  to 
be  to  put  ourselves  into  a  position  where  we 
no  longer  have  to  import  Middle  East  oil,  or 
at  least  where  the  imports  are  substantially 
reduced. 

If  the  combination  of  the  need  for  im- 
ports of  industrial  equipment  in  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  and  of  the  reduced  imports 
of  oil  by  the  industrial  countries  produces  a 
squeeze  in  which  oil  production  can  no  longer 
be  cut  to  sustain  high  prices,  then  our 
energy  program  will  have  been  successful. 

The  reason  the  oil-producing  cartel  can  at 
this  moment  maintain  high  prices  is  because 
they  can  reduce  the  production  of  oil  to 
whatever  level  is  needed  to  sustain  whatever 


price  level  they  set.  Therefore,  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  bring  new  sources  of  energy  on 
that  market,  to  the  extent  that  their  own 
needs  rise,  to  that  extent  they  will  lose  their 
ability.  That  is  the  essence  of  our  energy 
program,  and  this  is  why  conservation  in 
America  and  the  development  of  massive 
alternative  sources  are  absolutely  essential 
for  us  to  regain  our  independence  in  the 
field  of  energy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  conception  of  the 
essence  of  your  prepared  remarks  had  to  do 
with  interdependence  of  various  national  en- 
tities and  your  reliance  on  that  theme  to 
achieve  world  peace.  My  conception  of  the 
Soviet  posture  is  the  antithesis  of  that — in 
essence,  has  to  do  more  with  the  emergence 
of  world  communism  as  a  way  of  life.  How 
do  you  reconcile  these  two  postures? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  you  are  quite 
correct  in  your  perception  of  our  approach. 
I  think  you  are  substantially  correct  in  your 
belief  that  the  approach  of  Communist  coun- 
tries and  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  believe  in 
the  spread  of  communism. 

These  two  conceptions  are  ideologically  ir- 
reconcilable at  this  moment.  And  as  long  as 
they  are  maintained,  they  will  remain  ir- 
reconcilable. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  certain 
practical  arrangements  that  are  in  the  com- 
mon interest,  without  illusions  and  without 
believing  that  a  fundamental  change  has 
arisen. 

As  history  continues,  it  may  be  that 
changed  perceptions  will  occur  on  the  part 
of  the  Communist  countries  for  a  modera- 
tion of  their  world  view.  Then  we  can  talk 
of  a  fundamental  change.  Right  now  we  are 
speaking  of  limited  practical  arrangements 
produced  by  the  common  interests  and  com- 
mon needs. 
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Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  at  Pittsburgh  November  12 


Press    release   566   dated   November    12 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Before  I  go  to  your 
questions,  I  want  to  make  a  brief  comment 
about  an  announcement  that  we  have  handed 
out  here.  I  know  all  of  you  have  read  my  doc- 
toral dissertation — which  is  more  than  I  can 
say — and  so  you  know  that  I  have  always 
been  concerned  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween public  support  and  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy. 

I  have  myself  been  in  11  cities  in  the  last 
10  months.  And  we  have  now  started  a  pro- 
gram by  which  my  colleagues  will  be  going 
to  various  cities  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
topics.  The  reason  I  mention  it  is  because  the 
first  city  that  they  will  visit  is  Pittsburgh, 
next  February. 

They  will  be  discussing  such  issues  as  the 
future  of  East-West  relations,  the  United 
States  and  the  Third  World,  the  role  of 
values  in  American  foreign  policy,  and  the 
interests  which  Americans  would  like  their 
foreign  policy  to  pursue  abroad.  This  will 
be  done  in  a  series  of  workshops  in  which 
senior  State  Department  officials  will  be 
meeting  with  interested  citizens,  at  first  in 
five  cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
starting  in  Pittsburgh  next  February. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  take  some  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Senate  is  going  to 
reevaluate  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  as  a  result  of  the  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism.  The  Presi- 
dent, although  condemning  the  action,  has 
made  no  such  statement.  You  have  said  we 
will  ignore  it,  pay  no  attention  to  it.  Is 
verbal  repudiation  of  the  U.N.  resolution  the 
bittersweet  extent  of  any  reprisals  you  would 
advocate  to  the  President  and  the  Senate,  or 
would  you  recommend  reduced  U.S.  funding 
to  the  United  Nations  or  economic  sanction 
of  the  countries  voting  for  the  resolution? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  It  was  a  very  large 
number  of  countries  voting  for  the  resolu- 
tion, so  that  the  decision  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  to  them  would  be  a  major  decision 
in  our  foreign  policy. 

We  have  to  see  the  United  Nations  in  some 
perspective.  We  went  through  a  period  in 
which  the  United  Nations  was  described  as 
the  best  hope  of  humanity.  That  was  exag- 
gerated. And  last  July,  I  called  attention  in 
a  speech  in  Milwaukee  to  some  of  the  trends 
in  the  United  Nations  which  we  deplored, 
like  bloc  voting  and  arbitrary  majorities. 

But  we  must  not  now  swing  to  the  other 
extreme,  of  not  realizing  some  of  the  bene- 
fits that  the  United  Nations — with  all  its 
failings — still  has  for  the  United  States. 

Therefore  we  will  assess  this  situation.  We 
have  not  made  any  final  decisions,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  the  American  reac- 
tion in  some  balance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  the  position  of  the 
present  Administration  that  criticism  of 
Zionism  is  equal  to  anti-Semitism? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  position  of  the 
Administration  is  that  the  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  was  really  a  form  of  moral 
condemnation  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  not 
simply  an  abstract  vote  on  Zionism  and  that 
the  linkage  of  Zionism  and  racism  smacked 
of  some  practices  that  it  would  be  better  for 
mankind  to  forget. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  residt  of  the  so- 
called  "Sunday  massacre,"  do  you  feel  that 
you  have  in  any  way  been  diminished  in  your 
role  as  Secretary  of  State  by  your  removal 
as  adviser  for  the  National  Security  Council? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  said  last  week  be- 
fore the  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  a  Secretary  of  State  who  can- 
not have  his  views  heard  has  only  himself 
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to  blame.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  dis- 
cuss these  issues  in  terms  of  who  has  influ- 
ence and  who  is  up  and  who  is  down.  But  we 
all  ought  to  remember:  We  are  all  in  Wash- 
ington not  to  have  influence,  but  to  do  the 
nation's  business.  We  will  be  judged  after  we 
have  left  office  by  whether  a  sound  foreign 
policy  was  conducted  and  not  by  these 
vagaries  which  form  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
But  to  answer  your  question  specifically,  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  diminished. 

International  Consequences  of  U.N.  Vote 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  impact  of 
the  U.N.  vote  likely  to  be  on  the  diplomatic 
situation  in  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  the 
U.N.  vote  has  certainly  added  to  the  ten- 
sions, to  the  rifts,  and  to  the  distrust.  The 
U.N.  vote  was  extremely  unhelpful  and 
highly  irresponsible. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  associate 
yourself  with  the  remarks  made  by  Ambassa- 
dor Moynihan  about  General  Amin  [Gen. 
Idi  Amin  Dada,  President  of  Uganda'],  and 
can  you  tell  us  what  the  reaction  to  that  has 
been? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Ambassador  Moyni- 
han makes  so  many  remarks  in  the  course 
of  a  day  [laughter]  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  up  with  all  of  them.  This  one  I  kept  up 
with. 

I  would  share  his  displeasure  with  Gen- 
eral Amin,  though  I  might  express  myself  in 
a  more  restrained  manner,  given  the  differ- 
ences in  our  temperaments.  I  do  not  associ- 
ate myself  with  identifying  Amin  with  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  I  believe  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  contains 
states  that  are  attempting  to  pursue  a  re- 
sponsible role,  and  therefore — his  chairman- 
ship reached  Uganda  by  rotation — I  would 
not  consider  him  a  typical  representative  of 
the  organization. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  of  Ambassador 
Moynihan,  he  said  on  television  this  morn- 
ing that  the  countries  which  pushed  through 
this  Zionism  resolution  would  suffer  for  it. 


Was  he  speaking  of  the  afterlife,  or  do  you 
— or  did  he — have  anything  concrete  in 
mind? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  am  seeing 
Ambassador  Moynihan  later  today,  and  I  will 
find  out  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind. 

It  is  true  that  the  countries  that  voted  for 
this  resolution  have  contributed  to  an  inter- 
national environment  that  will  be  less  help- 
ful, that  will  be  less  able  to  settle,  especially, 
the  differences  in  the  Middle  East.  Therefore 
there  are  inherent  consequences  in  the  vote. 
We  will  have  to  consider  the  votes  on  an 
individual  basis  before  deciding  what  specific 
action  we  will  take  toward  various  countries. 

Q.  Well,  he  mentioned  one  specific  thing, 
though — a  universal  amnesty  position — 
that  the  United  States  would  now  ask  for 
universal  amnesty  for  political  prisoners 
everywhere.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  a  sur- 
prise to  you — /  don't  imagine  it  is.  But  it 
sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  program  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  That  is  a  pro- 
gram that  we  have  been  discussing  and  that 
we  have  been  planning  to  put  forward  at  the 
United  Nations  for  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
timing  of  putting  it  forward  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Zionism  vote.  We  do 
not  put  forward  fundamental  programs  in  a 
fit  of  pique  and  to  punish  other  countries.  So 
this  is  quite  independent. 

Interdepartmental   Cooperation 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger — loaded  ivith  power  now 
that  I  have  read  the  current  issues  of  Time 
and  Newsweek — there  is  indicated  in  the 
current  issues  that  the  relationship  between 
you  and  Donald  Rumsfeld  [Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense-desig- 
nate] is  of  a  questionable  nature.  Maybe  that 
is  a  little  strong.  My  question  would  be, 
would  you  size  up  for  us  your  feelings  about 
Donald  Rumsfeld  and  his  qualifications  for 
his  new  position,  and  what  you  think  is  now 
going  to  be  the  working  relationship  between 
State  and  Defense? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  think 
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it  is  inappropriate  for  me  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  appointing  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  The  appointments  of  other  Cabinet 
members  are  made  by  the  President. 

I  have  known  Donald  Rumsfeld  for  many 
years.  He  is  highly  intelligent.  He  knows  the 
political  process  extremely  well.  He  did  a 
distinguished  job  as  Ambassador  to  NATO, 
where  he  worked  for  me  directly.  We  have 
had  a  good  relationship  over  all  these  years. 
It  is  our  obligation,  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  Defense  respectively,  to  conduct  the  na- 
tion's business  and  not  to  carry  out  feuds.  I 
have  every  intention — and  I  am  positive  he 
has  every  intention— to  work  closely  to- 
gether. 

We  have  very  important  national  decisions 
before  us,  and  they  cannot  be  constantly 
evaluated  in  terms  of  personalities.  The  vic- 
tories that  are  celebrated  should  not  be  per- 
sonal victories,  but  victories  of  our  national 
purpose.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  there  is 
one  thing  we  cannot  now  afford,  it  is  this 
constant  public  bickering  between  senior  offi- 
cials. Insofar  as  it  is  in  my  power,  and  I  am 
confident  insofar  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Rumsfeld's 
power,  we  are  going  to  work  together  so  that 
our  people  can  feel  that  we  are  thinking  of 
the  national  purpose  and  not  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  will  be  my  attitude. 

Relationship   With   Developing   Countries 

Q.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  be  spe- 
cific, Mr.  Secretary,  but  obviously  your  atti- 
tude toward  the  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  who  have  brought  forth  this  resolu- 
tion is  cold,  or  cool. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  is  correct. 

Q.  How  is  that  going  to  affect  the  kind  of 
proposals  that  you  outlined  last  night  in  the 
way  of  economic  cooperation  between  coun- 
tries around  the  world? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  in  the  present  world  situation  to 
keep  our  eye  on  the  fundamental  issues  that 
must  be  solved,  and  those  issues  will  not  go 
away.  One  of  these  issues  is  the  relation- 


ship between  the  developed  and  the  develop- 
ing countries.  We  put  forward  at  the  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Septem- 
ber a  sweeping  program  of  how  this  rela- 
tionship might  develop. 

We  cannot  have  the  world  divided  between 
those  who  have  advanced  industrial  know- 
how  and  those  who  are  living  at  the  edge  of 
poverty—and  have  all  the  conflicts  of  the 
world  take  on  this  form — because  10,  15 
years  from  now  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  of  chronic  international  civil  war. 
Therefore  we  have  to  conduct  our  policy  to- 
day, whatever  the  immediate  irritations  are, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  possibility  of  a 
cooperative  world  remains  open. 

The  objectives  that  were  put  forward  at 
the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
will  be  maintained.  A  serious  effort  will  be 
made  to  work  with  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
developing  world  but  particularly  with  the 
moderate  countries  of  the  developing  world. 
We  will  make  every  effort  not  to  have  an 
irreconcilable  difference  develop  between 
ourselves  and  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  are  disappointed  by  their  votes.  We 
ask  them  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  continuation 
of  these  votes  must  have  an  impact  on  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  relationships.  But 
we  also  will  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  long- 
term  obligations  and  that  we  will  not  be 
driven  by  the  emotions  of  the  day. 

Arriving  at  a  Definition  of  "Detente" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  last  night  in 
your  question-and-answer  period  that  you 
were  beginning  to  wish  you  had  never  heard 
the  word  "detente,"  evidently  because  it  is  so 
widely  misunderstood.  What  English  word 
would  you  propose  as  a  substitute  for  "de- 
tente" that  we  would  understand  better? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  afraid  you 
would  ask  me  what  German  word.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  think  the  best  words  to  describe  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is :  to  ease  conflicts  or 
to  relax  tensions  but  continuing  to  recognize 
that  there  is  ideological  hostility,  continuing 
to  recognize  that  we  are  going  to  have  geo- 
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political  differences  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  given  the  nuclear  reali- 
ties, we  will  attempt  to  ease  conflicts,  to 
settle  those  disputes  that  are  amenable  to 
negotiation.  I  think  the  words  "relaxation 
of  tensions"  or  "easing  of  conflicts"  are  more 
meaningful.  But  I  do  not  know  one  word. 

Q.  How  about  "coexistence"? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  "Coexistence."  That 
is  another  good  word  for  it,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  along  those  liyies — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  hope  the  local  press 
realizes  that  the  Washington  press  here  not 
only  asks  the  questions  but  gives  the  an- 
swers. [Laughter.]  What  they  really  do  at 
our  press  conferences  in  Washington  is  not 
so  much  elicit  information  but  give  me  a 
grade,  about  how  well  I  do.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  reports  that 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  speech  is  impaired, 
if  not  totally  gone.  How  is  this  affecting 
diplomatic  relations  with  mainland  China? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  have 
been  many  reports  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  medical  condition  of  Chairman  Mao, 
about  which  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  comment.  I  must  say  I  saw  him 
for  an  hour  and  45  minutes  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  he  managed  to  communicate  his  think- 
ing with  considerable  precision,  great  vigor, 
and  I  must  say,  considerable  profundity.  So 
I  do  not  think  his  medical  situation  affects 
the  nature  of  our  relationship. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  if  the 
United  Nations  were  to  continue  actions  such 
as  the  recent  one  that  the  United  States  must 
deplore,  that  the  day  could  ever  come  when 
the  United  States  would  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  United  States  would  do.  But  if  the 
United  Nations  continues  this  sort  of  ac- 
tion— this  sort  of  arbitrary  action — it  is 
bound  to  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  and  for  its  viability  as  a 
world  organization. 


Nonpartisan  Foreign   Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  looking  ahead  a  year 
from  noiv,  if  a  Democratic  Administration 
is  elected  into  office,  what  foreign  policy 
changes  do  you  see  as  being  effected  with 
that  change,  and  do  you  see  yourself  as  being 
adaptable  to  a  Democratic  Administration? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Some  of  the  questions 
seem  to  imply  that  I  may  not  survive  to 
such  an  event.  [Laughter.] 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  and  should  be 
essentially  a  nonpartisan  foreign  policy.  In 
my  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  I  do  my  utmost 
to  work  closely  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  And  I 
have  received,  on  most  of  the  policies,  very 
substantial  support  from  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  if  our  basic  policies  are 
correct,  they  would  be  carried  out  also  by  a 
Democratic  Administration  in  their  main 
lines.  I  would  certainly  do  my  utmost,  if 
there  were  a  change  of  Administration,  to 
support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  the  outside. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  regard  Ronald 
Reagan  as  a  threat  to  this  country's  foreign 
policy;  and  if  so,  would  you  campaign  ac- 
tively for  the  President? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  I  consider  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  be  a  nonpoliti- 
cal  office.  I  believe  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  involving  our  national 
security,  our  permanent  interests  and  values, 
cannot  be  tied  to  a  political  party  or  to  spe- 
cific individuals.  I  will  therefore  not  partici- 
pate in  the  political  campaign  in  any  form. 
During  the  political  campaign,  I  will  conduct 
myself  in  such  a  way  that  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  me,  foreign  policy  will  not  be  a 
partisan  issue.  Even  less  will  I  get  involved 
in  any  primary  campaigns. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  can  pursue  that.  In 
your  series  of  "town  meetings"  set  for  the 
spring  of  next  year — it  is  about  the  same 
time  that  many  Presidential  candidates  ivill 
be    stumping    the    country    making    policy. 
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Might  these  town  meetings  then  turn  into 
expressions  of  you  defending  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration, not  only  on  foreign  policy,  but 
other  matters? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  going  to 
participate  in  these  town  meetings.  These 
town  meetings  will  be  conducted  by  my 
junior  associates,  and  they  will  be  conducted 
as  workshops.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
be  seen  in  any  relationship  to  the  political 
process.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no- 
body in  the  White  House  even  knows  that 
we  have  set  these  workshops  up.  These  are 
a  natural  evolution.  But  I  do  not  personally 
plan  to  be  present  at  them,  and  I  will  cut 
down  my  own  speaking  program  as  soon  as 
the  political  process  becomes  more  active. 

Possible  Next  Steps  in  the  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  next  step  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  next  step  in  the 
Middle  East  depends,  of  course,  importantly 
on  the  parties  concerned.  We  have  had  a 
proposal  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  reconvene 
the  Geneva  Conference,  which  we  are  now 
studying  and  about  which  we  will  consult 
with  all  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  major  difficulty  in  the  Soviet  proposal 
involves  the  proposal  that  the  PLO  [Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization]  participate. 
This  enlarges  the  original  membership  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  and  proposes  to  in- 
troduce an  organization  which  is  in  favor  of 
abolishing  one  of  the  states  that  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  So  a  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conference,  with 
its  original  membership,  is  one  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

Another  way  of  proceeding  would  be  nego- 
tiations between,  for  example,  Syria  and  Is- 
rael, or  any  other  negotiations  that  can  be 
started  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis. 
We  are  openminded  on  this  subject. 

We  are  engaged  in  diplomatic  exchanges 
with  all  of  the  parties.  We  have  invited 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  [Yitzhak  Rabin,  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel]  to  visit  the  United  States, 
and  we  hope  he  will  do  so  at  an  early  oppor- 
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tunity  for  a  further  exchange  of  views.  We 
are  also  in  close  touch  with  the  leaders  of 
Arab  countries  to  see  what  diplomatic  proc- 
ess can  be  generated. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  follow  up  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  give  some  indication  why  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  pledge  to  Is- 
rael, in  that  eight-point  memorandum  of 
agreement,  that  the  United  States  would  not 
talk  to  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion until  it  recognized  Israel?  Doesn't  that 
ask  the  PLO  to  give  up  presumably  its  chief 
bargaining  tool  for  winning  itself  an  inde- 
pendent nation  on  the  West  Bank,  say, 
and/or  the  Gaza  Strip  before  the  bargaining 
begins? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  publication  of 
these  documents  has  created  many  mislead- 
ing impressions,  partly  because,  separated 
from  the  general  context  of  our  overall  rela- 
tionship, they  have  acquired  an  impression 
of  novelty  and  formality  which,  seen  in  con- 
text, they  would  not  have  necessarily  had. 

With  respect  to  the  Palestinians,  we  have 
said  nothing  to  Israel  that  we  have  not  said 
innumerable  times  publicly.  We  have  said 
publicly  on  many  occasions— and  I  repeat  it 
here— the  United  States  cannot  ask  any 
country  to  negotiate  with  an  organization 
that  is  dedicated  to  its  destruction.  If  the 
PLO  accepted  Security  Council  Resolution 
242,  for  example,  that  would  still  leave  as 
much  room  for  bargaining  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  Arab  states  that  have  accepted 
242  and  Israel. 

But  to  ask  Israel  to  negotiate  with  an 
organization  that  has  a  program  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  Israel  is  extremely 
difficult. 

Q.  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  that  is  not 
my  question.  My  question  is,  why  did  you 
feel  it  necessary  apparently  to  commit  the 
United  States  not  to  talking,  to  not  discuss— 
having  any  negotiations? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  I  said  is  in  the 
document  to  which  you  referred.  We  have 
said  nothing  to  Israel  that  we  have  not  al- 
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ready   said   publicly.   That   is   our   position. 
That  has  always  been  our  position. 

Q.  That  we  will  not  talk  with  the  PLO — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Until  the  PLO  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  Israel. 


Cooperation    Among    Industrialized    Countries 

Q.  You  have  been  talking  about  increased 
economic  cooperation  between  industrial 
countries.  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  is 
the  prospect  for  success  in  that  endeavor 
and  what  do  you  think  the  industrial  coun- 
tries can  do  now  that  they  couldn't  do  to 
make  it  successful — that  we  were  not  able 
to  do  at  the  height  of  the  oil  embargo  in 
1973. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  oil  embargo 
caught  all  of  the  industrial  countries  by 
surprise  and  produced  an  extremely  difficult 
situation  which  led  to  panicky  reaction  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Now,  since  then,  actually,  cooperation  among 
the  industrialized  countries  with  respect 
to  energy  has  been  one  of  the  success  stor- 
ies of  the  recent  period.  Eighteen  nations 
have  formed  the  International  Energy  Agen- 
cy, which  has  developed  common  programs 
of  conservation  and  which  has  developed  an 
emergency  sharing  program  by  which  coun- 
tries in  case  of  an  embargo  will  share  the 
available  oil  according  to  particular  formulas 
and  follow  specific  conservation  procedures 
— so  that  an  embargo  now  would  have  a 
much  less  sweeping  effect  than  previously. 

At  any  rate,  the  means  of  self-defense 
exist.  There  has  been  created  a  financial 
facility  to  protect  countries  against  rapid 
transfers  of  funds.  Around  December  1,  we 
plan  to  have  a  complete  program  among 
these  18  countries  for  a  rapid  development 
of  alternative  sources  of  energy.  So  that  the 
cooperation  among  the  industrial  countries 
in  the  field  of  energy  has  progressed  very 
well. 

With  respect  to  coordinating  policies  on 
economic  recovery,  on  trade,  on  relations  to 
the  developing  countries,  we  are  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  our  cooperation.  Two  years  ago, 
when  the  United  States  first  proposed  this, 


some  of  our  industrial  allies  in  fact  rejected 
the  proposition  that  economic  cooperation 
should  form  part  of  our  natural  relationship. 
Today  that  is  considered  axiomatic,  and 
every  industrialized  country  agrees  that  iso- 
lated economic  policies  are  no  longer  possible. 

So  I  expect  that  the  economic  summit  will 
not  have  any  sweeping  programs  to  an- 
nounce but  that  it  will  begin  the  process  by 
which  cooperative  economic  policies  are  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  recovery,  with  respect 
to  trade,  with  respect  to  relations  to  devel- 
oping countries,  and  that  it  will  create  a 
framework  within  which  these  programs 
can  be  jointly  fostered. 

Q.  In  your  days  at  Harvard,  did  you  ever 
dream  that  you  would  be  Secretary  of  State; 
and  also,  what  is  there  about  your  personal- 
ity in  this  position  that  lends  itself  to  this 
office?  In  other  words,  what  does  it  take  to 
become  Secretary  of  State?  Are  there  undue 
pressures  and  burdens,  or  are  you  at  ease 
in  the  job? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  When  I  was  at  Har- 
vard, I  did  not  think  that  I  would  become 
Secretary  of  State.  And  having  supported 
Governor  Rockefeller  in  three  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  gain  the  Republican  nomination, 
I  thought  it  extraordinarily  unlikely  in  1968 
that  the  newly  elected  President  would  look 
upon  me  for  any  role  in  his  Administration. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  with  respect  to  my  qualification  for 
Secretary  of  State,  you  have  to  remember 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  individuals  in  the 
Foreign  Service  who  hold  the  view  that  the 
only  way  I  could  ever  have  participated  in 
the  foreign  policy  making  of  the  United 
States  was  by  what  they  call  lateral  entry — 
by  getting  in  at  my  present  position— that  I 
probably  would  not  have  been  qualified  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer.  [Laughter.] 

So  I  face  the  normal  obstacles  that  Secre- 
taries of  State  confront  in  making  their 
views  felt  among  a  strong-willed  group  of 
technical  subordinates,  whose  relationship  to 
the  Secretary  is  something  like  that  of  the 
feudal  rulers  at  the  time  the  Magna  Carta 
was  signed.   [Laughter.] 

Now,  what  the  qualifications  are  for  a 
Secretary  of  State — I  think  it  is  a  very  per- 
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sonal  matter.  I  believe  that  the  basic  quali- 
fication of  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to 
be  that  he  has  some  conception  of  where  he 
wants  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  go— that  he  should  not  permit  himself  to 
be  put  into  the  position  where  he  is  simply 
ratifying  the  technical  advice  of  his  associ- 
ates, but  that  it  is  his  job  to  ask  the  difficult 
questions  and  to  have  some  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  to  impart  the  sense  of  direction  to 
his  colleagues.  I  think  this  is  his  major  need 


in  relation  to  the  Department  of  State. 

In  relation  to  the  President,  it  is  his  obli- 
gation to  give  the  President  the  best  judg- 
ment which  he  can  generate  and  to  help  the 
President  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in 
making  the  difficult  decisions. 

How  well  any  Secretary  fits  these  require- 
ments is  not  for  him  to  judge.  I  can  say  I 
am  at  peace  with  myself;  but  this  may  re- 
flect many  things,  but  not  necessarily  that 
I  am  well  fitted  for  the  job. 


Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  of  November  10 


Press    release   560   dated   November    10 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  two-part  question:  Do 
you  accept  President  Sadat's  position  that 
there  can  be  no  final  peace  settlement  on  the 
Middle  East  without  a  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem,  and  if  so,  given  the  U.S.  and 
Israeli  refusal  to  deal  with  the  PLO  [Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization'],  what  steps 
are  you  taking  to  handle  the  problem  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  and  their  representation 
at  Geneva? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  any  final  peace  settlement 
must  include  the  interests  of  the  Palestin- 
ians and  a  solution  to  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem. Our  position  with  respect  to  the  PLO  has 
been  that  we  cannot  make  a  decision  on  how 
to  deal  with  them  until  they  have  accepted 
the  State  of  Israel  and  until  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  relevant  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions,  particularly  242  and  338. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  said  yes- 
terday [in  an  interview  on  NBC's  "Meet  the 
Press"]  that  growing  tensions  in  the  Cabinet 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  Secretary  [of  Defense 
James  R.]  Schlesinger  and  the  other  shake- 
ups.  Can  you  explain  what  led  to  those  ten- 
sions,  and  what  was  your  responsibility  for 
the  shakeup? 

Secretary   Kissinger:    The    President   has 
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pointed  out  repeatedly  that  he  made  the  de- 
cision for  the  shakeup  and  that  the  decision 
was  his.  There  were  differences  between 
Secretary  Schlesinger  and  myself,  as  you 
would  expect  between  two  individuals  of 
strong  minds.  I  consider  Secretary  Schles- 
inger a  man  of  outstanding  ability  and  one 
of  the  best  analysts  of  defense  matters  with 
whom  I  have  dealt,  and  whom  I  have  known 
for  over  a  decade.  The  differences  are  partly 
due  to  the  difference  in  perspective  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  they  will  always  exist. 
Some  concern  certain  technical  matters, 
usually  having  to  do  with  the  SALT  [Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks]  negotiations. 
None  were  as  sweeping  as  I  have  seen  de- 
scribed in  the  press.  And  no  question,  there 
were  some  personality  disputes  which  nei- 
ther of  us  handled  with  the  elegance  and 
wisdom  that  perhaps  was  necessary. 

Arms  Control  Agreements  With  the  U.S.S.R. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  where  does  the  shakeup 
and  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  latest  Ameri- 
can SALT  proposal  leave  the  negotiations 
now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  as  far  as  the 
shakeup  is  concerned  and  its  impact  on 
foreign    policy,    SALT    and    otherwise,    the 
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foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  personality.  It  is 
related  to  the  permanent  interests  and 
values  of  the  United  States.  And  while  it  is 
absolutely  inevitable  that  senior  advisers 
of  the  President  will  disagree  from  time  to 
time,  we  have  the  machinery  by  which  de- 
cisions can  be  made,  and  those  decisions 
should  not  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  particular  individual  or  be  conducted  in 
terms  of  personalities. 

Therefore  our  SALT  position  will  reflect 
the  best  judgment  of  the  President  and  of 
his  advisers  of  what  is  in  the  long-term  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  SALT  agreement,  if  it  is  bal- 
anced and  reciprocal,  is  in  the  interests  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  the  interests  of  world  peace.  And  we 
will  continue  to  pursue  a  SALT  agreement. 

Q.  Is  it  now  up  to  the  United  States  to 
come  up  ivith  a  new  proposal  to  present  to 
the  Soviets? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  don't  believe  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
jected an  American  proposal  requires  us  to 
come  forward  with  another  one.  We  still  are 
expecting  some  sort  of  reasoned  response 
to  our  last  proposal,  and  we  cannot  make  a 
new  decision  until  we  see  some  modification 
in  the  Soviet  position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  terms  of  the  foreign 
policy  you  are  talking  about — the  President's 
trip  to  China  appears  to  be  in  some  trouble; 
at  least  it  is  not  going  smoothly. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  read  that  in  the 
press.  It  is  not  the  case,  but  I  don't  want  to 
contradict  such  a  distinguished  group. 

Q.  Well,  it  appears  at  least  arrangements 
are  not  going  smoothly.  Your  trip  to  China 
did  not  apparently  go  all  that  well.  The  sum- 
mit with  Mr.  Brezhnev  [Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union] 
appears  deferred  until  next  year  at  least. 
And  in  an  election  year  there  is  some  doubt 
about  getting  an  arms  control  agreement  at 
all  with  the  Russians.  Where  does  that  leave 
the  whole  structure  of  foreign  policy  today? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  cannot  accept 
your  premises.  I  don't  accept  the  premise 
that  my  trip  to  China  did  not  go  well  within 
the  framework  of  what  was  possible  and 
compared  to  other  trips  that  other  leaders 
of  other  countries  have  taken  to  China. 

Secondly,  the  trip  by  the  President  to 
China  is  on  schedule,  and  the  appropriate 
announcements  will  be  made  in  due  time. 

With  respect  to  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  should  be  accelerated  because  of  elec- 
tions nor  should  they  be  delayed  because  of 
elections.  We  will  make  those  agreements 
that  we  consider  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  without  regard  to  the 
electoral  process. 

So  I  believe  that  the  basic  structure  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  sound,  that  the 
essential  elements  are  in  place  and  will  be 
continued  to  be  pursued  in  the  months 
ahead. 


Situation  in  Angola 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  discuss  with  us 
in  some  detail  the  nature  and  volume  of  the 
involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
in  Angola,  which  unexpectedly  got  its  inde- 
pendence a  day  early?  You  mentioned  this  at 
a  hearing  the  other  day,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  in  manpower,  dollars,  et  cetera 
— what  you  can  tell  us  about  it. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  have  the 
figures  here,  and  I  cannot  go  much  beyond 
what  I  stated  the  other  day,  which  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  earlier  this  year  introduced 
a  substantial  amount  of  military  equipment 
into  Angola — substantial  in  relation  to  the 
balance  of  forces  that  then  existed — that 
Cuba  has  also  participated  in  the  form  of 
advisers  and  of  military  equipment. 

We  consider  both  of  these  steps  by  extra- 
continental  powers  a  serious  matter  and 
really,  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned, not  compatible  with  the  spirit  of 
relaxation  of  tensions. 

Q.  Sir,  we  are  also  an  extraterritorial 
power.  What  are  we  doing  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  interest  in  An- 
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gola,  which  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the 
access  to  the  sea  of  surrounding  countries 
goes  through  Angola,  was  basically  gener- 
ated by  the  intervention  of  other  countries. 
The  United  States  has  no  other  interest  ex- 
cept the  territorial  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Angola.  We  strongly  support  the 
call  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
for  a  cease-fire  and  for  negotiation  among 
the  three  factions  that  are  involved  there 
to  form  a  coalition  government,  and  we  have 
no  U.S.  interest  to  pursue  in  Angola. 

Changes  in  President  Ford's  Cabinet 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  expressed  your 
admiration  this  morning  for  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  and  you  have  also  said  that  for- 
eign policy  is  not  made  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonalities. Since  you  think  so  highly  of 
Secretary  Schlesinger,  why  in  fact  was  he 
then  let  go  if  it  ivas  not  due  to  personalities? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  pointed  out 
that  I  have  very  high  regard  for  Secretary 
Schlesinger.  I  have  also  pointed  out  that 
there  were  differences.  He  was  not  let  go  by 
me,  so  this  is  a  question  that  you  must 
address  elsewhere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  ever  ask  or  tell 
anyone  that  the  President  would  have  to 
choose  between  you  and  Mr.  Schlesinger,  in- 
cluding the  President? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  has  said 
that  you  will  be  giving  up  your  post  as  spe- 
cial adviser  on  national  security  affairs.  How 
will  this  affect  the  way  you  do  your  job? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  My  job,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  help  the  President  make  de- 
cisions on  foreign  policy.  This  must  be  or- 
ganized in  a  way  with  which  the  President 
is  comfortable  and  within  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  operate.  It  means  that  I  will  do  my 
job,  obviously,  primarily  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  But  I  have  never  believed — 
and  I  have  said  so  when  I  held  the  two  jobs, 
and  I  continue  to  hold  this  view — that  for- 
eign policy  making  depends  so  crucially  on 
a  particular  bureaucratic  structure.  I  am  con- 


fident that  I  have  sufficient  access  to  the 
President  so  that  my  views  are  heard,  and 
that  is  all  that  a  Cabinet  member  has  a  right 
to  ask  for. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  informed  re- 
ports that  you  were  upset  by  the  timing  of 
these  changes  in  the  government  and  that  this 
might  upset  your  own  foreign  policy  time- 
table, (a)  Were  you  consulted  on  this  change; 
and  (b)  is  it  true,  as  these  reports  say,  that 
you  gave  some  consideration  to  resigning 
because  of  the  timing? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  informed  about 
the  change.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  changes 
will  influence  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given  here. 
And  I  cannot  comment  every  two  weeks 
about  stories  about  my  resignation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  still  confident 
that  a  SALT  agreement  can  be  reached  be- 
fore the  political  pressure  of  the  conven- 
tions ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  extensive  conver- 
sations with  the  President,  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed in  negotiations  toward  SALT  regardless 
of  the  political  circumstances  next  year,  in- 
fluenced only  by  whether  it  is  possible  to 
work  out  a  compromise  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  President  considers  in  the 
national  interest. 


Economic  Summit  Meeting  in  Paris 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  your  priori- 
ties for  the  European  summit  later  this  week 
in  Paris? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  making  a  speech 
tomorrow  in  which  I  will  deal  with  the 
European  summit  at  greater  length.  But 
basically  there  are  two  aspects  to  the  Euro- 
pean summit.  One  is  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  economic  well-being  of  the  industrial 
democracies.  The  second  is  a  more  funda- 
mental problem.  That  is  to  bring  about  a 
degree  of  cooperation  among  the  industrial 
democracies  that  gives  their  people  a  sense 
that  they  are  masters  of  their  destiny  and 
not  subject  to  blind  economic  or  other  forces. 
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And  therefore  the  President  considers  this 
economic  summit  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. 

We  do  not  expect  that  any  major  an- 
nouncements will  necessarily  flow  from  the 
summit.  The  summit  is  designed  to  start  a 
process  by  which  the  industrial  democracies, 
which  have  been  talking  to  each  other  on  a 
bilateral  basis  over  the  last  year  in  terms  of 
their  economic,  political,  and  defense  future, 
can  now  talk  about  their  economic  prospects 
but  also  about  some  of  their  political  pros- 
pects as  a  group. 

And  it  reflects  what  we  had  originally  pro- 
posed in  1973:  a  greater  degree  of  coordina- 
tion among  these  countries,  above  all  to 
enable  them  to  set  some  goals  and  some 
directions  that  give  them  a  sense  of  master- 
ing the  very  complicated  problems  that  they 
now  face. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  known  Don 
Rumsfeld  [Donald  H.  Rumsfeld,  Assistant 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense- 
designate']  for  some  period  of  time  now, 
worked  with  him.  What  do  you  think  his 
particular  strengths  are,  relative  to  dealing 
with  you  and  with  defense  matters?  What 
specific  qualifications  does  he  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  aviation  specialist? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  want  me — we 
haven't  had  a  brawl  in  this  town  for  all  of 
three  days.   [Laughter.] 

I  have  known  Mr.  Rumsfeld  for  many 
years.  I  think  he  is  a  man  who  is  very  well 
attuned  to  the  political  process,  very  intel- 
ligent, very  concerned  with  issues  of  national 
security;  and  I  think  he  will  do  a  good  job 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  intend  to  co- 
operate closely  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  there  will  be  a  better 
cooperation  than  there  has  been  with  Schle- 
singer?  Do  you  have  any  special  reason  for 
the  feeling? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  don't  believe  that — 
Well,  I  certainly  hope  that  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  have  existed — that  some  of 
those  difficulties  can  be  eased  and  that  every- 
body has  learned,  including  myself,  from 
recent  events.  But  I  repeat:  I  stand  on  what 


I  said  previously  about  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  you  will 
have  to  share  the  President's  time  on  defense 
matters  with  Rumsfeld  and  with  Mr.  Bush 
[George  Bush,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Liaison  Of- 
fice, Peking;  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence-designate'], if  he  is  confirmed? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Two  years  after  we  all 
leave  town,  no  one  will  care  who  spent  what 
amount  of  time  in  the  President's  office.  The 
only  amount  of  time  that  one  needs  in  the 
President's  office  is  the  amount  of  time  that 
is  necessary  to  conduct  the  nation's  business. 
That  amount  of  time  I  am  certain  will  be 
available.  If  the  President  wants  others 
present  when  that  is  being  discussed,  that 
is  his  privilege  and  no  derogation  of  any- 
body's position. 

I  have  read  all  these  stories.  No  one  has 
yet  told  me  about  them.  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  will  happen.  If  so,  it  is  a 
triviality. 

SALT,  Detente,  and  U.S.  National  Interest 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  responses  on  SALT 
suggest  that  there  is  a  large  chasm  between 
our  position  and  the  Soviets' — so  large,  in 
fact,  that  we  can't  make  another  proposal 
until  they  modify  their  rejection.  Could  you 
elaborate  for  us  exactly  what  went  wrong? 
And  wouldn't  you  agree  that  detente  and 
SALT  is  in  some  crisis  now? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  have  said 
previously  that  I  believe  that  90  percent  of 
the  SALT  agreement  is  substantially — or  of 
the  SALT  negotiation — is  substantially 
agreed  to.  The  remaining  10  percent  is  of 
course  of  considerable  significance.  Now,  it 
doesn't  mean  that  the  chasm  is  very  wide 
or  is  unbridgeable.  What  it  does  mean  is  that 
when  we  make  a  serious  proposal  without 
getting  a  substantive  response,  we  cannot 
establish  the  principle  that  all  the  other 
side  has  to  do  is  to  reject  an  American 
proposal  in  order  to  elicit  another  proposal. 

I  believe  that  the  differences  between  us 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  SALT  are  bridge- 
able.  I  believe  that  an  agreement  on  strategic 
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arms  limitations  is  in  the  national  interest 
and  is  in  the  world  interest,  especially  if  you 
compare  it  with  the  alternatives  that  the  na- 
tion will  face  and  that  the  world  will  face  if 
an  arms  race  continues  unchecked.  So  I  am 
confident  that,  with  a  serious  effort  on  both 
sides,  these  differences  can  be  bridged. 

As  far  as  detente  is  concerned,  I  can  only 
emphasize  again  what  I  have  said  repeatedly 
in  public  statements.  Detente  is  not  a  favor 
we  grant  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Detente  re- 
flects an  assessment  of  the  basic  national 
positions — in  which  strategic  arsenals  exist 
on  both  sides  capable  of  destroying  human- 
ity ;  in  which  the  United  States  must  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  its  own  people  that  if  a 
confi-ontation  occurs  we  will  have  done 
everything  on  our  side  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
in  which  if  we  look  ahead  at  the  problem 
historically,  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  millions  of  people  get  killed  in  a 
war  and  afterward  no  one  will  be  able  to 
explain  exactly  what  produced  it  except 
mock  rhetoric. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  threatens  our  national 
interests  or  the  national  interests  of  any  of 
our  allies,  the  United  States  will  resist.  The 
United  States  will  not  hold  still  for  any 
hegemonial  aspirations,  but  the  United 
States  will  also  make  an  effort  to  transcend 
the  conflicts  and  the  controversies  of  the 
cold  war  in  order  to  build  a  better  future 
for  the  people  of  this  country  and  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  That  policy  will  con- 
tinue. 

As  it  stands  now,  on  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  there  is  the  stagnation 
that  I  have  described.  It  is  a  stagnation 
which  we  are  prepared  to  break.  We  are 
prepared  to  look  for  an  honorable  compro- 
mise. But  it  is  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
prepared  also  to  make  a  compromise. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  had  you  ever  considered 
resigning  from  your  office  as  Secretary  of 
State  because  of  the  differences  that  occurred 
that  have  been  alluded  to  by  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  yourself  this  morning? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Never. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  follow  back 
that  point,  the  President  yesterday  seemed 


to  be  hinting  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
accept  some  sort  of  a  compromise  involving 
the  Russian  "Backfire"  bomber.  Would  you 
discuss  that,  please? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  issue  of  the 
Backfire  is  a  rather  complicated  technical 
issue  which  raises  a  number  of  questions. 
There  is  no  dispute  that  the  Backfire,  on 
one-way  missions,  flying  subsonically,  can 
reach  the  United  States  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  United  States 
possesses  many  planes  that  are  not  being 
counted  that  on  one-way  missions  can  reach 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  therefore  the  problem 
concerns  what  categories — it  falls  into  the 
issue  of  what  categories  of  weapons  should 
be  counted,  especially  when  we  get  into  what 
one  really  has  to  call  "hybrid"  systems  that 
are  designed  for  one  mission  but  are  also 
capable  of  carrying  out  another  mission. 

That  is  an  important  subject  that  has 
existed  in  the  negotiations  in  which  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  solution  and  are  prepared 
to  listen  to  reasonable  proposals. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports 
that  it  would  require  a  meeting  either  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Gromyko  [Andrei 
A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister]  or 
Brezhnev  and  Ford  to  overcome  the  impasse 
itself.  Is  that  under  consideration,  and  would 
you  conceive  of  a  summit  without  a  SALT 
agreement? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  do  not  conceive 
right  now  of  a  summit  without  a  SALT 
agreement,  certainly  not  a  visit  by  Mr. 
Brezhnev  to  the  United  States  without  a 
SALT  agreement. 

Q.  Would  that  mean  that  Mr.  Ford  would 
meet  him  somewhere  else? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  such 
plan.  But  a  meeting  between  Gromyko  and 
me,  when  either  side  has  something  impor- 
tant to  say,  we  are  of  course  prepared  to  do. 

U.K.  Role  in  Middle  East  Negotiations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  reported  that 
Great  Britain  will  now  play  a  role  in  Mid- 
east negotiations.  If  that  is  true,  will  you 
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tvork  with  them,  or  do  you  have  any  plans 
to  relinquish  your  role  in  pressing  for  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Golan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  on  shuttles  with  me  will  know  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  take  over  will  have  my 
enthusiastic  cooperation. 

If  Great  Britain  were  to  play  a  more  active 
role  in  negotiations,  we  would  strongly  sup- 
port its  efforts.  We  don't  claim  any  exclusive 
right  to  conduct  these  negotiations,  and  we 
would  support  any  promising  effort,  no 
matter  who  conducts  it. 


Relationships  With  People's  Republic  of  China 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  just  ask  a  ques- 
tion? You've  said  that — and  the  Soviets 
seem  to  agree — there  should  not  be  a  sum- 
mit without  a  SALT  agreement  in  sight.  On 
the  other  hand,  President  Ford  is  apparently 
going  to  China  without  any  real  substantive 
matters  to  be  decided.  Can  you  discuss  why 
the  President  is  going  to  China,  and  why 
not  have  a  less  dramatic  summit  agreement 
between  Brezhnev  and  Ford,  just  to  discuss 
world  issues? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  we  have — by 
mutual  agreement  incidentally — both  sides 
have  linked  a  visit  by  Brezhnev  to  the 
United  States  to  an  imminent  SALT  agree- 
ment, partly  because  one  did  not  want  to 
have  it  associated  with  the  failure  of  a  spe- 
cific negotiation. 

If  a  meeting  between  the  General  Secre- 
tary and  the  President  would  appear  desir- 
able, we  are  not  going  to  make  an  issue  of 
principle  out  of  this  at  some  point.  It  has  not 
been  discussed,  and  there  is  no  such  plan — 
no  such  plan  exists  at  the  moment — but  I 
don't  want  to  exclude  it  for  all  time. 

With  respect  to  our  relationships  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  those  relation- 
ships have  really  concerned  basically  the 
orientation  of  both  countries  toward  inter- 
national affairs.  We  do  not  have  that  much 
bilateral  business  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  that  we  must  link  visits  or  high- 
level  meetings  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  specific  progress  on  specific  issues. 


It  is  important  for  us,  however,  to  ex- 
change views  on  fundamental  issues  of  inter- 
national events  in  order  to  see  where  our 
national  interest  coincides  and  where  a  cer- 
tain parallelism  in  our  policies  exists.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  occasional 
meetings  at  a  very  high  level  with  Chinese 
leaders.  This  is  why  once  a  year  I  have  gone 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  why 
the  President  is  visiting — for  the  first  time 
in  four  years  that  an  American  President 
has  been  in  Peking. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  possible  under  any 
circumstances  to  have  diplomatic  relations 
simultaneously  with  the  governments  of 
Taipei  and  Peking? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary ,  there  are  some  moves 
now  for  the  early  reunification  of  the  two 
Viet-Nam  states.  What  are  your  views  on  the 
subject,  and  would  that  be  one  of  the  points 
discussed  in  Peking? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  only  seen 
press  reports,  and  we  were  not  consulted 
before  these  discussions  took  place.  It  is  my 
impression  that  if  this  unification  should 
take  place,  it  will  make  de  jure  what  already 
exists  de  facto.  I  don't  think  it  will  change 
the  real  situation  in  Viet-Nam.  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  for  the  existing  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments to  decide.  It  will  not  affect  our 
attitude  particularly,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
that  we  plan  to  raise  in  Peking ;  but  if  some- 
body asked  our  opinion,  we  might  be  pre- 
pared to  give  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  to  last  out 
President  Ford's  term? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  don't  answer 
my  telephones  on  Sunday.  [Laughter.] 

U.N.  and  U.S.  Observers  in  the  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  two  questions  on  the 
Middle  East.  First  of  all,  what  is  your  esti- 
mate of  xvhat  Syria  tvill  do  when  the  mandate 
for  the  U.N.  emergency  force  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  month?  And  secondly,  what  is 
being  done  to  get  the  Sinai  task  force,  or 
monitor  volunteer  force,  in  place? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  Ambassador  to 
Damascus  is  in  Washington  right  now  for 
consultation,  and  we  will  send  him  back  with 
our  full  considerations,  not  only  about  the 
renewal  of  UNDOF  [U.N.  Disengagement 
Observer  Force]  but  about  the  diplomatic 
evolution  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have  not 
been  told  what  the  Syrian  intentions  are. 
And  that  is  not  unusual.  They  have  in  the 
past  never  told  us  until  shortly  before  the 
decision  was  due. 

We  hope  that  Syria  will  agree  to  renew 
UNDOF  because  we  believe,  first,  that  Syria 
must  participate  in  the  diplomatic  process 
leading  toward  a  final  settlement,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  be  helpful  in  this  process; 
and,  secondly,  we  do  not  believe  that  an  ex- 
acerbation of  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  will 
serve  anybody's  purposes — and  will  produce 
a  situation  that  is  extremely  dangerous  for 
all  concerned.  So  we  hope  that  when  Syria 
weighs  its  alternatives,  and  when  it  looks  at 
the  considerations  we  will  put  before  it,  that 
it  will  decide  to  renew  UNDOF. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  about  the 
task  force — 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Oh,  excuse  me,  the 
second  question  about  the  task  force.  We 
have  completed  an  interagency  study  which 
is  now  before  the  President  for  his  final 
decision  on  the  organization  of  the  observers 
in  the  Sinai.  We  expect  that  the  President 
will  make  his  decision  within  the  next  week 
or  two,  and  we  are  certain  that  this  force  will 
be  in  place  when  it  must  be,  on  February  22, 
when  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  passes 
will  be  completed. 

Decisions  on  CIA  Covert  Operations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Congressman  [Otis  G.] 
Pike,  a  week  ago,  commented  on  the  much- 
criticized  covert  activities  of  the  CIA.  He 
said  it  was  not  a  rogue  elephant  operating 
on  its  own  but  that  all  of  its  activities  had 
been  approved  by  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  that  hap- 
pened to  be  you  during  the  last  seven  years. 


What  do  you  comment  relative  to  his  accu- 
sation that  you  have,  in  fact,  approved  all 
of  these  criticized  activities? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  don't 
consider  it  an  accusation.  I  believe  that  the 
covert  operations  of  the  CIA  with  which  I 
am  familiar  were  decided  upon  by  serious 
people  in  the  national  interest,  in  a  world 
in  which  there  is  a  gray  area  between  overt 
diplomatic  activity  and  military  activity. 
And  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
do  internationally,  I  am  prepared  to  justify 
every  covert  operation  that  the  United  States 
has  engaged  in  with  which  I  am  familiar 
was  in  the  national  interest. 

Secondly,  the  Special  Assistant  of  the 
President  acts  for  the  President.  I  have 
testified  that  the  covert  operations  were 
approved  by  the  President.  I  chaired,  when 
I  was  in  my  capacity  as  Special  Assistant, 
the  Forty  Committee,  and  in  that  capacity 
I  transmitted  the  recommendations  of  the 
Forty  Committee  to  the  President.  I  myself 
had  no  authority  by  myself  to  authorize 
covert  operations.  So  it  is  quite  true,  as  long 
as  I  have  been  in  Washington,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, was  under  Presidential  control.  I  see 
no  reason  to  apologize  for  that. 

Q.  Congressman  Pike  made  the  statement 
further  that  in  some  instances  the  CIA  did 
not  want  to  engage  in  some  of  these  activi- 
ties and  that  orders,  at  least  channeled 
through  you,  resulted  in  them  carrying  out 
activities  that  have  since  been  criticized 
quite  broadly. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They  have  since  been 
criticized  by  Congressman  Pike.  That  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  broadly. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Forty  Committee 
exists  in  order  to  permit  the  views  of  the 
various  agencies  to  reach  the  President.  It 
is  therefore  very  rarely  possible  that  the 
President  will  disapprove  recommendations 
from  various  agencies  and  go  ahead  with  a 
covert  operation  even  if  the  agencies  con- 
cerned— even  if  one  or  two  of  the  agencies 
opposed  it. 
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In  the  particular  instance  to  which  you 
refer,  the  basis  for  the  opposition  was  not  a 
substantive  opposition;  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  CIA  that  the  operation  could  not  be  kept 
secret.  And  President  Nixon  decided  that 
he  was  prepared  to  run  that  risk.  It  was  not 
a  substantive  opposition;  it  was  an  opposi- 
tion only  based  on  the  belief  that  it  could 
not  be  kept  secret.  And  it  is  entirely  within 
the  Presidential  prerogative  to  make  these 
decisions — even  if — and  I  know  of  only  one 
such  case  in  the  seven  years  that  I  have  been 
in  Washington.  I  know  of  no  other  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  press  reports  that  you  do  not  favor 
counting  the  Backfire  bomber  as  a  strategic 
weapon  because  it  needs  to  be  refueled  in 
order  to  make  a  6,000-mile  run.  Do  you  favor 
placing  limits  above  the  2,U00  that  were 
placed  at  Vladivostok  on  strategic  delivery 
systems  on  both  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  and 
the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  read  a  number 
of  reports  about  the  alleged  positions  of  both 
myself  and  Secretary  Schlesinger,  and  I  have 
seen,  I  would  say,  almost  none  that  is  ac- 
curate. 

The  last  position  that  has  been  put  before 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  included  a  provision 
regarding  Backfires,  was  jointly  worked  out 
by  Secretary  Schlesinger  and  myself.  It 
represented  our  joint  position,  and  that  is 
the  only  governmental  position  that  exists, 
to  which  of  course  I  subscribed  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Secretary 
Schlesinger  subscribed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  giving  up  in 
addition,  as  you  acknowledged,  your  chair- 
manship of  the  Forty  Committee,  your  other 
chairmanship  of  the  other  NSC  [National 
Security  Council]  subcommittees  to  General 
Scowcroft  [Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  newly 
designated  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs]  ?  And  will  you 
have  some  continuing  role,  though,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  operations?  I  am  think- 
ing of  such  things  as  the  WSAG  [Washing- 
ton Special  Action  Group]. 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  President,  after  I  have  seen  all 
these  news  stories.  I  believe  that  the  chair- 
manship of  all  of  these  committees  has  been 
assigned  by  the  President  to  the  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs  but  has  been 
assigned  by  the  President  years  ago  when 
these  committees  were  set  up. 

I  believe  also  that  I  will  maintain  some 
special  relationship  with  the  Verification 
Panel  and  the  Special  Action  Group  that 
deals  with  crises.  But  we  will  work  out  the 
precise  nature  of  that  within  the  next  week. 

I  repeat,  committees  do  not  determine 
policy,  and  chairmanships  of  committees  do 
not  determine  necessarily  influence.  What- 
ever arrangements  are  agreeable  to  the 
President,  I  will  accept. 

Middle  East  Issues 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  whenever  you  are  asked 
about — or  anyone  else  in  authority — is  asked 
about  the  PLO,  there  is  usually  a  very  short 
answer,  which  is,  ''Until  they  change  their 
position  on  Israel" — and  then  it  trails  off.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  go  beyond  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  After  they  have 
changed  their  position  on  Israel,  we  will 
consider  what  to  do. 

Q.  No,  the  question  I  am  putting  badly  is, 
are  we  edging  toward  dealing  with  the  PLO? 
Will  it  take  any  more  than  a  simple  state- 
ment by  the  PLO  that  there  is  a  state  called 
Israel,  and  then  we  are  willing  to  negotiate 
with  them  to  bring  them  into  the  Geneva 
Conference?  And  if  I  may  ask  a  second  part, 
are  we  setting  up  now — is  the  public  being 
set  up  for — an  Administration  request  for 
arms  for  Egypt  at  some  foreseeable  date? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Two  closely  related 
questions.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Well,  Middle  East  and  Israel  is  security. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  I  don't  know  what  more  we 
can  say  until  the  PLO  has  declared  its  in- 
tentions, because  a  great  deal  would  depend 
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on  the  manner  in  which  they  declare  their 
intentions  and  what  they  say  with  respect 
to  their  acceptance  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  and  their  acceptance  of  the 
State  of  Israel  as  a  fact. 

With  respect  to  arms  for  Egypt,  we  have 
stated  that  we  have  had  general  discussions. 
We  have  also  stated  that  we  have  not  before 
us  a  specific  list,  or  a  specific  request  from 
Egypt  for  individual  items.  When  that  is 
reached,  then  we  will  make  a  decision.  That 
decision  would  have  to  be  discussed  in  great 
detail  with  Congress,  and  of  course,  Con- 
gress would  have  a  veto  over  it  under  the 
Nelson  amendment. 

So,  the  public  is  being  told  exactly  what 
the  situation  is  as  of  this  moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  view,  what  po- 
litical role,  if  any,  should  a  Secretary  of  State 
play  in  a  Presidential  election? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Secretary  of 
State  should  play  no  political  role  in  a  Presi- 
dential election.  I  intend  to  stay  out  of  the 
election  completely.  I  consider  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  to  reflect  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. I  am  asking  for  support  for  it  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  and  I  will  conduct  myself  in  a 
nonpartisan  way. 

U.N.  Resolution  on  Zionism  and  Racism 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly this  afternoon  may  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion under  which  Zionism  is  considered  to 
be  a  form  of  racism.  If  that  resolution  is 
passed,  what  would  your  assessment  of  its 
significance  be? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  President,  my- 
self, and — I  have  the  impression — our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  have  ex- 
pressed our  views  on  this  subject.  We  think 
that  this  is  an  example  of  the  bloc  voting,  of 
the  one-way  morality,  that  has  weakened 
the  public  support  in  the  United  States  for 
the  United  Nations.  We  consider  it  an  inap- 


propriate resolution.  We  are  opposing  it.  And 
it  cannot  help  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  toward  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  clear  up  the 
reports  of  a  distortion  in — that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  on  Soviet  strength  and  of 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  arms  control 
agreement?  You  have  alluded  a  couple  of 
times  to  differences. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment between  the  State  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  about  estimates  with 
respect  to  Soviet  strength.  All  of  those  are 
developed  on  an  interagency  basis,  and  a 
common  position  exists  with  all  of  them. 

With  respect  to  compliance  issues,  the 
only  minor  difference  that  existed  months 
ago  was  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  brought  to  the  Soviet  attention.  That  has 
been  resolved  for  nearly  a  year.  There  has 
been  a  united  position  in  which  the  compli- 
ance issues  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  Many  of  the  issues 
have  been  resolved.  Some  of  the  issues  still 
remain  to  be  resolved,  but  they  do  not  exist 
between  the  State  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments; they  exist  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  changes 
in  the  U.S.  relations  with  post-Franco  Spain, 
and  will  you  push  harder  for  Spain's  admis- 
sion into  NATO? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  it  de- 
pends on  the  evolution  of  post-Franco 
Spain,  and  I  want  to  point  out  we  are  not 
in  the  period  of  post-Franco  Spain.  So  it 
depends  on  the  evolution  of  Spanish  policy. 
But  the  United  States  has  believed  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  West  for 
Spain,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  more  closely 
linked  to  Western  Europe  and  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  And  we  hope 
that  the  evolution  in  Spain  will  be  such  as  to 
make  that  easier. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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President  Ford  Interviewed 
on  "Meet  the  Press" 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  President  Ford  on  the  NBC  television 
and  radio  program  "Meet  the  Press"  on 
November  9.1 

.  .  •  •  • 

Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  "Meet  the  Press" 
moderator:  Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  SALT  Two 
seems  to  have  been  stalled.  What  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  is  that  there  is  a  sharp  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  considerable  confusion 
in  this  country  about  the  meaning  of  de- 
tente ivith  the  Soviet  Union.  Will  you  give 
us  your  definition  of  detente,  tell  us  what  it 
means  to  you  and  what  it  should  mean  to 
the  American  people? 

President  Ford:  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the 
best  word  but  that  is  the  word  that  is 
being  used.  Detente  means  to  me  that  two 
superpowers  who  are  strong  militarily  and 
economically,  who  represent  differing  politi- 
cal and  governmental  views,  instead  of  con- 
fronting one  another  can  consult  one  another 
on  a  wide  variety  of  areas  of  potential  dis- 
pute, whether  it  is  trade,  whether  it  is  mili- 
tary potential  conflict,  whether  it  is  a  number 
of  other  things. 

Now,  detente  is  not  always  going  to  mean 
that  we  solve  every  problem,  because  some 
of  them  are  very  complex  and  very  contro- 
versial. It  does  mean  it  is  a  mechanism  for 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  so  that  instead  of 
glaring  at  one  another  and  opening  the  po- 
tential of  conflict,  you  can  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss differences  of  opinion  and  hope  to  ac- 
complish a  relaxation  and  progress  without 
military  conflict. 

George  F.  Will,  National  Review:  Mr. 
President,  the  Vladivostok  agreement  limits 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  each 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Nov.  17,  1975. 


to  2,400  strategic  vehicles.  That  includes 
missiles  and  bombers.  Studies  done  within 
our  Government  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  "Backfire"  bombers  are  capable  of 
taking  off  from  Soviet  bases  and  bombing 
U.S.  cities.  Is  it  your  firm  position  that  each 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber  should  be  counted 
against  that  Soviet  total  of  2,^00? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  believe  I  should 
discuss  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
in  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Backfire  is  a  weapons  system  that  has  a 
potential,  although  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  its  primary  mis- 
sion is  one  of  intercontinental  bombing.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  decision  among  several 
others  and  I  don't  believe  that  with  the  im- 
portance of  those  negotiations  that  I  should 
make  a  categorical  statement  on  this  pro- 
gram as  to  how  we  might  handle  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Backfire. 

Mr.  Will:  Is  it  a  fair  inference,  from  the 
fact  that  you  won't  take  a  firm  position  on 
that,  that  that  is  a  position  we  are  willing  to 
negotiate  away? 

President  Ford:  There  are  a  number  of 
other  issues  of  equal  importance  where  there 
might  be  some  trade-off — I  am  not  saying 
there  will  be — but  there  are  some  very  com- 
plicated problems  and  the  Backfire  is  one  of 
them.  But  for  me  to  make  a  decision  here 
and  to  make  an  announcement  on  this  pro- 
gram, I  think,  would  not  be  the  proper  way 
for  a  President  to  handle  these  very  sensi- 
tive negotiations. 

David  S.  Broder,  Washington  Post:  Just 
to  follow  on  that,  Mr.  President,  is  SALT 
negotiations  in  a  state  that  you  have  had  to 
give  up  your  hope  of  having  a  summit  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Brezhnev  this  year? 

President  Ford:  There  is  far  less  likeli- 
hood that  we  will  have  a  summit  meeting 
this  year.  We  are  continuously  negotiating 
here  and  with  the  group  of  technicians,  but 
the  timetable  doesn't  look  encouraging  for 
1975.  I  don't  think  that  is  necessarily  bad. 
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Under  no  circumstances  do  I  feel  under 
pressure  to  get  an  agreement  at  a  date 
certain.  I  want  a  good  agreement  rather 
than  to  be  pressured  into  having  an  agree- 
ment by  a  precise  date,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  making  headway  slowly — very 
complex,  very  complicated  problems — and 
Mr.  Will  brought  up  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult ones. 

We  have  to  work  at  it  because  a  SALT 
Two  agreement  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
at  large,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  pres- 
sured to  get  a  bad  agreement  by  a  date  cer- 
tain. 


Experimental  "Town  Meeting" 
Program  Announced  by  Department 

Press   release   563  dated   November   12 

The  Department  of  State  and  organiza- 
tions in  five  American  cities  have  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  an  experimental  effort  to 
strengthen  communication  between  the  priv- 
ate citizen  and  the  public  official  about 
American  foreign  policy.  The  program  was 
announced  on  November  12  at  Pittsburgh  by 
Secretary  Kissinger. 

The  Department  has  selected  four  issues 
central  to  the  future  of  the  country's  for- 
eign policy.  Principal  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions in  each  city  have  undertaken  to  involve 
representative  local  groups  in  each  commu- 
nity— women,  labor,  business,  farm  organi- 
zations, consumer  groups,  minorities,  and 
others — in  consideration  of  the  issues.  Senior 
officials  of  the  Department  will  spend  a  day 
in  each  city  participating  in  discussions  of 
local  views  on  the  issues  in  a  "town  meeting" 
setting. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  directed  that  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  sessions  be  pre- 
pared for  him  and  other  senior  officials  in 
the   Department. 

The  cities,  sponsors,  and  meeting  dates 
are: 


Pittsburgh;    World    Affairs    Council    of    Pittsburgh; 

February  18,  1976. 
Portland;  World  Affairs  Council  of  Oregon;  April  7, 

1976. 
San   Francisco;   World   Affairs   Council   of   Northern 

California;  April  9,  1976. 
Minneapolis;  Minnesota  World  Affairs  Center;  April 

29,  1976. 
Milwaukee;  Institute  of  World  Affairs;  April  30,  1976. 

The  issues  on  which  the  Department  has 
indicated  it  wishes  to  have  expressions  of 
local  public  views  are: 

— The  future  of  East-West  relations,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

—The  United  States  and  the  Third  World, 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  country  reacts 
to  the  interests,  needs,  and  demands  of  the 
developing  world. 

— The  role  of  values  in  American  foreign 
policy,  a  subject  of  inconclusive  but  im- 
portant continuing  discussion  throughout  the 
country's  history. 

— The  interests  which  Americans  would 
like  their  foreign  policy  to  pursue  abroad; 
economic,  political,  strategic,  ideological. 
What  do  Americans  want  their  diplomacy  to 
achieve. 

To  assist  in  stimulating  and  structuring 
consideration  of  these  issues,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  of  New  York  City  is  in- 
dependently preparing  discussion  kits  for  use 
in  participating  communities. 


Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act 
Signed  Into  Law 

Statement  by  President  Ford  1 

Almost  a  year  ago,  I  had  the  great  honor 
and  pleasure  to  be  the  first  American  Presi- 
dent in  office  to  visit  Japan.  My  trip  con- 
vinced me  more  than  ever  that  we  Americans 


'Issued  on  Oct.  21  (text  from  White  House  press 
release).  As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  824)  is  Public  Law 
94-118,  approved  Oct.  20. 
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can  learn  much  from  Japan's  culture  which 
will  enrich  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

One  week  ago  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Japan  completed  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  the  first  such  visit  in  history. 

This  exchange  of  state  visits  not  only 
symbolizes  the  importance  of  our  relations 
but  also  the  value  of  the  exchange  of  peo- 
ple and  ideas  between  the  two  countries. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Government  of 
Japan  established  a  Foundation  to  expand 
understanding  of  Japan  among  universities 
and  other  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Through  the 
Foundation,  the  Government  of  Japan  made 
a  generous  gift  to  10  American  universities 
to  strengthen  the  study  of  Japanese  history 
and  culture.  And  this  year,  the  Government 
of  Japan  announced  the  gift  of  an  experi- 
mental theater  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  as  a  Bicentennial  pres- 
ent to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now  it  is  our  turn.  The  people  of  America 
genuinely  desire  to  build  closer  relations  with 
the  people  of  Japan.  This  requires  that  we 
understand  each  other's  arts,  society,  and 
history  more  widely  and  more  deeply. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  sign  into  law  an  act 
which  will  effectively  further  this  important 
goal.  Through  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  Senator  Jacob  Javits  and  Congressman 
Wayne  Hays  and  many  others  in  both 
Houses,  the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Act  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  act  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commission 
to  administer  a  program  of  expanded  schol- 
arly, cultural,  and  artistic  ventures  between 
our  two  countries.  The  Commission  will  be 
composed  of  the  12  members  of  the  United 
States  Panel  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
United  States-Japan  Cultural  and  Educa- 
tional Cooperation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Chair- 


man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  two  members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Because  of  the  constitutional  provision 
against  Members  of  the  Congress  serving  in 
any  other  office  of  the  United  States,  the 
congressional  members  of  the  Commission 
will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  as  non- 
voting members. 

I  am  confident  that  the  support  made 
available  under  the  act  for  expanded  cul- 
tural relations  will  contribute  importantly 
to  the  strengthening  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Japan. 


U.S.  Consulate  General  in  Angola 
Closed  Temporarily 

Department  Announcement 1 

The  Department  of  State  has  temporar- 
ily closed  the  Consulate  General  in  Luanda, 
Angola.  This  action  was  taken  due  to  the 
uncertain  political  situation  and  the  general 
deterioration  of  the  security  situation  in  and 
around  Luanda.  The  entire  staff  departed  on 
November  3  aboard  the  last  scheduled  Un- 
chartered refugee  relief  flight  to  Lisbon. 

American  citizens  in  Angola  earlier  had 
been  advised  to  leave  the  country,  and  we 
estimate  not  more  than  20  remain  in  Luanda. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  20  American  oil 
workers  in  Cabinda  and  a  few  missionaries 
in  central  and  southern  Angola  who  elected 
not  to  depart. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Nov.  4  by  Robert 
S.  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Press  Relations. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Denounces  U.N.  Resolution  Equating  Zionism  With  Racism 


Following  are  statements  made  in  Com- 
mittee III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural) of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
October  3  and  October  17  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Leonard  Garment,  who  is  counselor 
to  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  a  statement  made 
in  plenary  on  November  10  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  October  17  and  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  November  10. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GARMENT,  COMMITTEE  III, 
OCTOBER  3 

USUN    press    release    107    dated    October    3 

At  ECOSOC,  my  government  participated 
in  the  elaboration  of  draft  resolution  A  on 
the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism 
and  Racial  Discrimination.1  We  gave  our 
support  to  the  adoption  of  that  resolution 
and  looked  forward  to  being  able  to  support 
its  adoption  by  the  Third  Committee. 

In  our  history  my  country  has  known  the 
evils  of  racial  discrimination;  but  more  im- 
portant, my  government  worked  with  the 
firmest  resolve  to  eliminate  this  injustice. 
We  have  designed  and  implemented  concrete 


1  Resolution  1938  A  (LXVIII),  adopted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  on  May  28,  recommended 
to  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  for  the  Decade  for  Action 
to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination;  ECO- 
SOC Resolution  1938  B  recommended  a  draft  resolu- 
tion on  the  world  conference  for  action  to  combat 
racism  and  racial  discrimination. 


and  active  programs,  and  we  have  achieved 
a  significant  measure  of  progress  in  reduc- 
ing racial  discrimination  in  our  society. 

We  believe  that  this  experience  and  com- 
mitment put  us  in  a  unique  position  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  the  Decade.  To  this  end  we 
have  supported  international  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  Decade's  program,  and  we  want  to 
be  in  a  position  to  continue  to  do  so. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  suggested  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lution on  the  Decade  for  Action  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination  in  A/C. 
3/L.2157  that  would  declare  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  "considers  zionism  as  a  form 
of  racial  discrimination  to  be  included  in  the 
Program  for  the  Decade."  The  content  of 
these  amendments  is  not  only  unjust  but 
ominous.  It  is  ominous  because  it  treats  the 
word  "racism"  as  if  it  were  not  the  name  of 
a  very  real  and  concrete  set  of  injustices, 
but  merely  an  epithet  to  be  flung  at  who- 
ever happens  to  be  one's  adversary.  It  turns 
an  idea  with  a  vivid  and  obnoxious  meaning 
into  nothing  more  than  an  ideological  tool; 
it  deprives  us  of  our  ability  to  see  reality 
together  and  to  deal  with  it  together.  And 
that,  for  an  organization  so  dedicated  to 
and  so  dependent  upon  the  possibilities  of 
reason  and  persuasion,  can  be  nothing  short 
of  a  tragedy. 

It  would  seem  to  our  delegation  that  such 
amendments  can  only  serve  to  exacerbate 
group  hostility  and  increase  the  tensions  and 
passions  which  have  for  so  long  prevented 
the  achievement  of  peace  in  so  many 
troubled  areas  of  our  globe.  They  are,  in  our 
view,    entirely   incompatible   with    the   pur- 
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pose  of  the  Decade   for  Action  which   the 
General  Assembly  has  proclaimed. 

However  one  views  the  particular  issues 
in  the  Middle  East  conflict,  to  equate  Zion- 
ism with  racism  is  to  distort  completely  the 
history  of  that  movement,  born  of  the  cen- 
turies of  oppression  suffered  by  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  Western  world  and  designed 
to  liberate  an  oppressed  people  by  returning 
them  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  no  service  to  the  great  goals  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  commissions,  com- 
mittees, and  agencies  to  ignore  and  to  dis- 
tort history  in  this  fashion.  The  tragedy  in 
the  Middle  East  today  stems  from  our  fail- 
ure, thus  far,  to  find  ways  of  protecting  and 
accommodating  the  rights  of  all  the  groups 
in  the  area — those  of  the  Jews  and  those 
of  the  Arabs,  both  with  a  long,  proud  his- 
tory in  the  region. 

Accordingly,  if  put  to  a  vote,  my  delega- 
tion will  vote  "no"  on  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  A/C.3/L.2157.  The  adoption  of  any 
of  those  amendments  will  cause  the  United 
States  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the  entire 
resolution. 

I  would  like  to  state  on  behalf  of  my  dele- 
gation that  the  tendency  to  jeopardize  reso- 
lutions of  primary  importance  which  enjoy 
the  strong  support  of  all  delegations  by  sub- 
mitting amendments  that  can  only  sow  dis- 
cord in  our  committee  is  destructive  of  our 
capacity  to  further  the  objectives  of  this 
organization  and  promote  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
accord  reached  at  the  seventh  special  session 
was  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  work  of  the 
30th  General  Assembly.  A  significant  start 
was  made  there  on  the  framework  and  first 
steps  toward  accommodating  complex  eco- 
nomic differences  with  common  human 
needs.  In  part  that  success  resulted  from  the 
respect  paid  to  language. 

The  agenda  of  this  committee  is  filled 
with  history  and  passion.  It  is  an  easy  in- 
dulgence for  individuals  to  use  words  which 
distort  and  divide,  which  inflict  wounds  and 
draw  attention.  It  is  our  collective  responsi- 


bility to  use  language  enlightened  by  his- 
tory, to  use  it  precisely,  to  use  it  carefully — 
mindful  of  our  differences  but  determined  to 
overcome,  not  enlarge,  them. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GARMENT,  COMMITTEE  III, 
OCTOBER  17 

USUN   press  release   118  dated  October   17 

My  delegation  has  read  the  new  proposal 
before  us.2  It  is  unusually  straightforward. 
It  asks  to  determine  "that  zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism  and  racial  discrimination." 

As  simple  as  this  language  is,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  what  may  not  be  fully  under- 
stood is  that  this  resolution  asks  us  to  com- 
mit one  of  the  most  grievous  errors  in  the 
30-year  life  of  this  organization. 

This  committee  is  preparing  itself,  with 
deliberation  and  foreknowledge,  to  perform 
a  supreme  act  of  deceit,  to  make  a  massive 
attack  on  the  moral  realities  of  the  world. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  program  to  eliminate 
racism,  the  United  Nations  is  at  the  point 
of  officially  endorsing  anti-Semitism,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  virulent  forms  of  racism 
known  to  human  history.  This  draft  ex- 
plicitly encourages  the  racism  known  as 
anti-Semitism  even  as  it  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  its  words  will  lead  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  racism. 

I  choose  my  words  carefully  when  I  say 
that  this  is  an  obscene  act.  The  United 
States  protests  this  act.  But  protest  alone  is 
not  enough.  In  fairness  to  ourselves  we  must 
also  issue  a  warning.  This  resolution  places 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  jeopardy. 

The  language  of  this  resolution  distorts 
and  perverts.  It  changes  words  with  precise 
meanings  into  purveyors  of  confusion.  It  de- 
stroys the  moral  force  of  the  concept  of 
racism,  making  it  nothing  more  than  an 
epithet  to  be  flung  arbitrarily  at  one's  adver- 
sary. It  blinds  us  to  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  and  deprives  us  of  the  clarity 


2  The  amendments  contained  in  A/C.3/L.2157  were 
withdrawn  on  Oct.  15,  and  a  new  draft  resolution 
(A/C.3/L.2159)  was  introduced  on  Oct.  16. 
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President  Ford   Deplores  U.N.  Vote 
Characterizing  Zionism  as  Racism 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President  Ford 
issued  on  October  24. 

White  House   press   release  dated   October   24 

It  has  been  a  general  principle  of  the  United 
States  to  take  grave  exception  to  any  action 
that  weakens  the  United  Nations  as  an  effective 
forum  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

We  deplore  in  the  strongest  terms  the  recent 
vote  in  the  Social  Committee  characterizing 
Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism.  Such  action  under- 
mines the  principles  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  is  based. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  have  expressed  well  and  force- 
fully the  views  of  this  Administration  and  the 
American  people  on  this  issue. 


of  vision  we  desperately  need  to  understand 
and  resolve  the  differences  among  us.  And 
we  are  here  to  overcome  our  differences,  not 
to  deepen  them. 

Zionism  is  a  movement  which  has  as  its 
contemporary  thrust  the  preservation  of  the 
small  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people  that  sur- 
vived the  horrors  of  a  racial  holocaust.  By 
equating  Zionism  with  racism,  this  resolu- 
tion discredits  the  good  faith  of  our  joint 
efforts  to  fight  actual  racism.  It  discredits 
these  efforts  morally,  and  it  cripples  them 
politically. 

The  language  of  this  resolution  has  al- 
ready disrupted  our  efforts  here  to  work  to- 
gether on  the  elimination  of  racism,  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Encouraging  anti- 
Semitism  and  group  hostility,  its  adoption 
would  bring  to  an  end  our  ability  to  co- 
operate on  eliminating  racism  and  racial 
discrimination  as  part  of  the  official  work 
of  the  Decade. 

Once  again  our  failure  to  reason  together 
has  encouraged  some  delegations  to  exploit 
our  collective  shortcomings  and  individual 
vulnerabilities  and  impede  our  attempts  to 
further  the  protection  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 


The  United  Nations,  throughout  its  30- 
year  history,  has  not  lived  by  the  force  of 
majorities;  it  has  not  lived  by  the  force  of 
arms.  It  has  lived  only— I  repeat,  only— be- 
cause it  has  been  thought  that  the  nations 
of  the  world,  assembled  together,  would  give 
voice  to  the  most  decent  and  humane  in- 
stincts of  mankind.  From  this  thought  has 
come  the  moral  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  from  this  thought  its  influence 
upon  human  affairs. 

Actions  like  this  do  not  go  unnoticed.  They 
do  not  succeed  without  consequences,  many 
of  which,  while  only  imperfectly  perceived 
at  the  time,  soon  become  an  ineradicable 
part  of  a  new  and  regrettable  reality. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake:  At  risk  today  is 
the  moral  authority  which  is  the  U.N.'s  only 
ultimate  claim  for  the  support  of  our  peo- 
ples. This  risk  is  as  reckless  as  it  is  un- 
necessary. But  it  is  still  avoidable. 

Accordingly  the  United  States  will  sup- 
port resolutions  A  and  B.  We  support,  with- 
out reservation,  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  combat  racism  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation. We  have  taken  part  in  these  vitally 
important  activities  in  the  past  and  want 
to  be  able  to  do  so  without  obstruction  in 
the  future.  We  will  vote  against  the  third 
resolution.  We  call  upon  other  delegations 
to  do  likewise.3 

On  its  adoption  the  third  resolution  be- 
comes inseparably  linked  to  the  first  two. 
Therefore,  if  all  three  are  sent  to  plenary 
the  United  States  will  vote  against  all  three 
at  that  time. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN, 
PLENARY,  NOVEMBER  10 

USUN   press   release   141   dated   November   10 

The  United  States  rises  to  declare  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  before  the  world,  that  it  does  not 


3The  committee  on  Oct.  17  adopted  draft  resolu- 
tion A,  as  amended,  and  draft  resolution  B  by  votes 
of  126  (U.S.)  to  1,  with  2  abstentions.  Draft  resolu- 
tion A/C.3/2159  was  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
70  to  29  (U.S.),  with  27  abstentions. 
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acknowledge,   it   will   not   abide   by,    it   will 
never  acquiesce  in,  this  infamous  act. 

Not  three  weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural  Committee  pleaded  in  measured  and 
fully  considered  terms  for  the  United  Na- 
tions not  to  do  this  thing.  It  was,  he  said, 
"obscene."  It  is  something  more  today,  for 
the  furtiveness  with  which  this  obscenity 
first  appeared  among  us  has  been  replaced 
by  a  shameless  openness. 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  contemplate 
the  harm  this  act  will  have  done  the  United 
Nations.  Historians  will  do  that  for  us,  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  only  to  note 
one  foreboding  fact.  A  great  evil  has  been 
loosed  upon  the  world.  The  abomination  of 
anti-Semitism— as  this  year's  Nobel  peace 
laureate,  Andrei  Sakharov,  observed  in  Mos- 
cow just  a  few  days  ago — the  abomination 
of  anti-Semitism  has  been  given  the  appear- 
ance of  international  sanction.  The  General 
Assembly  today  grants  symbolic  amnesty — 
and  more— to  the  murderers  of  the  6  mil- 
lion European  Jews.  Evil  enough  in  itself, 
but  more  ominous  by  far  is  the  realization 
that  now  presses  upon  us— the  realization 
that  if  there  were  no  General  Assembly,  this 
could  never  have  happened. 

As  this  day  will  live  in  infamy,  it  be- 
hooves those  who  sought  to  avert  it  to  de- 
clare their  thoughts  so  that  historians  will 
know  that  we  fought  here,  that  we  were 
not  small  in  number— not  this  time — and 
that  while  we  lost,  we  fought  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  indeed  would  be  lost. 

Nor  should  any  historian  of  the  event,  nor 
yet  any  who  have  participated  in  it,  suppose 
that  we  have  fought  only  as  governments, 
as  chancelleries,  and  on  an  issue  well  re- 
moved from  the  concerns  of  our  respective 
peoples.  Others  will  speak  for  their  nations; 
I  will  speak  for  mine. 

In  all  our  postwar  history  there  has  not 
been  another  issue  which  has  brought  forth 
such  unanimity  of  American  opinion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
from  the  first  been  explicit:  This  must  not 
happen.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  measure   unanimously  adopted  in   the 


Senate  and  sponsored  by  436  of  437  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House,  declared  its  utter 
opposition. 

Following  only  American  Jews  themselves, 
the  American  trade  union  movement  was 
first  to  the  fore  in  denouncing  this  infamous 
undertaking.  Next,  one  after  another,  the 
great  private  institutions  of  American  life 
pronounced  anathema  on  this  evil  thing 
— and  most  particularly,  the  Christian 
churches  have  done  so.  Reminded  that  the 
United  Nations  was  born  in  the  struggle 
against  just  such  abominations  as  we  are 
committing  today— the  wartime  alliance  of 
the  United  Nations  dates  from  1942 — the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
appealed  directly  to  each  of  the  141  other 
delegations  in  New  York  not  to  do  this  un- 
speakable thing. 

The  proposition  to  be  sanctioned  by  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  is  that  "zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism  and  racial  discrimination."  Now, 
this  is  a  lie.  But  as  it  is  a  lie  which  the 
United  Nations  has  now  declared  to  be  a 
truth,  the  actual  truth  must  be  restated. 


Term  "Racism"  Not  Defined  by  United  Nations 

The  very  first  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  United  Nations  has  declared  Zionism  to 
be  racism— without  ever  having  defined 
racism.  "Sentence  first — verdict  after- 
wards," as  the  Queen  of  Hearts  said.  But 
this  is  not  Wonderland,  but  a  real  world, 
where  there  are  real  consequences  to  folly 
and  to  venality. 

Just  on  Friday,  the  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Luxem- 
bourg, warned  not  only  of  the  trouble  which 
would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution but  of  its  essential  irresponsibility — 
for,  he  noted,  members  have  wholly  different 
ideas  as  to  what  they  are  condemning.  "It 
seems  to  me,"  he  said,  and  to  his  lasting 
honor  he  said  it  when  there  was  still  time, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  before  a  body  like  this 
takes    a    decision    they    should    agree    very 
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clearly  on  what  they  are  approving  or  con- 
demning, and  it  takes  more  time." 

Lest  I  be  unclear,  the  United  Nations  has 
in  fact  on  several  occasions  denned  "racial 
discrimination."  The  definitions  have  been 
loose,  but  recognizable.  It  is  "racism,"  in- 
comparably the  more  serious  charge— racial 
discrimination  is  a  practice ;  racism  is  a  doc- 
trine— which  has  never  been  defined.  Indeed, 
the  term  has  only  recently  appeared  in  U.N. 
General  Assembly  documents. 

The  one  occasion  on  which  we  know  its 
meaning  to  have  been  discussed  was  the 
1644th  meeting  of  the  Third  Committee  on 
December  16,  1968,  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
status  of  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. 

On  that  occasion— to  give  some  feeling  for 
the  intellectual  precision  with  which  the 
matter  was  being  treated— the  question 
arose  as  to  what  should  be  the  relative  posi- 
tioning of  the  terms  "racism"  and  "nazism" 
in  a  number  of  the  preambular  paragraphs. 
The  distinguished  delegate  from  Tunisia 
argued  that  "racism"  should  go  first  because 
nazism  was  merely  a  form  of  racism.  Not  so, 
said  the  no  less  distinguished  delegate  from 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  For, 
he  explained,  nazism  contained  the  main 
elements  of  racism  within  its  ambit  and 
should  be  mentioned  first.  This  is  to  say  that 
racism  was  merely  a  form  of  nazism. 

The  discussion  wound  to  its  weary  and  in- 
conclusive end,  and  we  are  left  with  nothing 
to  guide  us,  for  even  this  one  discussion  of 
"racism"  confined  itself  to  word  orders  in 
preambular  paragraphs  and  did  not  at  all 
touch  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  such. 
Still,  one  cannot  but  ponder  the  situation 
we  have  made  for  ourselves  in  the  context  of 
the  Soviet  statement  on  that  not  so  distant 
occasion.  If,  as  the  distinguished  delegate 
declared,  racism  is  a  form  of  nazism,  and  if, 
as  this  resolution  declares,  Zionism  is  a  form 
of  racism,  then  we  have  step  by  step  taken 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  proclaiming— the 
United  Nations  is  solemnly  proclaiming— 
that  Zionism  is  a  form  of  nazism. 


What  we  have  here  is  a  lie— a  political  lie 
of  a  variety  well  known  to  the  20th  century 
and  scarcely  exceeded  in  all  that  annal  of 
untruth  and  outrage.  The  lie  is  that  Zionism 
is  a  form  of  racism.  The  overwhelmingly 
clear  truth  is  that  it  is  not. 

Racism  Alien  to  Zionist  Movement 

The  word  "racism"  is  a  creation  of  the 
English  language,  and  relatively  new  to  it. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  to  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  term  de- 
rives from  relatively  new  doctrines— all  of 
them  discredited— concerning  the  human 
population  of  the  world,  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  significant  biological  differences 
among  clearly  identifiable  groups  and  that 
these  differences  establish,  in  effect,  differ- 
ent levels  of  humanity.  Racism,  as  defined 
by  Webster's  Third  New  International  Dic- 
tionary, is  "the  assumption  that  .  .  .  traits 
and  capacities  are  determined  by  biological 
race  and  that  races  differ  decisively  from 
one  another."  It  further  involves  "a  belief 
in  the  inherent  superiority  of  a  particular 
race  and  its  right  to  domination  over 
others." 

This  meaning  is  clear.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  this  assumption,  this  belief,  has  always 
been  altogether  alien  to  the  political  and 
religious  movement  known  as  Zionism.  As 
a  strictly  political  movement,  Zionism  was 
established  only  in  1897,  although  there  is  a 
clearly  legitimate  sense  in  which  its  origins 
are  indeed  ancient.  For  example,  many 
branches  of  Christianity  have  always  held 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  biblical 
prophets,  Israel  would  be  reborn  one  day. 
But  the  modern  Zionist  movement  arose  in 
Europe  in  the  context  of  a  general  upsurge 
of  national  consciousness  and  aspiration  that 
overtook  most  other  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  after  1848  and  that  in  time 
spread  to  all  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

It  was,  to  those  persons  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  a  Jewish  form  of  what  today  is 
called  a  national  liberation  movement.  Prob- 
ably a  majority  of  those  persons  who  be- 
came active  Zionists  and  sought  to  emigrate 
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to  Palestine  were  born  within  the  confines  of 
Czarist  Russia,  and  it  was  only  natural  for 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  to 
deplore,  as  he  did  in  1948,  in  the  299th 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  the  act  by 
Israel's  neighbors  of  "sending  their  troops 
into  Palestine  and  carrying  out  military 
operations  aimed" — in  Mr.  Gromyko's  words 
-"at  the  suppression  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement  in  Palestine." 

Now,  it  was  the  singular  nature — if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  the  unique  nature — of 
this  national  liberation  movement  that,  in 
contrast  with  the  movements  that  preceded 
it,  those  of  that  time,  and  those  that  have 
come  since,  it  defined  its  members  in  terms 
not  of  birth,  but  of  belief. 

That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  a  movement  of 
the  Irish  to  free  Ireland  or  of  the  Polish  to 
free  Poland,  not  a  movement  of  Algerians 
to  free  Algeria  nor  of  Indians  to  free  India. 
It  was  not  a  movement  of  persons  connected 
by  historic  membership  in  a  genetic  pool  of 
the  kind  that  enables  us  to  speak  loosely  but 
not  meaninglessly,  say,  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, nor  yet  of  diverse  groups  occupying  the 
same  territory  which  enables  us  to  speak  of 
the  American  people  with  no  greater  indig- 
nity to  truth. 

To  the  contrary,  Zionists  defined  them- 
selves merely  as  Jews  and  declared  to  be 
Jewish  anyone  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  or 
— and  this  is  the  absolutely  crucial  fact- 
anyone  who  converted  to  Judaism.  Which  is 
to  say,  in  the  terms  of  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination,  adopted  by  the 
20th  General  Assembly,  anyone — regardless 
of  "race,  colour,  descent,  or  national  or  eth- 
nic origin." 

The  State  of  Israel,  which  in  time  was  the 
creation  of  the  Zionist  movement,  has  been 
extraordinary  in  nothing  so  much  as  the 
range  of  "racial  stocks"  from  which  it  has 
drawn  its  citizenry.  There  are  black  Jews, 
brown  Jews,  white  Jews,  Jews  from  the 
Orient,  and  Jews  from  the  West.  Most  such 
persons  could  be  said  to  have  been  "born" 
Jews,  just  as  most  Presbyterians  and  most 
Hindus  are  "born"  to  their  faith;  but  there 


are  many  Jews  who  are  converts.  With  a 
consistency  in  the  matter  which  surely  at- 
tests to  the  importance  of  this  issue  to  that 
religious  and  political  culture,  Israeli  courts 
have  held  that  a  Jew  who  converts  to  an- 
other religion  is  no  longer  a  Jew. 

In  the  meantime  the  population  of  Israel 
also  includes  large  numbers  of  non-Jews, 
among  them  Arabs  of  both  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  religions  and  Christians  of  other 
national  origins.  Many  of  these  persons  are 
citizens  of  Israel,  and  those  who  are  not  can 
become  citizens  by  legal  procedures  very 
much  like  those  which  obtain  in  a  typical 
nation  of  Western  Europe. 

Now,  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  here  making  one  point,  and  one  point 
only,  which  is  that  whatever  else  Zionism 
may  be,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  "a  form  of 
racism."  In  logic,  the  State  of  Israel  could 
be,  or  could  become,  many  things — theoreti- 
cally including  many  things  undesirable — 
but  it  could  not  be  and  could  not  become 
racist  unless  it  ceased  to  be  Zionist. 

Dangers  to  Cause  of  Human  Rights 

Indeed,  the  idea  that  Jews  are  a  "race" 
was  invented  not  by  Jews,  but  by  those  who 
hated  Jews.  The  idea  of  Jews  as  a  race  was 
invented  by  19th-century  anti-Semites  such  as 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  and  Edouard 
Drumont,  who  saw  that  in  an  increasingly 
secular  age,  which  is  to  say  an  age  which 
made  for  fewer  distinctions  between  people, 
the  old  religious  grounds  for  anti-Semitism 
were  losing  force.  New  justifications  were 
needed  for  excluding  and  persecuting  Jews, 
and  so  the  new  idea  of  Jews  as  a  race,  rather 
than  as  a  religion,  was  born.  It  was  a  con- 
temptible idea  at  the  beginning,  and  no 
civilized  person  would  be  associated  with  it. 
To  think  that  it  is  an  idea  now  endorsed  by 
the  United  Nations  is  to  reflect  on  what 
civilization  has  come  to. 

It  is  precisely  a  concern  for  civilization, 
for  civilized  values  that  are  or  should  be 
precious  to  all  mankind,  that  arouses  us  at 
this  moment  to  such  special  passion.  What 
we  have  at  stake  here  is   not  merely  the 
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honor  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  State  of 
Israel — although  a  challenge  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  any  member  nation  ought  always 
to  arouse  the  vigilance  of  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  a  yet  more  impor- 
tant matter  is  at  issue,  which  is  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  whole  body  of  moral  and 
legal  precepts  which  we  know  as  human 
rights. 

The  terrible  lie  that  has  been  told  here 
today  will  have  terrible  consequences.  Not 
only  will  people  begin  to  say — indeed  they 
have  already  begun  to  say — that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  place  where  lies  are  told;  but 
far  more  serious,  grave,  and  perhaps  ir- 
reparable harm  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  itself. 

The  harm  will  arise  first  because  it  will 
strip  from  racism  the  precise  and  abhorrent 
meaning  that  it  still  precariously  holds  to- 
day. How  will  the  peoples  of  the  world  feel 
about  racism,  and  about  the  need  to  struggle 
against  it,  when  they  are  told  that  it  is  an 
idea  so  broad  as  to  include  the  Jewish  na- 
tional liberation  movement? 

As  this  lie  spreads,  it  will  do  harm  in  a 
second  way.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  owe  their  independence  in  no 
small  part  to  the  notion  of  human  rights,  as 
it  has  spread  from  the  domestic  sphere  to 
the  international  sphere  and  exercised  its 
influence  over  the  old  colonial  powers.  We 
are  now  coming  into  a  time  when  that  inde- 
pendence is  likely  to  be  threatened  again. 
There  will  be  new  forces,  some  of  them 
arising  now,  new  prophets  and  new  despots, 
who  will  justify  their  actions  with  the  help 
of  just  such  distortions  of  words  as  we  have 
sanctioned  here  today. 

Today  we  have  drained  the  word  "racism" 
of  its  meaning.  Tomorrow,  terms  like  "na- 
tional self-determination"  and  "national 
honor"  will  be  perverted  in  the  same  way  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  conquest  and  exploita- 
tion. And  when  these  claims  begin  to  be 
made — as  they  already  have  begun  to  be 
made — it  is  the  small  nations  of  the  world 
whose  integrity  will  suffer.  And  how  will 
the  small  nations  of  the  world  defend  them- 
selves,   on    what    grounds    will    others    be 


moved  to  defend  and  protect  them,  when  the 
language  of  human  rights,  the  only  lan- 
guage by  which  the  small  can  be  defended, 
is  no  longer  believed  and  no  longer  has  a 
power  of  its  own? 

There  is  this  danger,  and  then  a  final 
danger  that  is  the  most  serious  of  all — 
which  is  that  the  damage  we  now  do  to  the 
idea  of  human  rights  and  the  language  of 
human  rights  could  well  be  irreversible. 

The  idea  of  human  rights  as  we  know  it 
today  is  not  an  idea  which  has  always 
existed  in  human  affairs.  It  is  an  idea  which 
appeared  at  a  specific  time  in  the  world  and 
under  very  special  circumstances.  It  ap- 
peared when  European  philosophers  of  the 
17th  century  began  to  argue  that  man  was  a 
being  whose  existence  was  independent  from 
that  of  the  state,  that  he  need  join  a  politi- 
cal community  only  if  he  did  not  lose  by 
that  association  more  than  he  gained.  From 
this  Very  specific  political  philosophy 
stemmed  the  idea  of  political  rights,  of 
claims  that  the  individual  could  justly  make 
against  the  state;  it  was  because  the  indi- 
vidual was  seen  as  so  separate  from  the 
state  that  he  could  make  legitimate  demands 
upon  it. 

That  was  the  philosophy  from  which  the 
idea  of  domestic  and  international  rights 
sprang.  But  most  of  the  world  does  not  hold 
with  that  philosophy  now.  Most  of  the  world 
believes  in  newer  modes  of  political  thought, 
in  philosophies  that  do  not  accept  the  indi- 
vidual as  distinct  from  and  prior  to  the 
state,  in  philosophies  that  therefore  do  not 
provide  any  justification  for  the  idea  of 
human  rights,  and  philosophies  that  have  no 
words  by  which  to  explain  their  value.  If  we 
destroy  the  words  that  were  given  to  us  by 
past  centuries,  we  will  not  have  words  to 
replace  them,  for  philosophy  today  has  no 
such  words.  But  there  are  those  of  us  who 
have  not  forsaken  these  older  words,  still  so 
new  to  much  of  the  world.  Not  forsaken  them 
now,  not  here,  not  anywhere,  not  ever. 

The  United  States  of  America  declares 
that  it  does  not  acknowledge,  it  will  not 
abide  by,  it  will  never  acquiesce  in,  this  in- 
famous act. 
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TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ' 

Elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1904  (XVIII)  of  20  No- 
vember 1963,  proclaiming  the  United  Nations  Decla- 
ration on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  and  in  particular  its  affirmation  that 
"any  doctrine  of  racial  differentiation  or  superiority 
is  scientifically  false,  morally  condemnable  [and] 
socially  unjust  and  dangerous"  and  its  expression  of 
alarm  at  "the  manifestations  of  racial  discrimination 
still  in  evidence  in  some  areas  in  the  world,  some  of 
which  are  imposed  by  certain  Governments  by  means 
of  legislative,   administrative   or   other   measures", 

Recalling  also  that,  in  its  resolution  3151  G 
(XXVIII)  of  14  December  1973,  the  General  Assem- 
bly condemned,  inter  alia,  the  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween South  African  racism  and  zionism, 

Taking  note  of  the  Declaration  of  Mexico  on  the 
Equality  of  Women  and  their  Contribution  to  Devel- 
opment and  Peace,  1975  proclaimed  by  the  World 
Conference  of  the  International  Women's  Year,  held 
at  Mexico  City  from  19  June  to  2  July  1975,  which 
promulgated  the  principle  that  "international  co- 
operation and  peace  require  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional liberation  and  independence,  the  elimination  of 
colonialism  and  neo-colonialism,  foreign  occupation, 
zionism,  apartheid,  and  racial  discrimination  in  all 
its  forms  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  peoples  and  their  right  to  self-determination", 

Taking  note  also  of  resolution  77  (XII)  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  of  Heads  of  State  and  Government 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  at  its  twelfth 
ordinary  session,  held  in  Kampala  from  28  July  to 
1  August  1975,  which  considered  "that  the  racist 
regime  in  occupied  Palestine  and  racist  regimes  in 
Zimbabwe  and  South  Africa  have  a  common  imperial- 
ist origin,  forming  a  whole  and  having  the  same 
racist  structure  and  being  organically  linked  in  their 
policy  aimed  at  repression  of  the  dignity  and  integ- 
rity of  the  human  being", 

Taking  note  also  of  the  Political  Declaration  and 
Strategy  to  Strengthen  International  Peace  and 
Security  and  to  Intensify  Solidarity  and  Mutual  As- 
sistance among  Non-Aligned  Countries,  adopted  at 
the  Conference  of  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Non-Aligned  Countries,  held  in  Lima  from  25  to  30 


'A/RES/3379  (XXX)  (text  from  U.N.  doc.  A/ 
10320,  report  of  the  Third  Committee  on  agenda  item 
68,  Elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination); 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  Nov.  10  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  72  to  35  (U.S.),  with  32  abstentions.  On  the  same 
day  the  Assembly  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote  of  117 
to  19  (U.S.),  with  5  abstentions,  the  resolution  on 
implementation  of  the  program  for  the  Decade  for 
Action  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination 
(A/RES/3377  (XXX));  the  resolution  on  the  world 
conference  to  combat  racial  discrimination  (A/RES/ 
3378  (XXX))  was  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote  of  116 
to  18  (U.S.),  with  7  abstentions. 


August  1975,  which  most  severely  condemned  zionism 
as  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  security  and  called 
upon  all  countries  to  oppose  this  racist  and  imperial- 
ist ideology, 

Determines  that  zionism  is  a  form  of  racism  and 
racial  discrimination. 


United  States  Opposes  U.N.  Resolution 
Inviting  PLO  to  Geneva  Conference 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  plenary 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by 
U.S.  Representative  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  on 
November  7 . 

USUN   press   release   139    (corr.   1)    dated   November   7 

Our  discussion  comes  to  focus  again  this 
year  on  one  aspect  of  an  overall  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  which  is — especially  in 
human  terms — most  sensitive  and  demand- 
ing. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
mains determined  to  exert  its  fullest  efforts 
toward  a  peaceful  achievement  of  this  settle- 
ment, justly  and  durably  dealing  with  all 
issues  comprising  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 
Let  me  quote  what  Secretary  Kissinger  told 
the  General  Assembly  on  September  22: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States  did 
not  help  negotiate  this  agreement  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  process  of  peace,  but  to  give  it  new 
impetus. 

President  Ford  has  stated  that  we  will  not  accept 
stalemate  and  stagnation  in  the  Middle  East.  That 
was  true  before  the  Sinai  agreement  was  signed;  it 
remains  true  today.  The  objective  of  our  policy  is  not 
merely  to  create  another  temporary  truce,  but  to 
sustain  the  momentum  of  negotiations.  The  United 
States  is  determined  to  take  every  feasible  step  to 
help  promote  further  practical  progress  toward  final 
peace. 

We  recognize,  in  particular,  that  an  equi- 
table negotiated  solution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem  must  be  an  important  element  in 
such  a  settlement.  As  Secretary  Kissinger 
said  earlier  this  month,  there  will  be  no 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East  unless 
it  includes  arrangements  that  take  into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people.  No  one  can  disregard  the  Pales- 
tinians as  an  important  element  in  the  Middle 
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Eastern   equation  or  denigrate  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations. 

The  Palestinian  question  has  always  been 
broader  and  more  complex  than  the  issues  of 
humanitarian  relief  to  refugees,  crucial  as 
that  may  be  at  this  moment.  Its  aspects 
and  ramifications  have  multiplied  in  recent 
years.  No  one  can  ignore  this  reality  in  the 
context  of  our  current  and  future  peace  ef- 
forts in  the  Middle  East.  We  shall  not  do  so. 

Peacemaking  efforts  are  carried  out  within 
the  framework  established  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338.  This  frame- 
work has  been  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to 
the  Geneva  Conference,  has  facilitated  the 
notable  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  provides  for  the  further 
progress  for  which  we  are  now  striving.  We 
commend  the  effort  to  pursue  Palestinian 
interests  by  means  outlined  in  the  charter. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  our  support  for  this 
framework,  we  must  take  issue  with  the 
working  paper  proposing  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee.1 

Last  year,  as  you  are  all  aware,  the  United 
States  voted  against  Resolution  3236.  Our 
reason  was  our  reservation  about  the  efficacy 
of  meeting  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
Palestinians  through  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  rather  than  through  the  give- 
and-take  of  the  negotiating  process.  We  be- 
lieve also  that  the  exhortation  to  exercise 
any  Palestinian  rights  in  Palestine  creates 
a  serious  political  and  legal  problem.  Part 
of  the  geographic  entity  known  as  Palestine 
now  constitutes  the  territory  of  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus  a  claim 
to  exercise  rights  in  Palestine  appears  as  a 
claim  which,  at  least  in  part,  involves  in- 
ternal jurisdiction  of  a  member  state. 

Regarding  the  proposal  to  invite  the  PLO 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization]  to  Ge- 
neva, we  note  that  there  are  various  views 
among  the  present  parties  to  the  Geneva 
Conference.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  crux 


of  the  problem,  and  our  policy  is  that  any 
new  participation  at  Geneva  can  only  be  the 
result  of  careful  consideration,  negotiation, 
and  agreement  among  the  parties.  We  are 
prepared  to  participate  actively  in  such  nego- 
tiations. Our  own  views  on  the  obstacles  to 
recognition  of,  or  negotiation  with,  the  PLO 
are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

President  Ford  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  assist  the  parties  in  any 
way  it  can,  as  the  parties  desire,  to  achieve 
a  negotiated  settlement  within  the  frame- 
work established  by  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338.  We  are  ready  to  en- 
courage further  negotiations  between  Syria 
and  Israel.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  and  con- 
sult with  all  the  countries  involved  about 
the  substance  and  form  of  a  reconvened  Ge- 
neva Conference.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss 
how  best  to  assure  that  legitimate  Pales- 
tinian interests  are  brought  into  the  nego- 
tiating process.  We  are  ready  to  explore 
possibilities  on  one  or  several  tracks.  We  are 
determined  to  persevere. 

But  we  are  not  prepared  to  participate  in 
or  support  changes  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  painstakingly  negotiated  framework 
for  negotiations  established  by  the  Security 
Council  and  accepted  by  the  parties.2  Nor  are 
we  prepared  to  support  rights  for  one  group 
at  the  expense  of  rights  of  others.  We  are 
prepared,  however,  to  encourage  negotiation 
and  the  pursuit  by  peaceful  means  of  the 
settlement  we  all  desire. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  Palestinians  can  be  met,  and 
they  must  be  met  for  peace  to  prevail.  The 
United  States  stands  ready  in  that  spirit  to 
assist  as  best  it  can,  and  promote  as  it  must, 
true  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


1  The  Assembly  on  Nov.  10  adopted  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  93  to  18  (U.S.),  with  27  abstentions,  a  resolu- 
tion (A/RES/3376  (XXX))  establishing  a  Commit- 
tee on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the 
Palestinian  People. 


2  The  Assembly  on  Nov.  10  adopted  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  101  to  8  (U.S.),  with  25  abstentions,  a  reso- 
lution (A/RES/3375  (XXX))  calling  for  the  invita- 
tion of  the  PLO  "to  participate  in  all  efforts,  de- 
liberations and  conferences  on  the  Middle  East  which 
are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  parties  .  .  ."  and  request- 
ing the  Secretary  General  "to  inform  the  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  Peace  Conference  on  the  Middle  East  of  the 
present  resolution  and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
secure  the  invitation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  well  as  in  all  other  efforts  for  peace." 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Gives  Position  on  Palestinian  Issue 


Statement  by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  1 


A  just  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a  central  objective  of  the  United 
States.  Both  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  have  stated  firmly  on  numerous 
occasions  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  make  every  feasible  effort  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  practical  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 

We  have  also  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  negotiation 
of  an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  In  many  ways,  the 
Palestinian  dimension  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  is  the  heart  of  that  conflict.  Final 
resolution  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
partition  of  Palestine,  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  Arab  opposition  to 
those  events  will  not  be  possible  until  agree- 
ment is  reached  defining  a  just  and  perma- 
nent status  for  the  Arab  peoples  who  con- 
sider themselves  Palestinians. 

The  total  number  of  Palestinian  Arabs  is 
estimated  at  a  little  more  than  3  million. 
Of  these,  about  450,000  live  in  the  area  of 
Israel's  pre-1967  borders ;  about  1  million  are 
in  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank,  East 
Jerusalem,  and  Gaza;  something  less  than  a 
million — about  900,000 — are  in  Jordan;  half 
a  million   are   in   Syria   and   Lebanon;    and 


1  Made  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  Nov.  12.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 


somewhat  more  than  200,000  or  so  are  else- 
where, primarily  in  the  gulf  states. 

Those  in  Israel  are  Israeli  nationals.  The 
great  majority  of  those  in  the  West  Bank, 
East  Jerusalem,  and  Jordan  are  Jordanian 
nationals.  Palestinian  refugees,  who  live  out- 
side of  pre-1967  Israel  and  number  1.6  mil- 
lion, are  eligible  for  food  and/or  services 
from  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA)  ;  more  than  650,000  of  these  live 
in  camps. 

The  problem  of  the  Palestinians  was  ini- 
tially dealt  with  essentially  as  one  involving 
displaced  persons.  The  United  States  and 
other  nations  responded  to  the  immediate 
humanitarian  task  of  caring  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  refugees  and  trying  to  provide  them 
with   some   hope  in  life. 

In  later  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
attention  given  to  the  programs  of  UNRWA 
that  help  not  only  to  sustain  those  people's 
lives  but  to  lift  the  young  people  out  of  the 
refugee  camps  and  to  train  them  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  lead  productive  lives. 
Many  have  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
them  have  completed  secondary  and  univer- 
sity education.  One  finds  Palestinians  occupy- 
ing leading  positions  throughout  the  Arab 
world  as  professionals  and  skilled  workers  in 
all  fields. 

The  United  States  has  provided  some  $620 
million  in  assistance — about  62  percent  of 
the  total  international  support  ($1  billion) 
for  the  Palestinian  refugees  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Today,  however,  we  recognize  that,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  meeting  the  human  needs  and  re- 
sponding to  legitimate  personal  claims  of  the 
refugees,  there  is  another  interest  that  must 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  3  million  or  so  people  who  call  them- 
selves Palestinians  today  increasingly  regard 
themselves  as  having  their  own  identity  as 
a  people  and  desire  a  voice  in  determining 
their  political  status.  As  with  any  people  in 
this  situation,  they  have  differences  among 
themselves,  but  the  Palestinians  collectively 
are  a  political  factor  which  must  be  dealt 
with  if  there  is  to  be  a  peace  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors. 

The  statement  is  often  made  in  the  Arab 
world  that  there  will  not  be  peace  until  the 
"rights  of  the  Palestinians"  are  fulfilled ;  but 
there  is  no  agreed  definition  of  what  is 
meant,  and  a  variety  of  viewpoints  have 
been  expressed  on  what  the  legitimate  objec- 
tives of  the  Palestinians  are: 

— Some  Palestinian  elements  hold  to  the 
objective  of  a  binational  secular  state  in 
the  area  of  the  former  mandate  of  Palestine. 
Realization  of  this  objective  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  present  State  of  Israel — a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations — and  its  submer- 
gence in  some  larger  entity.  Some  would  be 
willing  to  accept  merely  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward this  goal  the  establishment  of  a  Pales- 
tinian state  comprising  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  and  Gaza. 

— Other  elements  of  Palestinian  opinion 
appear  willing  to  accept  an  independent  Pal- 
estinian state  comprising  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  based  on  acceptance  of  Israel's  right 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state  within 
roughly  its  pre-1967  borders. 

— Some  Palestinians  and  other  Arabs  en- 
visage as  a  possible  solution  a  unification  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  with  Jordan.  A 
variation  of  this  which  has  been  suggested 
would  be  the  reconstitution  of  the  country 
as  a  federated  state,  with  the  West  Bank 
becoming  an  autonomous  Palestinian  prov- 
ince. 

—  Still  others,  including  many  Israelis, 
feel  that  with  the  West  Bank  returned  to 


Jordan,  and  with  the  resulting  existence  of 
two  communities — Palestinian  and  Jordan- 
ian— within  Jordan,  opportunities  would  be 
created  thereby  for  the  Palestinians  to  find 
self-expression. 

— In  the  case  of  a  solution  which  would 
rejoin  the  West  Bank  to  Jordan  or  a  solu- 
tion involving  a  West  Bank-Gaza  state,  there 
would  still  arise  the  property  claims  of  those 
Palestinians  who  before  1948  resided  in  areas 
that  became  the  State  of  Israel.  These  claims 
have  been  acknowledged  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem by  the  international  community  ever 
since  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of 
Resolution  194  on  this  subject  in  1948,  a 
resolution  which  the  United  Nations  has  re- 
peatedly reaffirmed  and  which  the  United 
States  has  supported.  A  solution  will  be 
further  complicated  by  the  property  claims 
against  Arab  states  of  the  many  Jews  from 
those  states  who  moved  to  Israel  in  its  early 
years  after  achieving  statehood. 

— In  addition  to  property  claims,  some  be- 
lieve they  should  have  the  option  of  return- 
ing to  their  original  homes  under  any  settle- 
ment. 

—Other  Arab  leaders,  while  pressing  the 
importance  of  Palestinian  involvement  in  a 
settlement,  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
definition  of  Palestinian  interests  is  some- 
thing for  the  Palestinian  people  themselves 
to  sort  out,  and  the  view  has  been  expressed 
by  responsible  Arab  leaders  that  realization 
of  Palestinian  rights  need  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  existence  of  Israel. 

No  one,  therefore,  seems  in  a  position  to- 
day to  say  exactly  what  Palestinian  objec- 
tives are.  Even  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO),  which  is  recognized  by 
the  Arab  League  and  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly as  the  representative  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people,  has  been  ambivalent.  Officially 
and  publicly,  its  objective  is  described  as  a 
binational  secular  state,  but  there  are  some 
indications  that  coexistence  between  sepa- 
rate Palestinian  and  Israeli  states  might  be 
considered. 

When    there    is    greater    precision    about 
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those  objectives,  there  can  be  clearer  under- 
standing about  how  to  relate  them  to  nego- 
tiations. There  is  the  aspect  of  the  future  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza — how  those  areas 
are  to  be  defined  and  how  they  are  to  be 
governed.  There  is  the  aspect  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Palestinians  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  to  those  Palestinians  who 
are  not  living  in  those  areas,  in  the  context 
of  a  settlement. 

What  is  needed  as  a  first  step  is  a  diplo- 
matic process  which  will  help  bring  forth  a 
reasonable  definition  of  Palestinian  inter- 
ests— a  position  from  which  negotiations  on 
a  solution  of  the  Palestinian  aspects  of  the 
problem  might  begin.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  Palestinian  interests  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  final  settlement,  but  how.  There 
will  be  no  peace  unless  an  answer  is  found. 

Another  requirement  is  the  development 
of  a  framework  for  negotiations — a  state- 
ment of  the  objectives  and  the  terms  of 
reference.  The  framework  for  the  negotia- 
tions that  have  taken  place  thus  far  and 
the  agreements  they  have  produced  involv- 
ing Israel,  Syria,  and  Egypt  has  been  pro- 
vided by  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  338.  In  accepting  that  framework, 
all  of  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  have 
accepted  that  the  objective  of  the  negotia- 
tions is  peace  between  them  based  on  mu- 
tual recognition,  territorial  integrity,  politi- 
cal independence,  the  right  to  live  in  peace 
within  secure  and  recognized  borders,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  specific  issues  which 
comprise  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  major  problem  that  must  be  resolved 
in  establishing  a  framework  for  bringing 
issues  of  concern  to  the  Palestinians  into 
negotiation,  therefore,  is  to  find  a  common 
basis  for  the  negotiation  that  Palestinians 
and  Israelis  can  both  accept.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  common  acceptance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Security  Council  resolutions,  al- 
though they  do  not  deal  with  the  political 
aspect  of  the  Palestinian  problem. 

A  particularly  difficult  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  question  of  who  negotiates  for 


the  Palestinians.  It  has  been  our  belief  that 
Jordan  would  be  a  logical  negotiator  for  the 
Palestinian-related  issues.  The  Rabat  sum- 
mit, however,  recognized  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  as  the  "sole  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people." 

The  PLO  was  formed  in  1964,  when  400 
delegates  from  Palestinian  communities 
throughout  the  Arab  world  met  in  Jerusalem 
to  create  an  organization  to  represent  and 
speak  for  the  Palestinian  people.  Its  leader- 
ship was  originally  middle-class  and  rela- 
tively conservative,  but  by  1969  control  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Palestinian 
fedayeen,  or  commando,  movement,  which 
had  existed  since  the  mid-1950's  but  had 
come  into  prominence  only  after  the  1967 
war.  The  PLO  became  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation for  six  separate  fedayeen  groups: 
Fatah;  the  Syrian-backed  Saiqa;  the  Popu- 
lar Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine;  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine;  the  General  Com- 
mand, a  subgroup  of  the  PFLP;  and  the 
Iraqi-backed  Arab  Liberation  Front.  Affili- 
ated with  the  PLO  are  a  number  of  "popular 
organizations" — labor  and  professional  un- 
ions, student  groups,  women's  groups,  and 
so  on.  Fatah,  the  largest  fedayeen  group, 
also  has  a  welfare  apparatus  to  care  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  Fatah  mem- 
bers. 

However,  the  PLO  does  not  accept  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions,  does  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  has 
not  stated  its  readiness  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Israel;  Israel  does  not  recognize  the 
PLO  or  the  idea  of  a  separate  Palestinian 
entity.  Thus  we  do  not  at  this  point  have 
the  framework  for  a  negotiation  involving 
the  PLO.  We  cannot  envision  or  urge  a  nego- 
tiation between  two  parties  as  long  as  one 
professes  to  hold  the  objective  of  eliminating 
the  other — rather  than  the  objective  of  nego- 
tiating peace  with  it. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  problem. 
Elements  of  the  PLO  have  used  terrorism  to 
gain  attention  for  their  cause.  Some  Ameri- 
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cans  as  well  as  many  Israelis  and  others  have 
been  killed  by  Palestinian  terrorists.  The 
international  community  cannot  condone 
such  practices,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
must  be  some  assurance  if  Palestinians  are 
drawn  into  the  negotiating  process  that  these 
practices  will  be  curbed. 

This  is  the  problem  which  we  now  face. 
If  the  progress  toward  peace  which  has  now 
begun  is  to  continue,  a  solution  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  found.  We  have  not  devised 
an  "American"  solution,  nor  would  it  be  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  do  so.  This  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parties  and  the  purpose  of  the 
negotiating  process.  But  we  have  not  closed 
our  minds  to  any  reasonable  solution  which 
can  contribute  to  progress  toward  our  over- 
riding objective  in  the  Middle  East — an 
Arab-Israeli  peace.  The  step-by-step  ap- 
proach to  negotiations  which  we  have  pur- 
sued has  been  based  partly  on  the  under- 
standing that  issues  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  take  time  to  mature.  It  is  obvious 
that  thinking  on  the  Palestinian  aspects  of 
the  problem  must  evolve  on  all  sides.  As 
it  does,  what  is  not  possible  today  may  be- 
come possible. 

Our  consultations  on  how  to  move  the 
peace  negotiations  forward  will  recognize  the 
need  to  deal  with  this  subject.  As  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  said: 

We  are  prepared  to  work  with  all  the  parties  to- 
ward a  solution  of  all  the  issues  yet  remaining— 
including  the  issue  of  the  future  of  the  Palestinians. 
We  will  do  so  because  the  issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  Palestinians  are  important  in 
themselves  and  because  the  Arab  govern- 
ments participating  in  the  negotiations  have 
made  clear  that  progress  in  the  overall  nego- 
tiations will  depend  in  part  on  progress  on 
issues  of  concern  to  the  Palestinians.  We  are 
prepared  to  consider  any  reasonable  proposal 
from  any  quarter,  and  we  will  expect  other 
parties  to  the  negotiation  to  be  equally  open- 
minded. 


Department  Testifies  on  Angolan 
Disaster  Assistance 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Edward  W. 
Mulcahy,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Af- 
rican Affairs,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Resources,  Food,  and  Energy 
of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations on  November  5.1 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  November  11,  Angola 
is  scheduled  to  receive  its  independence  from 
Portugal.  The  nation  is  caught  up  in  a  tragic 
civil  war  among  its  three  liberation  move- 
ments, and  the  populace  of  all  races  has 
borne  a  terrible  burden  for  the  past  several 
months.  The  vast  majority  of  the  estimated 
10,000-15,000  deaths  have  been  among  black 
civilians,  and  untold  tens  of  thousands  have 
had  to  flee  their  homes  in  Luanda  and  else- 
where to  avoid  the  fighting.  An  estimated 
90  percent  of  the  white  population  of  360,000 
has  fled  Angola,  150,000  of  them  on  a  multi- 
national airlift  that  has  just  been  completed. 

To  help  cope  with  the  internal  problems 
occasioned  by  civil  strife,  the  United  States 
has  responded  to  requests  from  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
and  the  Portuguese  Government  for  assist- 
ance. In  mid-August  we  made  a  cash  grant 
of  $200,000  from  disaster  relief  funds  to  the 
ICRC  to  support  its  relief  program  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Angola.  In  addition,  our  Consul 
General  donated  $25,000  to  the  Portuguese 
High  Commissioner  for  refugee  assistance. 
In  early  September,  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  President  of  Portugal,  General  Costa 
Gomes,  we  agreed  to  provide  two,  and  later 
four,  U.S.-chartered  civilian  aircraft  as  part 
of  a  multinational  effort  to  assist  the  Portu- 
guese in  evacuating  their  nationals  from 
Angola  before  November  11.  During  this  op- 
eration we  transported  about  31,600  people 
to  Lisbon,  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 


2  For  Secretary  Kissinger's  statement  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Oct.  7, 
see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  27,  1975,  p.  609. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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$7.5  million.  The  airlift  was  terminated  on 
November  3.  On  that  day  we  temporally 
closed  our  Consulate  General  and  removed 
the  entire  staff  to  Lisbon  on  the  last  U.S. 
relief  flight. 

We  are  prepared  to  respond  favorably  to 
further  requests  from  international  organi- 
zations for  contributions  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation programs  within  Angola.  We 
expect  that  a  major  multilateral  relief  and 
reconstruction  effort  will  be  called  for  in 
Angola  when  the  fighting  among  the  libera- 
tion groups  ceases.  Large  numbers  of  oper- 
ational personnel  and  sizable  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  needed  to  restore  essential 
services,  to  repair  war-damaged  infrastruc- 
ture, and  to  reestablish  economic  life. 

In  the  present  chaotic  circumstances  now 
prevailing  in  Angola,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  predict  the  dimension  of  the  problem  that 
will  exist  upon  the  termination  of  the  fight- 
ing. For  that  reason,  I  would  hesitate  to  pro- 
vide you  at  this  time  with  a  figure  on  the 
magnitude  of  our  ultimate  contribution.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  must  be  as  flexible  as  possible  and  be 
prepared  to  be  as  generous  as  our  resources 
will  permit.  An  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senate  to  the  foreign  assistance  act  for  1975, 
H.R.  9005,  would  give  us  the  authority  and 
flexibility  we  need  to  respond  quickly  to  ap- 
peals for  assistance  whether  bilateral  or 
multilateral.  We  hope  that  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee would  express  your  support  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  when  it  is  under  consider- 
ation in  conference  committee.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  section  314(c)  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  assistance 
to  the  Portuguese  and  Angola  has  truly  been 
multinational.  The  ICRC  has  been  the  prime 
mover  within  Angola.  They  have  31  officials 
in  all  three  areas  of  the  country,  providing 
food  and  medical  assistance  to  thousands  of 
displaced  Angolans.  Governments  which 
made  donations  to  the  ICRC  appeal  are  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  West  Germany,  Netherlands, 


Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  the  United  States.  Aircraft 
for  the  relief  flights  were  contributed  by 
Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  East  Ger- 
many, the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  Sweden  has  donated 
approximately  $1  million  to  the  Portuguese 
to  pay  for  chartering  aircraft.  In  addition 
various  U.N.  agencies  gave  over  $400,000  for 
assistance  within  Angola,  and  other  interna- 
tional relief  agencies  contributed  food  and 
blankets. 

The  group  most  seriously  and  adversely 
affected  by  the  fighting  has  been,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  the  Angolan  civilian  popula- 
tion. While  there  are  no  statistics  on  cas- 
ualties, we  believe  as  many  as  10,000-15,000 
people  may  have  been  killed  in  the  past  year. 
In  addition  tens  of  thousands  more  have  been 
forced  to  flee  their  homes  to  escape  the  fight- 
ing. In  the  North,  several  hundred  thousand 
Angolans  who  have  lived  in  exile  in  Zaire 
throughout  the  long  war  against  the  Portu- 
guese have  returned  to  their  land,  to  face  the 
shortages  of  food  and  a  near  total  lack  of 
medical  help. 

The  three  liberation  movements  and  the 
Portuguese  have  provided  some  assistance  to 
the  new  and  returning  refugees  but,  even 
with  the  ICRC  effort,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Tragically,  the  widespread  warfare  has 
precluded  any  large-scale  effort  to  assist 
these  people,  and  effective  help  will  have  to 
await  a  lessening  of  violence  and  reestablish- 
ment  of  communications  and  security. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  current  Angola  situa- 
tion was  stated  by  Secretary  Kissinger  on 
September  23  at  his  dinner  for  African 
Foreign  Ministers  and  heads  of  delegations 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  If  I  may 
quote  from  that  statement: 

Events  in  Angola  have  taken  a  distressing  turn, 
with  widespread  violence.  We  are  most  alarmed  at 
the  interference  of  extracontinental  powers  who  do 
not  wish  Africa  well  and  whose  involvement  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  promise  of  true  independence.  We 
believe  a  fair  and  peaceful  solution  must  be  negoti- 
ated, giving  all  groups  representing  the  Angolan 
people  a  fair  role  in  its  future. 
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We  are  encouraged  by  the  initiative  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  in  at- 
tempting to  end  the  fighting  and  bring  the 
movements  together.  These  are  goals  we  en- 
dorse. It  is  our  hope  that  a  true  government 
of  national  unity  can  soon  be  achieved.  We 
would  wish  to  then  establish  amicable  rela- 
tions with  the  new  government,  and  we 
would  want  to  make  available  to  them  gener- 
ous assistance  in  rehabilitating  their  nation 
and  assuming  their  long-sought  rightful 
place  in  the  international  community.  In  this 
we  feel  sure  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna    convention    on    consular    relations.    Done    at 
Vienna  April  24,   1963.  Entered  into  force   March 
19,  1967;  for  the  United  States  December  24,  1969. 
TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Nicaragua,  October  31,  1975. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention   on   diplomatic   relations.   Done   at 
Vienna   April    18,   1961.   Entered    into   force   April 
24,  1964;  for  the  United  States  December  13,  1972. 
TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Nicaragua,  October  31,  1975. 

Energy 

Agreement    on    an    international    energy    program. 
Done  at  Paris  November  18,  1974.1 
Notification    of    consent    to    be    bound    deposited: 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  October  20,  1975. 

Expositions 

Protocol  revising  the  convention  of  November  22, 
1928,  relating  to  international  expositions,  with 
appendix  and  annex.  Done  at  Paris  November  30, 
1972.1 

Ratification    deposited:    Belgium,    September    12, 
1975. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22,  1946, 
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as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Greece,  Monaco,  November 
4,  1975. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.  Done  at  Geneva  March  6, 
1948.   Entered    into   force   March    17,    1958.    TIAS 
4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Venezuela,  October  27,  1975. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative   Organization    (TIAS    4044,    6285,    6490). 
Adopted  at  London,  October  17,  1974.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Venezuela,  October  27,  1975. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at 
New    York    March    30,    1961.    Entered    into    force 
December  13,  1964;  for  the  United  States  June  24, 
1967.  TIAS  6298. 
Accession  deposited:  Uruguay,  October  31,  1975. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,    1961.    Done    at    Geneva    March    25,    1972. 
Entered  into  force  August  8,  1975.  TIAS  8118. 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  September  4,  1975.2 
Accession  deposited:  Uruguay,  October  31,  1975. 

Ocean  Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  maritime  pollution 
by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter,  with 
annexes.  Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow, 
and  Washington  December  29,  1972.  Entered  into 
force  August  30,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  November  13,  1975. 

Property — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Articles  1  through  12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  August  25,  1973.  Articles  13  through  30 
entered  into  force  April  26,  1970;  for  the  United 
States  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization that  ratification  deposited:  Iraq  (with 
a  reservation),  October  24,  1975. 
Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international  classi- 
fication of  goods  and  services  for  the  purposes  of 
the  registration  of  marks  of  June  15,  1957,  as  re- 
vised at  Stockholm  on  July  14,  1967.  Entered  into 
force  March  18,  1970;  for  the  United  States  May 
25,  1972.  TIAS  7419. 

Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization that  ratification  deposited:  Morocco, 
October  24,  1975. 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty   Organization.    Done    at    Stockholm    July    14, 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Applicable  to  the  entire  territory  of  the  French 
Republic  (European  and  Overseas  Departments  and 
Overseas  Territories). 
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1967.  Entered   into  force  April   26,   1970;   for   the 
United  States  August  25,  1970.  TIAS  6932. 
Accession  deposited:  Iraq,  October  21.  1975. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

Agreement   establishing   the   South   Pacific   Commis- 
sion. Signed  at  Canberra  February  6,  1947.  Entered 
into  force  July  29,  1948.  TIAS  2317. 
Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1975. 

Space 

Convention   on   registration   of   objects   launched   into 
outer  space.   Opened  for  signature   at   New   York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  Mongolia,  October  30,  1975. 

War 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field; 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of 
armed  forces  at  sea; 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war; 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian 
persons  in  time  of  war. 

Done  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February 
2,  1956.  TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364,  and  3365,  respec- 
tively. 

Notification  of  succession:   Bahamas,  October  20, 
1975. 

BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Grant  agreement  relating  to  consultant  services, 
technical  assistance  and  training  in  furtherance  of 
university  development  priorities.  Signed  at  Bra- 
silia August  22,  1975.  Entered  into  force  August 
22,  1975. 

Ethiopia 

Loan  agreement  to  finance  certain  costs  of  goods  and 
services  required  for  a  malaria  control  program, 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  September  26, 
1975.  Entered  into  force  September  26,  1975. 

Haiti 

Agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  March  13 
and  April  2,  1953,  as  modified  (TIAS  2818,  7006), 
relating  to  guaranties  authorized  by  sec.  111(b)(3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port- 
au-Prince  October  7  and  14,  1975.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  of  the  note  by  which  Haiti  com- 
municates to  the  United  States  that  this  agreement 
has  been  approved  in  conformity  with  Haiti's  con- 
stitutional procedures. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products,  with 


annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila 
October  15,  1975.  Entered  into  force  October  15, 
1975;  effective  October  1,  1975. 
Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
annex,  as  amended  and  extended.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  September  21,  1967. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1968.  TIAS  6344, 
6416,  6979,  7719. 
Terminated:  October  1,  1975. 

Poland 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles,  with 
annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton November  6,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 6,  1975;  effective  January  1,  1975. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Protocol  to  the  treaty  of  May  26,  1972  (TIAS  7503), 
on  the  limitation  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems. 
Signed  at  Moscow  July  3,  1974.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for 
100  or  more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to 
the  same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  must  accompany 
orders.  Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic 
postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock— at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30tf  each. 

Belgium 

Colombia 

Japan      

Papua-New  Guinea     ....  Cat.  No.  S1.123:P19/2 

Pub.  8824  8  pp. 


Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:B41 

Pub. 

8087 

6  pp. 

Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:C71 

Pub. 

7767 

7  pp. 

Cat. 

No. 

S1.123:J27 

Pub. 

7770 

10  pp. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textiles. 

Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  China.  TIAS  8033. 
21  pp.  4(ty.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8033). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Hon- 
duras. TIAS  8037.  30  pp.  45<f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8037). 

Finance — Foreign  Exchange  Costs  of  Commodities 
and  Commodity-Related  Services.  Agreement  with 
Egypt.  TIAS  8039.  14  pp.  30«*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8039). 

Finance — Ashuganj  Fertilizer  Project.  Agreement 
with  Bangladesh.  TIAS  8040.  29  pp.  45tf.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8040). 

Narcotic  Drugs — Provision  of  Mobile  Interdiction 
Systems.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  8041.  6  pp. 
25<*.   (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8041). 

Economic  Cooperation.  Agreed  minutes  with  Iran. 
TIAS  8042.  26  pp.  45<*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10-.8042). 

Aerospace  Disturbances — Transfer  of  Research  Fa- 
cility. Agreement  with  Australia.  TIAS  8043.  4  pp. 
25<*.    (Cat.  No.  S9.10.-8043). 

Refugee  Relief  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  Laos.  Agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  TIAS  8044.  9  pp.  30<*.  (Cat.  No.  S910: 
8044). 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  TIAS  8045.  8  pp.  30^.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8045). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  Bangla- 
desh amending  the  agreement  of  October  4,  1974, 
as  amended.  TIAS  8046.  6  pp.  25<*.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8046). 

Air  Charter  Services.  Agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
extending  the  agreement  of  March  30,  1973  as 
amended  and  extended.  TIAS  8047.  2  pp.  25tf.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8047). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Jamaica 
amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1967,  as  amended  and  extended.  TIAS  8048. 
3  pp.  25tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8048). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Jordan 
amending  the  agreement  of  November  27,  1974. 
TIAS  8050.  2  pp.  25<f.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8050). 

Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards  by  the 
IAEA  to  the  United  States-Israel  Cooperation 
Agreement.  Agreement  with  Israel  and  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  TIAS  8051.  10  pp. 
30tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8051). 

Extradition.  Treaty  with  Italy.  TIAS  8052.  24  pp. 
45<J.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8052). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Thailand 
amending  the  agreement  of  March  16,  1972.  TIAS 
8053.  7  pp.  30tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8053). 

Launching  and  Associated  Services  for  Indonesian 
Satellites.  Agreement  with  Indonesia.  TIAS  8054. 
12  pp.  30tf.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8054). 
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Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bangla- 
desh amending  the  agreement  of  October  4,  1974, 
as  amended.  TIAS  8055.  4  pp.  25e\  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8055). 
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international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
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United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Leaders  of  Major  Industrial  Democracies  Discuss  Economic  Issues 


President  Ford  and  President  Valery  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing  of  France,  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro  of  Italy,  Prime 
Minister  Takeo  Miki  of  Japan,  and  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  the  United  King- 
dom met  at  the  Chateau  de  Rambouillet  near 
Paris  November  15-17.  Folloiving  are  re- 
marks made  by  President  Ford  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rambouillet  issued  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  and  opening  remarks  from  a  news 
conference  held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon 
aboard  Air  Force  One  on  November  17  en 
route  to  Washington. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD 

Weekly   Compilation   of   Presidential   Documents   dated   Nov.   24 

Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
you  and  the  French  Government  and  the 
French  people.  My  appreciation  also  goes  to 
my  colleagues  for  the  spirit  of  good  will,  the 
spirit  of  friendship,  which  they  have  dem- 
onstrated during  this  meeting. 

It  has  been  a  highly  successful  meeting 
in  every  respect. 

In  our  sessions,  we  have  covered  the  range 
of  economic  issues  of  concern  to  the  indus- 
trialized world  and  challenging  our  demo- 
cratic societies. 

These  meetings  have  been  rewarding  in 
a  number  of  important  ways.  They  have 
deepened  our  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  mutual  economic  interdepend- 
ence. They  have  enabled  us  to  harmonize 
our  views  on  key  issues,  and  they  have 
strengthened  our  determination  to  solve  the 
problems  that  we  confront.  Finally,  and  most 


importantly,  they  reaffirmed  our  mutual 
confidence  in  a  sustained  and  full  recovery 
from  the  deepest  recession  since  the  1930's. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  accomplish- 
ment over  the  past  several  days  has  been 
our  recognition  that  the  objective  of  sus- 
tained, stable  economic  growth  will  be  facili- 
tated by  our  common  efforts.  As  leaders  of 
major  democratic  nations,  we  reached  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  a  number  of  issues 
concerning  monetary  policy,  trade,  energy, 
and  our  relations  with  the  developing  world 
as  outlined  in  our  joint  declaration. 

Over  the  past  three  days,  in  this  beautiful 
setting,  we  have  found  a  new  spirit,  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  confidence  stemming 
from  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  common 
destiny  and  our  joint  conviction  that  free 
peoples  can  master  their  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  that  we  have 
started,  the  people  of  our  countries  can  look 
forward  to  more  jobs,  less  inflation,  and  a 
greater  sense  of  economic  security. 

We  conclude  this  conference  with  a  sense 
of  determination  to  carry  forward  this  work 
which  has  been  so  promisingly  begun. 


TEXT  OF  DECLARATION  OF  RAMBOUILLET 

The  Heads  of  States  and  Governments  of 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  met  in  the  Chateau  de  Ram- 
bouillet from  15th  to  17th  of  November 
1975,  and  agreed  to  declare  as  follows: 

1.  In  these  three  days  we  held  a  searching 
and  productive  exchange  of  views  on  the 
world  economic  situation,  on  economic  prob- 
lems common  to  our  countries,  on  their 
human,  social  and  political  implications,  and 
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on  plans  for  resolving  them. 

2.  We  came  together  because  of  shared 
beliefs  and  shared  responsibilities.  We  are 
each  responsible  for  the  government  of  an 
open,  democratic  society,  dedicated  to  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  social  advancement.  Our 
success  will  strengthen,  indeed  is  essential 
to  democratic  societies  everywhere.  We  are 
each  responsible  for  assuring  the  prosperity 
of  a  major  industrial  economy.  The  growth 
and  stability  of  our  economies  will  help  the 
entire  industrial  world  and  developing  coun- 
tries to  prosper. 

3.  To  assure  in  a  world  of  growing  inter- 
dependence the  success  of  the  objectives  set 
out  in  this  declaration,  we  intend  to  play  our 
own  full  part  and  strengthen  our  efforts  for 
closer  international  cooperation  and  con- 
structive dialogue  among  all  countries,  tran- 
scending differences  in  stages  of  economic 
development,  degrees  of  resource  endow- 
ment and  political  and  social  systems. 

4.  The  industrial  democracies  are  deter- 
mined to  overcome  high  unemployment,  con- 
tinuing inflation  and  serious  energy  prob- 
lems. The  purpose  of  our  meeting  was  to 
review  our  progress,  identify  more  clearly 
the  problems  that  we  must  overcome  in  the 
future,  and  to  set  a  course  that  we  will 
follow  in  the  period  ahead. 

5.  The  most  urgent  task  is  to  assure  the 
recovery  of  our  economies  and  to  reduce  the 
waste  of  human  resources  involved  in  un- 
employment. In  consolidating  the  recovery 
it  is  essential  to  avoid  unleashing  additional 
inflationary  forces  which  would  threaten  its 
success.  The  objective  must  be  growth  that 
is  steady  and  lasting.  In  this  way,  consumer 
and  business  confidence  will  be  restored. 

6.  We  are  confident  that  our  present  poli- 
cies are  compatible  and  complementary  and 
that  recovery  is  under  way.  Nevertheless, 
we  recognize  the  need  for  vigilance  and 
adaptability  in  our  policies.  We  will  not 
allow  the  recovery  to  falter.  We  will  not  ac- 
cept another  outburst  of  inflation. 

7.  We  also  concentrated  on  the  need  for 
new  efforts  in  the  areas  of  world  trade, 
monetary  matters  and  raw  materials,  includ- 
ing energy. 

8.  As  domestic  recovery  and  economic  ex- 


pansion proceed,  we  must  seek  to  restore 
growth  in  the  volume  of  world  trade.  Growth 
and  price  stability  will  be  fostered  by  main- 
tenance of  an  open  trading  system.  In  a 
period  where  pressures  are  developing  for  a 
return  to  protectionism,  it  is  essential  for 
the  main  trading  nations  to  confirm  their 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  pledge  and  to  avoid  resorting 
to  measures  by  which  they  could  try  to  solve 
their  problems  at  the  expense  of  others, 
with  damaging  consequences  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  fields.  There  is  a 
responsibility  on  all  countries,  especially 
those  with  strong  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tions and  on  those  with  current  deficits  to 
pursue  policies  which  will  permit  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  should  be  accelerated.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  agreed  in  the 
Tokyo  Declaration,  they  should  aim  at 
achieving  substantial  tariff  cuts,  even  elimi- 
nating tariffs  in  some  areas,  at  significantly 
expanding  agricultural  trade  and  at  reduc- 
ing non-tariff  measures.  They  should  seek 
to  achieve  the  maximum  possible  level  of 
trade  liberalization  therefrom.  We  propose 
as  our  goal  completion  of  the  negotiations 
in  1977. 

10.  We  look  to  an  orderly  and  fruitful  in- 
crease in  our  economic  relations  with  social- 
ist countries  as  an  important  element  in 
progress  in  detente,  and  in  world  economic 
growth. 

11.  We  will  also  intensify  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  prompt  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions concerning  export  credits. 

12.  With  regard  to  monetary  problems, 
we  affirm  our  intention  to  work  for  greater 
stability.  This  involves  efforts  to  restore 
greater  stability  in  underlying  economic  and 
financial  conditions  in  the  world  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  our  monetary  authorities 
will  act  to  counter  disorderly  market  condi- 
tions, or  erratic  fluctuations,  in  exchange 
rates.  We  welcome  the  rapprochement, 
reached  at  the  request  of  many  other  coun- 
tries, between  the  views  of  the  U.S.  and 
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France  on  the  need  for  stability  that  the 
reform  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem must  promote.  This  rapprochement  will 
facilitate  agreement  through  the  IMF  [In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund]  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Interim  Committee  in  Jamaica 
on  the  outstanding  issues  of  international 
monetary  reform. 

13.  A  co-operative  relationship  and  im- 
proved understanding  between  the  develop- 
ing nations  and  the  industrial  world  is 
fundamental  to  the  prosperity  of  each.  Sus- 
tained growth  in  our  economies  is  necessary 
to  growth  in  developing  countries:  and  their 
growth  contributes  significantly  to  health  in 
our  own  economies. 

14.  The  present  large  deficits  in  the  cur- 
rent accounts  of  the  developing  countries 
represent  a  critical  problem  for  them  and 
also  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  number  of  complementary 
ways.  Recent  proposals  in  several  interna- 
tional meetings  have  already  improved  the 
atmosphere  of  the  discussion  between  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries.  But  early 
practical  action  is  needed  to  assist  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Accordingly,  we  will  play 
our  part,  through  the  IMF  and  other  appro- 
priate international  fora,  in  making  urgent 
improvements  in  international  arrangements 
for  the  stabilization  of  the  export  earnings 
of  developing  countries  and  in  measures  to 
assist  them  in  financing  their  deficits.  In  this 
context,  priority  should  be  given  to  the  poor- 
est developing  countries. 

15.  World  economic  growth  is  clearly 
linked  to  the  increasing  availability  of 
energy  sources.  We  are  determined  to  secure 
for  our  economies  the  energy  sources  needed 
for  their  growth.  Our  common  interests  re- 
quire that  we  continue  to  cooperate  in  order 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  imported 
energy  through  conservation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources.  Through 
these  measures  as  well  as  international  co- 
operation between  producer  and  consumer 
countries,  responding  to  the  long  term  inter- 
ests of  both,  we  shall  spare  no  effort  in  order 
to  ensure  more  balanced  conditions  and  a 
harmonious  and  steady  development  in  the 
world  energy  market. 


16.  We  welcome  the  convening  of  the 
Conference  on  International  Economic  Co- 
operation scheduled  for  December  16.  We 
will  conduct  this  dialogue  in  a  positive  spirit 
to  assure  that  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
are  protected  and  advanced.  We  believe  that 
industrialized  and  developing  countries  alike 
have  a  critical  stake  in  the  future  success 
of  the  world  economy  and  in  the  co-operative 
political  relationships  on  which  it  must  be 
based. 

17.  We  intend  to  intensify  our  cooperation 
on  all  these  problems  in  the  framework  of 
existing  institutions  as  well  as  in  all  the 
relevant  international  organizations. 

OPENING  REMARKS  FROM  NEWS  CONFERENCE 
OF  SECRETARIES  KISSINGER  AND  SIMON  » 

Secretary  Kissinger 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
bring  together  the  leaders  of  the  industrial 
democracies  at  a  time  when  their  economies 
were  in  various  states  of  recession. 

When  it  was  proposed,  it  was  suggested 
that  these  leaders  ought  to  meet  to  give 
confidence  to  their  peoples  and  to  convey  to 
their  peoples  the  sense  that  they  were  in 
control  of  their  future  and  were  not  simply 
waiting  for  blind  forces  to  play  themselves 
out. 

So  we  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance;  one,  because  for  two  years  we 
have  been  maintaining  that  the  political  and 
economic  cohesion  of  the  industrial  democ- 
racies was  central  to  the  structure  of  the 
non-Communist  world;  secondly,  because  we 
believed  that  the  interdependence  of  these 
economies  makes  isolated  solutions  impos- 
sible; and  thirdly,  because  we  believed  that 
there  were  a  number  of  concrete  issues  on 
which  work  had  to  begin  and  in  which  com- 
mon action  was  important. 

We  spent  a  great  amount  of  effort  within 
our  government  to  prepare  for  this  meeting, 
and  there  are  always  many  stories  when 
there  are  disagreements  in  the  government; 


1  Text  from  press  release  572,  which  also  includes 
questions  and  answers. 
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but  this  has  been  an  unusual  occasion,  an 
unusual  way  in  which  all  the  departments 
working  together  worked  out  common  posi- 
tions, common  philosophies,  and  achieved 
the  basic  proposals  that  were  put  before  the 
other  leaders. 

When  this  conference  was  called,  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  our  friends 
wanted  to  use  it  as  an  occasion  to  blame  us, 
or  at  least  to  imply  that  their  economic  diffi- 
culties could  be  solved  primarily  by  Ameri- 
can efforts,  and  others  may  have  had  the 
idea  that,  especially  in  the  monetary  field, 
it  could  be  used  to  bring  about  rapid  solu- 
tions in  which  the  heads  of  government 
overruled  the  long  negotiations  that  had 
gone  on. 

But  as  the  preparation  developed,  I  think 
a  more  sober  spirit  grew  also,  and  one  of  our 
big  themes  was  that  economic  recovery  was 
meaningless  if  it  started  another  spurt  of 
inflation  and  that  what  we  had  to  aim  for 
was  stable  growth. 

The  second  theme  we  had  to  get  across  is 
that  the  American  economy  was  doing  well 
and  that  therefore  the  concerns  of  other 
countries  that  our  recovery  was  too  slow 
for  their  own  was  unjustified. 

Thirdly,  we  had  in  a  number  of  areas, 
specific  ideas  on  how  the  interdependence  of 
these  countries  could  be  carried  out — in  the 
field  of  trade,  in  the  field  of  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  Socialist  countries,  in  the 
field  of  monetary  affairs,  in  the  field  of 
energy,  and  in  the  field  of  development. 

The  discussions  took  place  in  a  really  un- 
usually harmonious  spirit.  The  fears  which 
some  of  us  had  that  the  others  would  bring 
pressure  on  us  to  accelerate  what  we  think 
is  a  well-conceived  economic  program  proved 
unfounded,  and  after  the  President  made  his 
extensive  intervention  of  the  first  day  ex- 
plaining our  economic  program,  the  other 
countries  substantially  accepted  this  and, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  appreciative  of  it. 

I  think  this  was  a  very  important  event 
because  it  meant  that  they  had  more  con- 
fidence that  in  looking  ahead  to  their  own 
future  they  could  count  on  steady  growth 
in  the  United  States,  and  since  everybody 
agreed  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 


recession  was  psychological,  I  had  the  sense 
that  a  consensus  emerged  that  this  confi- 
dence that  developed  in  our  ability  to  handle 
the  economic  problems  was  a  very  major  fac- 
tor. In  fact,  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  in 
this  process  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  would  talk  about  general  principles  and 
then  turned  over  the  drafting  to  either  Min- 
isters or  experts  and  that  the  leaders  only 
spent  about  an  hour  on  the  declaration.  At 
first  we  didn't  want  any  declaration  because 
we  were  afraid  we  would  spend  our  whole 
time  drafting  it;  and  it  didn't  turn  out  that 
way,  and  that  was  important. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  there  was  an  agree- 
ment, first,  that  the  negotiations  on  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  should  be 
completed  next  year;  secondly,  a  commit- 
ment by  all  of  the  countries  there  to  bring 
about  a  substantial  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers, including  in  the  agricultural  field,  and 
no  attempt  to  hide  behind  Community  man- 
dates or  other  obstacles. 

There  was  also  an  agreement  to  accel- 
erate or  to  foster  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing export  credits.  Bill  will  talk  about  the 
agreements  in  the  monetary  field — which  put 
an  end  to  a  debate  of  years  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  floating  system  and  the  relation 
between  floating  and  stability,  which  should 
end  in  January  in  an  agreement  that  should 
at  least  put  the  field  of  international  finance 
on  a  more  stable  basis  than  it  has  been  in  a 
long  time. 

In  the  field  of  energy,  there  has  been  an 
agreement  to  cooperate  closely  or  actively 
on  the  alternative  sources  and  on  conserva- 
tion, and  I  believe  this  will  show  up  in  the 
program  of  the  International  Energy  Agen- 
cy, which  is  in  the  process  of  being  negoti- 
ated and  which  we  hope  to  conclude  by 
December  15. 

In  the  field  of  development,  we  identified 
the  balance-of-payments  deficits  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  or  their  current  account 
deficits,  as  one  of  the  major  problems  on 
which  we  would  work  jointly,  but  we  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  that  and  the  action  that  is  taken 
with  respect  to  oil  prices.  So  we  believe  that 
the  consuming  countries  are  in  an  excellent 
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position  for  the  beginning  of  the  talks  on 
international  economic  cooperation  that  are 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  December.  And 
we  agreed  to  work  together  in  all  existing 
institutions. 

To  sum  up,  this  unusual  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  government  of  the  countries  that 
between  them  produce  70  percent  of  the 
world  trade  represented  a  commitment  to 
the  conception  that  our  economic  problems 
were  long  term,  that  there  were  no  quick 
fixes  to  them,  that  they  required  a  steady 
cooperative  effort,  that  their  political  rela- 
tionship affected  their  economic  relation- 
ship, and  that  their  economic  relationship  in 
turn  assisted  their  political  cooperation. 

And  so  the  free  countries  vindicated  the 
concept  of  their  interdependence  and  laid 
out  a  program  and  a  method  for  cooperation 
which  we  hope  will  accelerate  the  recovery 
of  all  of  the  peoples  as  well  as  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  less  developed  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  everybody. 

But  I  think  Bill  ought  to  explain  the 
monetary  agreement  because  that  is  per- 
haps the  single  most  significant  thing  that 
happened  there. 

Secretary  Simon 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  significant 
agreement  reached  between  the  French  and 
the  United  States  which,  I  believe  and  most 
everyone  believes,  is  going  to  pave  the  way 
for  agreement  at  the  [IMF]  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  overall  monetary  reform  in  Janu- 
ary. I  think  that  the  agreements  that  we 
have  reached  are  a  fair  and  balanced  compro- 
mise. Neither  side  won  nor  neither  side  lost. 

Each  has  protected  its  very  critical  na- 
tional interests  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
We  have  sought  to  bring  a  convergence  of 
views,  and  this  is  important.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  build  and  expand  on  these 
areas  of  convergence,  and  as  we  succeed  in 
doing  this,  the  whole  world  community  at 
large  is  going  to  benefit  from  this. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  disparity  of  views 
of  the  past  few  years  between  the  French 
and  the  United  States  in  particular  on  vari- 
ous amendments  to  the  articles  of  agreement 


[of  the  IMF]  has  obscured  the  deep  mutual- 
ity of  interest  to  return  to  stable  economic 
and  financial  conditions  in  the  world  and 
more  orderly  and  stable  exchange  rates,  and 
that  is  very  significant  because  this  instabil- 
ity that  we  have  had  contributed  to  as  well 
as  resulted  from  tremendous  institutional 
financial  strains. 

Also,  the  instability  created  great  prob- 
lems for  many  of  the  countries  in  the  world 
in  taking  care  of  the  erratic  price  move- 
ments and  setting  economic  policies  and  re- 
storing stable  growth  in  their  own  econo- 
mies. 

Now,  having  said  this,  because  one  must 
look  at  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem before  we  can  begin  to  look  for  any  of 
the  solutions,  which  is  important,  it  has  been 
clear  that  the  French  and  the  United  States 
share  some  fundamental  agreements  on  the 
monetary  system;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  We  both  agree  that  the  diversity  of 
financial  arrangements — the  floating  system, 
if  you  will — has  served  us  well.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  it  is  actually  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  stresses  and  the 
strains  that  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
severe  inflation,  recession,  and  of  course  the 
extraordinary  oil  increase. 

So  having  identified  the  causes,  we  then 
must  set  about  in  curing  the  fundamental 
problems  of  this  economic  instability,  and 
therefore  the  communique,  as  it  said,  dealt 
with  two  aspects  of  the  monetary  issue: 
one,  the  operational  and,  two,  the  reform  of 
the  system. 

On  the  operational  side  we  have  reached 
an  understanding  that  to  achieve  durable 
and  meaningful  stability  in  the  underlying 
economic  and  financial  conditions,  we  have 
to  provide  for  mutually  cooperative  and  con- 
ciliatory policies  among  ourselves  but  that 
national  domestic  economic  policies  must  in- 
deed be  compatible.  The  world  economy  has 
suffered  from  all  of  the  ills  that  I  have 
spoken  about,  and  the  underlying  problem 
remains  with  the  severe  inflation  and  of 
course  the  recession  which  was  caused  by 
this  inflation. 

On  exchange  markets,  we  are  going  to 
deal   with   erratic   movements   in   exchange 
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rates,  which  of  course  create,  again,  an  in- 
stability. Erratic  movements  can  be  defined 
as  movements  that  have  no  underlying  eco- 
nomic reason.  Ours  is  not  an  attempt  to  peg 
any  of  the  currency  rates  at  artificial  levels ; 
but  there  are  erratic  movements  in  financial 
markets  on  occasion  that  are  not  directly 
attributable  to  fundamental  economic  events, 
and  at  this  point  intervention  policies  will 
become  mutually  cooperative  and  compatible 
to  smooth  out  these  unstable  periods. 


U.S.  Welcomes  Release  by  Viet-Nam 
of  Nine  Americans 

A  group  of  foreign  nationals  including 
nine  Americans  arrived  in  Bangkok  from 
Viet-Nam  on  October  SO.  Following  is  a 
statement  read  to  news  correspondents  that 
day  by  Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  Press  Relations. 

We  welcome  the  return  of  this  group  of 
Americans  and  other  foreign  citizens  from 
Viet-Nam  and  look  forward  to  their  being 
reunited  quickly  with  their  families.  We  ap- 
preciate the  assistance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in 
this  repatriation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  remain  concerned 
about  the  approximately  50  other  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  in  South  Viet-Nam.  From 
news  reports  and  from  others  who  have  left 
Viet-Nam  recently,  we  understand  many  of 
the  remaining  Americans  would  like  to  leave 
but  thus  far  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  We 
hope  that  humanitarian  considerations  will 
also  prevail  here  and  enable  these  people  to 
be  repatriated  soon. 


U.S.  Lauds  Mexico's  New  Campaign 
Against  Illicit  Drugs 

Department  Statement l 

Yesterday,  November  13,  the  Attorney 
General  of  Mexico,  Pedro  Ojeda  Paullada, 
after  meeting  with  President  Echeverria, 
described  to  the  press  in  Mexico  City  his 
government's  strengthened  and  expanded 
campaign  to  eradicate  opium  poppy  growth 
and  to  control  heroin  traffic.  The  Mexican 
Attorney  General  announced  that  an  eradi- 
cation campaign  will  begin  November  15, 
employing  greatly  expanded  materiel  and 
manpower  resources  that  are  expected  to 
substantially  reduce  the  heroin  traffic  to  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Kissinger  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  concern  that  the  U.S.  Government  places 
on  the  drug  abuse  problem  and  the  need  to 
increase  efforts  to  control  illicit  drugs  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  U.S.  Government  is 
determined  to  resolve  this  most  serious  and 
tragic  problem,  which  burdens  our  nation 
with  ruined  lives  and  results  in  violent 
crimes  against  our  citizens  and  costs  us  up 
to  $17  billion  a  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Secretary  expresses  his  appreciation  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  its  efforts  to  curb 
illicit  drugs  and  confirms  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  work  with  Mexico 
and  our  other  friends  abroad  to  achieve  our 
common  goals  of  reducing  drug  abuse  and 
controlling  the  traffic  in  illicit  narcotics. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Nov.  14  by 
Robert  Anderson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Press  Relations. 
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The  Role  of  Technology  Trade  in  the  U.S.  Policy  of  Detente 


Address  by  Deputy  Secretary  Robert  S.  Ingersoll  1 


I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  serve,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the 
keynote  speaker  for  this  symposium. 

Over  three  years  ago,  we  entered  a  new 
stage  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  symposium 
provides  an  opportunity  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation  in  an  area  of  major  significance — 
trade  involving  technology. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  government  and 
those  of  you  in  the  private  sector  share  the 
experience  that  has  been  gained,  weigh  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  encountered,  and 
assess  together  the  opportunities — and  prob- 
lems— that  lie  ahead.  There  is  a  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  government  and 
the  private  sector.  And  we  need  to  be  on  the 
same  wavelength. 

As  keynote  speaker,  my  assignment  is  to 
place  in  perspective  the  matters  you  will  be 
considering  in  greater  detail  later  today. 

The  proper  starting  point  is,  I  believe,  to 
recognize  that  economic  issues  have  come  to 
form  a  central  focus  of  the  global  political 
agenda  and  to  recognize  also  that  our  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  security  interests  are 
intimately  related. 

The  economic  summit,  just  concluded,  re- 
flected a  determined  effort  to  achieve  greater 
cohesion  in  the  economic  policies  of  the 
major  industrialized  democracies.  Such  co- 
hesion is  imperative  if  our  political  and  se- 
curity ties  with  our  allies  are  to  be  safe- 


1  Made  before  the  Symposium  on  East-West  Tech- 
nological Trade  on  Nov.  19  (text  from  press  release 
573). 


guarded  against  strains  caused  by  domestic 
and  global  economic  conditions. 

We  have  initiated  also  a  wide-ranging  dia- 
logue on  economic  issues  with  the  developing 
countries.  The  next  step  will  be  the  Confer- 
ence on  International  Economic  Cooperation 
to  be  held  in  December.  The  outcome  of  this 
dialogue  will  determine  whether  the  inter- 
national community  will  move  toward  co- 
operation and  progress  or  toward  confronta- 
tion and  decline.  Here,  too,  our  long-term 
political,  economic,  and  security  interests  are 
deeply  involved. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  efforts  to  improve 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  East 
European  countries,  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  form  part  of  a  major  reshaping 
of  our  international  relationships  on  many 
fronts.  Our  purpose  in  all  of  these  undertak- 
ings is  to  advance  our  national  interest  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  a  peaceful  and 
stable  international  order  in  the  face  of 
continuing  political  divisions  and  pressing 
global  problems.  This  objective  can  be  ac- 
complished only  if  we  proceed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  realities  of  the  world  as 
it  exists  today. 

And  among  these  realities  is  the  basic  fact 
that  the  character  of  our  relations  with  the 
Communist  countries  will  in  large  measure 
determine  whether  a  peaceful  world  order 
can  be  constructed.  Therefore,  we  have 
sought  to  move  away  from  the  confrontation 
and  isolation  that  characterized  the  past  and 
toward  a  normalization  of  our  relationships. 

You  know  that  this  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  our  allies  are 
prepared  to  relinquish  basic  interests  or  fun- 
damental principles.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
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Communist  countries.  So  the  search  for 
common  ground  is  being  pursued  with  great 
caution  by  all  concerned.  But  it  is  proceeding. 

Increased  Trade  and  the  National  Interest 

When  we  started  down  this  road,  we  did 
not  assume  that  longstanding  differences 
would  suddenly  disappear,  that  new  issues 
would  not  arise,  or  that  a  durable  relaxation 
of  tensions  would  emerge  overnight.  No  time- 
table was  set  and  none  can  be  set  today. 
What  is  involved  is  an  evolutionary  process, 
not  a  rapid  about-face. 

But  we  have  moved  over  the  past  several 
years  from  a  stage  where  new  openings  were 
created  to  the  stage  where  we  expect  that 
continued  exploration  of  the  contours  of  our 
changing  relationships  with  the  East  can  be 
accompanied  by  consolidation  of  the  improved 
relationships  thus  far  achieved. 

It  was  envisaged  at  the  outset  that  as 
progress  in  political  relationships  advanced, 
economic  relationships  would  also  move 
ahead.  This  is  the  pattern  we  have  followed. 

We  did  not  seek  political  openings  to  ex- 
pand commercial  opportunities.  But  it  would 
have  been  contradictory  to  pursue,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  policy  of  political  normalization 
of  relationships  and  broadening  cooperation 
while,  on  the  other,  seeking  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  economic  isolation  of  the  East. 
Moreover,  most  if  not  all  of  the  other  indus- 
trialized countries  had,  over  time,  become 
involved  in  trade  with  the  East.  Any  U.S. 
policy  which  had  sought  to  reverse  this  trend 
would  have  foundered.  We  would  have  lost 
economically  without  gaining  politically. 

And  over  the  longer  term,  if  progress  on 
both  fronts  can  be  sustained,  there  may  oc- 
cur a  reduction  in  the  autarkic  tendencies  of 
Communist  countries,  a  broader  interaction 
between  their  economies  and  the  global  econ- 
omy, and  the  growth  of  additional  incentives 
to  exercise  restraint  and  cooperate  in  the 
search  for  peaceful  solutions  to  outstanding 
issues. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  own  national 
interests,  it  is  clearly  preferable  to  continue 
moving  in  this  direction  than  to  generate 
again  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  the  past. 


Trading  relationships  between  East  and 
West  have  in  fact  expanded.  Although  this 
symposium  is  concerned  with  a  special  aspect 
of  trade,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  total 
trade  between  the  OECD  [Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development] 
countries  and  the  nonmarket  Communist 
countries  has  grown  from  $16.5  billion  in 
1970  to  some  $49  billion  in  1974.  In  1970,  the 
U.S.  share  was  $580  million.  In  1974  this  in- 
creased to  $3.2  billion.  This  represents  a  re- 
spectable advance  over  where  matters  stood 
several  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  our  share  of  the  total  remains  mod- 
est suggests  that  there  may  be  opportunities 
our  private  sector  should  explore. 

Problems  Inherent  In  Technological  Trade 

There  are  inherent  difficulties  in  measur- 
ing with  any  exactness  the  "technological" 
component  of  this  trade.  Moreover,  some 
technology  moves  through  other  routes  as 
well  as  through  trade;  for  example,  through 
governmental  cooperative  agreements  and 
exchanges. 

Sales  of  machinery  and  equipment  embody- 
ing technology  have  risen  substantially.  Im- 
ports by  the  Communist  countries  amounted 
to  some  $7  billion  in  1974,  with  the  U.S. 
share  being  $533  million. 

This  element  of  trade  should  be  consid- 
ered as  trade  in  the  products  of  technology 
rather  than  trade  in  technology  as  such,  al- 
though the  two  cannot  be  wholly  divorced. 

Sales  of  technical  data  offer  a  closer 
measure.  In  1974,  the  United  States  issued 
156  licenses  for  the  export  of  technical  data 
to  the  Communist  countries.  About  one-third 
were  for  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, based  on  previous  experiences,  a  large 
percentage  of  such  licenses  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  actual  sales. 

Although  overall  quantitative  measures 
are  lacking,  it  remains  important  to  con- 
sider the  implications  of  the  movement  of 
technology.  In  doing  so,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  two  considerations  which  affect  the 
perspective  in  which  this  matter  should  be 
viewed. 

The  first  is  that  the  desire  for  technology 
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developed  by  the  industrialized  democracies 
is  a  recurring  theme  in  our  dialogue  with 
countries  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Communist  countries  also 
desire  our  machinery,  our  equipment,  and  our 
know-how.  We  should  be  worried  if  they  did 
not. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the  man- 
agerial skills  of  American  industrial  firms,  as 
well  as  our  technology,  account  for  much  of 
the  difference  between  our  strong  position  in 
the  global  economy  and  that  of  many  other 
countries,  including  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. This  difference  will  persist  even  as 
trade  in  technology  and  technologically  ad- 
vanced goods  expands. 

Technological  Trade  and  National  Security 

Although  trade  has  expanded,  it  continues 
to  be  subject  to  controls.  These  affect  in  par- 
ticular advanced  products,  equipment,  and 
technical  data  which  fall  within  the  area  of 
our  continuing  security  concerns. 

Protection  of  our  security  interests  has 
long  been  a  basic  objective  of  our  export  con- 
trol legislation.  The  most  recent  amend- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration  Act  re- 
quire a  determination  whether  exports  of 
goods  and  technology  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  military  capabilities  of  our 
adversaries. 

The  responsible  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  are  fully  committed  to  the  effective 
implementation  of  this  requirement. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  grey  area  where 
products  and  technology  have  potential  appli- 
cations both  for  the  civilian  economy  and  for 
military  purposes.  The  most  difficult  cases 
are  considered  by  the  Export  Administration 
Review  Board,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

For  example,  a  number  of  cases  involving 
sales  of  computers  have  come  before  the 
board.  Each  is  weighed  in  the  light  of  the 
risk  that  the  computer  might  be  diverted  to 
strategic  or  other  purposes  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  assist.  Where  there  is  adequate  as- 
surance against  such  diversion — as  in  the 
case  of  a  major  installation  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  Kama  River  truck  factory — all  of  the 


interested  departments  of  the  government 
have  agreed  that  the  sale  could  proceed.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  of  the  interested  depart- 
ments have  agreed  that  certain  other  in- 
stallations in  various  Communist  countries 
could  not  be  approved. 

Changes  in  our  political  relations  with  the 
Communist  countries  have  had  the  effect  of 
insuring  that  major  cases  are  considered  at 
a  high  level.  But  political  considerations  are 
only  one  factor — and  not  the  decisive  factor — 
in  determining  the  outcome. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  consul- 
tation with  its  various  advisory  bodies,  is 
seeking  ways  to  expedite  this  process,  which, 
I  am  sure,  seems  unduly  prolonged  to  many 
American  firms.  But  we  must  continue  to 
weigh  each  case  with  care  and  to  give  our 
security  interests  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

In  developing  and  administering  export 
control  guidelines,  we  recognize  that  tech- 
nology is  not  static,  that  it  changes  over 
time  and  in  its  availability.  In  setting  the 
limits,  we  draw  on  the  technical  expertise  of 
industry  as  well  as  the  government.  This  is 
obtained  through  the  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
But  we  would  be  also  glad  to  receive  your 
views  directly. 

The  process  of  setting  guidelines  and  con- 
sidering exceptions  entails  coordination — 
through  COCOM— with  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Maintaining  a  common 
approach  is  important  to  the  security  of  all 
concerned.  And  it  is  important  to  your  inter- 
ests as  well  that  your  competitors  abroad  ob- 
serve ground  rules  similar  to  those  which 
affect  your  own  transactions. 

We  do  not  invariably  see  eye-to-eye  with 
other  participants  in  COCOM.  However,  all 
participants  continue  to  accept  the  basic  need 
for  collective  consideration  of  these  matters. 
And  I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  may  also 
not  see  eye-to-eye  with  us  when  we  consider 
it  necessary  to  disapprove  a  proposed  trans- 
action or  when  guidelines  are  set  which  you 
consider  too  restrictive. 

We  are  always  prepared  to  listen  to  your 
views.  However,  the  burden  of  decision  rests 
with  the  government.  This  is  a  protection  to 
you.  Any  criticism  of  exports  that  are  ap- 
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proved  should  be  directed  at  us,  not  at  you. 

A  balanced  view  of  trade  in  advanced 
goods  and  technology  must  take  into  account 
the  needs  of  the  Communist  countries.  They 
have  recognized  that  they  can  move  ahead 
faster  with  their  economic  development  plans 
if  they  import  a  wide  range  of  machinery 
and  equipment— and  sometimes  know-how— 
from  the  industrialized  democracies.  Their 
purchases  are  directed  toward  improving 
their  agricultural  production,  developing 
their  natural  resources,  modernizing  their 
transportation  and  communications  systems, 
expanding  their  production  of  consumer 
goods. 

Much  of  the  trade  in  these  areas  is  not  of 
concern  from  the  standpoint  of  our  security 
interests.;  And  where  our  security  interests 
do  not  require  the  intervention  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  main  burden  of  decision  rests 
with  you.  You  should  be  guided  by  sound 
business  practices,  not  by  political  considera- 
tions. 

Surely  few  if  any  of  you  would  be  tempted 
to  enter  into  one-sided  deals — that  is,  favor- 
ing the  other  side — as  a  "contribution  to 
improving  East-West  relations."  Durable 
improvements  cannot  be  based  on  one-sided 
commercial  bargains  any  more  than  on  one- 
sided political  concessions. 

We  should,  however,  consider  three  ques- 
tions : 

— Whether  an  adequate  framework  exists 
for  conducting  business  with  the  East; 

—Whether  the  commercial  bargaining 
leverage  is  tilted  in  favor  of  the  large  state 
trading  organizations  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing;  and 

— Whether,  overall,  the  results  are,  in  fact, 
mutually  beneficial. 

Framework  for  Trading  With  the  East 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  the  framework,  you 
will  recall  that  in  the  fall  of  1972  we  con- 
cluded a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  had  been  recognized  that  differ- 
ences between  our  philosophies,  our  economic 
systems,  and  our  ways  of  doing  business  pre- 
sented substantial  hurdles  to  normalization 


of  trading  relationships. 

Since  not  all  problems  could  be  foreseen, 
we  sought  a  framework  within  which  prob- 
lems might  be  resolved.  And  after  much 
hard  bargaining  on  both  sides,  agreement  was 
reached.  As  a  collateral  step,  agreement  was 
reached  on  settling  the  25-year-old  lend-lease 
debt.  These  arrangements  were  aimed  at 
providing  safeguards  against  the  possible  dis- 
ruption of  our  markets,  at  facilitating  the 
conduct  of  business,  and  at  insuring  the 
availability  of  credit. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
sequent chain  of  events  which  led  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conclude  that  it  could  not  proceed 
with  the  implementation  of  the  agreement. 
Congressional  action  linking  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  the  extension  of  U.S. 
Government  credits  with  increased  emigra- 
tion was  viewed  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
effort  to  intervene  in  its  internal  affairs.  The 
Soviet  Union  also  considered  that  it  was 
being  subjected  to  unequal  treatment — treat- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  seeking  to  move. 

We  understand  the  humanitarian  concerns 
which  led  the  Congress  to  take  such  actions. 
We  were,  indeed,  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
emigration  issues  through  other  means.  But 
to  treat  this  difficult  problem  as  if  it  could  be 
resolved  through  our  own  domestic  legisla- 
tion offered  no  prospect  of  success.  Emigra- 
tion has  dropped,  and  U.'S.-Soviet  trade  has 
not  expanded  to  the  extent  that  might  have 
been  the  case  had  the  trade  agreement  come 
into  effect  and  credit  been  available. 

We  continue,  of  course,  to  try  to  work  out 
specific  commercial  problems  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  they  arise,  but  an  agreed  frame- 
work for  doing  so  is  still  needed. 

In  the  case  of  Romania,  we  have  been  able 
to  proceed  with  a  trade  agreement  which  pro- 
vides safeguards  against  disruptive  imports 
and  provides  U.S.  companies  with  extensive 
rights  and  assurances.  The  agreement  marks 
a  significant  step  in  establishing  a  workable 
relationship  between  Romania's  nonmarket 
economy  and  the  trading  system  of  the  West. 

In  addition  to  Romania,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia  are  also  moving  into  a 
closer  economic  relationship  with  the  West 
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through  adherence  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Surely  this  is  a 
trend  that  should  be  encouraged. 

In  the  case  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  Shanghai  communique  of  1972 
envisaged  the  progressive  development  of 
trade.  A  broad  understanding  of  how  our 
trading  relationships  should  be  conducted  is 
not  attainable  at  this  stage  of  our  relation- 
ship. However,  specific  problems  are  explored 
as  they  arise. 

Efforts  to  establish  a  basic  framework  for 
trading  with  the  East  have  therefore  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  rea- 
sons are  not  all  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
ledger. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  us  to  have  your 
thoughts  on  special  problems  affecting  com- 
mercial aspects  of  technology  trade  with  the 
countries  of  the  East  which  need  to  be  ironed 
out.  And  both  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  commercial  and  science  offices  in  our 
Embassies,  consulates,  and  missions  in  the 
area  are  ready  to  assist  U.S.  firms. 


Bargaining  Factors  in  Trade  Negotiations 

The  question  of  the  leverage  exerted  by 
the  state  trading  organizations  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  such  organizations  have 
all  the  bargaining  power  on  their  side  and 
that  this  can  lead  U.S.  firms  to  enter  into 
disadvantageous  arrangements.  This  in  turn 
generates  suggestions  for  more  direct  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  commercial  trans- 
actions or  for  modifying  our  antitrust 
legislation. 

Some  of  these  so-called  remedies  call  for 
government  intervention  in  particular  com- 
mercial transactions.  I  would  think  that  you 
in  the  private  sector  would  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  such  proposals.  And  for  my 
own  part,  I  question  whether  the  government 
could  conceivably  be  in  a  better  position  than 
the  private  sector  to  pass  on  such  matters  as 
the  profit  involved  in  a  specific  transaction. 

Like  other  buyers,  state  trading  organiza- 
tions, which  have  monopoly  buying  power  for 
their  countries,  will  certainly  seek  to  stir 
competition  among  suppliers.  You  do  it  in  all 
the  rest  of  your  purchases.  However,  while 


the  market  they  represent  may  be  attrac- 
tive— as  is  any  new  market — it  is  also  lim- 
ited in  comparison  with  other  markets. 

In  the  technology  area,  U.S.  firms  should 
themselves  have  significant  bargaining 
power.,  They  have  a  strong  position  in  many 
technological  fields  and  this,  in  turn,  supports 
a  strong  position  in  the  world  market.  Cer- 
tainly no  firm  should  accept  terms  in  dealings 
with  a  state  trading  organization  that  are 
less  desirable  than  those  obtainable  from 
other  customers  abroad. 

Many  U.S.  firms  are  indeed  confronted 
with  competitors  here,  in  Western  Europe, 
or  Japan.  But  I  question  whether  eagerness 
to  make  a  particular  sale  to  a  state  trading 
organization  is  sufficiently  strong  to  lead 
many  American  firms  into  arrangements  they 
would  not  otherwise  accept. 

I  certainly  am  not  aware  of  evidence  that 
U.S. — or  foreign — firms  regard  profit  as  less 
important  in  transactions  with  the  countries 
of  the  East  than  in  the  case  of  other  trans- 
actions. Should  disadvantages  result  from 
transactions  with  state  trading  organizations, 
U.S.  firms  will  not  continue  to  be  interested 
in  such  business.  But  our  desire,  of  course,  is 
that  disadvantageous  arrangements  simply 
be  rejected. 

There  are  certainly  some  risks.  It  is  clear 
that  by  stirring  competition  among  suppliers, 
state  trading  organizations  may  hope  to  ex- 
tract proprietary  data  for  which  they  may 
not,  in  the  final  analysis,  pay.  They  may  ask 
for  detailed  proposals,  and  after  receiving 
data,  fail  to  buy  from  anyone.  The  need  for 
being  on  guard  against  such  tactics  is  evi- 
dent. You  are  used  to  it  in  your  commercial 
transactions,  I  am  sure. 

But  even  where  exports  of  technology  may 
bring  short-term  gains,  what  about  the 
longer  run?  The  possibility  exists  that  what 
may  be  advantageous  for  a  single  firm  may 
not  be  advantageous  on  an  industrywide 
basis.  But  this  possibility  exists  in  the  course 
of  transactions  with  other  industrialized 
countries  and  developing  countries.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  unique  in  our  dealings  with 
Communist  countries. 

In  addition,  concern  is  sometimes  voiced 
that  the  Communist  countries  may  engage  in 
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commercial  competition  with  us.  There  is 
probably  no  way  of  ruling  out  this  as  a  pos- 
sibility, but  neither  should  we  exaggerate 
the  threat.  If  and  when  such  competition 
emerges,  our  own  products  should  have 
reached  a  still  more  advanced  stage. 

The  basic  answer  to  many  of  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  is,  therefore,  to  be 
sure  that  our  own  industry  continues  to  hold 
the  track  record  for  technological  innovation. 
The  sale  of  existing  nonstrategic  technology 
can  assist  us  to  accomplish  this,  since  the 
revenues  can  be  turned,  at  least  in  part,  to 
increased  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. Those  of  us  in  the  government  trust 
that  you  in  the  private  sector  will,  indeed, 
deploy  a  substantial  part  of  your  revenues 
to  maintain  a  technologically  innovative 
position. 

There  also  exist  possibilities  for  obtaining 
some  reverse  flow  of  technology.  We  are 
aware  of  some  21  agreements  involving  the 
import  of  Soviet  technology  by  U.S.  firms. 
And  promising  areas  have  been  identified  in 
a  number  of  our  governmental  cooperative 
agreements;  for  example,  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  fusion  research  holds 
great  promise. 

Future  Areas  of  Trade  Agreement 

Both  for  industrial  firms  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  important  to  press  ahead  with 
efforts  to  identify  additional  areas  where  a 
useful  reverse  flow  of  technology  can  be 
achieved. 

And  it  is  important  to  find  effective  ways 
of  dealing  with  disruptions  which  may  occur. 

Trade  in  one  area — that  is,  grains— has 
been  characterized  by  disruptive  Soviet  buy- 
ing practices.  We  have  recently  reached 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  estab- 
lish a  sounder  basis  for  conducting  these 
transactions. 

And  negotiations  for  an  agreement  under 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  sell  us  oil  are 
continuing.  We  see  an  opportunity  to  diver- 
sify somewhat  our  sources  of  supply.  The 
Soviet  Union  sees  an  opportunity  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  grain  and  other 
imports,  including  technology.  We  both  know 


that  for  this  potentially  beneficial  trade  to 
develop,  price  incentives  will  be  essential. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  conclude  this  agree- 
ment, the  way  would  be  opened  to  explore 
imaginative  new  ways  of  energy  cooperation 
which  would  be  mutually  beneficial  over  the 
long-term. 

Monitoring  the  overall  evolution  of  our 
trading  relationships  with  the  East — includ- 
ing trade  in  technology — is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  East-West  Foreign  Trade  Board, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  feedback  from  this  monitoring  process — 
and  from  your  own  experience— will  provide 
a  firmer  basis  for  insuring  a  mutuality  of 
benefit. 

But  even  though  we  gain  economically 
from  trade,  including  trade  in  technology, 
sometimes  the  argument  is  advanced  that, 
in  return  for  our  willingness  to  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries,  we  should  receive 
not  only  commercial  concessions  but  political 
or  security  concessions  as  well. 

I  have  made  clear  that  our  approach  has 
been  to  facilitate  trade  as  our  political  rela- 
tions have  improved.  But  there  are  clearly 
limits  to  the  extent  to  which  trade  can  be 
used  to  advance  other  objectives.  And  where 
trade  in  technology  is  concerned,  the  needs 
of  the  Communist  countries— which  might 
prefer  to  be  self-reliant— do  not  appear  to  us 
so  fundamental  that  these  countries  would 
be  prepared,  in  order  to  obtain  technology,  to 
trade  political  or  security  interests  which 
they  consider  essential.  Why  would  anyone 
expect  them  to  do  so? 

In  the  three  years  since  the  political  open- 
ings were  made  in  our  relations  with  the 
Communist  countries,  progress  has  been 
made  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  our  politi- 
cal dialogue  has  broadened.  This  does  not, 
to  be  sure,  always  lead  to  agreement.  But 
greater  insights  into  the  reasons  for  our 
differences,  where  they  occur,  also  have 
value.  Mutually  beneficial  practical  coopera- 
tion is  now  proceeding  in  a  number  of  tech- 
nical fields.  The  agreements  to  limit  strategic 
arms  contribute  to  our  own  security  and  to 
the  prospect  for  maintaining  world  peace. 
Present  difficulties   in   negotiations   on  this 
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front  can  be  resolved,  and  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  a  balanced  and  reciprocal  agreement. 

This  period  has  also  brought  broader  con- 
tacts and  cooperation  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  discussion  of  fundamental  issues 
and  international  events  has  helped  in  de- 
termining where  a  certain  parallelism  in  our 
policies  exists  as  well  as  in  defining  differ- 
ences. 


In  the  case  of  all  of  these  countries,  trade 
has  progressed. 

The  overall  score  is,  we  believe,  one  of 
mutual  benefit.  And  sustaining  improved 
relations  will  be  possible  through  continued 
endeavors  of  mutual  benefit — but  only  on 
that  basis.  We  will  work  closely  with  you  to 
insure  that  such  benefits  flow  from  trade  in 
technology  as  we  continue  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  East  on  other  fronts 
as  well. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Reaffirms  Call  for  Negotiations  by  All  Parties  in  Korea 


Following  are  statements  made  by  U.S. 
Representative  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  in  Com- 
mittee I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  October  23  and  28  and 
by  U.S.  Representative  W.  Tapley  Bennett, 
Jr.,  in  plenary  on  November  18,  together 
tvith  the  texts  of  opposing  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  October  29  and 
by  the  Assembly  on  November  18. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN, 
COMMITTEE  I,  OCTOBER  23 

USUN    press    release    128    (corr.    1)    dated    October    23 

The  central  issue  of  this  debate  is  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
It  is  an  issue  which  has  required  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  Nations — both  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Security  Council — 
for  27  years.  I  remind  the  committee  that 
this  organization  has  sought  during  the  last 
few  years  to  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
tensions  on  the  peninsula  by  encouraging 
discussion  and  contacts  between  the  two 
Korean  Governments. 

My  government  has  been  particularly 
interested  in  this  effort  of  the  United  Na- 
tions because  we  recognize  that  any  renewal 


of  hostilities  on  the  peninsula  could  have 
immediate  and  serious  consequences  for  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  We  recognize  that 
the  role  which  our  organization  can  and 
should  play  changes  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  rise  of  new  circumstances.  We 
are  therefore  prepared  to  examine  sugges- 
tions which  members  believe  can  contribute 
to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  issue. 

Any  meaningful  discussion  of  the  Korean 
problem  must  begin  with  the  consensus  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1973. '  This  resolution  contains  the  princi- 
ples which  the  two  parts  of  Korea  decided 
should  govern  their  relationship  and  con- 
tains the  goal  which  this  General  Assembly 
decided  should  govern  its  own  relationship 
with  the  South  and  the  North  of  Korea.  For 
its  part  the  General  Assembly  stated  the 
hope  that  the  South  and  the  North  of  Korea 
would  be  urged  to  continue  their  dialogue 
and  widen  their  many-sided  exchanges  and 
cooperation  so  as  to  expedite  the  independ- 
ent peaceful  unification  of  the  country. 

Last  year,  in  the  spirit  of  the  consensus 
I  have  described,  the  United  States  sup- 
ported a  resolution  which  endorsed  the  con- 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1973,  p.  775. 
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sensus  call  for  dialogue  and  moved  to  the 
logical  next  step:  an  examination  of  those 
aspects  of  the  Korean  question  which  in- 
volve the  peace  and  security  of  the  penin- 
sula, including  the  future  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand. The  resolution  which  was  adopted 
properly  points  out  that  the  United  Nations 
has  a  continuing  responsibility  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
charter  regarding  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  The  resolution 
made  clear  the  willingness  of  my  govern- 
ment, which  has  responsibility  for  the  U.N. 
Command  in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  July  7,  1950,  to 
consider  alternatives  to  the  U.N.  Command, 
provided  the  armistice  agreement  was  main- 
tained. 

In  the  intervening  period  there  was  no 
response  from  the  other  parties  concerned 
which  would  permit  consideration  of  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  that  resolution.  My 
government  therefore,  in  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  with  other  interested  governments, 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted on  June  27,  1975,  which  is  now 
before  this  committee.  That  resolution  ex- 
plicitly reaffirms  our  willingness  to  termi- 
nate the  U.N.  Command,  provided  the  armis- 
tice agreement  is  maintained. 

The  U.N.  Command  today  is  comprised  of 
those  military  personnel  directly  involved  in 
the  performance  by  the  U.N.  Command  of 
its  armistice  agreement  responsibilities  and 
includes  less  than  300  non-Korean  person- 
nel. Most  of  these  are  U.S.  military  person- 
nel assigned  as  staff  personnel  to  the  com- 
mand itself  and  the  remainder  are  part  of 
the  ceremonial  honor  guard  of  the  command. 
American  forces  serving  in  Korea  in  accord- 
ance with  the  U.S.-Republic  of  Korea  mu- 
tual security  treaty  of  1954  are  not  part  of 
the  U.N.  Command. 

In  order  to  help  make  the  distinction 
between  the  U.N.  Command  and  these  Amer- 
ican forces,  the  use  of  the  U.N.'s  flag  in 
Korea  has  been  limited  to  those  military 
installations  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  di- 
rectly associated  with  maintaining  the 
armistice   agreement.    My   government   for- 


mally notified  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  of  this  in  my  letter  of  September  22.2 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the  question 
of  termination  of  the  U.N.  Command,  the 
chief  concern  of  my  government  is  that  the 
armistice  agreement,  which  has  been  the 
basis  for  peace  and  security  in  the  Korean 
Peninsula  for  over  20  years,  be  maintained 
in  the  absence  of  alternate  lasting  arrange- 
ments between  the  South  and  the  North.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  armistice  agree- 
ment is  not  merely  a  cease-fire,  but  a  care- 
fully designed  structure  for  monitoring  and 
policing  the  armistice  itself.  It  remains  the 
only  legal  basis  for  the  present  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

The  Military  Armistice  Commission, 
which  is  composed  of  all  parties  associated 
with  the  armistice  agreement,  is  the  only 
accepted  forum  for  regular  meetings  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  agreement.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  consider  the  armistice  either  a 
relic  of  little  consequence  or  a  fragile  in- 
strument of  little  authority.  Whatever  may 
be  its  shortcomings,  it  continues  to  be  ob- 
served and  to  function. 

The  opposing  resolution  calls  for  termi- 
nation of  the  U.N.  Command  and  replace- 
ment of  the  armistice  agreement  by  a  peace 
agreement.  Nothing  is  said  of  how  the 
mechanisms  of  the  peace  agreement  are  to 
function  and  what  is  to  act  as  a  restraint 
on  the  parties  in  the  interval  while  the  peace 
agreement  is  being  discussed. 

This  could  take  a  good  long  time,  when 
one  considers  that  the  other  resolution  calls 
for  a  "peace  agreement"  with  the  United 
States  rather  than  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  United  States  would  not  con- 
sider sitting  down  to  such  a  negotiation 
without  the  Republic  of  Korea  present.  Who- 
ever is  familiar  with  the  Korean  problem 
knows  that  a  situation  in  which  the  armis- 
tice agreement  machinery  is  not  functioning 
and  where  there  is  no  assurance  that  any 
other  agreement  would  take  its  place  is  a 
highly  unstable  one. 

We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  U.N.  Command  without  pro- 
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vision  for  the  continuation  of  the  armistice 
would  have  little  consequence  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  armistice  provides  an  agreed 
starting  point  for  any  discussion  of  a  more 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Korean  issue. 

Our  resolution,  A/C.l/L.708/Rev.l,  reflects 
the  helpful  amendments  offered  by  the  dele- 
gation of  France  in  conjunction  with  delega- 
tions of  Belgium,  Ireland,  Italy,  Liberia,  The 
Gambia,  and  Luxembourg  and  now  proposes 
negotiations  with  the  other  side  on  the  issue 
of  the  U.N.  Command,  reduction  of  tensions, 
and  assurance  of  lasting  peace  in  the  Korean 
Peninsula. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  in  his  address  on 
September  22,  called  specifically  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  conference  of  the  parties  di- 
rectly concerned:  the  two  Korean  Govern- 
ments, the  United  States,  and  China.  He 
made  clear  that  he  was  proposing  a  confer- 
ence which  would  not  only  discuss  means  for 
preserving  the  armistice  agreement  while 
terminating  the  U.N.  Command  but  which 
also  could  explore  "other  measures  to  re- 
duce tension  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  a  larger  conference 
to  negotiate  a  more  fundamental  arrange- 
ment." 

If  there  were  to  be  a  broader  conference 
on  more  permanent  arrangements,  our  view 
is  that  the  composition  of  such  a  broader 
conference  should  be  the  topic  of  discussion 
of  the  smaller  conference  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  involve  the  four 
parties  concerned  with  the  armistice.  We 
ourselves  would  have  an  open  mind  as  to 
who  might  participate  in  any  such  broader 
conference. 

Thus  the  conference  of  the  four  parties 
concerned  with  the  armistice  should  be 
viewed  not  as  an  endpoint,  but  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  which  can  lead  to  a  more 
lasting  settlement.  It  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  responsibilities  of  this  organization 
and  the  views  it  has  expressed  on  the 
Korean  question.  The  negotiations  called  for 
by  our  resolution  are,  I  might  add,  the  only 
proposal  now  before  this  body  that  recog- 
nizes that  in  matters  relating  to  the  future 
of  Korea  and  to  security  in  the  peninsula 


both  Korean  Governments  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  resolu- 
tion, by  calling  for  negotiations  of  this  kind, 
provides  a  basis  for  discussion  and  action 
which  will  enhance  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  security  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  while 
preserving  the  present  armistice  arrange- 
ment, which  remains  so  important. 

It  may  appear  that  the  other  resolution 
before  us  has  some  similar  provisions,  but 
this  appearance  is  not  borne  out  on  exami- 
nation. The  other  resolution  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  past  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  since  it  does  not  en- 
courage discussions  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  the  peninsula. 

Indeed,  it  has  the  clear  intention  to  ex- 
clude one  of  the  principal  parties,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  from  any  such  discussions. 
For  our  part,  we  will  not  accept  any  such 
exclusion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which 
represents  over  two-thirds  of  the  Korean 
people.  Indeed,  I  wonder  how  many  members 
of  this  committee  would  support  a  resolution 
which  denied  them  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  determination  of  their  own  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to  a  third 
question — one  which  is  not  dealt  with  in  our 
resolution  and  should  not  be  before  this  body 
— the  question  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  pursuant  to  the  U.S.-Republic 
of  Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1954  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  other  resolution  and 
the  letter  which  introduces  it  make  clear 
that  these  forces  are  the  forces  which  it 
wishes  withdrawn  from  Korea.  It  presumes 
to  make  this  a  matter  of  U.N.  business  by 
referring  to  them  as  forces  under  the  U.N. 
flag.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  with  the  exception  of  those  less-than- 
300  personnel  in  the  U.N.  Command,  these 
troops  are  not  under  the  U.N.  flag  and  are 
not  a  matter  of  U.N.  business. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  under  our 
Mutual   Defense  Treaty.   They  will   remain 
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there  as  long  as  they  are  needed  and  as  long 
as  their  presence  is  mutually  desired  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States. 

My  government  considers  our  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  peninsula.  We 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  have  periodically 
reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  those  princi- 
ples. We  assume  that  North  Korea  takes  a 
similar  view  of  its  security  arrangements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  although  these  were  not 
mentioned  by  the  North  Koreans  in  their 
speech  to  the  First  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length  on  the  matter  before  this  committee. 
I  have  done  this  both  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance my  government  attaches  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
and  to  make  absolutely  clear  our  views  on 
the  armistice  agreement. 

I  turn  finally  to  the  prospects  for  a  last- 
ing peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Funda- 
mental to  all  I  have  said  and  to  all  that  this 
organization  has  recommended  is  the  essen- 
tial requirement  that  the  dialogue  between 
South  and  North  Korea  be  encouraged  to 
resume.  It  is  only  in  that  context  that  step- 
by-step  progress  in  dealing  with  the  major 
issues  dividing  the  two  sides  can  be  made. 
No  one  who  is  familiar  with  these  prob- 
lems can  realistically  expect  that  they  can 
be  solved  quickly  or  easily.  There  is  a  need 
for  caution,  but  there  is  need  to  break  con- 
tinued stalemate. 

It  appears  to  my  government  that  the 
United  Nations  can  contribute  to  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  reinitiation  of  meaning- 
ful discussions  by  insuring  that  no  action  is 
taken  which  would  call  into  doubt  the  con- 
tinuing commitment  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

There  are  positive  steps  which  can  be 
taken.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said  in 
his  September  22  address  that,  if  North 
Korea  and  its  allies  would  move  to  improve 
their  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
we  would  be  prepared  to  take  similar  recip- 
rocal actions. 

My  government  is  willing  to  enter  into  dis- 
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cussion  with  all  the  parties  concerned  to 
terminate  the  U.N.  Command  while  preserv- 
ing the  armistice  and  to  discuss  other  steps  to 
ease  tensions.  We  believe  that  this  construc- 
tive approach  will  enjoy  the  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  most  members  of  this  As- 
sembly. 

However,  we  will  not  place  in  jeopardy  the 
future  stability  of  the  peninsula  by  agreeing 
to  actions  which  have  as  their  inevitable  con- 
sequence an  increase  in  military  tensions  and 
uncertainty.  That  would  be  irresponsible  and 
dangerous  to  the  objectives  which  we  all 
espouse.  I  therefore  ask  that  each  member 
of  this  committee  carefully  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  its  vote  on  the  Korean  item. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN, 
COMMITTEE  I,  OCTOBER  29 

USUN    press   release   133    (corr.    1)    dated   October   30 

I  rise  to  speak  briefly  to  a  single  point 
which  was  raised  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  indeed  American 
troops  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  These  troops 
are  there  under  a  mutual  defense  agreement 
signed  between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  also,  and  this  is  the 
subject  of  our  discussion,  some  300  troops, 
300  men,  there  under  the  U.N.  Command. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  and  now,  hopefully,  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  a  resolution  we  have  just  passed 
that  the  U.N.  Command  will  now  be  dis- 
solved. This  is  our  desire.  It  is  evidently  the 
desire  also  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  we 
welcome  that.  I  believe  the  Republic  of 
Korea  does  the  same,  as  do  those  states  that 
voted  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

I  would  simply,  however,  wish  to  remind 
this  room,  and  the  members  here  repre- 
sented, of  the  facts  which  led  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  U.N.  Command  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  of  the  American  forces  which 
are  also  there.  It  is  the  case  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  here  tonight  were 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations  when 
those  events  occurred,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  altogether  inappropriate  for  me  to  remind 
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or  recall  to  those  who  may  have  forgotten, 
to  inform  those  who  may  not  now  even 
know,  how  this  happened. 

The  U.N.  Command,  of  which  the  United 
States  was  part,  of  which  16  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  contributed  forces 
altogether,  that  command  arose  in  the  after- 
math of  a  sudden,  brutal,  calculated  invasion 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  its  neighbor  to 
the  north,  an  act  of  aggression — plain,  un- 
mistaken,  unchallenged  by  world  opinion  at 
the  time.  The  forces  of  one  country  brutally 
invaded  another  nation;  and  the  General 
Assembly — in  one  of  the  genuinely  honor- 
able acts  in  defense  of  the  charter  and  in 
pursuit  of  the  responsibilities  each  nation 
undertakes  when  it  becomes  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations — the  General  Assembly 
called  this  "aggression"  and  called  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  come  to  support  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  which  had  been  invaded. 

Sixteen  nations  responded,  the  invaders 
were  thrown  back,  the  status  quo  ante  was 
restored — a  fact  clear  to  history.  In  the  long 
history  of  the  world  rarely  has  an  aggression 
been  so  naked,  so  unambiguous,  so  clear  for 
all  the  opinion  of  the  world  to  see.  And  it 
was — to  the  honor  of  the  United  Nations — 
rebuffed.  It  failed. 

In  order  that  this  should  not  recur,  a  com- 
mand was  established  on  the  armistice  line. 
That  command  continues  almost  a  quarter 
century  later.  It  was  not  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  be  in  South  Korea.  It  is 
not  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  be  in 
South  Korea.  But  let  no  one  suppose  we  are 
embarrassed  by  our  presence  or  apologetic 
about  it.  We  were  there  in  defense  of  the 
principles  of  independence  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  a  state,  the  protection  of  which 
is   the   fundamental   purpose   of   this   body. 


STATEMENT   BY   AMBASSADOR   BENNETT, 
PLENARY,  NOVEMBER  18 

USUN    press    release    151    dated    November    18 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  this  house 
is  deeply  divided  on  the  issue  before  us.  I 
regret  that  this  is  the  fact.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  review  briefly  some 


of  the  facts  and  developments  which  have 
brought  us  to  this  point. 

As  recorded  in  document  A/10142,  which 
was  the  document  accompanying  the  sub- 
mission of  the  resolution  that  my  govern- 
ment and  others  cosponsored,  a  number  of 
member  states  including  the  United  States 
have  sought  to  implement  fully  the  con- 
sensus of  the  28th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  encourage  discussions 
which  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
U.N.  Command  in  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate arrangements  to  maintain  the  armis- 
tice agreement.  Thus,  on  June  27,  1975, 
these  states  requested  inclusion  in  the 
agenda  of  the  30th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  an  item  entitled:  "Urgent  need 
to  implement  fully  the  consensus  of  the 
twenty-eighth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  Korean  question  and  to  maintain 
peace  and  security  on  the  Korean  peninsula." 
The  member  states  requesting  inclusion  of 
this  item  urged  that  it  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  high  priority  and  addressed  early  in  the 
30th  session. 

Document  A/10327  of  November  3,  1975 
conveyed  the  report  of  the  First  Committee's 
consideration  of  the  question  of  Korea  at 
this  30th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  as  we  take  up  this  re- 
port in  plenary,  permit  me  to  address  myself 
to  the  draft  resolution  cosponsored  by  28 
member  states  which  was  recommended  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  adoption  as  draft 
resolution  A  in  section  IV  of  the  First  Com- 
mittee report. 

This  resolution,  first  tabled  on  June  27, 
was  later  modified  by  several  helpful  amend- 
ments. It  takes  note  of  the  letter  of  June  27, 
1975  (document  S/11737),  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  offering 
to  terminate  the  U.N.  Command  on  January 
1,  1976,  provided  that  the  other  parties  di- 
rectly concerned  reach  agreement  on  alter- 
native arrangements  mutually  acceptable  to 
them  for  maintaining  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. The  resolution  also  takes  due  note  of 
the  statement  of  June  27,  1975,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  affirming 
its   willingness  to  enter  into  arrangements 
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for  maintaining  the  armistice  agreement. 
Turning  to  the  operative  paragraphs  of 
this  resolution,  allow  me  to  underline,  Mr. 
President,  that  each  of  these  four  para- 
graphs stresses  dialogue  and  discussion  be- 
tween the  parties  directly  concerned.  Such 
dialogue  and  discussion  would  be  directed  at 
new  arrangements  designed  to  replace  the 
armistice  agreement,  dissolution  of  the  U.N. 
Command,  reduction  of  tensions,  and  in- 
surance of  lasting  peace  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula. 

Let  me  recall  that  Secretary  Kissinger,  in 
his  address  to  this  Assembly  on  September 
22,  called  specifically  for  the  convening  of 
a  conference  of  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned: the  two  Korean  Governments,  the 
United  States,  and  China.  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger made  clear  that  he  was  proposing  a  con- 
ference which  would  not  only  discuss  means 
for  preserving  the  armistice  agreement  while 
terminating  the  U.N.  Command  but  which 
also  could  explore  "other  measures  to  reduce 
tension  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  including 
the  possibility  of  a  larger  conference  to  ne- 
gotiate a  more  fundamental  arrangement." 
Mr.  President,  the  draft  resolution  of 
which  my  government  is  proud  to  have  been 
one  of  the  28  cosponsors  is  one  looking  ob- 
jectively and  responsibly  to  the  future.  It 
leaves  open  all  avenues  to  dialogue  and  dis- 
cussion. Our  side,  Mr.  President,  has  at  all 
times  been  prepared  for  dialogue  and  discus- 
sion. Indeed,  it  is  the  objective  of  the  reso- 
lution which  we  cosponsored. 

It  is  the  other  side,  I  regret  to  say,  which 
has  been  unwilling  to  engage  in  dialogue  and 
discussion,  which  has  sought  to  impose  its 
arbitrary  will  on  this  Assembly.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  sides  is  clear  for  all 
those  willing  to  see. 

In  looking  toward  attainment  of  the  goal 
of  peaceful  reunification  of  Korea  on  the 
basis  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the 
Korean  people,  this  resolution  is  based 
squarely  on  principles  of  sovereignty  and 
independence  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

While  draft  resolution  B  in  section  IV  of 
the  First  Committee's  report  may  appear  to 
have  some  similar  provisions,  permit  me  to 


repeat  here  in  the  plenary  that  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  past  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  It  does  not  encourage 
discussions  by  all  the  parties  concerned  with 
peace  and  security  on  the  peninsula.  Indeed, 
as  has  been  made  clear  in  public  statements, 
it  has  the  intention  to  exclude  one  of  the 
principal  parties,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  from 
any  such  discussions. 

How  many  members  of  this  General  Assem- 
bly would  support  a  resolution  which  denied 
them  the  right  to  participate  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  own  future?  Since  most 
members  of  this  body  believe  firmly  in  the 
right  of  all  people,  any  people,  to  self-deter- 
mination— certainly  my  government  does 
so — it  is  surprising  that  some  here  are  argu- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula  should  be  denied  a  say  in 
their  own  future.  I  would  ask  that  all  those 
who  believe  in  self-determination  would 
ponder  seriously  this  grave  omission  in 
resolution  B.  Are  we  to  assume  that  those 
who  support  resolution  B  in  the  committee 
report  subscribe  to  a  doctrine  of  limited  sov- 
ereignty for  the  sovereign  state  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea?  This  doctrine  of  limited  sov- 
ereignty is,  I  believe,  not  unfamiliar  to  a 
number  of  the  member  states  who  cospon- 
sored resolution  B. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  the  question 
of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  pur- 
suant to  a  bilateral  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea— our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  1954. 
These  U.S.  troops  are  there  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Many  member  states  have  similar  bilateral 
arrangements  between  them  concerning  the 
stationing  of  military  forces.  However,  the 
other  resolution  and  the  letter  which  intro- 
duced it  make  clear  that  it  is  these  U.S. 
forces  in  Korea  under  a  bilateral  agreement 
which  are  the  forces  it  wants  withdrawn 
from  Korea. 

It  seeks  to  make  this  a  matter  of  U.N. 
business  by  referring  to  them  as  forces 
under  the  U.N.  flag.  As  my  delegation  stated 
in  the  First  Committee,  the  fact  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  less  than  300  personnel  in 
the  U.N.  Command,  the  American  troops  in 
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Korea  are  not  under  the  U.N.  flag.  These 
U.S.  troops,  I  repeat,  serve  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  under  a  bilateral  agreement. 

Many  of  those  who  cosponsored  the  other 
resolution  have  bilateral  security  arrange- 
ments which  either  permit  the  stationing  of 
their  military  forces  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other state  or  which  cover  the  stationing  of 
foreign  military  forces  on  their  own  terri- 
tory. Are  they  now  saying  that  such  bilateral 
arrangements  are  illegal  or  improper? 

I  reemphasize  that  my  government  will 
not  place  in  jeopardy  the  future  stability  of 
the  peninsula  by  agreeing  to  actions  which 
would  have  as  their  consequence  an  increase 
in  military  tensions  and  uncertainty.  As  we 
stressed  in  the  First  Committee,  this  would 
be  irresponsible  and  dangerous  to  the  objec- 
tives we  all  espouse.  Again  may  I  ask  that 
each  member  carefully  consider  its  vote  on 
the  Korean  item. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution  3390  A  4 

The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  hope  expressed  by  it  in  resolution 
3333   (XXIX)   of  17  December  1974, 

Desiring  that  progress  be  made  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goal  of  peaceful  reunification  of 
Korea  on  the  basis  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of 
the  Korean  people, 

Recalling  its  satisfaction  with  the  issuance  of  the 
joint  communique  at  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  on  4  July 
1972  and  the  declared  intention  of  both  the  South 
and  the  North  of  Korea  to  continue  the  dialogue  be- 
tween them, 

Further  recalling  that  by  its  resolution  711  A 
(VII),  adopted  on  28  Auugst  1953,  the  General  As- 
sembly noted  with  approval  the  Armistice  Agreement 
of  27  July  1953,  and  that,  in  its  resolution  811  (IX) 
of  11  December  1954,  it  expressly  took  note  of  the 
provision  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  which  re- 
quires that  the  Agreement  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  expressly  superseded  either  by  mutually  ac- 
ceptable amendments  and  additions  or  by  provision 
in  an  appropriate  agreement  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment at  a  political  level  between  both  sides, 


Aware,  however,  that  tension  in  Korea  has  not 
been  totally  eliminated  and  that  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment remains  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  the  area, 

Noting  the  letter  of  27  June  1975,  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  affirming  that 
it  is  prepared  to  terminate  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand on  1  January  1976,  provided  that  the  other 
parties  directly  concerned  reach  agreement  on  alter- 
native arrangements  mutually  acceptable  to  them 
for  maintaining  the  Armistice  Agreement, 

Noting  the  statement  of  27  June  1975  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  affirming  its  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  arrangements  for  maintaining 
the  Armistice  Agreement, 

Recognizing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  the  United  Nations  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  the  attainment  of  this  goal  on 
the  Korean  peninsula, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  wishes  of  its  members,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  consensus  statement  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  28  November  1973,  and  urges 
both  the  South  and  the  North  of  Korea  to  continue 
their  dialogue  to  expedite  the  peaceful  reunification 
of  Korea; 

2.  Expresses  the  hope  that  all  parties  directly 
concerned  will  enter  into  negotiations  on  new  ar- 
rangements designed  to  replace  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment, reduce  tensions  and  ensure  lasting  peace  in 
the  Korean  peninsula; 

3.  Urges  all  the  parties  directly  concerned,  as  a 
first  step,  bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  ensure  con- 
tinued observation  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and 
the  full  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
region,  to  embark  on  talks  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  may  be  dissolved  con- 
currently with  arrangements  for  maintaining  the 
Armistice  Agreement; 

4.  Expresses  the  further  hope  that  these  discus- 
sions will  be  completed  and  alternative  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  will 
be  made  in  order  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
may  be  dissolved  on  1  January  1976  so  that  by  that 
date  no  armed  forces  under  the  United  Nations  flag 
will  remain  in  the  South  of  Korea. 


Resolution  3390  B 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  the  reunification  of  Korea  has  not  yet 
been  achieved  although  30  years  have  elapsed  since 


4  A/RES/3390  A  (XXX)  (text  from  U.N.  doc.  A/ 
10327,  report  of  the  First  Committee  on  agenda  item 
119,  Question  of  Korea);  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  Oct.  29  by  a  vote  of  59  (U.S.)  to  51,  with  29  ab- 
stentions; adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  Nov.  18  by  a 
vote  of  59  (U.S.)  to  51,  with  29  abstentions. 


5  A/RES/3390  B  (XXX)  (text  from  A/10327); 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Nov.  3  by  a  vote  of  51 
to  38  (U.S.),  with  50  abstentions;  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  Nov.  18  by  a  vote  of  54  to  43  (U.S.), 
with  42  abstentions. 
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Korea  was  divided  into  the  North  and  the  South  and 
22  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  armistice  in 
Korea, 

Recalling  the  obligations  assumed  by  States  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equality  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  and  on  refraining  from  interven- 
ing in  matters  which  are  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  any  State, 

Considering  that  it  conforms  with  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  to  encourage  the  Korean  people  to 
achieve  the  independent  and  peaceful  reunification  of 
their  country  at  the  earliest  possible  date  on  the  basis 
of  the  three  principles  of  independence,  peaceful  re- 
unification and  great  national  unity  and  to  create 
favourable  conditions  for  it, 

Hoping  that  the  North  and  the  South  of  Korea 
will  promote  their  dialogue  to  accelerate  the  reunifi- 
cation of  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  joint  statement  of  4  July  1972  and  with  the 
decision  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
twenty-eighth  session,  on  28  November  1973,  which 
welcomed  the  joint  statement, 

Considering  that  a  durable  peace  cannot  be  ex- 
pected so  long  as  the  present  state  of  armistice  is 
kept  as  it  is  in  Korea, 

Considering  that,  in  order  to  guarantee  a  durable 


peace  in  Korea  and  accelerate  its  independent  and 
peaceful  reunification,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  take 
new  decisive  measures  for  terminating  foreign  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  affairs,  removing  tension  and 
preventing  armed  conflicts  in  that  region, 

1.  Considers  that  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
"United  Nations  Command"  and  withdraw  all  the 
foreign  troops  stationed  in  South  Korea  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  real  parties  to  the  Armistice 
Agreement  to  replace  the  Korean  Military  Armistice 
Agreement  with  a  peace  agreement  as  a  measure  to 
ease  tension  and  maintain  and  consolidate  peace  in 
Korea  in  the  context  of  the  dissolution  of  the  "United 
Nations  Command"  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  the 
foreign  troops  stationed  in  South  Korea  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Urges  the  North  and  the  South  of  Korea  to 
observe  the  principles  of  the  North-South  joint  state- 
ment and  take  practical  measures  for  ceasing  arms 
reinforcement,  reducing  the  armed  forces  of  both 
sides  drastically  to  an  equal  level,  preventing  armed 
conflicts  and  guaranteeing  against  the  use  of  force 
against  the  other  side,  and  thereby  remove  the  mili- 
tary confrontation  and  maintain  a  durable  peace  in 
Korea,  conducive  to  accelerating  the  independent  and 
peaceful  reunification  of  the  country. 


United  States  Discusses  Major  Arms  Control  Issues 
Before  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Com- 
mittee I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  October  30  by  U.S. 
Representative  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  who  is 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD). 

USUN   press   release   132  dated  October  30 

We  begin  the  disarmament  debate  this 
year  with  the  most  extensive  agenda  in  the 
First  Committee's  history.  This  heavy  work- 
load reflects  the  importance  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  focal  point  for  disarmament 
efforts  worldwide.  It  also  reflects  the  increas- 
ing activity  at  smaller  and  more  specialized 
disarmament  forums  in  recent  years. 

In  particular,  there  was  a  pronounced  up- 


turn in  the  activity  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  The 
1975  CCD  session,  while  continuing  work  on 
the  important  items  already  on  its  agenda, 
considered  a  number  of  other  disarmament 
issues  that  had  not  previously  received  close 
scrutiny.  The  committee  made  extensive  use 
of  technical  experts  to  explore  these  topics. 
It  held  useful  discussions  leading  to  decisions 
on  its  future  scheduling  and  organization  of 
work.  In  all  of  these  activities,  the  committee 
benefited  from  the  infusion  of  the  talents 
and  fresh  perspectives  of  five  new  members. 
Among  the  new  items  considered  by  the 
CCD  in  1975  was  the  question  of  environ- 
mental warfare.  As  members  of  this  commit- 
tee know,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  tabled  at  the  CCD,  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation,  identical  drafts  of  a  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  military  or  any  other 
hostile  use  of  environmental  modification 
techniques.1  In  introducing  the  draft  for  the 
United  States,  I  pointed  out  that,  while  en- 
vironmental warfare  is  not  at  present  prac- 
tical on  a  militarily  significant  scale,  under- 
standing and  technology  in  the  field  are 
advancing.  For  that  reason,  the  United 
States  believes  action  should  be  taken  now 
to  adopt  effective  restraints — before  tech- 
niques are  perfected  and  their  potential 
threat  materializes. 

The  draft  convention  tabled  in  Geneva 
would  prohibit  military  or  any  other  hostile 
use  of  environmental  modification  techniques 
having  widespread,  long-lasting,  or  severe 
effects  as  a  means  of  causing  destruction, 
damage,  or  injury  to  any  other  state  party. 
The  draft  contains  an  illustrative  list  of 
effects  of  environmental  modification.  In- 
cluded in  this  list  are  earthquakes  and 
tsunamis;  an  upset  in  the  ecological  balance 
of  a  region;  and  changes  in  weather  pat- 
terns, in  the  state  of  the  ozone  layer  or 
ionosphere,  in  climate  patterns,  and  in  ocean 
currents. 

The  framing  of  restraints  on  environ- 
mental warfare  presented  several  conceptual 
challenges.  We  believe  the  draft  convention 
deals  successfully  with  each  of  these: 

— First,  it  uses  general  criteria  to  describe 
prohibited  activities.  We  believe  this  is  es- 
sential in  a  field  that  is  still  largely  hypo- 
thetical and  where  any  specific,  exhaustive 
listing  of  proscribed  actions  could  be  made 
irrelevant  by  technological  developments. 

— Second,  the  draft  convention  focuses  on 
the  use  of  techniques  which  would  have 
widespread,  long-lasting,  or  severe  effects. 
The  draft  accordingly  deals  with  activities 
that  are  the  source  of  the  most  serious  con- 
cern, and  it  recognizes  that  the  ability  to 
verify  compliance  with  treaty  constraints  is 
related  to  the  scale  of  the  activity  prohibited. 


1  For  a  U.S.  statement  made  in  the  CCD  on  Aug. 
21  and  text  of  the  draft  convention,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  15,  1975,  p.  417. 


— Third,  the  draft  deals  with  the  deliber- 
ate manipulation  of  natural  environmental 
processes  as  the  means  of  causing  damage, 
destruction,  or  injury.  Thus  it  distinguishes 
between  the  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques  as  weapons,  which  is  covered 
by  the  draft,  and  the  incidental  environ- 
mental effects  of  other  weapons,  an  issue 
that  is  being  dealt  with  by  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  Humanitarian  Law  in  Armed 
Conflict. 

—Fourth,  the  prohibition  against  "mili- 
tary or  any  other  hostile  use"  covers  not 
only  the  use  of  environmental  modification 
techniques  to  supplement  other  means  of 
waging  war  but  also  the  use  of  such  tech- 
niques with  hostile  intent  even  when  no 
other  weapons  are  being  used. 

— Finally,  the  prohibitions  would  not  im- 
pede the  full  realization  of  any  peaceful 
benefits  that  may  result  from  environmental 
modification.  Because  much  research  and  de- 
velopment on  environmental  modification 
could  have  both  peaceful  and  hostile  appli- 
cations, it  is  not  possible  to  insure  that  such 
research  and  development  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses will  not  have  military  implications.  For 
this  reason,  the  draft  does  not  attempt  to 
prohibit  research  and  development. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of 
others  on  the  question  of  environmental 
modification  and  to  negotiations  at  the  CCD 
next  spring  on  the  draft  texts  now  before 
the  committee.  We  hope  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  encourage  this  process  by 
adopting  a  generally  acceptable   resolution. 

Limitations  on  Military  Expenditures 

Another  new  item  discussed  at  the  CCD 
this  year  was  the  question  of  agreed  limita- 
tions on  military  expenditures.  There  is  a 
long  history  of  proposals  to  limit  armaments 
through  such  agreements,  but  conceptual 
and  practical  difficulties  have  so  far  pre- 
vented serious  consideration  of  this  ap- 
proach. As  a  result,  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament negotiations  have  concentrated  on 
measures  to  limit  military  forces  and  activi- 
ties rather  than  expenditures. 
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Recently,  however,  useful  work  has  been 
done  on  identifying  the  problems  that  must 
be  solved  if  agreed  military  expenditure  lim- 
itations are  to  become  a  possibility,  either 
as  an  independent  arms  control  measure  or 
as  a  complement  to  force  limitations.  I  refer 
to  the  experts'  study  of  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  military  budgets  pursuant  to  a 
1973  General  Assembly  resolution.  The  As- 
sembly last  year  recognized  the  significance 
of  that  study  and  asked  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  request  the  views  of  states  on  the 
issues  it  raised. 

In  replying  to  the  Secretary  General, 
my  government  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
sultant experts'  study  provided  a  sound 
basis  for  further  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  agreed  expenditure  limitations.  At 
the  CCD  this  summer,  we  gave  our  views 
on  what  we  consider  to  be  the  most  promis- 
ing course  for  such  efforts.2  We  suggested 
that  the  CCD  organize  a  study  of  the  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  agreed  military  expenditure 
limitations.  These  questions  are: 

— First,  how  can  one  measure  the  military 
spending  of  different  countries,  with  their 
different  currencies,  different  fiscal  and  fi- 
nancial practices,  and  different  kinds  of 
armed  forces,  so  as  to  permit  effective  com- 
parisons? 

— Second,  how  can  limitations  be  formu- 
lated and  applied  so  that  no  country  will  feel 
that  its  security  could  be  endangered  by  an 
agreement  ? 

— And  third,  how  can  compliance  with  a 
limitation  agreement  be  assured? 

We  further  suggested  that  a  study  begin 
with  the  first  of  those  three  questions:  the 
definition  and  comparative  measurement  of 
military  expenditures.  Such  a  study,  we  be- 
lieve, should  be  carried  out  by  a  small  group 
of  highly  qualified  government  specialists, 
preferably  economists  or  budget  experts.  We 
believe  the  General  Assembly  could  give 
valuable  impetus  and  direction  to  this  effort 


2  For  a  U.S.  statement  made  in  the  CCD  on  July  24, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  25,  1975,  p.  282. 


by  adopting  an  appropriate  resolution  re- 
questing the  CCD  to  organize  such  a  study 
and  authorizing  the  Secretary  General  to 
provide   necessary   services  to   the  experts. 

Biological  and  Chemical  Weapons 

Last  year  Resolution  3256  invited  all 
states  that  had  not  yet  done  so  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
and  to  accede  to  or  ratify  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol.  The  resolution  further  called  on  the 
CCD  to  continue  its  work  on  effective  meas- 
ures for  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weap- 
ons (CW). 

The  Biological  Weapons  Convention  has 
now  entered  into  force,  following  ratification 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  depositaries;  and  the 
United  States  last  spring  completed  its  rati- 
fication of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

As  for  the  third  element  of  the  Assem- 
bly's recommendation,  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  negotiation  of  a  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons has  proved  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  many  of  us  anticipated.  Because  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons 
can  be  concealed  more  easily  than  many 
other  military  activities,  particularly  in 
countries  with  large  chemical  industries, 
verifying  compliance  with  a  treaty  can 
present  great  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  the 
goal  of  finding  effective  solutions  has  been 
pursued  in  good  faith,  and  without  mini- 
mizing the  difficulties  ahead,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  has  been  some  progress. 

Following  their  summit  commitment  to 
consider  a  joint  initiative  on  chemical  weap- 
ons at  the  CCD,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  made 
contacts  during  1975  with  a  view  to  finding 
an  appropriate  means  of  carrying  out  such 
an  initiative.  In  addition,  as  I  reported  to 
the  CCD  last  August,  the  United  States  has 
concluded  that  an  initial  CW  measure  should 
deal  with  all  lethal  chemical  weapons.  In  the 
months  ahead,  my  government  will  continue 
its  efforts  in  this  field,  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  point  to  promising  approaches  to  a 
possible  joint  initiative  at  the  CCD  during 
1976. 
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Reducing  the  Threat  of  Nuclear  War 

The  United  States  attaches  the  utmost 
importance  to  reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war — both  by  limiting  and  reducing  nuclear 
arsenals  and  by  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities  to  additional 
states. 

The  29th  U.N.  General  Assembly  identified 
these  two  related  issues  as  being  of  greatest 
concern  to  the  world  community  and  made 
several  constructive  recommendations  for 
action.  Since  then  important  steps  have  been 
taken  in  various  specialized  forums.  None- 
theless we  must  again  make  these  vital 
issues  the  center  of  the  General  Assembly's 
attention  and  the  object  of  our  most  deter- 
mined efforts  in  the  years  ahead. 

My  government  places  particular  impor- 
tance on  the  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms  (SALT).  We  fully  recognize 
that  all  members  of  this  body  have  an  impor- 
tant stake  in  the  outcome  of  these  negotia- 
tions, which  affect  both  the  strategic  balance 
between  two  countries  and  the  security  of 
the  world  at  large.  We  intend  to  keep  the 
General  Assembly  fully  informed  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  negotiations. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  conclude  in  the 
near  future  the  negotiation  of  a  SALT  Two 
agreement  based  on  principles  set  out  in  the 
summit  meeting  at  Vladivostok  a  year  ago. 
By  imposing  equal  limits  on  the  aggregate 
number  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles  on  each 
side,  the  new  agreement  will  eliminate  many 
of  the  uncertainties  that  have  driven  the 
competition  for  nuclear  arms. 

But  curbing  this  competition  will  not  be 
enough.  We  must  work  vigorously  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  arsenals  that  have  already  been 
assembled.  Therefore  my  government  intends 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  follow-on 
negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  further  lim- 
itations and  reductions. 

Last  year  Resolution  3261  D  expressed  the 
General  Assembly's  concern  that  six  states 
had  engaged  in  nuclear  testing  and  called  on 
the  CCD  to  consider  the  arms  control  impli- 
cations of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  in  the  context  of  its  report  on  the 


elaboration  of  a  treaty  designed  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  (CTB).  Thus,  the 
closely  related  issues  of  nonproliferation, 
nuclear  weapons  testing  restraints,  and 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  (PNE's)  were 
brought  into  a  single  focus. 

The  U.S.  Government  fully  recognizes  the 
importance  of  restraints  on  nuclear-weapons 
testing  for  curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
We  remain  committed  to  the  objective  of  an 
adequately  verified  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  In  view  of  the  longstanding  deadlock 
on  means  of  achieving  that  objective,  we 
agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  July  1974 
to  take  a  practical  step  forward  by  signing 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  U.S.S.R.  recently  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  a  draft  treaty  on  the  complete 
prohibition  of  nuclear-weapon  tests.  While 
we  can  agree  that  a  complete  halt  to  all 
nuclear-weapons  testing  by  all  countries 
must  certainly  be  our  objective,  the  Soviet 
draft  does  not  appear  to  solve  problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

In  particular,  reliance  on  national  means 
of  verification  is  not,  in  our  view,  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  clearing  up  uncertainties  as 
to  whether  ambiguous  seismic  signals  are 
caused  by  an  earthquake  or  by  a  nuclear 
explosion. 

Moreover,  the  draft  does  not  specify  veri- 
fication measures  for  PNE's  but  merely 
states  that  such  explosions  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  separate  agreement.  This  ap- 
proach leaves  unresolved  the  critical  question 
whether,  under  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
an  adequately  verifiable  accommodation  for 
PNE's  can  be  worked  out.  At  the  CCD  this 
summer  the  U.S.  delegation  pointed  out  that 
if  PNE's  were  to  be  accommodated  under  a 
CTB,  a  verification  system  would  have  to  be 
devised  that,  at  a  minimum,  could  provide 
adequate  assurance  that  PNE's  did  not  in- 
volve the  testing  of  a  new  weapon  concept, 
the  use  of  a  stockpiled  weapon  to  verify  its 
performance,  or  the  carrying  out  of  nuclear- 
weapons-effects  studies.  No  solution  to  this 
problem  has  yet  been  found. 

Further  consideration  of  this  complex  and 
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difficult  problem  could  provide  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  it  might  be  possible  to 
achieve  adequate  assurance  that  nuclear- 
weapons-related  benefits  would  not  be  ob- 
tained if  PNE's  were  permitted  under  a  com- 
prehensive weapons  test  ban.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  meeting  of  test  ban  experts  at 
the  CCD  next  spring,  which  we  expect  will 
consider  CTB  verification  problems. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  PNE  problem  was 
examined  last  summer  at  the  CCD;  namely, 
the  implications  of  PNE's  for  nonprolifera- 
tion.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  special  section  on 
PNE's  in  the  CCD  annual  report,  there  was 
a  very  wide  measure  of  agreement  in  the 
committee  based  on  evidence  presented  by 
technical  experts,  that  acquisition  by  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state  of  a  capability  to  con- 
duct PNE's  is  incompatible  with  the  objec- 
tive of  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Consequently,  there  was  wide  sup- 
port for  the  idea  that,  if  PNE's  were  to  be 
pursued,  they  should  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  article  V  of  the  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty. 

An  important  step  was  taken  recently 
when  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA 
established  an  ad  hoc  advisory  group  on 
PNE's.  My  government  is  participating  ac- 
tively in  that  group.  In  our  view  it  should 
not  only  achieve  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  economic,  technical,  legal  and  treaty,  and 
health  and  safety  aspects  of  PNE's  but 
should  also  make  substantial  headway  in  lay- 
ing the  legal  and  procedural  foundation  for 
the  international  service  that  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  remaining  questions  concerning 
the  feasibility  and  utility  of  PNE's  should 
be  resolved. 

Nuclear-Weapon-Free  Zones 

The  possibility  of  creating  nuclear-weap- 
on-free zones  in  various  regions  of  the  world 
has  recently  attracted  much  interest.  It  is 
the  view  of  many  governments,  including 
my  own,  that  nuclear-weapon-free  zones 
could  contribute  to  regional  and  global  se- 
curity and  that  such  zones  could  also  make 
a  significant  regional  contribution  to  non- 
proliferation.  Depending  on  the  specific  ar- 
rangements,    a     nuclear- weapon-free     zone 


could    effectively    complement    the    Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty. 

At  the  request  of  the  29th  General  As- 
sembly, a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear-weapon-free  zones  was  car- 
ried out  under  the  auspices  of  the  CCD.  We 
believe  that  the  study,  prepared  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Professor  Keijo  Korhonen, 
of  Finland,  merits  serious  consideration  by 
governments  and  particularly  by  those  ac- 
tively considering  nuclear-weapon-free-zone 
projects. 

The  experts  carrying  out  the  study  out- 
lined areas  of  disagreement  as  well  as  agree- 
ment, reflecting  their  national  positions.  This 
made  it  possible  to  explore  problems  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  considered. 
As  a  result,  we  believe  this  study  provides 
a  more  realistic  and  complete  assessment 
than  heretofore  existed  of  the  prospects  for 
and  potential  value  of  nuclear-weapon-free 
zones.  My  delegation  would  favor  a  resolution 
commending  the  study  to  the  attention  of 
U.N.  members  and  requesting  their  com- 
ments on  it,  with  a  view  to  further  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  at  the  31st  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

I  will  reserve  comments  on  specific  nu- 
clear-weapon-free-zone proposals  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  individual  items  later  in  our 
committee's  schedule.  However,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  general  observation  that,  while 
nuclear- weapon-free-zone  projects  can  be 
given  an  initial  impetus  by  General  As- 
sembly resolutions,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  development  of  concrete  zone  ar- 
rangements by  the  states  concerned.  The 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  [Treaty  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America] 
would  never  have  prospered  by  relying  on 
resolutions  rather  than  on  the  persevering 
efforts  of  its  founders.  Therefore,  while  my 
delegation  will  follow  the  debate  here  with 
interest,  we  will  also  look  at  followup  actions 
in  the  months  ahead  in  measuring  the  pros- 
pects of  particular  projects. 

Regional   Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Centers 

Among  the  foremost  challenges  of  our 
time  is  the  need  for  nuclear  power  to  help 
meet  expanding  energy  requirements   in  a 
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safe,  environmentally  sound,  and  economic 
manner.  This  challenge  becomes  acute,  par- 
ticularly insofar  as  nonproliferation  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  stages  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  that  involve  storage,  transportation, 
and  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel. 

One  of  the  most  critical  steps  in  the  final 
stage  of  the  fuel  cycle  is  reprocessing,  which 
involves  the  recovery  by  chemical  means  of 
plutonium  from  spent  reactor  fuel.  Although 
it  is  evident  that  nuclear  power  can  be  gen- 
erated without  reprocessing — and  indeed, 
advanced  and  large-scale  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams currently  exist  without  it — the  po- 
tential value  of  reprocessing  derives  from 
the  possibility  of  recycling  plutonium  as  re- 
actor fuel. 

However,  many  uncertainties  remain.  Dif- 
ficulties have  been  encountered  in  construct- 
ing plants  that  can  be  operated  on  a  sound 
commercial  basis.  More  generally,  the  eco- 
nomic benefits,  as  well  as  the  feasibility  and 
public  acceptability,  of  plutonium  recycling 
are  yet  to  be  proven  on  a  commercial  scale. 
It  is  impossible  to  project  with  confidence 
the  impact  of  plutonium  recycling  on  the 
cost  of  generating  electrical  power  since 
several  unpredictable  variables  are  involved, 
such  as  the  costs  of  uranium,  enrichment, 
reprocessing,  and  fuel  fabrication.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  nuclear  fuel  costs  rep- 
resent only  a  small  portion  of  total  nuclear 
electricity  costs  and  recycled  plutonium  will 
satisfy  only  about  20  percent  of  total  reactor 
fuel  requirements.  Therefore  the  impact  on 
total  nuclear  electricity-generating  costs  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  small. 

These  uncertainties  have  clearly  affected 
the  development  of  reprocessing  capabilities 
in  the  United  States.  Although  there  are 
about  55  nuclear  power  reactors  on  line  in 
the  United  States,  no  commercial  reprocess- 
ing facilities  are  in  operation. 

If  the  recovery  and  recycling  of  plutonium 
does  eventually  prove  to  be  economically  ad- 
vantageous, it  will  almost  certainly  be  for 
large  reprocessing  plants  which  will  service 
many  reactors.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  forty  1000-megawatt  light  water 
reactors  would  be  required  before  reprocess- 
ing could  be  an  economically  viable  opera- 


tion. For  smaller  nuclear  power  programs, 
the  construction  of  small,  inefficient  re- 
processing plants  would  be  a  costly  enter- 
prise. Nor  is  it  likely  that  such  plants  would 
make  an  appreciable  contribution  to  a  coun- 
try's independence  from  outside  sources  of 
fuel. 

In  addition,  the  construction  of  many 
small  plants,  however  legitimate  the  motiva- 
tions, can  only  accentuate  widespread  con- 
cerns over  the  growing  availability  of  pluto- 
nium throughout  the  world. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
the  most  economical  use  of  nuclear  energy 
resources  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  assur- 
ing that  future  developments  do  not  detract 
from  our  nonproliferation  objectives,  a  better 
approach  should  be  found  than  building  many 
small  national  reprocessing  plans.  One  ap- 
proach— which  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  considers  promising  and  is 
studying  in  depth — is  the  establishment  of 
multinational  regional  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
centers.  Secretary  Kissinger,  speaking  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  September  22,  ex- 
pressed strong  U.S.  support  for  this  idea. 
The  multinational  approach  appears  to  be 
economically  preferable  to  constructing 
small  national  facilities,  since  it  would  pool 
the  talents  and  interests  of  several  nations 
and  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale.  It 
would  also  reduce  the  risks  of  theft  and  di- 
version of  nuclear  material  and  facilitate  the 
application  of  international  safeguards. 

The  possible  economic  benefits  as  well  as 
the  environmental  and  safety  advantages  of 
multinational  fuel  centers  merit  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  states.  Certainly  no  less  im- 
portant to  the  world  community — and  of 
particular  concern  to  this  committee — are 
the  implications  for  nonproliferation  and 
international  security. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  pointed  out  in  his 
statement  to  the  General  Assembly: 

The  greatest  single  danger  of  unrestrained  nuclear 
proliferation  resides  in  the  spread  under  national 
control  of  reprocessing  facilities  for  the  atomic  mate- 
rials in  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  United  States  therefore  strongly 
urges  all  states  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  assist 
the   IAEA   in   a   thorough   and   expeditious 
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analysis  of  the  multinational  regional  fuel 
cycle  center  concept,  and  we  also  encourage 
states  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  such 
fuel  cycle  cooperation  in  their  own  regions. 


U.S.  Pledges  Continued  Efforts 
in  Drug  Abuse  Control 

Following  is  a  statement  bij  Congressman 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  made  in  Com- 
mittee III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural) on  October  28. 

USUN   press   release   130   dated   October   28 

We  meet  this  year  with  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  gravity  and  widening  extent  of 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  It  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  each  year  such  awareness  is 
purchased  with  the  lives  and  futures  of 
those  thousands  more  people  who  have  died 
from  drugs  or  who  have  become  slaves  to 
them.  Drug  abuse  continues  to  cloud  the 
lives  of  millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants, 
of  every  nationality,  every  ideology,  and 
every  economic  condition. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  nation  act- 
ing in  isolation  can  successfully  combat  drug 
abuse  within  its  national  frontiers.  The  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  conventions, 
starting  with  the  1912  Hague  Convention, 
testify  to  the  international  community's 
realization  of  this  fact.  So,  too,  international 
participation  in  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  and  in  discussions  here  in  a  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly,  represents  the 
latest  links  in  a  chain  forged  by  the  concern 
of  the  people  of  the  world  with  the  menace 
of  drug  abuse  and  its  attendant  social  ills. 

This  past  year  has  seen  the  nations  of  the 
world  take  significant  steps  toward  achiev- 
ing closer  cooperation  in  the  struggle  against 
the  illicit  drug  traffic.  The  entry  into  force 
of  the  Protocol  Amending  the  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs  is  an  encourag- 
ing development;  but  for  the  protocol  to 
realize  its  full  potential  as  an  instrument 
for  narcotics  control,  it  must,  like  the  single 
convention    it    amends,    be    universally    ac- 


cepted. The  United  States  is  a  party  to  the 
protocol  and  urges  all  countries  not  yet 
parties  to  adhere  to  it  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  noted  in  the  statement  of  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Board,  the  proto- 
col expands  the  authority  of  the  Board,  a 
body  charged  with  critical  responsibilities 
under  the  1961  single  convention  and  other, 
earlier,  treaties.  The  protocol  also  gives  the 
Board  new  tools  with  which  to  work.  It 
stresses  the  need  for  the  Board  to  maintain 
a  continuing  dialogue  with  governments  and 
with  the  specialized  agencies,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  promoting  the  most  effective  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  conventions. 
The  Board  may  now  recommend  that  finan- 
cial assistance  be  accorded  governments  en- 
countering difficulties  as  they  attempt  in 
good  faith  to  meet  their  treaty  obligations. 
As  the  Board's  statement  observes,  the  in- 
novations are  in  addition  to  more  stringent 
alternative  courses  open  to  the  Board  under 
the  single  convention. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Board 
must  be  independent  to  perform  its  treaty- 
mandated  functions.  An  independent  Board 
with  quasi- judicial  responsibilities  requires 
a  distinct  secretariat  separate  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Narcotic  Drugs,  which  services  a 
political  organ,  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs. 

As  important  as  the  international  control 
instruments  are,  they  rely  on,  and  can  only 
serve  to  supplement,  the  efforts  of  each 
national  administration  within  its  own  bor- 
ders. The  U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
is  now  assisting  many  countries  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  their  national  drug  con- 
trols. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  congratulate  the  Fund's 
new  Executive  Director,  Ambassador  de 
Beus  [J.  G.  de  Beus,  former  Representative 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  U.N.],  on  his  ap- 
pointment and  to  wish  him  every  success. 
At  the  same  time,  let  us  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  retiring  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Dr.  Sten  Martens,  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  leadership  during  a  critical  period 
in  the  development  of  the  Fund. 

The  United  States  is  pleased  to  note  the 
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Fund's  activity  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  in  carrying  out  that  govern- 
ment's decision  to  harvest  unincised  poppy 
capsules  rather  than  opium  and  thus  reduce 
the  risk  of  diversion  into  illicit  channels.  It 
appears  encouragingly  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey,  with  U.N.  assistance, 
has  successfully  controlled  the  cultivation 
and  harvest  of  this  year's  poppy  crop.  We 
commend  the  Government  of  Turkey's  very 
considerable  efforts  to  control  this  produc- 
tion and  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment, expressed  here  by  its  representative, 
to  control  future  crops. 

Now  that  the  Fund  has  come  of  age  and 
is  proving  itself  an  effective  instrument  for 
promoting  narcotics  control  and  treatment, 
we  hope  that  more  nations  will  perceive  it 
in  their  interest  to  contribute  or  contribute 
more  generously  to  it.  The  United  States  is 
proud  of  its  past  support  of  the  Fund;  we 
consider  our  contributions  money  well  spent, 
and  we  will  continue  to  support  its  activities. 
But  as  more  countries  seek  assistance  from 
the  Fund — that  is  to  say,  as  the  Fund  be- 
comes steadily  more  effective — its  financial 
resources  stretch  thinner  and  thinner.  Al- 
ready the  Fund  has  had  to  pare  down  its 
early  ambitious  plans,  and  it  is  not  yet  five 
years  old. 

Drug  abuse  will  not  disappear  of  its  own 
accord,  nor  will  fervent  hopes  keep  it  at  bay. 
Action,  both  national  and  international,  is 
required;  and  the  U.N.  Fund  provides  a 
vehicle  for  action.  Those  countries  with  drug 
problems  know  that  they  have  good  reason 
to  support  the  Fund:  for  they  have  seen 
what  drug  abuse  does  to  the  individual,  his 
family,  and  his  community.  Countries,  like 
individuals,  can  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others.  A  generous  annual  contribution 
to  the  U.N.  Fund,  inasmuch  as  it  may  help 
keep  drug  abuse  from  spreading,  represents 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  coping 


with  drug  abuse  after  it  has  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  a  society. 

The  United  States  echoes  the  recent  call 
of  the  President  of  Bolivia  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  international  cooperation 
against  the  illicit  drug  traffic.  We  commend 
Bolivia  for  joining  action  to  its  words,  as 
demonstrated  by  its  recent  accession  to  the 
single  convention  and  the  amending  protocol. 

We  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  single  out 
for  expressions  of  our  admiration  the  actions 
being  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Mexico 
and  of  Burma  to  cope  with  the  major  amounts 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives  illicitly  pro- 
duced in  those  countries.  Their  plans  to 
intensify  their  efforts  are  to  be  warmly  com- 
mended. Many  governments  are  active  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  to  bring  drug  abuse  un- 
der more  effective  control,  but  time  does 
not  permit  us  to  cite  them  all  here. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  would 
like  to  stress  the  importance  the  United 
States  attaches  to  the  earliest  possible  entry 
into  force  of  the  1971  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  government's  pledge 
to  continue  its  efforts — bilateral,  multilat- 
eral, and  national — to  reduce  the  demand  for 
illicit  drugs  through  treatment  and  preven- 
tion programs  and  to  reduce  the  traffic  in 
illicit  drugs  which  feeds  this  demand. 

The  United  States  has  cosponsored  the 
four  draft  resolutions  before  this  committee. 
Taken  together,  they  propose  a  course  of 
action  designed  to  maintain  the  momentum 
developed  in  recent  years  by  nations  com- 
mitted to  the  struggle  against  drug  abuse.1 


1  On  Oct.  28  the  committee,  without  a  negative 
vote,  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  on  the  1971  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  the  1972  Protocol  Amend- 
ing the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  ade- 
quate priority  for  narcotics  control,  and  the  U.N. 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy 
and  Nonproliferation  of  Weapons 


Follotving  is  a  statement  by  Myron  B. 
Kratzer,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  made  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  on  November  5.1 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  your 
committee  today  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  offer  testimony  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  nuclear  proliferation  and, 
specifically,  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
371. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  reaffirm  the 
strong  commitment  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  policy  of  avoiding  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  expressed  personally,  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  the  importance  of  this  goal  and 
has  proposed  for  international  consideration 
several  important  measures  designed  to  re- 
duce the  risks  of  further  proliferation. 

While  House  Concurrent  Resolution  371 
deals  with  several  aspects  of  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons,  I  should  like  to  concentrate 
my  testimony  today  on  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  as  that  term  is  generally 
used;  that  is,  the  acquisition  by  additional 
nations  of  a  nuclear-weapons  or  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capability.  In  particular,  I  will  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  proliferation  risks 
arising  out  of  the  application  of  nuclear 
energy  to  peaceful  purposes. 

Before  commenting  on  the  specific  features 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  371,  I  be- 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


lieve  it  may  be  useful  to  review  the  historical 
background  of  the  proliferation  issue,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  technical  considerations 
which  bear  on  it. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  U.S. 
policy  has  been  to  avoid  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Baruch  plan,  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations 
in  the  days  immediately  after  World  War  II, 
foreshadowed  the  efforts  we  have  made  for 
the  past  30  years  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
proliferation.  This  plan  proposed  the  pro- 
hibition of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  place- 
ment of  sensitive  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
under  international  ownership  and  control. 

When  the  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  moved  to  a  policy  of  strict  secrecy 
as  a  means  of  containing  proliferation.  In 
less  than  a  decade,  it  became  evident  that 
this  approach  would  not  succeed. 

By  1953,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Kingdom  had  developed  nuclear 
weapons.  Major  peaceful  nuclear  programs 
had  been  established  by  Canada  and  France 
and  were  beginning  in  many  other  countries. 
These  facts  made  it  clear  that,  like  all  scien- 
tific knowledge,  nuclear  science,  which  in- 
deed had  its  origins  in  Europe,  could  not 
remain  an  American  monopoly. 

Late  that  year,  President  Eisenhower,  in 
a  speech  before  the  United  Nations,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  approach  that  has  gov- 
erned our  nonproliferation  policy  ever  since. 
In  brief,  he  proposed  worldwide  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  This 
was  to  be  accomplished  under  effective  con- 
trols so  as  to  insure  that  other  countries 
could  receive  the  peaceful  benefits  of  the 
atom  without  establishing  independent  pro- 
grams which  could  lead  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons. 
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The  Congress  endorsed  this  approach  in 
1954  by  fundamentally  amending  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  permit  our  engaging  in  nu- 
clear cooperation  under  strict  procedural  and 
substantive  controls,  including  congressional 
review  and  oversight. 

The  revised  act  provided  that  certain 
forms  of  nuclear  cooperation  should  take 
place  under  agreements  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  each  cooperat- 
ing country  or  group  of  countries.  Each 
agreement,  including  any  amendments,  must 
be  personally  approved  by  the  President  in 
writing  on  the  basis  of  a  determination  that 
the  agreement  will  promote,  and  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the  common 
defense  and  security.  Subsequently,  each 
agreement  is  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  which  must  report  on  it  to  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  may  prevent  the 
agreement  from  coming  into  force  by  adopt- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  to  that  effect 
within  a  30-day  period  thereafter. 

Application  of  International  Safeguards 

I  noted  earlier  that  the  approach  we  have 
followed  since  the  early  1950's  has  been 
nuclear  cooperation  under  "effective  con- 
trols." These  controls  consist,  basically,  of 
assurances  by  other  governments  with 
whom  we  have  agreements  that  materials 
and  equipment  provided  by  the  United  States 
will  not  be  used  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  for  other  military  purposes,  with 
these  assurances  being  independently  veri- 
fied by  measures  which  we  designate  "safe- 
guards." 

Thus,  this  much-misunderstood  term  re- 
fers to  the  mechanism  which  has  been  de- 
veloped to  assure  and  demonstrate  the 
observance  of  governmental  guarantees 
against  the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  to  military  purposes.  They  rely 
upon  independent  and  objective  measures, 
including  onsite  inspection,  applied  by  per- 
sonnel from  outside  the  inspected  country 
and  designed  to  detect  any  diversion  of  nu- 
clear material  to  unauthorized  purposes. 

This   concept   of   independent   verification 


of  sovereign  undertakings  through  such 
measures  as  inspection  by  foreign  personnel 
was  a  novel  one  at  the  time;  and  the  rights 
to  make  these  inspections  were  achieved 
with  considerable  difficulty  through  vigorous 
use  of  the  bargaining  power  the  United 
States  could  exert  as  a  provider  of  nuclear 
assistance 

In  the  early  days,  and  indeed  up  until  the 
mid-1960's,  safeguards  were  applied  by  U.S. 
personnel.  For  the  past  decade  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  application  of  safeguards  was 
assumed  largely  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  located  in  Vienna.  The  need 
for  such  an  international  safeguards  system 
was  accentuated  by  the  growing  number  of 
nuclear  supplier  countries.  Today  more  than 
50  IAEA  inspectors  are  applying  safeguards, 
including  onsite  inspection,  to  more  than  60 
major  facilities  in  some  50  countries. 

One  of  the  common  misconceptions  con- 
cerning safeguards  is  that  they  involve  only 
a  system  of  materials  accountability,  or 
"bookkeeping."  In  fact,  the  safeguards  sys- 
tem of  the  IAEA  includes  three  basic  ele- 
ments: materials  accountability,  contain- 
ment, and  surveillance. 

All  three  elements  are  necessary  for  an 
effective  safeguards  system;  and  each  of 
them  depends  upon  the  actual  physical  pres- 
ence of  safeguards  inspectors,  supplemented 
in  many  instances  by  instruments,  seals, 
and  other  technical  measures.  As  an  ex- 
ample, at  nuclear  power  reactors,  not  only 
are  discharged  fuel  rods  accounted  for 
through  physical  inventories  by  visiting  in- 
spectors, but  seals  may  be  installed  on  re- 
actors (containment)  to  insure  that  there 
has  been  no  unauthorized  fuel  removal  be- 
tween inspection  visits  and  cameras  may  be 
employed  (surveillance)  to  detect  any  un- 
authorized fuel  movements  in  the  spent-fuel 
storage  area. 

National   Physical   Security   Systems 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  inter- 
national safeguards  have  a  different  and 
more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  do  domes- 
tic control  systems.  The  former  cannot  rely 
on   the   presumption   that   no   massive   con- 
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spiracy  directed  by  the  government  itself 
exists.  At  the  same  time  international  sys- 
tems can  and  do  rely  on  the  fact  that  a 
government  itself  has  an  overwhelming 
self-interest  in  insuring  that  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  its  possession  is  not  diverted  by  un- 
authorized persons.  The  two  systems  there- 
fore complement  each  other. 

Safeguards,  as  I  have  attempted  to  make 
clear,  are  designed  to  verify  the  faithful 
observance  by  governments  of  their  assur- 
ances against  diversion  of  materials  to  un- 
authorized uses.  However,  the  objective 
measures  which  they  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose are  equally  effective  in  detecting  diver- 
sion arising  from  any  source — national  or 
subnational.  However,  safeguards  do  not 
possess  the  capability  of  preventing  theft, 
seizures,  or  diversions  of  nuclear  material 
by  unauthorized  groups  or  individuals,  in 
contrast  to  detecting  such  actions.  This  is 
the  role  of  physical  security  systems  employ- 
ing guard  forces,  physical  barriers,  and  re- 
lated measures  applied  by  national  author- 
ities. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  active 
and  extensive  program  of  consultation  with 
nations  which  receive  U.S.  nuclear  material 
to  strengthen  physical  security  measures. 
We  have  found  that  our  partners  are  well 
aware  that  their  own  interests  in  preventing 
the  theft  or  seizure  of  materials  within  their 
borders  is  at  least  as  strong  as  our  own  and 
they  are  cooperating  fully  in  this  endeavor. 
The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
is  also  assisting  in  this  effort  by  developing 
authoritative  advice  on  the  establishment  of 
effective  national  physical  security  regimes. 

Effectiveness  of  Nonprolifercation  Measures 

How  effective  have  our  measures  been 
against  proliferation  resulting  from  peaceful 
cooperation  in  nuclear  energy?  Today,  more 
than  30  years  after  the  commencement  of 
large-scale  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials by  the  United  States,  five  additional 
countries  have  developed  and  tested  nuclear 
devices.  Only  one  country,  India,  has  deto- 
nated  a   nuclear   explosion    making   use    of 


material  produced  under  a  program  which 
was  substantially  assisted  by  outside  sources 
under  arrangements  for  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  In  the 
Indian  case,  the  plutonium  utilized  was  pro- 
duced in  a  research  reactor  and  was  sepa- 
rated in  a  reprocessing  plant  built  by  India. 
These  facilities  were  supplied  under  peaceful 
uses  assurances  that  were  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  rule  out  the  use  of  material  for  a 
nuclear  explosion  which  was  described  as 
being  for  peaceful  purposes.  While  there 
were  provisions  for  inspection  and  reports, 
these  did  not  have  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent safeguards. 

While  the  diversion  of  materials  produced 
in  the  nuclear  power  fuel  cycle  is  one  pos- 
sible route  to  proliferation,  the  facts  I  have 
cited  indicate  that  the  way  employed  so  far 
has  been  the  construction  of  simple  facilities 
specifically  designed  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials.  It  was  partly  in  re- 
cognition of  this  problem  that  the  United 
States  formulated,  proposed,  and  actively 
supported  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
(NPT),  which  requires  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty  not 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  from  any  sources 
and  to  subject  even  their  independent  and 
indigenous  nuclear  programs  to  peaceful  use 
undertakings  verified  by  safeguards. 

We  can  conclude  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  that  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation 
undertaken  under  sufficiently  strong  assur- 
ances and  safeguards  need  not  lead  to  pro- 
liferation. The  one  case  where  such  coopera- 
tion contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
peaceful  explosive  device,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, involved  arrangements  made  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  international  nuclear  coopera- 
tion which  have  not  been  duplicated  in  later 
arrangements. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
placent about  a  risk  of  the  magnitude  en- 
tailed by  possible  further  proliferation.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  and  other  leading  nuclear  na- 
tions have  been  engaged  in  a  thorough  and 
fundamental  review  of  policies  relating  to 
international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy. 
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Technologies  for  Reprocessing  and  Enrichment 

Much  of  the  concern  in  this  respect  has 
centered  on  the  acquisition  of  facilities  for 
reprocessing  or  enrichment  of  nuclear  fuel, 
since  it  is  these  steps  in  the  fuel  cycle  which 
allow  the  production  of  material  of  immedi- 
ate usability  in  nuclear  explosives. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  current 
discussion  of  the  proliferation  risks  involved 
in  the  international  transfer  of  facilities  or 
technology  for  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
of  nuclear  fuel,  I  believe  we  should  clearly 
understand  the  differences  between  them. 

Reprocessing  technology  has  long  been  un- 
classified, and  there  is  much  general  infor- 
mation about  it  available.  Our  ability,  there- 
fore, is  not  unlimited  as  to  how  effectively 
we  can  restrain  the  spread  of  reprocessing 
capabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  technology  of 
uranium  enrichment  has  remained  for  the 
most  part  classified  and  is  not  generally 
available.  Furthermore,  unlike  reprocessing, 
the  processes  and  equipment  employed  in 
uranium  enrichment  are  far  from  conven- 
tional. Thus  there  is  no  readily  available 
basis  for  undertaking  uranium  enrichment 
in  most  countries. 

There  are  also  significant  differences 
among  various  enrichment  processes  and  re- 
processing as  to  the  readiness  with  which 
weapons-usable  material  is  obtainable.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  reprocessing  is  to  recover 
plutonium  in  usable  form.  An  enrichment 
plant  for  producing  light  water  power  re- 
actor fuel,  however,  need  not  produce  highly 
enriched  uranium.  The  conversion  of  enrich- 
ment plants  designed  to  produce  low-en- 
riched uranium  to  the  production  of  highly 
enriched  material  is  not  impossible;  but  it 
is,  for  some  processes,  very  difficult  and 
probably  quite  detectable. 

Reducing  Proliferation  Risks  of  Reprocessing 

Much  of  our  current  effort  in  the  field  of 
nonproliferation  is  directed  toward  restrain- 
ing the  spread  of  reprocessing  facilities  un- 
der national  control,  while  seeking  concur- 
rently to  develop  arrangements  under  which 


this  step  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  can  take 
place  with  a  minimum  risk  of  proliferation. 

Toward  this  end,  in  his  U.N.  speech  of 
September  22  of  this  year,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer called  for  the  establishment  of  multi- 
national regional  nuclear  fuel  cycle  centers, 
which  would  reduce  the  incentive  for  small 
and  inefficient  reprocessing  facilities,  limit 
the  possibility  of  diverting  peaceful  nuclear 
materials  to  national  military  use,  and  create 
a  better  framework  for  applying  effective 
international  safeguards. 

The  IAEA  is  currently  studying  this  con- 
cept, including  the  economic  and  technical 
factors  related  to  such  regional  centers.  The 
establishment  of  such  centers  involves  diffi- 
cult technical,  economic,  and  political  issues 
which  cannot  be  resolved  quickly.  Neverthe- 
less, their  potential  advantages,  not  only  to 
the  achievement  of  nonproliferation  but  to 
the  economic  development  of  nuclear  power, 
clearly  justify  the  most  determined  possible 
effort. 

Another  important  and  constructive  de- 
velopment in  reducing  the  proliferation  risks 
of  reprocessing  is  the  proviso  in  recent  agree- 
ments the  French  and  Germans  have  negoti- 
ated with  their  nuclear  customers  that  ap- 
plies safeguards  to  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
technology.  Under  this  approach,  the  recipi- 
ents of  sensitive  nuclear  technology  are  re- 
quired to  place  under  safeguards  not  only 
the  facilities  which  they  receive  from  a  nu- 
clear supplier  but  any  future  facilities,  in- 
cluding those  built  entirely  on  their  own, 
which  incorporate  any  of  the  sensitive  tech- 
nology originally  supplied  to  them.  This  ap- 
proach thus  could  bring  under  safeguards 
sensitive  fuel  cycle  facilities  which  might 
otherwise  come  into  existence  without  out- 
side assistance. 

The  United  States  strongly  favors  this 
restraint  on  the  export  of  any  technology  in 
sensitive  areas,  when  such  export  takes 
place.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  addi- 
tional restraint  which  will  avoid  the  spread 
of  sensitive  fuel  cycle  facilities  under  nation- 
al control  is  called  for  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, in  his  address  to  the  U.N.  General 
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Assembly,  made  the  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  multinational  regional  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  centers,  a  concept  which,  of  course, 
is  explicitly  endorsed  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  371. 

Another  area  of  importance  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  international  safeguards.  The  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  done 
an  impressive  job  in  establishing  and  imple- 
menting an  effective  safeguards  system — 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  As  addi- 
tional facilities  and  materials  become  sub- 
ject to  IAEA  safeguards  and  especially  as 
the  more  complex  and  sensitive  facilities 
such  as  reprocessing  plants  are  brought 
under  safeguards,  vigorous  efforts  will  be 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Agency  and  its 
members  to  insure  that  effective  safeguards 
are  devised  and  applied.  While  the  safe- 
guarding of  reprocessing  plants  and  similar 
fuel  cycle  facilities  is  a  technically  difficult 
task,  we  believe  there  is  no  reason  in  prin- 
ciple why  safeguards  of  a  practical  nature 
cannot  provide  a  high  degree  of  assurance 
that  significant  diversion  will  be  detected. 

While  our  policy  of  nuclear  cooperation 
has  as  its  primary  goal  the  avoidance  of  nu- 
clear proliferation,  nuclear  cooperation  has 
other  important  goals.  The  economic  and 
technical  interdependence  which  results 
from  the  supply  of  U.S.  reactors  and  nuclear 
fuel  to  other  nations  can  strengthen  political 
ties  and  can  have  an  important  stabilizing 
influence  on  international  relations.  Addi- 
tionally, the  sale  of  nuclear  equipment  and 
services  is  of  substantial  economic  benefit 
to  the  United  States,  with  sales  to  date  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $2  billion  and  cumula- 
tive sales  through  1990  estimated  at  over 
$40  billion. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  371 

Let  me  turn  now  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  371,  introduced  by  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  [Clement  J.  Zablocki],  (and  the 
similar  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  69). 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
principles  underlying  both  these  resolutions. 


With  specific  reference  to  the  House  reso- 
lution, operative  paragraph  1  urges  that 
after  the  provisos  of  the  Vladivostok  accord 
of  November  1974  are  embodied  in  a  treaty, 
immediate  negotiations  take  place  looking 
toward  a  further  verifiable  20  percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  and  in  the  number  of  stra- 
tegic missile  launchers  equipped  with  multi- 
ple independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles. 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  believe 
it  desirable  or  prudent  to  specify  in  advance 
a  particular  degree  of  reduction,  since  the 
size  of  the  reduction  would  itself  be  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  negotiation.  The 
Department  of  State  suggests  the  resolution 
be  amended  to  urge  a  "substantial"  reduc- 
tion rather  than  specify  a  particular  per- 
centage to  be  achieved.  (This  same  reserva- 
tion applies  to  operative  paragraph  1  of  the 
Senate  resolution.) 

Operative  paragraph  2  urges  an  adequate- 
ly verifiable  comprehensive  agreement  end- 
ing underground  nuclear  explosions,  provid- 
ed all  nuclear-weapon  states  enter  into  such 
an  agreement.  The  relevant  paragraph  in 
the  Senate  resolution  omits  the  adherence 
question. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  provided  adequate  veri- 
fication measures  can  be  achieved.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch,  however,  has  not  determined 
that  the  adherence  of  all  nuclear-weapon 
states  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  conclusion  of 
such  an  agreement.  The  Department  of  State 
therefore  would  prefer  that  the  resolution 
note  the  U.S.  commitment  to  an  adequately 
verifiable  comprehensive  test  ban  but  leave 
open  the  adherence  issue  in  order  to  avoid 
prejudging  our  position. 

Operative  paragraph  3  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  371  urges  a  halt  on 
further  transfers  of  nuclear  fuel,  technology, 
and  equipment  to  any  country  which  has  not 
accepted  IAEA  safeguards  on  all  its  nuclear 
programs  or  which  by  January  1976  has  not 
become  a  party  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  if  all  other  major  nuclear  suppliers 
agree  to  a  similar  halt  on  such  transfers. 
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(The  language  of  the  comparable  paragraph 
in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  69  is  virtu- 
ally identical.) 

The  Department  of  State  fully  subscribes 
to  the  objective  of  universal  NPT  adherence 
and/or  acceptance  of  IAEA  safeguards  and 
will  continue  to  strive  for  this  objective.  As 
the  resolution  implicitly  notes  in  the  final 
clause  of  this  paragraph,  this  objective  is 
not  currently  shared  by  all  consumers  and 
suppliers.  Hence,  we  welcome  the  resolu- 
tion's recognition  that  an  essential  element 
is  agreement  among  all  other  major  nuclear 
suppliers  on  this  question.  In  the  absence 
of  such  agreement,  the  United  States,  by 
adopting  such  a  policy  unilaterally,  would 
not  only  be  relinquishing  a  major  part  of  the 
international  nuclear  market  to  other  sup- 
pliers, but  also  it  would  be  seriously  weaken- 
ing its  influence  on  the  policies  both  of  sup- 
pliers and  recipient  nations.  Accordingly, 
we  regard  it  as  essential  that  we  not  unilat- 
erally withdraw  from  nuclear  supply  to  coun- 
tries who  are  prepared,  as  the  NPT  requires 
of  us,  to  accept  safeguards  on  our  assistance. 
By  so  doing,  I  think  we  are  better  able  to 
exert  influence  toward  the  achievement  of 
our  nonprolife ration  objectives  in  countries 
that  are  non-NPT  parties. 

Operative  paragraph  4  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  371  urges  an  agreement  pro- 
viding that  the  reprocessing  of  plutonium 
resulting  from  any  transfer  between  coun- 
tries of  nuclear  fuel,  technology,  or  equip- 
ment be  performed  in  regional  facilities 
which  are  heavily  protected  and  guarded 
under  the  strictest  possible  multinational 
safeguards.  (The  comparable  paragraph  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  69,  while  dif- 
fering in  language,  is  not  substantively  dif- 
ferent.) 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  this  statement,  the 
establishment  of  such  multinational  centers 
is  a  U.S.  objective;  and  we  are  working 
actively  with  the  IAEA  in  studying  their 
economic  and  technical  feasibility.  We  must 
recognize,  however,  that  there  is  no  una- 
nimity as  yet  on  the  desirability  of  multi- 
national centers,  and  there  may  be  formi- 
dable economic,  technical,  and  political  prob- 


lems which  are  as  yet  not  well  or  widely 
understood.  I  believe  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  their  establishment  in 
a  diligent  way  but  would  not  immediately 
go  so  far  as  to  require  their  use  on  a  manda- 
tory basis  for  all  plutonium  reprocessing. 
We  also  need  to  take  into  account  that  with- 
out general  acceptance  of  the  multinational 
concept,  such  a  requirement  could  drive 
nations  to  develop  indigenous  and  unsafe- 
guarded  reprocessing  plants,  thereby  defeat- 
ing our  objectives.  I  would  also  note  that 
paragraph  4  as  written  exempts  from  its 
provisions  countries  which  could  develop  in- 
digenous reactors  utilizing  indigenous  fuel. 

I  hope  these  comments  on  the  resolution 
will  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

To  return  to  the  more  general  purpose  of 
this  hearing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  my  strong 
personal  view  that  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  not  inevitable.  But  to  avoid 
such  proliferation  will  require  diligent  pur- 
suit of  a  variety  of  complex  political  and 
technical  measures  which  minimize  the  pres- 
sures for  proliferation  and  at  the  same 
time  erect  effective  controls  against  it. 

We  in  the  Department  of  State,  along 
with  our  sister  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch,  have  been  and  will  remain  committed 
to  such  a  course.  I  look  forward  to  close  and 
continuing  cooperation  with  the  Congress  in 
this  most  important  endeavor. 
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Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended,  with  annex.  Approved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  at  London  September  26,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  October  1,  1975. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Peru,  November  11,  1975. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10, 
1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Protocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  con- 
vention, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of 
that  convention  to  the  works  of  certain  interna- 
tional organizations.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971. 
Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  September  11,  1975. 

Cultural  Property 

Statutes  of  the  International  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty. Adopted  at  New  Delhi  November-December 
1956.  Entered  into  force  May  10,  1958;  for  the 
United  States  January  20,  1971.  TIAS  7038. 
Accession  deposited:  Guatemala,  September  18, 
1975. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international  transport  of 
goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets,  with  annexes 
and  protocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Geneva  January 
15,  1959.  Entered  into  force  January  7,  1960;  for 
the  United  States  March  3,  1969. 
Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  October  10,  1975. 
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Customs  convention  on  containers,  1972,  with  annexes 
and  protocol.   Done  at   Geneva   December  2,   1972. 
Entered  into  force  December  6,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  November  10,  1975. 

Energy 

Agreement  on  an  international  energy  program.  Done 
at  Paris  November  18,  1974.1 

Notification  of  consent  to  be  bound  deposited: 
United  Kingdom,  October  30,  1975. 
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Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
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sultative Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490). 
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Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  November  10, 
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August  30,  1975. 

Ratification  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1975.3 
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Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in 
the  subsoil  thereof.  Done  at  Washington,  London, 
and  Moscow  February  11,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
May  18,  1972.  TIAS  7337. 

Ratification  deposited:  Germany,  Federal  Republic 
of,  November  18,  1975.1 
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Convention  on  registration   of  objects   launched  into 
outer  space.   Opened   for  signature   at   New   York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  Hungary,  October  13,  1975. 

Tourism 

Statutes  of  the  World  Tourism   Organization.   Done 

at  Mexico  City  September  27,   1970.  Entered  into 

force  January  2,  1975.2 

Declarations  of  adoption  deposited:  Bolivia,  May 
21,  1975;  Ethiopia,  May  22,  1975;  Gambia,  May 
6,  1975;  Kuwait,  August  27,  1975;  Malagasy 
Republic,  May  22,  1975;  Rwanda,  June  6,  1975; 
Upper  Volta,  May  16,  1975. 

Associate  member:  Gibraltar,  October  17,  1975. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969.1 
Accession  deposited:  Kuwait,  November  11,  1975. 


Wills 

Convention  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the  form  of 
an  international  will,  with  annex.  Done  at  Wash- 
ington October  26,  1973.1 
Accession  deposited:  Portugal,  November  19,  1975. 

World  Heritage 

Convention   concerning   the   protection   of   the   world 
cultural     and    natural     heritage.     Done    at    Paris 
November  16,  1972. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Cyprus,  August  14,  1975; 

Syria   (with  reservations),  August  13,  1975. 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  September  17, 

1975. 
Entry  into  force:  December  17,  1975. 
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Dominican  Republic 

Loan  agreement  to  assist  in  financing  a  health  sector 
program  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Signed  at 
Santo  Domingo  October  1,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
October  1,  1975. 

Finland 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  July  2,  1952, 
as  amended  (TIAS  2555,  3704,  4241,  4614),  for 
financing  certain  educational  exchange  programs. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Helsinki  October 
29,  1975.  Entered  into  force  October  29,  1975. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  imports 
from  Haiti  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of 
cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  except  lambs,  during  cal- 
endar year  1975.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Port-au-Prince  June  24  and  October  10,  1975. 
Entered  into  force  October  10,  1975. 

Iceland 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  and  capital.  Signed  at  Reykjavik 
May  7,  1975.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Novem- 
ber 18,  1975. 

Israel 

Convention  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed 
at  Washington  November  20,  1975.  Enters  into 
force  30  days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

3  Applicable  to  the  Bailiwick  of  Guernsey,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Belize,  Bermuda,  British  Indian  Ocean  Terri- 
tory, British  Virgin  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Falk- 
land Islands  and  Dependencies,  Gilbert  Islands,  Hong 
Kong,  Montserrat,  Pitcairn,  Henderson,  Ducie  and 
Oneo  Islands,  Saint  Helena  and  Dependencies,  Sey- 
chelles, Solomon  Islands,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands, 
Tuvalu,  United  Kingdom  Sovereign  Base  Areas  of 
Akrotiri  and  Dhekelia  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

'Applicable  to  Berlin   (West). 
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Poland 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income,  with  related  notes.  Signed  at 
Washington  October  8,  1974.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Novem- 
ber 18,  1975. 

Romania 

Convention  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed 
at  Washington  December  4,  1973.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Novem- 
ber 18,  1975. 
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GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
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tendent of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock— at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30*  each. 


Dominican  Republic    . 

.     .    Cat.  No.  S1.123:D71 

Pub.  7759                5  pp. 

Egypt 

.     .    Cat.  No.  S1.123:EG9 

Pub.  8152                8  pp. 
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.     .    Cat.  No.  S1.123-.L97 

Pub.  7856                4  pp. 

Malagasy    Republic     . 

.     .    Cat.    No.    S1.123:M29/3 

Pub.  8015                4  pp. 

New  Zealand  .... 

.     .    Cat.  No.  S1.123:N42Z 

Pub.  8251                6  pp. 

Singapore   

.     .    Cat.  No.  S1.123-.SI6 

Pub.  8240                6  pp. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  . 

.     .    Cat.  No.  S1.123:T73 

Pub.  8306                4  pp. 

Uruguay      

.     .    Cat.  No.  S1.123:UR8 

Pub.  7857                4  pp. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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pp.  95*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8062). 

Claims— Trust     Territory     of     the     Pacific     Islands. 
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Building  an  Enduring  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger1 


I  very  much  appreciate  the  very  warm 
and  friendly  introduction  of  my  friend  Bob 
Griffin.  I  must  say  I  have  not  heard  as  many 
such  comments  from  the  Congress  in  the 
last  year.  [Laughter.]  In  fact,  before  we 
came  in  here  Bob  said  to  me,  "I  know  why 
you  are  going  to  China— because  China 
doesn't  have  an  extradition  treaty  with  the 
United  States."  [Laughter.] 

Bob  Griffin  has  been  a  strong  leader  in  the 
Senate,  the  key  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  At  a  time  when 
so  many  seem  bent  on  perpetuating  division, 
doubt,  and  with  the  disparagement  of  the 
past  decade,  he  has  been  a  force  for  reason 
and  responsibility  in  our  nation's  interest. 
He  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Pres- 
ident, a  good  friend,  and  a  wise  counselor. 

I  come  before  you  tonight  to  talk  about 
what  is  right  with  America's  foreign  policy. 

This  nation,  no  matter  how  much  some 
may  cast  doubt  on  it,  is  still  seen  as  the  land 
of  hope  by  all  the  millions  around  the  world 
who  cherish  freedom,  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  peace.  Without  us  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity. Without  us  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
progress. 

America  has  been  true  to  its  responsibil- 
ity. And  I  am  here  to  say  that  it  will  remain 
so. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  World  War  II,  we  and 
our  allies  built  a  new  world.  We  had  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  America's  safety 


1  Made  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Nov.  24  before  a  dinner 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit 
and  other  local  organizations  (text  of  the  two  intro- 
ductory paragraphs  from  press  release  578A;  balance 
of  address  from  press  release  578). 
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and  world  peace,  America's  prosperity  and 
the  world  economy,  were  inextricably  linked. 
In  this  spirit  the  United  States  promoted 
the  economic  and  political  recovery  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan.  We  strengthened  our 
defense  and  forged  our  first  peacetime  alli- 
ances; they  have  preserved  the  global  bal- 
ance  of   power   for   a   generation.   We   pio- 
neered in  arms  control  so  that  the  specter  of 
global  cataclysm  might  never  become  a  re- 
ality. We  and  our  partners  built  a  cooper- 
ative global  economic  system  so  that  growth, 
prosperity,   and   development   could   be   the 
common    heritage    of    mankind.    We    have 
mediated  conflicts  and  helped  settle  problems 
from  the  Middle  East  to  Berlin.  The  tech- 
nological   and    managerial    genius    of    this 
country  has  been  the  driving  force  of  global 
change;    our    science    and    communications 
have  circled  the  planet  and  stretched  to  the 
moon  and  beyond.  The  American  people  have 
reached  out  with  generosity  to  their  fellow 
men   afflicted   by   disease,   hunger,   depriva- 
tion, natural  disaster,  war,  and  oppression. 
More  than  any  other  nation,  we  have  taken 
in  immigrants  and  refugees,  fed  the  starv- 
ing, and  educated  the  youth  of  other  lands. 
We  owe  the  world  no  apology  for  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  much  to  be  proud  of. 
And  a  generation  after  World  War  II,  with 
conditions  radically  altered  and  the  postwar 
period  of  international  relations  at  an  end — 
partially  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  pre- 
vious   policies— the   United    States    success- 
fully adapted  its  foreign  policy  to  a  new  era. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  we  faced  a 
number  of  urgent  tasks: 

The   military   balance   was   being   altered 
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by  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal 
and  the  acceleration  of  weapons  technology. 

We  were  bogged  down  in  a  war  that  we 
would  not  win  and  seemingly  could  not  end. 

For  20  years  we  had  isolated  ourselves 
from  China;  in  other  words,  from  one-quar- 
ter of  the  human  race. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
characterized  by  constant  tension  and  con- 
frontation: on  the  access  routes  to  Berlin, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  most  Arab 
states  were  broken,  and  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  was  stalemated. 

The  new  strength  and  vitality  of  Europe 
and  Japan  required  major  adjustments  in 
the  practices  and  responsibilities  of  the  pre- 
vious two  decades. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  first  half 
of  this  decade.  American  foreign  policy  has 
been  transformed: 

We  brought  peace  to  our  nation  for  the 
first  time  in  over  a  decade  and  a  half. 

We  have  ended  our  isolation  from  China 
and  opened  a  growing  relationship  with  the 
world's  most  populous  nation. 

U.S.-Soviet  relations  have  entered  a  new 
period.  In  place  of  continual  crises  there  are 
continuing  negotiations — on  arms  control, 
economic  relations,  and  international  issues 
— which  give  both  sides  a  stake  in  peace 
and  have  lessened  the  chances  that  great- 
power  confrontation  will  lead  to  nuclear 
Armageddon. 

In  the  Middle  East  we  have  restored  diplo- 
matic relations  with  all  of  the  key  countries 
of  the  Arab  world.  We  have  helped  to  move 
the  area  from  stagnation  to  hope.  Three 
major  agreements  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors  have  opened  the  path  to 
peace,  a  path  on  which  we  are  determined  to 
persevere. 

Our  relations  with  Europe  and  Japan  have 
been  given  new  balance  and  impetus;  as  the 
recent  economic  summit  demonstrated,  they 
have  never  been  better. 

Above  all,  not  only  our  country  but  the 
world  is  at  peace.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  no  nation  anywhere 
is  engaged  in  military  conflict  with  another. 


This  is  the  true  record  of  our  foreign 
policy — not  the  debates,  the  innuendoes,  and 
political  wrangling  that  so  often  form  the 
headlines  of  the  day.  It  is  the  end  result  of 
the  trips,  the  meetings,  the  summits,  the 
agreements,  the  setbacks,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  everyday  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  These  are  the  building  blocks  of  a 
dream  all  Americans  share:  the  vision  of  a 
peaceful,  just,  humane,  and  progressive 
world. 

We  have  had  our  disappointments,  and  we 
have  made  our  mistakes.  After  the  bitter 
experience  of  Viet-Nam,  America  has  learned 
that  it  does  not  possess  the  power  to  right 
every  wrong  or  to  solve  every  problem. 
We  know  that  our  influence  is  finite,  though 
the  demands  upon  it  and  the  injustices  of 
the  world  often  seem  infinite.  And  we  under- 
stand that  America,  like  all  human  institu- 
tions, is  fallible. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  re- 
main convinced— as  your  government  is— 
that  if  we  do  not  resist  aggression,  if  we  do 
not  work  for  a  better  world  economy,  if  we 
do  not  promote  liberty  and  justice,  no  nation 
will  do  it  for  us,  at  least  no  nation  that 
shares  our  values. 

I  want  to  speak  tonight  about  the  broader 
vision  of  a  lasting  peace  and  how  America 
is  needed  to  turn  that  vision  into  a  reality. 

America  and  Global  Peace 

The  allied  statesmen  who  built  the  post- 
war international  order  would  not  recognize 
the  international  landscape  we  see  today. 
The  evolution  that  has  taken  place  over  30 
years  has  transformed  the  environment  in 
which  America  lives.  The  world  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century  will  be  vastly 
different  from  that  to  which  we  have  grown 
accustomed— but  it  is  a  world  that  we  must 
help  to  shape. 

These  are  the  broad  tasks  of  our  foreign 
policy : 

In  an  age  of  continuing  peril  and  explod- 
ing technology,  we  must  maintain  and  im- 
prove our  national  defense.  In  the  aftermath 
of  Viet-Nam,  we  have  strengthened  and  mod- 
ernized our  military  forces.  This  process  will 
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continue.  We  know  that  peace  requires  an 
equilibrium  of  power,  and  this  government 
will  maintain  it.  No  nation  can  remain  great 
if  it  leaves  its  safety  to  the  mercy  or  the 
good  will  of  others.  Any  realistic  hope  of 
better  relations  with  the  Communist  powers 
— and  there  is  such  hope — depends  on  a 
strong  America  which  leaves  other  countries 
no  realistic  course  except  restraint  and  coop- 
eration. So  long  as  potential  adversaries 
continue  to  expand  and  improve  their  forces, 
we  will  maintain  a  modern  defense  that  can- 
not be  challenged. 

We  will  place  our  priority  on  our  alliances 
with  the  great  industrial  democracies  of  the 
Atlantic  community  and  Japan.  In  the  new 
era,  the  industrial  democracies  have  found 
that  security  involves  more  than  common 
defense.  We  joined  together  out  of  fear;  but 
we  can  stay  united  only  if  we  find  deeper  and 
more  positive  common  purposes.  The  moral 
unity  of  the  democracies,  in  an  era  when 
their  values  are  a  minority  in  the  world  and 
buffeted  by  difficulties  at  home,  is  one  of  our 
greatest  resources.  A  sense  of  solidarity  in  a 
turbulent  world  can  help  all  of  our  peoples 
recover  the  confidence  that  their  societies 
are  vital,  that  they  are  the  masters  of  their 
destinies,  that  they  are  not  subject  to  blind 
forces  beyond  their  control. 

This  is  why  the  United  States  attaches  so 
much  importance  to  the  economic  summit 
just  concluded  in  France.  The  agreement  to 
cooperate  in  economic  policy,  energy,  and 
development,  the  major  progress  made  on 
monetary  questions,  could  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  unity  and  confidence  among  the 
industrial  democracies.  We  will  never  forget 
that  our  most  important  relationships  are 
with  those  nations  which  share  our  princi- 
ples, our  way  of  life,  and  our  future. 

We  strongly  support  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rambouillet  agreed  to  by 
President  Ford  and  the  leaders  of  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany: 

We  came  together  because  of  shared  beliefs  and 
shared  responsibilities.  We  are  each  responsible  for 
the  government  of  an  open,  democratic  society,  dedi- 
cated to  individual  liberty  and  social  advancement. 
Our  success  will  strengthen,  indeed  is  essential  to 
democratic  societies  everywhere. 

We  ivill  strive  to  transform  the  relation- 


ship with  the  major  Communist  powers. 
Foreign  policy  must  be  based  on  reality, 
not  rhetoric.  And  today's  reality  is  that  we 
live  in  a  world  of  nuclear  equality.  This  has 
been  imposed  by  technology;  it  could  not 
have  been  prevented ;  it  cannot  be  ignored  or 
reversed  by  unilateral  decision.  It  means 
that  we  must  manage  a  fundamental  conflict 
of  values  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear  holocaust ; 
we  are  striving  to  preserve  peace  while  de- 
fending our  essential  principles  and  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communist  mono- 
lith of  a  generation  ago  has  fragmented  into 
bitter  rivalries,  and  many  Communist  coun- 
tries have  turned  to  the  West  for  more  con- 
structive bilateral  relationships.  This  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  a  careful  policy 
of  relaxation  of  tensions.  Future  generations 
would  not  understand  it  if  partisan  contro- 
versy caused  us  to  forget  that  in  the  nuclear 
age  the  relaxation  of  tensions  is  a  moral 
imperative  as  well  as  a  practical  necessity. 
We  will  spare  no  effort  in  building  habits 
of  restraint  and  moderation  among  the 
superpowers. 

But  the  easing  of  tensions  cannot  endure 
if  we  relax  our  vigilance.  We  must  under- 
stand the  need  for  both  defense  and  relaxa- 
tion of  tension,  both  firm  action  in  crises 
and  willingness  to  resolve  problems  on  a 
realistic  and  fair  basis.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  either  course;  the  choice  rests  with  our 
adversaries. 

We  cannot  ignore,  for  example,  the  sub- 
stantial Soviet  buildup  of  weapons  in  Angola, 
which  has  introduced  great-power  rivalry 
into  Africa  for  the  first  time  in  15  years. 
This  Soviet  involvement  is  resented  by  Afri- 
can nations  most  of  all.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  be  indifferent  while  an  outside 
power  embarks  upon  an  interventionist 
policy — so  distant  from  its  homeland  and  so 
removed  from  traditional  Russian  interests. 
The  Soviet  Union  still  has  an  opportunity 
for  a  policy  of  restraint  which  permits 
Angolans  to  resolve  their  own  differences 
without  outside  intervention.  We  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  such  a  course.  But  time 
is  running  out;  continuation  of  an  interven- 
tionist policy  must  inevitably  threaten  other 
relationships. 
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Nor  can  we  ignore  the  thousands  of 
Cubans  sent  into  an  African  conflict.  In  re- 
cent months  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated, by  deed  as  well  as  word,  its  readi- 
ness to  improve  relations  with  Cuba.  We 
have  cooperated  with  steps  to  ease  the  inter- 
American  boycott  against  Cuba  and  to  re- 
store a  more  normal  relationship  between 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  and  Cuba.  But 
let  there  be  no  illusions:  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion will  not  survive  Cuban  meddling  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  Cuban  armed  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  other  nations  struggling  to 
decide  their  own  fate. 

To  Cuba,  as  to  other  nations  with  whom 
our  relations  have  been  strained,  I  say  this: 
the  United  States  has  no  higher  goal  than 
to  ease  the  conflicts  that  have  torn  the  globe 
for  nearly  a  generation.  We  will  be  flexible 
and  cooperative  in  settling  conflicts.  But  we 
will  never  permit  detente  to  turn  into  a  sub- 
terfuge for  unilateral  advantage.  The  policy 
of  relaxation  of  tensions  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote peace,  not  surrender;  we  will  be  flex- 
ible, but  we  shall  insist  on  reciprocity  and 
restraint. 

We  shall  ivork  to  shape  a  prosperous  and 
equitable  economy.  The  productivity  and 
economic  strength  of  this  country  is  one  of 
our  greatest  assets.  We  have  used  it  to  help 
consolidate  the  vitality  of  the  industrial 
democracies,  to  stabilize  political  relations 
with  potential  adversaries,  and  to  fashion 
new  ties  with  the  developing  countries. 

The  division  of  the  planet  between  North 
and  South,  industrial  and  developing,  is  now 
becoming  as  pressing  an  issue  as  the  division 
between  East  and  West.  Yet  our  economies 
are  interdependent,  and  neither  North  nor 
South  can  long  accept  growing  division  with- 
out paying  a  costly  and  unnecessary  price. 
International  order  and  a  thriving  world 
economy  can  only  be  built  on  the  basis  of 
cooperation;  economic  warfare  will  mean  de- 
cline for  everyone,  but  most  of  all  for  the 
developing  world.  Therefore,  at  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  special  session  in  Septem- 
ber the  United  States  put  forward  a  practical 
program  of  collaborative  endeavor  on  energy, 
food,  trade,  raw  materials,  and  the  needs  of 
the  poorest. 


We  will  continue  our  efforts  on  all  these 
fronts. 

Cooperative  solutions  are  our  objective; 
but  we  will  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
any  group  of  nations,  no  matter  what  its 
temporary  economic  power,  can  exercise  its 
strength  arbitrarily  to  the  detriment  of  the 
world  economic  system.  The  economies  of 
the  industrialized  nations  have  been  severely 
shaken  by  the  rapid  and  exorbitant  rise  in 
energy  prices;  the  balance  of  payments  and 
development  programs  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries have  been  undermined  to  a  point  that 
no  conceivable  aid  program  could  compen- 
sate. 

International  peace  and  stability  now 
clearly  require  an  international  economic 
system  that  embraces  the  aspirations  and 
needs  of  all  nations.  The  United  States  will 
come  to  next  month's  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Cooperation,  the  consumer- 
producer  conference,  with  every  intention  to 
help  find  cooperative  arrangements  just  to 
all.  But  we  cannot  accept  indefinitely  placing 
our  economy  at  the  mercy  of  decisions  made 
far  away  or  being  asked  to  redress  hardships 
and  meet  deficits  caused  by  the  actions  of 
others. 


The  Asian  Dimension 

Let  me  now  discuss  in  some  detail  one 
part  of  the  world  of  particular  interest  to  all 
Americans:  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Next  week  President  Ford  will  travel  to 
Asia  to  reaffirm  our  stake  in  that  vast 
region's  future  and  to  strengthen  important 
bilateral  ties. 

The  United  States  is  a  Pacific  power.  Our 
history  has  been  inextricably  linked  to  Asia. 
No  region  is  of  greater  importance  to  us. 
None  is  more  dynamic.  None  merits  more 
America's  enduring  interest  and  purpose. 

The  security  interests  of  all  the  great 
world  powers  intersect  in  Asia.  Japan,  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Western  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  have  important  stakes  in  the 
region;  all  would  be  affected  by  any  major 
conflict  there.  It  is  an  area  vast  in  popula- 
tion, rich  in  culture,  and  abundant  in  re- 
sources. The  United  States  has  been  involved 
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in  three  long  and  costly  Asian  wars  in  the 
past  generation.  We  have  learned,  at  painful 
cost,  that  equilibrium  in  Asia  is  essential  to 
our  own  peace  and  safety  and  that  no  stable 
order  in  that  region  can  be  maintained  with- 
out our  active  participation. 

Through  much  of  the  postwar  period, 
America  engaged  itself  deeply  in  Asia  to 
build  up  friendly  nations  and  to  contain  Com- 
munist expansion.  American  policy  achieved 
major  and  lasting  successes:  the  emergence 
of  a  prosperous  and  democratic  Japan  in 
close  alliance  with  us,  the  defeat  of  aggres- 
sion in  Korea,  the  continued  independence 
and  growing  dynamism  of  the  many  small 
friendly  nations  in  the  region. 

But  by  the  late  1960's  our  policies  needed 
to  adjust  to  new  realities.  We  were  too 
directly  committed  militarily.  At  times 
America  acted  as  if  its  stake  in  its  allies' 
security  was  greater  than  their  own. 

Thus,  throughout  the  first  half  of  this 
decade  we  have  sought  to  fashion  a  new 
Asian  policy,  a  policy  that  gradually  reduced 
our  military  presence  and  aimed  instead  at 
augmenting  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
allies.  We  sought  to  stabilize  the  region  by 
fashioning  a  balance  among  the  major 
powers,  bringing  our  commitments  into  line 
with  our  interests. 

American  policy  has  had  several  basic 
objectives: 

—To  preserve  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  friends  in  Asia; 

—To  consolidate  our  alliance  with  Japan 
by  giving  our  most  important  Asian  ally  a 
greater  role  and  equal  partnership ; 

— To  open  the  door  to  constructive  ties 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

— To  reduce  tensions  and  promote  political 
solutions  to  Asian  regional  conflicts;  and 

—To  encourage  self-help  and  regional  co- 
operation among  smaller  allies. 

On  all  these  fronts  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  Our  rela- 
tions with  both  adversaries  and  friends  have 
markedly  improved.  We  have  extended  the 
range  of  our  diplomacy  without  reneging  on 
our  commitments  to  our  allies.  We  have 
adjusted  our  military  posture  to  maintain 
a  balance  in  Asia  in  the  face  of  changing 
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strategic  requirements  and  political  trends. 
We  have  expanded  our  economic  relations  in 
many  countries. 

Most  importantly,  the  structure  of  Asian 
peace  policy  has  proven  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  tragedy  in  Indochina.  There 
was  widespread  initial  apprehension  that  it 
might  signal— or  precipitate— a  general 
American  retreat  from  Asia  and  even  from 
global  responsibilities.  Our  policy  since  then 
has  greatly  eased  those  fears. 

It  is  as  clear  as  ever  that  no  serious  effort 
to  resolve  major  problems  in  Asia  can  suc- 
ceed without  America's  participation.  The 
future  of  Japan  and  our  other  allies,  the 
easing  of  tensions  with  potential  adversaries, 
the  problem  of  peace  in  Korea,  the  continu- 
ing independence  of  the  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia— all  depend  significantly  on  a  strong 
and  responsible  American  policy. 

This  is  why  President  Ford  visited  Japan 
and  Korea  a  year  ago  on  his  first  overseas 
trip.  This  is  why  he  will  leave  for  Asia  again 
at  the  end  of  this  week  to  visit  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  Philippines,  and  In- 
donesia. 

For  the  future  we  have  set  ourselves  the 
following  tasks: 

We  will  maintain  a  continuing  strong  role 
in  Asia.  We  know  that  military  power  alone 
will  not  guarantee  security.  National  cohe- 
sion and  social  justice  are  essential  for  ef- 
fective resistance  against  subversion  or  ex- 
ternal attack.  We  know,  too,  that  nationalism 
and  self-reliance  are  the  dominant  trends  in 
the  region.  But  foreign  policy  begins  with 
security,  and  a  military  balance  remains 
fundamental  to  peace  and  the  easing  of  ten- 
sion. Given  Asia's  importance  to  our  security 
and  well-being,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  whose  future  depends  on  us  to 
preserve  a  firm  and  balanced  military  pos- 
ture in  the  Pacific. 

We  will  continue  to  strengthen  our  part- 
nership with  Japan.  Japan  is  our  principal 
Asian  ally  and  largest  overseas  trading  part- 
ner; Japan's  participation  is  essential  to  in- 
ternational efforts  to  promote  economic  re- 
covery. Our  hopes  for  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous Asia  depend  in  large  part  on  Japan's 
creative  collaboration  on  many  international 
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issues.  Japan's  experiment  in  political  lead- 
ership without  the  attributes  of  military 
power  is  anchored  in  turn  upon  our  security 
treaty,  which  threatens  no  one  and  is  widely 
recognized  as  a  pillar  of  regional  stability. 

In  short,  we  regard  Japan  not  as  an  oc- 
casional or  temporary  ally,  but  as  a  perma- 
nent friend. 

In  the  early  1970's,  in  response  to  Japan's 
growing  economic  strength  and  some  bilat- 
eral strains,  we  went  through  a  period  of 
adjustment  in  our  relations.  There  were 
frictions,  some  avoidable  by  more  thoughtful 
U.S.  actions.  But  these  tensions  have  been 
overcome  by  devoted  effort  on  both  sides. 
Today  our  relations  are  the  best  they  have 
been  in  30  years.  We  face  no  serious  bilateral 
problems.  We  are  collaborating  on  a  vast 
agenda:  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the 
industrial  democracies,  to  ease  tensions  with 
the  Communist  countries,  and  to  extend  the 
new  era  of  cooperation  to  the  members  of  the 
less  developed  world. 

Our  bilateral  relationship,  which  depends 
so  much  upon  intangibles  of  conduct  and 
understanding,  has  acquired  a  deeper  qual- 
ity. There  have  been  important  cultural  ex- 
changes, which  have  enhanced  our  sensi- 
tivity to  each  other's  national  style  and 
values.  The  first  visit  by  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  Japan  last  fall  and  the  historic  visit 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  to  the 
United  States — and  the  warm  reception  that 
each  people  extended  to  the  other's  leader- 
demonstrated  the  extaordinary  depth  and 
strength  of  this  friendship. 

We  do  not  propose  to  rest  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past. 

— We  will  preserve  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  while  continuing 
to  adapt  its  practical  arrangements  to  the 
changing  military  and  political  environment. 

— We  will  strengthen  our  political  consul- 
tation, in  the  full  realization  that  we  will  not 
always  pursue  identical  policies  but  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  assure  compatible 
approaches  and  full  understanding  of  occa- 
sional disagreements. 

— We  will  harmonize  even  more  closely 
our  national  policies  to  combat  recession  and 
promote   economic  expansion. 


— We  will  continue  to  deepen  the  cultural 
dimension  of  our  ties,  which  strengthens  the 
bonds  between  our  peoples. 

In  all  our  dealings  we  intend  to  honor  a 
higher  standard  of  concern  and  consultation 
than  normally  obtains  even  between  allies — 
one  that  reflects  the  profound  quality  of  our 
partnership. 

We  shall  continue  to  advance  our  relation- 
ship ivith  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
For  a  generation  our  two  great  countries 
were  separated  by  a  gulf  of  suspicion  and 
hostility.  The  reestablishment  of  ties  in  re- 
cent years  has  had  a  significance  far  beyond 
its  impact  on  our  two  countries ;  it  has  trans- 
formed the  international  landscape. 

There  have  long  existed  attachments  of 
sentiment  and  high  regard  between  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples,  which  we 
have  never  ceased  to  value.  But  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
came  together  again  after  two  decades  be- 
cause of  necessity.  It  was  mutual  interests 
that  impelled  us  both — without  illusions — to 
launch  a  new  beginning.  These  mutual  inter- 
ests continue.  They  can  be  the  foundation 
of  a  durable,  growing  relationship. 

We  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
have  parallel  concerns  that  the  world  be 
free  from  domination  by  military  force  or 
intimidation — what  our  many  joint  com- 
muniques have  termed  "hegemony."  We 
have  affirmed  that  neither  of  our  two  coun- 
tries should  seek  hegemony  and  that  each 
would  oppose  the  attempts  of  others  to  do  so. 
Our  commitment  to  this  policy  will  not 
change.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
resist  expansionism  as  we  have  throughout 
the  entire  postwar  period.  But  we  will  also 
avoid  needless  confrontations.  We  will  not  be 
swayed  from  our  effort  to  improve  relations 
with  potential  adversaries  and  to  build  a 
more  stable  international  environment. 

The  United  States  and  China  have  also 
agreed  to  pursue  the  normalization  of  our 
relations.  The  United  States  remains  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique. We  do  not  challenge  the  principle 
of  one  China — a  principle  that  is  maintained 
by  Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan 
Strait.  While  time  may  yet  be  required  to 
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resolve    our    remaining   differences    on    this 
issue,  the  direction  of  our  policy  is  clear. 

Since  we  lack  the  full  range  of  diplomatic 
links  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  since  so  much  depends  on  our  mutual 
perceptions  of  the  world  scene,  exchanges 
of  views  on  the  international  scene  between 
the  President  and  the  leaders  of  China  are 
essential  and  assume  special  significance. 

President  Ford's  visit  to  China  next  week 
will  be  the  first  contact  between  a  U.S.  Presi- 
dent and  Chinese  leaders  in  nearly  four 
years.  We  can  expect  the  talks  to  be  marked 
by  the  scope  and  the  directness  which  have 
marked  our  previous  encounters  and  which 
best  serve  leaders  whose  societies  are  dif- 
ferent but  whose  policies  are  rooted  in 
realism. 

Disagreements  in  ideology  and  national 
interests  exist;  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
hide  them.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
each  side  will  determine  its  own  policies  ac- 
cording to  its  own  situation  and  perception 
of  its  national  interest;  these  are  not  subject 
to  the  instruction  of  the  other.  Both  of  us 
are  self-reliant;  both  of  us  understand  the 
difference  between  rhetoric  and  action,  be- 
tween tactics  and  basic  strategy. 

This  spirit  of  candor  and  mutual  respect 
has  infused  our  new  relationship  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  from  its  begin- 
nings over  four  years  ago.  On  this  basis  we 
are  prepared  to  make  our  relationship  an  en- 
during and  constructive  feature  of  the  world 
scene. 

We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  reduce  ten- 
sions and  promote  more  durable  arrange- 
ments for  peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
An  atmosphere  of  confrontation,  regrettably, 
persists  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  The  United 
States  has  a  major  stake  in  maintaining  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
American  forces  are  still  stationed  there  in 
keeping  with  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Our  commitment 
to  South  Korea  rests  not  only  on  our  historic 
relationship  with  the  Korean  people,  a  bond 
forged  by  common  sacrifice  in  war ;  it  derives 
as  well  from  the  recognition  that  the  secu- 
rity of  Japan,  our  closest  ally  in  the  Pacific, 
is  directly  linked  to  the  security  of  Korea. 


We  will  continue  to  work  with  our  friends  to 
preserve  the  balance.  We  will  resist  with 
determination  any  unilateral  attempt  to 
change  or  upset  the  equilibrium  on  the 
peninsula. 

At  the  same  time,  we  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  are  prepared  to  move  to  a  more  perma- 
nent solution.  We  have  proposed  a  confer- 
ence among  North  and  South  Korea,  the 
United  States,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  discuss  the  dissolution  of  the  U.N. 
Command  while  preserving  the  Korean 
armistice  agreement.  And  in  that  context 
we  are  willing  to  consider  other  measures 
to  reduce  tensions,  including  a  wider  con- 
ference to  negotiate  more  fundamental  ar- 
rangements for  peace  in  Korea. 

We  will  not  acquiesce  in  any  proposals 
which  would  exclude  the  Republic  of  Korea 
from  discussions  about  its  future.  And  we 
will  not  allow  our  military  presence,  which 
derives  from  bilateral  agreements,  to  be 
dictated  by  third  parties.  But  we  are  pre- 
pared—now— to  transform  the  armistice  ar- 
rangements to  a  permanent  peace.  And  we 
are  ready  to  talk  to  any  interested  country, 
including  North  Korea,  about  the  future  of 
Korea,  provided  only  that  South  Korea  is 
present. 

We  shall  seek  a  new  structure  of  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  Administration  in- 
herited the  conflict  in  Indochina  and  brought 
our  involvement  to  an  end.  That  chapter  in 
our  history,  which  occasioned  so  much  an- 
guish, is  now  closed.  As  for  our  relations 
with  the  new  governments  in  that  region, 
these  will  not  be  determined  by  the  past ;  we 
are  prepared  to  look  to  a  more  hopeful 
future.  The  United  States  will  respond  to 
gestures  of  good  will.  If  those  governments 
show  understanding  of  our  concerns  and 
those  of  their  neighbors,  they  will  find  us 
ready  to  reciprocate.  This  will  be  especially 
the  case  if  they  deal  constructively  with  the 
anguish  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  ask 
only  an  accounting  for  their  loved  ones  miss- 
ing in  action  and  the  return  of  the  bodies  of 
Americans  who  died  in  Indochina.  We  have 
no  interest  to  continue  the  Indochina  war  on 
the  diplomatic  front;  we  envisage  the  even- 
tual normalization  of  relations.   In  the  in- 
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terim  we  are  prepared  to  consider  practical 
arrangements  of  mutual  benefit  in  such 
fields  as  travel  and  trade. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  our  original 
commitment  in  Indochina  was  to  provide  a 
buffer  of  security  and  time  for  the  many 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  to  enable  them  to 
develop  their  own  strength  and  cohesion.  In 
this  regard  our  efforts  proved  successful. 
These  nations  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence; they  are  assuming  increasing  im- 
portance. We  have  a  substantial  stake  in  the 
well-being  of  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia, 
which  President  Ford  will  visit  next  week. 
We  have  important  links  with  Thailand  and 
strong  ties  of  friendship  with  Singapore  and 
Malaysia.  And  we  have  a  longstanding  as- 
sociation with  our  ANZUS  partners,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

These  nations  are  preserving  their  inde- 
pendence through  economic  development,  a 
serious  effort  to  relax  tensions,  and  institu- 
tions of  regional  cooperation.  All  of  them  are 
examples  of  self-reliance  and  national  resili- 
ence. All  of  them  also  seek  to  maintain  and 
broaden  their  association  with  us — and  all 
of  them  wish  the  United  States  to  remain 
actively  engaged  in  Asia. 

In  short,  the  new  Asia  is  an  important 
pillar  of  the  structure  of  global  peace.  It  is 
a  central  element  in  the  design  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

America's  Responsibility 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  we  were  first  sum- 
moned to  leadership,  we  were  the  only  coun- 
try to  have  survived  World  War  II  with  its 
institutions  and  economy  intact.  In  that  era 
we  were  overwhelmingly  predominant  in 
nuclear  weapons  and  in  every  measure  of 
military  and  economic  strength.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  with  pride  in  their  victory  and 
fresh  memory  of  the  folly  of  isolationism, 
confidently  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
world  leadership. 

Inevitably,  with  time,  other  nations — allies 
and  adversaries — recovered  and  developed 
their  strength.  It  was  natural  that  decoloni- 
zation and  an  expanding  economy  would  pro- 
duce  new   centers   of   economic   power   and 
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political  influence.  And  it  was  understandable 
that  the  American  people  would  tire  of  the 
burdens  of  leadership  and  ask  for  another 
balancing  of  America's  interests  and  com- 
mitments. 

But  history  gives  us  no  respite.  To  build 
peace,  other  nations  must  do  more — but  we 
must  do  our  share.  Today's  foreign  policy 
and  today's  international  environment  pose 
for  us  a  novel  psychological  challenge.  We 
can  no  longer  overwhelm  our  problems  with 
resources;  we  must  learn  foresight,  tactical 
skill,  and  constancy.  We  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect our  moral  preferences  to  hold  sway 
simply  because  of  our  power;  we  must  pos- 
sess patience  and  understanding.  We  canno.t 
shape  a  new  world  by  ourselves;  we  must 
elicit  from  others — friend  and  foe  alike — a 
contribution  to  the  arduous  process  of  build- 
ing a  stable  international  order.  America's 
challenge  today  is  to  demonstrate  a  new  kind 
of  leadership — guiding  by  our  vision,  our  ex- 
ample, and  our  energy,  not  by  our  predomi- 
nance. 

Only  rarely  in  history  does  a  people  have 
the  chance  to  shape  the  international  en- 
vironment in  which  it  lives.  That  opportunity 
is  America's  today.  But  we  can  meet  the  op- 
portunity only  as  a  united  and  confident 
nation. 

In  a  world  of  thermonuclear  weapons, 
shrunken  distances,  and  widely  dispersed 
power,  we  cannot  afford  disunity,  disarray, 
or  disruption  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  Foreign  policy  requires  authority. 
Our  ability  to  maintain  peace  fundamentally 
involves  the  belief  of  other  nations  that  our 
word  counts,  that  we  have  a  coherent  policy, 
that  we  possess  steadiness  and  resolve. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  end  the  self-flagel- 
lation that  has  done  so  much  harm  to  this 
nation's  capacity  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
It  is  time  that  we  outgrew  some  of  the  illu- 
sions that  characterized  the  long-past  period 
of  our  isolationism:  the  idea  that  we  are 
always  being  taken  in  by  foreigners;  the 
fear  that  military  assistance  to  allies  leads  to 
involvement  rather  than  substitutes  for  it; 
the  pretense  that  defense  spending  is  waste- 
ful and  generates  conflict;  the  delusion  that 
American  intelligence  activities  are  immoral ; 
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the  suspicion  that  the  confidentiality  of  di- 
plomacy is  a  plot  to  deceive  the  public;  or 
the  illusion  that  tranquillity  can  be  achieved 
by  an  abstract  purity  of  motive  for  which 
history  offers  no  example. 

In  the  nation  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living  and  one  of  the  richest  cultures  in 
the  world,  in  the  nation  which  has  come 
closest  of  all  to  the  ideals  of  civil  liberty  and 
democracy,  it  is  long  past  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  self-doubt  about  our  example  and  role  in 
the  world. 

We  have  already  gone  through  a  trau- 
matic period — with  assassinations,  resigna- 
tions from  our  two  highest  offices,  and  a 
political  climate  still  poisoned  by  the  residue 
of  the  war  and  domestic  turbulence  of  the 
previous  decade.  And  we  are  now  one  year 
before  our  Presidential  election. 

But  this  country  cannot  have  a  morato- 
rium on  a  responsible  foreign  policy.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  there  are  many  in  the 
world  who  do  not  wish  us  well,  that  there 
are  crises  and  challenges  which  will  not  wait 
for  our  elections. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  a  world 
where  totalitarian  government  can  manipu- 
late friendly  political  parties,  there  is  a  gray 
area  between  foreign  policy  and  overt  inter- 
vention which  we  deny  ourselves  only  at 
grave  risk  to  our  national  security. 

The  bitterness  that  has  marked  so  much 
of  our  national  discourse  for  a  decade  no 
longer  has  reason  or  place.  A  great  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been  most 
effective  when  it  reflected  broad  bipartisan 
support.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  has  never 
been  more  essential  than  today.  Our  free 
debate  once  again  must  find  its  ultimate 
restraint  in  the  recognition  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  common  enterprise. 

The  decade-long  debate  over  executive  pre- 
dominance in  foreign  policy  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past;  Congress'  reassertion  of  its  role 
and  prerogative  is  now  a  dominant  and  impor- 
tant fact  in  our  political  life.  In  recent  years 
congressional  investigations  have  served 
the  country  well  in  correcting  many  abuses. 
We  must  discover  the  excesses  of  the  past, 
overcome  the  abuses  that  are  uncovered,  and 


insure  that  they  will  never  be  repeated — 
this  is  the  deepest  strength  of  a  free  society. 
But  it  should  be  possible  to  cleanse  our  in- 
stitutions without  disrupting  the  conduct  of 
our  nation's  business  abroad  and  buffeting 
all  the  instruments  of  our  policy.  When  the 
most  confidential  documents  are  spread  on 
the  public  record  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
there  is  a  danger  that  rather  than  cleanse 
our  government  we  will  produce  timidity 
and  obfuscation  in  our  bureaucracy  and  loss 
of  confidence  abroad. 

We  must  resist  the  myth  that  goverment 
is  a  gigantic  conspiracy.  The  truth  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  public  servants  are  serious, 
dedicated,  and  compassionate  men  and  wo- 
men who  seek  no  other  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  their  country 
well. 

We  need  nothing  so  much  as  a  restoration 
of  confidence  in  ourselves.  President  Ford,  a 
man  of  Congress,  has  conducted  his  Adminis- 
tration with  an  unprecedented  commitment 
to  cooperation  and  conciliation  with  his  col- 
leagues of  the  House  and  Senate.  But  he  has 
some  fundamental  obligations  to  the  national 
interest: 

— We  cannot  allow  the  intelligence  serv- 
ices of  this  country  to  be  dismantled. 

— We  must  preserve  our  ability  to  main- 
tain the  confidentiality  of  other  govern- 
ments' dealings  with  us  and  our  dealings 
with  them. 

—We  must  maintain  our  defenses  and  a 
prudent  program  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  other  countries  with  whom  we 
have  productive  political  relations. 

— We  must  achieve  a  rational  division  of 
labor  between  Congress'  defining  of  broad 
national  commitments  and  the  executive's 
constitutional  responsibility  for  tactics,  the 
execution  of  policy,  and  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Americans — of  all  political  persua- 
sions, in  both  branches  of  government,  in 
the  public  and  the  press — to  help  shape  a 
national  policy  in  a  positive  and  cooperative 
spirit.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  nation 
to  exercise  creative  leadership  in  a  moment 
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of  uncertainty,  in  a  world  that  cries  out  for 
inspiration. 

America  is  the  only  country  whose  destiny 
always  seemed  open,  whose  future  always 
appeared  more  compelling  than  its  past.  We 
have  been  the  hope  of  mankind,  not  only  be- 
cause we  stood  for  freedom  and  offered  a 
haven  to  the  oppressed  but  because  we  have 
demonstrated  time  and  again  the  resiliency 
and   indestructible   spirit   of  free  men.   We 


have  not  lost  our  understanding  of  our  true 
interests  or  our  humane  concern  for  the  fate 
of  our  fellow  men. 

This  country's  foreign  policy  is  not  a 
burden;  it  is  a  success  and  a  promise.  We 
have  done  great  things.  There  are  great 
things  yet  to  do.  If  the  American  people 
stand  together,  we  will  leave  as  our  legacy  a 
more  secure,  prosperous,  and  just  world  than 
the  one  that  we  inherited. 


Questions  and  Answers  Following  the  Secretary's  Address  at  Detroit 


Press    release    578B    dated    November    25 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  American  investments 
in  Spain  are  valued  at  more  than  $1.5  billion. 
We  have  major  military  bases  there.  What 
is  our  future  there  with  the  successors  of 
General  Franco? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
attaches  very  great  importance  to  its  rela- 
tionship with  Spain.  We  hope  that  Spain 
will  join  the  Atlantic  community  as  well  as 
the  European  Community.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  cooperate  in  an  evolution  in  Spain 
that  will  make  that  possible,  and  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  strengthen  our  traditional 
friendly  relations  with  Spain. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  is  Russian  oil  being 
discussed  as  part  of  future  economic  agree- 
ment terms  with  the  Russians?  Is  it  wise  for 
us  at  this  time  to  make  ourselves  dependent 
on  Russian  oil  in  military  strategic  terms, 
especially  in  terms  of  what's  happened  since 
we've  been  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern  oil? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  amount  of  Rus- 
sian oil  that  is  being  discussed  will  not 
create  any  substantial  dependence. 

The  basic  problem  with  respect  to  energy 
is  to  increase  the  supply  of  energy  available 
to  the  industrial  nations.  The  high  oil  price 
is  being  maintained  by  cuts  in  production. 
The  more  additional  oil  can  be  brought  on 


the  market,  the  deeper  the  cuts  in  produc- 
tion will  have  to  go  among  the  members  of 
the  oil  cartel,  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
they  may  no  longer  be  willing  to  sustain  it. 
We  will  not  make  ourselves  dependent  on 
Russian  oil  to  any  significant  degree,  and  the 
amount  that  we  are  going  to  purchase  from 
the  Soviet  Union  is  of  primarily  symbolic 
significance  at  this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  in  your  opinion  is 
the  most  crucial  problem  facing  America  to- 
day? [Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  can  only 
speak  about  foreign  policy,  because  on  do- 
mestic policy  I  am  an  arguer  against  uni- 
versal suffrage.   [Laughter.] 

In  foreign  policy,  our  most  complicated 
problem  is  to  realize — that  is,  to  gear  our 
policies  so  that  they  can  be  sustained  over 
the  long  term.  We  have  had  a  record  of  os- 
cillating between  extremes  of  intransigence 
and  extremes  of  conciliation.  We  have  had 
a  tendency  to  believe  that  we  can  reward 
countries  by  friendly  relations  and  punish 
them  by  cruel  relations.  But  what  we  need  is 
a  perception  of  our  long-term  interests — a 
realization  that  we  can  no  longer  impose  our 
solutions  on  all  parts  of  the  world  but  that 
we  have  to  work  together  with  some  coop- 
erative relationships. 

We  have  to  resist  expansion  of  the  Com- 
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munist  countries,  but  we  have  to  do  it  by 
means  that  are  more  complicated  and  that 
are  more  suited  to  the  ability  to  gain  public 
support  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period  when  we  were  so 
enormously  strong  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Our  biggest  problem  is  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  this  need  for  a  long- 
term  policy.  And  this,  frankly,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  make  all  these  trips  around 
the  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  recent  news  articles  state 
that  Canada  is  planning  to  cut  their  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  What  is  your  re- 
action to  this,  and  what  effects  do  you  think 
it  will  have  on  future  U.S.  oil  requirements? 

Canadian  Oil  Exports  to  U.S. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  have  not  been 
happy  with  this  Canadian  decision,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  delay  its  implementation 
for  as  long  as  possible — above  all,  in  relation 
to  the  refineries  that  have  been  built  spe- 
cifically to  take  care  of  Canadian  oil.  We  are 
attempting  to  work  out  swap  arrangements 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  these  cuts. 

Basically,  there  is  no  solution  to  the 
American  energy  problem  except  a  sub- 
stantial program  of  conservation  and  a  mas- 
sive program  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  which  we  should  develop  together 
with  other  consuming  countries.  Otherwise, 
we  will  continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  deci- 
sions that  are  not  made  in  America. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  fol- 
lowing question:  Can  the  effectiveness  of  the 
CIA  be  restored  after  the  damage  inflicted 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  If  you  give  me  a 
chance,  I'll  say  something  about  the  House 
committee  also.   [Laughter.] 

I  think  that  the  events  of  the  last  year 
have  had  a  serious  effect  on  our  intelligence 
agencies.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  they 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  their 
business  and  not  spend  all  their  time  defend- 
ing themselves,  explaining  events  that  have 
happened  five  or  ten  years  ago.  And  I  believe 


that  the  new  Director,  George  Bush,  can  do 
this. 

Economic  Summit  Meeting  at  Rambouillet 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  I'm  the  token 
woman  tonight,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
what  function  do  you  see  summit  confer- 
ences, such  as  the  recent  one  held  at  Ram- 
bouillet, serving  as  far  as  foreign  policy  is 
concerned? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  summit 
conference  at  Rambouillet  brought  together 
the  leaders  of  six  industrial  democracies, 
which  between  them  control  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  world  trade.  They  met  to  discuss 
the  recession  that  has  come  to  all  of  their 
countries.  But  beyond  that,  they  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  democratic  institutions 
in  the  world. 

The  biggest  problem  that  is  faced  in  the 
democracies  today  is  to  give  the  people 
there  the  sense  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
blind  economic  forces  outside  of  their  con- 
trol. 

The  recovery  of  none  of  these  countries  is 
possible  without  some  cooperative  action  by 
the  others.  So  the  six  leaders  dedicated 
themselves  to  joint  efforts  at  economic  re- 
covery. They  made  major  progress  in  solv- 
ing the  monetary  issue  that  had  divided 
them.  They  had  agreed  to  cooperate  on  ques- 
tions of  energy. 

It  can  well  be  that  this  summit  meeting, 
which  was  conducted  in  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  harmonious  atmospheres 
that  I  can  recall  at  any  international  meet- 
ing, could  mark  a  turning  point  not  only  in 
the  economic  recovery  of  these  countries  but 
also  in  giving  a  new  sense  of  vitality  to  the 
democratic  institutions  which  are  now  under 
such  heavy  attack. 

Settlement  of  Cyprus  Question 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
following  question:  What  steps  has  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  taken  to  stop  the  expulsion  of 
Greek  Cypriots  and  the  colonization  of  many 
of  the  Turks  to  occupy  the  Turkish  zone  on 
Cyprus ? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  We  believe  very 
strongly  that  a  just  settlement  of  the  Cy- 
prus question  is  in  the  interest  of  Greece,  in 
the  interest  of  Turkey,  and  above  all,  in  the 
interest  of  Greek  Cypriots. 

We  believe  that  such  a  settlement  must 
respect  the  dignity  of  the  Cypriot  popula- 
tion and  must  enable  refugees  to  return  to 
territories  from  which  they  were  expelled. 
At  this  particular  moment,  most  of  the 
movement  of  Greeks  out  of  the  Turkish  area 
has  already  occurred.  It  occurred  nearly  a 
year  ago. 

So  we  are  putting  all  of  our  effort  behind 
bringing  about  a  negotiated  solution  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  We  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  with  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
and  with  the  leaders  of  the  various  commu- 
nities. 

Unfortunately,  the  domestic  situations  in 
various  countries  have  been  complicated. 
And  some  of  our  own  decisions  have  also 
added  to  these  complications.  But  we  hope 
that  we  can  bring  about  a  just  settlement 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 


Trends  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  Defense  Expenditures 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger  [James  R.  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense']  said  that  if  the  United  States  is 
not  second  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
its  defense  posture,  it  is  very  close  to  being 
second.  Would  you  please  comment? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger was  talking  about  trends  that  concerned 
him.  He  was  talking  about  the  trend  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  about  15  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  for  de- 
fense while  we  spend  only  about  5  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  on  defense. 
And  it  is  true  that  if  these  trends  continue 
over  an  indefinite  period  inevitably  the  So- 
viet Union  will  gain  militarily  on  us. 

I  think  Secretary  Schlesinger  would  agree 
that  if  we  take  the  situation  today  in  terms 
of  strategic  forces,  in  terms  of  high-tech- 
nology weapons,  in  terms  of  the  Navy,  we 
are  still  superior. 


The  great  Soviet  advantage  is  in  ground 
forces  that  can  be  introduced  into  regional 
situations.  I  would  agree  with  Secretary 
Schlesinger  that  if  we  look  ahead  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  we  must  strengthen  the 
forces  that  can  resist  local  aggression,  and 
that  if  we  do  not,  then  many  opportunities 
for  blackmail  will  arise. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  noted  in  your  discus- 
sion tonight,  in  the  structure  of  the  global 
peace — are  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Can- 
ada  being  overlooked  in  our  foreign  policy? 

Western  Hemisphere  Relations 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  think  you 
will  ever  find  a  Secretary  of  State  who  will 
admit  that  he  has  ever  overlooked  anything. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Not  even  slightly?  [Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  even  slightly. 
[Laughter.] 

When  I  was  in  private  life,  nothing  used 
to  infuriate  me  more  than  a  government 
official  who  would  arrive  to  tell  me  that  all 
options  had  been  considered  and  the  best 
possible  one  had  been  chosen;  and  that  if  I 
only  knew  as  much  as  he  did,  I  wouldn't 
bother  him  with  questions.   [Laughter.] 

Well,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  all  options 
have  been  considered.    [Laughter.] 

In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  Mexico  and 
Canada  have  been  neglected.  As  far  as  Can- 
ada is  concerned,  I  make  more  news  at  a 
dinner  party  there  than  most  people  make 
with  formal  speeches.   [Laughter.] 

The  problem  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
desire  for  some  spectacular  event  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  reality  that 
many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  see 
themselves  pulled  between  their  traditional 
relationships  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  their  temptation  to  join  some  of  the 
Third  World  activities.  And  there  is  a  re- 
ward in  many  Latin  American  countries  for 
taking  a  posture  of  confrontation  with  the 
United  States. 

But,  still,  we  have  started  what  is  called 
a  new  dialogue  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
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America,  which,  while  it  has  not  had  spec- 
tacular results,  has  had  the  results  which 
we  think  are  achievable. 

If  an  announcement  by  me  of  a  trip  to 
Latin  America  did  not  always  produce  an 
international  crisis,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
planning  to  go  there  fairly  soon.  [Laughter.] 

Investigation  of  CIA 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  fol- 
lowing question:  What  possible  effect  will 
the  current  investigations  regarding  the  CIA 
have  on  current  American  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  think  when 
calm  returns  to  this  country  and  people  ask 
themselves  what  exactly  it  is  that  is  al- 
leged against  the  CIA — leaving  aside  some 
spectacular  events — I  think  we  will  find  that 
in  a  very  complex  situation,  in  many  gray 
areas  of  national  policy,  it  has  served  the 
country  well. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  intelligence  serv- 
ice in  the  world  that  could  survive  the  pub- 
lic exposition  of  all  of  its  activities  and  the 
publication  of  all  of  its  documents — or  of  so 
many  of  its  documents — which  is  the  case 
today.  The  impact  on  many  foreign  coun- 
tries is  unfortunate.  I  know  some  of  these 
investigations  have  been  conducted  seriously 
and  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  truth. 

But  we  also  have  to  be  able  to  get  back  to 
the  business  of  government  at  some  point, 
and  the  intelligence  community  has  to  go 
back  to  the  business  of  conducting  intelli- 
gence. This  is  the  balance  that  must  now  be 
struck. 


but  we  are  not  going  to  China  in  order  to 
negotiate  a  specific  trade  agreement.  That 
will  be  done  at  other  levels  and  in  another 
manner.  In  our  experience  the  Chinese  have 
preferred  to  do  their  business  deals  through 
private  channels  rather  than  through  gov- 
ernment-to-government deals. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  a  comparison 
between  Prince  Metternich  leaving  Vienna 
in  18£8,  ending  the  Metternich  era,  and  the 
pressure  you  are  presently  under  for  ending 
the  Kissinger  era?   [Laughter.'] 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I'll  tell  you: 
When  he  got  under  pressure,  he  had  been 
in  office  for  38  years  [laughter]  ;  so  in  the 
year  of  1999  I  will  entertain  this  question 
[laughter] . 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  what  changes  do  you 
foresee  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  light  of  the 
recent  appointment  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  of  course,  if 
you  do  not  tell  it  to  the  Pentagon,  I  will  have 
to  say  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  not  made  at  the  Pentagon.  [Laugh- 
ter.] But  Secretary  [of  Defense  Donald  H.] 
Rumsfeld  is  a  long-term  associate  of  mine 
and  of  course  a  close  friend  of  the  President, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  new  team  will 
work  together  harmoniously  and  effectively. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
substantial  changes  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  because  the  basic  decisions  on 
foreign  policy  are  made  by  the  President  and 
he  has  not  changed  his  views.  But  the 
method  of  making  them  will  work  very  well. 


President  Ford's  Visit  to  China 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  cite  some  spe- 
cific areas  of  trade  between  China  and  the 
United  States  that  will  be  expanded  as  a 
result  of  President  Ford's  impending  visit? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  basic  purpose  of 
President  Ford's  visit  to  China  is  to  bring 
about  a  better  comprehension  on  both  sides 
of  the  major  policy  directions  of  the  other. 
Growing  out  of  this,  there  may  be  an  im- 
provement in  trade,  as  was  the  case  in  1972, 


Relations  With   Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  Cuba's  con- 
tinuing propensity  for  international  trouble- 
making — most  recently  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Puerto  Rico  and  the  anti-Zionist 
resolution,  and  on  Angola — is  it  prudent  to 
provide  them  with  easier  access  to  their 
Latin  neighbors  and  the  OAS  [Organization 
of  American  States]  agencies,  and  shouldn't 
we  actively  oppose  their  membership  or  ex- 
pansion of  their  involvement  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  been  prepared  to  improve  our  relations 
with  Cuba  and  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
those  Latin  American  countries  which  for 
their  own  reasons  have  decided  to  improve 
their  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  OAS  decision  on  July  16th  really  rati- 
fied what  the  Latin  American  countries  had 
been  doing  anyway — that  is  to  say,  it  left 
each  country  free  to  establish  whatever  ties 
it  wished  to  establish  with  Cuba — which  is 
exactly  what  had  been  happening  before  the 
Cuba  decision.  This  is  why  these  are  the 
safest  decisions  to  make.   [Laughter.] 

But  the  United  States,  as  I  said  in  my 
prepared  remarks,  will  not  accept  Cuban 
meddling  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Cuban  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  There- 
fore the  process  of  improving  relations 
depends  on  Cuba  conducting  a  responsible 
foreign  policy.  If  it  does  not,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue the  process  we  have  started. 

Reunification  of  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  believe  the 
political  implications  to  be  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  Viet-Nam? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  de  facto,  Viet- 
Nam  has  been  administered  as  a  single  coun- 
try ever  since  the  Communist  conquest  of 
South  Viet-Nam.  There  was  a  pretense  of  a 
separate  administration  in  the  South,  but 
they  never  permitted  foreign  diplomats  to 
be  established  there. 

We  expect  that  by  next  spring  the  unifi- 
cation of  Viet-Nam  is  likely  to  be  concluded. 
The  impact  on  the  neighboring  countries  of 
that  step  will  not  be  so  formidable.  But  the 
weight  of  Viet-Nam,  a  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  40  million — with  the  enormous 
amount  of  military  equipment,  both  what 
they  acquired  themselves  and  what  they 
captured — is  going  to  be  very  considerable. 

And  the  test,  again,  is  whether  it  will  use 
its  weight  with  restraint  or  whether  it  will 
engage  in  adventurous  policies,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  normalizing  relations  with  us  de- 
pends on  the  external  conduct  of  this  unified 
Viet-Nam. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  good  and  bad  ef- 
fects do  the  multinational  companies  have 
on  our  foreign  policy? 

Multinational  Corporations 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First,  to  take  the 
positive  effects,  the  biggest  problem  in  de- 
velopment is  the  transfer  of  capital  and 
technology.  This  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult through  governmental  sources  because 
of  the  growing  resistance  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  development  purposes.  The 
multinational  corporations  are  a  much  more 
flexible  instrument  for  the  transfer  of  cap- 
ital and  technology  and,  curiously,  less  of  a 
political  mortgage  on  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  the  past, 
the  multinational  corporations  have  not  al- 
ways been  fully  sensitive  to  the  political 
conditions  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
operated,  and  they  have  been  under  increas- 
ing pressure  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 
propriation and  from  political  pressure. 

We  are  attempting  to  develop  a  code  by 
which  multinational  corporations  might 
operate  in  foreign  countries  and  to  which 
foreign  countries  would  agree  so  that  they 
have  some  assurance  against  what  they  con- 
sider some  of  the  abuses  and  the  multina- 
tional corporations  have  some  assurance 
against  some  of  the  pressures  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  We  are  discussing  this 
now  with  the  heads  of  several  of  the  multi- 
national corporations  to  see  whether  we  can 
come  up  with  an  agreed  document  that  we 
then  would  put  before  the  United  Nations  or 
some  other  appropriate  international  forum 
to  get  a  code  of  action  for  multinational 
corporations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  support  Mr. 
Moynihan's  [Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.]  position  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Zionist  resolution  and 
his  statement  on  the  President  of  Uganda? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Pat  Moynihan  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  And  when  one  has  a  friend 
at  Harvard,  one  holds  on  to  him  [laughter], 
as  I  did  with  him.  I  recommended  that  he  be 
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appointed  to  this  position  after  I  had  read 
an  article  of  his  in  which  he  laid  out  in  some 
considerable  detail  what  he  thought  the  ap- 
propriate strategy  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be. 

He  has  my  full  confidence  and  support  and 
the  full  confidence  and  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Pat  Moynihan  got  a  little  bit  upset  last 
week  because  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 


United  Nations  attacked  him.  I  must  say 
that  if  I  can  ever  reduce  the  attacks  on  me 
to  foreigners,  I'll  celebrate.  [Laughter.]  He 
is  a  distinguished  public  servant.  The  Presi- 
dent and  I  met  with  him  this  morning.  We 
assured  him  of  our  full  support.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say  that  he  has  agreed  to  stay  on 
and  that  he  will  continue  in  his  calm,  meas- 
ured, and  quiet  way  to  do  his  job.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 


Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  at  Detroit  November  25 


Press   release   580   dated   November   26 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  April  29,  1965,  Pres- 
ident Ford,  then  a  Michigan  Congressman, 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  condemned 
Turkey  for  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Last  December  13,  197U,  the  White 
House  informed  me  that  the  President  was 
sticking  to  his  condemnation  of  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Government  of  1913. 

On  April  8,  1975,  the  House  passed  a  reso- 
lution, voted  overwhelmingly ,  to  mark  April 
2U  this  year  as  a  national  day  of  remem- 
brance of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  par- 
ticularly in  the  massacre  of  the  Armenian 
people.  According  to  Congressman  [David 
N.~\  Henderson  of  North  Carolina,  at  the 
urging  of  the  State  Department  the  words 
"in  Turkey"  were  deleted  from  that  resolu- 
tion because  of  delicate  negotiations  on  the 
Cyprus  issue  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 

When  that  resolution  passed  the  House 
and  went  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  chaired 
by  Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  on  April  23,  1975,  that 
time  is  running  out,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  bottled  the  resolution,  did  not  want 
the  resolution  out  of  Senator  Hruska's  sub- 
committee. According  to  Senator  John  Tun- 
ney — Jerry  Hill,  his  chief  aide — your  office 
contacted  Senator  Hruska  and  said  under  no 
means  should  any  resolution  on  the  Arme- 
nians come  out  of  that  committee. 


Could  you  explain  to  me  why  so  much 
pressure  on  a  simple  resolution  marking  the 
observance  of  60  years? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  I  am 
delighted  to  go  to  news  conferences  in  which 
I  learn  some  news,  and  the  fascinating 
events  which  you  have  just  described  are  all 
news  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  moved  I 
am  when  I  hear  Congressmen  and  Senators 
report  the  intolerable  pressures  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  the  Department  of  State 
which  prevent  them  from  passing  legisla- 
tion. I  will  quickly  get  in  touch  with  those 
of  my  aides  who  have  that  tremendous  in- 
fluence so  that  they  can  use  their  pressure 
when  it  will  do  me  some  good.  [Laughter.] 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  most  of  the  de- 
tailed events  you  described  here  are  news  to 
me.  It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  at- 
taches importance  to  its  friendship  with 
Turkey,  a  country  with  which  we  have  a  long 
relationship  and  which  is  in  a  very  strategic 
position.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  the  face  of 
the  arms  cutoff  that  was  already  taking 
place,  we  would  not  want  to  upset  that  rela- 
tionship more  than  was  necessary. 

I  did  not  personally  involve  myself  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Armenian  resolution. 
What  happened  to  the  Armenians  60  years 
ago  was  a  great  tragedy  occurring  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  not  in  the  present  Govern- 
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ment  of  Turkey.  But  I  think  that  the  stories 
of  that  overpowering  influence  of  my  office 
on  the  congressional  committees  are,  like 
Mark  Twain's  death,  slightly  exaggerated. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  debate  on  foreign 
policy  and  the  press,  particularly  during  a 
campaign  year,  offers  a  chance  for  dialogue 
and  dissent  in  the  public.  How  does  that  af- 
fect your  ability  to  conduct  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Nobody  should  take 
the  position  that  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
conducted  in  the  face  of  a  democratic  de- 
bate. In  fact,  it  is  the  essence  of  a  vital 
democracy  that  it  can  conduct  a  coherent 
foreign  policy  while  debating  the  funda- 
mental issues. 

At  the  same  time,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  deals  with  the  permanent 
interests  and  values  of  the  United  States. 
These  should  not  be  determined  primarily  by 
partisan  considerations.  Therefore  some  re- 
straint— some  greater  restraint — should  be 
placed  on  the  foreign  policy  debate  by  both 
sides  than  on  domestic  debate.  The  Admin- 
istration in  office  should  not  claim  that  it  is 
the  repository  of  all  wisdom  and  should  re- 
member, as  we  do,  that  there  is  a  continuity 
in  American  foreign  policy  that  includes  the 
administrations  of  both  parties.  The  oppo- 
sition should  keep  in  mind  that  we  should 
not  give  the  impression  to  foreign  countries 
that  the  basic  direction  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  all  categories  is  going  to  get  changed 
every  eight  years. 

So  within  these  limits  I  think  that  debate 
should  go  on  and  can  be  fruitful,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  certainly  wel- 
come it. 

Outside  Intervention  in  Angola 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  in  your  speech  last  night 
you  talked  about  the  lack  of  restraint  shown 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  intervening 
militarily  in  Angola.  What,  in  practical 
terms,  can  you  do  about  it  for  the  United 
States?  What  reaction  can  there  be? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Our  primary  concern 
at  this  moment  is  to  put  an  end  to  it  and  to 


see  whether  an  African  solution  can  be 
found  to  an  African  problem;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  countries  of  Africa  and  the 
local  forces  in  Angola  can  work  out  a  solu- 
tion without  turning  Angola  into  an  arena 
for  great-power  rivalry. 

Q.  In  other  tvords,  a  coalition  government? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  certainly  favor 
the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  which 
called  for  negotiation  among  all  three  groups 
and  a  possible  coalition  government,  yes. 

Continuing  Middle  East  Negotiations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  reports  that 
you  feel  that  step-by-step  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East  no  longer  are  useful,  and  that 
perhaps  you  should  move  to  a  conference 
form  of  negotiations  for  a  more  permanent 
settlement  of  the  question.  Are  those  reports 
accurate?  And  why  is  step-by-step  negotia- 
tion no  longer  useful?  And  also,  what  form 
of  conference  negotiations  are  you  talking 
about? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  just  glanced  at  such 
a  report  in  one  of  our  leading  Eastern  news- 
papers, and  I  am  afraid  to  contradict  them 
because  then  they  will  write  an  editorial 
against  me.  [Laughter.]  That  would  be  such 
an  unusual  event  for  them  that  I  dare  not 
do  it. 

Basically  our  view  has  always  been  that 
we  are  prepared  to  support  the  step-by-step 
approach  if  the  parties  want  it.  Specifically, 
we  are  prepared,  and  continue  to  be  pre- 
pared, to  support  a  negotiation  between 
Syria  and  Israel  with  respect  to  the  Golan 
Heights.  And  in  that  respect  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  particular  report  which  I  have 
seen. 

However,  if  the  parties  would  not  be  able 
to  agree  on  a  negotiation,  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  encourage  a  Geneva-style  negotiation 
or  a  Geneva  negotiation  based  on  the  origi- 
nal participants  and  on  the  original  letters 
of  invitation.  Failing  that,  we  are  prepared 
to  have  a  preparatory  conference  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  or  an  informal  meeting 
again  of  the  original  membership.  So  we  are 
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prepared  to  support  any  negotiating  effort 
that  the  parties  themselves  are. 


or- 


Q.  But  are  step-by-step  negotiations  out, 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No. 

Q.  They  are  not  out? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They  are  not  out. 


U.S.  and  World  Economies  Linked 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  night  you  referred 
to  the  need  for  a  prosperous  economy,  the 
divisions  of  a  planet  between  North  and 
South,  the  rebirth  of  some  of  our  former 
opponents  after  World  War  II,  and  you 
closed  with  the  statement  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  not  a  burden. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Is  not  a  burden,  yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  the  8  million 
unemployed  in  this  nation,  particularly  in  a 
city  like  Detroit  that  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  recession,  and  to  those  citizens  who  are 
opposed  to  continuing  foreign  aid? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  say  to  them 
that,  first  of  all,  the  unemployment  is  not 
caused  in  any  sense  by  foreign  aid.  Even 
technically,  the  money  we  spend  for  foreign 
aid  is  useful  to  the  other  countries  only  be- 
cause they  spend  it  here,  and  therefore  it 
makes  jobs  rather  than  depriving  people  of 
jobs. 

Secondly,  I  would  say  to  the  unemployed 
that  they  have  to  understand — and  I  would 
say  to  all  Americans  that  they  have  to 
understand — that  our  prosperity  and  our 
security  are  now  inextricably  linked  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  as  events 
in  the  past  five  years  have  shown,  if  the  rest 
of  the  world  collapses  economically,  what- 
ever difficulties  we  have  here  will  be  greatly 
magnified,  and  if  there  is  conflict,  it  will  run 
major  risks  for  the  United  States. 

So  I  would  say  that  our  foreign  commit- 
ments and  our  foreign  involvement  reflect 
not  a  favor  to  other  countries  and  not  an  act 
of  charity,  but  that  they  are  an  expression 
of  the  American  self-interest  and  are  in  the 


interest  of  all  Americans,  including  the  un- 
employed. 

Now,  of  course,  we  must  reduce  unem- 
ployment in  America,  and  we  must  have  a 
strong  economic  recovery.  When  the  leaders 
of  the  industrial  democracies  met  two  weeks 
ago,  this  was  recognized  as  the  principal 
goal  of  all  these  countries — preeminently  of 
ours.  So  I  do  not  want  to  set  up  an  opposi- 
tion in  which  our  people  have  to  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  foreign  policy.  Our  people  have 
to  understand  that  the  economic  difficulties 
in  this  country  are  not  caused  by  our  foreign 
policy  and  that  they  would  be  worse  without 
a  forward-looking  foreign  policy. 


Extension  of  U.N.  Force  on  Golan  Heights 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  U.N.  Secretary  Wald- 
heim  is  reportedly  having  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  so-called  cease-fire 
on  the  Golan.  Do  you  have  any  more  encour- 
aging word  at  this  time,  and  what  if  the 
agreement  is  not  continued  after  Sunday's 
deadline  ? 

And  since  I  am  on  the  question  of  the 
United  Nations,  would  you  care  to  comment 
on  whether  there  will  be  a  censorship  on 
[Daniel  P.]  Moynihan,  [Clarence  M.]  Mitch- 
ell, and  their  associates  at  the  United  Na- 
tions against  the  brutal  majority? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  with  re- 
spect to  the  discussions  that  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  is  conducting,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  an  official  report  by  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  of  what  he  was  told  in  Damascus 
and  in  Jerusalem,  though  I  expect  to  find 
this  when  I  return  to  Washington  today. 

What  is  being  discussed  is  not  a  continu- 
ation of  the  cease-fire,  but  a  continuation  of 
the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  forces  on  the  Golan 
Heights ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  UNDOF  [U.N. 
Disengagement  Observer  Force]  group.  We 
still  believe  that  an  extension  of  the  man- 
date is  essential  and  that  an  increase  in 
tension  on  the  Golan  Heights  would  serve 
nobody  and  would  create  the  most  serious 
difficulties  for  all  those  who  want  to  make 
progress  toward  peace,  while  not  helping  the 
more  radical  elements  either. 
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With  respect  to  Ambassador  Moynihan,  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  he  has  our  full 
confidence.  There  is  no  question  of  muzzling 
him — for  that  matter,  there  is  no  physical 
possibility  of  muzzling  my  friend  Pat  Moyni- 
han. [Laughter.] 

But  that  has  never  been  the  issue.  There 
has  not  been  an  issue.  There  has  been  no 
dispute.  This  is  an  invented  crisis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Bill  Leggit,  ivriting  in 
the  current  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated,  said 
that  the  proposed  baseball  trip  by  major 
league  players  to  Cuba — governmental  ap- 
proval of  that  is  imminent  as  late  as  this 
week.  Can  you  comment  on  the  status  of  that 
proposal? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  was  imminent  at 
one  point;  it  is  not  imminent  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hate  to  digress  from 
these  important  subjects  of  discussion  here 
this  morning,  but  you  were  to  meet  with 
some  of  our  labor  leaders  and  editors  here 
this  morning.  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment 
on  what  those  discussions  involved. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  met  with  the  labor 
leaders  last  night  and  with  the  editors  this 
morning.  One  of  the  purposes  for  me  of 
these  trips  is  to  get  a  feeling  for  what  is  on 
the  minds  of  the  various  concerned  citizens 
in  the  areas  that  I  visit,  and  therefore  I 
usually  schedule  three  or  four  groups  of 
people  of  various  professions  and  concerns 
and  have  a  give-and-take. 

In  order  to  permit  the  frankest  kind  of 
discussion,  I  always  have  those  off  the  rec- 
ord; so  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  discuss  the  content  of  these  conversa- 
tions. But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  find  these 
meetings  extremely  helpful  in  giving  me, 
within  the  limited  time  available,  a  feel  of 
what  is  on  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the 
areas  that  I  visit. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  broad  overview,  for 
instance,  of  what  the  chief  concern  is  of 
most  people? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  afraid  if  I  give 
an  overview,  they  will  give  an  overview,  and 


then    we    will    never    hear    the    end    of    it. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  last  night  you  described 
the  success  of  American  foreign  policy.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  would  consider  it  not  so 
successful,  given  events  of  the  last  several 
weeks — such  as  the  Japanese  proposals  at 
Rambouillet  calling  for  debt  moratorium,  a 
new  international  development  and  rapid 
development  of  thermonuclear  fusion  power. 
Also,  you  have  similar  proposals  coming  out 
of  the  UNCTAD  Conference  [U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development]  at  Geneva 
and  Soviet  discussions  of  the  transfer  ruble. 
You  also  have  the  revolutionary  success  in 
Angola,  the  unstoppable  revolution  in  Portu- 
gal, and  in  the  Middle  East,  where  your  policy 
has  basically  backfired  with  the  hegem- 
ony now  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Leba- 
non. What  makes  you  believe,  with  these 
international  developments,  and  domestically 
the  exposures  of  your  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  involvements  in  gunrunning, 
dopepushing  and  assassinations,  that  you 
will  be  able  to,  number  one,  escalate  toward 
confrontations  with  the  Soviets  around 
Bangladesh,  the  Middle  East,  or  Angola — or, 
number  two,  that  you  will  be  able  to  contain 
the  growing  influence  of  the  U.S.  Labor 
Party  in  the  LaRouche-Evans  presidential 
campaign  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  like  the  ob- 
jectivity with  which  your  questions  are  put 
to  me  [laughter],  permitting  an  easy  yes- 
and-no  answer  [laughter]. 

Of  course  I  have  to  say  my  perspective  is 
perhaps  a  little  biased,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  yours.  The  United  States  can- 
not keep  others  from  making  proposals  that 
we  do  not  approve  of.  But  the  test  of  the 
policy  is  not  whether  these  proposals  are 
made,  but  whether  they  are  accepted;  and 
we  were  extremely  satisfied  by  the  results 
of  the  Rambouillet  Conference,  and  we  think 
that  the  results  of  it  indicate  that  the  in- 
dustrial democracies  are  working  more 
closely  together  than  at  any  time  in  the 
postwar  period. 

The  other  items  you  raised  are  too  com- 
plicated to  deal  with  at  this  brief  meeting. 
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Status  of  U.S.-Soviet  Arms  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  recently  that 
the  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
stagnated. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  causing  the  stalemate,  and 
what  are  the  chances  for  breaking  it?  What 
will  it  take  to  break  it? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  the  stalemate 
has  been  caused  basically  by  the  issue  of 
whether  to  count  the  so-called  Backfire 
bomber  and  how  to  take  into  account  the  so- 
called  cruise  missiles  in  relation  to  the  over- 
all totals  that  had  been  agreed  to  at  Vladi- 
vostok. These  are  complicated  technical  is- 
sues, and  the  status  of  the  negotiations  is 
such  that  if  that  deadlock  is  broken,  it  can 
be  concluded  reasonably  rapidly  after  that 
in  working  out  the  details. 

The  prospects  are  hard  to  foretell  at  this 
moment.  It  is  our  position — we  are  prepared 
to  review  our  position  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  review  its  position.  We  cannot 
make  new  proposals  simply  because  the  So- 
viet Union  rejects  our  old  proposals  without 
offering  any  alternatives.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  review  its  attitude, 
then  we  can  see  what  can  be  modified  in  ours 
so  that  a  mutually  acceptable  compromise 
can  emerge. 

At  this  point  I  cannot  give  you  a  judg- 
ment of  the  degree  to  which  this  is  possible, 
because  there  have  not  been  any  detailed 
talks  since  my  last  press  conference. 

Q.  Following  up  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary, 
could  you  tell  us  whether  you  consider  it  a 
possibility  that  you  might  be  meeting  with 
one  or  another  of  the  Soviet  leaders  before 
the  end  of  the  year  on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  possibility 
exists,  but  it  is  not  yet  absolutely  firm. 

U.S.  and  Canadian  Concern  on  Oil 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  Canadian  sources 
are  under  the  impression  this  morning  that 
you  are  unduly  critical  of  their  own  self- 
interest  when  it  comes  to  their  own  oil.  How 
do  you  see  that  again? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  was  self -critical  of 
their  interests? 

Q.  Of  Canadians'  interests,  preserving 
their  self-interest  when  it  comes  to  their  oil. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  You  mean  in  answer 
to  a  question  yesterday? 

Q.  Yes;  apparently  so. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  not  seen 
these  comments,  and  I  was  afraid  there 
might  have  been  a  loose  microphone  around 
a  dinner  table  again  yesterday.  [Laughter.] 

We  understand  the  Canadian  concern  with 
looking  after  their  own  interest  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  oil.  We  have  our  own 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  refineries  in 
the  Middle  West  that  have  been  put  there 
primarily  because  of  the  expectation  of 
Canadian  oil.  Therefore  we  have  to  work 
out  some  arrangement  by  which  both  of 
these  concerns  can  be  met. 

We  consider  our  relations  with  Canada  ex- 
cellent and  that  these  problems  can  be 
worked  out  amicably  and  in  a  cooperative 
spirit.  So  if  my  answer  yesterday  came 
across  as  critical,  it  was  not  intended  that 
way.  It  was  intended  to  state  a  problem 
which  we  both  have  and  which  we  should 
both  attempt  to  solve — and  are  attempting 
to  solve. 

Q.  You  foresee  no  difficulties? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  foresee  difficulties, 
but  I  foresee  that  we  will  solve  them. 


Alleged  Violations  of  the  SALT  Agreement 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  has  accused  you  and  the 
President  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  secrecy 
and  deception  at  the  SALT  talks  [Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks'].  Do  you  have  any 
response  to  that  editorial? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
grace when  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  can  be  accused  of  deliberately  de- 
ceiving the  American  public  with  respect  to 
alleged  violations  of  our  major  adversary. 

Serious  people  are  bound  to  differ  when 
you  have  complicated  weapons  systems  on 
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both  sides  of  great  technological  complexity. 
When  there  is  a  report  of  violation,  it  is 
investigated.  That  takes  some  time.  Then 
representations  are  made.  That  may  take 
some  time. 

But  there  has  been  no  violation  that  has 
been  reported  that  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
not  been  energetically  pursued— or,  I  should 
rather  say,  no  allegation  of  a  violation— 
and  I  think  this  is  an  unworthy  editorial. 

Q.  Therefore,  to  follow  up,  they  say  the 
Soviet  Union  is  building  an  irreversible 
Soviet  military  advantage.  You  say  that  is 
totally  wrong? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Soviet  Union  is 
building  up  its  strategic  forces— but  not  on 
the  basis  of  violations  of  the  agreement,  but 
on  the  basis  of  investment  in  its  strategic 
forces. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
build  an  irreversible  advantage  in  strategic 
forces  against  the  United  States  if  we  are 
on  our  toes.  They  will  certainly  not  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  violations  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. Whether  they  do  it  by  being  willing 
to  spend  more  than  the  United  States  is 
another  matter.  But  on  the  basis  of  viola- 
tions of  the  SALT  agreement,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  this  continuation 
of  sniping  by  forces  in  Washington  that  you 
will  leave  the  Administration  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Is  that  possible;  is  it  probable? 
And  could  your  congressional  critics  put  you 
in  a  position  where  you  just  could  not  func- 
tion? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  no  plan  to 
leave  the  Administration.  I  received  per- 
haps excessive  praise  at  one  stage.  I  may  re- 
ceive excessive  criticism  now — and  I  admit 
that  I  consider  any  criticism  excessive. 
[Laughter.] 

As  I  said  yesterday,  you  cannot  conduct 
foreign  policy  without  authority,  and  if  the 
authority  of  the  government  is  constantly 
eroded,  foreign  policy  will  suffer.  But  I  think 
that  senior  officials  have  to  be  prepared  to 
take  criticism  as  well  as  praise,  and  I  am  not 
complaining  about  it. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  that  up,  sir, 
are  there  any  indications  that  the  revelations 
of  the  Pike  committee  [House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence}  and  the  Church  com- 
mittee {Senate  Select  Committee  To  Study 
Governmental  Operations  With  Respect  to 
Intelligence  Activities}  have  had  specifically 
detrimental  effects  on  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  am  not  so  familiar 
with  the  revelations  of  the  Pike  committee; 
I  am  familiar  with  charges  of  the  Pike  com- 
mittee. On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the 
Church  committee  has  attempted  to  do  a 
serious  job  with  a  very  difficult  subject — 
with  an  assignment  that  it  did  not  seek  out 
but  that  was  given  to  it.  Nevertheless,  even 
though  the  effort  was  serious,  it  was  not 
helpful  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
for  the  publication  of  all  these  documents 
to  take  place,  and  this  is  why  the  President 
opposed  it. 

Q.  Could  you  expand  on  this  point  that  you 
made  in  your  speech  last  night  that  Russia's 
interventionist  policy  must  inevitably  threat- 
en other  relationships?  You  were  speaking 
in  reference  to  Angola.  Could  you  expand 
more  precisely  on  what  you  meant  there? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  meant  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  principles 
of  coexistence  that  were  signed  in  1972,  and 
this  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
our  policy  if  it  continues. 

U.S.  Program  To  Help  Developing  Countries 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate  on  the  policy  of  the 
State  Department  in  response  to  the  pro- 
posals that  were  made  by  Japanese  Minister 
Miki  at  Rambouillet  where  he  called  for  a 
worldwide  economic  development  program 
to  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  economic — new  monetary  institutions, 
that  called  for  a  debt  moratorium  for  the 
underdeveloped  sector,  and  for  international 
cooperation  on  rapid  development  of  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  power.  And,  secondly,  could 
you  explain  why  the  contents  of  Minister 
Miki's  offer  had  not  been  reported  to  the 
American  press  and  instead  are  being  con- 
fined to  the  chambers  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  if  Prime  Min- 
ister Miki  made  such  proposals,  it  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  put  them  to  the  American 
press  if  he  wants  them  published.  I,  frankly, 
am  not  familiar— I  may  not  have  focused  on 
his  presentation,  but  I  do  not  recall  this  de- 
gree of  detail.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
reason,  from  our  side,  not  to  have  Japanese 
proposals  put  forward— except  a  courtesy 
that  the  Japanese  would  put  forward  their 
own  proposals,  and  not  we. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  specific  pro- 
posals, the  United  States  is  opposed  to  debt 
moratorium  because  it  would  fall  almost  ex- 
clusively on  us  and  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  right  way  of  proceeding. 

The  United  States  strongly  favors  a  major 
effort  of  the  developed  countries  to  establish 
a  better  cooperation  with  the  developing 
countries.  At  the  U.N.  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  United  States  put 
forward  a  very  sweeping  program  in  many 
categories  of  income  maintenance,  new  in- 
vestment, help  to  the  poorest  countries,  food 
reserves,  in  which  the  industrial  countries 
and  the  developing  countries  could  cooperate 
and  in  which  the  United  States  could  show 
greater  flexibility. 

The  United  States  will  support  that  pro- 
gram. That  is  our  program.  Other  countries 
are  free  to  put  forward  their  program. 
Thermonuclear  fusion — the  peaceful  uses  of 
thermonuclear  fusion  have  not  even  been 
solved  yet,  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  most 
immediate  issue  that  is  before  mankind.  But 
our  proposal  has  been  put  forward — our 
position  has  been  put  forward  in  great  de- 
tail on  September  1  before  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

Those  are  the  programs  that  we  support. 
Other  countries  have  every  right  to  put  for- 
ward their  proposals,  but  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily endorse  them. 

Diplomacy  and  Narcotics  Control 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  time  the  United 
States  was  successful  in  stopping  opium 
poppy  production  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  our 
understanding  now  that  the  production  of 
poppies  is  growing  again.  Has  the   United 


States  given  up  totally  on  using  diplomacy 
to  try  to  limit  the  supply  of  heroin  to  this 
country  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  We  consider  that 
the  control  of  opium  traffic  is  one  of  our 
most  important  objectives,  and  we  have  been 
working  with  the  Turkish  Government  on 
the  control  of  the  poppy  production.  It  is  a 
very  important  domestic  political  issue  in 
Turkey  because  the  swing  districts  are  also 
the  districts  in  which  poppy  production  is 
most  widespread.  But  we  have  worked  out 
with  the  Turkish  Government  a  process  of 
harvesting  by  which  the  so-called  straw 
process,  by  which  the  poppy  harvest  is  proc- 
essed in  governmental  plants;  and  therefore 
the  private  sale  of  the  opium  is,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  eliminated. 

This  has  so  far  worked  rather  well.  And 
Representative  [Charles  B.]  Rangel,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  this 
program,  looked  into  it  and  found  it  ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Visit  to  Africa 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  will  you  make  a 
visit  to  black  Africa? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  hope  during  the 
course  of  next  year. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  specific  date? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  The  dates  de- 
pend on  other  international  events;  but  I 
have  talked  to  several  African  leaders,  and 
I  hope  to  visit  there  next  year. 

Q.  Members  of  the  congressional  caucus 
have  criticized  you  repeatedly  for  not  going 
over  to  visit  black  Africa  in  the  past.  Can 
you  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  and  they  have  worked  together  with 
us  on  a  policy  paper  in  which  we  want  to 
take  their  views  into  account.  I  have  been 
so  heavily  engaged  in  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lems that  were  more  urgent,  if  not  more  im- 
portant, and  I  have  been  out  of  the  country 
so  much  on  these  other  trips  which  were 
caused  by  immediate  crises  that  I  could  not 
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take  a  trip  to  Africa.  But  I  hope  very  much 
to  be  able  to  do  it  next  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  see  any 
indication  that  the  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  nations 
will  be  contemplating  oil  increases  for  the 
United  States  this  year  or  next  year? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Price  increases? 

Q.  Yes.  And,  if  so,  what  can  we  do  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  foodstuffs 
that  we  ship  to  them? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  there  is  a  meet- 
ing— the  so-called  consumer-producer  confer- 
ence is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  and  we  will  get  a  clearer  indication 
at  that  point  of  what  the  long-term  policy 
of  the  oil-producing  nations  is. 

Our  impression  is  that  there  is  no  imme- 
diate risk  of  an  increase  in  oil  prices.  But, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  a  serious  matter 
for  all  of  the  industrial  countries,  as  well  as 
for  the  developing  countries,  to  have  their 
domestic  economies  or  their  development 
programs  made  totally  subject  to  decisions 
that  are  taken  far  away  and  which  are  en- 
tirely made  without  reference  to  their  con- 
cerns. Therefore  we  hope  very  much  that  the 
OPEC  nations  will  think  very  seriously  be- 
fore they  contemplate  another  increase. 


U.S. -Iran  Relations:  Cooperation 
and  Shared  Interests 

Address  by  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.1 

To  put  any  discussion  of  Iran  and  our 
relations  with  it  in  perspective,  I  like  to  re- 
mind Americans  that,  while  we  take  pride 
in  approaching  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
independence,  we  as  a  nation  are  still  very 
young.  Iran  also  celebrated  an  anniversary 
recently,  but  of  a  slightly  different  order  of 
magnitude — in  1971  Iran  marked  the  2,500th 


1  Made  before  the  26th  Kentucky  World  Trade 
Conference  at  Louisville  on  Nov.  18.  Mr.  Atherton  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs. 


anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  its  mon- 
archy. 

Although  U.S.-Iranian  relations  began  to 
develop  early  in  this  century,  we  first  began 
to  collaborate  closely  during  World  War  II 
and  in  the  tense  postwar  years  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  moves  to  expand  their  influence 
and  control  to  the  south.  As  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment accepted  responsibility  to  assist 
free  nations  to  maintain  their  independence, 
we  found  Iran  a  country  of  great  strategic 
importance  that  had  the  will  to  resist  the 
pressures  of  its  powerful  neighbor.  On  that 
basis  was  formed  a  partnership  that  has 
steadily  developed.  That  partnership  has 
been  to  an  extent  formalized  by  our  associa- 
tion in  the  CENTO  [Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation] alliance  and  by  our  numerous  bi- 
lateral agreements  in  various  fields.  Its  sub- 
stance, however,  does  not  rest  only  on  formal 
documents  but  on  the  major  interests  which 
we  share. 

The  interests  which  we  share  with  Iran 
have  until  recently  been  primarily  bilateral 
and  regional:  that  the  countries  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  remain  independent  and 
free  to  choose  their  own  courses  of  political 
and  economic  development,  that  this  oil-rich 
and  strategic  region  remain  free  from  hos- 
tile external  influence,  that  destabilizing 
and  destructive  radical  movements  not  gain 
a  foothold,  and  that  the  trade  routes  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
remain  open.  Under  the  leadership  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  however,  Iran  has  always 
taken  a  view  of  its  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities far  broader  than  the  immediate  re- 
gion, recognizing  the  growing  indivisibility 
of  the  world's  problems  and  of  the  solutions 
to  them.  In  the  past  few  years  Iran's  suc- 
cess in  developing  its  economic,  social,  and 
defense  capabilities  has  given  it  the  means 
to  play  a  larger  role  on  the  world  scene. 

We  have  come  to  look  to  Iran  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  in  its  region.  We  see  Iran  as 
a  country  ready  to  use  its  influence  for  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and 
to  cooperate  with  its  neighbors  in  the  inter- 
ests of  mutual  security.  Much  is  said  in  the 
press — at  times  critical — about  the  large 
arms    purchases    Iran    is    making   and    the 
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American  role  in  Iran's  development  of  its 
defense  capabilities.  It  is  natural,  however, 
that  a  country  of  Iran's  size  and  strategic 
location,  and  with  its  large  population  and 
high  state  of  economic  development,  would 
wish  to  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  out- 
side threats  and  to  play  a  role  commensurate 
with  its  interests. 

Iran's  ability  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  effective  role  Iran 
has  played  in  support  of  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger's efforts  to  bring  about  a  lasting  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East.  Iran  shares  with 
the  United  States  the  ability  to  talk  with 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries.  During 
the  months  of  negotiations  Iran  gave  quiet 
but  steadfast  support  in  various  capitals  to 
those  governments  seeking  to  pursue  a 
course  of  moderation.  Its  efforts  have  been 
especially  helpful  to  Egypt,  with  which  it 
has  developed  very  close  relations  during  the 
last  year.  Iran's  grant  and  loan  commit- 
ments, permitting  Egypt  to  rebuild  its  cities 
and  develop  its  industry,  have  been  of  great 
significance.  They  have  given  Egypt  tangible 
evidence  that  it  can  diversify  its  ties  and  its 
sources  of  external  assistance. 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that,  without 
Iran's  encouragement,  our  efforts  to  promote 
a  peaceful  settlement  would  have  been  far 
more  difficult.  In  addition  to  its  diplomatic 
and  financial  contributions  to  the  peacemak- 
ing effort,  Iran  has  recently  accepted  the 
great  responsibility  of  sending  peacekeeping 
forces  as  part  of  the  U.N.  Disengagement 
Observer  Force  in  the  Middle  East.  Else- 
where in  the  region,  Iran  has  readily  shared 
its  affluence  with  its  neighbors;  and  large- 
scale  economic  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 
and  India. 

As  Iran  pursues  its  interests  in  the  world, 
we  will  from  time  to  time  find  that  those 
interests  do  not  always  coincide  with  ours. 
That  is  only  natural.  I  know  of  no  family  in 
which  all  members  always  agree;  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  independent  countries 
with  differing  cultural,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphic backgrounds  did  not  at  times  dis- 
agree. It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  we 
have  differed  with  Iran  on  the  issue  of  oil 


prices;  but  both  our  governments  have  de- 
termined that  this  difference  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  cooperation  in  other 
areas  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

World  War  II  and  the  cold  war  brought 
us  together.  But  the  world  changes;  and 
while  shared  strategic  perceptions  are  still 
an  important  part  of  our  relationship,  new 
issues  are  giving  new  dimensions  to  that  re- 
lationship— the  global  issues  of  food,  popu- 
lation, energy.  Solutions  for  these  issues  are 
neither  easy  nor  obvious,  but  will  require 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  world's  best 
brains.  In  the  various  fora  in  which  these 
issues  are  approached,  we  find  Iran  playing 
an  active  and  leading  role. 

I  have  so  far  been  talking  of  the  broad 
scene  and  would  now  like  to  narrow  the  field 
a  bit  to  look  at  the  range  of  our  interests  in 
Iran.  This  conference  has  been  focusing  on 
trade  with  Iran.  I  will  only  note  what  a 
major  market  Iran  has  become  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  exports.  In  1974  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  Iran  was  $1.7  billion. 
In  only  the  first  nine  months  of  1975,  our 
exports  have  totaled  $2.4  billion,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  civilian  and  only  one- 
third  military. 

Iran  is  also,  of  course,  a  major  area  for 
American  investment.  Significant  investment 
by  American  firms  in  Iran  started  about  30 
years  ago  and  has  grown  steadily  until  it  is 
today  at  a  level  of  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 
Its  participants  include  many  of  our  major 
firms,  as  well  as  some  of  our  moderate-sized 
companies. 

Because  of  wise  policies  of  both  the  Iran- 
ian Government  and  of  the  investing  com- 
panies, American  investment  in  Iran  has  not 
been  of  the  sort  that  has  occasionally 
aroused  accusations  of  exploitation  in  other 
countries.  Rather,  American  firms  have  in- 
vested in  Iran  as  part  of  joint  ventures  with 
Iranian  entrepreneurs.  As  a  result,  Ameri- 
can and  Iranian  skills  and  knowledge  have 
worked  together  to  bring  ever  higher  tech- 
nology into  play  in  the  Iranian  economy  in 
ways  that  serve  the  interests  of  Iranian  de- 
velopment plans  as  well  as  the  financial 
interests  of  the  joint  venturers. 

The   number   of   American   employees   in 
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Iran  was  kept  at  a  minimum  from  the  start, 
and  Iranians  have  been  trained  to  replace 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  spinoff  of 
talented  managers  and  workers  has  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  development  of  purely 
Iranian  firms  in  advanced  industrial  fields. 
These  firms  have  in  turn  become  important 
customers  for  licensed  American  technology. 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of 
joint  American-Iranian  business  ventures, 
and  in  part  because  of  it,  has  come  the 
growth  of  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
our  many  cultural  ties  with  Iran:  the  vast 
number  of  Iranians  who  have  studied  and 
are  now  studying  in  American  institutions. 
The  Iranian  student  body  in  the  United 
States  is  roughly  15,000  in  number,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  these  days  to  find  an 
American  college  that  does  not  have  at  least 
a  few  Iranian  students.  I  understand  that 
there  are  about  100  here  at  Louisville.  Many 
senior  Iranian  officials  have  studied  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  number  of  Cab- 
inet ministers,  and,  most  notably,  Ambassa- 
dor Zahedi  [Ardeshir  Zahedi,  Iranian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States].  This  greatly 
facilitates  relations  between  our  countries. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  ties  of  economics, 
culture,  and  technical  cooperation  which 
bind  the  United  States  and  Iran,  and  the 
importance  which  the  United  States  attaches 
to  Iran  as  a  stabilizing  and  friendly  influence 
in  the  Middle  East,  caused  the  two  govern- 
ments to  agree,  almost  exactly  one  year  ago, 
to  establish  a  Joint  Commission  to  expand 
and  diversify  the  many  aspects  of  our  bi- 
lateral cooperation. 

I  will  not  talk  at  length  of  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Commission.  I  will  simply  note  that 
under  the  Commission,  there  have  been 
formed  committees  on  agriculture,  on  eco- 
nomic and  financial  affairs,  on  manpower,  on 
nuclear  energy,  and  on  science  and  educa- 
tion. Each  of  these  committees  has  been  ac- 
tive in  developing  new  programs  of  coopera- 
tion in  its  special  field.  The  work  of  these 
committees  is  largely  in  the  governmental 
field,  but  a  private  sector  affiliate  has  also 
been  created — the  Joint  Business  Council. 
Its  chairman,  Mr.  John  Logan,  was  your 
luncheon  speaker  today.  I  understand  he  is 


off  to  Tehran  next  week  to  consult  with  his 
Iranian  counterparts. 

In  closing,  I  will  say  that  our  relationship 
with  Iran  is  a  very  special  one.  A  quality 
which  characterizes  it  and  is  important  to 
me  as  a  day-to-day  practitioner  of  diplomacy 
is  our  ability  to  talk  out  the  problems  that 
inevitably  arise  between  dynamic  govern- 
ments. As  Ambassador  Zahedi  has  fre- 
quently said,  these  are  problems  within  the 
family  which  can  be  resolved  wthin  the 
family.  The  ability  to  talk  together  frankly 
within  the  family  is  both  a  preventive  and  a 
cure  for  misunderstanding. 

Building  on  our  history  of  cooperation 
and  our  ability  to  talk  together  frankly,  we 
expect  our  special  relationship  with  Iran  to 
continue  to  develop  and  expand  into  new 
areas  and  to  bring  ever-increasing  benefits 
to  both  the  American  and  the  Iranian  people. 


Study  of  U.S. -Japan  Relationships 
in  Science  and  Technology  Completed 

Press    release    554   dated    November    5 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  panel  of  distinguished  experts  has  re- 
cently completed  a  comprehensive  study  of 
relationships  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 
Their  report  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
November  4.  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr., 
formerly  Science  Adviser  to  the  President, 
and  Dr.  Saburo  Okita,  president  of  the 
Overseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund,  were 
cochairmen  of  the  binational  panel.  Other 
American  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  Ambassador  T.  Keith  Glennan, 
former  NASA  Administrator,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Hiatt,  president  of  the  University  of 
Alaska.  Their  Japanese  counterparts  were 
Dr.  Tatsuoki  Miyajima,  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner,  and  Dr.  Junnosuke  Nakai, 
professor  at  Tokyo  University. 

Senior  officials  from  a  variety  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  ministries  in  the  two 
governments  also  served  on  the  review 
panel,  which  was  established  in  accordance 
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with  a  1973  agreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan.  The  conclusions  of  the 
group  will  now  be  presented  to  the  two  gov- 
ernments for  their  consideration.  The  full 
text  of  the  report  will  be  released  at  a  later 
date.1  The  panel  concluded  that  the  benefits 
accruing  to  both  countries  from  their  scien- 
tific and  technological  cooperation  during  the 
past  decade  fully  warrant  extension  of  bi- 
lateral cooperative  programs  into  additional 
fields.  They  pointed  out  that  Japan  and  the 
United  States  face  many  common  problems 
associated  with  high  levels  of  industrializa- 
tion and  accordingly  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  decrease  the  cost  of  their  scientific 
research  and  technological  development  pro- 
grams by  an  enlightened  interchange  of 
ideas  and  by  selected  joint  activities. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  REVIEW  PANEL  REPORT 

The  panel  of  U.S.  and  Japanese  experts 
which  has  just  reviewed  the  programs  of 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries suggested  a  number  of  specific  areas 
for  expanded  cooperation.  These  included, 
among  others,  such  fields  as  environmental 
and  occupational  health,  nuclear  safeguards, 
solar  and  geothermal  energy,  gasification 
and  liquefaction  of  coal,  and  hydrogen 
energy  research.  Other  promising  areas 
identified  for  increased  attention  in  future 
cooperative  programs  included  earthquake 
prediction,  radioactive  waste  management, 
research  on  toxic  substances  in  food  grains, 
and  alternative  energy  resources  for  trans- 
portation. 

The  panel  also  called  for  increased  co- 
operation on  germ  plasm  exchanges  for  food 
and  forage  crops,  fast-breeder  reactors,  nu- 
clear fusion,  sea-bottom  research,  marine 
sciences,  and  the  safety  of  new  drugs  and 
food  additives.  The  range  and  diversity  of 
cooperation  between  the  scientific  commu- 
nities of  the  two  countries  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  final  categories  in  which  the  panel 


1  Single  copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20520. 
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recommended  greater  cooperation,  covering 
such  varied  fields  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  persons,  food  sciences,  climate 
dynamics,  and  space  science  and  applications. 
While  the  panel's  recommendations  are  ad- 
visory and  do  not  yet  represent  commit- 
ments by  the  two  governments  to  follow  the 
courses  of  action  proposed,  it  is  anticipated 
that  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
report  in  both  capitals  as  further  programs 
for  cooperation  are  developed. 

The  panel  experts  agreed  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  two  governments  to  agree 
on  one  or  more  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  which  combined  staffs  from 
the  scientific  and  engineering  communities 
in  both  countries  would  work  together  on  a 
specific  major  project,  each  contributing  in 
manpower  and  money  in  relation  to  its  in- 
terests and  anticipated  benefits.  Under  this 
arrangement  both  countries  would  be  work- 
ing together  on  a  common  project,  rather 
than  merely  exchanging  information  on  the 
status  and  results  of  their  separate  research 
and  development  programs. 

In  their  final  report,  which  the  two  co- 
chairmen  signed  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  panel  members  noted  that  too 
frequently  the  program-oriented  scientist  or 
engineer  sees  international  cooperation  as 
an  extraneous  element  to  his  essentially 
domestic  goal — a  diversion  of  limited  funds, 
time,  energy,  and  other  resources  away  from 
their  primary  purposes. 

They  called  for  a  broader  "international 
mindedness"  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  re- 
sponsible administrators,  pointing  out  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  generate  among 
these  executives,  as  well  as  their  technical 
colleagues,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  cooperation  across  national  lines.  The 
panel  observed  that  "our  problem  is  to  de- 
velop an  atmosphere  in  which  the  technical 
agencies  appreciate  that  cooperation  with 
colleagues  in  other  countries  can  be  a  valu- 
able enhancement — rather  than  a  dilution — 
of  their  research  and  development  efforts." 

The  group  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  costly  duplication  of  effort  by  pool- 
ing the  knowledge  and  the  efforts  of  the 
scientific  communities  in  the  United  States 
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and  Japan  working  on  common  problems. 
They  pointed  out  that  each  country  can 
benefit  from  the  experiences  of  the  other 
and  thus  both  can  advance  more  rapidly 
(and  more  economically)  toward  solving  the 
technological  problems  which  beset  both 
nations.  In  addition  to  the  savings  which 
flow  from  systematically  sharing  the  tasks 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  coverage  of  the 
same  ground,  the  panel  members  anticipated 
a  real  improvement  in  the  quality  of  scien- 
tific work.  They  noted  the  stimulating  effect 
of  association  with  the  best  scientific  talent 
of  another  advanced  society  and  the  recipro- 
cal enhancement  of  quality  by  the  inter- 
change of  new  ideas,  differing  points  of 
view,  and  contrasting  backgrounds. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  their  re- 
port, the  joint  panel  stressed  the  importance 
of  continued  cooperation: 

As  conspicuous  beneficiaries  of  our  industrial  suc- 
cesses, both  countries  must  now  learn  to  live  with 
the  problems  which  industrial  progress  has  engen- 
dered. We  cannot  ignore  the  acute  social  and  physical 
problems  which  have  emerged  in  both  countries: 
over-crowded  cities,  polluted  air,  contaminated  water, 
congested  traffic  systems,  and  vulnerability  to  cur- 
tailment of  essential  imports.  These  afflictions  of 
modern  industrialized  societies  present  both  countries 
with  the  pressing  imperative  of  utilizing  scientific 
research  and  advanced  technology  to  overcome  the 
problems  which  have  grown  as  our  societies  have 
developed  their  present  characteristics. 

The  group  concluded  its  review  of  the  co- 
operative programs  between  the  two  coun- 
tries with  a  "respectful  recognition  of  the 
important  results  which  have  already  been 
achieved  and  a  sense  of  confidence  that  still 
more  may  be  accomplished  by  further  co- 
operation among  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers." They  foresaw  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  pool  research  resources  and  techno- 
logical talents  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both  nations.  "The  shared  benefits  will  be 
measurable  in  terms  of  valuable  scientific 
progress,  useful  technological  development, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  the  binational  soli- 
darity which  results  when  key  elements  of 
our  two  societies  work  closely  together  in 
areas  of  recognized  mutual  interests." 


Letters  of  Credence 

Bangladesh 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh,  Mustafizur 
Rahman  Siddiqi,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Ford  on  November  21.1 

Guyana 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Cooperative  Republic  of  Guyana,  Laurence 
E.  Mann,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  November  21. 1 

Jamaica 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ja- 
maica, Alfred  A.  Rattray,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Ford  on  November  21. 1 

Malawi 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Malawi,  Jacob  T.  X.  Muwamba, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Ford 
on  November  21.  * 

Nigeria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria,  Edward  Olusola 
Sanu,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Ford  on  November  21. 1 

Saudi  Arabia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Ali  Abdallah  Ali- 
reza,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Ford  on  November  21.1 

Yugoslavia 

The  nev/ly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 
Dimce  Belovski,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Ford  on  November  21.1 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  Nov.  21. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Proposes  Worldwide  Amnesty  for  Political  Prisoners 


Folloiving  are  texts  of  a  statement  made 
in  Committee  111  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural)  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
November  12  by  U.S.  Representative  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan,  a  statement  made  in  the  com- 
mittee on  November  21  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Leonard  Garment,  tvho  is  counselor  to 
the  U.S.  delegation,  and  the  text  of  a  U.S. 
draft  resolution  ivhich  was  introduced  on 
November  12  and  withdraivn  on  Novem- 
ber 21. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  MOYNIHAN, 
COMMITTEE  III,  NOVEMBER  12 

USUN    press    release    144   dated   November    12 

My  delegation  rises  to  address  the  Third 
Committee  in  a  matter  which  may  be  the 
most  important  social,  cultural,  and  humani- 
tarian proposal  which  the  United  States  has 
made  in  very  many  years  and  which  we  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  important  which 
this  committee  will  ever  have  had  before  it. 

In  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  took 
note  that  we  are  living  at  one  of  the  rarest 
moments  in  the  modern  history  of  the  world. 
For  at  this  moment,  in  all  of  the  world  there 
is  not  a  single  nation-state  engaged  in  war 
against  another  nation-state. 

It  appears  to  the  United  States  that  such 
a  moment  invites — calls  for — not  less  ex- 
traordinary measures  of  reconciliation  not 
only  between  nations  but  within  them.  To 
this  end,  the  United  States  desires  to  pro- 
pose a  worldwide  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners.  It  proposes  a  General  Assembly 
resolution  which 


Appeals  to  all  Governments  to  proclaim  an  un- 
conditional amnesty  by  releasing  all  political  prisoners 
in  the  sense  of  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  pri- 
marily because  they  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  sought 
peaceful  expression  of  beliefs  and  opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  those  held  by  their  Governments  or  have 
sought  to  provide  legal  or  other  forms  of  non-violent 
assistance  to  such  persons. 

The  United  Nations  has,  in  truth,  already 
taken  at  this  General  Assembly  at  least  two 
steps  in  this  direction: 

— A  draft  resolution  in  the  Special  Politi- 
cal Committee,  entitled  "Solidarity  with  the 
South  African  political  prisoners,"  calls  on 
"South  Africa  to  grant  an  unconditional 
amnesty  to  all  persons  imprisoned  or  re- 
stricted for  their  opposition  to  apartheid  or 
acts  arising  from  such  opposition  .  .  .  ."  The 
United  States  voted  for  this  resolution. 

— A  draft  resolution  in  the  Social,  Humani- 
tarian and  Cultural  Committee,  entitled 
"Protection  of  human  rights  in  Chile,"  called 
for  the  government  there  to  insure  "The 
rights  of  all  persons  to  liberty  and  security 
of  person,  in  particular  those  who  have  been 
detained  without  charge  or  in  prison  solely 
for  political  reasons  .  .  .  ."  The  United  States 
voted  for  this  resolution. 

Is  there,  however,  any  reason  to  stop 
there,  to  limit  our  concerns  to  only  two 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  when  there 
are  all  together  142  members?  The  resolu- 
tion on  "Protection  of  human  rights  in 
Chile"  declares,  inter  alia,  that: 

No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  criminal  offense 
on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  which  did  not  con- 
stitute a  criminal  offense  under  national  or  inter- 
national law  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed  .... 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  more  and  more  inter- 
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national  pronouncements  of  this  kind  declare 
that  there  are  crimes  in  international  law 
for  which  individuals  may  be  held  responsi- 
ble. Similarly,  it  is  more  and  more  held  that 
there  are  actions  against  individuals  for 
which  governments  may  be  held  responsible, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  are  expected 
not  to  take  such  actions.  The  exact  state  of 
the  law  in  this  area  is  not  one  on  which 
there  will  be  universal  agreement.  Yet, 
clearly,  something  akin  to  common  law 
rights  is  emerging  in  international  law 
which  protects  individuals  where  "univer- 
sally condemned"  or  "abhorrent"  actions  are 
involved.  It  is  to  these  standards  that  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  appealed  in  his  address  to 
the  General  Assembly  earlier  in  this  session, 
when  he  raised  the  issue  of  torture.  Torture, 
he  said,  is 

...  a  practice  which  all  nations  should  abhor.  It 
is  an  absolute  debasement  of  the  function  of  govern- 
ment when  its  overwhelming  power  is  used  not  for 
people's  welfare  but  as  an  instrument  of  their  suf- 
fering. 

Now,  it  follows  from  these  considerations 
that  even  as  South  Africa  and  Chile  are 
obliged  by  certain  standards  concerning 
prisoners,  for  example,  so  equally  are  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
implicitly  acknowledged,  however,  that  it  is 
for  governments  themselves  to  conform  to 
international  standards.  And  if  some  gov- 
ernments, then  all  governments. 

Hence,  at  this  moment,  the  singular  ap- 
peal of  amnesty.  A  moment  of  peace  and  of 
peacemaking,  and  a  mode  which  allows  gov- 
ernments to  do  what  they  ought  without 
the  appearance  of  coercion.  All  governments. 

Universality  in  this  matter  is  of  special 
concern  to  the  U.S.  Government— and  we 
would  hope  to  all  governments.  There  are 
two  grounds  for  this  concern  which  strike 
us  with  special  force. 

The  first  is  that  the  selective  morality  of 
the  United  Nations  in  matters  of  human 
rights  threatens  the  integrity  not  merely  of 
the  United  Nations  but  of  human  rights 
themselves.  There  is  no  mystery  in  this 
matter.  Unless  standards  of  human  rights 
are  seen  to  be  applied  uniformly  and  neu- 
trally to  all  nations  regardless  of  the  nature 


of  their  regimes  or  the  size  of  their  arma- 
ments, unless  this  is  done,  it  will  quickly  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  human  rights  at  all  which 
are  invoked  when  selective  applications  are 
called  for,  but  simply  arbitrary  political 
standards  dressed  up  in  the  guise  of  human 
rights.  From  this  perception  it  is  no  great 
distance  to  the  conclusion  that  in  truth  there 
are  no  human  rights  recognized  by  the  inter- 
national community. 

A  generation  ago  the  British  poet  Stephen 
Spender  came  to  this  perception  in  the 
course  of  visits  to  Spain  during  its  long  and 
tragic  civil  war.  He  had  first  come  to  Spain 
out  of  sympathy  for  one  of  the  sides  in  that 
heartrending  conflict.  He  had  returned  to 
England  to  report  what  he  had  seen  of 
atrocities  committed  by  the  other  side. 
Thereafter  he  made  several  trips  to  Spain, 
over  the  course  of  which  he  was  forced  to 
realize  that  atrocities  were  not  a  monopoly 
of  one  side  only;  they  were  indeed  all  too 
common  on  both  sides.  At  which  point,  to 
his  great  and  lasting  honor,  he  wrote: 

It  came  to  me  that  unless  I  cared  about  every 
murdered  child  indiscriminantly,  I  didn't  really  care 
about  children  being  murdered  at  all. 

This  is  what  the  U.S.  proposal  is  about. 
Unless  we  care  about  political  prisoners 
everywhere,  we  don't  really  care  about  them 
anywhere.  It  is  something  else  altogether 
that  is  on  our  minds,  something  we  conceal 
with  the  language  of  human  rights,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  commence  to  destroy 
that  language,  much  as  George  Orwell,  who 
fought  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  saw  that 
it  would  be  destroyed. 

Our  concern  about  discriminatory  treat- 
ment is  not  eased  by  scrutiny  of  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  the  draft  resolutions  on  South 
Africa  and  Chile.  These  are,  to  repeat,  reso- 
lutions calling  attention  to  the  plight  of 
political  prisoners.  The  South  African  draft 
resolution  has  60  cosponsors.  The  Chilean 
draft  resolution  has  33. 

The  United  States  has  broken  down  these 
respective  lists  according  to  "The  Compara- 
tive Survey  of  Freedom,"  that  great  contri- 
bution to  clear  thinking  and  plain  speaking 
which  is  the  work  of  Freedom  House,  an 
American  institution  of  impeccable  creden- 
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tials,  which  traces  its  beginnings  to  the  first 
efforts  in  the  United  States  to  win  support 
for  the  nations  then  engaged  in  the  mortal 
struggle  against  nazism  and  fascism  in 
Europe. 

The  Comparative  Survey  of  Freedom 
ranks  the  levels  of  political  rights  and  civil 
rights  in  individual  nations  on  a  scale  of  1 
to  7,  and  then  gives  a  general  summary 
ranking  "status  of  freedom,"  by  which  na- 
tions are  classified  as  "free,"  "partly  free," 
or  "not  free."  One  of  the  melancholy  attri- 
butes of  a  nation  judged  "not  free"  is  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  political 
scientists  who  carry  out  this  survey,  the 
nation  is  one  in  which  individuals  are  im- 
prisoned for  political  beliefs  or  activities  of 
a  noncriminal  nature — in  other  words,  a 
nation  with  political  prisoners. 

What  does  the  Comparative  Survey  of 
Freedom  tell  us  about  the  cosponsors  of 
these  resolutions?  It  tells  us  that,  in  its 
judgment,  no  fewer  than  23  of  the  cospon- 
sors of  the  draft  resolution  calling  for  am- 
nesty for  South  African  political  prisoners 
have  political  prisoners  of  their  own.  In  the 
case  of  the  draft  resolution  calling  attention 
to  the  plight  of  political  prisoners  in  Chile, 
it  would  appear  that  16  of  the  cosponsors 
fall  into  the  category  of  nations  which  have 
political  prisoners  of  their  own. 

This  leads  to  a  particularly  disturbing 
thought  about  the  processes  by  which  the 
United  Nations  has  come  to  be  so  concerned 
about  human  rights  in  some  countries,  but 
not  in  others.  This  is  that  we  tend  to  know 
about  violations  of  freedom — know  at  the 
time  and  in  detail — only  in  those  countries 
which  permit  enough  freedom  for  internal 
opposition  to  make  its  voice  heard  when 
freedoms  are  violated. 

This  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  in  South  Africa, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  over  100  political 
prisoners?  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
South  Africa  to  learn  of  violations  of  human 
rights  there.  One  need  only  subscribe  to  the 
South  African  press,  a  press  which  while  no 
doubt  curbed  in  some  ways,  or  even  many 
ways,  is  nonetheless  capable  of  frontal  as- 
sault on  the  policies  of  the  South  African 
Government. 


The  Cape  Times,  for  example,  in  its  lead 
editorial  of  November  3  states,  referring  to 
an  act  that  has  been  taking  place  here  in  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  U.S.  Government: 

The  controversy  over  detentions  and  opposition  to 
apartheid  between  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States  is  unfortunate  for  it  could  harm  the  Repub- 
lic's chances  of  establishing  a  firmer  foothold  on 
world  opinion  at  a  critical  time.  It  also  illustrates 
how  indefensible  the  present  system  of  detention  is  in 
South  Africa.  The  fact  is  that  unless  Mr.  Vorster  is 
prepared  to  reveal  reasons  for  detentions,  he  will  be 
unable  to  answer  convincingly  the  United  States 
Government  charge  that  people  are  detained  whose 
only  act  is  outspoken  opposition  to  apartheid.  To  term 
this  a  "downright  lie"  as  Mr.  Vorster  has,  might 
sound  impressive  for  domestic  consumption,  but  it  is 
not   really   satisfactory. 

The  editorial  concludes,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  associated  here  with  my  distinguished 
friend  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  about  whom 
this  editorial  is  being  written: 

For  a  start,  Mr.  Vorster  should  abolish  the  iniqui- 
tous terrorism  act  if  he  wants  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  U.S.  charge.  The  act  provides  for  indefinite 
detention  incommunicado  and  without  trial,  on  the 
mere  say-so  of  a  police  officer.  There  are  no  effective 
judicial  reviews  or  guarantees.  While  the  system 
remains  on  the  statute  books,  charges  such  as  the 
recent  U.S.  delegate's  remarks  in  the  U.N.  will  per- 
sist; and  they  cannot  be  answered  convincingly. 
South  Africa,  moreover,  will  remain  in  the  dubious 
company  of  countries  which  bypass  the  due  process 
of  law  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine. 

Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  South  Africa — such  as  it  may 
be,  for  we  do  not  assert  it  to  be  complete — 
contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  its  neighbors  ? 
In  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  of  June  1975,  Mr.  Frank 
Barton,  Africa  Director  of  IPI,  is  reported 
as  having  told  the  assembly  of  that  impec- 
cably neutral  and  scrupulous  organization: 

The  unpalatable  fact  is — and  this  is  something  that 
sticks  in  the  throat  of  every  self-respecting  African 
who  will  face  it — is  that  there  is  more  press  freedom 
in  South  Africa  than  in  the  rest  of  Africa  put  to- 
gether. 

And  what  of  Chile,  that  troubled  land, 
where  at  least  one  estimate  states  that 
there  are  some  5,000  political  prisoners  and 
which  is  rated  "partly  free"  by  the  Freedom 
House  comparative  survey? 
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One  of  the  operative  paragraphs  of  the 
draft  resolution  on  Chile,  for  which  the 
United  States  voted, 

Deplores  the  refusal  of  the  Chilean  authorities  to 
allow  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  visit  the  country,  notwith- 
standing previous  solemn  assurances  .... 

This  is  true.  But  it  is  only  part  of  the  truth. 
The  whole  truth  would  include  the  fact  that 
Amnesty  International  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  were  permitted  to  visit  Chile. 
Moreover,  if  the  visit  of  the  working  group 
had  gone  through,  it  would  have  been  the 
first  time  in  history  that  any  government 
had  permitted  such  a  visit. 

Are  we  not  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
point  made  recently  by  Mr.  Robert  Moss,  the 
editor  of  the  (London)  Economist's  foreign 
report : 

If  the  military  regime  in  Chile,  following  the 
example  of  all  self-respecting  Communist  revolution- 
aries, had  flatly  decided  to  shut  out  all  foreign  re- 
porters, [and]  civil  rights  investigators  ...  for  a 
period  of,  say,  six  months  after  the  coup,  our  diet 
of  horror  stories  from  Chile  would  have  been  meager 
indeed. 

And  are  we  not  forced  to  take  note  of  the 
report  of  Milton  Friedman,  the  distinguished 
American  economist,  who  recently  visited 
Chile: 

...  on  the  atmosphere  in  Chile,  it  is  perhaps  not  ir- 
relevant that  at  two  universities,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Chile,  I  gave  talks  on 
"The  Fragility  of  Freedom,"  in  which  I  explicitly 
characterized  the  existing  regime  as  unfree,  talked 
about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  free  society, 
the  role  of  free  markets  and  free  enterprise  in  doing 
so,  and  the  urgency  of  establishing  those  precondi- 
tions for  freedom.  There  was  no  advance  or  ex  post 
facto  censorship,  the  audiences  were  large  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  I  received  no  subsequent  criticism. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to 
be  accusatory  or  to  arouse  ill  feeling.  But  is 
it  not  the  case  that  this  year  we  have  seen 
any  number  of  regimes  completely  or  almost 
completely  seal  off  their  countries,  barring 
or  expelling  foreign  newsmen,  such  that,  at 
most,  rumor  reaches  the  outside  world  as  to 
what  is  going  on  inside? 

Simple  justice  requires  that  the  United 
States,  for  one,  acknowledge  that  while  we 
have    supported    at    the    General    Assembly 
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resolutions  critical  of  repressive  practices  of 
the  governments  both  of  South  Africa  and 
Chile,  at  this  General  Assembly  we  have 
done  so  in  the  company  of  nations  whose 
own  internal  conditions  are  as  repressive  or 
more  so. 

And  what  of  Israel,  a  country  rated  "free" 
by  Freedom  House,  with  high  if  not  perfect 
scores  in  political  rights  and  civil  rights? 
Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  much  of  the  case 
being  made  against  Israel  by  other  nations 
today  is  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
fully  legal  opposition  parties  within  Israel, 
including  Arab-based  parties,  many  of  which 
have  been  quite  successful  in  electing  mem- 
bers to  public  office,  and  that  this  opposi- 
tion is  given  notable  expression  in  the 
Arabic-language  press  in  Israel,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  freest  Arabic-language 
press  in  the  world? 

Thus  we  come  to  the  second  of  the  con- 
cerns which  animate  the  United  States  at 
this  point.  This  is  the  concern  not  only  that 
the  language  of  human  rights  is  being  dis- 
torted and  perverted ;  it  is  that  the  language 
of  human  rights  is  increasingly  being  turned 
in  U.N.  forums  against  precisely  those  re- 
gimes which  acknowledge  some  or  all  of  its 
validity— and  they  are  not,  I  fear,  a  majority 
of  the  regimes  in  this  United  Nations.  More 
and  more  the  United  Nations  seems  only  to 
know  of  violations  of  human  rights  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  still  possible  to  protest  such 
violations. 

Let  us  be  direct.  If  this  language  can  be 
turned  against  one  democracy,  why  not  all 
democracies?  Are  democracies  not  singular 
in  the  degree  to  which  at  all  times  voices  will 
be  heard  protesting  this  injustice  or  that  in- 
justice? If  the  propensity  to  protest  injus- 
tice is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  probability 
that  injustice  does  occur,  then  the  democ- 
racies will  fare  poorly  indeed. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  standard  which 
more  and  more  appears  among  us,  albeit  in 
various  disguises.  In  1971,  for  example,  the 
World  Social  Report  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  virtually  a  totalitarian 
document— you  know  of  which  I  speak.  I 
was  in  this  committee  at  that  time,  and  I 
said    so    at    that    time.    The    fundamental 
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premise  on  which  the  assessment  of  social 
conditions  in  respective  countries  was  made 
was  that  the  absence  of  social  protest  indi- 
cated the  absence  of  social  wrong.  Hence, 
without  exception,  the  police  states  of  the 
world  were  judged  most  in  the  right. 

Americans,  and  those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  will  per- 
haps recall  the  memorable  image  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  used  in  a  speech 
given  in  1858  which  we  have  come  to  call 
his  Framing  Timbers  Speech.  He  was  pro- 
testing what  he  judged  to  be  the  overall 
purpose  being  served  by  many  seemingly 
unrelated  legislative  measures  of  the  time — 
the  purpose  of  extending  slavery  into  our 
western  territories.  (For  the  history  of 
freedom  in  the  United  States  is  hardly  with- 
out blemish.)  Lincoln  spoke  of  a  "concert" 
of  behavior: 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact 
adaptations  are  the  result  of  preconcert.  But  when 
we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different  portions  of 
which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different 
times  and  places  and  by  different  workmen  .  .  .  and 
when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill, 
all  the  tenons  and  mortices  exactly  fitting,  and  all 
the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces 
exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not 
a  piece  too  many  or  too  few — not  omitting  even 
scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  can 
see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  pre- 
pared to  yet  bring  such  piece  in — in  such  a  case,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  not  believe  that  ...  all  under- 
stood one  another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked 
upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  up  before  the 
first  lick  was  struck. 

The  United  States  makes  no  such  asser- 
tion at  this  time.  But  it  reserves  the  right  to 
judge,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  that 
there  has  indeed  been  a  "plan  or  draft"  in- 
volved in  all  the  multifarious  activities  at 
the  United  Nations  concerning  human  rights 
which,  with  nigh  inhuman  consistency,  seem 
always  somehow  to  be  directed  towards  na- 
tions at  least  somewhat  more  free  than  most 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  which 
now  most  recently  have  been  directed  toward 
a  democratic  society  that  is  unquestionably 
free.  We  reserve  the  right  to  learn  that  our 
worst  suspicions  have  been  confirmed.  But 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  not  be,  we  here  and 


now  declare  what  our  suspicions  are.  Our 
suspicions  are  that  there  could  be  a  design 
to  use  the  issue  of  human  rights  to  under- 
mine the  legitimacy  of  precisely  those  na- 
tions which  still  observe  human  rights,  im- 
perfect as  that  observance  may  be. 

To  those  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  would  allay  our  suspicions  we  make  this 
simple  appeal:  Join  us  in  support  of  our 
draft  resolution  calling  for  amnesty  for  all 
political  prisoners.  The  list  of  known  pris- 
oners, a  list  assembled  by  organizations  such 
as  Amnesty  International,  is  a  sufficiently 
long  and  harrowing  one.  But  there  is  far 
more  horror  to  be  felt  at  the  thought  of  the 
names  we  do  not  know.  It  is  time  to  free 
these  men  and  women.  The  time  for  this 
amnesty  is  past  due,  and  the  path  is  long. 
Let  us  take  the  first  step  here  and  now. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  GARMENT,  COMMITTEE  III, 
NOVEMBER  21 

USUN   press   release   157   dated   November   21 

When  the  United  States  introduced  the 
resolution  to  grant  amnesty  to  political 
prisoners  throughout  the  world,  we  did  so 
with  some  care  for  the  differences  of  opinion, 
sometimes  vast  ones,  that  divided  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  We  did  not  ask 
for  much.  We  asked  merely  for  the  release 
of  those  men  and  women  who  have  been 
imprisoned  for  the  peaceful  expression  of 
their  beliefs  and  opinions  in  accordance  with 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  did  not  ask  that  the  United  Nations 
solve  every  disagreement  that  exists,  within 
countries  or  among  countries  of  the  world, 
over  what  may  constitute  a  crime.  We  asked 
only  that  this  body  appeal  to  countries 
everywhere  in  the  world  to  do  what  no  one 
can  deny  to  be  right.  We  did  not  ask  for 
much,  because  we  wanted  to  ask  only  for 
something  on  which  all  the  world  must 
surely  be  agreed.  And  we  did  not  even  ask 
that  the  political  prisoners  of  the  world  be 
freed  as  a  matter  of  right;  we  asked  only 
for  amnesty,  for  the  grant  of  their  freedom 
as  an  act  of  grace. 

We  did  all  this  with  deliberation  because 
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we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  had  presented 
this  body  with  a  measure  whose  words  could 
not  be  interpreted  as  the  words  of  political 
partisanship.  If  the  United  Nations  was  ever 
to  reveal  itself  as  universally  concerned  with 
human  rights,  we  thought,  it  was  inconceiv- 
able that  it  could  refuse  to  deal  honestly 
with  this  most  fundamental  of  issues. 

Our  conviction  was  misplaced.  For  since 
we  introduced  this  resolution,  no  fewer  than 
15  amendments  to  it  have  been  submitted. 
Almost  all  of  those  amendments  are  formu- 
lated with  farfetched  analogies,  lacking  in 
minimal  juridical  sensibility,  and  designed  to 
turn  this  resolution  into  a  meaningless  ges- 
ture or  worse — certainly  an  act  that  has  no 
place  in  the  forum  in  which  we  are  as- 
sembled. 

Predictably,  these  15  amendments  are,  in 
effect,  but  one — each  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  as  if  the  product  of  a  common  plan. 
Not  one  is  primarily  concerned  with  people 
held  in  prison  merely  for  thinking  or  ex- 
pressing thoughts  discomfiting  to  their  gov- 
ernments; indeed,  almost  all  of  them  make 
absolutely  no  reference  to  such  prisoners. 
These  amendments  are  devoid  of  any  con- 
cern for  the  danger  faced  by  these  men  and 
women  who  are,  like  prisoners  of  war,  cap- 
tives in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

But  our  objection  to  these  amendments 
goes  beyond  the  fate  of  this  particular  reso- 
lution. It  involves  the  fate  and  direction  of 
the  United  Nations  and  must  be  stated  di- 
rectly. For  we  do  not  object  to  amending 
this  resolution  merely  because  we  may  be 
placed  in  a  minority  that  finally  votes 
against  it. 

There  is  a  mistaken  belief  expressed  by 
some  these  days.  The  myth  is  that  the 
United  States  has  become  resentful  of  the 
United  Nations  because  it  has  suddenly 
found  itself  in  the  unaccustomed  position  of 
opposing  the  majority's  will.  This  change  in 
the  majority,  it  is  said,  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  healthy  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
world.  Decolonization  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  independent  nations,  and  this  increase 
has  made  possible  a  new  coalition  that  can- 
not be  counted  on  to  support  American  inter- 
ests. This  independence  is  a  sign  of  life,  so 


the  argument  goes,  and  the  United  States  is 
unhappy  about  this  life  simply  because  it  is 
one  that  the  United  States  cannot  control. 

Some  may  find  this  argument  persuasive, 
and  we  can  understand  this.  Most  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  one-party  states. 
It  is  altogether  understandable  that  they 
would  think  that  to  be  in  the  minority  is 
a  harmful — perhaps  even  a  shameful — cir- 
cumstance. 

We  do  not  feel  this  way.  To  be  in  the 
minority  in  an  open  political  system,  with 
two  or  more  political  parties,  is  not  to  suffer 
the  least  personal  or  social  danger  in  our 
society.  Our  political  system  is  one  that  edu- 
cates its  citizens  to  the  necessity  of  being 
sometimes  in  the  minority  and  continuing  to 
behave  in  good  faith  toward  the  institutions 
of  which  one  is  a  part.  Being  on  the  short 
end  of  a  majority  is  not  something  surpris- 
ing to  us  or  something  that  the  members  of 
this  delegation  are  accustomed  to  view  with 
alarm. 

What  disturbs  us  is  something  more  con- 
sequential. It  is  not  the  U.S.  interest  that 
may  be  violated  today;  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  rule  of  law,  to  which  we  appealed  in  our 
resolution,  and  the  interest  of  the  central 
idea  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

There  is  no  need  to  introduce  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  the  principle  of  the  rule 
of  law  or  to  the  principle  of  civility  which 
accompanies  it.  There  is  no  modern  state 
that  can  function  without  some  measure  of 
law  that  is  general  and  disinterested.  Some 
states  have  more  of  it  than  others,  but  none 
is  totally  without  it.  Yet  we  often  lose  sight 
of  what  the  rule  of  law  requires,  and  none 
of  us  can  suffer  from  another  reminder. 

We  all  know  what  these  rudimentary  re- 
quirements are.  A  legal  measure,  properly 
conceived,  is  not  selective.  It  does  not  name 
particular  interests  or  objects.  It  applies 
universally  within  its  jurisdiction  to  all  of- 
fenders. 

A  body  of  law  has  consistency:  each  law 
fits  into  an  existing  and  systematic  body  of 
legal  precedent  and  is  interpreted  in  a  way 
that  will  make  the  whole  coherent.  A  legis- 
lated matter  has  precision:  it  fixes  names 
for    what    it    prohibits,    and    anything    not 
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named  is  not  prohibited.  And  care  with  lan- 
guage is  the  most  rudimentary  qualification 
of  lawyers  the  world  over. 

Most  important,  law  is  conscious  of  its 
own  vulnerability.  The  rule  of  law  depends 
not  on  brute  force — for  no  force  can  be 
brutal  enough  to  give  weight  to  measures 
which  have  no  other  support — but  on  a  wide- 
spread and  freely  given  sense  of  obligation. 
In  formulating  a  legal  measure,  therefore, 
one  must  always  be  conscious  of  the  need  to 
make  it  worthy  of  that  sense  of  obligation, 
a  sense  that  needs  to  be  widely  felt  even  if  it 
is  not  universally  observed  in  practice. 

It  is  these  standards  that  deny  to  all 
states  the  moral  authority  to  hold  political 
prisoners.  It  is  these  standards  which  must 
govern  any  attempt  we  make  here  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  political  prisoners.  And  yet 
even  such  rudimentary  standards  are  being 
abandoned  by  those  who  would  amend  this 
resolution. 

We  began  with  a  call  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  free  prisoners  of  conscience;  we 
could  well  end  with  a  measure  that  asks 
amnesty  for  political  terrorists — and  only 
for  political  terrorists.  We  presented  a  meas- 
ure that  would  have  given  individuals  at 
least  some  small  measure  of  protection 
against  the  states;  we  are  about  to  be  given 
back  a  document  that  states  can  use  as  an 
excuse  to  assume  still  more  power  over  indi- 
viduals. We  asked  this  body  to  show  it's  con- 
cern for  human  rights  in  every  nation;  but 
in  response,  some  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation to  use  this  measure  as  a  weapon  in 
their  battles  against  particular  enemies.  We 
spoke  of  universality;  we  are  given  paro- 
chialism. We  sought  consistency  and  were 
presented  with  a  radically  inconsistent  treat- 
ment of  peoples  and  circumstances.  We 
asked  for  precision  and  are  answered  with 
slogans. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  measure 
we  seem  about  to  end  with  today  will  lack 
as  well  the  most  important  requirement  for 
a  proper  law :  it  cannot  command  the  respect, 
that  sense  of  obligation,  which  is  the  only 
alternative  to  force  among  human  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  particular  people  who  will  con- 


tinue to  suffer  because  the  United  Nations 
has  not  proven  capable  today  of  demanding 
their  release  in  words  that  command  uni- 
versal respect.  Throughout  the  world  today, 
men  who  led  their  countries  to  freedom  are 
suffering  in  the  jails  to  which  they  were 
committed  by  their  political  rivals.  Men  of 
distinguished  careers  in  the  service  of  their 
governments  have  been  removed  from  soci- 
ety for  no  reason  other  than  the  threat  they 
posed  to  the  political  security  of  their  oppo- 
nents; such  men  have  been  imprisoned  or 
worse.  Labor  union  leaders  have  been  jailed 
for  organizing  workers.  Religious  leaders  are 
jailed  for  speaking  and  teaching  their  doc- 
trine. Writers  and  artists  are  in  jail  because 
they  will  not  turn  their  work  to  the  service 
of  state  propaganda.  Leaders  of  opposition 
parties  are  in  jail  for  the  sin  of  posing  an 
alternative  to  those  who  are  in  power.  Huge 
numbers  of  citizens  sit  in  jail  after  mass 
arrests  that  catch  in  their  net  those  who 
hold  only  the  vaguest  connection  with  a 
country's  active  political  life. 

They  are  in  jail,  but  that  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  They  are  detained  in  prisons  without 
being  told  why.  They  are  held  incommuni- 
cado. They  are  beaten  and  tortured  to  ex- 
tract confessions  or  to  instill  terror  among 
others  or  to  provide  even  more  perverse 
satisfactions.  They  are  tried  by  courts  which 
show  not  a  shred  of  respect  for  the  due 
process  of  law.  They  are  sentenced  to  deten- 
tion facilities  that  will  kill  them  slowly ;  they 
are  given  food  which  will  not  sustain  life; 
they  are  sent  to  psychiatric  hospitals  where 
the  skills  of  medicine  are  used  to  increase 
the  pain.  They  die  prisoners,  or  worse — for 
there  are  those  who  do  not  reach  prison  at 
all. 

It  is  a  shame,  but  there  is  a  shame  which 
is  perhaps  even  worse.  It  is  that  this  body  at 
this  time  seems  not  to  care.  It  cares  to  con- 
demn violations  of  human  rights  in  those 
countries  that  it  chooses  to  make  pariahs; 
but  it  will  not  permit  a  universal,  precise, 
consistent,  and  clear  appeal  to  free  political 
prisoners  everywhere.  It  professes  a  concern 
for  the  rights  of  man,  but  it  will  not  join 
in  an  appeal  to  give  protection  to  people 
exercising  these  rights.  It  has  given  those 
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men  and  women  sitting  in  the  prisons  of  the 
world  no  cause  for  hope. 

And  so  we  are  now  withdrawing  our  mo- 
tion contained  in  A/C.3/L.2175.  It  might 
have  become  a  travesty  upon  the  pain  of 
political  prisoners  and  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions itself. 

Yesterday  this  committee  voted  to  cut  off 
discussion  on  this  matter.  It  decided,  in  a 
sort  of  Orwellian  double-think,  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  resolution  was  too  seri- 
ous, too  important  to  be  discussed  further. 
Many  delegations  opposed  this  preposterous 
argument,  and  we  are  immensely  grateful  to 
them.  But  to  those  nations  that  contributed 
to  this  travesty  we  say  this:  The  plight  of 
political  prisoners  and  attention  to  that 
plight  will  not  die  here.  This  issue  will  be 
raised  again  as  long  as  there  are  political 
prisoners  anywhere  in  the  world. 

When  we  took  this  step,  we  asked  this 
body  to  join  its  voice  in  asking  that  the 
world  open  the  doors  of  its  political  jails  so 
that  perhaps  some  day  it  will  open  the  doors 
and  break  down  the  walls  that  keep  men  and 
women  from  enjoying  life  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing.  As  we  withdraw  this  resolu- 
tion, we  do  so  not  out  of  a  sense  of  final 
defeat,  but  with  the  hope  that  over  time  this 
request  will  be  answered.  In  that  hope  we 
will  persist. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ' 

Amnesty  for  political  prisoners 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that,  in  spite  of  continu- 
ing denial  of  the  right  of  self-determination  in  cer- 
tain areas,  great  progress  has  been  achieved  towards 
eliminating  colonialism  and  ensuring  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  peoples  everywhere, 

Believing  that  the  lessening  of  international  ten- 
sions makes  even  more  promising  renewed  efforts  to 
assist  people  to  exercise  their  human  rights, 

Deeply  disturbed  that  there  are  frequent  reports 
that  many  persons,  including  members  of  national 
parliaments,  writers  and  publishers,  persons  who 
have  sought  through  peaceful  means  to  express 
views  at  variance  with  those  held  by  their  Govern- 


ments or  to  oppose  racial  discrimination  and  persons 
who  have  sought  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  per- 
sons in  the  disfavour  of  their  Governments,  are  de- 
tained or  imprisoned,  and  in  many  cases  have  been 
subjected  to  torture,  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention 
and  unfair  or  secret  trials  in  violation  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights, 

Recalling  that,  pursuant  to  Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  1235  (XLII)  of  6  June  1967,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  have  been  authorized  to  examine  in- 
formation relating  to  such  reports, 

Noting  with  appreciation  resolution  4  (XXVIII) 
(E/CN.4/SUB.2/L.635)  adopted  by  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  with  respect  to  the  human  rights  of 
persons  subjected  to  any  form  of  detention  or  im- 
prisonment, 

1.  Appeals  to  all  Governments  to  proclaim  an  un- 
conditional amnesty  by  releasing  all  political  pris- 
oners in  the  sense  of  persons  deprived  of  their 
liberty  primarily  because  they  have,  in  accordance 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
sought  peaceful  expression  of  beliefs  and  opinions 
at  variance  with  those  held  by  their  Governments  or 
have  sought  to  provide  legal  or  other  forms  of  non- 
violent assistance  to  such  persons; 

2.  Requests  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities  to  strengthen  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  political  prisoners,  including  the 
establishments  of  working  groups  to  conduct  studies 
including  visits,  whenever  necessary,  to  determine 
the  facts  relevant  to  the  rights  of  political  prisoners 
and  the  response  of  Governments  to  this  appeal; 

3.  Urges  all  Governments  to  co-operate  with  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  in  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  political 
prisoners,  including  requests  to  make  such  visits  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  on  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  detention,  trial  or  imprisonment  of  such  per- 
sons; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  assist  in  any 
way  he  may  deem  appropriate  in  the  implementation 
of  this  resolution,  and  to  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  its  thirty-first  session  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities  in  the  implementation 
of  this  resolution. 


U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/L.2175. 
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Department  Supports  Resolution 
on  Northern  Marianas  Covenant 

Statement  by  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Deputy  Secretary  1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  State  in  sup- 
port of  H.J.  Res.  549,  a  joint  resolution  to 
approve  the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
in  Political  Union  With  the  United  States  of 
America,"  as  reported  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Northern  Mariana  Islands  constitute 
the  Mariana  Islands  District  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  trust 
territory  is  presently  administered  by  the 
United  States  under  a  trusteeship  agree- 
ment which  was  concluded  between  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  in  1947. 

As  provided  in  article  6  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement,  the  United  States  has  an  obli- 
gation to  ".  .  .  promote  the  development  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  toward 
self-government  or  independence  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  trust  territory  and  its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. .  .  ." 

For  more  than  25  years  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  have  consistently 
expressed  their  wishes  for  a  close  political 
affiliation  with  the  United  States.  They  have 
made  their  wishes  known  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  United  States  through  re- 
peated  resolutions   passed   by  their  elected 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Nov.  5.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 


representatives  and  through  many  petitions 
of  other  representative  bodies.  The  people 
themselves  voted  to  become  part  of  the 
United  States  in  referenda  which  were  held 
in  1961,  1963,  and  1969. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  is  the  designated 
U.N.  body  to  review  progress  and  develop- 
ments in  trust  territories.  The  United  States 
is  a  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and 
we  submit  reports  annually  on  the  trust 
territory. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  has  in  the  past 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  peoples  of  the 
trust  territory  would  find  it  possible  to  re- 
main in  unity  following  termination  of  the 
trusteeship,  and  this  has  also  been  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  States.  When  the  United 
States  in  1969  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  representatives  of  the  peoples  of 
the  trust  territory  with  a  view  to  reaching 
agreement  on  a  future  political  status  that 
would  make  it  possible  to  terminate  the 
trusteeship,  we  sought  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  future  political  status  for  the 
trust  territory  as  a  whole.  When  it  became 
clear  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  nego- 
tiate a  single  agreement  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  trust 
territory,  the  United  States  agreed  to  the 
request  of  the  representatives  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  that  the  United  States 
enter  into  separate  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  negotiating  a  close  and  permanent  union. 

These  negotiations,  which  concluded  on 
February  15,  1975,  with  the  signing  of  the 
covenant,  were  conducted  by  Ambassador 
F.  Haydn  Williams,  the  President's  Personal 
Representative  for  Micronesian  Status  Nego- 
tiations, with  the  full  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

The  United  States  has  kept  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  informed  of  the  progress  of 
these  negotiations  and  of  the  progress  of 
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U.S.  negotiations  on  the  future  political 
status  of  the  other  districts  of  the  trust 
territory,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  con- 
cluded. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  has  acknowledged 
the  requests  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands for  a  separate  status.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  United  States,  the  Council  despatched 
a    special    visiting   mission    to   observe    the 
June  17  plebiscite,  in  which  95  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  went  to  the  polls,  of 
whom  78.8  percent  expressed  their  approval 
of  commonwealth  status  as  set  forth  in  the 
covenant.   The   United   States  took  extreme 
care  to  insure  that  the  plebiscite  was  held  in 
a  completely  fair  and  impartial  manner.  To 
that  end  the  President  designated  Mr.  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  emeritus  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  to  administer  the  plebiscite. 
The  covenant  provides  that  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  would   become   a   self-gov- 
erning commonwealth  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the   United   States   upon  termination  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement.  We  have  informed 
the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  of  our  inten- 
tion that  the  trusteeship  agreement  be  ter- 
minated simultaneously  for  all  areas  of  the 
trust  territory  and  that  we  hope  this  will 
be  possible  by  1980  or  1981.  We  are  doing 
everything   possible   to   complete   the   nego- 
tiation of  an  agreement  on  the  future  politi- 
cal status  of  the  other  districts  of  the  trust 
territory   and   to   provide   the   peoples   con- 
cerned   the    opportunity    to    express    freely 
their  wishes  for  their  future  political  status 
in  an  act  of   self-determination  which   the 
United  States  will  invite  the  United  Nations 
to  observe.  At  the  appropriate  time  we  in- 
tend to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  with  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  the  Security  Council. 

While  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
would  not  become  a  commonwealth  under 
U.S.  sovereignty  until  the  trusteeship  has 
been  terminated,  it  is  important  that  the 
covenant  be  approved  by  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  Congressional  ap- 
proval is  sought  in  order  to  confirm  the  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 


this  union  with  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, with  which  we  have  been  long  and 
closely  associated,  and  to  implement  those 
provisions  of  the  covenant  which  can  be 
implemented  under  the  authority  of  the 
trusteeship  agreement.  These  provisions 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  enjoy  a  much 
greater  measure  of  self-government. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  covenant  at 
this  time  would  help  the  United  States  ful- 
fill its  obligation  under  article  6  of  the 
trusteeship  agreement  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory  toward  self-government  according 
to  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned  and  would  also  reflect  our  tradi- 
tional commitment  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

The  granting  of  commonwealth  status  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  is  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  longstanding  national 
interests  and  responsibilities  in  that  part  of 
the  Pacific.  Guam,  which  together  with  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  forms  the  geo- 
graphic entity  known  as  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands, has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States 
since  1898.  The  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  Guam's  secu- 
rity regardless  of  the  future  political  status 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Under  the 
trusteeship  agreement  the  United  States  is 
now  responsible  for  the  administration  and 
security  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as 
part  of  the  trust  territory. 

If  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  are 
granted  commonwealth  status,  they  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  States  following 
termination  of  the  trusteeship  agreement 
and  hence  the  Federal  Government  would 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  their  security. 
The  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  under 
U.S.  sovereignty  with  provisions  for  the 
lease  of  land  for  the  construction  of  military 
facilities  if  future  circumstances  should  re- 
quire, would  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  peace  and  security 
in    the    Pacific    in    the    years    ahead,    as    a 
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complement  to  existing  U.S.  and  allied  de- 
fense arrangements  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

We  believe  that  our  allies  and  friends  in 
the  Pacific  welcome  the  prospect  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  becoming  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  element  of  stability  and 
as  an  indication  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Department  of  State  fully  supports 
this  covenant  as  a  major  step  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  step  which  is  consistent 
with  the  national  interests  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  We  recommend 
that  the  Congress  grant  its  approval  of  H.J. 
Res.  549  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


Eight  Areas  To  Be  Added  to  Lists 
for  Generalized  Tariff  Preferences 

Following  is  the  text  of  identical  letters 
dated  November  10  from  President  Ford  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

White   House   press   release   dated   November   11 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent:) In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  502(a)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  I  hereby  notify  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Senate)  of  my  intention  to  desig- 
nate additional  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
tries and  territories  for  purposes  of  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preference  (the 
"GSP")  provided  for  in  title  V  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  This  is  to  be  done  by  amending 
Executive  Order  11844,  of  March  24,  1975 
(enclosed  at  Tab  A) ,  in  the  manner  described 
below.1 

The  following  countries  and  territories  are 
to  be  added  to  the  lists  of  designated  GSP 


1  For  text  of  the   Executive  order,  see   Bulletin 
of  Apr.  21,  1975,  p.  582. 


beneficiaries  set  forth  in  section  1  of  E.O. 
11844: 

Cyprus  Somalia 

Hong  Kong  Turkey 

Israel  Christmas  Island   (Australia) 

Romania  Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands 

My  intention  to  designate  each  of  the 
countries  and  territories  as  GSP  beneficiaries 
reflects  the  following  considerations: 

a.  The  expressions  of  their  desires  to  be 
designated  as  beneficiaries; 

b.  Their  levels  of  economic  development, 
including  their  per  capita  gross  national 
products,  their  general  living  standards  as 
measured  by  levels  of  health,  nutrition,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  their  degrees  of  indus- 
trialization ; 

c.  Whether  or  not  other  major  developed 
countries  are  extending  generalized  prefer- 
ential tariff  treatment  to  them; 

d.  The  extent  to  which  they  have  assured 
the  United  States  that  they  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  equitable  and  reasonable 
access  to  their  markets; 

e.  The  legislative  history  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  including  the  Reports  thereon  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

The  exclusionary  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act  would  apply  to  some  of  the  countries 
that  are  to  be  designated  but  for  the  factors 
described  below: 

Cyprus 

The  tariff  preferences  that  Cyprus  ex- 
tends to  the  products  of  member  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Community 
("E.E.C.")  and  the  Commonwealth  countries 
do  not  have,  and  are  not  likely  to  have, 
significant  adverse  effects  upon  United 
States  commerce.  Accordingly,  the  exclusion- 
ary provisions  of  section  502(b)(3)  of  the 
Trade  Act  do  not  apply  to  Cyprus. 

Israel 

I    have   received    satisfactory   assurances 
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that  Israel  will  take  action  prior  to  January 
1,  1976  to  assure  that,  although  Israel  af- 
fords preferential  treatment  to  products  of 
other  developed  countries  (those  of  the 
E.E.C.),  there  will  be  no  significant  adverse 
effect  on  United  States  commerce  resulting 
from  such  preferential  treatment. 

In  particular,  the  Government  of  Israel 
has  provided  satisfactory  assurances  that, 
for  specified  U.S.  exports  to  Israel  worth 
some  $92  million  (1974  data),  Israel  will  re- 
duce the  applicable  most-favored-nation 
(MFN)  duty  rates  so  as  to  eliminate,  or  in 
some  cases  virtually  eliminate,  the  margin 
between  such  MFN  rates  and  the  preferen- 
tial tariff  rates  being  applied  to  the  same 
products  from  E.E.C.  countries.  In  addition, 
Israel  will  eliminate,  at  least  during  the  life 
of  the  U.S.  GSP,  margins  between  the  E.E.C. 
preferential  tariff  rates  and  the  MFN  rates 
whenever  specified  conditions  are  met  for 
certain  products.  These  products  have  been 
identified  by  the  United  States  as  important 
exports  for  which  the  U.S.  and  the  E.E.C. 
countries  are  serious  commercial  competi- 
tors and  for  which  tariff  preferences,  if  ap- 
plied, would  be  likely  to  affect  adversely 
U.S.  commercial  interests.  Israel  will  elimi- 
nate preferential  tariff  margins  on  these 
products  whenever  specific  statistical  cri- 
teria are  met.  Israel  also  will  consult  with 
the  United  States,  at  our  request,  concern- 
ing any  other  U.S.  exports  which  may  be 
affected  adversely  by  its  tariff  preferences 
for  products  of  E.E.C.  countries. 

For  these  reasons,  Israel  qualifies  for  the 
GSP  under  the  terms  of  section  502(b)(3) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Romania 

In  view  of  (a)  the  U.S.-Romanian  Trade 
Relations  Agreement,  signed  on  April  2, 
1975,  and  entered  into  force  on  August  3, 
1975,  which  granted  non-discriminatory  tar- 
iff treatment  to  Romanian  products  (b)  Ro- 
mania's status  as  a  contracting  party  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
its  membership  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  (c)  the  repeated  manifesta- 


tion of  Romanian  determination  to  pursue 
an  independent  foreign  policy,  Romania,  al- 
though a  Communist  country,  fulfills  the 
requirements  for  GSP  eligibility  set  forth  in 
section  502(b)  (1)   of  the  Trade  Act. 

Somalia 

Somalia  is  now  taking  steps  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  international  law  with 
respect  to  an  investment  dispute  which  had 
the  effect  of  a  nationalization,  expropriation, 
or  other  seizure  of  U.S.  property  by  Somalia. 
My  Determination  to  this  effect  is  set  forth 
at  Tab  B.2  This  Determination  makes  So- 
malia eligible  for  GSP  under  the  terms  of 
section  502(b)  (4)  of  the  Trade  Act. 

Turkey 

Turkey  also  is  taking  steps  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  the  international  law 
with  respect  to  property  questions  in  the 
Turkish-controlled  area  of  Cyprus  which 
could  be  considered  as  nationalizations,  ex- 
propriations, or  seizures  of  United  States 
properties.  My  Determination  at  Tab  B 
covers  Turkey  as  well  as  Somalia,  so  that 
Turkey  also  is  eligible  for  GSP  under  section 
502(b)  (4)  of  the  Trade  Act. 

In  addition,  the  tariff  preferences  that 
Turkey  extends  to  the  products  of  members 
of  the  E.E.C.  do  not  have,  and  are  not  likely 
to  have,  significant  adverse  effects  on  United 
States  commerce.  This  conclusion  depends 
upon  the  continuance  by  Turkey  of  certain 
key  government  decrees.  The  Government  of 
Turkey  understands  the  importance  of  the 
maintenance  of  those  decrees  to  Turkey's 
continued  eligibility  for  GSP,  and  has  ac- 
knowledged the  desirability  of  consulting 
with  the  United  States  before  changing  its 
customs  tariffs  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  its 
status  as  a  beneficiary  country. 

Hong  Kong,   Christmas  Island   (Australia), 
Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands 

None  of  the  exclusionary  provisions  of 
section  502(b)  are  applicable  to  these  areas. 


■  For  text  of  the  determination,  see  H.  Doc.  94-305. 
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In  addition  to  the  intended  designations 
described  above,  Cape  Verde,  Mozambique, 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe, 
and  Surinam  are  to  be  moved  from  the  list 
of  dependent  beneficiaries  to  the  list  of  inde- 
pendent beneficiary  countries,  because  they 
have  become  independent  since  Executive 
Order  11844  was  issued  last  March  24. 
Anguilla  will  be  deleted  from  Executive 
Order  11844  as  a  separate  listing,  but  will 
continue  to  be  a  designated  GSP  beneficiary 
as  part  of  "Saint  Christopher-Nevis-An- 
guilla".  These  changes  will  not  affect  the 
status  of  the  areas  involved  as  GSP  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Extension  of  Nondiscriminatory  Treatment  to  Prod- 
ucts of  Romania.  Report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  together  with  minority  views, 
to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  252.  H.  Rept.  94-359. 
July  15,  1975.  29  pp. 

Reassessment  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Future  Foreign  Policy 
Research  and  Development  of  the  House  Committee 
on  International  Relations.  July  15-24,  1975.  183  pp. 

Approving  the  "Covenant  To  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Politi- 
cal Union  with  the  United  States  of  America,"  and 
for  Other  Purposes.  Report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  accompany 
H.J.  Res.  549.  H.  Rept.  94-364.  July  16,  1975. 
44  pp. 

Foreign  Investment  and  Arab  Boycott  Legislation. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  July  22-23,  1975. 
413  pp. 

Foreign  Affairs  Authorization  Bill,  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  accompany  S.  1517.  S.  Rept.  94-337;  July 
29,  1975;  24  pp.  S.  Rept.  94-337,  part  2;  Septem- 
ber 8,  1975;  22  pp. 

International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  Authori- 
zations. Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  accompany  H.R. 
5884.  S.  Rept.  94-355.  July  31,  1975.  6  pp. 


Cuban  Realities:  May  1975.  A  report  by  Senator 
George  S.  McGovern  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  August  1975.  20  pp. 

Direct  Investment  Abroad  and  the  Multinationals: 
Effects  on  the  United  States  Economy.  Prepared 
for  the  Use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  Peggy  B.  Musgrave,  Northeastern 
University;  with  foreword  by  Senator  Frank 
Church.  August  1975.  136  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22,  1946, 
as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Guinea-Bissau,  Swaziland, 
November  18,  1975;  Norway,  November  14,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.   Opened  for  signature   at  New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  Burundi,  November  13,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October  25,    1973.   Entered   into   force   January    1, 
1975.2 
Accession  deposited:  Qatar,  October  24,  1975. 

BILATERAL 

Iceland 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  and  capital.  Signed  at  Reykjavik 
May  7,  1975. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  November  24,  1975. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  November  26,  1975. 
Enters  into  force:  December  26,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


United  Kingdom 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  201*02. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
same  address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock— at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30*  each. 

.     .     .     Cat.  No.  S1.123:UN34K 
Pub.  8099  8  pp. 

Vatican  City Cat.    No.    S1.123:V45 

Pub.  8258  3  pp. 

Zaire Cat.   No.   S1.123:Zl/2 

Pub.  7793  8  pp. 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  Malaysia 
amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  September 
8,  1970.  TIAS  7999.  3  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:7999). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  Honduras. 
TIAS  8073.  4  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8073). 

Finance — Contribution  to  the  Multi-Purpose  Special 
Fund.  Agreement  with  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
amending  the  agreement  of  April  19,  1974.  TIAS 
8074.  4  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8074). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textiles. 

Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  8079.  18  pp.  35*.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8079). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textiles. 

Agreement  with  Singapore.  TIAS  8080.  11  pp.  30*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:8080). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textiles. 

Agreement  with  Colombia.  TIAS  8081.  12  pp.  30*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:8081). 

Finance — Consolidation  and  Rescheduling  of  Certain 
Debts.  Agreement  with  India.  TIAS  8082.  11  pp.  30*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:8082). 


Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Chile 
amending  the  agreement  of  October  25,  1974,  as 
amended.  TIAS  8083.  4  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8083). 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles.  Agreement  with  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Romania.  TIAS  8084.  7  pp.  30*.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8084). 

Military  Assistance — Payments  Under  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.  Agreement  with  Portugal.  TIAS 
8087.  5  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8087). 

Whaling — International  Observer  Scheme.  Agreement 
with  Japan.  TIAS  8088.  16  pp.  35*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
8088). 

Organization  of  American  States  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities. Agreement  with  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  TIAS  8089.  4  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
8089). 

Satellites — Furnishing  of  Launching  and  Associated 
Services,  Agreement  with  Japan.  TIAS  8090.  11  pp. 
30*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8090). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textiles. 

Agreement  with  Malaysia.  TIAS  8091.  21  pp.  40*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:8091). 


Checklist  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  24-30 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*577     11/24     Sayre    named    Inspector    General 
of  Foreign  Service   (biographic 
data). 
578     11/24     Kissinger:     Economic     Club     of 

Detroit. 
578A 11/24  Carron,  Griffin,  Kissinger,  Mac- 
Donald:  introductory  remarks 
(only  Kissinger  remarks 
printed  here). 
578B 11/25  Kissinger:  questions  and  an- 
swers, Nov.  24. 

*579     11/24     Saunders  named   Director  of  In- 
telligence and  Research. 
580     11/26     Kissinger:     news    conference    at 
Detroit,  Nov.  25. 

*'581  11/25  Advisory  Committee  for  U.S. 
Participation  in  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Human  Settlements 
(HABITAT),   Dec.   16. 

*582  11/26  Advisory  Committee  on  Ocean 
Affairs,  Nov.  26. 

*583  11/28  Spain  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Tanzania   (biographic  data). 

*584  11/28  U.S.  child  development  experts 
to  attend  seminar  in  U.S.S.R. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Panama  Canal  Negotiations:  Popular  Myths  and  Political  Realities 


Address  by  Ambassador-  at  Large  Ellsworth  Bunker 
Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  for  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  l 


I  am  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  the 
Panama  Canal  negotiations.  It  is  a  contro- 
versial subject  that  has  evoked  emotion  and 
opposition.  But  my  travels  in  the  United 
States,  the  letters  I  get  from  concerned 
citizens,  the  articles  I  read  in  the  press,  and 
my  many  consultations  with  Congressmen 
have  convinced  me  that  much  of  this  oppo- 
sition stems  from  a  number  of  false  impres- 
sions about  the  basis  for  our  presence  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Because  of  this,  I  would  like  today  to  talk 
about  the  background  of  the  problem  we 
face  and  comment  on  some  of  the  myths 
surrounding  the  canal  treaty  and  negotia- 
tions. And  I  want  to  talk  about  the  political 
realities  which  make  it  desirable,  in  my 
judgment,  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  an 
early  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

By  speaking  to  you  today  I  am  departing 
from  a  practice  I  have  long  followed.  Previ- 
ously, while  serving  as  a  negotiator,  I  have 
avoided  making  public  statements.  I  am  here 
today  because  this  negotiation  is  unique. 
No  effort  to  improve  our  policy  concerning 
the  canal  can  succeed  without  the  full  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Our  presence  in  the  canal  has  a  constitu- 
ency among  the  American  people — but  our 
negotiations  to  solve  our  problem  there  do 
not.  So,  if  we  are  to  gain  support,  we  must 
find  it  through  candid  and  reasonable  public 
discussion. 


1  Made   before   the   World    Affairs   Council   at   Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  2. 


Our  story  begins  72  years  ago. 

In  1903  the  newly  independent  Republic 
of  Panama  granted  to  the  United  States — in 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty — a  strip  of 
land  10  miles  wide  and  50  miles  long  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 

The  treaty  also  gave  the  United  States — 
in  perpetuity — the  right  to  act  within  that 
strip  of  land  as  "if  it  were  the  sovereign." 

It  was  quickly  and  widely  acknowledged 
that  the  treaty  favored  the  United  States. 
When  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  sub- 
mitted the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion he  said:  "...  we  shall  have  a  treaty 
very  satisfactory,  vastly  advantageous  to 
the  United  States  and,  we  must  confess  .  .  . 
not  so  advantageous  to  Panama." 

For  many  years  Panama  has  considered 
the  treaty  to  be  heavily  weighted  in  our 
favor.  As  a  result,  the  level  of  Panama's 
consent  to  our  presence  has  steadily  de- 
clined. And  by  Panama,  I  mean  not  simply 
the  government,  but  the  Panamanian  people. 

The  Panamanians  point  out: 

— First,  that  the  existence  of  the  Canal 
Zone  impedes  Panama's  development.  The 
Canal  Zone  cuts  across  the  heartland  of 
Panama's  territory,  dividing  the  nation  in 
two.  The  existence  of  the  zone  curbs  the 
natural  growth  of  Panama's  urban  areas;  it 
holds,  unused,  large  areas  of  land  vital  to 
Panama's  development;  it  controls  all  the 
major  deepwater  port  facilities  serving 
Panama;  and  it  prevents  Panamanians  from 
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competing  with  American  commercial  enter- 
prises in  the  zone.  And  for  the  rights  we 
enjoy  on  Panamanian  territory,  we  pay 
Panama  only  $2.3  million  a  year. 

— Second,  that  the  Canal  Zone  infringes 
on  Panama's  nationhood.  Panama  says  the 
privileges  exercised  by  the  United  States  de- 
prive their  country  of  dignity  and,  indeed, 
of  full  independence.  Within  the  Canal  Zone 
the  United  States  operates  a  full-fledged 
government  without  reference  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama,  which  is  its  host.  It 
maintains  a  police  force,  courts,  and  jails  to 
enforce  U.S.  laws,  not  only  upon  Americans 
but  upon  Panamanian  citizens  as  well.  And, 
the  Panamanians  point  out,  the  treaty  says 
the  United  States  can  do  all  these  things 
forever. 

Panamanian  frustration  over  this  situa- 
tion has  increased  steadily  over  the  years. 

In  January  1964,  demonstrations  and  riots 
took  place  which  cost  the  lives  of  21  Pana- 
manians and  3  Americans.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  broken. 

As  part  of  the  settlement  we  reached  with 
Panama  then,  President  Johnson,  after  con- 
sultation with  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower, committed  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty. 

Possible  Consequences  of  Inaction 

In  our  negotiations,  we  are  attempting  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  new — a  more  mod- 
ern— relationship  which  will  enlist  Pana- 
manian cooperation  and  better  protect  our 
interests. 

Unless  we  succeed,  I  believe  that  Panama's 
consent  to  our  presence  will  continue  to  de- 
cline— and  at  an  ever  more  rapid  rate.  Some 
form  of  conflict  in  Panama  would  seem  vir- 
tually certain,  and  it  would  be  the  kind  of 
conflict  which  would  be  costly  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  some  have  held  that  the  mere  men- 
tion by  U.S.  officials  of  the  possibility  of 
violence  over  the  canal  will  help  to  assure 
that  such  violence  occurs.  I  am  aware  of 
that  concern,  but  I  believe  the  situation  de- 
mands candor.  It  would  be  irresponsible  to 
fail  to  point  out  to  the  American  people  the 


possible,  indeed  the  likely,  consequences  of 
inaction. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  failure  to  con- 
clude a  reasonable  treaty  can  only  work  to 
damage  the  interests  we  seek  to  protect. 

As  we  contemplate  this  situation,  we 
should  understand  that  the  canal's  physical 
characteristics  make  it  vulnerable.  The  canal 
is  a  narrow  channel  50  miles  long.  It  oper- 
ates by  the  gravity  flow  of  water  and  de- 
pends for  its  efficient  operation  on  an  inte- 
grated system  of  locks,  dams,  and  other  vital 
facilities.  At  best,  it  is  susceptible  to  inter- 
ruption, and  interruptions  would  mean  not 
only  reduced  service  to  world  shipping  but 
lower  revenues. 

But  the  most  enduring  costs  of  confronta- 
tion over  the  canal  would  not  be  commercial. 

Our  Latin  American  neighbors  see  in  our 
handling  of  the  Panama  negotiations  a  test 
of  our  political  intentions  in  the  hemisphere. 

Moreover,  the  importance  of  the  canal, 
and  our  contribution  to  it,  are  recognized 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  measure  of  our 
standing  and  the  respect  in  which  we  are 
held  that  people  everywhere — including,  I 
am  sure,  yourselves — expect  the  United 
States  to  be  able  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment with  Panama  that  will  guarantee  the 
continued  operation  of  the  canal  in  the 
service  of  the  world  community. 

Were  we  to  fail — particularly  in  light  of 
the  opportunity  created  by  the  negotiations 
— we  would  in  a  sense  be  betraying  Amer- 
ica's wider  long-term  interests. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal imperatives  of  our  time  compel  the 
United  States  and  Panama  to  a  joint  venture 
in  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  must  learn  to  comport  ourselves  as 
partners  and  friends: 

— Preserving  what  is  essential  to  each; 

— Protecting  and  making  more  efficient  an 
important  international  line  of  communica- 
tion; 

— And,  I  suggest,  creating  an  example 
for  the  world  of  a  small  nation  and  a  large 
one  working  peacefully  and  profitably  to- 
gether. 
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In  sum,  we  are  negotiating  because  we  see 
a  new  treaty  arrangement  as  the  most  prac- 
tical means  of  protecting  our  interests.  If 
we  try  to  maintain  the  status  quo  we  will 
face  mounting  hostility  in  both  Panama  and 
Latin  America  and  possible  loss  of  the  very 
interest  we  want  to  preserve. 

But  a  new  arrangement  based  on  partner- 
ship promises  a  greater  assurance  of  safe- 
guarding that  interest — a  canal  that  is  open, 
safe,  efficient,  and  neutral. 

The  real  choice  before  us  it  not  between 
the  existing  treaty  and  a  new  one  but, 
rather,  between  a  new  treaty  and  what  will 
happen  if  we  should  fail  to  achieve  a  new 
treaty. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  political 
realities  we  face  in  Panama. 

Myth  and  Reality:  The  View  From  the  U.S. 

We  must  face  political  realities  here  at 
home  as  well.  We  know  that  a  treaty  must 
receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  And  we 
expect  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  be 
asked   to  approve  implementing  legislation. 

There  is  opposition  in  Congress  to  a  new 
treaty;  it  reflects  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  sentiments  of  many  citizens.  Our  job  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  public  and  Congress 
have  the  facts  they  need  if  they  are  going 
to  make  wise  decisions  about  the  canal. 

Unfortunately,  the  basis  for  our  presence 
in  the  zone  is  widely  misunderstood.  Indeed, 
a  number  of  myths  have  been  built  up  over 
the  years — about  Panama's  intentions  and 
capabilities,  about  the  need  for  perpetuity, 
and,  most  important,  about  ownership  and 
sovereignty.  We  need  to  replace  these  myths 
with  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  facts. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  Panama's  in- 
tentions and  capabilities — and  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  new  treaty  will  somehow  lead  to 
the  canal's  closure  and  loss.  The  fact  is  that 
Panama's  interest  in  keeping  the  canal  open 
is  far  greater  than  ours.  Panama  derives 
more  income  from  the  canal  than  from  any 
other  single  revenue-producing  source. 

Even  so,  some  argue,  canal  operations 
would  suffer  because  Panamanians  lack  the 


technical  aptitude  and  the  inclination  to 
manage  the  operation  of  the  canal.  The  fact 
is  that  Panamanians  already  comprise  over 
three-fourths  of  the  employees  of  the  canal 
enterprise.  No  one  who  has  been  to  Panama 
and  seen  its  increasingly  diversified  economy 
can  persuasively  argue  that  the  Panama- 
nians would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  canal 
operating  effectively  and  efficiently. 

These  considerations  indicate  that  Pana- 
ma's participation  in  the  canal  can  provide 
it  with  a  greater  incentive  to  help  keep  the 
canal  open  and  operating  efficiently.  In  fact, 
the  most  likely  avenue  to  the  canal's  closure 
and  loss  would  be  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Second,  there  is  the  notion  that  the  canal 
cannot  be  adequately  secured  unless  the  U.S. 
rights  there  are  guaranteed  in  perpetuity — 
as  stipulated  in  the  1903  treaty. 

I  can  say  this:  To  adhere  to  the  concept 
of  perpetuity  in  today's  world  is  not  only 
unrealistic  but  dangerous.  Our  reliance  on 
the  exercise  of  rights  in  perpetuity  has  be- 
come a  source  of  persistent  tension  in 
Panama.  And  clearly,  an  international  rela- 
tionship of  this  nature  negotiated  more 
than  70  years  ago  cannot  be  expected  to  last 
forever  without  adjustment. 

Indeed,  a  relationship  of  this  kind  which 
does  not  provide  for  the  possibility  of  peri- 
odic mutual  revision  and  adjustment  is 
bound  to  jeopardize  the  very  interest  that 
perpetuity  was  designed  to  protect. 

Third  and  finally,  there  are  two  miscon- 
ceptions that  are  often  discussed  together: 
ownership  and  sovereignty.  Some  Americans 
assert  that  we  own  the  canal;  that  we 
bought  and  paid  for  it,  just  like  Alaska  or 
Louisiana.  If  we  give  it  away,  they  say, 
won't  Alaska  or  Louisiana  be  next?  Others 
assert  that  we  have  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  They  say  that  sovereignty  is 
essential  to  our  needs — that  loss  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  would  impair  our  control  of  the 
canal  and  our  ability  to  defend  it. 

I  recognize  that  these  thoughts  have  a 
basic  appeal  to  a  people  justly  proud  of  one 
of  our  country's  great  accomplishments.  The 
construction  of  the  canal  was  an  American 
achievement  where  others  had  failed.  It  was 
every  bit  as  great  an  achievement  for  its 
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era  as  sending  Americans  to  the  moon  is 
for  ours.  It  is  a  historic  success  that  will 
always  be  held  to  America's  credit. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  truth  about  owner- 
ship and  sovereignty.  The  United  States 
does  not  own  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  many  Americans,  the 
United  States  did  not  purchase  the  Canal 
Zone  for  $10  million  in  1903.  Rather,  the 
money  we  gave  Panama  then  was  in  return 
for  the  rights  which  Panama  granted  us  by 
the  treaty.  We  bought  Louisiana;  we  bought 
Alaska.  In  Panama  we  bought  not  territory, 
but  rights. 

Sovereignty  is  perhaps  the  major  issue 
raised  by  opponents  of  a  new  treaty. 

It  is  clear  that  under  law  we  do  not  have 
sovereignty  in  Panama.  The  treaty  of  1903 
did  not  confer  sovereignty,  but  speaks  of 
rights  the  United  States  would  exercise  as 
"if  it  were  the  sovereign."  From  as  early  as 
1905,  U.S.  officials  have  acknowledged  re- 
peatedly that  Panama  retains  at  least  titu- 
lar sovereignty  over  the  zone.  The  1936 
treaty  with  Panama  actually  refers  to  the 
zone  as  "territory  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States."  Thus,  our  presence  in  the  zone  is 
based  on  treaty  rights,  not  on  sovereignty. 

It  is  time  to  stop  debating  these  historical 
and  legal  questions.  It  is  time  to  look  to  the 
future,  and  to  find  the  best  means  for  assur- 
ing that  our  country's  real  interests  in  the 
canal  will  be  protected. 

What  are  our  real  interests? 

— We  want  a  canal  that  is  open  to  all  the 
world's  shipping — a  canal  that  remains  neu- 
tral and  unaffected  by  international  disputes. 

— We  want  a  canal  that  operates  effi- 
ciently, profitably,  and  at  rates  fair  to  the 
world's  shippers. 

— We  want  a  canal  that  is  as  secure  as 
possible  from  sabotage  or  military  threat. 

— And  we  want  full  and  fair  treatment 
for  our  citizens  who  have  so  ably  served  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

The  negotiations  we  are  now  conducting 
with  Panama  for  a  new  treaty  will  insure 
that  all  these  interests  of  our  country  are 
protected. 


Progress  of  Negotiations 

Let  me  now  talk  a  bit  about  where  we  are 
in  the  negotiations.  During  the  past  two 
years,  the  negotiations  have  proceeded  step 
by  step  through  three  stages. 

Stage  1  ended  in  early  1974,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  went  to  Panama  to 
initial  with  the  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister a  set  of  eight  "principles."  Since  then, 
we  have  used  these  principles  as  guidelines 
in  working  out  the  details  of  a  new  treaty. 

The  best  characterization  of  these  princi- 
ples came  from  the  Chief  of  Government  of 
Panama.  He  said  they  constitute  a  "philoso- 
phy of  understanding." 

Their  essence  is  that: 

— Panama  will  grant  the  United  States 
the  rights,  facilities,  and  lands  necessary  to 
continue  operating  and  defending  the  canal; 
while 

—The  United  States  will  return  to  Pan- 
ama jurisdiction  over  its  territory  and  ar- 
range for  the  participation  by  Panama,  over 
time,  in  the  canal's  operation  and  defense. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  in  the  principles: 

— That  the  next  treaty  shall  not  be  in 
perpetuity  but,  rather,  for  a  fixed  period; 

— That  the  parties  will  provide  for  any 
expansion  of  canal  capacity  in  Panama  that 
may  eventually  be  needed;  and 

— That  Panama  will  get  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  use 
of  its  geographic  location. 

Stage  2  involved  the  identification  of  the 
major  issues  under  each  of  the  eight  princi- 
ples. Agreement  on  the  major  issues,  con- 
curred in  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
provided  the  basis  for  substantive  discus- 
sions. 

Stage  3  began  with  our  meetings  in 
Panama  in  June  of  1974  and  continues.  For 
over  16  months  now  we  have  been  discussing 
the  substantive  issues  involved — again,  with 
the  helpful  support  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Indeed,  our  most  senior  military 
officials  regard  the  partnership  we  are  at- 
tempting to  form  as  the  most  practical 
means  of  preserving  what  is  militarily  im- 
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portant     to     our     country     respecting     the 
Panama  Canal. 

We  have  reached  agreement  in  principle 
with  the  Panamanians  on  three  major  is- 
sues: 

Jurisdiction:  Jurisdiction  over  the  zone 
area  will  pass  to  Panama  in  a  transitional 
fashion.  The  United  States  will  retain  the 
right  to  use  those  areas  necessary  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  defense  of  the 
canal. 

Canal  Operation:  During  the  treaty's  life- 
time the  United  States  will  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal. 

There  will  be  a  growing  participation  of 
Panamanian  nationals  at  all  levels  in  day- 
to-day  operations  in  preparation  for  Pan- 
ama's assumption  of  responsibility  for  canal 
operation  at  the  treaty's  termination. 

The  Panamanian  negotiators  understand 
that  there  are  a  great  many  positions  for 
which  training  will  be  required  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  that  the  only  sensible 
course  is  for  Panamanian  participation  to 
begin  in  a  modest  way  and  grow  gradually. 

Canal  Defense:  Panama  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  canal  for  our  security.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  canal 
during  the  life  of  the  treaty.  Panama  will 
grant  the  United  States  "use  rights"  for 
defending  the  waterway,  and  Panama  will 
participate  in  canal  defense  in  accordance 
with  its  capabilities. 

Several  other  issues  remain  to  be  re- 
solved. They  concern: 

— The  amount  of  economic  benefits  to 
Panama ; 

— The  rights  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand the  canal  should  we  wish  to  do  so; 


— The  size  and  location  of  the  land  and 
water  areas  we  will  need  for  canal  opera- 
tion and  defense; 

— A  mutually  acceptable  formula  for  the 
canal's  neutrality  and  nondiscriminatory 
operation  of  the  canal  after  the  treaty's 
termination;  and 

— Finally,  the  duration  of  the  new  treaty. 

Quite  obviously,  we  still  have  much  to  do 
to  resolve  these  issues. 

Although  we  have  no  fixed  timetables,  we 
are  proceeding  with  all  deliberate  speed.  We 
are  doing  so  with  the  full  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

While  I  cannot  predict  when  completion  of 
a  draft  treaty  will  be  possible,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  new  treaty  which  satisfies 
our  basic  interests  is  attainable.  Though  a 
great  deal  of  hard  negotiating  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  satisfactory  agreement, 
we  are  confident  that  our  efforts  will  pro- 
duce a  treaty  which  will  be  judged  on  its 
merits  and  will  be  approved  by  the  people  of 
both  countries. 

The  stakes  are  large.  They  involve  not 
only  the  legitimate  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama  and  the  future 
contribution  of  this  important  waterway  to 
the  world  community;  they  involve  as  well 
our  nation's  relations  with  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  and  the  credibility  and  reputation 
of  our  country  as  a  force  for  creative  leader- 
ship. 

America  has  always  looked  to  the  future. 
In  the  Panama  Canal  negotiations  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  again: 

— To  revitalize  an  outmoded  relationship; 

— To  solve  an  international  problem  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  crisis;  and 

— To  demonstrate  the  qualities  of  justice, 
reason,  and  vision  that  have  made  and  kept 
our  country  great. 
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The  Challenge  to  Governments  and  the  Private  Sector 
in  an  Interdependent  World 


Address  by  Charles  W.  Robinson 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


We  are  moving  into  a  world  of  interde- 
pendence, a  world  that  calls  for  a  change  in 
intergovernmental  relationships,  and  cer- 
tainly for  basic  changes  in  the  way  in  which 
the  private  sector  relates  to  the  government. 
This  is  a  great  challenge.  It's  one  that  does 
require  change,  and  change  is  painful.  But 
we  must  accept  this  challenge  on  that  basis. 

Much  of  the  discussion  about  private  en- 
terprise is  mired  in  unrealistic  ideological 
disputes  about  the  government-business  re- 
lationship. However,  the  real  problem  is  how 
both  business  and  government  are  going  to 
deal  with  an  increasingly  interdependent 
global  environment.  This  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem. Let  me  talk  about  two  aspects  of  it. 

First,  new  government-to-government  re- 
lationships are  needed  if  the  private  sector 
is  to  enhance  its  contribution  to  global  de- 
velopment. We  require  a  new  international 
structure  which  will  permit  the  market  sys- 
tem to  function  more  effectively,  for  only  a 
relatively  open  market  can  assure  the  pros- 
perity every  person  and  nation  desires. 
Secondly,  business  and  government,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  must  consult 
closely  on  the  nature  of  the  newly  evolving 
government-to-government  relationship  and 
determine  how  both  business  and  govern- 
ment shall  respond  to  this  new  challenge. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  how 
these  questions  are  influenced  by  real  events. 
I  came  into  the  government  thinking  that 
policies  are  largely  made  while  sitting  at  a 


1  Made  before  the  Conference  Board  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  Nov.  20  (introductory  paragraphs  omitted). 


desk  in  Washington.  I  found  that  that  is 
not  true.  Policies  evolve  out  of  events,  events 
which  create  the  need  for  or  the  oppor- 
tunity for  new  policies.  I've  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  three  events  of  this  past  year 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  in 
some  detail,  because  I  think  it  will  give  you 
a  clear  picture  of  how  policies  do  evolve. 

The  first  example  involves  the  grain  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  second  deals  with  U.S.  efforts 
to  assist  the  developing  countries  to  accel- 
erate their  economic  development.  And  the 
third  concerns  the  accelerating  efforts  in 
various  international  forums  to  regulate  the 
global  climate  in  which  transnational  enter- 
prise must  operate. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Grain  Agreement 

First,  with  regard  to  East-West  relations, 
or  more  specifically,  Soviet  agricultural 
trade,  the  global  food  economy  had  been 
plagued  by  cycles  of  oversupply  and  shortage, 
accompanied  by  large  price  variations.  There 
are  many  causes.  Some,  such  as  weather, 
are  not  within  our  power  to  control. 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  become 
clear  that  one  major  source  of  market  in- 
stability must  be  dealt  with:  unexpected, 
massive,  and  destabilizing  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chases. This  was  a  fact  which  became  clear 
to  me  as  I  began  to  study  this  problem 
earlier  this  year.  We  began  to  develop  plans 
for  dealing  with  this  eventuality. 

Several  years  ago  the  Soviets  made  a  very 
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important  political  decision.  That  decision 
was  to  upgrade  the  diet  of  the  Russian 
people.  This  involved  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  meat  in  their  diet,  which  greatly 
expanded  the  amount  of  grain  required  to 
sustain  that  program.  They  moved  into  mar- 
ginal areas  which  were  much  more  subject 
to  the  vagaries  of  weather.  This  created  the 
threat  of  great  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
grain  produced.  There  wasn't  sufficient  em- 
phasis given  to  stockpiling  of  grain  in  good 
years,  and  we  knew  that  this  inevitably 
would  result  in  a  repetition  of  what  we 
faced  in  1972  and  1973. 

At  that  time  we  experienced  what  is  some- 
times referred  to  now  as  the  "great  grain 
robbery."  But  in  any  event,  the  sudden  mas- 
sive purchases  of  grain  in  the  United  States 
resulted  in  an  upsurge  of  prices  that  brought 
about  a  domestic  political  reaction  and  seri- 
ous criticism  of  the  government.  So  we  rec- 
ognized that  we  could  not  repeat  this,  and 
we  began  to  think  about  how  we  could  avoid 
the  problem  in  the  future. 

In  May  or  June  of  this  year,  we  began  to 
get  evidence  of  a  serious  crop  crisis  in  Rus- 
sia. They  had  projected  at  that  point  a  216 
million  metric  ton  harvest,  but  our  estimates 
began  to  go  down  and  down.  Today,  perhaps 
155-160  million  tons  may  be  produced  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  resulting  in  a  50-60  mil- 
lion ton  deficit.  They  began  to  purchase 
grain  in  our  market,  purchasing  over  10 
million  tons.  Corn  and  wheat  prices  went  up. 
We  knew  that  this  could  not  be  sustained 
without  very  serious  political  repercussions 
in  our  country.  We  also  had  a  threatened 
embargo  against  the  export  of  grain  by  our 
AFL-CIO,  who  were  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  grain  sales  on  domestic  prices. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  decided  that 
we  had  to  move  ahead  with  a  plan  that  had 
been  developed  to  help  solve  this  problem. 
The  President  announced  a  moratorium  on 
further  sales  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  announced  that  he  was  sending  me  to 
Moscow  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

After  over  a  month  of  arduous  negotia- 
tions, I  concluded  the  grain  agreement, 
which  provides  for  a  minimum  of  6  million 
tons  of  purchases  a  year,  come  good  crop 


year,  or  bad.  This  should  result  in  stock- 
piling of  grain  in  years  in  which  they  also 
have  surpluses.  The  agreement  also  allowed 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  purchase  up  to  8  million 
tons  of  grain  without  consultation.  Beyond 
8  million  tons  there's  a  requirement  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  consult  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment before  additional  purchases  are  made. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  government 
did  become  involved  in  establishing  a  new 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  grain. 
But  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  process  of  private 
enterprise. 

This  agreement  provides  support  for  the 
farmers — the  assurance  of  a  higher  level  of 
exports — which  will  encourage  increased 
production  in  the  normal  fashion.  It  sup- 
ports consumers  because  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  avoiding  the  wide  variation 
in  export  volume;  80  percent  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  our  export  grain  trade  is  the  result  of 
variations  in  the  demand  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  supported  the  grain  traders 
because  all  sales  will  be  made  through  the 
normal  private  channels.  The  government  is 
not  selling  this  grain,  merely  establishing 
the  basis  on  which  it  will  be  sold.  We  have 
also  supported  the  shipping  industry  in  pro- 
viding, in  this  long-term,  five-year  contract, 
assurance  of  employment  of  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels. So  this  is  a  new  development  .in  inter- 
governmental relationships,  but  one  that 
does  support  the  private  sector. 

At  the  same  time,  I  concluded  a  letter  of 
intent  on  oil  which  establishes  the  param- 
eters within  which  we  will  negotiate  a  paral- 
lel agreement  which  will  give  the  United 
States  an  option,  not  a  commitment,  to  pur- 
chase oil  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  about  the 
same  annual  value  as  that  of  our  grain  sales 
— about  a  billion  dollars.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment may  purchase  this  oil  on  favorable 
terms  for  its  own  requirements.  Or  it  has 
the  option  of  turning  the  oil  over  to  the 
private  sector.  So  again  we've  created  a  new 
relationship  which  is  going  to  influence 
supply-and-demand  relationships  through- 
out the  world,  but  it  is  not  done  in  a  way 
that  interferes  with  the  process  of  the 
private  sector. 
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The  U.S.-Soviet  grain  agreement  not  only 
maximizes  the  potential  for  gain  to  our  pri- 
vate sector;  it  contributes  to  our  national 
objective  of  easing  tensions  between  Com- 
munist powers  and  the  West  and  our  sin- 
cere belief  that  greater  economic  contact 
between  East  and  West  can  stimulate  this 
process.  In  addition,  the  agreement  helps 
assure  that  poorer  countries  and  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  that  depend  on  grain 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  else- 
where will  not  face  as  volatile  a  world  grain 
market.  Our  relationships  with  them  are 
thereby  strengthened. 

The  Soviet-American  grain  agreement, 
then,  is  an  example  of  how  government-to- 
government  negotiations  may  help  set  an 
environment  in  which  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  can  prosper  and  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  public.  It  is  also  an 
example  of  how  the  government-business 
relationship  can  be  mutually  supportive. 


New  Approach  to  Economic  Development 

Let  me  turn  to  my  second  example,  the 
relations  between  developed  and  developing 
countries.  A  year  ago  the  confrontation  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries 
threatened  to  reach  grave  dimensions.  At 
the  sixth  special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1974,  and  in  subsequent  interna- 
tional meetings,  the  developing  countries 
made  increasingly  strident  and  unrealistic 
demands  on  the  developed  countries.  The 
rhetorical  clash  between  North  and  South 
threatened  to  divide  the  world.  The  political 
confrontation  was  forcing  developing  coun- 
tries into  political  blocs  and  economic  deci- 
sions which  bore  little  relationship  to  the 
wide  variety  of  needs  which  their  diverse 
systems,  resources,  and  potential  actually 
generated. 

Much  of  the  increasing  militancy  of  the 
developing  world  was  triggered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  OPEC — the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries — in  imposing  a 
fivefold  increase  in  oil  prices  since  October 
1973.  The  developing  countries  saw  this  as 
a  model  through  which  they  might  accom- 


plish strong  cooperative  action  in  exercising 
control  over  natural  resources. 

This  problem  came  to  a  head  in  April  this 
year,  when  a  group  of  10  nations,  seven 
developing  nations  and  three  industrialized 
nation-groups— the  EC  [European  Commu- 
nity] ,  Japan,  and  the  United  States— met  at 
what  we  call  the  Prepcon,  the  preparatory 
conference  for  the  producer-consumer  dia- 
logue. I  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  that  meeting,  and  we  went  in  anticipating 
a  discussion  on  energy.  It  didn't  take  more 
than  a  minute  of  the  meeting  to  find  that 
we  were  suffering  a  very  serious  illusion. 
The  developing  nations — OPEC  and  the 
other  developing  nations — had  formed  an 
alliance,  and  it  was  their  intent  to  broaden 
that  discussion  to  include  raw  materials 
and  all  of  the  financial-monetary  problems 
that  we  face  throughout  the  world. 

After  11  days  of  intensive  and  sometimes 
even  bitter  debate,  we  reached  an  agree- 
ment to  disagree,  the  meeting  broke  down, 
and  we  all  went  home. 

This  has  been  characterized  as  a  failure 
by  some.  To  me,  it  was  not  a  failure.  It  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  single  inter- 
national meeting  of  this  decade.  Certainly 
it  made  all  of  us  aware  of  the  broad,  deep 
gulf  that  separated  the  industrialized  and 
the  developing  world.  It  forced  us  to  sit 
down  and  reassess  our  position  and  deter- 
mine how  we  were  going  to  relate  to  the 
developing  world  in  this  growing  confronta- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the  United 
States  endeavored  to  establish  a  different 
atmosphere.  We  undertook  an  intensive 
examination  of  our  policies  toward  existing 
countries.  We  wished  to  determine  the  areas 
in  which  we  might  advance  concrete  pro- 
posals to  benefit  both  developed  and  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  U.S.  approach  was  articulated  in  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  September  1  speech  be- 
fore the  seventh  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  speech  downplayed 
rhetoric  and  ideological  debate.  It  advocated 
instead  a  global  consensus  to  concentrate  on 
practical  measures  to  deal  with  well-defined 
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problems.  The  United  States  made  specific 
proposals  designed  to  accelerate  economic- 
development  in  the  developing  countries  and 
to  sustain  our  own  growth.  We  made  it  clear 
that  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
we  could  make  in  creating  opportunities  for 
progress  in  the  developing  countries  was  to 
provide  access  to  our  markets,  to  our  sources 
of  international  finance,  and  to  our  manage- 
ment and  technological  expertise,  assets 
which  Secretary  Kissinger  emphasized  were 
most  effectively  supplied  by  the  private 
sector. 

Thus,  as  in  East-West  relations,  our  basic 
approach  has  been  to  foster  a  mutually  sup- 
portive relationship  between  government 
and  the  private  sector.  In  doing  this,  we  seek 
to  strengthen  the  market  system  and  make 
it  more  effective  in  sustaining  our  own  eco- 
nomic progress  while  accelerating  economic 
growth  in  developing  countries.  This  new 
approach,  led  by  the  United  States,  has 
changed  the  international  climate,  placing 
us  in  a  much  better  position  to  work  toward 
the  resumption  of  the  important  dialogue 
that  lies  ahead  between  the  industrialized 
nations,  the  oil-producing  nations,  and  the 
developing  nations. 

Opportunity  for  Constructive  Dialogue 

At  the  same  time  that  we  were  working 
with  attitudes  and  basic  policies,  we  recog- 
nized that  we  needed  to  deal  with  some  pro- 
cedural questions.  We  had  to  develop  a 
mechanism  whereby  this  kind  of  a  dialogue 
could  proceed  effectively.  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  this  problem  during  this  period, 
from  April  until  the  reconvening  of  the 
Prepcon,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
October  in  Paris.  During  this  period  I  visited 
with  President  Boumediene  in  Algeria,  with 
King  Khalid  and  Crown  Prince  Fahd  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  with  the  Shah  of  Iran;  I 
spent  some  time  in  Venezuela,  in  Brazil — 
these  are  important  countries  which  had 
participated  in  the  dialogue.  And  out  of  that 
came  a  general  plan  for  reconvening  this 
important  process  and  getting  it  back  on 
ti*ack. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  held  the  second 


preparatory  conference  in  Paris  in  October, 
as  I  mentioned,  and  it  was  highly  successful. 
In  fact,  the  difference  between  the  Paris 
climate  in  October  and  in  April  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  should  write  a  new 
song.  I  had  a  very  clever,  catchy  title — 
"October  in  Paris."  I'm  told  it  wouldn't  sell, 
so  haven't  gone  further  with  the  idea.  But 
the  idea  does  help  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  things  had  improved  between  April 
and  October. 

The  bilateral  talks  that  I  had  during  this 
period  were  largely  responsible  for  getting 
the  dialogue  back  on  the  track.  They  also 
built  a  new  kind  of  understanding  as  to  our 
objectives.  It  was  an  educational  process  on 
both  sides,  which  I  think  will  be  very  im- 
portant in  leading  us  to  the  next  step  in  the 
dialogue,  which  is  the  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Cooperation,  or  CIEC. 
This  meeting  will  take  place  in  December, 
or  possibly  shortly  thereafter  because  there 
have  been  some  procedural  questions  which 
may  delay  it.  It  will  result  in  an  expansion 
of  the  group  of  nations  to  27  from  the 
original  10.  These  nations  will  be  representa- 
tive not  only  in  geographical  terms  but  also 
in  terms  of  need,  interests,  and  objectives. 

These  27  nations  will  meet  at  ministerial 
level  to  give  political  will  to  a  dialogue 
which  will  then  be  carried  forward  over  the 
next  year  in  four  commissions:  one  on 
energy,  one  on  development,  one  on  raw 
materials,  and  another  on  those  financial 
matters  that  evolve  out  of  the  discussion  of 
energy,  raw  materials,  and  development. 
This  can  be  a  most  important  exercise,  and 
one  that  can  have  a  very  significant  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  events  in  the  future. 

It  is  an  experiment.  The  one-year  period 
is  to  give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  the  intent,  the  will, 
to  make  this  into  a  constructive  dialogue 
out  of  which  positive  progress  will  be  made. 
If  the  attitudes  are  not  positive,  the  dialogue 
will  end  up  as  a  failure  and  we  will  go  on  to 
something  else.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  the  participants  intend  to  make  this  an 
important  new  step  in  the  institutionalizing 
of  interdependence. 
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There  is  a  need  for  this  kind  of  an  insti- 
tution, of  limited  size,  made  up  of  countries 
that  are  involved  and  interested  and  dedi- 
cated to  finding  solutions  to  our  very  critical 
problems.  The  dialogue  is  a  process  which 
should  have  a  major  impact  on  our  relation- 
ships with  the  developing  world.  I  urge  that 
from  both  the  private  sector  and  the  govern- 
ment side,  we  seek  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  build  the  kind  of  relationship 
between  the  private  sector  and  government 
which  will  be  important  to  the  success  of 
this  effort. 

Climate  for  Transnational  Enterprises 

The  third  example  which  I'd  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  is  the  challenge  that  we're 
facing  as  to  the  shape  of  forward-looking 
policies  and  actions  regarding  transnational 
enterprises.  I  know  that  you've  spent  a  good 
part  of  your  morning  discussing  this  chal- 
lenge. It's  a  very  timely  subject,  and  I  wish 
that  I'd  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
views  that  were  expressed  in  your  meetings 
this  morning. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  transnational  enter- 
prise as  the  international  extension  of  a 
historical  economic  development  within 
single  countries,  particularly  within  the 
United  States.  The  development  of  national 
corporations  in  the  United  States  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century  reduced  the  distor- 
tions arising  from  separation  of  regional 
markets.  Early  in  the  20th  century,  firms 
moved  their  operations  from  the  higher 
wage  areas  like  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  to  the  lower  wage  South  and  Mid- 
west. Capital  was  available  at  lower  interest 
rates  in  financial  centers  such  as  New  York 
or  Boston  so  firms  borrowed  there,  but  used 
the  money  elsewhere.  Companies  increased 
their  efficiency  and  improved  markets  by 
bringing  capital  and  technology  to  labor  be- 
cause labor  was  a  less  mobile  factor  in  pro- 
duction. 

This  development  of  national  companies 
was  not  an  unalloyed  blessing.  Many  local 
and  regional  firms  found  that  they  could  not 
compete;  consequently,  some  died  and  others 
were  absorbed.  Many  local  banks  lost  con- 


trol of  the  economic  life  of  their  localities. 
Fears  grew  that  competition  was  dying  out; 
and  as  a  result,  we  developed  antitrust  laws 
to  allay  these  concerns. 

Thus  we  witnessed  in  this  country  the 
establishment  of  new  rules  of  the  game  for 
business  operation.  In  spite  of  its  deficiencies, 
this  did  create  an  environment  under  which 
private  enterprise  could  prosper  with  public 
support.  The  transnational  enterprise  is  now 
facing  similar  problems  on  a  global  scale.  As 
technological  leaders,  transnational  enter- 
prises are  now  introducing  coordinated  man- 
agement, production,  and  marketing  tech- 
niques throughout  the  world.  These  enter- 
prises are  important  as  global  architects, 
contributing  to  the  integration  of  the  world 
economy  by  reducing  the  distortions  erected 
by  both  man  and  nature,  just  as  national 
companies  integrated  the  U.S.  economy  in 
the  past. 

But  like  our  national  companies,  trans- 
national enterprises  have  brought  problems 
as  well  as  benefits.  And  as  in  the  national 
experience,  the  development  of  new  guide- 
lines is  inevitable  as  we  endeavor  to  optimize 
the  benefits  of  transnational  enterprises  in 
an  increasingly  interdependent  world. 

However,  transnational  enterprises  have  a 
greater  challenge  before  them  today  than 
did  the  national  company  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Whereas  our  domestic  businesses 
operated  in  an  environment  supported  by  a 
consensus  of  liberal  capitalist  values,  the 
transnational  enterprise  has  no  such  luxury. 
It  is  under  attack  at  home  and  abroad  by 
labor  unions,  consumer  groups,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  These  and  other  groups  are 
suspicious  of  big  business  and  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  transnational  operations 
on  their  own  welfare.  They  call  for  more 
controls,  tougher  treatment  of  foreign- 
source  income,  and  stricter  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws  internationally. 

Abroad,  many  countries,  self-conscious 
about  their  identities  and  claims  to  national 
sovereignty,  are  calling  for  similar  controls. 
Unlike  our  national  scene,  the  international 
arena  has  no  highly  developed  network  of 
enforceable  laws  and  institutions.  Each  gov- 
ernment asserts  its  sovereignty  and,  in  the 
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name  of  national  interest,  tries  to  obtain 
what  it  considers  to  be  appropriate  benefits 
for  itself  from  national  enterprises  operat- 
ing within  its  boundaries.  As  a  result,  there 
is  little  sense  of  order  in  dealing  with  the 
transnational  enterprise.  This  will  inhibit  its 
effectiveness  and  deprive  the  national  gov- 
ernments of  the  unique  contributions  they 
can  offer. 

The  challenge  our  leaders  face,  both  busi- 
ness and  government,  is  to  recognize  our 
interdependence  by  building  a  more  orderly 
environment  for  transnational  enterprises 
that  will  enhance  their  contribution  to 
global  growth. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  challenge 
falls  upon  our  corporate  leadership  as  repre- 
sented here  today.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
in  which  change  in  the  global  environment 
is  proceeding  at  an  accelerating  pace;  yet 
the  time  required  to  mobilize  corporate  and 
financial  resources  for  development  is  ever 
increasing.  The  demands  for  more  sophisti- 
cated technology,  the  growing  scale  of  effi- 
cient investment,  the  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated arrangements  required  for  financing, 
and  the  complex  government  negotiations 
at  home  or  abroad  all  greatly  increase  the 
time  required  to  launch  an  investment. 

The  pace  of  change  and  the  long  leadtime 
for  investment  combine  to  place  an  ever 
greater  premium  on  our  vision  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  on  our  courage.  There 
will  be  progressively  larger  benefits  for  those 
business  leaders  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  time  and  their  corporate  energy  and 
resources  to  systematic  and  farsighted  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

The  challenge  also  falls  squarely  on  our 
government  leadership.  We  are  in  an  age 
of  interdependence  in  which  government-to- 
government  contact  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic issues  is  expanding  daily.  It  is  a  time 
when  government  leaders  must  cooperate 
with  business  leaders  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  interdependence. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Rambouillet, 
where  we  participated  in  the  economic  sum- 
mit, which  to  me  was  important  in  that  it 
evidenced  the  perception  of  the  leaders  of 
the   six   largest   industrialized   countries   of 


the  world  of  the  interdependence  of  our 
economies.  There  was  a  declaration  which 
evidenced  the  political  will  and  determina- 
tion to  carry  forward  with  a  recognition  of 
the  global  nature  of  our  economies  and  the 
importance  of  working  together  in  solving 
our  common  problems.2 

Development  of  Standards  of  Conduct 

There  are  four  areas  which  I'd  like  to  cite 
in  our  international  business  relations  which 
I  believe  require  priority  attention. 

First,  the  time  has  clearly  come  when  we 
must  discuss  standards  of  conduct  for  busi- 
ness and  government.  The  U.S.  Government 
and  the  U.S.  business  sector  together  must 
seek  standards  of  behavior  for  global  busi- 
ness or  they  will  be  forced  on  us  by  the  inter- 
national community.  The  only  climate  condu- 
cive to  an  efficient  international  marketplace 
is  one  characterized  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  that  everyone  understands,  acknowl- 
edges, and  respects.  Companies  should  know 
what  is  expected  of  them,  and  governments, 
equally,  should  conform  to  internationally 
accepted  guidelines. 

The  Conference  Board  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  establishing  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  issue.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
I  arranged  for  the  Conference  Board  to 
study  this  problem  to  determine  why  codes 
of  conduct  had  failed  in  the  past.  And  this 
study  was  later  reported  and  made  public  in 
a  pamphlet  known  as  "The  Search  for  Com- 
mon Ground."  This  study  represents  one  of 
the  earliest  significant  involvements  of  the 
private  sector  as  an  active  participant  in 
the  development  of  guidelines  of  this  sort. 

As  we  in  the  U.S.  Government  seek  an- 
swers in  this  area,  we  will  be  guided  by  the 
four  principles  which  Secretary  Kissinger 
articulated  in  the  United  Nations  in  Sep- 
tember. First,  transnational  enterprises  are 
obliged  to  obey  local  laws  and  refrain  from 
unlawful  intervention  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  host  countries.  Second,  host  govern- 
ments must  treat  transnational  enterprises 


2  For  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Kambouillet,  issued 
on  Nov.  17,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1975,  p.  805. 
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equitably,  without  discrimination  among 
them,  and  in  accordance  with  international 
law.  Third,  both  governments  and  business 
must  respect  the  contractual  obligations 
that  they  freely  undertake.  Fourth,  princi- 
ples for  transnational  enterprises  should 
apply  equally  to  domestic  enterprises  where 
relevant.  These  are  basic  principles  which 
will  guide  us  in  our  search  for  answers  to 
these  problems. 

In  this  search  we  are  calling  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  cooperate  and  support  this 
effort.  The  State  Department  has  formed 
an  advisory  committee  which  will  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  transnational  enterprises. 
I'm  pleased  to  say  that  the  Conference 
Board  will  be  an  active  participant  in  that 
program,  as  will  other  executives  repre- 
sented by  member  companies  of  the  Con- 
ference Board. 

Multilateral   International   Investment 

A  second  aspect  of  international  business 
which  deserves  attention  is  the  growing 
negative  attitude  toward  multilateral  inter- 
national investment.  The  reasons  are  well 
known.  The  issue  of  national  sovereignty 
and  control  over  transnational  firms  may 
lead  to  growing  investment  disputes.  The 
traditional  bilateral  direct-equity  invest- 
ment mode  often  exposes  an  individual  firm 
to  an  unacceptable  degree  of  political  risk, 
especially  when  large  investments  are  re- 
quired. Historical  trends  toward  larger 
fixed-capital  needs  and  toward  greater  na- 
tional control  could  lead  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  flow  of  capital,  management,  and 
technology  for  global  development  is  seri- 
ously inhibited.  The  pattern  of  development 
could  become  badly  distorted  as  a  result. 
This  poses  a  great  challenge  to  leaders  of 
transnational  enterprises.  We  must  display 
vision  and  imagination  and  courage  in  de- 
veloping new  modes  of  operation  as  the 
world  changes  around  us. 

I  believe  that  we  will  witness  more  in- 
vestments through  joint  or  multiple  owner- 
ship with  increased  participation  of  inter- 
national financial  institutions.  The  World 
Bank  Group  has  a  special  role  to  play.  The 


participation  of  the  World  Bank,  or  invest- 
ment by  its  affiliate,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  is  often  critical  in  ob- 
taining finance  and  achieving  host  country 
acceptance  of  an  investment  proposal. 

We  believe  that  this  role  for  the  World 
Bank  Group  as  facilitators  of  investment 
projects  and  intermediators  between  private 
enterprise  and  government  should  grow.  To 
accomplish  this  task,  the  capital  base  of  the 
World  Bank  Group,  particularly  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  must  expand. 
We  have  proposed  a  fourfold  expansion  of 
the  capital  of  the  IFC,  from  $100  million  to 
$400  million.  We  are  strongly  urging  other 
nations  to  join  us  in  this  capital-expansion 
effort. 

In  some  situations,  national  governments 
are  reluctant  to  approve  investments  unless 
either  the  government  or  local  nationals  can 
participate  in  the  equity.  The  IFC  may  pur- 
chase equity  in  a  project  under  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  that  equity  to  host  governments 
or  nationals  gradually  over  a  period  of  time. 
Arrangements  such  as  this  can  facilitate  our 
international  investment  program.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  with  greater  multilateralization  of 
investments  the  role  of  the  transnational 
enterprise  as  a  purveyor  of  managed  tech- 
nology will  become  even  more  important.  By 
managed  technology,  I  refer  to  a  form  of 
investment  in  which  technology  and  man- 
agement is  packaged  for  international  trans- 
fer in  a  flexible  set  of  private  sector  ar- 
rangements, bilateral  or  multilateral. 

These  arrangements  would  ideally  permit 
technology  to  be  continuously  adapted  to 
host  country  needs  and  integrated  with  host 
country  material  and  human  resources.  The 
idea  that  technology  can  be  simply  picked 
off  the  shelf,  or  transferred  through  blue- 
prints or  discrete  sales  of  equipment  or 
know-how,  is  a  common  illusion  which  we 
must  overcome. 

Regulations  and  Disclosure  Requirements 

A  third  area  in  which  we  must  concen- 
trate is  the  harmonization  of  conflicting 
international  regulations.  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  the  transnational  enterprise  is  in 
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danger  of  being  squeezed  by  legal  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  among  nations.  The  natural 
desire  of  governments  to  reduce  foreign- 
source  income  and  maximize  national  tax- 
able income  threatens  to  place  an  ever- 
tighter  squeeze  on  the  transnational  enter- 
prise. The  U.S.  Government  is  concerned 
about  these  difficulties  which  transnational 
enterprises  encounter  while  trying  to  oper- 
ate with  different  rules  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  Department  of  State  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  actively  working  to  har- 
monize the  various  laws  on  antitrust,  re- 
strictive business  practices,  patents,  mer- 
gers, and  joint  ventures.  This  work  is  being 
pursued  through  international  forums  such 
as  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development]  and  various 
U.N.  committees  and  also  through  bilateral 
negotiations. 

Finally,  there  is  the  difficult  issue  of  dis- 
closure. It  is  a  natural  inclination  for  gov- 
ernments to  seek  maximum  public  disclosure 
of  facts  on  private  enterprise  operations, 
particularly  transnational  enterprises  under 
foreign  ownership.  However,  this  may  lead 
to  many  competing  demands  for  information 
that  are  costly  to  accumulate  and  that  oc- 
cupy top  management  unnecessarily,  both  in 
compliance  and  in  dealing  with  unreasonable 
requests.  A  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  area,  and  we  seek  your  assistance  in 
carrying  forward  on  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

These,  then,  are  four  critical  areas  in 
which  there  is  a  need  for  international  con- 
sensus and  greater  international  action.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  determined  to  act  and  to 
solicit  business  community  participation  in 
this  effort.  The  search  for  constructive  solu- 
tions to  serious  international  problems  is  not 
an  exercise  in  which  some  are  bound  to  gain 
while  others  lose. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  long  and  laborious 
set  of  negotiations  among  the  industrialized 
nations,  and  with  the  developing  world,  to 
construct  a  better  environment  for  inter- 
national investment  and  world  prosperity. 
All  participants  in  these  negotiations, 
whether  from  governments  or  the  private 
sector,  must  cooperate  to  gain  the  broader 


objectives.  This  is  the  essence  of  true 
statesmanship.  We  cannot  forget  this  truth 
in  our  common  search  for  a  more  stable 
world  order.  I  only  hope  that  I  can  con- 
tribute to  a  more  effective  partnership  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  because  this  cooperation  is  so 
important  in  our  pursuit  of  this  elusive  but 
critical  goal. 


President  Ford's  News  Conference 
of  November  26 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Ford  in  the  Old  Exec- 
utive Office  Building  on  November  26} 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  recent  reve- 
lations, are  you  fully  satisfied  that  you  are 
atvare  of  everything  that  the  CIA  does  since 
you  became  President,  and  do  you  accept 
full  responsibility? 

President  Ford:  Miss  Thomas  [Helen 
Thomas,  United  Press  International],  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  every- 
thing the  CIA  is  doing.  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  I  am  not  fully  informed,  I  will  welcome 
any  information  that  people  may  have  that 
I  don't  know  about.  But  I  have  specifically 
asked  for  all  information  that  I  think  I  need 
concerning  matters  of  the  CIA. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  steps  you  are  taking 
to  guarantee  that  the  American  people  will 
never  again  learn  that  a  Federal  agency 
plotted  on  the  life  of  a  foreign  leader  or  tried 
to  defame  a  domestic  leader  like  Martin 
Luther  King  [Jr.]  ? 

President  Ford:  I  have  issued  specific  in- 
structions to  the  U.S.  intelligence  agencies 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  any 
agency  in  this  government,  while  I  am  Pres- 
ident, participate  in  or  plan  for  any  assassi- 
nation of  a  foreign  leader.  Equally  emphatic 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Dec.  1,  1975, 
p.  1318. 
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instructions  have  gone  to  any  domestic 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and/or 
the  CIA,  or  intelligence  agencies,  that  they 
should  not  violate  the  law  involving  the 
right  of  privacy  of  any  individual  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  the  Soviets  offered 
any  kind  of  proposal  that  could  be  considered 
enough  of  a  breakthrough  in  the  SALT  talks 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  to  justify 
a  visit  to  Moscow  by  Dr.  Kissinger  after  the 
China  trip? 

President  Ford:  Well,  we  are  of  course  in 
communication  with  the  Soviet  officials  try- 
ing to  narrow  the  differences  between  our 
last  proposal  and  their  last  proposal.  I  can't 
say  this  evening  that  the  differences  have 
yet  been  sufficiently  narrowed  to  justify 
that  the  Secretary  go  to  Moscow,  but  I  think 
it  is  worthwhile  to  continue  the  process. 
And  if  we  decide  that  it  looks  reasonably 
optimistic,  the  prospects  are  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  go  to  Moscow. 

Q.  Then  if  he  goes  to  Moscoiv,  it  will 
signal  a  breakthrough,  is  that  correct,  Mr. 
President  ? 

President  Ford:  It  will  signify  there  has 
been  significant  progress. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  do  leave  for  China 
on  Saturday.  Do  you  foresee  making  any 
progress  on  any  substantive  matters  there 
and,  if  so,  in  ivhat  areas? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  that  it  is  always 
advantageous  for  the  heads  of  government 
of  two  nations,  our  nation  with  214  million 
people  and  the  Chinese  leaders  of  a  country 
with  800-plus  million  people,  to  sit  down  and 
talk  about  our  areas  of  agreement  and  to 
discuss  how  we  can  eliminate  any  areas  of 
disagreement. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  consult 
rather  than  confront.  And  I  can't  tell  you 
particularly  what  the  outcome  will  be  on  a 
substantive  basis — it  will  depend  on  how  the 
talks  go — but  I  think  it  is  very  worthwhile 
for  those  meetings  to  be  held. 


Q.  Would  you  say  it  is  worthwhile  from  a 
symbolic  standpoint  because  that  you  have 
set  a  meeting  and  must  follow  through  with 
it  or  can  it  amount  to  more  than  that? 

President  Ford:  I  think  it  is  definitely  a 
meeting  that  can  have  far  more  meaning 
than  symbolism.  I  think  that  the  meetings, 
the  talks,  can  and  will  be  constructive. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  increased 
speculation  that  there  may  be  another  Ford- 
Brezhnev  [Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union]  get- 
together  in  the  works  in  either  December  or 
January,  perhaps  when  and  if  Secretary 
Brezhnev  goes  to  Cuba.  Can  we  expect  a 
Ford-Brezhnev  get-together  in  the  next  two 
months? 

President  Ford:  As  I  said  earlier,  at  the 
present  time  on  the  SALT  Two  negotiations 
we  are  making  some  headway,  but  we  have 
not  come  close  enough  to  justify  Secretary 
Kissinger  going  to  Moscow  and  certainly  not 
to  justify  a  meeting  between  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  myself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  going  to  pursue 
as  much  as  we  can  and  maintain  our  own 
position  of  strength  because  I  think  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  put  a  cap  on  the 
strategic  arms  race.  But  I  can't  forecast  at 
this  time  if  and  when  any  such  meetings 
will  be  held. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  a  Ford-Brezhnev  meeting  to  perhaps 
break  the  SALT  deadlock  or  are  we  still  in- 
sisting on  an  agreement  in  SALT  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  any  Ford-Brezhnev  meeting? 

President  Ford:  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bre- 
zhnev and  I  should  not  meet  until  we  make 
additional  progress. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Secretary  Kissinger 
talked  to  you  recently  or  to  any  top  officials 
in  your  Administration  about  the  possibility 
of  resigning?  Has  he  complained  to  you  or 
others  in  the  White  House  that  he  felt  he 
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was  not  receiving  sufficient  support  from  the 
White  House,  particularly  on  the  House  con- 
tempt citation  move?  And,  if  he  has,  are  you 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  you — to  repeat 
your  earlier  promise,  or  your  earlier  state- 
ment, that  you  wanted  him  to  stay  on 
through  the  completion  of  this  term? 

President  Ford:  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
not  spoken  to  me  about  resigning.  I  continue 
to  give  him  full  and  complete  support  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  one  of  the  finest  Secre- 
taries of  State  this  country  has  ever  had.  I 
know  of  no  criticism  within  the  White  House 
staff  of  his  performance  of  duty  and  I 
strongly — and  I  want  to  emphasize  and  re- 
emphasize  that  I  think  he  has  done  a  superb 
job  under  most  difficult  circumstances.  I 
certainly  want  him  to  stay  as  long  as  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  will  stay. 

Q.  A  followup  question,  if  I  could,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  earlier  statement  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  As  you  know, 
there  is  a  gray  area  in  which  the  CIA  might 
take  an  action  which  could  eventually  lead  to 
danger  or  assassination  of  a  political  leader. 
Now,  in  your  first  news  conference  you  indi- 
cated that  you  supported  such  covert  activi- 
ties, particularly  in  the  case  of  Chile.  Do  you 
still  support  those  activities,  and  if  so,  ivhat 
kind  of  philosophy  should  the  constitutional 
democracy  of  America  take  into  the  situa- 
tion ? 

President  Ford:  I  repeat,  under  this  Ad- 
ministration, no  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  plan  or  participate  in  any  as- 
sassination plot  of  a  foreign  leader.  The 
United  States,  however,  in  many  cases  for 
its  own  protection,  its  own  national  security, 
must  undertake  foreign  covert  operations, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  details  of 
them. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  the  country  to  involve 
itself  in  situations  which  could  potentially  be 
dangerous  to  other  leaders? 

President  Ford:  The  people  in  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  know  what  my  instructions 


are.  If  they  violate  them,  proper  action  will 
be  taken. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  Angola  the  Soviets 
are  reported  to  be  heavily  involved.  Do  you 
find  this  to  be  consistent  with  your  under- 
standing of  detente? 

President  Ford:  I  agree  with  the  content 
of  the  speech  made  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
in  Detroit  last  night  where  he  said  that  the 
Soviet  actions  in  Angola  were  not  helpful  in 
the  continuation  of  detente.  I  agree  with 
that,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  will  be 
proper  note  taken  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  do  anything  about  it 
other  than  making  this  statement? 

President  Ford:  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
the  method  or  procedure.  I  said  that  I  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
helping  the  cause  of  detente  by  what  they 
are  doing.  And  I  hope  the  message  comes 
across. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  considerable 
pessimism  these  days  as  to  whether  peace 
progress  can  be  maintained  in  the  Golan 
Heights  in  the  Middle  East.  The  issues  seem 
to  be  primarily  those  of  land  and  participa- 
tion by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion in  negotiations.  On  the  issue  of  land,  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  United  States  has 
assured  Israel  that  it  need  make  only  cos- 
metic changes  in  its  present  lines  in  the 
Golan  Heights.  Is  that  the  fact? 

President  Ford:  That  is  pure  speculation, 
and  we  do  hope  that  the  process  of  negotia- 
tion will  continue  in  the  Middle  East.  And  I 
hope  and  trust  that  we  can  get  the  parties 
together  for  a  just  and  permanent  peace. 

Q.  On  the  issue  of  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  participation,  State  Depart- 
ment officials  suggested  that  the  Palestinian 
issue  was  the  core  of  the  problem  in  the 
Middle  East.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

President  Ford:  It  certainly  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  problem  because  the 
Palestinians  do  not  recognize  the  State  of 
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Israel,  and  under  those  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  the  Palestinians  and  the 
Israelis  together  to  negotiate.  So  unless 
there  is  some  change  in  their  attitude,  I 
think  you  can  see  a  very  serious  roadblock 
exists. 


Secretary's  News  Conference 
of  November  28 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  by  Secretary  Kissinger  at  the 
Old  Executive  Office  Building  on  November 
28. 

Press   release   587   dated   December   2 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  who  was  your  recom- 
mendation for  the  Supreme  Court? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Well,  I  wanted  to  say 
my  recommendation  was  that  it  should  be 
somebody  who  had  a  mind  uncluttered  by 
legal  knowledge — political  scientist  with  a 
foreign  perspective.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Have  you  volunteered? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  was  one  of  the 
obstacles  I  had.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  expectation  and 
not  your  hope  of  the  chances  for  an  extension 
of  the  United  Nations  toward  a  mandate  on 
the  Golan  Heights  issue? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  Security  Council 
is  meeting  today.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
has  formally  met  yet,  but  there  are  intensive 
consultations.  The  Secretary  General  has  re- 
ported about  his  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  untiring  efforts  and  to  his  effective 
role.  I  think  progress  is  being  made  and  the 
chances  are  much  better  than  they  looked 
earlier  this  week. 

There  are  still  one  or  two  problems  that 
have  to  be  ironed  out,  but  I  am  more  opti- 
mistic than  I  was  earlier  this  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Kissinger,  the  President  said  at  his 
press  conference  that  he  hoped  the  Soviet 


Union  would  get  the  message  from  this 
country  on  the  intervention  in  Angola,  a 
sentiment  that  you  indicated  you  shared 
when  you  were  in  Detroit.  Do  you  have  any 
sign  that  they  have  gotten  the  message? 
Have  you  had  any  response  from  them? 
Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  gotten  the 
message  about  Angola.  We  have  not  yet 
had  a  conclusive  reply.  We  have  had  a  pre- 
liminary exchange. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
if  you  feel  thoroughly  comfortable  now  with 
Mr.  Moynihan  [Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations']  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  always  felt 
thoroughly  comfortable  with  Mr.  Moynihan. 
I  don't  know  how  often  I  can  repeat  it.  Mr. 
Moynihan  has  been  a  good  friend  of  mine 
whom  I  recommended  for  every  diplomatic 
position  he  has  held  in  this  and  in  the  previ- 
ous Administration.  Give  or  take  an  adjec- 
tive, I  have  agreed  with  what  he  has  done 
and  said  in  New  York.  It  is  my  responsibil- 
ity, as  Secretary  of  State,  to  relate  what 
happens  in  New  York  to  other  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy,  so  I  inevitably  have  to 
think  of  the  broader  canvas. 

On  Ambassador  Moynihan's  role  in  New 
York,  I  was  comfortable  with  him  before,  I 
am  comfortable  with  him  now;  he  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine  before,  he  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine  now ;  he  had  my  full  support, 
and  he  continues  to  have  my  full  support. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings you  testified  the  United  States  played 
only  a  minor  part  in  the  1970  election  in 
Chile.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  Senate 
report  where  Director  Helms  testified  about 
the  September  15,  1970,  meeting  which  you 
attended  where  President  Nixon  ordered  the 
CIA  to  help  stage  a  military  coup  to  block 
Allende  from  taking  power.  Now,  do  you 
think  those  two  statements,  that  the  United 
States  played  a  minor  role  in  the  events 
listed  in  the  Senate  report,  can  be  reconciled? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  report,  when  all  the  mass  of 
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detail  is  stripped  away  from  it,  are  that  the 
President  asked  that  they  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  coup  and  that  this  was  turned 
off  on  October  15  and  that  the  group  which 
did  it  was  not  the  group  with  which  they 
looked  into  it.  Those  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments, and  this  is  in  the  report. 

If  you  strip  away  all  the  phrases  and  all 
this  massive  documentation,  those  are  the 
key  facts  and  those  are  absolutely  con- 
sistent with  what  was  said. 

Q.  May  I  folloiv  that  up?  The  CIA  ivas  not 
turned  off.  Why  weren't  you  supervising  the 
CIA  so  it  did  get  turned  off? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  stick  by  what  I 
have  said.  What  was  done  on  October  22  was 
not  what  was  done  by  the  CIA. 

Q.  What  about  all  the  CIA  activities  after 
October  15,  when  you  said  they  were  turned 
off? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  made  the  es- 
sential point  that  can  be  reconciled;  that  is 
in  the  report ;  and  beyond  that  I  do  not  want 
to  go  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  to  Angola  for  a 
moment.  Can  you  foresee  any  set  of  circum- 
stances under  which  the  United  States  might 
intervene  militarily  in  Angola? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  United  States 
has  no  plans  to  intervene  militarily  in  An- 
gola. 

Q.  That  is  either  by  direct  or  sending  mili- 
tary arms  there  by  MAP  [military  assistance 
program]  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  said  the  United 
States  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  is  going 
on,  but  the  United  States  will  not  intervene 
militarily  in  Angola. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that,  some  of  us  at 
the  President's  news  conference  the  other 
night  sensed  a  certain  hardening  of  the  U.S. 
position  toward  the  Soviet  Union  from  his 
reaction  to  the  question  on  Angola  and  also 
his  reaction  on  a  possible  Ford-Brezhnev 
meeting,  saying  there  will  be  no  meeting 
until  progress  is  made.  Is  the  United  States 
more  unhappy  now  with  the  Soviet   Union 
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because  of  the  Angola  situation,  and  has 
there  been  a  hardening  of  the  U.S.  attitude 
toward  Moscow? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  never  liked 
characterizing  foreign  policy  in  terms  of 
soft  or  hard.  The  United  States  objects  to 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  in  Angola. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the  policy 
of  relaxation  of  tensions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  essential  for  our  two  countries  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  no 
viable  alternative  that  anybody  has  put  up 
to  the  policy  of  relaxation  of  tensions  ex- 
cept rhetoric.  We  will  therefore  pursue  it. 

We  believe  that  the  limitation  of  strategic 
arms  is  essential.  We  are  prepared  to  modify 
our  position  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared 
to  modify  its  own,  and  we  will  make  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  bring  about  a  limitation  of 
strategic  arms. 

The  relationship  between  us  and  the  So- 
viet Union  must  clearly  be  based  on  reci- 
procity. It  cannot  be  done  by  one  country 
alone.  When  we  take  the  effort  seriously,  we 
will  resist  unilateral  efforts  and  unilateral 
measures  by  the  Soviets,  and  we  will  not 
make  the  unilateral  concessions  in  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks].  But  the 
basis  for  a  relaxation  of  tensions  exists,  and 
we  will  pursue  it  with  great  seriousness  of 
purpose. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivhat  is  your  view  on  the 
alleged  help  given  by  South  Africa  to  one  of 
the  factions  in  Angola?  Do  you  see  that  as 
seriously  as  you  do  the  Soviet's  alleged  inter- 
vention in  Angola? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  South  Africans  are  not  en- 
gaged officially;  that  is,  they  are  not  en- 
gaged with  their  own  military  forces.  But 
we  would  prefer  all  outside  forces,  all  out- 
side intervention,  to  cease. 

Q.  Is  each  side  seemingly  ready  to  change 
its  proposal  on  SALT,  and  are  you  going  to 
Moscow  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  are  discussing 
the  possibility  of  a  trip  to  Moscow ;  and,  if  I 
go,  you  can  assume  that  it  is  on  the  basis 
that  both  sides  will  modify  their  position.  It 
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does  not  mean  that  the  modified  position 
necessarily  will  lead  to  an  agreement,  but 
at  least  we  will  not  be  talking  on  either  side 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  proposals. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  one  more 
question  on  Chile?  Were  you  saying  that  the 
CIA  was  out  of  control  when  they  shipped 
three  submachineguns  by  diplomatic  pouch? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  said  the  es- 
sence of  this;  I  have  said  what  is  in  the  re- 
port. I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me 
to  get  into  any  further  questions,  and  I 
have  stated  the  essence  of  the  issue  in  rela- 
tion to  your  first  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivhat  are  the  chances  of 
your  going  to  Moscow  to  discuss  SALT  in 
the  near  future  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  possibility  exists. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


President  Ford  Announces  Measures 
Against  Discrimination 

Statement  by  President  Ford  l 

I  am  today  announcing  a  number  of  deci- 
sions that  provide  a  comprehensive  response 
to  any  discrimination  against  Americans  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  that  might  arise  from  foreign 
boycott  practices. 

The  U.S.  Government,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law,  is  committed  to  the  guar- 
antee of  the  fundamental  rights  of  every 
American.  My  Administration  will  preserve 
these  rights  and  work  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  forms  of  discrimination  against 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  directed  the  appropri- 
ate departments  and  agencies  to  recommend 
firm,  comprehensive,  and  balanced  actions  to 
protect  American  citizens  from  the  discrimi- 
natory impact  that  might  result  from  the 


boycott    practices    of    other    governments. 
There  was  wide  consultation. 

I  have  now  communicated  detailed  in- 
structions to  the  Cabinet  for  new  measures 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  assure  that  our 
antidiscriminatory  policies  will  be  effec- 
tively and  fully  implemented. 

These  actions  are  being  taken  with  due 
regard  for  our  foreign  policy  interests,  inter- 
national trade  and  commerce,  and  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  other  nations.  I  believe  that 
the  actions  my  Administration  has  taken 
today  achieve  the  essential  protection  of  the 
rights  of  our  people  and  at  the  same  time  do 
not  upset  the  equilibrium  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  our  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

I  made  the  basic  decision  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  my  Administration,  as  in 
the  Administration  of  George  Washington, 
will  give  "to  bigotry  no  sanction."  My  Ad- 
ministration will  not  countenance  the  trans- 
lation of  any  foreign  prejudice  into  domestic 
discrimination  against  American  citizens. 

I  have  today  signed  a  directive  to  the 
heads  of  all  departments  and  agencies.2  It 
states : 

1.  That  the  application  of  Executive  Order 
11478  and  relevant  statutes  forbid  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  in  making  selections  for  over- 
seas assignments,  to  take  into  account  any 
exclusionary  policies  of  a  host  country  based 
upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex, 
or  age.  Individuals  must  be  considered  and 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  factors. 
They  must  not  be  excluded  at  any  stage  of 
the  selection  process  because  their  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or  age 
does  not  conform  to  any  formal  or  informal 
requirements  set  by  a  foreign  nation.  No 
agency  may  specify,  in  its  job  description 
circulars,  that  the  host  country  has  an  ex- 
clusionary entrance  policy  or  that  a  visa  is 
required ; 


1  Issued  on  Nov.  20  (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 

2  For  text  of  the  directive,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Nov.  24,  1975,  p. 
1306. 
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2.  That  Federal  agencies  are  required  to 
inform  the  State  Department  of  visa  rejec- 
tions based  on  exclusionary  policies;  and 

3.  That  the  State  Department  will  take 
appropriate  action  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  attempt  to  gain  entry  for  the  af- 
fected individuals. 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  issue  an  amendment  to  his  Department's 
March  10,  1975,  Secretary's  memorandum 
on  the  obligation  of  Federal  contractors  and 
subcontractors  to  refrain  from  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  when  hiring  for  work 
to  be  performed  in  a  foreign  country  or 
within  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract with  a  foreign  government  or  company. 
This  amendment  will  require  Federal  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  that  have  job 
applicants  or  present  employees  applying  for 
overseas  assignments  to  inform  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  any  visa  rejections  based 
on  the  exclusionary  policies  of  a  host  coun- 
try. The  Department  of  State  will  attempt, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  to  gain  entry 
for  those  individuals. 

My  Administration  will  propose  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  a  business  enterprise  from 
using  economic  means  to  coerce  any  person 
or  entity  to  discriminate  against  any  U.S. 
person  or  entity  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.  This  would 
apply  to  any  attempts,  for  instance,  by  a  for- 
eign business  enterprise,  whether  govern- 
mentally  or  privately  owned,  to  condition  its 
contracts  upon  the  exclusion  of  persons  of  a 
particular  religion  from  the  contractor's 
management  or  upon  the  contractor's  refusal 
to  deal  with  American  companies  owned  or 
managed  by  persons  of  a  particular  religion. 

I  am  exercising  my  discretionary  author- 
ity under  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue 
amended  regulations  to: 

1.  Prohibit  U.S.  exporters  and  related 
service  organizations  from  answering  or 
complying  in  any  way  with  boycott  requests 
that  would  cause  discrimination  against  U.S. 


citizens  or  firms  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin ;  and 

2.  Require  related  service  organizations 
that  become  involved  in  any  boycott  request 
to  report  such  involvement  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Related  service  organizations  are  defined 
to  include  banks,  insurers,  freight  for- 
warders, and  shipping  companies  that  be- 
come involved  in  any  way  in  a  boycott  re- 
quest related  to  an  export  transaction  from 
the  United  States. 

Responding  to  an  allegation  of  religious 
and  ethnic  discrimination  in  the  commercial 
banking  community,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  issued  a  strong  Banking  Bulletin 
to  its  member  national  banks  on  February 
24,  1975.  The  bulletin  was  prompted  by  an 
allegation  that  a  national  bank  might  have 
been  offered  large  deposits  and  loans  by  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  investor,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions for  which  was  that  no  member  of  the 
Jewish  faith  sit  on  the  bank's  board  of  di- 
rectors or  control  any  significant  amount  of 
the  bank's  outstanding  stock.  The  bulletin 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Comptroller  will  not 
tolerate  any  practices  or  policies  that  are 
based  upon  considerations  of  the  race  or 
religious  belief  of  any  customer,  stockholder, 
officer,  or  director  of  the  bank  and  that  any 
such  practices  or  policies  are  "incompatible 
with  the  public  service  function  of  a  bank- 
ing institution  in  this  country." 

I  am  informing  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  the  Comp- 
troller's Banking  Bulletin  reflects  the  policy 
of  my  Administration,  and  I  encourage  them 
to  issue  similar  policy  statements  to  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions, urging  those  institutions  to  recognize 
that  compliance  with  discriminatory  condi- 
tions directed  against  any  of  their  cus- 
tomers, stockholders,  employees,  officers,  or 
directors  is  incompatible  with  the  public 
service  function  of  American  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

I   will   support   legislation    to  amend   the 
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Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  which  pres- 
ently covers  sex  and  marital  status,  to  in- 
clude prohibition  against  any  creditor  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  against  any  credit 
applicant  in  any  aspect  of  a  credit  trans- 
action. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  investment  banking 
community  for  resisting  the  pressure  of 
certain  foreign  investment  bankers  to  force 
the  exclusion  from  financing  syndicates  of 
some  investment  banking  firms  on  a  dis- 
criminatory basis. 

I  commend  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.,  for  initiating  a 
program  to  monitor  practices  in  the  securi- 
ties industry  within  their  jurisdiction  to 
determine  whether  such  discriminatory  prac- 
tices have  occurred  or  will  occur.  I  urge  the 
SEC  and  NASD  to  take  whatever  action  they 
deem  necessary  to  insure  that  discrimina- 
tory exclusion  is  not  tolerated  and  that  non- 
discriminatory participation  is  maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  I  am  announcing 
with  respect  to  possible  discrimination 
against  Americans  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex,  I  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  address  the  question 
of  possible  antitrust  violations  involving 
certain  actions  of  U.S.  businesses  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  boycotts.  The  Department  of 
Justice  advises  me  that  the  refusal  of  an 
American  firm  to  deal  with  another  Ameri- 
can firm  in  order  to  comply  with  a  restric- 
tive trade  practice  by  a  foreign  country 
raises  serious  questions  under  the  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Department  is  engaged  in  a 
detailed  investigation  of  possible  viola- 
tions. 

The  community  of  nations  often  proclaims 
universal  principles  of  human  justice  and 
equality.  These  principles  embody  our  own 
highest  national  aspirations.  The  antidis- 
crimination measures  I  am  announcing  to- 
day are  consistent  with  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  friendly,  mutually  beneficial 
relations  with  all  nations,  a  goal  to  which  we 
remain  absolutely  dedicated. 


Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
To  Take  Effect  January  1,  1976 

Following  is  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  (STR)   on  November  2U. 

STR   press    release    211    dated    November   24 

Ambassador  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  an- 
nounced on  November  24  that  the  President 
has  signed  an  Executive  order  which  imple- 
ments the  grant  of  duty-free  entry,  up  to 
certain  dollar-value  and  import-percentage 
limits,  of  imports  from  eligible  developing 
countries.1  This  U.S.  generalized  system  of 
preferences  (GSP)  will  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976. 

The  product  list  includes  2,724  items, 
which  on  the  basis  of  1974  trade  data  ac- 
counted for  $2.6  billion  in  trade  from  eligible 
countries,  or  approximately  2.6  percent  of 
total  U.S.  imports.  Of  U.S.  dutiable  non- 
petroleum  imports  from  eligible  developing 
countries,  this  accounts  for  19  percent. 

In  making  this  announcement,  Ambassa- 
dor Dent  emphasized  that  GSP  is  one  ele- 
ment in  a  coordinated  and  concerted  effort 
by  the  world's  industrialized  trading  nations 
to  bring  developing  countries  more  fully  into 
the  international  trade  system.  Along  with 
other  major  developed  countries,  Ambassa- 
dor Dent  stressed,  U.S.  policy  is  to  encour- 
age developing  countries  to  diversify  their 
production  and  exports  in  order  to  earn 
their  own  way  more  competitively  in  world 
trade,  thus  decreasing  their  need  for  ex- 
ternal assistance  over  the  long  run  and  also 
contributing  to  expanded  market  opportu- 
nities for  all  nations,  including  the  United 
States.  Generalized  tariff  preferences,  he 
pointed  out,  are  one  way  of  implementing 
that  policy.  Other  ways  also  are  being 
sought  in  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
currently  in  progress  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 


1  For  text  of  Executive  Order  11888  signed  Nov.  24, 
see  38  Fed.  Reg.  55276. 
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Notwithstanding  its  relatively  small  im- 
pact on  the  total  U.S.  import  market,  the 
GSP  now  being  implemented  is  expected  to 
offer  broader  export  opportunities  to  bene- 
ficiary countries  to  the  extent  they  make 
use  of  it  as  an  incentive  to  diversify  their 
industrial  production.  Trade  opportunities 
in  the  article  classifications  eligible  for  GSP 
currently  total  $25  billion  a  year.  Prefer- 
ences will  give  developing  countries  a  margin 
over  developed  countries  in  competing  for 
this  $25  billion  worth  of  imports,  plus  any 
growth  in  these  import  categories,  up  to 
competitive-need  ceilings. 

The  President's  Executive  order  also 
makes  certain  revisions  in  the  list  of  de- 
veloping countries  and  dependent  territories 
designated  as  eligible  for  GSP  last  March.2 
Principal  changes  in  the  March  list  include 
the  addition  of  five  countries  and  three  de- 
pendent territories  and  the  removal  of  two 
countries.  The  revised  list  included  98  coun- 
tries and  39  territories. 

Six  of  the  additions  are  those  whose  eligi- 
bility for  GSP  has  been  under  consideration 
since  last  March,  under  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  which  authorized  GSP.  Now  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  are:  Cyprus,  Israel, 
Romania,  Somalia,  and  Turkey.  In  addition, 
Christmas  Island  and  the  Cocos  (Keeling) 
Islands  and  Hong  Kong  also  have  been  found 
eligible  dependent  territories. 

The  two  countries  which  were  eligible  last 
March  but  which  no  longer  qualify  are  the 
Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia)  and  Viet-Nam 
(South).  In  addition,  six  countries  which 
were  designated  as  dependent  territories  in 
March  had  their  status  modified  to  reflect 
their  attainment  of  independence.  These 
countries  are:  Angola,  Cape  Verde,  Mozam- 
bique, Papua  New  Guinea,  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe,  and  Surinam. 

In  determining  eligibility,  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  following  factors  to  be  taken 


2  For  a  Department  statement  issued  Mar.  24  and 
text  of  Executive  Order  11844  signed  that  day,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  21,  1975,  p.  506. 


into  account:  an  expression  by  a  country  of 
its  desire  to  be  designated  as  a  beneficiary 
developing  country;  its  level  of  economic 
development;  whether  or  not  other  major 
developed  countries  extend  to  it  similar 
generalized  tariff  preferential  treatment; 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  assured  the 
United  States  of  reasonable  access  to  its 
markets  and  basic  commodity  resources. 

In  addition,  the  law  precludes  GSP  for  any 
country  which: 

a.  Is  a  Communist  country,  unless  it  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  receives  most-favored-nation 
tariff  treatment,  and  is  not  dominated  or 
controlled  by  international  communism; 

b.  Is  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  or  any  other 
cartel  and  withholds  vital  commodity  sup- 
plies from  international  trade,  or  raises 
prices  to  an  unreasonable  level  which  causes 
serious  disruption  of  the  international  econ- 
omy; 

c.  Grants  preferential  treatment  to  exports 
of  a  developed  country  which  causes  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  U.S.  commerce, 
unless  it  has  given  satisfactory  assurances 
that  it  will  remove  such  preferences  or  their 
significant  adverse  effect; 

d.  Has  nationalized  or  effectively  national- 
ized U.S.  property  or  abrogated  a  contract 
without  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
compensation,  unless  it  is  engaged  in  good- 
faith  negotiations  or  has  submitted  to  bind- 
ing arbitration  such  actions; 

e.  Does  not  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  preventing  illegal  entry  of  nar- 
cotics into  the  United  States;  or 

/.  Fails  to  abide  by  arbitral  awards  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  three  exclusions  may  be  waived 
by  the  President,  but  only  in  the  national 
economic  interest.  All  designated  benefici- 
aries are  under  continuous  review  to  assure 
they  meet  statutory  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility. 

The    law    provides    for    competitive-need 
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limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  countries 
may  benefit  from  GSP.  If  imports  of  any 
eligible  article  from  any  one  beneficiary 
country  in  any  one  year  exceed  $25  million 
(modified  each  year  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product)  or  50  percent 
of  total  U.S.  imports  of  that  article,  duty- 
free treatment  is  automatically  withdrawn 
for  that  country  for  that  article  for  the 
following  year  and  until  such  time  as  those 
imports  fall  below  these  ceilings  and  their 
eligibility  is  reinstated. 

In  addition  to  regular  import-relief  pro- 
cedures, the  law  provides  for  special  safe- 
guards against  domestic  injury  authorizing 
the  President  to  suspend,  modify,  or  with- 
draw preferences  for  any  article  or  for  any 
country.  Regulations  to  govern  these  spe- 
cial safeguards  will  be  issued  shortly.  Also, 
articles  receiving  GSP  are  subject  to  coun- 
tervailing-duty  actions  if  they  cause  or 
threaten  domestic  injury  and  to  restraints 
authorized  against  dumping  or  other  illegal 
or  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  Congress  specifically  excluded  from 
GSP  imports  of  products  subject  to  out- 
standing escape  clause  proclamations  or  na- 
tional security  actions;  such  "import-sensi- 
tive" articles  as  watches,  textiles  subject  to 
international  trade  agreements,  and  certain 
footwear;  and  articles,  including  electronic 
products,  products  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
glass,  which  are  determined  to  be  import 
sensitive.  In  addition,  the  law  excludes  from 
GSP  other  articles  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  import  sensitive. 

An  initial  list  of  some  3,000  articles  was 
published  last  March,  along  with  the  list  of 
89  eligible  beneficiary  developing  countries 
and  43  territories,  and  a  list  of  24  countries 
and  territories  under  consideration  for  GSP. 
This  list  excluded  some  2,000  items  declared 
import  sensitive  in  the  statute.  After  the 
required  competitive-need  limitations  were 
applied,  the  trade  value  of  the  3,000  items 
came  to  $3.5  billion. 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
and  an  interagency  panel  chaired  by  STR 
held  extensive  public  hearings  throughout 
the  United  States  last  spring  and  summer 


to  determine  import  sensitivity  of  these 
articles. 

Further,  the  revised  list  of  eligible  coun- 
tries and  articles  was  reviewed  by  all  inter- 
ested U.S.  Government  agencies,  up  through 
the  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy  Committee 
chaired  by  Ambassador  Dent,  which  advised 
the  President  on  country  and  product  eligi- 
bility. As  a  result  of  these  procedures,  some 
300  additional  items  worth  about  $1  billion 
were  found  to  be  import  sensitive  and  thus 
ineligible  for  GSP. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  exclusions, 
items  the  President  determined  to  be  import 
sensitive  include  automobiles;  certain  items 
of  glass,  china,  and  earthenware;  honey  and 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables;  bicycles,  cer- 
tain sporting  goods,  firearms,  hardware, 
clocks,  and  electronic  products;  certain 
leather  and  wood  products;  and  some  chem- 
icals. 

The  United  States  is  the  23d  nation  to 
adopt  comparable  systems  of  generalized 
tariff  preferences  for  exports  of  developing 
countries.  Implementation  of  GSP  will  fulfill 
a  longstanding  commitment  of  the  United 
States,  made  by  the  past  several  Administra- 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  consider  certain  special  and  differ- 
ential treatment  of  developing  countries  in 
the  current  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
in  progress  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  How- 
ever, in  these  considerations,  in  contrast  to 
the  nonreciprocal  grant  of  GSP,  the  United 
States  will  be  seeking  trade  contributions 
from  developing  countries  consistent  with 
their  financial  development  and  trade  needs 
in  exchange  for  measures  to  encourage  their 
further  trade  expansion.  Priority  is  being 
requested  by  all  developing  countries  for  ex- 
panded export  opportunities  in  certain  tropi- 
cal products. 

These  measures  taken  to  expand  the  two- 
way  trade,  development,  and  economic 
growth  of  the  developing  countries  also  are 
expected  to  expand  job-creating  export  op- 
portunities for  the  United  States  as  well  as 
increase  assurance  of  access  to  sources  of 
vital  commodity  supplies. 
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Protocol  of  Amendment  to  Rio  Treaty 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

Message  From  President  Ford  ' 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  for  the  Senate's  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  the  Protocol  of 
Amendment  to  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Treaty) 
signed  at  San  Jose  July  26,  1975.  I  also  am 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 

The  signing  of  the  Protocol  of  San  Jose 
was  a  major  development  for  the  Inter- 
American  System  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
importance  of  our  own  relationship  with 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  The  Amend- 
ments, taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  alter  the 
Rio  Treaty's  fundamental  thrust;  rather, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  constructive 
changes  which  will  make  the  Treaty  more 
flexible  and  politically  viable  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  San  Jose  Conference  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  amendment  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
constituted  the  final  step  in  a  process  which 
began  in  April  1973  when  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  with  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  began  an  effort  aimed  at  moderniz- 
ing the  instruments  of  the  Inter-American 
System  so  as  to  make  them  more  responsive 
to  today's  needs.  The  Protocol  thus  repre- 
sents the  end  product  of  a  conceptual  and 
drafting  process  which  began  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

The  most  significant  changes  embodied  in 
the  Protocol  in  the  Rio  Treaty  are  (1)  a 
provision  for  lifting  sanctions  by  majority 
vote  rather  than  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired for  all  other  decisions  under  the 
Treaty;  (2)  specific  provision  for  non-bind- 
ing recommendations  and  for  conciliatory 
and  peace-making  steps  as  well  as  for  bind- 
ing measures;  (3)  a  narrowing  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  in  which  the  "attack  against 
one,  attack  against  all"  applies,  eliminating 


Greenland  and  some  high  seas  areas,  and 
limiting  its  applicability  to  attacks  against 
other  states  parties  (instead  of  all  "Ameri- 
can states")  ;  (4)  the  incorporation  of  a 
more  complete  definition  of  aggression  than 
appeared  in  the  original  treaty,  following 
the  lines  of  the  definition  approved  in  1974 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and  (5)  the  addition  of  an  article 
providing  that  "collective  economic  security" 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  a  special  treaty  (a 
provision  to  which  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  reservation  at  the  time  of  signa- 
ture).2 While  the  inclusion  of  an  article  on 
collective  economic  security  represents  an 
unfortunate  detraction  from  the  Protocol's 
balance  and  good  sense,  on  the  whole,  the 
amendments  improve  this  basic  instrument 
of  inter-American  security  and  peacekeep- 
ing. 

It  is  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States  that  many  other  proposed 
changes  were  not  embodied  in  the  Protocol. 
For  example,  a  proposal  supported  by  some 
that  would  have  limited  the  "attack  against 
one,  attack  against  all"  concept  to  attacks 
coming  from  within  the  hemisphere  was 
soundly  defeated.  Similarly,  efforts  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
to  deal  with  a  broad  range  of  acts  which 
could  endanger  the  peace  of  America  were 
unsuccessful.  The  result,  in  our  view,  was 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Rio  Treaty  rather  than  a  weakening  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  protection 
of  interests  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  its  position  on  the  concept  of  collec- 
tive economic  security  requires  a  formal  res- 
ervation  to   that  Article  when   the   United 


1  Transmitted  on  Nov.  29  (text  from  White  House 
press  release) ;  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  J,  94th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  text  of  the  protocol  and 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State. 

2  The  reservation  reads  as  follows: 

"The  United  States,  in  signing  this  Protocol  of 
Amendment  to  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  accepts  no  obligation  or  com- 
mitment to  negotiate,  sign  or  ratify  a  treaty  or 
convention  on  the  subject  of  collective  economic 
security." 
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States  deposits  its  instrument  of  ratification, 
along  the  lines  of  the  reservation  made  at 
the  time  of  signing. 

The  various  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  enclosed  re- 
port by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
summary  of  amendments. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
proposed  amendments.  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Amendment  to  the  Rio  Treaty  contained  in 
this  Protocol,  and  that  it  do  so  as  promptly 
as  possible  consistent  with  its  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  29,  1975. 


U.S.  and  Japan  Hold  Conference 
on  Natural  Resources 

Joint  Statement,  November  7 

Press    release    570   dated    November    14 

The  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  U.S.- Japan 
Conference  on  the  Development  and  Utiliza- 
tion of  Natural  Resources  (UJNR)  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  November  6-7,  1975. 
The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  [for  Ad- 
vanced and  Applied  Technology  Affairs]  Os- 
wald Ganley.  The  Japanese  Delegation  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Keishin  Matsumoto,  General 
Director,  Agency  of  Industrial  Science  and 
Technology,  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry. 

Remarks  and  welcoming  addresses  were 
given  by  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  [for  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs]  Myron  B. 
Kratzer  and  Minister  Seiya  Nishida  of  the 
Embassy  of  Japan. 

Since  its  inception  in  1964  the  UJNR  has 
offered  a  beneficial  forum  for  bilateral  co- 


operation between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  through  increased  communications 
and  cooperation  among  technical  specialists, 
and  the  exchange  of  information,  data,  re- 
search findings,  equipment  and  samples.  Al- 
most 300  scientists  and  technicians  have  par- 
ticipated in  joint  projects. 

At  the  Conference  held  in  Washington,  re- 
ports were  presented  by  representatives 
of  the  following  17  UJNR  panels  and  1 
committee: 

Desalting 

Forage  Germ  Plasm 

Forestry 

National  Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves 

Protein  Resources 

Toxic  Microorganisms 

Wind  and  Seismic  Effects 

Aquaculture 

Mycoplasmosis 

Marine    Resources    Engineering    and    Coordination 

Committee 
Marine  Mining 
Marine  Facilities 

Marine  Electronics  and  Communications 
Diving  Physiology  and  Technology 
Seabottom  Survey 
Marine  Geology 
Marine  Environmental  Observation  and  Forecasting. 

Among  the  achievements  which  were 
noted  during  the  Eighth  General  Conference 
are  the  following: 

1.  Forage  Seeds 

The  original  activities  of  the  Forage  Seeds 
Panel  have  been  brought  to  a  very  success- 
ful conclusion.  The  results  give  Japan  a 
source  of  forage  seeds,  since  due  to  climatic 
conditions  seed  production  is  difficult  in  that 
country.  For  the  United  States  this  opens 
an  important  market  for  certified  forage 
seeds. 

2.  Diving  Physiology  and  Technology  Panel 

The  Diving  Physiology  and  Technology 
Panel  will  continue  and  expand  the  coopera- 
tive program  with  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  JAMSTEC  [Japan  Marine  Science  and 
Technology  Center],  and  will  initiate  a  pro- 
gram on  mutually  agreed-upon  standard 
methodology  for  measuring  diver  perform- 
ance, diving  equipment  standards,  methods 
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of  standardized  data  collection,  and  an 
agreed-upon  protocol  for  obtaining  long  bone 
x-rays.  An  extensive  dry  chamber  dive  at 
the  JAMSTEC  facilities  on  Yokosuka  was 
most  successful. 

3.   Toxic  Microorganisms 

The  Panel  on  Toxic  Microorganisms  has 
continued  its  activity  in  the  encouragement 
of  research  and  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  two  groups  in  microorga- 
nisms responsible  for  foodborne  illness  in 
both  countries.  Immediate  results  of  these 
efforts  have  been  (1)  the  discovery  by  a 
joint  research  effort,  that  the  Japanese 
method  of  botulism  antitoxin  manufacture 
produces  a  product  superior  to  that  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States ;  (2)  the  publi- 
cation of  an  improved  nomenclature  for 
distinguishing  types  of  botulinal  toxins;  (3) 
the  dissemination  of  information,  gained  in 
Japan,  regarding  the  potentials  of  a  marine 
bacteria,  Vibrio  parahaemolyticus,  to  cause 
acute  foodborne  illness  in  the  U.S.,  and  the 
establishment  of  methods  for  avoiding  such 
outbreaks ;  (4)  the  encouragement  of  re- 
search on  the  isolation,  identification,  and 
characterization  of  mycotoxins;  (5)  the 
planning  for  an  international  symposium  on 
mycotoxins  to  be  held  in  October  1976  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area. 

At  the  concluding  session  of  the  confer- 
ence the  following  actions  were  taken: 

1.  Creation  of  a  new  panel  on  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety. 

2.  The  conference  agreed  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  UJNR  Energy  Panel  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  US-Japan 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Agree- 
ment and  also  that  the  UJNR  Energy  Panel 
be  dissolved. 

3.  The  UJNR  reserves  the  right  to  retain 
competence  in  energy-related  topics  of  in- 
terest to  UJNR  panels. 

The  date  of  the  9th  UJNR  Conference  will 
be  discussed  by  the  Japanese  and  United 
States  Coordinators  at  their  next  admin- 
istrative meeting. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

To  Promote  Improved  Relations  Between  the  United 
States,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  To  Assist  in  the  Solu- 
tion of  the  Refugee  Problem  on  Cyprus,  and  To 
Otherwise  Strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations,  together  with  opposing,  supplemental, 
dissenting,  additional  and  separate  views  on  S. 
846,  to  authorize  the  further  suspension  of  pro- 
hibitions against  military  assistance  to  Turkey, 
and  for  other  purposes.  H.  Rept.  94-365.  July  16, 
1975.  37  pp. 

Disapproving  Proposed  Sales  to  Jordan  of  Hawk 
Missile  and  Vulcan  Antiaircraft  Systems.  Report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations, 
together  with  minority  and  additional  views,  to 
accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  337.  H.  Rept.  94-392. 
July  24,  1975.  11  pp. 

The  Effectiveness  of  Turkish  Opium  Control.  Hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Future  Foreign 
Policy  Research  and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations.  Part  I;  July 
28,  1975;  99  pp.  Part  II;  September  11,  1975;  71  pp. 

Multinational  Corporations  in  Brazil  and  Mexico: 
Structural  Sources  of  Economic  and  Noneconomic 
Power.  Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Multina- 
tional Corporations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  Richard  S.  Newfarmer  and 
Willard  F.  Mueller,  University  of  Wisconsin,  with 
foreword  by  Senator  Frank  Church.  August  1975. 
212  pp. 

The  Third  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  Geneva 
Session,  March-May  1975.  Report  to  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Claiborne  Pell,  Thomas  Mclntyre, 
Clifford  Case,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  and  Ted 
Stevens,  with  additional  views  by  Senator  Mike 
Gravel.  August  1975.  156  pp. 

Analyses  of  Effects  of  Limited  Nuclear  Warfare. 
Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Organizations  and  Security  Agree- 
ments of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. September  1975.  156  pp. 

The  Multinationals:  The  View  From  Europe — Munich: 
1975.  Report  on  the  seventh  meeting  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  of  the  European  Parliament,  April 
1975.  September  1975.  130  pp. 

Expansion  of  Membership  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  Lending  to  the  Caribbean 
Development  Bank.  Communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  special  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies.  H.  Doc. 
94-237.  September  3,  1975.  195  pp. 

Sense  of  Congress  With  Respect  to  International 
Women's  Year.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res. 
309.  H.  Rept.  94-450.  September  3,  1975.  6  pp. 
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United  States  Reviews  Status  of  Implementation  of  Decisions 
of  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Commit- 
tee II  (Economic  and  Financial)  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representative 
Jacob  M.  Myerson  on  November  20. 

USUN   press    release   156   dated   November   20 

As  speakers  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
in  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly— and  during  the  discussions  in  this  com- 
mittee— the  seventh  special  session  marked 
what  we  all  hope  will  be  a  new  beginning, 
a  process  of  negotiation  in  the  cause  of 
international  economic  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment. 

For  my  own  government,  this  view  has 
been  underlined  here  by  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  by  Ambassador  Moynihan.  It  has  also 
been  reflected  in  a  report  to  the  Congress 
by  an  advisory  group  of  that  body  which 
participated  in  U.S.  preparations  for  the 
special  session  and  in  the  session  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  to  these 
matters  on  the  present  occasion  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  outcome  of  the  special 
session  illustrates  dramatically  the  fact  that 
our  governments  and  our  delegations  can 
find  important  areas  of  agreement  over  and 
beyond  differences  of  ideology  or  philosophy. 
Secondly,  we  thought  it  worthwhile,  with 
the  passage  of  two  months,  to  review  where 
we  stand  in  carrying  out  Resolution  3362, 
even  though  completing  the  process  will  in- 
evitably be  long  and  difficult.1  Thirdly,  we 
consider  these  matters  relevant  to  several 
items  that  are  still  before  this  committee. 

A    considerable    number   of    international 


1  For  text  of  the  resolution,  adopted  by  the  seventh 
special  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
Sept.  16,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1975,  p.  558. 


actions  have  already  been  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  the  earliest  implementation  of  es- 
sential elements  of  Resolution  3362.  For 
example : 

— The  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  is  actively  considering  the  various 
elements  of  the  U.S.  proposal  to  provide 
protection  against  severe  fluctuations  in  ex- 
port earnings. 

— Negotiations  are  moving  ahead  in  the 
quest  to  establish  an  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural   Development    (IF AD). 

— The  International  Wheat  Council  has 
begun  the  discussion  of  world  food  reserves. 

— Negotiations  on  the  fifth  replenishment 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA)  begin  in  Paris  this  month. 

— Discussions  on  commodities  are  con- 
tinuing in  the  UNCTAD  [U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development]  and  in  other 
forums,  and  negotiations  are  either  com- 
pleted or  underway  regarding  several  im- 
portant commodities.  The  tin  and  cocoa 
negotiations  are  completed,  and  coffee  nego- 
tiations are  in  process. 

— The  multilateral  trade  negotiations  in 
Geneva  are  considering  questions  relating 
to  special  treatment  for  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  areas  of  nontariff  barriers,  modi- 
fication of  tariff  rate  escalation  for  proc- 
essed goods,  and  special  tariff  rates  for 
tropical  products. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  numerous 
important  proposals  which  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  agreed  to  pursue  in 
the  consensus  resolution  of  September  16. 
Naturally,  implementation  of  these  and 
other  elements  of  this  multifaceted  resolu- 
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tion  must  proceed  on  many  fronts  concur- 
rently. 

We  are  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  sec- 
ond preparatory  session  in  Paris  last  month 
succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
Conference  on  International  Economic  Co- 
operation, which  will  begin  its  deliberations 
at  the  ministerial  level  in  December.  We 
hope  and  expect  that  the  commissions  on 
energy,  raw  materials,  development,  and  re- 
lated financial  questions  will  make  substan- 
tial progress  in  building  areas  of  consensus 
between  the  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries— and  will  give  impetus  to  negotiations 
on  individual  issues. 

We  also  look  forward  to  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  in  Nairobi  next  May.  It  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  continue  negotiations 
on  relevant  subjects  in  greater  detail. 

Proposals  for  Development  Financing 

One  of  the  more  significant  initiatives 
contained  in  Resolution  3362  concerns  the 
establishment  of  a  development  security 
facility  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  facility  will  provide  substantial  finan- 
cial support  to  developing  countries  in  years 
in  which  their  export  earnings  fall  short 
of  their  trend.  This  financing  should  allow 
recipient  nations  to  maintain  essential  ele- 
ments of  their  development  programs.  This 
would  be  accomplished  in  two  ways  under 
the  proposals:  First,  by  considerably  liberal- 
izing the  existing  IMF  compensatory  fi- 
nancing facility;  and  second,  by  utilizing 
funds  from  the  proposed  Trust  Fund  in  the 
IMF  to  finance  grants  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

I  understand  that  the  Executive  Directors 
of  the  IMF  have  these  and  other  proposals 
under  active  consideration.  The  aim  is  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  expanded  features 
of  the  facility  by  the  time  the  IMF  Interim 
Committee  meets  in  January. 

The  IMF  Executive  Board  is  working  in- 
tensively on  implementation  of  the  proposed 
Trust  Fund,  as  agreed  in  principle  by  the 
IMF-IBRD  Development  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember, to  be  financed  in  part  through  use 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  IMF  gold  sales.  The 


United  States  continues  to  believe  that  the 
Trust  Fund  represents  a  desirable  and  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  urgent  balance- 
of-payments  financing  needs  of  the  most 
seriously  affected  developing  countries. 

A  number  of  other  specific  actions  follow- 
ing the  seventh  special  session  are  going 
forward.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  IDA,  which  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  in  providing  concessional 
loans  to  the  poorest  developing  countries.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  World  Bank 
[International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (IBRD)]  hopes  the  IDA  nego- 
tiations will  be  completed  next  year.  We 
were  pleased  to  join  the  consensus  on  a 
resolution  of  this  committee  last  week  in- 
tended to  mobilize  support  for  the  replenish- 
ment of  this  major  development  body. 

There  are  now  two  specific  proposals  for 
liberalizing  the  IMF's  buffer  stock  facility. 
One  would  allow  drawings  to  be  separate 
from  a  country's  unconditional  access  to  its 
IMF  gold  tranche  and  the  other  would  sever 
the  existing  link  between  drawings  from  this 
facility  and  the  compensatory  financing 
facility.  These  proposals  are  now  under  ac- 
tive discussion  by  the  IMF  Executive  Di- 
rectors. 

The  World  Bank  is  soon  expected  to  pre- 
sent to  members  a  proposal  regarding  ex- 
pansion of  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. The  IFC  has  broad  experience  in 
supporting  private  enterprise  in  many  de- 
veloping countries.  The  proposed  enlarge- 
ment of  its  capital  base  should  greatly 
strengthen  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
that  institution's  contribution  to  develop- 
ment. Also,  there  is  a  proposal  before  the 
IFC  under  which  that  body  would  manage 
an  international  investment  trust  to  attract 
new  capital  for  investment  in  individual 
firms — public,  private,  and  mixed — in  de- 
veloping countries.  This  proposal  could  stim- 
ulate the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  essential  resources  in  developing  coun- 
tries. We  hope  that  it  will  move  forward 
rapidly. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  developing  countries  should  have 
better  access  to  private  foreign  capital  mar- 
kets. A  special  working  group  of  the  IMF- 
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IBRD  Development  Committee  is  now  study- 
ing the  capital  markets.  We  expect  that  this 
work  will  clarify  the  conditions  under  which 
international  capital  movements  actually 
take  place  and  will  lead  to  practical  sugges- 
tions for  improvement. 


Commodities  and  Other  Trade  Matters 

In  the  field  of  commodities,  we  believe 
that  proposals  to  improve  compensatory  fi- 
nancing for  export  earnings  and  improved 
conditions  for  investment  can  ameliorate  the 
problems  for  developing  countries  caused  by 
instability  of  supplies  and  gyrating  prices. 
For  most  significant  commodities,  discussion 
forums  already  exist,  although  ways  to  im- 
prove their  functioning  are  now  being  con- 
sidered. In  some  cases — copper,  possibly 
iron  ore  and  bauxite — we  need  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  forums  where  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  are  represented. 
Overall,  we  recognize  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  commodity  issues  to  all  coun- 
tries and  urge  participants  to  persevere  in 
finding  solutions  in  UNCTAD  and  elsewhere 
that  take  into  account  the  interests  of  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

In  other  trade  matters,  we  intend  to 
implement  the  American  system  of  general- 
ized preferences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  system  is  intended  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  developing  countries'  exports, 
particularly  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations  con- 
tinue to  offer  a  major  forum  for  seeking 
improvements  in  the  world  trading  system. 
We  believe  that  countries  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  economic  development  should  re- 
ceive special  treatment  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  also  continue  to  believe  that  the  quality 
of  participation  and  obligations  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  relation  to  the  world 
trading  system  should  reflect  their  evolving 
levels  of  development. 

With  regard  to  non tariff  barriers  in  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations,  the  question 
of  special  treatment  for  the  developing 
countries  is  under  active  discussion  in  the 
context  of  an  international  export  subsidy 
and  countervailing  duty  code. 


The  Tropical  Products  Group  in  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  recently  agreed  to 
continue  active  consultations  with  a  view 
toward  tabling  tariff  offers  by  March  1  of 
next  year.  We  need  to  maintain,  and  to 
quicken  if  possible,  the  pace  of  work  in  the 
negotiations  on  issues  of  interest  to  devel- 
oping countries.  This  is  necessary  in  our 
view  to  insure  that  they  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Tokyo  round  and  that  they  have 
full  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  world 
trading  system. 


Food  Security  and  Agricultural  Self-Help 

Mr.  Chairman,  Resolution  3362  also  gives 
recognition  to  the  importance  of  food  and 
agriculture  in  the  total  mosaic  of  economic 
development.  Not  only  are  adequate  food 
supplies  a  sine  qua  non  for  economic  and 
social  development,  but  the  growing  inter- 
national trade  in  foodstuffs  is  also  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  interdependence  of  nations. 

We  take  great  satisfaction  from  the  re- 
inforcement provided  by  the  special  session 
to  the  commitments  made  at  the  1974  World 
Food  Conference.  The  international  com- 
munity has  made  considerable  progress  in 
implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Rome  Conference.  We  trust  that  the  politi- 
cal will  evidenced  at  the  special  session  will 
lead  to  the  progressive  removal  of  remain- 
ing obstacles  so  that  a  solution  to  the  world's 
longer  range  food  problems  may  be  achieved. 
This  will  require  sustained  effort  by  all  na- 
tions, developing  as  well  as  developed. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  sev- 
enth special  session  in  the  field  of  food  and 
agriculture,  we  believe  the  following  de- 
serve priority  attention: 

— First,  the  solution  to  world  food  prob- 
lems lies  primarily  in  increasing  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries.  There 
is  also,  however,  a  need  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  food  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries, and  all  those  in  a  position  to  do  so 
should  increase  their  contributions. 

— Second,  as  a  transitional  measure,  all 
countries  should  accept  the  principle  of  a 
minimum  global  food  aid  target. 
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— Third,  to  provide  a  basic  system  of  world 
food  security,  agreement  on  an  internation- 
ally coordinated  system  of  national  food  re- 
serves should  be  achieved  promptly. 

There  are  other  positive  recommendations 
in  the  food  and  agriculture  sections  of  Reso- 
lution 3362,  including  those  bearing  on  the 
need  to  support  the  expansion  of  the  work 
of  existing  international  agricultural  re- 
search centers,  reduction  of  postharvest 
food  losses,  and  expansion  of  agricultural 
trade  opportunities  for  all  countries. 

In  pursuit  of  the  key  objectives  of  im- 
proving world  food  security,  the  United 
States  continues  to  accord  highest  priority 
to  agricultural  development  and  nutrition  in 
its  own  development  assistance  programs. 
During  the  present  fiscal  year  we  plan  to 
double  our  direct  aid  for  these  purposes. 

Resolution  XIII  of  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference calling  for  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment is  a  matter  of  major  current  inter- 
est. This  Fund  is  designed  to  mobilize 
substantial  additional  resources  for  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  poorest  developing 
countries. 

The  United  States  is  encouraged  by  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  thus  far  in 
negotiating  the  articles  of  agreement  for 
IFAD,  and  we  are  confident  that  this  nego- 
tiating process  will  be  completed  early  next 
year.  Our  Congress  has  recently  authorized 
a  contribution  of  up  to  $200  million  for 
IFAD,  and  we  trust  that  all  countries  in  a 
position  to  do  so  will  soon  make  concrete 
pledges  to  IFAD  so  that  the  target  figure 
of  at  least  $1  billion  can  be  reached.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  Second  Committee  will  soon 
be  considering  the  Secretary  General's  re- 
port on  the  meeting  of  interested  countries. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  food 
aid  as  a  short-term  measure  in  helping  to 
meet  the  interim  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries, our  own  food  aid  budget  provides  for 
the  shipment  of  almost  6  million  tons  of  food 
on  concessional  terms.  This  represents  60 
percent  of  the  global  target  of  10  million 
tons.  We  urge  that  others,  traditional  as 
well  as  prospective  new  donors,  do  their  part. 


In  fulfillment  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  World  Food  Conference  Resolution 
XVII  on  world  food  security,  the  United 
States  has  presented  before  a  working 
group  of  the  International  Wheat  Council  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national system  of  nationally  held  grain  re- 
serves. We  continue  to  hope  for  early  prog- 
ress on  this  matter  and  are  working  hard  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

The  question  of  a  food  reserve  deserves 
special  attention  in  our  opinion.  Concrete 
results  to  date  are  few.  Although  world 
grain  production  and  consumption  levels 
have  left  no  current  surplus,  it  is  important 
that  understandings  be  reached  to  assure 
accumulation  of  reserves  as  soon  as  this  be- 
comes possible.  It  is  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  work  on  a  reserves  system 
should  move  ahead  rapidly  that  we  have  put 
forward  a  specific  proposal.  We  hope  that 
others  will  join  in  an  effort  to  negotiate  a 
suitable  reserves  agreement  and  that  pro- 
cedural questions  will  not  divert  us  from  the 
substantive  goal. 

Having  highlighted  some  of  the  priority 
objectives  in  the  field  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture as  we  see  them,  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  also  recall  the  need  expressed  in 
Resolution  3362  for  further  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  developing  countries  themselves 
to  resolve  food  production  problems.  Ulti- 
mately, the  key  to  solution  of  the  world 
food  problems  lies  primarily  in  increasing 
food  production  in  the  developing  countries. 
In  this  context,  the  concept  of  self-help  is 
endorsed  by  both  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence and  by  the  seventh  special  session. 
While  external  assistance  can  complement 
such  efforts,  it  can  do  so  only  when  re- 
cipient nations  accord  high  priority  to  agri- 
cultural and  fisheries  development  in  their 
domestic  programs  and  when  they  adopt 
policies  which  give  adequate  incentives  to 
individual  producers. 

In  this  regard  we  believe  the  Consultative 
Group  on  Food  Production  and  Investment 
should  play  an  important  role  in  identifying 
those  countries  with  the  potential  for  most 
rapid  and  efficient  increases  in  food  produc- 
tion. This  will  help  assure  the  most  effective 
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use  of  external  assistance  in  the  food  and 
agriculture  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  my  delegation  did 
express  a  few  reservations  on  section  IV  of 
Resolution  3362,  it  also  made  various  spe- 
cific proposals  in  regard  to  industrialization, 
science,  and  technology.  We  have  cooperated 
in  these  fields  and  will  continue  to  cooperate 
because  of  the  high  priority  accorded  them 
by  the  Group  of  77  and  because  their  crucial 
importance  for  economic  development  is  self- 
evident.  We  continue  to  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  in  these  areas  to  proceed  in  a 
practical  manner  with  due  regard  for  the 
crucial  role  of  the  private  sector.  In  this 
spirit  we  stand  ready  to  play  its  part  in  the 
process  of  implementation. 

The  seventh  special  session  also  addressed 
the  question  of  restructuring  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem so  as  to  make  it  more  fully  capable  of 
dealing  with  problems  of  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  development  in  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  manner.  We  re- 
gard restructuring  as  highly  important,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  is  now  getting  underway. 

The  list  of  goals  we  have  agreed  to  ac- 
complish together  is  longer  and  more  ex- 
haustive than  the  one  I  have  just  touched 
on.  But  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  our 
agenda  is  both  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  realistic  to  occupy  our  full  attention  and 
energy  for  months,  if  not  years,  to  come. 

Imaginative  efforts  will  be  required  to 
translate  Resolution  3362  into  a  successful 
program  of  action.  But  there  must  be  no 
turning  back.  We  have  reached  that  point 
in  history  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  acknowledged  their  share  in  a  common 
destiny  and,  at  the  same  time,  specified  the 
means  for  its  realization. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  backslide  into  the 
rhetoric  of  yesterday's  disagreements.  This 
can  only  blur  the  unity  of  purpose  which  we 
so  painstakingly  and  exhaustively  achieved 
only  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  consensus  achieved  at  the  seventh  spe- 
cial session,  my  government  here  and  now 


reiterates  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  its 
commitment  to  our  common  goal:  the  build- 
ing of  an  efficient  and  equitable  global  struc- 
ture of  economic  cooperation.  We  ask  the 
other  nations  represented  here  to  join  with 
us  in  helping  to  assure  that  the  30th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  endorses  this  co- 
operative spirit.  The  Assembly  can  do  no 
less  if  we  are  to  make  progress  toward  our 
goal  in  the  difficult  negotiations  that  lie 
ahead. 


United  States  Supports  Admission 
of  Comoros  to  the  United  Nations 

Folloiving  is  a  statement  made  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  on  October  17  by  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

USUN    press   release   119   dated   October   17 

The  Security  Council  has  met  today  to 
consider  the  application  of  the  Comoro  Is- 
lands for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions.1 The  U.S.  Government  has  followed 
closely  the  evolution  of  self-determination 
in  the  Comoros.  In  that  connection,  we  recog- 
nize the  important  role  which  has  been 
played  in  that  process  by  France.  We  hope 
that  the  reasons  for  France's  inability  to 
sponsor  Comorean  membership  will  soon  be 
overcome  and  that  the  two  will  enjoy  good 
relations. 

The  United  States  was  pleased  to  vote  for 
the  admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Comoros,  beautiful  islands  whose  rich  vol- 
canic soil  is  so  productive  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  whose  location  at  a  crossroads  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  has  brought  the  islands 
cultural  diversity  and  richness.  We  extend 
the  Comoros  a  warm  welcome  and  all  good 
wishes  as  they  take  on  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 


1  The  Council  on  Oct.  17  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14-0 
(France  did  not  participate  in  the  vote)  a  resolution 
(S/RES/376  (1975))  recommending  to  the  General 
Assembly  "that  the  Comoros  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations." 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  con- 
vention on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591). 
Done  at  Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
December  12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Bahamas,  July  25,  1975; 
Lesotho,  September  11,  1975;  Nauru,  September 
3,  1975. 
Protocol  relating  to  amendment  of  article  50(a)    of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
1591).   Done   at  Montreal  June   21,   1961.   Entered 
into  force  July  17,  1962.  TIAS  5170. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Bahamas,  July  25,   1975; 
Lesotho,  September  11,  1975. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation   (TIAS   1591).  Done 
at  Rome  September  15,  1962. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Lesotho,    September    11, 
1975;   Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,   Sep- 
tember 4,  1975. 
Entered  into  force:  September  11,  1975. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation   (TIAS  1591).  Done 
at  New  York  March  12,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
January  16,  1973.  TIAS  7616. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Lesotho,    September    11, 
1975;  Nauru,  September  3,  1975;  Uruguay,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1975. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation   (TIAS   1591).  Done 
at  Vienna  July  7,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 19,  1974.  TIAS  8092. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Ecuador,    May    2,    1975; 
Lesotho,  September  11,  1975;  Uruguay,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1975. 
Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo  Septem- 
ber 14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  December  4,  1969. 
TIAS  6768. 

Accessions  deposited:  India,  July  22,  1975;  Moroc- 
co, October  21,  1975. 
Notification  of  succession :  Bahamas,  May  15,  1975. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruction. 
Done  at  Washington,  London,  and   Moscow   April 


10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975.  TIAS 
8062. 

Ratification    deposited:    Singapore,    December    2, 
1975. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  ATA  carnet  for  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  goods,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Brussels  December  6,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
July  30,  1963;  for  the  United  States  March  3,  1969. 
TIAS  6631. 
Accession  deposited:  Greece,  October  23,  1975. 

Energy 

Agreement  on  an  international  energy  program.  Done 
at  Paris  November  18,  1974.1 

Notification    of    consent    to    be    bound    deposited: 
Spain,  November  17,  1974. 

Fisheries 

International  convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
fisheries.   Done  at  Washington   February   8,   1949. 
Entered  into  force  July  3,  1950.  TIAS  2089. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Protocol    to    the    international    convention    for    the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089).  Done  at 
Washington    June    25,    1956.    Entered    into    force 
January  10,  1959.  TIAS  4170. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Declaration  of  understanding  regarding  the  inter- 
national convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
fisheries  (TIAS  2089).  Done  at  Washington  April 
24,  1961.  Entered  into  force  June  5,  1963.  TIAS 
5380. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relating 
to  harp  and  hood  seals.  Done  at  Washington  July 
15,  1963.  Entered  into  force  April  29,  1966.  TIAS 
6011. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relating 
to  entry  into  force  of  proposals  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  Done  at  Washington  November  29, 
1965.  Entered  into  force  December  19,  1969.  TIAS 
6840. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relating 
to  measures  of  control.  Done  at  Washington  No- 
vember 29,  1965.  Entered  into  force  December  19, 
1969.  TIAS  6841. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relating 
to  panel  membership  and  to  regulatory  measures. 
Done  at  Washington  October  1,  1969.  Entered  into 
force  December  15,  1971.  TIAS  7432. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 


Not  in  force. 
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Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  relating 
to  amendments  to  the  convention.  Done  at  Wash- 
ington October  6,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 4,  1974.  TIAS  7941. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Protocol    to    the    international    convention    for    the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  (TIAS  2089),  regard- 
ing   payments    under    the    annual    administrative 
budget.  Done  at  Washington  April  8,  1975.1 
Approval:  Cuba,  November  28,  1975. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22, 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086).  Adopted 
at  Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Uganda,  November  24,  1975. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial  and 
extrajudicial  documents  in  civil  or  commercial  mat- 
ters. Done  at  The  Hague  November  15,  1965.  En- 
tered into  force  February  10,  1969.  TIAS  6638. 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands  (with  declara- 
tions)   November  3,  1975. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done  at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.1 

Accessions  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1975;  Thailand,  November  21,  1975. 

Patents 

Patent    cooperation    treaty,    with    regulations.    Done 
at  Washington  June   19,   1970.1 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States   (with  decla- 
rations), November  26,  1975.2 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October  25,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1975.3 

Accession    deposited:    Mozambique,    November    4, 
1975. 

Terrorism — Protection  of  Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons, 
including  diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  New  York 
December  14,  1973.1 


Ratification   deposited:    Paraguay,    November    24, 
1975. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the  wheat 
trade  convention  (part  of  the  international  wheat 
agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144,  7988).  Done  at 
Washington  March  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Ratifications   deposited:   Iraq,    December   4,    1975, 

Portugal,  December  3,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Barbados,  November  28,  1975. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975. 
Protocol   modifying  and  further  extending  the  food 
aid   convention    (part    of   the    international   wheat 
agreement)     1971     (TIAS    7144,    7988).    Done    at 
Washington    March    25,    1975.   Entered    into   force 
June  19,  1975,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions, 
and  July  1,  1975,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Treaty  on  extradition.  Signed  at  Washington  May 
14,  1974. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975. 

Canada 

Treaty  on  extradition,  as  amended  by  exchange  of 
notes  of  June  28  and  July  9,  1974.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  3,  1971. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification:  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975. 

Switzerland 

Understanding  relating  to  the  operation  of  charter 
air  services,  with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Bern  November  20  and  24,  1975.  Entered 
into  force  November  24,  1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Extended  to  all  areas  for  which  the  United  States 
has  international  responsibility. 

3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
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press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses, 
and  news  conferences  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  is 
included  concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  on  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


A  Pacific  Doctrine  of  Peace  With  All  and  Hostility  Toward  None 


Address  by  President  Ford 1 


...  it  is  good  to  be  home  again  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  just  completed,  as 
many  of  you  know,  a  seven-day  trip  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  to  our  good  friends  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines,  and  now  I  am  obviously  happy 
to  be  home  in  our  50th  State,  Hawaii. 

This  morning  I  reflected  on  the  past  at 
the  shrine  of  Americans  who  died  on  Sun- 
day morning  34  years  ago.  I  came  away 
with  a  new  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  ideals 
that  emerged  from  Pearl  Harbor  in  World 
War  II,  dedication  to  America's  bipartisan 
policy  of  pursuing  peace  through  strength 
and  dedication  to  a  new  future  of  interde- 
pendence and  cooperation  with  all  peoples 
of  the  Pacific. 

I  subscribe  to  a  Pacific  doctrine  of  peace 
with  all  and  hostility  toward  none.  The  way 
I  would  like  to  remember  or  recollect  Pearl 
Harbor  is  by  preserving  the  power  of  the 
past  to  rebuild  the  future. 

Let  us  join  with  new  and  old  countries  of 
that  great  Pacific  area  in  creating  the  great- 
est civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  greatest 
of  our  oceans. 

My  visit  here  to  the  East-West  Center 
holds  another  kind  of  meaning.  Your  center 
is  a  catalyst  of  America's  positive  concern 
for  Asia,  its  people,  and  its  rich  diversity 
of  cultures.  You  advance  our  hope  that  Asia 
will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States. 


1  Made  at  the  East-West  Center  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  on  Dec.  7  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Dec.  15;  introduc- 
tory paragraphs  omitted). 


Last  year  we  were  pleased  to  receive  and 
to  welcome  nearly  54,000  Asian  students  to 
the  United  States  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  students  went  to 
Asian  countries.  I  applaud  your  contribution 
to  partnership  in  education.  Your  efforts 
represent  America's  vision  of  an  open  world 
of  understanding,  freedom,  and  peace. 

In  Hawaii,  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific, 
our  past  and  our  future  join. 

I  was  deeply  moved  when  I  visited  Japan 
last  year  and  when  I  recently  had  the  honor 
of  welcoming  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
of  Japan  to  America.  The  gracious  welcome 
that  I  received  and  the  warmth  of  the  wel- 
come the  American  people  bestowed  upon 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  testify  to  a 
growing  friendship  and  partnership  between 
our  two  great  countries.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  what  is  best  in  man — his  capacity  to 
grow  from  fear  to  trust  and  from  a  tragedy 
of  the  past  to  a  hopeful  future. 

It  is  a  superb  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  in  human  progress.  It  inspires  our 
new   efforts   in   Asia   to   improve   relations. 

America,  a  nation  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  has 
a  very  vital  stake  in  Asia  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  take  a  leading  part  in  lessening 
tensions,  preventing  hostilities,  and  preserv- 
ing peace.  World  stability  and  our  own  secu- 
rity depend  upon  our  Asian  commitments. 

In  1941,  34  years  ago  today,  we  were 
militarily  unprepared.  Our  trade  in  the  Pa- 
cific was  very  limited.  We  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  Philippines.  We  were  pre- 
occupied with  Western  Europe. 

Our  instincts  were  isolationist.  We  have 
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transcended  that  age.  We  are  now  the 
world's  strongest  nation.  Our  great  commer- 
cial involvement  in  Asia  is  expanding.  We 
led  the  way  in  conferring  independence 
upon  the  Philippines.  Now  we  are  working 
out  new  associations  and  arrangements  with 
the  trust  territories  of  the  Pacific. 

The  center  of  political  power  in  the  United 
States  has  shifted  westward.  Our  Pacific 
interests  and  concerns  have  increased.  We 
have  exchanged  the  freedom  of  action  of  an 
isolationist  state  for  the  responsibilities  of  a 
great  global  power. 

As  I  return  from  this  trip  to  three  major 
Asian  countries,  I  am  even  more  aware  of 
our  interests  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
security  concerns  of  great  world  powers 
intersect  in  Asia.  The  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Japan  are  all 
Pacific  powers. 

Western  Europe  has  historic  and  economic 
ties  with  Asia.  Equilibrium  in  the  Pacific  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  other  countries  in  the  Pacific. 

The  first  premise  of  a  new  Pacific  doctrine 
is  that  American  strength  is  basic  to  any 
stable  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific.  We 
must  reach  beyond  our  concern  for  secu- 
rity; but  without  security,  there  can  be 
neither  peace  nor  progress. 

The  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  and 
the  independence  of  our  Asian  friends  and 
allies  remains  a  paramount  objective  of 
American  policy.  We  recognize  that  force 
alone  is  insufficient  to  assure  security.  Popu- 
lar legitimacy  and  social  justice  are  vital 
prerequisites  of  resistance  against  subver- 
sion or  aggression.  Nevertheless,  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  to  those  whose  independ- 
ence depends  upon  our  continued  support  to 
preserve  a  flexible  and  balanced  position  of 
strength  throughout  the  Pacific. 

The  second  basic  premise  of  a  new  Pacific 
doctrine  is  that  partnership  with  Japan 
is  a  pillar  of  our  strategy.  There  is  no  rela- 
tionship to  which  I  have  devoted  more  at- 
tention, nor  is  there  any  greater  success 
story  in  the  history  of  American  efforts  to 
relate  to  distant  cultures  and  to  people. 

The  Japanese-American  relationship  can 
be  a  source  of  great,  great  pride  to  every 


American  and  to  every  Japanese.  Our  bi- 
lateral relations  have  never  been  better.  The 
recent  exchange  of  visits  symbolized  a  basic 
political  partnership.  We  have  begun  to  de- 
velop with  the  Japanese  and  other  advanced 
industrial  democracies  better  means  of  har- 
monizing our  economic  policy. 

We  are  joining  with  Japan,  our  European 
friends,  and  representatives  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  this  month  to  begin  shaping  a 
more  efficient  and  more  equitable  pattern  of 
North-South  economic  relations. 

The  third  premise  of  a  new  Pacific  doc- 
trine is  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  strength- 
ening of  our  new  ties  with  this  great  nation 
representing  nearly  one-quarter  of  mankind. 
This  is  another  recent  achievement  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  It  transcends  25  years  of 
hostility. 

I  visited  China  to  build  on  the  dialogue 
started  nearly  four  years  ago.  My  wide- 
ranging  exchanges  with  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China — with  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao- 
p'ing — enhanced  our  understanding  of  each 
other's  views  and  each  other's  policies. 

There  were,  as  expected,  differences  of 
perspective.  Our  societies,  our  philosophies, 
our  varying  positions  in  the  world,  give  us 
differing  perceptions  of  our  respective  na- 
tional interests. 

But  we  did  find  a  common  ground.  We  re- 
affirmed that  we  share  very  important  areas 
of  concern  and  agreement.  They  say,  and 
we  say,  that  the  countries  of  Asia  should  be 
free  to  develop  a  world  where  there  is  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  all  states;  where  people 
are  free  from  the  threat  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion; where  there  is  noninterference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  others;  and  where  the 
principles  of  equality,  mutual  benefit,  and 
coexistence  shape  the  development  of  peace- 
ful international  order. 

We  share  opposition  to  any  form  of  hegem- 
ony in  Asia  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

I  reaffirmed  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
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China  on  the  basis  of  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique. Both  sides  regarded  our  discus- 
sions as  significant,  useful,  and  constructive. 

Our  relationship  is  becoming  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  international  political  land- 
scape. It  benefits  not  only  our  two  peoples 
but  all  peoples  of  the  region  and  the  entire 
world. 

A  fourth  principle  of  our  Pacific  policy  is 
our  continuing  stake  in  stability  and  secu- 
rity in  Southeast  Asia. 

After  leaving  China,  I  visited  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines.  Indonesia  is  a  nation  of 
140  million  people,  the  fifth  largest  popula- 
tion in  the  world  today.  It  is  one  of  our  im- 
portant new  friends  and  a  major  country  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  one  of 
our  oldest  and  dearest  allies.  Our  friendship 
demonstrates  America's  longstanding  inter- 
est in  Asia. 

I  spent  three  days  in  Jakarta  and  Manila. 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  time  to  visit 
our  friends  in  Thailand,  Singapore,  and 
Malaysia.  We  share  important  political  and 
economic  concerns  with  these  five  nations 
who  make  up  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Americans  will  be 
hearing  much  more  about  the  ASEAN  or- 
ganization. All  of  its  members  are  friends 
of  the  United  States.  Their  total  population 
equals  our  own.  While  they  are  developing 
countries,  they  possess  many,  many  assets: 
vital  peoples,  abundant  natural  resources, 
and  well-managed  agricultures.  They  have 
skilled  leaders  and  the  determination  to  de- 
velop themselves  and  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  Each  of  these  countries  protects 
its  independence  by  relying  on  its  own  na- 
tional resilience  and  diplomacy.  We  must 
continue  to  assist  them. 

I  learned  during  my  visit  that  our  friends 
want  us  to  remain  actively  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  region.  We  intend  to  do  so. 

We  retain  close  and  valuable  ties  with  our 
old  friends  and  allies  in  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific, Australia  on  the  one  hand  and  New 
Zealand  on  the  other. 

A  fifth  tenet  of  our  new  Pacific  policy  is 
our  belief  that  peace  in  Asia  depends  upon 


a  resolution  of  outstanding  political  con- 
flicts. In  Korea  tension  persists.  We  have 
close  ties  with  the  Republic  of  Korea;  and 
we  remain  committed  to  peace  and  security 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  as  the  presence 
of  our  forces  there  attests. 

Responding  to  the  heightened  tension  last 
spring,  we  reaffirmed  our  support  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Today,  the  United  States 
is  ready  to  consider  constructive  ways  of 
easing  tensions  on  the  peninsula,  but  we  will 
continue  to  resist  any  moves  which  attempt 
to  exclude  the  Republic  of  Korea  from  dis- 
cussion of  its  own  future. 

In  Indochina,  the  healing  effects  of  time 
are  required.  Our  policies  toward  the  new 
regimes  of  the  peninsula  will  be  determined 
by  their  conduct  toward  us.  We  are  prepared 
to  reciprocate  gestures  of  good  will,  particu- 
larly the  return  of  remains  of  Americans 
killed  or  missing  in  action  or  information 
about  them.  If  they  exhibit  restraint  toward 
their  neighbors  and  constructive  approaches 
to  international  problems,  we  will  look  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past. 

The  sixth  point  of  our  new  policy  in  the 
Pacific  is  that  peace  in  Asia  requires  a  struc- 
ture of  economic  cooperation  reflecting  the 
aspirations  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  region. 
The  Asian-Pacific  economy  has  recently 
achieved  more  rapid  growth  than  any  other 
region  in  the  world.  Our  trade  with  East 
Asia  now  exceeds  our  transactions  with  the 
European  Community.  America's  jobs,  cur- 
rency, and  raw  materials  depend  upon  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  Pacific  Basin.  Our  trade 
with  the  region  is  now  increasing  by  more 
than  30  percent  annually,  reaching  some  $46 
billion  last  year.  Our  economies  are  increas- 
ingly interdependent  as  cooperation  grows 
between  developed  and  developing  nations. 

Our  relations  with  the  five  ASEAN  coun- 
tries are  marked  by  growing  maturity  and 
by  more  modest  and  more  realistic  expecta- 
tions on  both  sides.  We  no  longer  approach 
them  as  donor  to  dependent.  These  proud 
people  look  to  us  less  for  outright  aid  than 
for  new  trading  opportunities  and  more 
equitable  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of 
science  and  technology. 

There  is  one  common  theme  which  was 
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expressed  to  me  by  the  leaders  of  every 
Asian  country  that  I  visited.  They  all  advo- 
cate the  continuity  of  steady  and  responsible 
American  leadership.  They  seek  self-reliance 
in  their  own  future  and  in  their  own  rela- 
tions with  us. 

Our  military  assistance  to  allies  and 
friends  is  a  modest  responsibility,  but  its 
political  significance  far  surpasses  the  small 
cost  involved.  We  serve  our  highest  national 
interests  by  strengthening  their  self-reli- 
ance, their  relations  with  us,  their  solidarity 
with  each  other,  and  their  regional  security. 

I  emphasized  to  every  leader  I  met  that 
the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  nation.  I 
pledged,  as  President,  I  will  continue  Amer- 
ica's active  concern  for  Asia  and  our  pres- 
ence in  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 

Asia  is  entering  a  new  era.  We  can  con- 
tribute to  a  new  structure  of  stability 
founded  on  a  balance  among  the  major 
powers,  strong  ties  to  our  allies  in  the  re- 
gion, an  easing  of  tension  between  adver- 
saries, the  self-reliance  and  regional  soli- 
darity of  smaller  nations,  and  expanding 
economic  ties  and  cultural  exchanges. 


These  components  of  peace  are  already 
evident.  Our  foreign  policy  in  recent  years 
and  in  recent  days  encourages  their  growth. 

If  we  can  remain  steadfast,  historians  will 
look  back  and  view  the  1970's  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  peaceful  cooperation  and 
progress — a  time  of  growing  community  for 
all  the  nations  touched  by  this  great  ocean. 

Here  in  the  Pacific  crossroads  of  Hawaii, 
we  envision  hope  for  a  wider  community  of 
man.  We  see  the  promise  of  a  unique  repub- 
lic which  includes  all  the  world's  races.  No 
other  country  has  been  so  truly  a  free,  multi- 
racial society. 

Hawaii  is  a  splendid  example,  a  splendid 
showcase  of  America,  and  exemplifies  our 
destiny  as  a  Pacific  nation. 

America's  Pacific  heritage  emerged  from 
this  remarkable  state.  I  am  proud  to  visit 
Hawaii,  the  island  star  in  the  American 
firmament  which  radiates  the  universal 
magic  of  Aloha. 

Let  there  flow  from  Hawaii — and  from  all 
of  the  states  in  our  Union — to  all  peoples, 
East  and  West,  a  new  spirit  of  interchange 
to  build  human  brotherhood. 


■ 


President  Ford  Visits  the  Pacific  Basin 


President  Ford  visited  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  December  1-5,  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  December  5-6,  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  December  6-7.  Following 
are  remarks  and  toasts  by  President  Ford 
and  foreign  leaders  and  joint  communiques 
issued  at  Jakarta  and  Manila.1 


PRESIDENT  FORDS  DEPARTURE  REMARKS, 
ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  NOVEMBER  29 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  8 

Good  morning.  Three  times  in  our  gener- 
ation, wars  in  Asia  disturbed  the  peace  of 


the  world  and  drew  America  into  serious 
conflict.  On  this  Thanksgiving  weekend,  we 
give  thanks  that  America — and  Asia — are 
at  peace. 

Today  I  begin  a  mission  to  Asia  to  con- 
solidate that  peace  and  to  visit  our  two 
newest  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which 
are  most  mindful  of  the  importance  of  peace 
in  the  Pacific. 

I  am  traveling  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  strengthen  our  new  relationship 
with  that  great  nation  from  whom  we  were 


1  Additional  remarks  during  the  trip  are  printed 
in  the  Dec.  8  and  Dec.  15  issues  of  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents. 
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isolated,  in  mutual  suspicion,  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Stability  in  Asia  and 
international  security  benefit  from  this  new 
relationship  of  mutual  respect  that  we  are 
developing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  will 
stand  for  our  own  views,  as  we  always  have. 
But  we  will  seek,  in  the  American  tradition, 
to  foster  mutual  understanding. 

I  will  also  visit  two  important  friends  in 
Asia :  the  Philippines,  one  of  our  oldest  part- 
ners, an  ally  which  symbolizes  America's 
historic  link  and  commitment  to  Asia,  and 
Indonesia,  a  nation  of  120  million  people,  a 
good  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
country  of  tremendous  potential  and  impor- 
tance. 

As  I  did  last  year  on  my  visits  to  Japan 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  I  will  reaffirm 
America's  undiminished  interest  in  the  secu- 
rity and  the  well-being  of  Asia.  That  vast 
region  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to 
the  world. 

I  will  bring  to  the  people  of  Asia  the  good 
wishes  and  the  friendship  of  the  American 
people. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 


THE  VISIT  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF   CHINA 


BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  VICE  PREMIER  TENG, 
PEKING,  DECEMBER  1 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  15 

Toast  by  Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing  2 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  comrades  and  friends:  We  are 
very  glad  today  that  President  and  Mrs. 
Ford,  traveling  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  ocean,  have  arrived  in  China  for  an  offi- 
cial visit.  As  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Ford  visited 
China  before,  in  June  1972,  with  Mrs.  Ford; 


2  Vice    Premier    Teng    spoke    in    Chinese    on    both 
occasions. 


so  they  are  already  known  to  the  Chinese 
people. 

At  this  banquet,  which  I  am  entrusted  by 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  to  host,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  and 
the  other  American  guests  accompanying 
them  on  the  visit. 

The  Chinese  and  American  peoples  are 
both  great  peoples.  Our  two  peoples  have 
always  been  friendly  to  each  other.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  the 
cordial  greetings  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
the  great  American  people. 

More  than  three  years  ago,  President 
Nixon  visited  China,  and  the  Chinese  and 
American  sides  issued  the  famous  Shanghai 
communique.  This  is  a  unique  international 
document.  It  explicitly  sets  forth  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  policies  of 
China  and  the  United  States,  which  are  de- 
termined by  their  different  social  systems, 
and  at  the  same  time  points  out  that  in 
today's  world  our  two  countries  have  many 
points  in  common. 

An  outstanding  common  point  is  that 
neither  should  seek  hegemony  and  that  each 
is  opposed  to  efforts  by  any  other  country  or 
group  of  countries  to  establish  hegemony. 

The  communique  provides  the  basis  for 
the  development  of  Sino-U.S.  relations  and 
indicates  its  direction  and  goal.  Its  issuance 
accords  not  only  with  the  common  desire  of 
our  two  peoples  but  also  with  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  it  has  made 
a  deep  impact  internationally. 

Since  the  Shanghai  communique,  there 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  in  the 
contacts  and  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples  and  an  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

Since  he  took  office,  President  Ford  has 
stated  more  than  once  that  he  will  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  Shanghai  commu- 
nique and  work  to  promote  Sino-U.S.  rela- 
tions, a  statement  which  we  welcome.  To 
realize  the  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  conforms  to  the 
common  desire  of  the  Chinese  and  American 
peoples. 

We  believe  that,  so  long  as  the  principles 
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of  the  Shanghai  communique  are  earnestly- 
observed,  this  desire  will  eventually  be 
realized  through  the  joint  efforts  of  our  two 
sides. 

At  present,  a  more  important  question 
confronts  the  Chinese  and  American  peoples 
— that  of  the  international  situation.  Our 
basic  view  is:  There  is  great  disorder  under 
heaven,  and  the  situation  is  excellent.  The 
basic  contradictions  in  the  world  are  sharp- 
ening daily.  The  factors  for  both  revolution 
and  war  are  clearly  increasing. 

Countries  want  independence,  nations 
want  liberation,  and  the  people  want  revolu- 
tion. This  torrential  tide  of  our  time  is 
mounting.  In  particular,  the  Third  World 
has  emerged  and  grown  in  strength  and  has 
become  a  force  that  is  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  international  arena,  a  force  that 
must  not  be  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  for 
world  hegemony  is  intensifying,  and  strate- 
gically Europe  is  the  focus  of  this  conten- 
tion. Such  continued  contention  is  bound  to 
lead  to  a  new  world  war. 

This  is  independent  of  man's  will.  Today, 
it  is  the  country  which  most  zealously 
preaches  peace  that  is  the  most  dangerous 
source  of  war.  Rhetoric  about  detente  can- 
not cover  up  the  stark  reality  of  the  growing 
danger  of  war. 

The  wind  sweeping  through  the  tower 
heralds  a  rising  storm  in  the  mountains.  The 
wind  is  blowing  harder  and  harder,  and 
nothing  can  prevent  the  storm.  In  the  face 
of  this  international  situation,  the  crucial 
point  is  what  line  and  policy  to  pursue. 

We  consider  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  world  to  point  out  the 
source  and  danger  of  the  war,  dispel  illu- 
sions of  peace,  fully  arouse  the  people,  make 
all  preparations,  unite  with  all  the  forces 
that  can  be  united  with,  and  wage  a  tit-for- 
tat  struggle. 

Hegemonism  is  not  to  be  afraid  of.  It  is 
weak  by  nature.  It  bullies  the  soft  and  fears 
the  tough.  Its  expansion  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  bears  the  seed  of  defeat.  The  outcome 
of  a  war  is  decided  by  the  people,  not  by  one 
or  two  new  types  of  weapon. 

In  this  regard,  the  consistent  policy  of  the 


Chinese  Government  and  people  is  dig  tun- 
nels deep,  store  grain  everywhere,  and  never 
seek  hegemony.  We  base  ourselves  on  inde- 
pendence, self-reliance,  and  millet,  plus  rifles. 

The  people  are  the  makers  of  history. 
Mankind  always  advances  in  storm  and 
stress.  The  road  is  tortuous;  the  future  is 
bright.  We  are  full  of  optimism  and  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  mankind. 

President  Ford's  visit  to  China  is  a  major 
event  in  the  present  international  relations. 
It  is  beneficial  for  leaders  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  have  a  direct  exchange  of  views  on 
issues  of  mutual  interest.  We  wish  President 
Ford  a  successful  visit. 

In  conclusion,  I  propose  a  toast  to  the 
friendship  between  the  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can peoples,  to  the  health  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  to  the  health  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can guests,  and  to  the  health  of  all  comrades 
and  friends  present  here. 

Toast  by  President  Ford 

Mr.  Vice  Premier,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister, 
and  all  Chinese  friends  here  tonight:  On  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Ford,  our  daughter,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  family,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  let  me  express  appreciation 
for  your  very  friendly  reception.  It  is  sym- 
bolized by  this  gracious  banquet  that  you 
have  accorded  us  tonight. 

Although  this  is  the  second  visit  by  me  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  it  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  been  in  your  country  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  1972  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  number  of 
your  leaders,  including  Premier  Chou  En-lai. 
I  learned  something  of  their  views  and  saw 
the  impressive  work  of  the  people  of  China 
in  developing  their  country,  and  I  recall  your 
hospitality  with  great  pleasure. 

It  is  now  more  than  four  years  since  our 
two  countries  started  discussing  how  to 
build  a  more  constructive  relationship.  Real- 
ity and  common  necessities  brought  us  to- 
gether in  a  bold  and  farsighted  move. 

In  that  Shanghai  communique,  our  two 
governments  recognized  that  there  are  es- 
sential differences  between  China  and  the 
United   States  in   their  social   systems   and 
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foreign  policies;  but  more  importantly,  we 
also  agreed  that  the  normalization  of  rela- 
tions would  be  in  the  mutual  interests  of  our 
peoples  and  would  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  secure  international  order. 

We  therefore  established  certain  princi- 
ples to  guide  the  growth  of  our  relations 
and  our  approach  to  the  international  scene. 
The  moves  that  were  taken  in  1971  and  1972 
by  the  leaders  of  China  and  the  United 
States  were  of  historic  significance,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  my  commit- 
ment to  the  objectives  and  to  the  principles 
that  emerged  from  those  first  steps,  and 
specifically  to  the  normalization  of  our  rela- 
tions. 

Developments  since  1972  verify  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Shanghai  communique.  We  still 
differ  on  certain  issues,  but  we  have  pro- 
gressed toward  a  more  normal  relationship. 
Our  many  authoritative  discussions  have 
enabled  our  two  nations  to  explore  areas  of 
mutual  interest  and  to  understand  each 
other's  views  on  the  issues  on  which  we 
disagree. 

The  two  Liaison  Offices  which  we  estab- 
lished in  our  respective  capitals  facilitate 
our  contact  and  understanding.  The  develop- 
ment of  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges,  as 
well  as  trade,  strengthens  the  ties  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  American  people. 

In  the  international  field,  we  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  world  is  not  domi- 
nated by  military  force  or  pressure,  what  in 
our  joint  statements  we  have  called  hegem- 
ony. In  pursuing  our  objectives,  each  of  us 
will,  of  course,  determine  our  policy  and 
methods  according  to  our  differing  posi- 
tions in  the  world  and  our  perceptions  of 
our  respective  national  interests. 

In  the  past  four  years,  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  international  situation. 
The  world  confronts  us  all  with  dangers, 
but  it  also  offers  opportunities.  The  United 
States  will  strive  both  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gers and  to  explore  new  opportunities  for 
peace  without  illusion. 

The  current  situation  requires  strength, 
vigilance,  and  firmness.  But,  we  will  also 
continue  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  peace- 
ful world,  even  as  we  remain  determined  to 


resist  any  actions  that  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence and  well-being  of  others. 

I  look  forward  to  our  frank  and  beneficial 
discussions.  We  will  explore  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  seek  to  foster  understanding 
where  our  perspectives  differ. 

In  that  spirit,  we  remain  firmly  committed 
to  the  process  of  building  a  normal  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries  on  the  basis 
of  the  Shanghai  communique  and  to  enlarg- 
ing the  areas  of  cooperation  on  international 
issues  of  mutual  concern. 

So,  as  I  begin  my  visit,  I  would  like  to 
propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of  Chairman 
Mao,  to  the  health  of  Premier  Chou  En-lai, 
to  the  health  of  Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao- 
p'ing,  to  the  health  of  other  officials  and 
friends  here  tonight,  to  the  success  of  our 
discussions  here  this  week,  and  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  China  and 
the  United  States. 


BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD, 
PEKING,  DECEMBER  4 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  15 

Toast  by  President  Ford 

Mr.  Vice  Premier,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister, 
and  all  our  Chinese  friends  here  this  eve- 
ning: On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  all  the 
Americans  present,  I  extend  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  a  very,  very  warm  welcome. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  leave  China  with 
many  regrets.  It  has  been  a  significant  visit. 
The  wide-ranging  talks  that  I  have  held  with 
Chairman  Mao  and  with  Vice  Premier  Teng 
have  been  friendly,  candid,  substantial,  and 
constructive.  We  discussed  our  differences, 
which  are  natural  in  a  relationship  between 
two  countries  whose  ideologies,  societies, 
and  circumstances  diverge.  But  we  also  con- 
firmed that  we  have  important  points  in 
common. 

We  reviewed  our  bilateral  relationship. 
The  visit  confirmed  that  although  our  rela- 
tions are  not  yet  normalized  they  are  good. 
They  will  be  gradually  improved  because  we 
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both  believe  that  a  strengthening  of  our  ties 
benefits  our  two  peoples. 

I  am  confident  that  through  our  mutual 
efforts  we  can  continue  to  build  a  relation- 
ship which  advances  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

In  our  talks,  I  reaffirmed  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  complete  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  on  the  basis  of  the  Shang- 
hai communique. 

Our  bilateral  ties  are  very  important.  But 
both  of  us  attach  even  greater  significance 
to  the  international  aspects  of  our  relation- 
ship. It  was  certain  common  perceptions  and 
common  interests  which  brought  our  coun- 
tries together  four  years  ago. 

Among  these  is  our  agreement  not  to  seek 
hegemony  over  others  and  our  fundamental 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  others  to  impose 
hegemony  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This 
reflects  the  realism  which  is  a  hallmark  of 
our  relationship.  And  realism  is  a  firmer 
basis  than  sentiment  for  sound  and  durable 
ties. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  United  States  will  fol- 
low their  own  policies  and  tactics,  governed 
by  their  perceptions  of  their  own  national 
interests. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  dedicated  to 
an  international  order  of  peace,  justice,  and 
prosperity  for  all.  The  task  which  confronts 
us — which  confronts  all  peoples  of  the  world 
— is  not  easy.  It  requires  both  firmness  of 
principle  and  tactics  adapted  to  particular 
circumstances. 

It  requires  national  strength  and  the  will 
to  use  it,  as  well  as  prudence,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary conflict.  It  requires  acceptance  of 
peaceful  change  to  accommodate  human  as- 
pirations for  progress.  All  must  help  to  build 
a  durable  and  equitable  international  sys- 
tem, though  inevitably  contributions  will 
often  be  diverse. 

I  believe  that  our  discussions  this  week 
have  significantly  promoted  those  objectives 
we  share  concerning  both  bilateral  relations 
and  the  international  scene.  They  will  bene- 


fit our  two  peoples  as  well  as  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  and 
all  of  those  traveling  with  us,  for  the  very 
warm  hospitality  that  we  have  received.  Mr. 
Vice  Premier,  I  hope  that  you  will  convey 
my  personal  thanks  to  all  who  have  helped 
to  make  our  visit  so  pleasurable. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  Chairman  Mao,  to  the  health  of 
Premier  Chou  En-lai,  to  the  health  of  Vice 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing,  to  the  health  of 
all  Chinese  friends  here  tonight,  and  to  the 
friendship  between  the  American  and  the 
Chinese  people. 

Toast  by  Vice  Premier  Teng 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades 
and  friends:  President  Ford  will  conclude 
his  visit  to  China  tomorrow.  Here,  on  behalf 
of  my  Chinese  colleagues  present,  I  would 
like  to  thank  President  Ford  for  giving  this 
banquet  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

In  the  last  few  days,  our  two  sides  have 
held  several  beneficial  talks  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest.  What  is  particularly  im- 
portant, Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  had  an 
earnest  and  significant  conversation  with 
President  Ford  on  wide-ranging  issues  in  a 
friendly  atmosphere. 

China  and  the  United  States  have  differ- 
ent social  systems;  our  two  sides  have  dif- 
ferent ideologies;  and  naturally  there  are 
differences  of  principle  between  us.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  present  international  situ- 
ation, our  two  countries  face  problems  of 
mutual  concern  and  share  many  common 
points. 

The  direct  exchange  of  views  between  the 
leaders  of  our  two  countries  on  this  occasion 
helps  to  increase  mutual  understanding  and 
serves  to  promote  efforts  by  both  the 
Chinese  and  American  sides  toward  the 
direction  and  goal  defined  in  the  Shanghai 
communique. 

Both  sides  agree  that  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique is  a  document  of  historic  signifi- 
cance and  constitutes  the  basis  of  Sino-U.S. 
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relations.  As  facts  prove,  it  remains  full  of 
vitality  today. 

President  and  Mrs.  Ford  and  their  party 
have  also  visited  places  of  interest  in  Pe- 
king and  come  into  contact  with  people  of 
various  circles  in  our  capital.  Our  American 
guests  must  have  found  that  the  Chinese 
people  are  friendly  to  the  American  people. 

On  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Ford  from  China,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  convey  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  people  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  wish  President  and  Mrs.  Ford 
and  their  party  a  pleasant  journey. 

In  conclusion,  I  propose  a  toast  to  the 
friendship  between  the  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can peoples,  to  the  health  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Ford,  to  the  health  of  the  other  Amer- 
ican guests,  and  to  the  health  of  our  com- 
rades and  friends  present. 


THE  VISIT  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  INDONESIA 


TOAST  BY  PRESIDENT  FORD,  JAKARTA, 
DECEMBER  5  3 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  15 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Suharto,  distinguished 
hosts:  Our  two  great  nations  enjoy  a  grow- 
ing bond  of  friendship  while  reflecting  dif- 
ferences that  enrich  humanity.  We  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  world,  with  great  con- 
trasts in  history,  geography,  and  culture. 
But  Indonesia  and  the  United  States  also 
have  very,  very  much  in  common. 

We  share  a  dedication  to  peace  in  Asia 
and  in  the  world.  We  share  a  commitment 
to  economic  and  social  progress.  We  share 
the  realization  that  international  coopera- 
tion is  essential  for  international  stability 
and  prosperity. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  many  dra- 


3  Given  at  a  dinner,  in  response  to  a  toast  by 
General  Suharto,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia. 


matic  changes  in  the  world,  transforming 
the  international  and  political  and  economic 
affairs.  But  the  last  vestiges  of  colonial  em- 
pires have  disappeared.  The  cold  war  divi- 
sion of  the  world  has  broken  down.  We  now 
live  in  a  world  of  some  150  independent  na- 
tions. It  is  a  smaller  world  in  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  more  clearly  inter- 
dependent. 

In  this  complex  time  of  change,  America, 
as  always,  looks  to  its  relationships  with 
friends.  Indonesia  is  such  a  friend.  Indonesia 
exemplifies  strength  and  self-reliance,  as  well 
as  international  leadership  and  responsibility. 
We  respect  your  nonalignment  and  your  goal 
of  "national  resiliency."  We  admire  your 
contribution  to  regional  peace.  We  value  very 
deeply  your  friendship. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  proud  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  that  are  preserving  inde- 
pendence. This  is  being  done  by  meeting  the 
aspirations  of  the  people,  seeking  to  recon- 
cile differences,  and  building  regional  co- 
operation. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  as  you  mentioned, 
Mr.  President,  we  had  a  productive  series  of 
talks  at  Camp  David.  Tonight  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  in  your  country.  The  United 
States,  as  you  know,  regards  itself  as  a 
Pacific  nation.  No  area  of  the  world  is  more 
important  to  us  than  Asia. 

We  remain  firmly  committed  to  peace  and 
security  in  Southeast  Asia  and  throughout 
Asia.  We  see  our  own  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress linked  with  vast  populations,  the  dy- 
namic economies,  the  abundant  resources, 
and  the  rich  cultures  of  this  great  region  of 
the  world. 

I  have  come  here,  Mr.  President,  because 
of  America's  continuing  interest  in  your 
country's  security  and  well-being.  I  am  de- 
lighted our  two  nations  have  developed  a 
genuine  and  growing  friendship  based  upon 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation  on  many, 
many  international  issues. 

Our  relationship  involves  a  common  con- 
cern for  the  right  of  every  nation  to  pursue 
its  destiny  on  its  own  independent  and  sov- 
ereign course.  And  our  ties  go  beyond  secu- 
rity, embracing  the  challenges  of  economic 
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and  social  development,  the  energy  problem, 
and  a  whole  new  spectrum  of  interests  and 
issues  which  require  a  continuing  dialogue 
between  developed  and  developing  nations. 

The  spirit  of  partnership  and  friendship 
achieved  by  our  two  countries  is  example  to 
others.  The  importance  of  our  relationship 
increases  with  every  passing  year.  This  is 
our  view,  Mr.  President.  I  know  from  our 
previous  conversations  that  it  is  also  yours. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself  and  all 
of  our  delegation,  I  raise  my  glass  and  pro- 
pose a  toast:  to  you  and  your  gracious  wife, 
to  the  people  of  Indonesia,  to  our  friendship 
and  to  our  common  goals. 


Further  consultations  on  specific  issues  as  agreed 
by  the  two  Foreign  Ministers  will  be  held  between 
Ministers  and  other  senior  officials  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. The  process  will  be  inaugurated  with  a 
meeting  between  Foreign  Minister  Malik  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  in  Washington  in  spring  of  1976. 

The  two  Presidents  concluded  that  their  meeting 
and  their  decision  to  establish  an  expanded  dialogue 
at  the  ministerial  level  marked  an  important  further 
step  in  developing  increasingly  close  and  friendly 
ties  between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  Indo- 
nesia and  the  United  States. 

President  and  Mrs.  Ford  and  the  members  of  the 
American  party  expressed  their  deep  appreciation 
for  the  gracious  hospitality  shown  them  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Suharto  and  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  Indonesia. 

Jakarta,  December  6,  1975. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  ISSUED  AT  JAKARTA 
DECEMBER  6 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  15 

President  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Ford  of  the  United 
States  of  America  visited  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
from  December  5  to  December  6,  1975,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Suharto.  Accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Ford  were  Miss  Susan  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  The  visit  followed 
upon  the  informal  July  1975  visit  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Suharto  to  the  United  States  where  they  were 
entertained  at  Camp  David  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Ford. 

President  and  Mrs.  Ford  were  the  guests  of  honor 
at  a  State  dinner  given  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Suharto  on  December  5. 

President  Ford  and  President  Suharto  met  on  De- 
cember 6  for  a  cordial  and  frank  exchange  of  views 
on  international,  regional  and  bilateral  issues  of 
interest  to  the  two  governments.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  Foreign  Minister  Malik  and  Minister/Sec- 
retary of  State  Sudharmono  participated  in  the 
meeting. 

During  this  exchange  of  views  President  Ford 
expressed  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  substantial  aid  to  Indonesia  in  sup- 
port of  Indonesia's  development  efforts. 

Reflecting  the  many  areas  of  interest  shared  by 
the  two  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere, 
President  Ford  and  President  Suharto  agreed  to  an 
expanded  dialogue  between  the  two  governments 
through  periodic  consultations  at  the  ministerial 
level.  Such  consultations  will  be  held  as  required, 
alternating  between  Washington  and  Jakarta  at  the 
level  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  with  the 
host  presiding  over  meetings. 


THE  VISIT  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


BANQUET  GIVEN   BY   PRESIDENT  MARCOS, 
MANILA,   DECEMBER  6 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  15 

Toast  by  President  Ferdinand  Marcos 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, distinguished  guests,  Your  Excellen- 
cies, ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  for  the  Filipino  people  and  for 
ourselves,  the  First  Lady  and  your  humble 
servant,  to  have  as  guests  at  tonight's  din- 
ner the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  lady  and  his  daughter  and 
the  members  of  his  party. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  words  tonight  will 
record,  even  but  to  a  modest  degree,  the 
appreciation  that  we  feel  for  the  honor  that 
you  have  bestowed  upon  our  country  and 
people,  Mr.  President,  for  visiting  us  at  this 
momentous  period  of  Asia's  and  the  Philip- 
pines'  history. 

Our  relations  are  not  only  deep-rooted; 
they  have  been  constant.  We  have  had  our 
differences,  but  as  you  can  see  from  the 
demonstration  not  only  of  good  will  but  of 
affection,  almost  of  hysteria,  in  the  effort 
to   welcome  you   and   Mrs.   Ford   and   your 
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daughter  and  the  members  of  your  party, 
there  is  a  deep  reservoir  of  good  will  for 
America  in  the  Philippines. 

Our  relations,  the  relations  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States,  are  in- 
deed different  from  any  other  relations  be- 
tween two  countries.  When,  at  the  start  of 
your  historic  journey,  you  said  that  your 
visit  to  the  Philippines  symbolizes  the  links 
and  commitments  of  America  to  Asia,  we 
took  it  as  an  affirmation  that  such  a  com- 
mitment to  the  peace  of  the  world  has  not 
diminished,  arising  out  of  any  changes  in 
perceptions  brought  about  by  recent  events. 

The  United  States,  in  times  past,  has 
opened  and  adjusted  its  perspectives  on  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  but  the  American  response 
to  any  changed  situation  has  always  been 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  relations 
with  its  Pacific  and  Asian  allies. 

We  are  encouraged,  too,  by  the  fact  that 
the  political  leadership  of  America  has  often 
initiated  the  basic  policy  that  if  there  be 
any  changes  and  adjustments  so  by  any 
of  your  allies,  we  will  find  America  flexible. 

Not  only  the  occurrences  in  Viet-Nam,  but 
the  aspirations  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia, 
seem  to  have  brought  about  a  changed  situ- 
ation which  challenges  the  historic  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  region.  All  the  new  nations 
of  Asia,  ours  included,  now  seek  to  fulfill  a 
belated  appointment  with  modernization. 

All  these  nations  now  attempt  to  confront 
and  change  the  conditions  that  have  con- 
verted them  into  spawning  grounds  for  con- 
flict, dependent  upon  foreign  assistance  and 
susceptible  to  internal  strife  and,  worst  of 
all,  foreign  intervention. 

We  seek  a  new  basis  for  order,  for  har- 
mony, and  for  cooperation;  and  what  we 
seek  we  seem  to  see  symbolized  in  your 
leadership  and  in  your  effort  at  establishing 
a  climate  of  global  peace.  For  this  we  extend 
to  you  congratulations  on  behalf  of  our 
people  and  on  behalf  of  the  leadership  of 
Asia. 

The  visit  of  any  American  President  to 
Asia  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  Philip- 
pines, has  often  generated  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  relationship  great  expectations. 


We  in  the  Philippines,  Mr.  President,  see  in 
your  visit  a  similar  and  historic  relation  to 
those  of  your  predecessors  and  also  see  in  it 
the  response  of  America  to  these  new  chal- 
lenges of  the  new  situation  in  Asia. 

We  have  watched  with  admiration  your 
efforts  to  establish  this  climate  throughout 
the  world,  which  would  insure  safety  for 
each  and  every  one.  We  think  we  understand 
the  vision  which  has  prompted  you  to  go 
through  this  global  itinerary  that  has 
brought  you  to  many  continents. 

Your  visit  to  Asia  seems  to  be  in  this 
direction.  By  this  visit  you  have  raised  to  a 
new  stage  the  program — the  effort  to  build 
a  new  international  order — and  confirmed 
our  faith  that  Asia  retains  and  enjoys  up  to 
now  a  high  priority  in  the  American  pur- 
pose abroad. 

But,  beyond  the  broader  significance  of 
your  visit  to  the  American  links  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Asia  is  its  significance  to  us;  for  it 
is  of  great  moment  to  the  Philippines.  You 
come  at  a  time  when  we  seek  readjustment 
of  our  relations.  You  come  at  a  time  when 
we  must  convert  the  weaknesses  of  such 
relations  into  areas  of  strength. 

Again,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  candor 
and  the  generosity  of  spirit  and  of  the  mind 
with  which  you  deal  with  these  subjects. 

We  in  the  Philippines,  Mr.  President,  are 
engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  of  social  trans- 
portation, economic  development,  political 
modernization,  and  like  any  small  develop- 
ing country,  of  course  we  are  sensitive  to 
sovereignty,  independence,  dignity,  national 
identity. 

We  seek  to  broaden  our  contacts  with  the 
world  and  yet  we  do  not  intend  to  diminish 
the  ties  that  have  sustained  us  for  many 
generations,  including  the  ties  with  the 
United  States. 

We  seek  to  establish  a  self-reliant  nation, 
hopefully  strong  in  its  defense  and  pros- 
perous in  its  economy. 

When  we  welcomed  you  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  President,  I  said,  America's  destiny  is 
that,  while  she  alone  may  not  be  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world,  certainly 
there  is  no  serious  problem  of  the  world 
that  can  be  solved  without  America. 
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This  is  the  burden  of  the  American  people, 
and  this  is  the  weight  of  responsibility  upon 
your  shoulders.  We,  the  Filipino  people,  do 
not  intend  to  add  to  your  burdens.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  our  own 
weight  and  contribute,  no  matter  how  mod- 
estly, to  the  solution  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  world  and  America. 

As  it  is  that  while  we  pursue  our  pro- 
grams for  economic  development  and  for 
security,  we  do  not  seek  any  special  advan- 
tages, but  certainly  we  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  disadvantaged  by  the  special  positions 
of  other  trading  nations. 

If  by  virtue  of  any  arrangements  of 
treaties  there  should  be  deliveries  to  our 
country  of  foreign  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy, we  seek  arrangements  and  understand- 
ings wherein  we  shall  so  build  our  capability 
that  in  the  future  this  will  render  obsolete 
and  unnecessary  farther  and  future  deliv- 
eries of  military  aid  to  our  people. 

If  there  is  any  valid  and  noble  contribu- 
tion that  the  United  States  can  make  to  the 
small  developing  countries  of  Asia,  perhaps 
it  is  the  development  of  the  indigenous 
capabilities  of  these  nations  in  order  that 
they  may  meet  any  threat  to  their  security 
with  honor  and  dignity. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  dream  to 
establish  a  country  that  is  self-reliant.  It  is 
our  hope  that  as  we  do  so,  we  can,  with 
this  same  self-reliance,  say  our  strongest 
and  most  dependable  ally  is  still  the  United 
States;  for  our  treaties  of  security  we  do 
not  interpret  to  mean,  nor  is  it  the  policy  of 
our  government,  to  call  upon  American  foot 
soldiery  to  come  to  defend  our  soil. 

It  shall  be  the  firm  result  of  our  govern- 
ment and  of  our  people  that  we  shall  defend 
our  own  soil  with  our  own  troops.  It  is  the 
firm  resolve  of  the  political  leadership  of 
this  country  and  of  our  people  that  we  shall 
so  strengthen  ourselves  by  the  exercise  of 
political  will  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet 
any  internal  or  external  threat.  In  this 
manner  do  we  see,  can  we  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  world  and 
lessen  the  burdens  of  our  ally  and  partner, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

If  we  believe  in  the  commitments  of  the 


United  States,  it  is  not  because  America 
has  not  suffered  any  setbacks,  for  it  has. 
But  it  is  because  whatever  be  those  setbacks 
the  new  leaders  have  always  sought  to  en- 
rich and  renew  such  commitments. 

We  see  in  your  leadership,  Mr.  President, 
the  constancy  of  such  commitments,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  American  imagination  to  meet 
the  complex  problems  that  threaten  the 
lives  of  nations  and  the  survival  of  humanity 
itself. 

We  have  listened  to  you.  We  have  watched 
you.  And  you  have  proved  this  with  your 
words  and  with  your  actions  and  shown  the 
quality  of  the  energy  that  you  have  im- 
parted to  this  great  endeavor. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  affection  that 
we  say,  Mr.  President,  we,  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple, pray  for  your  success. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  now  request 
you  to  join  me,  to  rise  and  join  me  in  a  toast 
to  the  continued  success  and  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  strengthening  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

Toast  by  President  Ford 

President  Marcos,  Mrs.  Marcos,  distin- 
guished guests,  honored  friends:  I  come  to 
the  Philippines  at  the  end  of  a  strenuous  but 
very  exciting  journey.  Two  nations  once  re- 
garded as  distant  but  with  the  modern 
means  of  transportation  are  now  our  neigh- 
bors in  a  new  and  interdependent  world. 

On  the  way  home,  I  have  stopped  here  to 
visit  America's  old  and  very  dearest  friend 
and  to  be  exposed  to  the  very  gracious  and 
the  world-renowned  Philippine  hospitality 
which  is  not  exceeded  in  any  place  in  the 
world. 

Throughout  this  trip,  we  have  been  most 
graciously  welcomed  and  warmly  received; 
but  the  experience  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, driving  from  the  airport  to  the  palace, 
was  an  exhilarating,  unbelievable  experience. 
To  see  the  many,  many  traditions,  the  songs, 
the  gowns,  the  actions  of  all  of  your  people 
was  a  great  experience.  It  showed  a  great 
diversity  in  your  society,  but  it  reminded  me 
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of  something  I  learned  in  Sunday  school  a 
good  many  years  ago. 

My  then  Sunday  school  teacher  told  me 
that  the  beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  was  its 
many  colors.  So  I  say  to  you  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  strength  of  your  nation  is  its 
diversity,  which  has  been  woven  into  a 
strength  that  will  forever  be  a  pillar  for 
your  great  country. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  this  trip  I  have 
observed  an  international  sense  of  commu- 
nity, a  shared  commitment  to  peace  and  a 
better  life  for  all  peoples.  I  found  a  common 
determination  to  have  the  leaders  of  the 
world,  the  leaders  of  the  nations,  to  chart 
their  own  courses,  to  shape  their  own  char- 
acter. And  I  saw  a  growing  awareness  that 
this  determination  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions to  be  independent  and  self-reliant  is  a 
constructive  force  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live  today. 

It  encourages  the  sense  of  respect  for  one- 
self and  for  others.  And  that  is  the  basis  of 
a  real  community  of  nations  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

Today  in  the  Philippines  I  find  something 
far  more.  Our  two  nations  have  a  most 
unique  history  of  shared  experiences  and 
similarity  of  outlook.  We  have  both  known 
the  pain  of  war. 

President  Marcos  and  myself  are  only  two 
out  of  many,  many  thousands  in  both  na- 
tions who  fought  together  in  earlier  years, 
one  in  the  forests  and  fields  of  Luzon  and 
the  other  on  the  waters  of  the  Philippine 
Sea. 

As  individuals  and  as  nations,  however, 
we  have  both  tasted  the  bitterness  of  defeat, 
the  satisfaction  of  joint  devotion  to  a  com- 
mon goal,  and  the  lesson  that  victory  once 
achieved  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  new 
challenge. 

We  have  already  observed  the  common 
determination  of  people  throughout  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  achieve  a  more 
satisfying  life.  That  determination  is  shared 
by  you  in  the  Philippines  and  by  us  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  learned  as  nations  to  recognize 
that  we  need  not  all  be  identical  to  survive. 
We  have  learned  that  we  need  to  only  treat 


one  another,  different  or  similar  as  we  may 
be,  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  mutual 
benefit  and  respect. 

This  spirit  which  our  nations  share  is  the 
essence  of  real  hospitality.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  special  elements  that  strengthens  our 
sense  of  common  interests  in  each  other's 
security  and  well-being.  In  that  spirit,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  offer  a  toast  to  you,  to 
Mrs.  Marcos,  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  the  mutual  respect  and  sense 
of  community  that  unite  us  as  two  great 
republics. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE  ISSUED  AT  MANILA, 
DECEMBER  7 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  December  15 

During  the  visit  of  President  and  Mrs.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  at  the  invitation  of  President  and  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos,  the  two  Presidents  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  renew  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween their  two  nations  and  to  review  the  status  of 
their  alliance  in  the  light  of  changing  circumstances 
in  the  Pacific  region. 

They  affirmed  that  sovereign  equality,  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  all  states  are 
fundamental  principles  which  both  countries  scrupu- 
lously respect. 

They  confirmed  the  mutual  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  each  nation  which  characterizes  their  friendship 
as  well  as  the  alliance  between  their  two  countries. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  measures  which 
they  agreed  were  desirable  to  enhance  their  rela- 
tions, and  to  adjust  them  to  current  conditions  and 
needs. 

In  the  field  of  economic  and  commercial  relations, 
they  agreed  that  it  was  timely  to  conclude  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  agreement  on  trade,  investment  and 
related  matters  as  a  means  to  enhance  economic  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries.  This  agreement 
would  modernize  the  terms  for  conducting  economic 
and  commercial  relations,  taking  account  of  the  end 
of  the  Laurel-Langley  agreement  and  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  requirements  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Philippine  economy.  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment stressed  its  urgent  desires  regarding  United 
States  tariff  treatment  for  such  significant  Philippine 
products  as  mahogany  and  coconut  oil. 

In  the  field  of  security  cooperation,  they  declared 
that  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  is  not  directed  against  any  country,  but 
is  intended  to  preserve  the  independence  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  two  peoples,  while  at  the 
same  time  contributing  to  peace  and  progress  to  all. 
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They  considered  that  the  treaty  of  August  30,  1951 
enhanced  the  defense  of  both  countries,  strengthened 
the  security  of  the  Pacific  region,  and  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  They  agreed  that 
the  military  bases  used  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines  remain  important  in  maintaining  an 
effective  United  States  presence  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific in  support  of  these  mutual  objectives. 

They  agreed  that  negotiations  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  use  of  Philippine  military  bases 
should  be  conducted  in  the  clear  recognition  of 
Philippine  sovereignty.  The  two  Presidents  agreed 
that  there  should  be  an  early  review  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  conclude  the  negotiations  through  the 
two  panels  already  organized  for  that  purpose. 

President  Marcos  explained  his  efforts  to  attain 
self-reliance  for  the  Philippines  and  his  policy  not 
to  allow  introduction  of  foreign  ground  troops  into 


the  Philippines  for  its  defense  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort. President  Ford  expressed  support  for  these 
realistic  policies  and  to  this  end  indicated  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  continue  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  Philippines  within  the  framework  of 
available  resources. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to 
continue  close  association  on  all  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  They  concluded  that  the  ties  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  remain  strong  and 
mutually  beneficial. 

President  Ford  thanked  President  Marcos  for  the 
magnificent  hospitality  extended  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Ford.  President  Marcos  accepted  President  Ford's 
invitation  to  make  a  return  visit  to  the  United  States 
at  a  mutually  convenient  time. 

Manila,  December  7,  1975. 


Secretary  Kissinger's  News  Conference  at  Peking  December  4 


Weekly    Compilation    of    Presidential    Documents    dated 
December    15 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Let  me  summarize 
what  has  gone  on,  and  let  me  draw  some  con- 
clusions. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  our  relation- 
ship. There  is  the  attitude  of  both  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  the  United  States  toward 
international  affairs.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
problem  of  the  normalization  of  relations, 
and  thirdly,  there  are  the  various  bilateral 
arrangements  that  exist  in  such  fields  as 
trade,  culture,  and  scientific  exchanges. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  all  of  the  toasts 
and  all  of  the  public  statements,  the  basic 
concern  of  both  sides — what  has  brought  us 
together  and  what  has  sustained  the  rela- 
tionship— is  the  perception  of  the  interna- 
tional environment,  and  the  greater  part  of 
our  conversations  here  concerned  the  inter- 
national situation. 

With  respect  to  normalization,  the  Shang- 
hai communique  committed  the  United 
States  to  complete  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion. This  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent here,  both  in  public  statements  and  to- 
ward the  leaders  of  China. 


With  respect  to  the  bilateral  relationships, 
we  have  agreed  to  pursue  them,  and  we  will 
be  improving  them,  and  they  will  be  im- 
proved steadily  in  the  channels  appropriate 
for  them;  that  is  to  say,  trade  in  the  trade 
channels  and  the  others  in  the  channels  that 
are  appropriate. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
that  relations  between  the  People's  Republic 
and  the  United  States  have  cooled.  This  is 
not  the  perception  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  am  confident  it  is  not  the  perception  of  the 
Chinese  leaders.  We  believe  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  are  good,  and  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  be  improved 
steadily  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

We  reviewed  the  global  situation  in  con- 
siderable detail,  both  in  the  talks  between 
the  President  and  the  Vice  Premier  as  well 
as  in  the  rather  searching  and  detailed  talks 
that  took  place  between  Chairman  Mao  and 
the  President. 

While  obviously  there  are  some  differences, 
there  are  also  many  common  approaches, 
and  the  talks  were  extremely  useful  in  en- 
abling the  leaders  of  both  sides  to  under- 
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stand  the  perceptions  of  the  other  and  to 
see  where  parallel  policies  can  be  pursued. 

With  respect  to  the  process  of  normaliza- 
tion, there  is  really  little  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  in  the  Shanghai  commu- 
nique and  to  the  fundamental  statements 
which  were  made  there,  except  to  confirm 
that  direction  again. 

As  for  trade  exchanges,  as  I  have  said, 
they  will  be  continued  and  developed  in  the 
forums  that  are  appropriate  for  them. 

We  are  very  satisfied  with  the  visit.  We 
think  the  talks  have  been  constructive.  The 
atmosphere  has  been  excellent.  I  was  some- 
times shaken  when  I  read  some  accounts  of 
the  "local  residents,"  but  I  was  reassured 
again  when  I  went  to  the  meetings.  So  the 
atmosphere  was  good  and  the  talks  were,  as 
I  said,  extremely  useful. 

I  think  with  this,  I  would  rather  get  to 
your  questions  and  see  what  more  I  can  say 
that  is  more  specific. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  thing.  During 
the  course  of  today  the  Vice  Premier,  in 
conversation  with  the  President  this  morn- 
ing, responded  to  some  requests  we  had 
made  to  the  People's  Republic  over  a  period 
of  months  with  respect  to  individuals  that 
have  been  missing  in  action  in  or  near  China 
over  the  last  decade,  and  we  received  some 
detailed  information  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  requests  that  have  been  made  and  also 
information  about  the  remains  of  two  miss- 
ing in  action.1 

Obviously  we  will  want  to  notify  the  next 
of  kin,  but  we  appreciate  very  much  this 
gesture  by  the  People's  Republic. 

Q.  Will  any  of  them  turn  up  alive,  Dr. 
Kissinger? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  We  are  talking 
about  two  bodies  and  information  about 
several  others.  The  bodies  will  be  returned. 

Q.  How  many  others? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  informa- 
tion concerned  eight  people  all  together. 

Q.  You  will  release  information  on  the  two 
dead  ? 


1  See  p.  933. 


Secretary  Kissinger:  Yes.  As  soon  as  the 
families  are  notified,  we  will  release  that  in- 
formation. 

Q.  How  soon  will  they  be  notified? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Within  the  next  48 
hours. 

Q.  What  ivas  the  total? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Seven — two  dead, 
five  missing. 

Q.  If  the  1972  visit  by  President  Nixon 
ivas  the  week  that  changed  the  world,  how 
would  you  characterize  this  one? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  In  1972  we  estab- 
lished a  new  relationship,  and  in  1975  the 
problem  was  to  fit  that  relationship  and  to 
elaborate  that  relationship  in  an  existing 
architecture.  It  therefore  obviously,  by  defi- 
nition, could  not  have  the  character  of  a  new 
departure ;  but  it  is  now  a  more  mature  rela- 
tionship in  which  one  now  does  not  discuss 
how  to  begin,  but  how  in  the  present  inter- 
national environment  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  can  pursue 
parallel  policies  where  their  interests  con- 
verge. 

Q.  Can  you,  Dr.  Kissinger,  give  us  any 
examples  to  itemize  this  very  last  remark 
you  have  made,  sir? 

Q.  May  we  have  the  question  again,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is, 
whether  I  could  give  examples  of  where  we 
have  parallel  policies. 

I  would  think  that  the  U.S.  perception 
and  the  Chinese  perception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  European  unity  and  European  co- 
operation and  European  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  would  be  one.  I  think  the 
perception  of  both  countries  about  their  re- 
lationship with  Japan  would  be  very  similar, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  there 
would  be,  as  I  said,  parallel  conceptions. 

I  just  wanted  to  give  some  examples. 

Q.  Would  you  reject  the  suggestion  that 
the  parallel  policies  seem  to  converge  pri- 
marily on  a  mutual  fear  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  doing? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  say  that  the 
parallel  policies  consist,  or  the  parallel  views 
consist,  of  the  perceptions  of  what  is  needed 
to  maintain  world  peace  and  equilibrium. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  of  the  time 
that  you  spent  negotiating  with  Chinese 
leaders  was  spent  on  the  subject  of  U.S.- 
Soviet  detente,  and  could  you  give  us  some 
information  about  what  the  Chinese  were 
requesting  of  the  United  States  and  how  the 
United  States  responded? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  do  not  interpret — 
first  of  all,  the  Chinese  did  not  request  any- 
thing of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
detente,  and  we  did  not  request  anything  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  Chinese, 
as  is  known  from  their  public  statement — 
actually  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  their  public 
statements — have  some  very  firm  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  threat  that  they  believe 
the  world  faces. 

We  are  not  as  convinced  of  the  inevitability 
of  war.  But  should  the  Chinese  interpreta- 
tion be  correct,  and  should  there  be  military 
expansion,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
would  see  the  problem  quite  similarly. 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  military 
expansion,  and  were  it  to  happen,  the 
United  States — as  our  whole  record  in  the 
postwar  period  makes  clear  for  30  years — 
would  resist  it.  We  believe  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  our  people,  to  our  allies,  to  seek 
to  improve  international  relations. 

But  we  have  always  made  clear  that  we 
will  not  do  so  at  the  cost  of  vital  interests 
or  that  we  will  not  buy  time  by  sacrificing 
other  countries.  So  I  think  we  can  let  the 
future  determine  whose  prediction  was  right. 

Not  much  time  was  spent  on  this.  The 
statements  of  both  sides  have  spoken  for 
themselves;  but  it  is  not  a  contentious  is- 
sue, and  it  is  not  one  in  which  either  side  is 
trying  to  convince  the  other  to  adopt  its 
preferred  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  specify  what 
other  subjects  the  Chinese  were  interested 
in,  besides  impressing  upon  us  the  unwisdom 
of  detente? 


Secretary  Kissinger:  I  would  have  to  say 
that  in  the  conversations  that  took  place — 
you  all  heard  the  toast  of  the  Vice  Premier 
the  first  night.  Beyond  that  statement,  there 
was  no  other  formal  statement  of  this  point 
of  view. 

There  were  obviously  discussions — there 
have  to  be  discussions  when  you  talk  about 
the  world  situation — about  the  Soviet  role 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  as  I  said,  on  Eu- 
rope, and  indeed  on  each  area  of  the  world, 
but  the  debate  about  detente  was  not  a  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  discussions. 

Q.  Did  the  Chinese  discuss  the  new  U.S. 
grain  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union? 


Secretary  Kissinger: 
passing. 


It  was  mentioned  in 


Q.  Were  they  critical  of  it? 
Q.  Question,  please? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  was 
whether  the  Chinese  were  critical  of  the 
grain  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  suppose  that  if  they  were  re- 
quested to  sell  grain,  they  might  make  a 
different  decision;  but  since  we  are  not  tell- 
ing the  Chinese  how  to  conduct  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  you  should  not 
believe  that  the  major  thrust  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  for  either  side  to  tell  the  other 
how  they  should  conduct  their  relations  with 
some  third  party. 

So  this  was  mentioned  in  passing  as  an 
illustration,  but  it  was  not  a  central  feature. 

Q.  How  much  time  was  spent  on  Angola? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  was  discussed. 

Q.  How  much  time,  sir? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  was  an  analy- 
sis of  the  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  that  be  an  area 
this  process  of  parallel  interest  could  be  in- 
cluded in? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  speak  for  the  Chinese 
side,  but  I  think  Angola  is  a  question  also 
of  concern  here. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  of  the  time 
ivas  spent  in  discussion  of  the  Taiwan  issue? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  There  was  a  review 
of  the  Taiwan  issue.  The  Chinese  side  ex- 
plained again  its  well-known  position  with 
respect  to  normalization.  We  made  clear 
that  we  remain  committed  to  the  principles 
of  the  Shanghai  communique  and  it  is  clear 
that  some  time  will  be  needed  to  bring  the 
process  of  normalization  to  a  final  conclusion 
but  also  that  the  process  will  be  continued 
to  a  final  conclusion. 

Q.  To  follow  that,  we  were  told  that  you 
expected  progress  toward  normalization,  and 
you  just  mentioned  this  specific  point.  Spe- 
cifically what  progress  was  made,  if  any, 
totvard  normalization  and  with  particular 
reference  to  Taiwan? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Of  course  until  nor- 
malization is  completed,  there  is  always 
some  progress  still  to  be  made.  As  I  have 
said,  I  expect  that  over  the  months  to  come 
our  relations  will  be  improved  in  a  number 
of  areas.  That  improvement,  by  definition, 
will  be  a  step  toward  normalization. 

The  United  States — if  you  read  the 
Shanghai  communique,  in  which  we  stated 
certain  expectations  about  our  actions  in  the 
area,  as  tensions  diminish,  with  respect  to 
our  troop  levels,  for  example,  we  will  con- 
tinue that  process.  So  I  believe  that  the 
process  of  normalization  can  be  said  to  con- 
tinue. 

Q.  To  ivhat  extent  does  the  diplomatic 
position  of  the  Chinese  coincide  with  their 
public  propaganda? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  On  what  subject? 

Q.  On  all  subjects. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is,  to 
what  extent  do  the  private  positions  coincide 
with  their  public  propaganda? 

Of  course  I  do  not  follow  the  public  propa- 
ganda as  much  as  those  of  you  who  are  here, 
and  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  private 
comments;  and  therefore  I  am  not  a  good 
witness  on  this  subject. 

Q.  Sir,  you  are  speaking  in  code  words  on 


the  subject  of  Taiwan.  What  does  normaliza- 
tion mean?  What  do  the  Chinese  expect  us 
to  do,  and  what  is  necessary  before  that 
issue  can  be  normalized? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Chinese 
have  made  clear  that  the  general  model  that 
they  want  is  something  similar  to  the  Japa- 
nese model.  I  think  we  have  also  made  clear 
that  it  will  take  time  for  this  process  to 
mature  and  for  certain  circumstances  to 
exist.  We  have  pointed  out  our  interests  in 
a  peaceful  solution,  in  an  ultimately  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  have  any  dis- 
cussion— 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  made  that  clear 
in  the  Shanghai  communique. 

q.  — about  possible  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
Chinese  in  development  of  their  offshore  oil? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Questions  like  that 
would  be  discussed  in  the  trade  channels. 

Q.  Did  Korea  come  up  at  all? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Korea  was  discussed; 
but  I  would  say  our  views  on  that  subject 
are  not  identical  but  they  are  understood 
and  we  hope  that  both  sides  will  exercise 
restraint  in  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Q.  Were  there  policies  before  these  meet- 
ings that  seemed  to  be  converging  that  are 
now  back  on  what  you  call  parallel  tracks  as 
a  result  of  these  talks,  and  if  there  were,  can 
you  be  specific  which  ones? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  believe  that  even 
prior  to  this  meeting  there  was  a  perhaps 
excessive  emphasis  on  certain  partial  public 
statements,  so  I  have  never  subscribed  to 
some  of  the  interpretations  that  were  made, 
even  prior  to  the  meeting,  but  I  would  say 
whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  prior 
to  the  meeting,  I  maintain  my  position. 

It  is  my  firm  impression  that  this  is 
shared  by  our  Chinese  hosts,  that  our  rela- 
tions are  good,  and  that  in  certain  areas  we 
will  be  pursuing  parallel  courses. 

Q.  Did  you  sense  any  concern  on  the  part 
of    the    Chinese    about    the    ability    of   the 
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American  executive  branch  to  carry  out  its 
foreign  policy  as  planned  by  you  and   the 
President  ? 
Q.  Question,  please? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is 
whether  I  noticed  any  concern  on  the  part 
of  our  Chinese  hosts  in  our  ability  to  carry 
out  our  policy,  or  our  declared  policy. 

I  think  you  all  will  agree  with  me  our 
Chinese  hosts  are  extremely  polite  and  they 
would  not  express  such  thoughts. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  so  little  seems  to 
have  happened  here,  could  you  explain  the 
xecretiveness  over  the  past  four  days? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  It  depends  on  your 
definition  of  "little." 

Q.  Even  if  a  good  deal  happened,  could 
you  explain  the  secretiveness  on  our  part 
over  the  past  four  days? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  We  had  agreed  with 
our  Chinese  hosts,  and  we  tend  to  follow  in 
these  matters  the  practices  of  our  hosts,  that 
the  briefing  should  take  place  only  at  the 
end  of  the  visit. 

And  this  was  appropriate  because  the  dis- 
cussions were  in  great  detail  and  on  a  rather 
broad  scope,  and  we  could  not  have  said 
more  at  the  end  of  every  day  than  I  am 
saying  tonight,  and  I  think  tonight  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  draw  the  results  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  there  any  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Chinese  for  positive 
actions  in  any  field,  on  trade  or  international 
policy? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  when  the 
leaders  of  two  countries  review  the  inter- 
national situation  and  approach  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  parallel  interests 
they  have,  that  this  is  bound  to  have  prac- 
tical results. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  issues  like 
trade,  as  I  pointed  out,  there  was  agreement 
reached  to  pursue  those,  to  pursue  possible 
intensification  in  the  existing  channels. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  wonder  if  you  coidd 
clarify  one  point,  please.  You  talked  about 
the  Chinese  making  clear  the  Japanese  posi- 


tion vis-a-vis  Taiwan.  You  said  we  made  it 
clear  it  will  take  time  for  this  process.  Is 
that  to  suggest  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
calendar  when  the  United  States  will  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  Taiwan? 


Secretary    Kissinger: 
agreed  calendar. 


No,    there    is    no 


Q.  In  that  respect,  did  our  side,  the  Amer- 
ican side,  say  anything  about  the  fact  that 
domestic  politics,  as  developing  over  the  next 
year,' may  have  some  delaying  effect  on  this 
process ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Obviously  all  of 
these  matters  have  domestic  components  on 
both  sides,  and  both  sides  have  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the — each  side  has  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  necessities  of  the  other. 

Q.  This  is  the  end  of  the — 
Q.  Please  finish  that  answer. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  finished  that 
answer. 

Q.  This  is  the  end  of  the  five-year  plan. 
Did  they  speak  about  the  next  five-year  plan 
or  what  it  would  concern? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Not  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  when  the 
decision  was  taken  not  to  have  a  commu- 
nique? Was  it  here  or  in  Washington  before 
you  left? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  decision  was 
taken  in  a  preliminary  way  at  the  end  of  my 
last  visit,  and  it  was  confirmed  on  the  first 
day  in  my  discussions  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

Q.  Why  ivas  it  decided  there  would  be  no 
communique  ? 
Q.  Question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  First  of  all,  we  have 
both  said  it  in  the  various  toasts. 

Q.  What  was  the  question? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  question  is,  why 
was  it  decided  to  have  no  communique? 

One  reason,  not  necessarily  in  order  of 
importance,  was  that  the  substance  of  what 
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I  said  here  has  already  been  said  in  various 
public  statements.  Secondly,  we  did  not  want 
to  spend  the  time  that  is  needed  to  prepare 
such  a  communique.  But  most  importantly, 
since  on  the  basic  principles,  especially  on 
Taiwan,  there  really  isn't  much  that  can  be 
added  to  what  was  said  in  the  Shanghai 
communique  as  to  the  direction,  it  did  not 
seem  appropriate  or  worthwhile  to  try  to 
find  some  nuances  on  that  particular  issue. 

Q.  Neither  side  seems  prepared  to  change 
on  the  Taiwan  issue.  How  can  you  say  that 
there  is  hope  that  the  relationship  will  in 
fact  peacefully  normalize  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  said  this  is 
our  intention,  which  we  have  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed in  public  statements,  and  that  we 
will  work  out  the  modalities  over  time. 

Q.  Is  there  indication  that  either  side  is 
willing  to  change  at  all? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  said  we  will  want 
to  work  this  out  over  time. 

Q.  Did  President  Ford  extend  any  invita- 
tion to  the  Chinese  leaders  you  talked  to  to 
visit  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  They  have  a  standing 
invitation,  and  they  have  reaffirmed  a  stand- 
ing obstacle. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  subject  of 
Korea — 

Q.  What  is  the  obstacle? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  What  is  the  obstacle? 
That  they  don't  want  to  visit  Washington 
until  full  normalization  has  been  achieved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  elaborate  on  the 
Korean  question?  Was  there  any  explicit  re- 
quest that  the  United  States  withdraw  forces 
from  South  Korea? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  the  Chinese 
position  on  Korea  has  been  stated  repeat- 
edly. I  think  it  is  clear  that  in  the  present 
international  context,  any  exacerbation  of 
the  situation  by  either  side  would  not  serve 
common  purposes,  and  we  think  that  this  is 
understood  by  both  sides. 


Q.  Sir,  in  discussing  the  Korean  question, 
was  there  a  suggestion  that  China  and  the 
United  States  had  a  cooperative  role  in  per- 
haps restraining  their  respective  friends  in 
the  North  and  South? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  1  think  I  have 
pointed  it  out  that  our  perceptions  in  Korea 
are  not  identical.  What  conclusion  each  side 
should  draw  from  the  need  for  restraint  I 
think  is  for  each  side  to  determine. 

If  you  don't  let  me  out  of  here  soon,  I  am 
going  to  be  declared  persona  non  grata.  I 
hope  you  realize  that. 

Q.  By  whom? 

Q.  No  matter  how  valuable  an  exchange 
of  vieivs  might  be,  would  you  say  this  meet- 
ing amounted  to  an  exchange  of  views  and 
nothing  more  than  that? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  No.  I  would  say  this 
meeting  amounted  to  a  very  detailed,  to  a 
very  substantial,  and  in  many  areas  very 
concrete  discussions  that  went  beyond  an 
exchange  of  views,  but  given  the  scope  of  it, 
it  is  not  necessarily  something  that  can  be 
encompassed  in  one  document. 

Q.  Has  the  decision  in  fact  been  made  now 
that  when  there  will  be  normalization  with 
Taiwan — /  mean,  normalization  between 
Peking  and  Washington — that  it  will  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  Japanese 
model? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  that  will 
have  to  be  decided  when  the  normalization 
in  fact  takes  place. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  before. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  suggested  this  is 
the  Chinese  position,  which  we  understand. 

Q.  What  do  we  do  about  the  defense 
treaty ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  China  has 
made  clear  its  view,  and  obviously,  if  we 
were  prepared  to  answer  all  these  questions 
now,  we  could  have  settled  the  issue  right 
now. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  did  the  President  indi- 
cate to  the  Chinese  leaders  that  if  he  is  still 
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in  office  in  1977,  that  the  timing  would  be 
better  toward  making  specific  progress  to- 
ward normalization  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  discussion  did 
not  reach  that  degree  of  concern  with  spe- 
cific events  on  our  domestic  calendar.  But  as 
I  said,  both  sides  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
domestic  requirements  of  the  other. 

Q.  Why  does  the  United  States  disagree 
with  the  Chinese  position  on  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  war? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  Because  we  believe 
that  war  can  be  avoided  by  a  combination 
of  firmness,  preparedness,  and  willingness 
to  settle  outstanding  issues;  and  that  is  our 
policy. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  on  which  you  are  go- 
ing to  Moscow? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  decision  about 
going  to  Moscow  has  not  yet  finally  been 
made,  but  it  will  be  decided  within  the  next 
week  or  so.  But  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
I  will  go. 

Q.  You  said  there  will  be  some  improve- 
ment— not  toward  normalization  but  some 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  months  to  come.  You 
mentioned  broad  areas  like  trade  and  cul- 
tural exchanges.  Can  you  be  a  little  bit  more 
specific  about  what  kinds  of  things  can  we 
expect? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  That  will  still  have 
to  be  worked  out  in  detail. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  coolness  in  the 
meetings.  Did  you  discover  any  warmness 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Teng  Hsiao-p'ing  to- 
night? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  think  for  those  who 
understand  the  entire  Chinese  context,  the 
requirements  of  the  Chinese  situation,  and 
their  method  of  expressing  themselves,  I 
believe  it  expressed  what  I  have  stated:  the 
Chinese  commitment  to  good  relations  to  the 
United  States. 

I  am  confident  our  Chinese  hosts,  if  you 


are  in  contact  with  them,  will  confirm  this. 

Q.  Mr.  Teng  devoted  only  one  sentence  of 
his  toast  to  the  talks.  There  is  only  one 
sentence  in  that  toast  in  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  talks. 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I  have  not  counted 
the  number  of  sentences  that  the  President 
devoted  to  the  talks,  and  I  have  not  analyzed 
what  Mr.  Teng  said  with  that  care.  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  our  impression  is,  an  im- 
pression which  we  took — obviously,  since  we 
are  briefing  here  in  China — we  took  some 
care  to  check  with  our  Chinese  hosts,  and  I 
am  confident  what  I  have  said  here  reflects 
a  view  that  will  not  be  disputed. 


Q.  Before  the  trip  you 
can  relations  were  not  a 
tions  with  China.  Do  you 

Secretary  Kissinger:  I 
yes.  Any  more  than  we 
we  are  in  Moscow,  we  do 
lations  with  China.  But 
what  I  have  said. 


said  Soviet-Ameri- 
bar  to  better  rela- 
still  feel  that  way? 

still  feel  that  way, 

will  permit — when 

not  discuss  our  re- 

I  would  maintain 


Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  can  tell  us 
about  President  Ford's  meeting  with  Chair- 
man Mao — that  is,  both  as  to  attitude  and 
substance — and  can  you  tell  us  whether  he 
himself  made  any  expression  on  the  Chinese 
position  on  detente? 

Secretary  Kissinger:  The  atmosphere — 
this  was  the  fifth  meeting  with  Chairman 
Mao  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend. I  would  describe  the  atmosphere  as 
friendly  and  cordial.  The  discussions  did  not 
concern  detente  except  in  a  very  minimal 
way,  in  a  really  minimal  way. 

Of  course  I  had  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Chairman's  thinking  on  that  subject  a  few 
weeks  earlier.  The  overwhelming  part  of  the 
conversation  concerned  a  review  of  the  world 
situation,  but  not  of  American  detente  pol- 
icy, which  played  a  very  minimal  role  in  the 
discussions. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  sub- 
stantive areas  were  discussed  in  that  meet- 
ing ? 
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Secretary  Kissinger:  It  was  a  general  re- 
view of  the  world  situation  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world. 

The  press:  Thank  you. 


Information  on  Americans  Missing 
or  Presumed  Dead  Given  by  P.R.C. 

Folloiving  is  a  statement  concerning  in- 
formation given  to  President  Ford  on  Amer- 
icans missing  or  presumed  dead  in  or  near 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  which  was 
read  to  news  correspondents  on  December  5 
by  John  H.  Trattner,  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  at  Washington. 

The  information  was  given  by  Vice  Pre- 
mier Teng  to  President  Ford  on  December  4. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  that  during  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  visit  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  November  1973,  the 
Chinese  told  us  that  they  had  been  carrying 
out  investigations  and  searches  based  on  the 
information  that  we  had  provided  them  up 
to  that  time,  that  they  were  continuing  their 
investigations,  and  that  they  would  let  us 
know  if  they  discovered  anything  more. 
Secretary  Kissinger  said  that  the  Chinese 
have  now  done  so  and  offered  to  return  the 
remains  of  two  persons.  The  Chinese  said 
that  procedures  for  the  transfer  are  to  be 
handled  by  the  Chinese  and  American  Red 
Cross  societies  at  the  Hong  Kong-Kwang- 
tung  border.  The  American  Red  Cross  has 
cabled  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  to  confirm  its 
readiness  to  cooperate  in  such  arrangements. 

The  information  covers  a  total  of  27  per- 
sons, 23  of  whom  are  U.S.  military  person- 
nel. The  Defense  Department  will  brief  on 
the  military  personnel,  which  includes  the 
two  whose  ashes  are  to  be  returned. 

The  civilians  are  Norman  A.  Schwartz 
and  Robert  C.  Snoddy.  They  were  copilot 
and  pilot  of  a  C-47  aircraft  which  crashed 
in  the  People's  Republic  on  November  29, 
1952.  Mr.  John  Downey  and  George  Fecteau 


survived  this  crash  and  were  released  from 
China  March  12,  1973,  and  December  13, 
1971,  respectively. 

The  information  from  the  P.R.C.  indicates 
that  Schwartz  and  Snoddy  were  found  dead 
and  burned  in  the  crash  and  that  their 
bodies  were  buried  on  the  spot.  The  Chinese 
said  that  owing  to  passage  of  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  locate  the  bodies  now. 

Mr.  Snoddy's  home  town  was  Roseburg, 
Oreg.,  and  Mr.  Schwartz's  home  town  was 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Bill  of  Rights  Day, 

Human  Rights  Day  and  Week 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

As  the  United  States  of  America  looks  forward  to 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  Nation's  inde- 
pendence next  July,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  principles  of  self-government  that 
underlie  our  society  and  continue  to  nourish  it. 

Embodied  in  our  great  national  documents — the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights — are  the  imperishable  ideas  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
with  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  and  that  it  is  the  people  of  the 
United  States  themselves  who  have  ordained  and 
established  the  government  which  serves  us  all. 

The  Founding  Fathers  could  not  foresee  in  detail 
the  threats  to  liberty  that  might  arise  as  the  Republic 
grew,  but  they  had  the  wisdom  to  know  that  threats 
would  appear  and  that  the  people  must  be  protected 
against  them.  When  the  new  Constitution  was  being 
discussed  in  1787,  Thomas  Jefferson  complained  in 
a  letter  to  James  Madison  of  the  absence  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  saying:  "Let  me  add  that  a  bill  of  rights 
is  what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against  every 
government  on  earth,  general  or  particular;  and  what 
no  just  government  should  refuse,  or  rest  on  in- 
ferences." 

Madison  became  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  Bill  of 
Rights  and  wrote  Jefferson:  "The  political  truths 
declared  in  that  solemn  maimer  acquire  by  degrees 
the  character  of  fundamental  maxims  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  as  they  become  incorporated  with  the 
National  sentiment,  counteract  the  impulses  of  inter- 
est and  passion."  In  the  First  Congress,  Madison,  the 
principal  proponent  of  those  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  defended  them 
in  these  words:  "If  they  are  incorporated  into  the 
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constitution,  independent  tribunals  of  justice  will  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guardians 
of  those  rights;  they  will  be  an  impenetrable  bulwark 
against  every  assumption  of  power  in  the  legislative 
or  executive.     .     .     ." 

This  has  truly  been  our  national  experience.  So  also 
in  the  international  community  have  we  come  to  re- 
spect and  rely  on  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  as  a  fundamental  statement  of  prin- 
ciples reaffirming  faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  as  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

On  December  15  we  mark  the  one  hundred  eighty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  on  December  10  we  observe  the  twenty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration. 
It  is  fitting  that  in  1975,  which  is  International  Wo- 
men's Year,  we  should  recognize  especially  the  con- 
tributions of  women  to  political  and  social  progress 
and  underline  our  commitment  to  remove  promptly 
such  barriers  that  still  remain  in  the  way  of  their 
full  participation  in  our  Nation's  life. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
December  10,  1975,  as  Human  Rights  Day  and  De- 
cember 15,  1975,  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  I  call  upon 
the  American  people  to  observe  the  week  beginning 
December  10,  1975,  as  Human  Rights  Week.  Further, 
I  urge  all  Americans  during  the  coming  bicentennial 
year  to  contemplate  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  enunciated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  to  draw 
on  them  as  the  best  means  to  assure  our  Nation's 
continued  progress. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  fifth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five,  and  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two 
hundredth. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


'No.  4408;  40  Fed.  Reg.  51617. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East.  A  report  by 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  August  1975.  19  pp. 

Portugal  in  Transition.  A  report  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  September  1975.  15  pp. 

Export  Licensing  of  Private  Humanitarian  Assist- 
ance to  Vietnam.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations.  September 
9,  1975.  46  pp. 

Sale  of  Hawk  Missiles  to  Jordan.  Communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting information  concerning  the  sale  of  Hawk 
anti-aircraft  missiles  to  Jordan.  H.  Doc.  94-256. 
September  17,  1975.  2  pp. 
To  Authorize  Appropriations  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year  1976; 
and  To  Promote  Improved  Relations  Between  the 
United  States,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  To  Assist  in 
the  Solution  of  the  Refugee  Problem  on  Cyprus, 
and  To  Otherwise  Strengthen  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  together  with  opposing,  sepa- 
rate, supplemental,  and  additional  views,  to  ac- 
company S.  2230.  H.  Rept.  94-500.  September  22, 
1975.  43  pp. 
Welcoming  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Japan.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  402. 
H.  Rept.  94-516.  September  25,  1975.  2  pp. 
Impact  of  Russian  Grain  Purchases  on  Retail  Food 
and  Farm  Prices  and  Farm  Income  in  the  1975 
Crop  Year.  A  study  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  by  G.  E.  Brandow, 
professor  of  agricultural  economics,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  September  29,  1975.  8  pp. 
Winds  of  Change:  Evolving  Relations  and  Interests 
in  Southeast  Asia.  A  report  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  October  1975.  47  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Discusses  Human  Rights  in  South  Africa 


Following  is  a  statement  made  in  plenary 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by 
U.S.  Representative  Clarence  M.  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  on  November  28. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  voted  in  the  ple- 
nary Assembly  as  it  did  in  the  Special  Po- 
litical Committee  on  the  draft  resolutions 
before  us  relating  to  the  discussion  on  the 
item  "Policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa."  l 

On  October  23,  1975,  when  speaking  on 
behalf  of  my  government  before  the  Special 
Political  Committee  on  the  subject  of  apart- 
heid, I  made  the  following  statement: 

The  United  States  deplores  the  detention  of  per- 
sons whose  only  act  is  outspoken  opposition  to  the 
system  of  apartheid.  The  South  African  Government 
is  courting  disaster  when  such  repressive  measures 
have  the  effect  of  closing  off  all  avenues  for  peaceful 
change. 

Prime  Minister  Vorster  of  South  Africa 
has  called  the  first  sentence  of  that  quoted 
portion  of  my  speech  a  "downright  lie."  He 
has  also  called  for  the  name  of  just  one  indi- 
vidual in  South  Africa  who  was  arrested  and 
detained  only  because  of  his  outspoken  oppo- 
sition to  apartheid. 

If  the  Prime  Minister  wants  to  establish 
credibility  at  the  United  Nations  on  the 
matter  of  repressive  laws  and  policies  in  his 
country,  he  cannot  do  so  by  trying  to  narrow 
the  issue  to  one  point  or  by  calling  for  the 


1  The  Assembly  on  Nov.  28  adopted  six  of  the 
resolutions  recommended  by  the  Special  Political 
Committee  in  its  report  on  agenda  item  53,  Policies 
of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
(U.N.  doc.  A/10342).  Three  of  the  resolutions  (A/ 
RES/3411  A,  3411  B,  and  3411  E)  were  adopted 
without  vote;  the  United  States  abstained  on  three 
resolutions  (A/RES/3411  C,  3411  D,  and  3411  F). 


name  of  one  victim.  He  would  be  better  off 
if  he  could  give  positive  assurance  that  his 
government  will  stop  making  arrests  and 
stop  holding  people  on  vague  charges.  His 
indignation  would  seem  more  plausible  if  it 
were  accompanied  by  an  announcement  of 
full  equality  under  the  laws  of  his  country 
for  all  South  Africans  without  regard  to  race 
or  color. 

One  useful  opportunity  emerges  from  the 
heated  response  of  the  Prime  Minister.  At 
last  he  has  shown  that  he  is  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  much-deserved  criticism  being 
voiced  against  the  racial  politics  and  policies 
of  South  Africa.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
have  made  extensive  studies  of  South  Afri- 
can racial  policies  and  the  method  of  enforc- 
ing those  policies.  Congressman  Donald  M. 
Fraser,  a  colleague  of  mine  who  is  on  the 
U.S.  delegation  and  in  Congress  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  deeply  interested  in  these  matters. 
But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  making  this 
statement,  on  which  he  and  I  have  had  many 
discussions,  I  am  speaking  for  the  United 
States  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire  U.S. 
delegation. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  South 
African  Government  has  the  form  but — for 
over  80  percent  of  its  people — it  has  little  of 
the  substance  of  democracy.  To  understand 
this,  one  should  consider  this  brief  comment. 
South  Africa  is  governed  by  a  white  minor- 
ity which  runs  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
through  an  all-white  Parliament  chosen  by 
an  all-white  electorate.  In  that  Parliament, 
the  Nationalist  Party,  dedicated  to  apart- 
heid, or  separate  development,  has  enjoyed 
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a  decisive  majority  since  1948.  In  27  years 
it  has  introduced  a  system  of  police  and 
administrative  control  of  the  black,  colored, 
and  Asian  people  who  constitute  83  percent 
of  the  population.  Government  controls  have 
eliminated  these  people's  political  organiza- 
tions and  cut  off  the  growth  of  new  political 
organizations  representative  of  what  the 
Nationalists  euphemistically  label  the  "non- 
European"  or  "non-white"  people.  Indeed, 
the  majority  party  of  South  African's  white 
minority  has  made  these  people  political  non- 
persons  by  forbidding  even  their  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  white  political 
parties.  They  are  permitted  political  activity 
only  in  the  tightly  circumscribed  segregated 
bodies  existing  on  sufferance  of  the  white 
South  African  Parliament. 

In  1948,  when  the  Nationalists  came  to 
power,  the  Constitution  entrenched  only  a 
limited  privilege  of  vote  for  the  colored  and 
equality  of  the  English  and  Afrikaans  lan- 
guages. A  little  over  a  decade  later,  the 
Nationalists  deprived  the  colored  of  the  vote, 
and  today  only  the  two  white  languages 
enjoy  constitutional  protection.  Thus  the  ju- 
diciary of  South  Africa  has  no  constitutional 
basis  on  which  to  protect  the  individual 
against  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights,  such  as  freedom  of 
movement,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention,  and — 
it  goes  without  saying — freedom  from  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

Moreover,  although  its  supporters  say  that 
it  enjoys  a  fine  old  tradition  of  independence 
and  integrity,  the  South  African  judiciary 
has  repeatedly  been  frustrated  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  tradition  which  its  supporters 
attribute  to  it.  Judgments  giving  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  liberty  and  freedom  have 
been  overruled  by  express  legislative  amend- 
ment. The  judiciary  itself  has  also  changed 
with  the  new  appointments  made  by  the 
Nationalists. 

In  any  society  it  is  possible  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  pervert  just  laws  by 
using  them  for  repressive  purposes.  Being 
aware  of  that  possibility,  my  own  country 
has  established  safeguards  in  our  Constitu- 


tion and  laws  to  guard  against  acts  which 
officials  might  use  to  deprive  persons  of  their 
rights.  While  I  do  not  pretend  that  we  are 
perfect  in  that  respect,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  these  important  laws  exist  and  are  en- 
forced, and  I  am  proud  that  I  have  played  a 
part  in  getting  some  of  these  laws  enacted. 
I  have  spent  30  years  of  my  life  in  that 
kind  of  activity,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  we  have  written  into  the  lawbooks  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  legis- 
lation that  protects  the  rights  not  only  of 
blacks  and  other  racial  groups  but  also  of 
people  who  might  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  language  origin,  sex,  or  re- 
ligion. We  have  written  those  laws  because 
we  know  that,  human  frailty  being  what  it 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  great  safe- 
guards that  we  have  put  in  our  Constitution 
and  to  continue  to  undergird  those  safe- 
guards with  appropriate  and  current  leg- 
islation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  South  Africa  the 
laws  are  written  to  repress  and  stifle  free 
expression  or  lawful  activity  to  change  such 
statutes.  Thus,  while  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  repressive  acts  by  those  who  en- 
force the  law  in  that  country,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  these  officials  do  is 
sanctioned  by  the  law  instead  of  being  pro- 
hibited. For  that  reason  it  is  important  that 
some  statement  be  made  about  the  nature 
of  South  African  laws  and  the  policies  that 
implement  those  laws. 

The  South  African  system  of  detention 
and  repression  is  built  into  the  legal  struc- 
ture of  that  country  itself.  There  is  a  system 
of  political  laws,  which  are  designed  to  stifle 
and  intimidate  political  opposition — laws 
which  make  criminal  acts  which  are  not 
criminal  in  any  free  society.  Indeed,  such 
acts  as  form  the  rough  give-and-take  that  is 
the  lifeblood  of  democracy  are  considered 
criminal  in  South  Africa. 

The  statutes  employed  to  stifle  opposition 
to  South  Africa's  racial  policy  are  numerous. 
These  include  the  so-called  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act;  the  so-called  Terrorism 
Act;  the  Bantu  Administration  Act;  the 
Unlawful    Organizations    Act;    the    Public 
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Safety  Act;  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act ;  the  Riotous  Assembly  Act ;  the  General 
Law  Amendment  Act  (No.  76  of  1962),  sec- 
tion 21  (also  known  as  the  Sabotage  Act) ; 
the  General  Law  Amendment  Act  (No.  37 
of  1963),  section  17  (also  known  as  the  90- 
day  law) ;  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act  (No. 
56  of  1955),  section  215  bis  (also  known  as 
the  180-day  law) ;  and  the  General  Law 
Amendment  Act  (No.  62  of  1966),  section 
22,  which  is  a  detention  law  for  Namibia. 

Consider  the  so-called  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act.  This  act,  together  with  its 
complement,  the  Unlawful  Organizations 
Act,  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
employed  by  the  South  African  Government 
to  limit  individual  opposition  to  apartheid 
and  to  destroy  political  organizations  which 
oppose  apartheid.  It  seeks  to  conceal  its  real 
nature  by  drawing  on  the  emotional  response 
attached  to  the  term  "Communist." 

The  act  starts  out  by  declaring  the  South 
African  Communist  Party  to  be  an  unlawful 
organization.  It  then  authorizes  the  State 
President  to  declare  unlawful  organizations 
other  than  the  Communist  Party  if  he  is 
satisfied  that  those  organizations  engage  in 
activities  which  are  calculated  to  further  the 
achievement  of  any  of  the  objectives  re- 
ferred to  in  the  statute's  definition  of  com- 
munism. That  definition  includes  any  doc- 
trine or  scheme  "which  aims  at  bringing 
about  political,  industrial,  social  or  economic 
change  within  the  Republic  by  the  promotion 
of  disturbance  or  disorder."  Thus  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  political  organization  to  be 
declared  illegal  is  that  the  State  President 
be  satisfied  that  it  aims  at  bringing  about 
change  through  disorder  or  disturbance.  No 
definition  of  "disturbance"  or  "disorder"  is 
given.  Because  no  definition  exists,  the  police 
have  full  discretion.  As  a  result,  even  passive 
resistance  campaigns  and  sit-ins  can  be,  and 
have  been,  treated  as  disturbances,  and  thus 
declared  "communistic." 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  judicial  process 
is  necessary  to  make  the  political  activity  of 
any  organization  illegal.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  the  State  President  issue  a  proclama- 
tion. In  the  case  of  South  African  Defence 


and  Aid  Fund  vs.  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
Appellate  Division  held  that  the  organization 
has  no  right  to  be  heard  at  any  stage.  And 
I  might  add  that  in  that  unhappy  decision 
the  court  said  that,  while  there  might  be 
certain  provisions  that  would  require  that  a 
committee  submit  a  report,  actually  those 
who  made  the  decision  could  go  outside  the 
committee's  report  in  order  to  justify  what 
they  would  do  under  that  law. 

Once  an  organization  has  been  declared 
illegal,  there  are  far-reaching  penalties  im- 
posed upon  it  and  its  members.  For  the 
organization,  its  legal  life  is  ended,  and  its 
property  is  vested  in  a  liquidator  appointed 
by  the  Minister.  After  debts  are  paid,  any 
surplus  is  given  to  charitable  and  scientific 
organizations  designated  by  the  Minister. 

When  an  organization  has  been  declared 
unlawful,  the  liquidator  may  compile  a  list 
of  persons  who  were,  whether  before  or  after 
the  commencement  of  the  act,  office  bearers, 
officers,  members,  or  active  supporters  of  the 
organization.  An  individual  has  only  12 
months  to  institute  judicial  proceedings  to 
get  himself  removed  from  the  list.  It  is  up  to 
him  to  prove  that  "he  neither  knew  nor  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  know  that 
the  purpose  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  were  of  such  a  nature  or  that 
it  was  engaged  in  such  activities  as  might 
render  it  liable  to  be  declared  an  unlawful 
organization."  Thus,  purely  by  administra- 
tive action,  not  only  the  organization  but  the 
individual  as  well  is  found  guilty  and  is  put 
to  the  expense  of  an  unpromising  attempt  to 
clear  himself. 

On  the  basis  of  this  listing,  the  individual 
may  be  prohibited  from  joining  an  organiza- 
tion of  any  type  specified  by  the  Minister. 
There  is  a  blanket  prohibition  against  be- 
longing to  any  organization  "which  in  any 
manner  propagates,  defends,  attacks,  criti- 
cizes, or  discusses  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  policy  of 
the  Government  of  a  state."  I  have  quoted 
this  from  paragraph  2  of  part  II  of  the  an- 
nexure  to  Government  notice  2130. 

The  act  further  restricts  the  individual's 
civil  liberties  by  making  it  a  crime  to  re- 
cord, reproduce,  print,  publish,  or  dissemi- 
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nate  any  statement  made  by  a  listed  person. 
A  listed  person  is  almost  without  exception 
disqualified  from  practice  as  an  advocate, 
attorney,  or  notary.  It  is  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  listed  person  to  change  his  residence 
without  giving  notice  to  the  police.  He  is 
disqualified  from  holding  various  elective 
offices  and  commits  a  criminal  offense  if  he 
accepts  nomination  for  election.  I  repeat 
that:  He  commits  a  criminal  offense  if  he 
accepts  nomination  for  election. 

Thus,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  net  of  new 
criminal  offenses  is  thrown  around  the  indi- 
vidual. Without  trial  he  is  precluded  from 
participating  in  political  life. 

The  act  does  more  than  create  new  politi- 
cal crimes  and  treat  individuals  unjustly.  It 
serves  the  general  and  more  basic  purpose 
of  discouraging,  as  both  dangerous  and  fu- 
tile, all  political  criticism  of  the  system. 

The  system  of  apartheid  includes  not  only 
this  system  of  political  repression;  it  in- 
cludes also,  as  one  of  its  elements,  a  system 
of  detention.  Detention  is  so  thoroughly  a 
part  of  South  African  life  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  apartheid  without  it. 

In  my  original  statement,  I  spoke  of  the 
detention  of  opponents  of  apartheid,  but 
there  is  an  even  more  basic  form  of  detention 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  apartheid  system. 
It  requires  no  act  and  is  not  conditioned  on 
any  belief.  It  applies  to  South  Africans  who 
are  black,  simply  because  they  are  black.  It 
is  carried  out  through  the  operation  of  the 
notorious  pass  laws  which  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  movement  of  black  South  Africans. 
They  require  that  every  black  South  African 
carry,  at  all  times,  a  pass  which  specifies  the 
one  place  in  South  Africa  where  the  black 
is  allowed  to  be,  to  remain,  to  reside,  and  to 
work.  Failure  to  carry  the  pass  or  contra- 
vention of  the  terms  of  the  pass  are  crimi- 
nal offenses.  It  is  as  though  one  were  re- 
stricted forever  to  a  specified  place  merely 
because  one  had  been  born  there.  Even  mar- 
ried couples  from  different  areas  are  not 
permitted  to  live  together  without  special 
permission. 

The    pass    laws    aside,   there   are   several 
different  forms  of  detention  in  South  Africa, 


and  these  result  in   various  classes  of  de- 
tainees. There  are: 

— First,  those  who  are  under  banning 
orders,  including  house  arrest; 

— Secondly,  those  who  are  being  detained 
without  charges;  and 

— Thirdly,  those  who  have  been  charged 
and  are  either  awaiting  trial  or  serving 
sentences. 

Banning  orders  are  issued  under  the  so- 
called  Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  They 
vary  in  form  and  degree.  The  most  severe 
are  those  which  include  24-hour  house  arrest. 
They  may  be  less  severe  and  permit  move- 
ment within  a  particular  neighborhood  or 
district.  They  restrict  the  person  from  at- 
tending any  gathering  of  more  than  two 
persons,  whether  of  a  political  or  a  purely 
social  nature;  in  other  words,  a  man  could 
not  meet  with  his  wife  and  his  mother-in- 
law,  because  that  would  involve  three,  not 
two,  persons.  They  may  further  restrict  his 
right  to  engage  in  various  occupations.  They 
often  result  in  loss  of  employment.  As  we 
have  seen,  banning  orders  are  imposed  with- 
out trial.  Their  intent  is  to  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  movement  and  political  participation 
of  individuals  who  are  political  opponents  of 
the  regime.  They  are  applied  to  people 
against  whom  the  government  can  prove  no 
offense  as  well  as  to  those  political  prisoners 
who  have  been  convicted  and  have  completed 
their  sentences.  Violation  of  these  orders 
itself  constitutes  a  crime  and  may  result  in 
imprisonment. 

A  typical  banning  order  starts  with  these 
words  : 

Whereas  I  (followed  by  the  Minister's  name)  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  am  satisfied  that  you  engage  in 
activities  which  are  furthering  or  may  further  the 
achievement  of  the  objects  of  communism,  I  hereby 
.  .  .  prohibit  you  .  .  .  from  .... 

What  follows  is  a  long  list  of  prohibitions 
which  force  the  individual  to  choose  between 
abstention  from  all  political  activity  and  vio- 
lation of  South  African  law.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  at  this  point  that,  in  criticizing  the 
arbitrary  use  of  banning  orders,  I  am  not 
implying    support    for    any    ideology    but, 
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rather,  pointing  out  that  all  opponents  of 
apartheid  have  their  basic  freedoms  abridged 
without  due  process  of  law. 

The  most  recent  information  published  in 
the  South  African  Government  Gazette  of 
July  11,  1975,  lists  banned  persons  by  name, 
f  have  the  list  annexed  to  my  text,  but  it 
would  take  too  long  to  read  it.  Those  of  you 
who  have  received  the  printed  document  will 
also  have  those  names.2 

The  second  category  of  detainees  are  those 
who  are  actually  held  by  government  author- 
ities but  who  are  not  charged  with  any 
offense.  Most  of  those  detainees  are  held 
under  section  6  of  the  Terrorism  Act.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  provides  for  indefinite  de- 
tention incommunicado  of  persons  believed  to 
be  terrorists  or  to  have  information  about 
terrorism. 

Terrorism  is  defined  in  the  act  in  terms 
broad  enough  to  include  as  terrorist  acts  any 
of  a  variety  of  peaceful  protests  against 
state  policy.  Thus  section  2(2)  states  that 
if  it  is  proved  that  the  accused  committed  an 
act  which  had  or  was  likely  to  have  results 
such  as  the  obstruction  of  traffic,  the  hin- 
drance of  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
state,  or  "to  cause,  encourage  or  further 
feelings  of  hostility  between  white  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic,"  then  the  ac- 
cused shall  be  presumed  to  have  committed 
"such  act  with  intent  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  the  Republic, 
unless  it  is  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  did  not  intend  any  of  the  results 
aforesaid."  Section  2(1)  makes  any  such  act 
committed  with  intent  a  "terroristic  act." 

To  understand  the  awful  implications  of 
that,  imagine  leaving  this  building  late  in  the 
evening  when  there  is  a  terrific  traffic  jam. 
Let  us  suppose  that  some  taxi  driver  ob- 
structs the  traffic  so  that  it  cannot  move.  If 
such  a  law  existed  in  this  country,  that  taxi 
driver  would  have  to  prove  that  he  did  not  do 


2  A  list  of  persons  under  banning  orders  as  pub- 
lished in  South  African  Government  Gazette,  July 
11,  1975—26  blankes/whites  and  122  nie-blankes/ 
non-whites — was  attached  to  the  prepared  text  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  (USUN  press  release  162 
dated  Nov.  28). 


that  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  disturb- 
ance and  obstructing  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. Thus,  acts  ranging  from  the  writing  of 
poetry  about  the  suffering  of  blacks  under 
apartheid — I  know  some  poets  have  written 
some  awful  poetry,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  put  in  jail  for  it — to  engaging  in 
hunger  strikes  or  carrying  out  a  peaceful 
sit-in  may  be  described  as  acts  of  terrorism. 

If  a  person  is  believed  to  have  information 
about  such  acts  of  so-called  "terrorism,"  sec- 
tion 6  not  only  provides  for  unlimited  deten- 
tion but  specifies  that  the  person  may  be 
arrested  without  a  warrant  and  then  explic- 
itly states  that  "no  court  of  law  shall  pro- 
nounce upon  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
under  this  section,  or  order  the  release  of 
any  detainee." 

Finally,  and  this  may  explain  Mr.  Vorster's 
challenge  to  name  names,  section  6(6)  states 
that: 

No  person,  other  than  the  Minister  or  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  state  acting  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties,  shall  have  access  to  any  de- 
tainee, or  shall  be  entitled  to  any  official  information 
relating  to  or  obtained  from  any  detainee. 

In  other  words,  only  the  law  enforcement 
people  can  see  them  and  only  the  law  en- 
forcement people  can  get  the  information. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  exchange 
between  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  Minister  of  Police  in 
that  country  gives  enlightening  details  on 
how  the  detention  system  works.  The  col- 
loquy is  printed  in  the  weekly  edition  of 
February  8,  1974,  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
debates  on  pages  34  to  38. 

In  response  to  questions,  the  Minister  of 
Police  revealed  that  during  1973,  69  males 
and  13  females  were  arrested  and  detained 
under  Regulation  19  of  Proclamation  R.17 
of  1972.  Those  persons  were  held  for  periods 
ranging  from  1  to  92  days.  Most  of  them 
were  held  for  periods  of  20  to  65  days.  Of 
those  held,  only  27  were  charged  with  any 
offense.  For  these,  the  charges  were  contra- 
vention of  regulations  3  and  11  of  Proclama- 
tion R.17  of  1972.  According  to  the  Minister, 
26    of  the  27  were  convicted. 
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At  another  point  in  the  exchange,  the 
Minister  gave  a  racial  breakdown  of  the 
number  of  persons  detained  during  the 
period  March  1,  1973,  to  December  31,  1973. 
Of  these,  49  were  white,  16  were  Asians,  34 
were  coloreds,  and  117  were  what  South 
Africa  calls  Bantu.  I  think  I  should  note  in 
an  aside  that  since  this  group  includes 
whites,  Asians,  coloreds,  and  what  they  call 
Bantu,  that  apparently  is  about  the  only  case 
in  which  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
does  not  discriminate;  it  will  arrest  anybody 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  These  were  detained  under  section  13 
of  the  Abuse  of  Dependence-Producing  Sub- 
stances and  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  period 
of  detention  lasted  from  1  day  to  113  days, 
with  most  of  those  arrested  being  held  from 
5  to  50  days. 

The  Suzman  questioning  also  revealed  that 
in  1969,  26  persons  were  detained  under  the 
South  African  Proclamation  No.  400  of  1960. 
Twenty-two  of  these  persons  were  held  for 
periods  ranging  from  2  to  125  days  and  then 
released  without  charge.  Four  were  charged 
after  being  detained  from  56  to  103  days. 
The  record  does  not  show  whether  any  of 
those  four  were  ever  convicted  of  anything. 

On  May  27,  1975,  Mrs.  Suzman  asked  the 
Minister  of  Police:  "whether  any  persons 
detained  in  September  1974  in  terms  of  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Terrorism  Act,  as  a  result  of 
investigations  in  connection  with  meetings 
planned  in  support  of  the  Frelimo  Movement 
of  Mozambique,  are  still  in  detention  ...  if 
so,  how  many?"  The  Minister  replied,  yes, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  disclose  that 
information. 

Mrs.  Suzman  then  asked:  "whether  any  of 
the  persons  detained  have  been  charged;  if 
so  (a)  with  what  offenses?"  The  Minister 
said  that  they  had  been  charged.  Mrs.  Suz- 
man asked  "with  what  offenses?"  And  the 
Minister  said  "contravention  of  Section  2 
of  the  Terrorism  Act."  She  said,  "when  were 
they  so  charged?"  And  he  said  "January  31, 
1975."  Section  2,  of  course,  is  a  blanket  sec- 
tion that  they  use  as  a  kind  of  net  to  catch 
almost  everyone.  He  then  indicated  that 
there  were  12  persons  who  were  being  so 
held. 


Mrs.  Suzman  then  asked:  "whether  any 
of  them  have  not  been  charged  and  are  in 
detention  in  terms  of  other  legal  provisions; 
if  so  (a)  how  many,  and  (b)  in  terms  of 
what  legal  provisions?"  The  Minister  of  Po- 
lice responded:  "I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
close this  information."  This  police  power  to 
arrest  people  without  charge,  to  hold  them 
in  detention  for  six  months  or  a  year,  goes 
unchecked,  and  the  police  are  responsible,  I 
presume,  only  to  their  superiors  as  regards 
disclosing  reasons  why  they  act  or  whether 
those  acts  are  justified. 

On  October  23,  1975,  the  Rand  Daily  Mail, 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  South  Africa, 
commented  as  follows: 

Eight  more  Terrorism  Act  arrests  during  the  past 
week  have  heen  reported.  Are  these  all  the  arrests 
that  have  taken  place?  Why  is  there  this  continuing 
series  of  arrests?  Why  are  people  disappearing  for 
days  or  up  to  a  year  and  then  heing  released  without 
trial  or  explanation  ?  How  can  anyone  having  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  our  country  countenance 
the   official   silence  ? 

With  respect  to  those  individuals  who  have 
been  detained  without  charge,  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  prove 
that  the  detainees  are  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing.  On  the  contrary,  we  stand  be- 
hind their  right  to  be  presumed  innocent, 
with  the  burden  of  proving  guilt  resting  on 
the  state. 

The  situation  is  only  too  clear.  The  South 
African  Government  holds  these  individuals. 
The  South  African  Government  knows  their 
names.  It  is  South  African  Government 
laws  which  countenance  official  secrecy.  It 
is  South  African  officials  who  refuse  to  di- 
vulge this  information.  It  is  the  South  Afri- 
can system  which  operates  under  a  shroud 
of  secrecy. 

After  Prime  Minister  Vorster's  statement, 
the  Cape  Times,  a  respected  South  African 
newspaper,  in  its  lead  editorial  for  Novem- 
ber 3,  1975,  said  that  the  controversy  over 
my  statement: 

.  .  .  illustrates  how  indefensible  the  present  system 
of  detention  is  in  South  Africa.  The  fact  is  that  unless 
Mr.  Vorster  is  prepared  to  reveal  reasons  for  deten- 
tions, he  will  be  unable  to  answer  convincingly  the 
United   States   Government   charge   that   people   are 
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detained  whose  only  act  is  outspoken  opposition  to 
apartheid.  To  term  this  a  "downright  lie"  as  Mr. 
Vorster  has,  might  sound  impressive  for  domestic 
consumption,  but  it  is  not  really  satisfactory. 

He  did  not  convince  that  newspaper  and  he 
did  not  convince  me  either. 
The  editorial  concluded: 

For  a  start,  Mr.  Vorster  should  abolish  the  ini- 
quitous Terrorism  Act  if  he  wants  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  U.S.  charge.  The  act  provides  for  indefinite 
detention  incommunicado  and  without  trial,  on  the 
mere  say-so  of  a  police  officer.  There  are  no  effective 
judicial  reviews  or  guarantees.  While  the  system 
remains  on  the  statute  books,  charges  such  as  the 
recent  U.S.  delegate's  remarks  in  the  U.N.  will  per- 
sist; and  they  cannot  be  answered  convincingly. 
South  Africa,  moreover,  will  remain  in  the  dubious 
company  of  countries  which  bypass  the  due  process 
of  law  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine. 

There  is  a  third  category  of  detainees: 
those  who  have  actually  been  charged  with 
criminal  offenses  and  are  either  awaiting 
trial  or  have  been  sentenced  and  are  now  in 
prison. 

We  must  examine  these  cases  within  the 
unique  South  African  context. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  exists  a  series  of 
laws  that  are  designed  and  are  consistently 
used  to  stifle  political  opposition.  Individuals 
may  be  convicted  under  these  laws  for  per- 
forming acts  which  would  not  constitute 
criminal  behavior  in  a  free  society.  Within 
this  category  I  include  violation  of  the  bans 
restricting  the  individual's  right  to  exercise 
traditional  political  freedoms,  such  as  writ- 
ing and  speaking  on  matters  of  public  policy. 
The  so-called  Suppression  of  Communism  Act 
makes  it  a  crime  to  publish  anything  said  or 
written  by  a  banned  person.  The  Gatherings 
and  Demonstrations  Act  authorizes  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  at  his  own  discretion,  to 
prohibit  demonstrations  or  meetings,  how- 
ever peaceful  and  otherwise  law  abiding,  in 
any  area  he  designates,  for  as  long  as  he 
designates.  Violations  of  such  prohibitions 
may  carry  criminal  penalties. 

The  Publications  Act  of  1974,  the  basic 
censorship  statute  of  South  Africa,  makes  it 
a  criminal  offense  to  publish  books  and  arti- 
cles or  to  show  films  that  are  deemed  "con- 
trary to  the  public  interest."  The  list  of  such 
banned    books    includes   the   works   of   out- 


standing African  writers  and  even  includes 
the  writings  of  the  late  civil  rights  leader 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  Customs  and  Excise  Act  makes  it  a 
crime  to  bring  into  the  country  material 
which  would  be  unproblematic  in  a  free 
society. 

There  are  laws  restricting  strikes,  dem- 
onstrations, and  meetings.  These  include  the 
Bantu  Labor  Act  (No.  48  of  1953),  the  Sup- 
pression of  Communism  Act,  the  General 
Law  Further  Amendment  Act  (No.  92  of 
1970),  section  15,  the  Gatherings  and  Dem- 
onstrations Act,  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act 
(No.  17  of  1956). 

In  addition  there  are  special  laws  designed 
to  prevent  other  forms  of  peaceful  protest. 
Thus,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
(No.  8  of  1953)  provides  special,  harsher 
penalties  for  any  person  who  commits  any 
offense,  however  minor,  "by  way  of  pro- 
test" or  in  a  campaign  to  repeal  or  modify 
any  law  or  affect  its  administration.  Instead 
of  the  normal  penalty  originally  imposed  for 
the  same  offense  under  nonpolitical  circum- 
stances, he  may  be  punished  by  special  pen- 
alties, including  fines,  imprisonment  for  up 
to  three  years,  and  whipping.  Section  2  of 
the  same  act  makes  it  an  offense  to  commit 
any  act  calculated  to  cause  anyone  to  commit 
an  offense  by  way  of  protest  or  in  support  of 
a  protest  campaign.  Penalties  include  fines, 
up  to  five  years  in  prison,  and  whipping.  Can 
anyone  imagine  a  civilized  nation  or  a  nation 
which  claims  to  be  civilized  agreeing  to  have 
a  human  being  stripped  and  flogged  with  a 
whip?  But  that  is  a  part  of  the  South  Afri- 
can law. 

In  view  of  the  underlying  fact  that 
blacks  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in  any  of 
the  elections  for  those  officials  with  the 
power  to  eliminate  or  alter  the  system  of 
apartheid,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  any 
political  effort  which  has  any  realistic  like- 
lihood of  mobilizing  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem of  apartheid  will  fall  under  one  or  other 
criminal  statute  in  South  Africa. 

This  has  two  consequences  for  anyone 
committed  to  democracy  and  human  rights. 
First,  it  means  that  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  those  acts  which  are  only 
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criminal  by  virtue  of  this  body  of  repressive 
legislation  and  acts  which  would  be  criminal 
in  any  free  society.  But,  secondly,  and  more 
to  the  point,  it  means  that  the  system  of 
apartheid  has  made  peaceful  change  not 
only  criminal  and  thus  personally  danger- 
ous, but  next  to  impossible.  This  is  the  point 
I  was  stressing  in  my  October  23  speech 
when  I  stated  that  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment is  courting  disaster  when  it  closes 
off  avenues  for  peaceful  change.  No  people 
will  forever  bear  deprivation  of  the  basic 
elements  of  human  dignity. 

The  South  African  Government  continues 
to  employ  its  legislation  to  stifle  the  oppo- 
nents of  apartheid.  At  present  there  is  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  unity  movement  among 
the  blacks.  Nine  young  men  are  charged 
with  participation  in  terroristic  activities.  As 
I  noted  before,  we  must  not  be  misled  by 
such  words  as  "terroristic  activities."  Al- 
though these  young  men,  if  convicted,  will 
face  sentences  ranging  from  five  years'  im- 
prisonment to  execution,  the  indictment  men- 
tions no  act  of  violence,  whether  against 
persons  or  property,  that  these  individuals 
are  even  alleged  to  have  committed.  Instead, 
the  indictment  and  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments contain  page  after  page  of  essays, 
plays,  and  poems  written  by  the  accused.  One 
of  the  so-called  "terroristic  acts"  is  a  call  for 
business  interests  to  withdraw  investment 
from  South  Africa. 

The  latest  information  I  have  on  this  is 
that  those  individuals  were  indicted  some- 
time in  the  summer,  during  the  month  of 
August,  I  believe.  They  were  brought  to  trial 
recently,  and  indeed  the  trial  is  now  going 
on.  I  further  understand  that  there  is  a 
possibility  the  trial  will  be  recessed  on  De- 
cember 15,  only  to  be  resumed  in  January 
of  next  year.  Therefore,  in  all  this  period, 
for  the  simple  act  of  writing  poetry  and 
essays,  for  the  simple  act  of  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  investment  in  that  country,  those 
people  are  languishing  in  jail  under  the 
threat  of  punishments  which,  as  I  say,  range 
from  five  years'  imprisonment  to  execution. 
What  kind  of  barbarism  is  that? 


There  are  several  other  cases  which  merit 
special  attention  as  illustrations.  A  shocking 
example  of  how  far  the  South  African  re- 
gime is  willing  to  go  in  detaining  persons 
for  their  opposition  to  apartheid  is  offered 
by  the  case  of  Mrs.  Winnie  M.  and  18  other 
Africans  who  were  detained  under  the  Ter- 
rorism Act  in  May  1969.  In  February  1970 
they  were  acquitted  of  all  charges  under  the 
Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  After  the 
judge  left  the  courtroom,  they  were  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  security  police, 
who,  with  guns  in  hand,  placed  them  under 
detention  once  again.  After  several  months 
of  detention,  they  were  recharged  with  the 
very  same  offenses  under  the  Terrorism 
Act. 

They  were  acquitted  a  second  time.  Within 
a  few  days  they  were  all  served  with  five- 
year  banning  orders.  In  other  words,  they 
were  put  on  trial  and  acquitted,  but  then  the 
police  were  brought  in  to  rearrest  them; 
they  were  put  on  trial  again,  acquitted  a 
second  time  and  then  told :  "Well,  you  can  go 
out  on  the  street,  but  you  cannot  move  from 
a  certain  neighborhood" — which  is  in  effect 
a  jail  without  bars. 

An  even  more  shocking  example  of  the 
way  the  apartheid  system  corrupts  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  South  African  society  is  the 
case  of  Robert  Sobukwe.  No  other  case 
better  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which  the 
South  African  Government  will  go  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  opposition. 

Mr.  Sobukwe  became  the  President  of  the 
Pan-Africanist  Congress  of  Azania  (PAC) 
in  1959.  In  March  1960,  he  announced  a 
campaign  against  the  pass  laws.  That  cam- 
paign involved  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
pass  laws  and  also  required  peaceful  marches 
to  police  stations,  at  which  time  the  demon- 
strators surrendered  themselves  for  arrest. 
In  the  instructions  given  to  all  PAC 
branches,  Mr.  Sobukwe  stated:  "Our  people 
must  be  taught  now  and  continuously  that 
in  this  campaign  we  are  going  to  observe 
absolute  non-violence." 

On  March  21,  1960,  Mr.  Sobukwe,  accom- 
panied by  about  50  supporters,  marched  to 
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the  Orlando  police  station  and  presented 
himself  for  arrest.  At  the  same  time,  similar 
marches  took  place  in  many  parts  of  South 
Africa.  At  Sharpeville,  the  police  opened 
fire  on  the  peaceful  demonstrators,  killing 
68  of  them.  Imagine  it — people  who  had  an- 
nounced beforehand  that  they  would  be  non- 
violent, and  who  voluntarily  surrendered 
themselves  at  the  police  station  for  arrest, 
were  fired  upon,  and  68  of  them  were  killed. 

Mr.  Sobukwe  was  charged  with  sedition 
and  incitement  to  riot.  He  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  prison.  He  served  that  sen- 
tence from  May  1960  to  May  1963.  But  be- 
fore his  term  was  up,  Prime  Minister  Vor- 
ster,  who  was  then  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
obtained  passage  of  the  1963  General  Laws 
Amendment  Act  in  Parliament.  This  was 
enacted  the  day  before  Sobukwe  was  re- 
leased. That  act  states  that  the  "Minister 
may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  any  person  serv- 
ing any  sentence  of  imprisonment" — under 
a  variety  of  acts — "is  likely  to  advocate, 
advise,  defend  or  encourage  the  achievement 
of  any  of  the  objects  of  communism,  pro- 
hibit such  person  from  absenting  himself, 
after  serving  sentence,  from  any  place  or 
area  which  is  or  is  within  a  prison." 

This  clause,  widely  known  as  the  "So- 
bukwe clause,"  was  used  only  against  Mr. 
Sobukwe.  It  was  extended  annually  for  five 
years.  Mr.  Sobukwe  was  detained  under  it  on 
Robben  Island  until  May  13,  1969.  He  was 
then  put  under  banning  orders,  which  placed 
him  under  partial  house  arrest  and  re- 
stricted him  to  the  Kimberly  municipality. 
Those  same  banning  orders  further  pro- 
hibited Mr.  Sobukwe  from  various  forms  of 
political  expression,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  "book,  pamphlet,  record,  list, 
placard,  poster,  drawing,  photograph  or  pic- 
ture ...  in  which  .  .  .  any  form  of  state  or 
any  principle  or  policy  of  the  Government 
of  a  state  is  propagated,  defended,  attacked, 
criticized,  discussed  or  referred  to." 

On  May  23,  1970,  Mr.  Sobukwe  applied 
for  an  exit  permit.  Departure  from  South 
Africa  on  an  exit  permit  involves  loss  of 
citizenship  and  prohibition  against  return  to 


the  country.  He  was  granted  that  permit  on 
March  1,  1971.  However,  as  his  banning 
orders  restricted  him  to  Kimberly,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  leave.  Unbelievably,  the  courts 
of  South  Africa  have  upheld  that  refusal  to 
allow  him  to  leave.  At  present  he  still  re- 
sides in  the  Kimberly  area,  although  his 
wife  and  children  are  in  the  United  States 
and  he  has  been  offered  a  teaching  position 
at  an  American  university.  He  is  still  under 
banning  orders. 

To  sum  up,  the  basic  facts  about  human 
rights  in  South  Africa  are  clear  and  may  be 
stated  in  two  propositions: 

— First,  the  majority  of  South  Africans 
live  under  an  oppressive  government  which 
deprives  them  of  their  basic  human  rights; 
and 

— Secondly,  the  South  African  system  of 
laws  is  designed  and  administered  so  as  to 
prevent  that  majority  from  taking  effective 
action  to  alter  that  condition  of  fundamental 
deprivation. 

If  the  South  African  Government  has  any 
difficulty  in  accepting  these  two  proposi- 
tions, then  let  me  extend  the  following  chal- 
lenge to  them:  Allow  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  or  any  commission  of  interna- 
tionally known  and  respected  jurists,  to  con- 
duct a  full  examination  to  determine  the 
truth  of  these  two  propositions.  Allow  them 
access  to  your  prisons,  to  your  detention 
centers.  Allow  them  to  take  testimony  from 
the  people  within  your  control.  Allow  them 
to  make  a  full  inquiry  and  then  let  the  world 
know  the  truth. 

I  should  like  now  to  say  the  following: 
When  this  great  institution — the  United 
Nations — started,  we  thought  of  it  within 
the  concept  of  one  world.  It  is  distressing  to 
note  that  in  recent  times  we  have  tended  to 
refer  to  the  existence  of  other  worlds,  in 
other  words,  to  fracture  the  concept  of  one 
world.  It  seems  to  me  that  South  Africa 
offers  us  an  opportunity  to  remember  that 
the  desire  for  freedom  does  not  exist  simply 
in  the  minds  of  people  of  any  one  color;  be- 
cause in  South  Africa  today — as  I  stand  here 
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before  the  Assembly — there  are  not  only 
blacks  who  are  fighting  against  that  op- 
pressive system;  there  are  Asians,  there  are 
white  people,  there  are  the  so-called  coloreds, 
who  are  also  fighting  against  that  oppres- 
sive system.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
struggle  of  black  people  for  freedom ;  it  is  a 
struggle  of  humans  for  freedom.  And  as  we 
move  forward,  as  we  tackle  these  difficult 
problems  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  let 
us  not  deprive  ourselves  of  allies  and  sup- 
porters by  saying  that  we  shall  confine  the 
ranks  only  to  those  who  are  of  one  specific 
color. 

I  say  to  the  gallant  people  of  South  Africa 
who  are  struggling  against  that  system — 
to  the  whites,  to  the  Asians,  to  the  coloreds, 
to  the  blacks — that  there  lie  between  us 
miles  of  ocean  and  that  there  are  forces 
which  will  keep  us  from  knowing  what  you 
are  doing;  but  your  struggles,  your  suffer- 
ings, your  cries  for  freedom  are  heard  and 
noted  by  us,  and  we  say  to  you  that  there 
will  come  a  day  when  a  trumpet  will  sound 
and  the  legions  of  the  free  will  resume  their 
place  in  seats  of  power  in  South  Africa  and 
change  that  system  from  the  odious  way  in 
which  it  now  operates  to  one  in  which  free 
men  and  women  of  any  color  or  religion  may 
walk  with  dignity. 


U.S.  Commends  UNHCR  Efforts 
on  Behalf  of  Refugees 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  Commit- 
tee III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural) 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative John  H.  Haugh  on  November  17. 

USUN   press   release    150   dated   November   17 

My  government  wishes  to  commend  the 
High  Commissioner  for  his  excellent  report, 
which  covers  fully  the  wide-ranging  activi- 
ties of  his  office  during  the  year  under  re- 
view.1 The  report  is  a  chronicle  of  humani- 
tarian action  in  behalf  of  refugees,  victims 
of  persecution,  throughout  the  world. 


The  refugee  flees  from  his  homeland  as  an 
individual  who  has  been  deprived  of  his 
human  rights,  one  who  has  suffered  personal 
deprivation  and  sorrow  not  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner directs  his  program  of  interna- 
tional protection  and  material  assistance  to 
the  refugee  as  an  individual.  While  UNHCR 
projects  may  involve  thousands  of  persons, 
each  project  is  geared  to  the  succor  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  individual  refugee.  The 
UNHCR  effort  is  to  insure  safehaven  for  the 
refugee  and  to  work  unceasingly  toward  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  refugee's  hope 
and  faith  in  humanity  and  toward  his  re^- 
habilitation  on  the  basis  of  self-respect  and 
self-support.  In  a  real  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  the  High  Commissioner  is  engaged  in 
promoting  the  implementation  of  the  lofty 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  the  case  of  every  single 
refugee  within  his  concern. 

During  the  past  year  the  High  Commis- 
sioner has  been  active  in  seeking  to  obtain 
more  accessions  to  the  principal  interna- 
tional treaties  governing  assistance  and  pro- 
tection for  refugees:  the  1951  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  the 
1967  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees.  As  the  committee  knows,  these 
are  the  chief  legal  instruments  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  High  Commissioner  in  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  refugees. 

Of  prime  importance,  the  convention  and 
protocol  forbid  the  refoulement  or  forcible 
return  of  any  refugee  to  a  country  where  he 
would  face  persecution.  Beyond  that,  the 
convention  and  protocol  guarantee  for  refu- 
gees a  host  of  rights  which  are  essential  to 
enable  them  to  become  self-sufficient,  to  live 
without  fear  of  discrimination,  and  to  cease 
being  refugees. 

We  commend  the  High  Commissioner  for 
his  ceaseless  activities  in  furthering  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  treaties  and  for  promoting 
their    effective    implementation    by    states 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/10012  and  add.  1,  report  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
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which  are  already  parties  to  them.  In  this 
connection  we  note  the  subvention  by  the 
UNHCR  of  a  worldwide  project  by  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  which, 
operating  through  national  committees  of 
prominent  judges  and  lawyers  in  many  coun- 
tries, is  directed  to  the  same  purposes. 

My  government  notes  with  deep  concern 
that  during  the  year  under  review  there 
were  many  instances  of  forcible  repatriation 
of  refugees.  It  is  extremely  regrettable  that 
nations  have  engaged  in  such  inhumane 
practice,  and  the  more  especially  since  pro- 
hibition of  refoulement  of  refugees  has  be- 
come ever  more  firmly  embedded  in  inter- 
national law.  My  government  wishes  to 
stress  once  again  the  overriding  importance 
of  the  High  Commissioner's  manifold  activ- 
ities under  his  function  of  providing  inter- 
national protection  for  refugees.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  overemphasize  the  significance  to 
refugees  of  insuring  liberal  asylum  policies 
and  practices. 

My  government  pledges  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner its  continuing  support  of  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  the  complete  acceptance 
of  article  33  of  the  Refugee  Convention  with 
its  unequivocal  prohibition  against  the 
refoulement  of  refugees  "in  any  manner 
whatsoever"  to  territories  where  their  life 
or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  grounds 
of  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  of 
a  particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion. 
In  this  connection  we  point  out  that  the 
General  Assembly,  in  unanimously  adopting 
in  1967  the  Declaration  on  Territorial  Asy- 
lum, has  endorsed  the  concept  that  the 
granting  of  asylum  is  a  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian act  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act  by  any  state. 

Last  year,  and  previously,  the  High  Com- 
missioner carried  out  his  regular  worldwide 
material  assistance  program  in  a  highly  con- 
structive and  imaginative  manner.  It  was 
fitting  that  he  devoted  major  financial  em- 
phasis under  the  program  to  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  where  the  needs  are  great- 
est. At  the  same  time  the  High  Commis- 
sioner did  not  neglect  the  refugee  problems 


in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  His 
responses  to  challenges  in  all  areas  were 
prompt  and  effective  and  were  above  all 
characterized  by  humanitarian  concern.  We 
pay  tribute  to  the  High  Commissioner  for 
his  constructive  and  realistic  performance 
in  his  material  assistance  program. 

I  wish  especially  to  draw  attention  to  the 
High  Commissioner's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
handicapped  refugees.  These  are  refugees 
who  have  social,  physical,  or  mental  disabil- 
ities which  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
resolve  their  cases  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  UNHCR  has  continued  to  devote  priority 
attention  to  finding  permanent  solutions  for 
these  unfortunate  refugees,  and  through  re- 
lentless efforts  on  a  case-by-case  basis  he 
has  repeatedly  achieved  success  in  doing  so 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  The 
UNHCR  program  for  handicapped  refugees 
is  molded  in  the  highest  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  Nations. 

My  government  notes  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion that  the  High  Commissioner  has  also 
continued  to  attach  great  importance  to 
bringing  about  the  successful  family  reunion 
of  refugees.  It  is  a  cruel  commentary  on  our 
times  that  many  refugee  families  are  di- 
vided because  some  of  the  members  are  not 
permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  freedom  of 
movement,  a  right  set  forth  in  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It  is 
heartening  to  know  that  the  High  Commis- 
sioner continues  to  pursue  the  objective  of 
family  reunion  with  great  energy,  determi- 
nation, and  resourcefulness. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  High 
Commissioner  has  faced  an  unusual  number 
of  challenges  of  problems  in  which,  under 
the  authority  of  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions, the  UNHCR  has  exercised  its  "good 
offices"  in  behalf  of  refugees  who  would  not 
come  within  the  normal,  mandatory  concern 
of  the  UNHCR.  The  so-called  special  pro- 
grams were  carried  out  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  prime  example  of  the  UNHCR's  role 
in  lending  its  good  offices  in  this  respect,  I 
should  like  to  cite  the  outstanding  perform- 
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ance  of  the  UNHCR  as  the  Coordinator  of 
U.N.  Humanitarian  Assistance  in  Cyprus. 
Although  the  refugees  in  Cyprus  are  not 
within  the  UNHCR  mandate,  since  they 
are  displaced  within  their  country  of  na- 
tionality, the  High  Commisssioner  has  here 
shown  once  again  that  he  has  unique 
expertise  and  capability  to  deal  cogently 
and  effectively  with  the  problems  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  uprooted  from  their 
homes.  The  United  States  believes  that 
the  presence  of  the  UNHCR  in  Cyprus  in 
charge  of  relief  has  been  highly  beneficial 
and  that  his  performance  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation in  humanitarian  terms  and  as 
conducive  to  tranquility  and  hope  for  suc- 
cessful political  settlement  in  that  country. 
I  should  like  to  state  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's contribution  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance in  Cyprus,  from  the  start  of  the  opera- 
tion in  September  1974  through  July  31, 
1975,  totaled  $20,772,000  out  of  some  $26 
million  received  by  the  UNHCR  from  all 
sources. 

As  noted  by  the  High  Commissioner,  the 
UNHCR  is  faced  with  a  grave  challenge  in 
Thailand,  occasioned  by  the  presence  in  that 
country  of  over  70,000  homeless  refugees  of 
Indochinese  origin,  with  more  arriving 
every  day.  The  immediate  emergency  relief 
needs  of  those  refugees  is  very  great.  Be- 
yond that,  although  many  of  those  refugees 
will  be  remaining  in  Thailand,  there  is  a 
compelling  need  to  locate  resettlement  op- 
portunities in  third  countries  for  large 
numbers  of  the  refugees  whose  local  inte- 
gration will  not  prove  feasible.  The  UNHCR 
has  a  country  team  in  Thailand  which  is 
undertaking  to  cope  with  this  problem  of 
staggering  proportions. 

My  government  considers  that  the  prob- 
lem in  Thailand  is  one  which  can  only  be 
fully  and  satisfactorily  resolved  through  the 
effective  response  of  the  international  com- 
munity. My  government  calls  upon  the 
UNHCR  to  intensify  his  efforts  to  secure 
adequate  financial  contributions  from  gov- 
ernments the  world  over  toward  the  basic 
care  and  resettlement  of  the  refugees  in 
Thailand;  and  of  equal  importance,  we  urge 


the  UNHCR  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
seeking  to  arrange  the  permanent  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  refugees.  The  situation 
clearly  demands  high-priority  action  under 
strong  UNHCR  leadership,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  hope  and  assume  that  the  High 
Commissioner  in  his  approaches  to  govern- 
ments will  bring  to  bear  the  full  measure  of 
the  prestige  of  his  office  and  of  the  United 
Nations. 

My  government  also  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  ardent  hope  that 
governments  throughout  the  world  will  re- 
spond promptly  and  generously  to  the 
UNHCR's  financial  needs  in  Thailand  and  to 
the  needs  of  the  refugees  for  opportunities 
to  resettle  in  third  countries.  The  United 
States  for  its  part  has  already  contributed 
or  pledged  $8.6  million  to  the  UNHCR  for 
the  Thailand  program,  and  over  10,000  of  the 
refugees  in  Thailand  have  been  or  are  being 
accepted  for  permanent  resettlement  in  our 
country. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  I  should  like  to 
make  one  more  point.  The  increased  scope 
of  the  regular  material  assistance  program 
(especially  in  underdeveloped  countries)  and 
the  repeated  calls  upon  the  UNHCR  to  use 
his  good  offices  in  special  situations  have 
thrown  greater  and  greater  burdens  upon 
the  UNHCR  as  an  organization.  But  these 
added  burdens  should  not  be  allowed  to  im- 
pede or  to  infringe  upon  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's first  priority:  to  provide  effective 
international  protection  for  refugees. 

I  make  no  suggestion  that  the  protection 
function  has  been  neglected  by  the  UNHCR. 
The  United  States  simply  wishes  to  stress 
once  again  the  primary  importance  of  pro- 
tection among  UNHCR  activities.  Interna- 
tional protection  is  the  guarantor  that  refu- 
gees shall  find  safehaven  and  asylum  in  the 
first  instance  and  that  thereafter  they  may 
rebuild  their  lives  through  hope  and  produc- 
tive energy  and  take  their  places  in  new 
societies  under  conditions  of  dignity  and 
self-respect.  These  are  objectives  to  which 
we  can  earnestly  subscribe,  and  to  which  the 
High  Commissioner  has  addressed  himself  in 
truly  dedicated  fashion. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) and  toxin  weapons  and  on  their  destruc- 
tion. Done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow 
April  10,  1972.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  December  10,  1975. 

Coffee 

Protocol  for  the  continuation  in  force  of  the  inter- 
national coffee  agreement  1968,  as  amended  and 
extended,  with  annex.  Approved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  at  London  September  26,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  October  1,  1975. 
Ratifications    deposited:    Colombia,    December    1, 

1975;  Panama,  November  19,  1975. 
Accession  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1975. 
Notification  of  provisional  application   deposited: 

Haiti,  September  24,  1975. 
Notification   that   it   has   assumed   the   rights   and 

obligations    of    contracting    party:    Papua    New 

Guinea,  October  15,  1975. 
Notification  of  separate  membership:  Angola  and 

Timor,  October  10,  1975. 
Instrument  of  acceptance  signed  by  the  President: 

December  8,  1975. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.  Done  at 
Vienna  April  18,  1961.  Entered  into  force  April 
24,  1964;  for  the  United  States  December  13,  1972. 
TIAS  7502. 

Accession  deposited:  People's   Republic  of  China, 
November  25,  1975. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22,  1946, 
as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  22,  1973.1 

Acceptance    deposited:    Dahomey,    November    24, 
1975. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendment  of  article  VII  of  the  convention  on  facili- 
tation of  international  maritime  traffic,  1965  (TIAS 
6251).  Adopted  at  London  November  19,  1973.1 


Acceptances    deposited:     Norway,    November    10, 
1975;  Poland,  June  3,  1975;  Yugoslavia,  July  11, 
1975. 
Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative   Organization    (TIAS    4044,    6285,    6490). 
Adopted  at  London  October  17,  1974.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Cuba,  November  24,  1975; 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Thailand,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975. 
Instrument  of  acceptance  signed  by  the  President: 
December  8,  1975. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention   on  narcotic  drugs,   1961.  Done  at 

New    York    March  30,    1961.    Entered    into    force 

December  13,  1964;  for  the  United  States  June  24, 

1967.  TIAS  6298. 

Accession  deposited:  German  Democratic  Republic, 

December  2,  1975. 
Convention    on    psychotropic     substances.    Done    at 
Vienna  February  21,  1971.1 
Accession  deposited:  German  Democratic  Republic, 

December  2,  1975. 

Program-Carrying     Signals — Distribution 

by  Satellite 

Convention    relating    to    the    distribution     of     pro- 
gramme-carrying signals  transmitted  by  satellite. 
Done  at  Brussels  May  21,  1974.1 
Accession  deposited:  Nicaragua,  December  1,  1975. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960   (TIAS  5780).  Adopted 
at  London  October  25,  1967.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Oman,  November  20,  1975. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched   into 
outer   space.   Opened  for   signature   at   New  York 
January  14,  1975.1 
Signature:  Pakistan,  December  1,  1975. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October  25,   1973.   Entered   into  force  January   1, 
1975.2 
Accessions  deposited:   The   Gambia,  November   3, 

1975;    Papua    New    Guinea,    October    31,    1975; 

Portugal,  November  12,  1975. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  article  VI  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  30,  1967.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 

1968.  TIAS  6431. 

Acceptance    deposited:    Australia,    November    24, 
1975. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  concerning  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  temporary  space  tracking  facility  in 
connection  with  Project  Skylab,  as  amended  and 
extended.  (TIAS  7281,  7678).  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Ottawa  December  20,  1971,  and  Febru- 
ary 23,  1972.  Entered  into  force  February  23,  1972. 
Terminated:   November  17,   1975. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  US. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20U02. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the 
same  address*  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders. 
Prices  shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which 
describe  the  people,  history,  government,  economy, 
and  foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains 
a  map,  a  list  of  principal  government  officials  and 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading 
list.  (A  complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock — at  least  140 — $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
scription service  for  approximately  77  updated  or 
new  Notes— $23.10;  plastic  binder— $1.50.)  Single 
copies  of  those  listed  below  are  available  at  30*  each. 


France  .  . 

Grenada  .  . 

Rwanda  .  . 

U.S.S.R.  .  . 


Cat.    No.  S1.123:F49 

Pub.  8209  7  pp. 

Cat.    No.  S1.123:G86 

Pub.  8822  4  pp. 

Cat.     No.  S1.123:R94 

Pub.  7916  4  pp. 
Cat.  No.  S1.123:UN  33 

Pub.  7842  13  pp. 


U.S.  Participation  in  the  U.N.  Report  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  for  the  year  1974,  including 
political  and  security  affairs;  economic,  social,  scien- 
tific, and  human  rights  affairs;  trusteeship  and  de- 
pendent areas;  legal  developments;  and  budget  and 
administration.  Pub.  8827.  International  Organiza- 
tion and  Conference  Series  121.  478  pp.  $4.20.  (Cat. 
No.  S1.70:8827). 

Consular  Relations.  Convention,  with  agreed  memo- 
randum and  exchange  of  letters,  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria.  TIAS  8067.  78  pp.  90*.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:8067). 

North  American  Air  Defense  Command.  Agreement 
with  Canada.  TIAS  8085.  17  pp.  35<*.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 
10:8085). 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization — 
Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25.  Adopted  by  the 
Twentieth  World  Health  Assembly  at  Geneva  May  23, 
1967.  TIAS  8086.  14  pp.  30*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8086). 

Trade  in  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textile  Products. 

Agreement  with  Malaysia  amending  and  extending 
the  agreement  of  September  8,  1970,  as  amended. 
TIAS  8093.  3  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8093). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Honduras 
amending  the  agreement  of  March  5,  1975.  TIAS 
8094.  4  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8094). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  amending  the  agreement 
of  May  30,  1972.  TIAS  8096.  5  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8096). 

Double  Taxation — Taxes  on  Income.  Agreement  with 
Italy  continuing  application  of  the  convention  of 
March  30,  1955.  TIAS  8097.  4  pp.  25*.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8097). 

Customs  Services.  Agreement  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  TIAS  8098.  25  pp.  40*.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8098). 

Fisheries — Northeastern  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  United 
States  Coast.  Agreement  with  the  Polish  People's 
Republic.  TIAS  8100.  31  pp.  45*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10: 
8100). 

Reimbursement  of  Income  Taxes.  Agreement  with  the 
International  Labor  Office.  TIAS  8101.  3  pp.  25*. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:8101). 

Trade — Meat  Imports.  Agreement  with  Nicaragua. 
TIAS  8103.  7  pp.  30*.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8103). 
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Subject 

Advisory  Committee  on  Law  of 
the  Sea,  Jan.  23-24. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (SCC),  Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on  ship  design 
and  equipment,  Jan.  5-6. 

Kissinger:  news  conference. 

Secretary  of  State's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  study  group  on 
hotelkeepers'  liability,  New 
York,  Feb.  5. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on 
fire  protection,  Jan.  8. 

SCC,  U.S.  National  Committee 
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Pollution,  working  group  on 
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Joint  U.S.-Polish  communique  on 
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visory Committee,  Boston,  Jan. 
6. 
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Kissinger:  interview  for  German 
television,  Brussels. 

Kissinger:  news  conference,  Brus- 
sels. 
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Corrections  for  Volume  LXXIII 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
errors  in  volume  LXXIII. 

July  7,  p.  U3,  col.  1 :  The  second  sentence  of  the  second  full  para- 
graph should  read:  "Coupled  with  positive  action,  such  clarity  is  called 
for  to  insure  a  peaceful  and  realistic  settlement  of  the  territory's 
future." 

July  28,  p.  1U0,  col.  1 :  The  sixth  line  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  statement  should  read:  "Pioneer  11,  which  last  December  swept 
past." 

August  11,  p.  213,  col.  1:  The  second  line  of  the  italic  paragraph 
should  read  "5  from  President  Ford  to  President  Aristides." 

November  3,  p.  656,  col.  2:  The  last  lines  of  the  "Wheat"  entry 
should  read  "Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  October  10, 
1975." 
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ABC  Saturday  News,  90 
Acheson,  Dean  (quoted),  647 
Afghanistan,     bilateral     agreement 
amending  and  extending  tech- 
nical cooperation  program,   492 
Africa   (see  also  names  of  individ- 
ual    countries)  :     Davis,     214; 
Fraser,  714;  Kissinger,  58.  571, 
747 
Economic  and  social  development 
programs,     U.N.-U.S.    grant 
agreement,  196 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1948,  Volume  V,  "The 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa,"  released,  423 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger, 
proposed      (Kissinger),     181, 
831 
African    Development    Bank:    607; 
Davis.  213;  Kissinger,  430.  573 
Agency  for  International   Develop- 
ment, proposed  phaseout  of  pro- 
gram in  Colombia:  594;  Lopez, 
591 
Agricultural      commodities,      sales: 
Bangladesh,     84,     580;     Egypt. 
195,    720,    754;    Guinea.    Indo- 
nesia, 48;  Israel,  680;  Jamaica. 
108;   Jordan,   756;   Korea,   195; 
Pakistan,  48,  492;  Tanzania,  48 
Agricultural     Development,     Inter- 
national Fund:  700;  Katz.  712; 
Kissinger.    432.    440;    Myerson, 
906,  909 
Agriculture   (see  also  Agricultural 
commodities,    Food    production 
and    shortages,    and    name    of 
product)  : 
Beet  sugar  and  corn  sugar  pro- 
duction (Katz),  275 
Cape    Verde,    agricultural    sector 
support    (rural   works),    loan 
agreement  with  U.S.,  580 
International  Office  for  Epizootics, 
creation,  international  agree- 
ment (1925),  U.S.,  47,  679 
Less    developed    countries:     563; 
Katz,  711;  Myerson,  558 


Agriculture — Continued 
Romania,  protocols  on  cooperation 
and  development   of  agricul- 
tural  trade  with   U.S.,  756 
U.S.    production    and    marketing 
system    and    policies:     Ford. 
453;  Kissinger,  172,  174.  398. 
401,  436,  513,  526 
Agronsky,  Martin,  377,  482 
AID.  proposed  phaseout  of  program 
with  Colombia:  594;  Lopez,  591 
Alaskan   pipeline    (Kissinger),   639. 

687,  689 
Algeria,  oil  pollution  damage,  con- 
vention    (1971)     on     establish- 
ment of  international  fund  for 
compensation,  ratification,  423 
Alireza.  Ali  Abdallah,  866 
Allen.  Ivan,  III,  56 
Allon.  Yigal,  458 

American    ideals:    Ford,    306.    413; 

Kissinger,  500 
American   Legion    (Kissinger).    173 
Amin    Dada,    Idi:     (quoted),    650; 

Kissinger,  771 
Amnesty     for     political     prisoners, 
international,     proposed:     Gar- 
ment.     871;      Kissinger,     771; 
Mitchell   (quoted),  869;  Moyni- 
han.    867;    text    of    U.S.    draft 
resolution,  874 
Anderson,  Robert  S.,  787,  810 
Angola:     Davis,     212,     214;     Ford 
(quoted).  212;  Kissinger,  928 
Civil    war:    Kissinger,    574,    748. 
768;  Mulcahy.  800 
Cuban    and    Soviet    aid:    Ford, 
895;    Kissinger,    765,    777, 
843,  860,  896 
Coalition  government,  question  of 

(Kissinger),  856 
South  Africa,  question  of  actions 

in   (Kissinger),  897 
U.S.     airlift     to     Portugal,     an- 
nouncement,  529 
U.S.    Consulate    General,    closure, 

announcement,   787 
U.S.    military    role,    question    of 
(Kissinger),    897 


Angola  and  Timor,  protocol  for 
continuation  in  force  of  inter- 
national coffee   agreement,  947 

Arab-Israeli  conflict  (see  also 
United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and 
names  of  individual  countries)  : 
Garment,  789;  Kissinger,  15. 
56,  59,  158;  Maw,  191 
Arms  delivery  ceiling,  question 
of  (Kissinger),  554 

Geneva   Conference,   question   of: 

189;  Kissinger,  474,  499,  548. 

774,   856;    Sadat,   464;    Sisco. 

733 

PLO  participation,  question  of: 

Ford,  736;   Kissinger,  774; 

Moynihan,  795;  Sisco,  735, 

736 

Interim  agreement:  Allon,  458; 
Ford,  740;  Kissinger,  457, 
458,  462,  498,  582,  612.  725; 
Sadat.  461,  722 

Egyptian  nonbelligerency,  ques- 
tion of:  Kissinger.  408,  409; 
Sadat,  463 

Implementation:  Kissinger, 

499;  Sisco.  491,  736 

Initialing  of:  Ford,  460;  Kis- 
singer, 461;   Rabin,  460 

Negotiations,  prospects,  and 
progress:  Ford,  9,  24,  93, 
310,  379,  (quoted),  405; 
Kissinger,  9,  11,  13,  18, 
26-27,  54,  59,  63,  91,  158, 
168,  174,  179,  182,  185,  187, 
189,  202,  310,  397,  405,  408, 
497,  514,  766;  Rabin,  9,  10, 
189 

Presidential  transition  period, 
effect  (Kissinger),  514 

Soviet  position:  Kissinger,  201. 
472,  477,  480;  Sisco,  487 

Step  toward  peace:  Ford,  613, 
643;  Kissinger,  397,  466, 
474,  496,  498,  514,  525,  547, 
610,  689;  Sisco,  482 

Texts  of  agreement  and  annex 
and  U.S.  proposal,  466 
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Arab-Israeli    Conflict — Continued 
Interim  agreement — Continued 
U.S.     assurances,     guarantees, 
question  of:   Kissinger,  90. 
168.  185,  406.  408,  464,  611- 
612,  657;  Sisco,  490 
U.S.  news  coverage  (Kissinger). 

513 
U.S.-OPEC  countries  relations, 
question  of  effect   (Kissin- 
ger), 501 
U.S.      secret      understandings, 
question  of:  Kissinger,  406, 
473.    477,    658;    Sisco.    483. 
485,  488 
Violations,  question  of  remedial 
action  (Kissinger),  660 
Iranian  role  in  peace  negotiations 

(Atherton),  843 
Israel  final  frontiers,  question  of 

(Kissinger).  403.  409 
Israeli  survival  and  security,  U.S. 
position:    Ford,    506;    Kissin- 
ger, 19,  90,  397,  457.  496.  609. 
745;  Sisco,  485 
Military  action,  question  of  (Kis- 
singer). 63.  90,  609 
Multilateral     consultations,     pro- 
posed (Kissinger).  548,  553 
October    1973   war,   effect:    Ford, 

739;   Kissinger,  496,  609 
Oil  considerations:  Kissinger,   19. 
27,  54,  496.  501,  525,  583.  609; 
Sober,  702 
Palestinian    interests:    Ford.    736, 
739;  Kissinger,  474,  500,  510. 
689,      776,      (quoted),      800; 
Moynihan.    795;    Sadat,    464. 
465,  724,  730;  Saunders.  797; 
Sisco.  735 
Palestinian   Liberation   Organiza- 
tion: Ford,  736,  895;  Kissin- 
ger,  177,   510.   774.   776,  783; 
Moynihan,      795;      Saunders. 
799;  Sisco,  735,  736 
Palestinian    national    state,   ques- 
tion of:  Ford,  737;  Saunders. 
798 
Peace,  final:  Ford,  723,  894;  Kis- 
singer, 154,  158,  405,  459,  474. 
497.    547,    582.    765;     Rabin. 
460;  Sadat.  464,  724 
Guarantees,    question    of:    Kis- 
singer, 62,  409.  464;   Sisco. 
488 
Progress  and  need:  Ford.  721; 
Kissinger.  59,  177.  397,  475. 
479,  502,  582,  613,  662,  696, 
774;  Sisco,  733 
Soviet     role:     Kissinger,     472; 
Sisco,  488 
Soviet  position  and  role:   Kissin- 
ger, 18,  19,  201,  312,  314,  392, 
409,  474,  477,  500,  548,  554; 
Sisco,  488 


Arab-Israeli    Conflict — Continued 
Soviet  position — Continued 
Helsinki  conference,  question  of 
trade-off   (Kissinger),   641 
Soviet-U.S.  confrontation,  danger 
of:  Ford,  379,  739;  Kissinger, 
54,  90,  159,  390,  471,  472,  496. 

609,  745;  Sisco,  484 
Step-by-step    negotiations:    Ford. 

740;   Kissinger,  56,   182,  314, 
474,  475.  497,  582,  689,  856; 
Saunders,  800;  Sisco,  488 
Syrian-Israeli     negotiations     and 
agreement,  question  of:  Hart- 
man,  122;  Kissinger,  464,  474, 
479,   499,  503,   548,  554.   689, 
774,   856;   Sadat.   464;   Sisco, 
491,  733,  735 
Syrian-Jewish  community   (Hart- 
man),  121 
U.K.    role    in    negotiations    (Kis- 
singer), 781 
U.N.     Disengagement     Observer 
Force:     46;     Atherton,     863; 
Kissinger,      782,     857.      896; 
Scali,  46 
U.N.  Emergency  Force:  466,  468. 
470;  Kissinger,  548 
Extension,  one  year:  Kissinger, 
462.    479;    Moynihan,    752; 
Sadat,    462,    463;    text    of 
Security  Council  resolution. 
753 
Extension,         three        months: 
Moynihan,     285;     text     of 
Security  Council  resolution, 
286 
Nonrenewal  of  mandate,  ques- 
tion   of    (Kissinger).    159, 
172,  177.  179.  180,  182 
U.S.     civilian     technicians,     re- 
lations: 470;  Kissinger,  407. 

479,  610,  612;  Sisco,  486; 
Waldheim,  479 

U.S.  financial  contribution,  230 
U.N.    vote    on    Zionism,    question 

of  effect  (Kissinger),  771 
U.S.  civilian  technicians  (Early- 
Warning  System):  469;  Ford, 
465,  507,  613,  644;  Kissinger, 
184,  401,  402,  403,  406,  472, 
476,  496,   509,  511,  526,  538, 

610,  612,  659,  777,  782;  Sadat, 
465;  Sisco,  483,  485,  486,  488, 
489;  Waldheim,  479 

Egyptian  unilateral  rights  of 
withdrawal  (Sadat),  463, 
464 

Indochina  compared:  Kissinger, 

480,  498;  Sisco,  490 
Protection   of:   Ford,   507,   737; 

Kissinger,  407,  473  ,  499, 
511;  Sadat,  463;  Sisco,  486, 
490 


Arab-Israeli    Conflict — Continued 
U.S.  civilian  technicians — 
Continued 
Special      Requirements      Fund 

(Ford),  740 
U.S.  implementation,  signature 

(Ford),  643 
U.S.  public  opinion  (Kissinger). 
513 
U.S.   Middle  East  Force  in  Bah- 
rain,   agreement    with    Bah- 
rain, 492 
U.S.  military  involvement,  ques- 
tion of  (Kissinger),  177 
U.S.    personnel    on    Jordanian    or 
Syrian     front,     question     of 
(Ford).   507 
U.S.    policy    and    role:    Ford,    93. 
465,    613;    Kissinger,    19,    54, 
154,   175.   177,   397,   462,  475, 
496,  548,  581,  609,  725,  842 
U.S.  public  opinion  (Kissinger), 
582 
Visits     of     Secretary    Kissinger: 
Ford,     (quoted),     405,     465; 
Kissinger,   12,   406,  407,   409. 
457,  466,  694;  Nessen,  405 
Remarks  and  news  conferences, 
list,  459 
Arbitral    awards,    foreign,    conven- 
tion (1958)  on  recognition  and 
enforcement:      Belgium.      422; 
Chile,  543;  U.K.,  607 
Argentina: 

Ambassador  to  U.S..  credentials, 

281 
Inter-American  treaty  of  recipro- 
cal    assistance     (Rio    Pact), 
protocol        of        amendment 
(1975).  signature,  719 
Armaments,  U.S.: 
Exports  and  sales  policy:  Kissin- 
ger, 744;   Sober,  703;   Stern. 
98 
First    use    of    nuclear    weapons, 
position:  Ford.  93;  Kissinger. 
158 
Armed       forces,       treatment       of 
wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked, 
Geneva       convention       (1949), 
Bahamas,   803 
Armenia    (Kissinger).   855 
Arms     control     and     disarmament 
(see  also  Nuclear  entries  and 
Strategic        arms        limitation 
talks):  Hutar,  235;  Martin,  824 
Chemical  weapons    (Martin),   826 
Environmental  warfare  draft  con- 
vention:    Martin,     417,     824; 
text  of  draft  convention,  419 
Limitation    of    military    expendi- 
tures, proposal  (Martin),  282, 
285 
ASEAN   (Association  of  Southeast 
Asian   Nations) :    Ford,   915 
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Asia,    South    Asia    and    Southeast 
Asia   (see  also  Asian  Develop- 
ment    Bank,     Indochina,     and 
names  of  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security  system,  Soviet 
proposal  (Kissinger),  60,  322 
East   Asia,   U.S.   security   assist- 
ance:   Ford,    740;    Kissinger. 
746,    747 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,   "The   Far  East   and 
Australasia,"     Volume     VII, 
part  1,  released,  108 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1948,  Volume  V,  "The 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Africa,"  released,  423 
Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Ed- 
ucation  Organization,  agree- 
ment  re   U.S.   grant,   756 
U.S.   policy   and   relations:    Ford, 
913,    917,   921;    Kissinger.   3, 
21,  684,  844 
Asian    Development    Bank    (Kissin- 
ger), 430 
Articles     of    agreement     (1965), 
Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  83 
Askew,  Reuben.  527 
Association     of     Southeast     Asian 

Nations   (Ford),  915 
Atherton,  Alfred  L.,  Jr.,  862 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses: 
Egypt-U.S.  statement  on  cooper- 
ation:   Fahmy,    731;    Kissin- 
ger, 731;   Sisco,  733;  text  of 
joint  statement,  731 
Germany,    Federal    Republic    of, 
nuclear       facilities       safety, 
agreement,  656 
Nuclear   fuel:    Kissinger.    7,   551, 
556;   Kratzer,   832 
Regional     nuclear     fuel     cycle 
centers,    proposed:    Kissin- 
ger,    551;     Kratzer,     834; 
Martin.    828 
Safeguards:    Ford,    737;    Kissin- 
ger, 170,  551;   Kratzer.  833 
Thermonuclear   fusion    power    in- 
ternational     cooperation     on 
rapid   development,   proposed 
(Kissinger),  861 
Australia:     Ford,     915;     Kissinger, 
848 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  47,  48, 
231,  264,  352,  456,  491,  543. 
631,  839,  912,  947 
Austria,  treaties,  agreements,   etc., 

287,  352,  679,  720 
Aviation   (Kissinger),  57 
Hijacking  (Kissinger),  360 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Air  services  transit  agreement 
(1944),  international: 

Lesotho,  607;  Nauru,  456 
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Aviation — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — 
Continued 
Air   transport   agreement   with 

Peru,  196 
Aircraft,  suppression  of  unlaw- 
ful seizure,  convention 
(1970):  Morocco  (with 
reservation),  679;  Sierra 
Leone.  287 
Airline       services       agreement 

with  Peru,  147 
Airworthiness  certifications, 

acceptance,  agreement  with 
Australia,   48 
Charter  air  services,  operation 
of,  agreement  with  Switz- 
erland, 912 
Civil      aviation,      international, 
convention    (1944),   Nauru, 
456 
Protocols    (1954,    1961,    1962, 
1971)     re     amendments: 
Bahamas,  Ecuador, 

Lesotho,     Nauru,     Soviet 
Union,  Uruguay,  911 
Entry    into    force    of    1962 
protocol,  911 
Protocol   re   authentic   trilin- 
gual text  (1968), 
Uruguay,  543 
Civil   aviation   advance   charter 
rules,       agreement       with 
U.K.,    196 
International    carriage    by    air, 
convention   (1929)  for  uni- 
fication   of    certain    rules: 
Bahamas.     Iran,     Lesotho, 
Sudan,  491 
Additional     protocol     no.     3: 
Barbados,            Belgium, 
Brazil,  Ghana,  Guatema- 
la,     Portugal.      Switzer- 
land.   U.K..    U.S.,    Vene- 
zuela, 631 
Montreal  protocol  no.  4:  Bar- 
bados,   Belgium.    Brazil, 
Egypt,    Ghana.    Guatem- 
ala.    Portugal,     Switzer- 
land,   U.K.,    U.S.,    Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia,  Zaire, 
631 
Offenses    and    certain    other 
acts    on    board    aircraft, 
convention     (1963):    Ba- 
hamas,   231,    911;    India, 
Morocco,     911;     Tunisia, 
231 
Suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against     safety     of     civ- 
il    aviation,     convention 
(1971):     Morocco     (with 
reservation),     679;     Ro- 
mania     (with      reserva- 
tion),  387 


Aycrigg,  Ben,  736 

B 

Bahamas: 

Spiny  lobster  fishing,  talks:  414; 

Kissinger,   527 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    231, 
352,  423,  491,  756,  803,  911 
Bahrain,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

107,  492 
Balance-of-payments : 
Latin  America   (Kissinger),  586 
U.S.:  Ford,  454;  Kissinger,  519 
Ball,  George:   Agronsky,  488;  Kis- 
singer, 502 
Bangladesh: 

Ambassador   to  U.S.,  credentials, 

866 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     84, 
580,  679 
Barbados,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc..  195.  631,  680.  912 
Barnes,  Fred,  93 
Barton,  Frank  (quoted),  869 
Baumann,    Carol:    160;    Kissinger, 

159 
Beckman,    Aldo   B.,   407 
Belgium,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.. 
48,  84,  195,  264,  388.  422,  607, 
631,   802 
Belovski,  Dimce,   866 
Bennett,  W.   Tapley,  Jr.,   140,   145, 
286,   362.   388c,    541,   651,   673. 
821 
Berger,  Marilyn,   734 
Berlin:  Ford,  292-293,  307;  Kissin- 
ger, 315.  317.  317-318;  Scheel. 
70 
Berman,  Nathan,  168 
Bicentennial:  Ford,  9.  295;  Gierek, 
298;     Emperor    Hirohito,     616, 
618;    Kissinger,    149,   493,   587, 
698;    Lopez,    590;    MacEachen, 
633;  Sadat,  731;  Scheel,  67 
Japan.      gift      of      experimental 

theater   (Ford),  787 
John  J.  McCloy  Fund  for  German- 
American    Exchanges:    Ford, 
67,  290;  Scheel,  68 
U.K..      exchange      program      of 
fellowships    in    creative    and 
performed     arts,     agreement 
with  U.S.,   196,  216 
World    of    Franklin    and    Jeffer- 
son   Bicentennial    Exhibition, 
Warsaw  (Ford),  299 
Big-power      responsibility:      Ford, 
410;  Kissinger.  16,  22,  164,  187, 
390,    493,    516,    636,    748,    757, 
761,  848;  Sadat,  728 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  Human  Rights 
Day   and    Week,    proclamation, 
933 
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Rills    of   lading,    international   con- 
vention   (1931)    for   unification 
of   certain    rules   and   protocol, 
Lebanon,    631 
Biological  and  toxin  weapons,  con- 
vention (1972):  Martin,  826 
Current     actions:     Bolivia,     719; 
Ethiopia.     83;     Greece,     947; 
Lebanon,  Malta,  47;   Nicara- 
gua.  287;    Qatar.   47;    Singa- 
pore, 911;  South  Africa,  756 
Bishop.  William  W.,  97 
Blanton,  Ray.  525 
Bloomer,  John  W.,  404 
Boeker,  Paul  H.,  701 
Bolivar,    Simon:     Ford,    589;     Kis- 
singer, 587 
Bolivia: 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    719, 

720,  839 
U.S.  aid  (Kissinger),  747 
Bond,  Christopher,  519,  526 
Boren,  David  L.,  523 
Botha,  Roelof  Frederik.  515 
Boyatt,  Thomas  D.  (Kissinger),  750 
Brazil: 

Shrimp  agreement  with  U.S.:  72; 

Ford,  132 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     48, 
352,  543,   607,  631.  679.   719, 
803,   838 
Brezhnev    Leonid:    303;    Ford,    24. 
309.    785;    Kissinger,    18,    314, 
320,  475,  641,  694.  780,  781 
Briscoe,  Dolph.  519 
Broder,  David  S.,  785 
Brownell.  Herbert,  97 
Bryce.  James  (Lopez),  590 
Buckley,  William  F.,  Jr.,  530 
Buffum,  William  B.,  210,  271 
Bulgaria,  amendments  to  convention 
on  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative    Organization,    ac- 
ceptance,   195 
Bunker,  Ellsworth,  881 
Burke,  J.  Herbert,  362 
Burma: 
Ambassador  to   U.S.,   credentials. 

515 
Drug  control  programs  (Fraser), 
831 
Burundi,  convention  on  registration 
of  objects  launched  into  outer 
space,  signature.  879 
Busbee,  George,  519,  528 
Bush,  George   (Kissinger),  851 
Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
public, convention  on   registra- 
tion   of    objects    launched    into 
outer  space,  signature,  147 


Canada  (Kissinger),  759,  852 

Alaskan     gaslines,     question     of 
route   (Kissinger),  687,  689 


Canada — Continued 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials. 

281 
Cable  television,  deletion  of  U.S. 
commercials  (Kissinger),  637 
CIA  activities,  question  of   (Kis- 
singer),  638 
Energy  exports  to  U.S.,  question 
of  cutbacks  (Kissinger).  642, 
851,  859 
Meat    exports,    U.S.    restrictions 

eased,  proclamation,  416 
NATO    contribution,    question    of 

(Kissinger),   640 
Oil    exchanges    with    U.S..    pro- 
posed.  178 
Puget   Sound   tankers   and   Head 
Harbour     passage,     question 
of      discussions:      Kissinger, 
642;  MacEachen,  642 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc..  47,  48, 
231,  543,  756,  802,  912,  948 
U.S.    Ambassador    Porter,    ques- 
tion of  transfer  (Kissinger), 
642 
U.S.   "special   relationship":   Kis- 
singer,   633,    636.    638,    639; 
MacEachen,   633,   639 
Visit  of  Secretary  Kissinger:  Kis- 
singer, 633,  635;  MacEachen. 
633,   634;    text  of  news  con- 
ference, 637 
Cape  Verde  (Davis),  215 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    580, 

720 
U.N.   membership:   720;   Bennett. 
541;    Fraser,   714;   Kissinger, 
574;  Moynihan,  604 
U.S.  recognition  (Ford),  213 
Carter.  Jimmy  (Kissinger),  180 
Carter,  W.  Beverly,  Jr.  (Kissinger). 

407 
Ceausescu,  Nicolae,  363,  364,  368 
Central  Intelligence  Agency:  Buck- 
ley, 535;  Ford,  96,  893;  Kissin- 
ger. 26,  28,  176,  202,  203.  538, 
782,  851,  853.  896,  898 
Activities  in  Canada,  question  of 

(Kissinger),  638 
Alleged  violation  of  directive  on 
destruction  of  biological  tox- 
ins (Kissinger).  479 
Central    Provident   Fund   Act,   U.S. 
participation  on  limited  volun- 
tary    basis,     agreement     with 
Singapore,  632 
Ch'iao  Kuan-hua,  681,  683 
Chavan,  Y.  B.,  620 
Chile: 

CIA  activities,  question  of   (Kis- 
singer), 203,  538,  896,  898 
Political         prisoners:         Barton 
(quoted),      869;      Moynihan, 
867,  869 
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Chile — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  83,  195, 
352,  423,  492,  543.  680.  719 
China: 

People's    Republic    of    (see    also 
Sino-Soviet  relations) : 
Asian  policy  (Kissinger),  21 
Chinese     leaders,     changes     in 

(Kissinger),  769 
Oil    deposits    (Kissinger),    687, 

929 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  195, 

231,  947 
U.S. -Chinese     parallel     policies 

(Kissinger),  927 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations,  ques- 
tion   of    (Kissinger),    660, 
687.  694,  781.   926,  929 
U.S.     MIA's,    information    on: 
Kissinger,    927;    Trattner, 
933 
U.S.  public  opinion  (Kissinger), 

535 
U.S.  relations:  Ford,  454,  914; 
Ingersoll,     811,     815,    817; 
Kissinger,    4,    15,    21,    53, 
150,  160,  534,  547,  684,  842, 
845,  846,  926 
U.S.   visit   of  Chinese   leaders, 
question     of      (Kissinger). 
931 
Visit  of  President  Ford:  Ford, 
894,  913,  914,  916,  918,  919; 
Kissinger,  21,  53,  547,  660, 
682,  683,  687,  694,  768,  777, 
781,    845,    847,   853;    Teng, 
917,  920 
Chairman       Mao,       meeting 

(Kissinger),  932 
Results,      question      (Kissin- 
ger), 930 
Visit    of    Secretary    Kissinger: 
Ch'iao,    681,    683;    Kissin- 
ger, 660.  682,  687,  777 
Republic   of:    Ford,    740;    Kissin- 
ger, 21,  781,  929,  930,  931 
Treaties,    agreements,   etc.,   48, 
83,  108,  264 
Chissano,  Joachim  Alberto,  570 
Chou  En-lai   (Kissinger),   688 
Christmas  Island   (Australia),  U.S. 
generalized    tariff    preferences 
beneficiary:  900;  Ford,  877 
Civilian  persons,  Geneva  convention 
(1949)   on  treatment  of.  Baha- 
mas, 803 
Civilization,  future  of   (Kissinger), 

530 
Claims: 

France,  settlement  of  U.S.  claims 
re  withdrawal  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel,  supplies  and 
equipment,  agreement  with 
France,  84 
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Claims — Continued 
German  Democratic  Republic,  an- 
nouncement  for    deadline    of 
U.S.  claims,  132 
Clingan,      Thomas      A.,     Jr.,      220 

(quoted),  231,  626 
COCOM  (Ingersoll),  813 
Cocos  (Keeling)   Islands,  U.S.  gen- 
eralized tariff  preferences  bene- 
ficiary (Ford),  877 
Coffee,    international    coffee    agree- 
ment (1968): 
Agreement  (1973)  amending  and 
extending:       Australia       for 
Papua     New     Guinea,     491 ; 
Ireland,    195 
New   agreement,    proposed    (Kis- 
singer),  437 
Protocol  for  continuation  in  force 
(1974):    Angola    and    Timor. 
947;    Brazil,    679;    Colombia, 
Dominican      Republic,      947; 
France,    47;    Haiti,    947;    Ja- 
maica, Japan,  Mexico,  Neth- 
erlands, 679;  Nicaragua,  147; 
Panama,     947;     Papua    New 
Guinea,     491-92,     679,     947; 
Peru,     838;     Portugal,     679; 
U.S.,    607,    719;    Yugoslavia, 
679;  Zaire,  543 
U.S.        continued        participation 
urged  (Katz).  577 
Colombia: 

Canal  rights,  594 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    108, 

719.  947 
U.S.    visit    of    President    Lopez: 
Ford,       588,       589;       Lopez 
(quoted),  588,  589,  590;  text 
of  joint  communique.  594 
Commodity    trade:    451.    559,    700; 
Enders,    568;    Katz,    129,    710; 
Kissinger,    5,    7,    55.    156,    428, 
435.  437,  572,  586.  763;  Myer- 
son,  906,  908 
Price  indexation:  560;  Katz,  130; 
Myerson,  557 

Communications    satellites: 

Direct  TV  broadcasting    (Kissin- 
ger),  359 
Prior  consent  and  program  con- 
tent evaluation,  U.S.  posi- 
tion (Bennett),  674 
NASA    Landsat    satellites    data, 
memorandum  of  understand- 
ing   with    Chile    re    Chilean 
ground  station,  680 
NASA    launch   assistance    to   Ja- 
pan, 105 
Program-carrying     signals,     dis- 
tribution   by    satellite,    con- 
vention    (1974),     Nicaragua, 
947 


Communications  satellites — 
Continued 

Rawinsonde  station  at  Seawell 
Airport,  agreement  with  Bar- 
bados, 680 

Remote  sensing:  Bennett.  673, 
676;  Kissinger,  359 

U.S.  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellites  (ERTS),  memo- 
randum of  understanding 
with  Zaire  re  availability  of 
data.  543 

Comoros,  U.N.  membership  (Moyni- 
han),  910 

Congo  (Brazzaville),  treaties, 
agreements,  etc..  607,  656,  679, 
720 

Congress.   U.S.: 

Addresses  by:  President  Sadat  of 

Egypt,    text,    728;    President 

Scheel  of  Federal  Republic  of 

Germany,  text.  69 

Armenian     resolution,     proposed 

(Kissinger),  855 
Executive-Congressional  relations : 
Ford,  380,  411,  413.  614;  Kis- 
singer, 15,  25,  184.  321,  395, 
396,  537,  659,  691,  849 
Foreign  policy,  documents  relat- 
ing to,  41,  281,  351,  416,  455, 
470,  542,  579,  603,  629,   648, 
664,  752,  837,  879,  905,  934 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  371 
on    nuclear    fuel    technology 
and     equipment      (Kratzer). 
832 
House      Intelligence      Committee 
(Pike     Committee):     Kissin- 
ger, 860 
Guidelines     for     testimony     of 
Department  officials:  Eagle- 
burger,      599;      Kissinger, 
639,  643,  645,  748,  750 
Joint  Resolution,  proposed,  north- 
ern   Marianas   covenant    (In- 
gersoll), 875 
Legislation.  Turkey,  aid  embargo 
modification:  Ford,  414,  595; 
Kissinger,  316,  319,  395.  402. 
690 
Legislation  proposed: 
African      Development      Fund, 
authorization  urged:  Davis. 
213;  Kissinger,  430 
Agriculture      assistance      pro- 
gram,     increase      (Kissin- 
ger),  439 
Development     assistance     pro- 
gram FY  1976  (Ingersoll), 
206 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
amendment     with     respect 
to  Cuba  (Rogers),  30,  598 


Congress,   U.S. — Continued 
Legislation  proposed — Continued 

General  Assembly  special  ses- 
sion on  economic  issues,  im- 
plementation of  recom- 
mendations (Enders),  567 

Great  Lakes  water  quality 
agreement,  appropriations 
(Kissinger),  640,  642 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  U.S.  contribution 
urged  (Rogers),  279 

International  Fund  for  Agri- 
cultural Development,  ap- 
propriations urged  (Kis- 
singer), 440 

Japan-U.S.  cultural  program, 
funding    (Kissinger),   8 

Kuwait,  military  sales  to 
(Sober).    702 

OECD  financial  support  fund, 
authorization  request:  Ford, 
81;  Kissinger,  517;  Robin- 
son, 265 

Oil  pollution  liability  and  com- 
pensation   (Ford),    262 

Security  assistance  program 
FY  1976:  Ford,  739;  Kis- 
singer, 477,  509,  742 

Southern  Rhodesian  chrome 
sanctions  (repeal  of  Byrd 
amendment):  Buffum,  211; 
Davis,  210;  Frazer,  714; 
James,  102;  Kissinger,  574 

Soviet  trade  legislation  (Kis- 
singer), 316 

Turkey,  aid  to:  Ford,  109,  291, 
309,  350,  351,  380,  508; 
Kissinger.  52,  187.  202, 
313,  314,  317,  318-319,  322, 
539;  Maw,  192 

200-mile  fisheries  zone: 

Clingan.  626;  Kissinger, 
358,  687;  Maw,  623;  Moore, 
625 

U.S.   energy  program:   Enders. 
218;   Ford,  94,  96;   Kissin- 
ger, 20,  518,  575 
Strategic     storage     program 
and     standby     authority 
for  emergency  conserva- 
tion   measures     (Kissin- 
ger), 518 

Override    of    Presidential    vetoes 
(Kissinger),  539 

Secretary      Kissinger,      relations 
(Kissinger),    691,   773 

Senate: 

Advice  and  consent: 

Brazil-U.S.      agreement      on 
shrimp,  ratification 

urged  (Ford),  132 
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Congress,    U.S. — Continued 
Senate — Continued 
Advice  and  consent — Continued 
TMCO     convention,     amend- 
ments to  articles  10,  16, 
17,  18,  20,  28,  31,  and  32, 
acceptance  urged  (Ford). 
387 
International    Coffee    Agree- 
ment,   protocol,    ratifica- 
tion urged   (Katz),  577 
Oil     pollution    liability    con- 
ventions, 1969  and   1971, 
ratification  urged  (Ford), 
263 
Protection        of        diplomats 
convention,       ratification 
urged  (Leigh),  627 
Rio      Treaty,      protocol      of 
amendment,     ratification 
urged  (Ford),  903 
Romanian    trade    agreement, 
approval:        288,        369; 
Ceausescu.       365,       368; 
Ford,      364;      Hartman, 
118;  Kissinger,  396 
Trademark  registration  treaty, 
ratification  urged  (Ford) 
455 
Confirmations,  362 
Sinai     Early     Warning     System 
proposal:     469;     Ford,     465, 
613;  Kissinger,  401,  402,  406, 
462,  477,  480,   496,   509,   511. 
609,    611,    659;    Sadat,    465; 
Sisco,  489 
Joint      Resolution,       signature 

(Ford),  643 
Secret     understandings,     ques- 
tion    of:     Kissinger,     473. 
515;   Sisco.  483,  485 
U.S.  public  opinion,  reflection  of 
(Kissinger),  766 

Conservation,  endangered  species  of 
wild  fauna  and  flora,  inter- 
national trade,  convention 
(1973):  Brazil,  607;  Costa  Rica, 
Nepal,  Peru,  South  Africa.  287 

Consular  relations: 

Angola,  closure  of  U.S.  Consulate 

General,  787 
Vienna     convention     (1963)     on: 

Greece,  679;  Nicaragua,  802 

Copyright.      universal      convention 
(1971):        Bangladesh,        679; 
Brazil,  838;  Mexico,  679 
Protocol  1  re  application  to  works 
of      stateless      persons      and 
refugees:     Bangladesh,     679; 
Brazil,  838 
Protocol  2  re  application  to  works 
of        certain        international 
organizations:        Bangladesh, 
679;  Brazil,  838 


Cormier,  Frank,  93 

Costa    Rica,    treaties,    agreements, 
etc.,  232.  287,  719 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (Kis- 
singer), 173 

Cronkite,  Walter,  63 

Cuba: 

OAS  sanctions,  recission:  404; 
Kissinger,  502,  585,  854; 
Lopez,  592;  Rogers,  31,  596 

Puerto  Rican  independence,  forum 
on:  Ford,  738;  Kissinger,  478, 
765,  844,  854;  Maymi,  678; 
Rogers,  599 

Sugar  trade  arrangement  (Katz), 
276 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  83, 
911,  912,  947 

U.S.  major  league  players,  base- 
ball trip,  question  of  (Kis- 
singer),  858 

U.S.  policy  and  question  of  re- 
lations: 404;  Kissinger,  29, 
61,  159,  399,  502,  765,  844, 
854;  Rogers,  30.  596 

Cultural   relations: 

Cooperation  in  humanitarian  and 
other  fields  (Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe),  text,  339 

Cultural  property,  prohibition  of 
illicit  import,  export,  and 
transfer  of  ownership,  con- 
vention (1970):  Iran,  47; 
Syria.  264;  Tunisia,  47 

Egypt,  agreement  with  U.S.  re 
exhibition  of  "Treasures  of 
Tutankhamun"  and  other 
items  of  Pharaonic  art,  720, 
755 

German-U.S.  John  J.  McCloy 
Fund:  Ford,  67;  Scheel,  68 

Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission:  622, 
632;  Chavan,  620;  Kissinger, 
620 

International  Centre  for  Study  of 
Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Cultural  Property,  Stat- 
utes (1956):  Australia.  456; 
Guatemala,  838 

Iran-U.S.  (Atherton),  864 

Japan-U.S.: 

Friendship    Commission:    Ford, 

787;   Kissinger,   8 
Joint    Committee    on    Cultural 
and    Educational    Coopera- 
tion,  text   of  communique, 
277 

Persian  Gulf  countries  (Sisco), 
80 

Poland,  U.S.  Bicentennial  Exhibi- 
tion of  World  of  Franklin 
and  Jefferson  (Ford),  299 


Cultural   relations — Continued 
U.K.  exchange  program  of  fellow- 
ships   in    creative    and    per- 
formed arts,  agreement  with 
U.S.,   196,  216 
U.K.-U.S.    creative    arts    fellow- 
ships, 216 
Customs: 

ATA  carnet  for  temporary  admis- 
sion    of     goods,     convention 
(1961).   Greece,  911 
Containers,     customs     convention 

(1972),  Australia,  839 
Customs  Cooperation  Council,  con- 
vention   (1950):   Congo.  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of,  656;  Singa- 
pore, 387 
TIR  carnets,  international  trans- 
port of  goods,   customs  con- 
vention      (1959):       German 
Democratic     Republic,     756; 
Morocco,  838 
Cyprus:    Ford.    94,    109,    380,    741; 
Kissinger.    154,    313,    318,   402. 
746;  Sisco,  110 
Relief,      U.S.     contribution,     an- 
nouncement, 96 
UNFICYP:  230;  Ford,  741;  Kis- 
singer, 549 
Six-months  extension:  Bennett, 
145;      text      of      Security 
Council  resolution,  146 
U.S.    dissent    memorandum.    See 

under  State  Department 
U.S.    efforts    toward    settlement: 
Ford,   351.   380,   595;   Kissin- 
ger, 315,  316,  317,  320.  321, 
549.  690,  852;  Sisco.  112 
U.S.     generalized     tariff    prefer- 
ences beneficiary:  900;  Ford, 
877 
World  cultural  and  natural  heri- 
tage,   protection,    convention 
(1972),  839 
Czechoslovakia.       treaties,      agree- 
ments, etc.,  147,  352 


Dahomey,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion   Constitution,    amendments 
to   articles    34   and   55,   accept- 
ance. 947 
Daniel,  Clifton,  658 
David,   Edward  E.,  Jr.,  864 
Davis,  Nathaniel:  36,  103,  209,  212, 

213,  269;  Kissinger,  475 
Debts,  consolidation  and  reschedul- 
ing, bilateral  agreements  with: 
Chile,  423,  492;  India,  84 
Defense  articles,  sale,  agreement 
with  Portugal  re  payment  of 
net  proceeds,  196 
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Defense  articles  and  services,  sales, 
agreement    with    United    Arab 
Emirates,  196 
Defense,  national:   Ford,   410;   Kis- 
singer, 50,  391,  842,  849 
Strategic     balance      (Kissinger). 
389.  693,  852 
Demirel,  Suleyman,  303 
Democracies,  problems  (Kissinger). 

660.  692,  760,  851 
Democracy   and   democratic   princi- 
ples (Kissinger),  691,  692 
Denmark,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

48,  147,  422,  543 
Dent,  Frederick  B.,  900 
Desalting    plant,     bilateral     agree- 
ment with  Israel.  287 
Development  assistance:  Ford,  742; 
Ingersoll,   206;    Kissinger,   439; 
Myerson.  909;  Simon,  448 
Special  drawing  rights  linked  to: 
560;  Myerson,  557 
Diego     Garcia     base     (Kissinger). 

158-159 
Diplomatic   relations: 
Cape  Verde   (Ford),  213 
Mozambique:  570;  Ford,  97 
Sao   Tome   and    Principe    (Ford), 

386 
Vienna     convention     (1961)      on: 
China,   People's   Republic   of, 
947;  Nicaragua,  802;  Zambia, 
83 
Diplomatic    representatives    in    the 
U.S.,     credentials:     Argentina. 
281;    Bangladesh,   866;    Burma, 
515;   Canada,  281;   Guinea-Bis- 
sau,   515;    Guyana,    866;    Hun- 
gary, Italy,  281;  Jamaica,  866; 
Kuwait,     281;      Lesotho,     515; 
Malawi,    866;    Mali,    515;    Ni- 
geria, Saudi  Arabia,  866;  South 
Africa,  515;  Yugoslavia,  866 
Diplomats,    protection    of,    conven- 
tion     (1973):      Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark,     147;     Liberia.    632; 
Mongolia,  388;  Paraguay.  912; 
Sweden,  147 
U.S.  ratification:  720;  Leigh,  627 
Domestic      problems      (Kissinger). 

760,  849 
Dominican  Republic,  treaties,  agree- 
ments, etc.,  492,  719,  720,  756c, 
839,  912,  947 
Double    taxation,    bilateral    conven- 
tions for  avoidance  of:  Egypt. 
720,  755;  Poland,  840 
Iceland:   839,  879;   Ford,  263 
Drought    recovery    and    rehabilita- 
tion program  in  Ethiopia,  grant 
agreement,  632 
Drugs,  narcotic   (Fraser),  830 
Colombia,  595 


Drugs,   narcotic — Continued 
Costa  Rica,  agreement  with  U.S. 
re  assistance  in  curbing  pro- 
duction and  traffic,  232 
Indonesia,   understandings  re  as- 
signment     of      U.S.      Drug 
Enforcement     Administration 
representative    to    U.S.    Em- 
bassy in  Jakarta,   287 
Manufacture  and  distribution  of, 
protocol    bringing    under    in- 
ternational      control       drugs 
outside  scope  of  1931  conven- 
tion, Bahamas,  423 
Mexico,    drug    control    programs: 
810;  Fraser,  831 
Suppression    of    illegal    traffic, 
and  provision  of  equipment 
and     training,     agreement 
with  U.S.,  196 
U.S.   Government,   personnel   and 
contractors,  agreement  to  in- 
demnify   and    safeguard    for 
liability    arising    out    of   air- 
craft   operations    training   to 
curb  drug  traffic,  680 
Opium  and  other  drugs,  suppres- 
sion,   convention    (1912)    and 
protocol      amending      Hague 
agreements,  conventions,  and 
protocols,   Bahamas,    423 
Psychotropic   substances,   conven- 
tion  (1971):  Fraser,  831 
Current  actions:  Dominican  Re- 
public, 912;  German  Demo- 
cratic   Republic,    947;    Jor- 
dan,    387;     Norway,     264; 
Thailand,  912;   Tonga,   756 
Single  convention    (1961):   Baha- 
mas,    423;     German     Demo- 
cratic   Republic,    947;     Uru- 
guay, 802 
Protocol    (1972):    France,    802; 
Singapore,    231;    Uruguay. 
802;   U.S.,   492 
Entry  into  force:  231;  Fraser, 
830 
Turkey,  poppy  harvesting  control: 
Fraser,    831;    Kissinger.    319. 
861;  Sisco,  114 
Duke,  Paul,  377 


Eagleburger,  Lawrence  S.,  599 
East-West  Center   (Ford),   913 
Board     of     Governors,     appoint- 
ments, 14 
East-West  relations  (see  also  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Co- 
operation    under     Europe)  : 
806;   Ford,  65,   205,   291;   In- 
gersoll.   811;    Kissinger,   201, 
317,  395,   471,  546,  638,  759, 
773,  843,  850-851;  Scheel,  71 
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East-West    relations — Continued 
Technological    trade     (Ingersoll), 
812 

Economic  consultations  with  New 
Zealand,  699 

Economic  cooperation: 
Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic       Cooperation:        807; 
Ford,     310;     Ingersoll,     811; 
Katz,    710;     Kissinger,     186, 
428,  318,  764,  809,  844,  862; 
Robinson,     888;     Sauvagnar- 
gues,   187 
Commissions    for    energy,    raw 
materials,         development, 
and    financial    affairs,    668, 
671 
Second    Preparatory    Meeting: 
700;  Kissinger,  576;  Myer- 
son,    906;     Robinson,     665, 
667 
Aide     memoire     attached    to 
letter  of  invitation,  text, 
670 
Developing    countries   list   of 

subjects,  671 
Final   declaration,   text,   668 
U.S.  list  of  subjects,  671 
Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission:  621. 
632;  Chavan,  620;  Kissinger. 
620 
Israel-U.S.    Joint    Committee    for 
Investment  and  Trade,  joint 
statement.    147 
Summit  meeting:  805;  Ford,  805; 
Ingersoll,  811;  Kissinger.  186, 
637,   692,  758,  761,  775,  778, 

807,  842,  843,  851,  858;  Rob- 
inson, 891;  Simon,  809 

Declaration      of      Rambouillet. 
text,  805 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
agreement  with  Haiti  re  guar- 
anties under,  803 

Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.: 
China,  agreement  re  disposition 
of  New  Taiwan  dollars 
as  consequence  of  economic 
assistance  to  China,  264 
Domestic:  Ford,  (quoted)  51,  290, 
442;  Kissinger.  50,  503,  762, 

808,  844;    Simon,    444 
Unemployment  problems    (Kis- 
singer), 857 

Foreign:  Katz,  707;  Kissinger, 
513,    521;    Simon,   449 

J.S.  economic  representative  (Si- 
mon): Kissinger,  762 

Economy,  world:  805;  Ford,  442; 
Katz,  707;  Kissinger,  4,  55,  155, 
390,  393,  426,  551,  808;  Schmidt, 
292;   Simon,  443 
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Economy,  world — Continued 
Conference   on    Security   and   Co- 
operation in  Europe,  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  economics, 
of  service  and  technology  and 
of  the  environment,  text,  329 
Industrial  democracies,  role:  807; 
Kissinger,  426,  495,  758;  Rob- 
inson, 888 
Inflation,     recession:     450.     806; 
Ferguson,     229;     Ford,     442; 
Kissinger.   27,  428,  434.   583. 
586,    760,    762;    Simon.    443. 
449,  809 

Ecuador,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.. 

231,  287,  719,  911 
Education: 

Brazil,  university  development 
priorities,  grant  agreement 
with  U.S.  re  assistance,  serv- 
ices, and  training,  803 

European  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation,  text,  346 

Finland,  agreement  on  educa- 
tional exchange  program,  839 

Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission:  622, 
632;  Chavan.  620;  Kissinger, 
620 

Japan-U.S.  Joint  Committee  on 
Cultural  and  Educational  Co- 
operation, text  of  communi- 
que,  222 

Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Ed- 
ucation Organization,  agree- 
ment re   U.S.   grant,   756 

Women,  education  and  training 
of.  International  Women's 
Year  Conference,  resolutions, 
239,   249 

Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  522 
Edwards,  James.  525,  528 
Egypt: 

Atomic    energy,    U.S.-Egypt    co- 
operation   in    peaceful    uses 
Fahmy,      731;      Ford.      737 
Kissinger,    731;    Sisco,    733 
text  of  joint  statement,   732 
Income  tax  treaty  with  U.S.,  an- 
nouncement.  754 
Most-favored-nation  status,  ques- 
tion of   (Kissinger),   504 
Open-door  economy   (Sadat),  462 
Suez  Canal: 

Clearance,      agreements      with 
U.S.:  195,  492,  632;  Sadat, 
722 
Non-military     cargoes     to     or 
from  Israel,   agreement  on 
passage:     468;     Kissinger, 
498;    Sisco,    491,    736 
Reconstruction    (Sadat).    462 
U.S.  grant,  72 

Soviet     Navy,     importance     to 
(Kissinger),  528 


Egypt — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  47,  48, 

195,  492,  631,  632,   720 
U.S.    economic    aid:     117;    Ford, 

740;  Kissinger,  499.  501,  509, 

526,  689,  695,   746 
Agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  announce- 
ment, 754 
U.S.    military    aid,    question    of: 

Kissinger,     657,    784;     Sisco, 

734,   736 
U.S.  relations   (Sadat).   729 
U.S.    visit    of    President    Sadat: 

721;     Ford,     721,    723,    727; 

Kissinger,    725,    766;    Sadat. 

722,  723,  725,  726,  728;  Sisco, 

733 
Visit  of  President  Ford,  question 

of  (Sisco).  734 

Ekken,  Kaibara  (quoted),  386 

El    Salvador,   treaties,   agreements, 
etc..   719,   720 

Emperor  Hirohito,   615,   617,   618 
Emperor  Meiji  (Ford),  615 
Enders.  Thomas  O.:  217.  566;  Kis- 
singer,  521,   643 
Energy  sources  and  problems:  Katz, 
710;   Kissinger,   6,  52,   57,  516, 
762.  775;   Sisco,  484 
Alaskan    oil    (Kissinger),   690 
Alternate     energy     sources     and 
conservation,    need   for:    807; 
Enders,  218;  Katz,  710;  Kis- 
singer, 20,  431,  517,  522,  576, 
763,   808,    851;    Pryor,    521 
Geothermal      energy     research 
and     development,     agree- 
ment with  Italy,  264 
Solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tem  in  buildings,  coopera- 
tive information  exchange, 
memorandum      of      under- 
standing:    Australia,     264; 
Belgium,     607;     Denmark, 
543;    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany.  264;  Greece,  83; 
Israel.     264;     Italy.     631; 
U.S.,  83 
Thermonuclear    fusion     power, 
international  cooperation  in 
rapid      development,     pro- 
posed   (Kissinger),    861 
Balance    of   payments    considera- 
tions:    Kissinger.     431,     519; 
Robinson,  265 
Canada-U.S.      possible      oil      ex- 
changes, 178 
Canadian   exports   to   U.S.,   ques- 
tion of  cutbacks  (Kissinger), 
642,  851,  859 
Chinese    oil    deposits,    Kissinger, 
687,  929 


Energy  sources  and  problems — 
Continued 
Commission    on    energy,   interna- 
tional conference  on  economic 
cooperation,  668,  671 
Consumer-producer  dialogue,  pro- 
posed:    Enders.     219;     Katz, 
710;    Kissinger,   7,   186,   187. 
431,  480,  495,  576,  583;  Rob- 
inson, 888;  Simon,  445 
Consumer-producer  relations  (Kis- 
singer),   495,    501,    517,    518, 
556,  576 
International      Energy      Agency: 
Enders,  217;  Katz,  710;  Kis- 
singer, 27,  517,  575,  775 
International     Energy     Institute, 

proposed    (Kissinger),    431 
International      energy      program 
agreement     (1974).     amend- 
ment:    47;     Denmark,     422; 
Federal     Republic     of     Ger- 
many,  802;    Ireland,   Luxem- 
bourg, 422;  Spain,  911;  U.K., 
839 
Israel,    applicability    to    (Kissin- 
ger).  512 
Less   developed   countries,    effect: 
Ford,    442;     Kissinger,    431, 
518,  522,  808;  Simon,  446 
OECD     financial     support     fund 
($25  billion):  451;  Kissinger, 
575-576,  775;  Robinson,  267; 
Simon,  446 
U.S.    authorization     requested: 
Ford,    81;    Kissinger,    517; 
Robinson,  265 
Oil    embargo,    question    of    (Kis- 
singer), 21 
Oil    prices    (Kissinger),    27,    155. 
495 
Increases:    Ford,    94,    96;    Kis- 
singer,   19,    426,    428.    496, 
516,  518,  519,  555,  576,  586, 
763,    850,    862;     Robinson, 
888;      Simon.      445,      809; 
Sober,  705 
Soviet   influence    (Kissinger), 

525 
U.S.     reaction,     question     of 
(Kissinger),   512 
Minimum  safeguard  price  con- 
cept:  Enders,  219;  Kissin- 
ger, 518,   519,  576 
OPEC: 
Balance   of   payments:   Enders, 

219;   Kissinger,  519 
Earnings      and      investments: 
430;     Kissinger,    57,     439, 
516,    583;    Robinson,    266; 
Sisco,  75,  79;  Sober,  702 
Food-oil     exchange,     proposed 

(Kissinger),   504 
Production    cuts,    question    of 
(Kissinger),   21,    769 
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Energy  sources  and  problems — 
Continued 
U.S.    energy     program:     Enders, 
218;  Ford,  94.  96;  Kissinger, 
20,    52,    57,    395.    517,    575, 
763,  769,  775 
U.S.    self-sufficiency,    question    of 
energy    exports    (Kissinger), 
686 
Environmental   problems   and   con- 
trol   (see    also    Pollution,    ma- 
rine) : 
Conference   on    Security   and   Co- 
operation    in     the     field     of 
economics,     of     science     and 
technology    and    of    the    en- 
vironment,   text,   329 
U.S. -Japan     agreement     for     co- 
operation    in     environmental 
protection:     288.     384;     Kis- 
singer, 8 
Signature:  385;  Kissinger,  385; 
Miyazawa,   386 
World  Environment  Day  (Ford), 
29 
Environmental   warfare,   draft  con- 
vention:   Kissinger,    551;    Mar- 
tin, 417;  text  of  draft  conven- 
tion, 419 
Esztergalyos.  Ferenc,  281 
Ethiopia: 

Haile   Selassie,   death   of    (Ford). 

452 
Terrorist    capture    of    Americans 

(Kissinger),  527 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc..     83. 

195,  632,  803.  839 
U.S.  military  aid:  Ford.  741;  Kis- 
singer, 748 
Europe    (see  also   East-West  rela- 
tions and  names  of  individual 
countries)  :   Ford,  914;   Scheel, 
66,  293 
Conference   on    Security   and   Co- 
operation    in     Europe:     189. 
300,     375;     Ceausescu.     363; 
Ford,    23,   95,   204,    289,    291, 
302,  303,  364,  371,  376,  412; 
Gierek.    297;   Kissinger,   158, 
186,  197.   199,  312,  399,  547; 
Sauvagnargues,    187 
Address   to    (Ford),  304 
Comments  (Kissinger),  321 
Brezhnev    speech     (Kissinger), 

320,  322 
Cooperation     in     the     field     of 
economics,    of   science    and 
technology  and  of  the  en- 
vironment,   text,    329,    335 
Enforcement,  question  of:  Ford, 
311,    377;     Kissinger,    320 
Final  Act:  Kissinger,  392;  text, 

323 
Follow-up    to    the    Conference, 
text,  348 
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Europe — Continued 
Conference  on  Security — Continued 
Human    rights   provisions,   and 
implementation:   339;   Kis- 
singer.  203.   320,  392,   524, 
638 
Political       commitments,       as: 
Brezhnev,   303;    Ford,   204, 
289,    377;    Kissinger,    182, 
197,  320,  401,  641,  693 
Cuban    involvement    in    terrorist 
and     revolutionary     activity 
(Rogers),  598 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,     19 %9,     Volume     IV, 
Western     Europe,     released, 
148 
Mutual    and    balanced    force    re- 
ductions,     proposed:      Ford, 
292,  305,  309,  378;  Kissinger. 
198,  392.  551 
European   Security  Conference, 
question    of    linkage    (Kis- 
singer), 199,  314 
Neutralism    in    politics    (Kissin- 
ger), 22 
U.S.     relations:     Ford,     94,    305; 
Kissinger,    15,   22,    150,    160, 
391,  695,  757,  842,  927 
European     Economic     Community: 
Kissinger,  759;  Scheel,  71 
Economic  assistance  to  Portugal, 

proposed    (Kissinger),   399 
Sugar  arrangements   (Katz),  275 
Wheat    trade   convention,    as   ex- 
tended,   provisional    applica- 
tion, 48 
European  Space  Agency  (Bennett), 

673 
Exports,    U.S.:    (see   also   Imports 
and  Trade) : 
Agricultural:    Ford.    454;    Kissin- 
ger, 398 
Private  humanitarian  aid  to  Viet- 
Nam.   policy    (Miller),   601 
Expositions,   international,   protocol 
(1972)    revising    1928    conven- 
tion,  Belgium,  802 
Extradition,      bilateral      agreement 
with:    Australia,    Canada,    912 
Draft     treaty,     agreement     with 
Finland,  121 


Fahmy.  Ismail,  731 
Feldman,  Mark  B.,  39 
Ferguson,  Clarence  Clyde,  Jr.,   226 
Fernandes.  Gil  Vicente  Vaz,  515 
Finance,        Onchocerciasis        Fund 
Agreement      (1975):      African 
Development       Bank,       Japan, 
Netherlands,  607 
Finland: 
Extradition,    agreement   on   draft 
treaty,  121 


Finland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  47,  48, 

388,  631,  839 
Visit  of  President  Ford  for  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe   (Ford). 
302 

Firing  Line,  530 

Fish  and  fisheries: 

Bahamas-U.S.  spiny  lobster  talks: 

414;  Kissinger,  527 

Middle  Atlantic  coastal  fisheries, 

agreement  with  Poland,    106 

North    Pacific    coastal    fisheries, 

agreement  with   Poland,   107 

North  Pacific  fisheries  agreement 

with  Soviet  Union,  230 
Northeastern  Pacific  Ocean,  fish- 
eries problems,  fishing  opera- 
tions,   and    fishing    for    king 
and  tanner  crab,  agreements 
with   Soviet  Union,   148,   232 
Northwest     Atlantic     Fisheries: 
International  Commission  for: 
Special   meeting:    Ford,   629; 
Maw,  624;   text  of  U.S. 
statement    at    conclusion 
of  meeting,  630 
U.S.    rejection    of    proposed 
fisheries  regulation,  220 
International  convention  (1919). 
declaration   of   understand- 
ing   and    protocols,    Cuba, 
911 
Shrimp,    U.S. -Brazil    agreement: 

720;  Ford,  132 
Tuna   fishing   in  Eastern   Pacific, 
proposed  regional  agreement 
(Kissinger),  585 
Unilateral  claims  to  fishing  zones 
and    territorial    seas:    Ford, 
629;  Kissinger,  355,  642,  686; 
Trudeau    (quoted),   359 
U.S.    legislation    extending    to 
200    miles:    Clingan,    626; 
Kissinger,  358;   Maw,  623; 
Moore,  625 

Food  for  Peace:  Ford,  190;  Kissin- 
ger, 165,  403 

Food  shortages  and  production,  384, 
563,  700;  Ferguson.  229;  Katz, 
711;  Kissinger,  7,  55,  58,  155, 
172,  398,  431,  436,  438-439, 
763;  Myerson,  558,  906,  908 
U.S.    food   aid    (Kissinger),    394, 

439,   763 
World    food    bank,    question    of 

(Kissinger),  398 
World  Food  Conference   (Kissin- 
ger), 153 

Ford,  Betty  (Ford),  723 

World  Conference  of  International 
Women's  Year,  233 
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Ford,  Gerald   (Sadat),  730 

Addresses,    remarks,    and    state- 
ments: 
Agriculture,   453 
American   ideals,   306,   413 
American  Legion,  57th  national 

convention.  410 
Angola,  (quoted)  212,  895 
Antidiscriminatory        measures 
from  foreign  boycott  prac- 
tices, 898 
Apollo-Soyuz  flight,  261,  308 
Arab-Israeli    conflict,    93,    379, 
(quoted)     405,     465,     506, 
613,   721.   723,  739,  895 
Interim  agreement,  9,  24,  93. 
310,    379,    (quoted)    405, 
460,    465,    613,    643.    740 
Meetings  with  President  Sa- 
dat and   Prime   Minister 
Rabin.   9.  24 
Palestinians   and    Palestinian 
Liberation    Organization, 
736,  739,  895 
Soviet  interests  and  U.S.  re- 
lations, 378 
U.S.  civilian  technicians,  465, 
507,    613,    644.    737,    740 
ASEAN,  915 
Asia,  913,  917,  921 
Berlin.   292-293,  307 
Bicentennial,    9,    67.    290,    295, 

299,  787 
China,     People's     Republic     of, 

454,  914 
Central     Intelligence     Agency. 

96,  893 
Colonel  Morgan,  release  of,  190 
Congress,  effect  on  foreign  pol- 
icy and  relations,  380,  411, 
413 
Cuba,  738 
Cyprus,  94.   109,  351.  380,  595, 

741 
Eamon  de  Valera,  death  of,  481 
Economic  summit  meeting,  805 
Economy,     domestic,     (quoted) 

51,  290,  442 
Egypt,  737,   740 
Energy,  81,  94,  96,  442 
Europe,    mutual    and    balanced 
force    reductions,   292.    305, 
307,  309,  378 
European      economic      coopera- 
tion, 310 
European   Security   Conference, 
23,  95,  204.   289,   291,   302, 
303,    311.    364,    371,    376, 
377,  412 
Address,    text:    304;    Kissin- 
ger, 321 
Four-power  meeting,  291,  307 
First   use   of  nuclear   weapons 
position,  93 


Ford,  Gerald — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  etc. — Continued 
Foreign    policy,    65,    410,    614, 
741,  916 
Congress,    effect    of    legisla- 
tion, 380,  411,  413 
U.S.  public  opinion,  94,  411 
Freedom  and  peace,  410 
Greece,  595,  741 
Haile   Selassie,  death  of,  452 
IMF  and  IBRD  Boards  of  Gov- 
ernors meetings,  442 
Indochina,  915 
Refugees.    Interagency    Task 
Force,  133,  208 
Intelligence  agencies.  413,  893, 

895 
Internal  affairs,  sanctity  of.  311 
Iowa  State  Fair,  453 
Israel: 

Security     treaty    with     U.S., 

question   of,   506,   507 
U.N.   membership,  380 
U.S.  aid,  506,  740 
Japan,   913,   914 

Sato,  Eisaku,  death  of,  8 
Japan-U.S.      Friendship      Act, 

signature.   786 
Kissinger,      relationship,      380, 

895 
Korea,     U.S.     use     of     nuclear 

weapons,   question  of,  95 
Korea,  Republic  of,  24,  740,  915 
Lebanon,  fighting  in,  738 
Less  developed  countries,   442 
MIA's,    915 

Mozambique,  97.   (quoted)   104 
National  defense.  410 
NATO,  65,  109,  289,  292 

Portugal,  95,  413 
Nuclear  nonproliferation,  307 
Portugal.  95,  412,  413,  741 
Puerto  Rico,  738 
Radio   Free   Europe   and   Voice 

of  America,  311 
SALT,    24,   305.    307,   308,   411, 
786,  894 
Alleged  Soviet  violations,  95, 

378 
Backfire  weapons  system,  785 
U.S.  public  opinion,  309 
Soviet  Union: 

Detente,    305.    378,   412,    454. 

785 
General   Secretary   Brezhnev, 

309 
Meetings  with  General  Secre- 
tary   Brezhnev,    24,    303, 
412,  785,  894 
Oil   sales   to   U.S.,   proposed. 

644 
U.S.    grain    sales,    190,    310, 
453,  540,  644,  662 


Ford,  Gerald — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  etc. — Continued 
Turkey: 

U.S.     aid     restrictions,     291, 
303,  309,  350,  380,  507- 
508 
U.S.  bases,  closing,  291,  303. 

309.  351 
U.S.  military  sales,  595,  672, 
741 
United   Nations,   114.   750 
Anti-Zionist    resolution,    738, 

790 
Universality   of  membership. 
379-380 
Viet-Nam,  23,  380 
U.N.     membership,     question 
of,  379 
World  Environment  Day,  29 
World  peace,  410,  412 
Administration    (Kissinger),  849 
Cabinet  changes  (Kissinger),  776, 

778,  779,  783 
Correspondence  and   messages: 
Apollo  and  Soyuz  crews,  261 
Cape  Verde,   independence,  213 
Mozambique,    U.S.    recognition, 

97 
Northwest    Atlantic    Fisheries, 
special  meeting  of  Interna- 
tional Commission,  629 
Sao    Tome    and    Principe,    U.S. 
recognition,   386 
Meeting     with     President     Asad, 

question   of   (Sisco),   735 
Meeting   with   Alexander   Solzhe- 
nitzyn,    question    of    (Kissin- 
ger), 181 
Meetings    with    Heads    of    State 
and  officials  of,  remarks  and 
joint     communiques:     Colom- 
bia,   588;    Egypt.    721;    Ger- 
many,   Federal    Republic    of. 
65;  Indonesia,  115;  Israel,  9; 
Japan,  381,  615 
Four-power  meeting,   Helsinki: 
Ford,    291,   307;    Kissinger. 
312,  315,  317,  317-318,  394, 
762;   Schmidt,  291 
Messages    and    reports    to    Con- 
gress: 
Generalized    tariff    preferences. 

additional   areas,   877 
IMCO  Convention,  amendments 
to   articles    10,    16,    17,    18, 
20,  28,  31   and  32,  accept- 
ance urged,  387 
Indochina  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1975, 
transmittal,  133 
OECD    financial    support   fund 

legislation,  81 
Oil    pollution    liability    legisla- 
tion, transmittal,  262 
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Ford,  Gerald — Continued 
Messages  and  reports,  etc. — 
Continued 
Rio  Treaty,  protocol  of  amend- 
ment, transmittal,  903 
Security     assistance     program 
FY  1976,  transmittal.  739 
Sinai     early    warning    system, 

approval  urged,  613 
Tax    convention    with    Iceland, 

transmittal.  263 
Trademark   registration   treaty. 

ratification  urged,  455 
Turkey,  military  aid  and  sales. 

109,  351 
U.S.-Brazil        agreement        on 

shrimp,  transmittal,  132 
U.S.    participation    in    work    of 
U.N.,    29th    annual    report, 
transmittal.  750 
World  Weather  Program,  trans- 
mittal,   222 
News     conferences,      transcripts, 

23,  93,  190,  506,  644.  893 
Presidential     candidacy     (Kissin- 
ger), 60,  174 
Question-and-answer  sessions,  291, 

303,  308 
Television    and    radio    interviews, 

transcripts.  377,   736,  785 
Visits  to: 

China:  916;  Ford.  894,  913,  916; 
Kissinger.  21,  53,  547,  660, 
682,  683,  687,  694.  768,  777, 
781,    845,    847.    853;    Teng, 
917 
Egypt,  question  of  (Sisco).  734 
Europe,  289,  363,  376 
Finland,  302 
Germany,  290 
Indonesia:  916;  Ford,  913,  915. 

917,  921 
Philippines:     916:     Ford.     913, 

915,  917,  924 
Poland,   295 
Romania,  363 
Yugoslavia,  363,  370 
Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.:   Ford, 
(quoted)     191.    560,     739,    742; 
Kissinger,   28.   439,   572;    Maw, 
191;  Myerson,  557,  909;  Simon, 
448 
Agricultural  assistance,  increases 

proposed   (Kissinger),  439 
Cape   Verde,  food   for  work   and 
distribution,      grant      agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  580 
Development  assistance  FY   1976 

(Ingersoll),   206 
Effect  on  U.S.  economy,  question 

of  (Kissinger),  857 
Security  assistance   (Maw),   191 
FY  1976:  Ford,  739;  Kissinger. 
742 


Foreign   investment  in   U.S.:   Ford, 

898;  Katz,  710 
Foreign   policy.    U.S.:    502;    Kissin- 
ger, 531;    MacEachen,  634 

Accomplishments,  question  of 
(Kissinger),   765 

Alliances  and  other  commitments, 
importance:  Ford,  65,  94. 
916;  Kissinger.  3,  51,  52,  59. 
167,   390,   494,  743,  759,    843 

Cabinet  changes,  question  of  ef- 
fect   (Kissinger),   776,   778 

Confidentiality    (Kissinger),    174. 
473,   515,  611,   659,   661,   849 
State    Department    policymak- 
ing     procedures:      Eagle- 
burger,      600 ;      Kissinger, 
645.   748.   750 

Congressional  documents  relat- 
ing to,  41,  281.  351,  416, 
455,  470,  542,  579.  603,  629, 
648,  664,  752,  837,  879,  905. 
934 

Congressional-executive  relations : 
Ford,  614;  Kissinger,  15,  157, 
184,   396,   537,   659,   691,   849 

Congressional  investigations  and 
legislation,  effect  of:  Ford, 
380,  411,  413;  Kissinger,  25, 
321,  395,  691.   853,  860 

Credibility,    loss    of    (Kissinger), 
28 
Indochina,    effect    on     (Kissin- 
ger),   1,    15,    53,    184,    513, 
538 

Crisis  control  (Kissinger),  391. 
538,  767 

Domestic  policy,  differences  (Kis- 
singer), 395 

Evolution  of  (Kissinger),  536, 
636,   743 

Effectiveness    (Kissinger).    858 

Future    (Kissinger).   16 

Inconsistencies,  question  of  (Kis- 
singer), 533 

Industrial  democracies,  relations 
(Kissinger),  15,  150.  160, 
391.  695.  757,  842 

Internal  developments  of  other 
countries    (Kissinger),   688 

Kissinger  policies,  question  of 
change  (Kissinger),  27,  505, 
696 

Long-term  interests  (Kissinger), 
850 

Moral  foundations  (Kissinger), 
161,   534,  537 

National  unity:  Ford,  411;  Kis- 
singer, 51,  62,  85,  389,  500, 
538 

Nonpartisan  nature:  Ford,  411; 
Kissinger,  60,  171,  183,  462, 
500,  538,  766,  773,  784,  849 


Foreign  policy,  U.S. — Continued 
President's  assistants,  question  of 
influence   and   responsibilities 
(Kissinger),    765,    771,    779, 
782,   784,  853 
Presidential  elections,  question  of 
effect    (Kissinger),   661,   696, 
777,   856,  930 
Principles,    objectives,    and    pur- 
pose:   Ford.    410;    Kissinger, 
3,    15,   25,    49,   63,    149,    164, 
177,  362,  389,  493,  535,  546, 
693,  743,  841,   928 
Priority    items    (Kissinger),    695 
State     Department     records     for 
1948    and    1949.    declassifica- 
tion, 415 
"Town    meeting"    program:    786; 

Kissinger,  770.  774 
U.S.  public  opinion:  Buckley,  534; 
Ford,  94;  Kissinger,  15,  183, 
201.   203,   513,   533,  538,   770 
Foreign    Relations    of    the    United 
States,  1948,  Volume  I,  part  I. 
General;   The   United  Nations, 
released,  232 
Foreign    Relations    of    the    United 
States,  1948,   Volume  V,  "The 
Near   East,    South    Asia,    and 
Africa,  released,  423 
Foreign    Relations    of    the    United 
States,   1949,    Volume   II,    The 
United  Nations;   The  Western 
Hemisphere,  released,  288 
Foreign    Relations    of   the    United 
States,  1949,  Volume  IV,  West- 
ern Europe,  released,  148 
Foreign    Relations    of    the    United 
States,  1949,  Volume  VII,  part 
I,    "The    Far   East    and    Aus- 
tralasia," released,  108 
Foreign     Service     (Kissinger),    85, 

646 
Fox,  Al,  399 
France: 
"Carlos  affair"  (Rogers),  598-599 
Communists  in  government,  ques- 
tion of   (Kissinger),  692 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  47,  48. 

84,   195,  580,  802 
Visit  of  Secretary  Kissinger:  Kis- 
singer,   186;    Sauvagnargues, 
185,  187 
Frankfurter,  Felix   (quoted),  362 
Franklin,  Benjamin  (Ford),  299 
Eraser,  Donald  M.,  362,  714,  830 
Freedom   and   peace    (Ford),   410 
Freedom  of  speech   (Mitchell),  649 
Friedman,    Milton    (quoted),    870 
Fulbright,  J.  William,  14 
Fukuzawa,    Yukichi    (Emperor   Hi- 
rohito),   618 
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Gaja.  Roberto,  281 

Gambia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

839,  947 
Ganley,  Oswald,   904 
Garment.    Leonard,    788.    789,    871 
General    Assembly,    U.N.: 

Bloc  voting  (Kissinger).  152,  156, 

504,    540,   766,   772,   784 
Documents,   lists,    753 
Exclusion  of  Israel,   question   of: 
Ford,    380;     Kissinger.     173, 
179,    318,    322;    Sisco.    482 
Mood  changes  (Kissinger),  555 
Resolutions,   texts: 

Korea,      dissolution      of      U.N. 

Command,  823 
Zionism    as    form     of    racism, 
795 
Seventh    special    session    on    eco- 
nomic   issues:    Enders,    566; 
Ferguson.       226;       Garment, 
789;  Kissinger.  150,  155.  394, 
398,  480,  481,  504,  552,  555, 
696,  698,  764,  772;  Moynihan, 
566 
Address    (Kissinger),   425.    513 
Implementation     of     decisions, 

review    (Myerson).    906 
Resolution:    558;    Enders,    568; 
Kissinger,  545,  552;  Myer- 
son, 557 
Sixth   session   compared    (End- 
ers), 569 
U.S.    delegation:    362;    Kissin- 
ger, 481 
U.S.     proposals:     Enders,    567; 
Kissinger,  495,  511,  572 
30th  regular  session   (Kissinger), 
150 
Agenda.   652 

U.S.     delegation,    confirmation, 
362 
Torture,   nature  and  extent,  pro- 
posed study  (Kissinger),  553 
Geneva      conventions      (1949)      on 
treatment     of     armed     forces, 
armed  forces  at  sea,  prisoners 
of   war,    and    civilian    persons, 
Bahamas.   803 
German    Democrtic    Republic: 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    456, 

492.   756,  947 
U.S.     claims,     announcement     on 
deadline   for   filing,    132 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of: 
Offset  agreement  with  U.S.,  ques- 
tion   of    (Kissinger).    478 
Treaties,     agreements,    etc.,    48, 
195,  264.  543,  656.  802,  839, 
947 
U.S.    visit    of    President    Scheel: 
Ford,  65,  66;  Scheel.  65,  67, 
69 


Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — 
Continued 
Visit    of    President    Ford:    Ford, 
290,   292,   294;   Schmidt,  290 
Ghana,    treaties,    agreements,    etc., 

580,  631 
Gibraltar,   World   Tourism    Organi- 
zation.   Statute    (1970),    839 
Gierek,  Edward,  295,  297 
Gilbert    and    Ellice    Islands,    Asian 
Development       Bank.       articles 
of      agreement,      establishment 
(1965).    83 
Glenn,  John    (Kissinger),   493 
Godwin,  Miles.  525 
Goleniewski,    Michael     (Kissinger), 

400 
Grangaard,  Donald  R.,   168 
Gravel,    Mike    (Kissinger),    690 
Great   Lakes   water   quality   agree- 
ment   (1972).   question  of  U.S. 
action    (Kissinger),   640.    642 
Greece:  Kissinger,  22;  Sisco,  111 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  48,  83, 
287,   679,   756,   802.   911.   947 
U.S.    aid,    proposed:    Ford,    595, 

741;   Kissinger,   746 
U.S.    relations    (Kissinger),    316, 
317 
Grenada,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.. 

423 
Grove,  William  D.,  736 
Guatemala,     treaties,     agreements, 
etc.,    48,    147,    231,    631.    656. 
719.   838 
Guinea,    treaties,    agreements,    etc., 

48,  607 
Guinea-Bissau: 
Ambassador  to   U.S..   credentials. 

515 
World        Health        Organization, 
amendments    to    articles    34 
and    55    of   Constitution,    ac- 
ceptance, 879 
Guyana.   Ambassador  to  U.S.,   cre- 
dentials, 866 

H 

Habib,    Philip    C,    123 

Haiti,     treaties,     agreements,     etc., 

423,  492,  719,  803,  839,  947 
Hartman.  Arthur  A.,  118 
Haugh,    John    H.,    944 
Hayes,  J.  D.  "Jimmie,"  396 
Haynes,   H.   J.    (Ford),   699 
Health    and    medical    research: 
Health        cooperation        program 
agreements  with:   Dominican 
Republic,    839;    Egypt,    720, 
755 
Less    developed    countries     (Kis- 
singer), 439 
Malaria  control  program  in  Ethi- 
opia,   agreement    with    U.S., 
803 


Health  and  medical  research — 
Continued 
Schistosomiasis  control:  755;  Kis- 
singer. 552 
Women,  251 

World  Health  Organization,  Con- 
stitution     (1946):      Mozam- 
bique.  580;   Viet-Nam,   Dem- 
ocratic   Republic    of,    719 
Amendments  to  articles  24  and 
25:     Bahrain,     107;     Chile, 
Cuba,    84;    Nepal,   47;    So- 
viet    Union,     107;     Tonga, 
423 
Amendments  to  articles  34  and 
55:  Bolivia,  720;  Dahomey, 
947;    Dominican    Republic, 
El    Salvador,   720;    Greece, 
802;   Guinea.   607;   Guinea- 
Bissau,   879;   Kuwait,  264; 
Maldives,  607;  Mexico,  287; 
Monaco,  802;  Nigeria,  720; 
Norway,     879;     Singapore, 
607;    Somalia,   656;   Spain, 
679;         Swaziland.        879; 
Uganda.     912;     Venezuela, 
264 
Amendments  to  articles  35  and 
55:   Bahrain,   107;   Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Ma- 
laysia,   195;    Syria,    107 
Hegemony:  Ch'iao,  681;  Ford,  914, 
919,   920;   Kissinger,   682,   846; 
Teng.    917 
Helms,    Richard     (Kissinger),     479 
Holmes.    Oliver    Wendell    (quoted), 

354 
Holshouser,  James  E.,  Jr.,  526,  529 
Honduras,    Inter-American    recipro- 
cal     assistance      treaty      (Rio 
Pact),   protocol    of   amendment 
(1975),  signature,  719 
Hong  Kong.  U.S.  generalized  tariff 
preferences     beneficiary:     900; 
Ford,  877 
Hottelet,  Richard  C,  553 
Housing: 
Portugal.    U.S.    loan    agreement, 

262,   608 
Women,   254 
Hughes,  Thomas  L.,  216 
Human  rights:  Kissinger,  166,  167, 
361.    524.   552;   Maw,   192 
Amnesty   for   political    prisoners, 
international,  proposed:  Gar- 
ment.   871;    Kissinger,    771; 
Mitchell  (quoted),  869;  Moy- 
nihan, 867;  text  of  U.S.  draft 
resolution,    874 
Chile:      Barton      (quoted),     869; 

Moynihan,    867,    869 
Cuba  (Rogers),  34 
European     Security     Conference 
provisions:     325;     Kissinger, 
203,   392 
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Human  rights — Continued 
Human    Rights    Day    and    Week, 

proclamation,   933 
Namibia    (Davis),  36.   270 
Philippines  and   Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, 123 
Southern  Africa:  Kissinger,  180; 
Mitchell,  935;  Moynihan,  867 
Syrian  Jewish  community  (Saun- 
ders), 121 
U.S.     antidiscriminatory     policies 
(Ford),   898 
Humphrey,      Hubert      (Kissinger), 

161 
Hungary : 
Ambassador  to  U.S..   credentials, 

281 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     84, 
839 
Hunter,  Ron,  736 
Hutar,   Patricia,   233,   237 
Hydrographic    Organization.    Inter- 
national,    convention      (1967): 
Malaysia.  287;  Syria,  756 

I 

Iceland: 

Double  taxation  convention  with 
U.S.,  ratification  urged 
(Ford),  263 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    839, 
879 
Imports,   U.S.: 

Meat  imports  from  Canada,  re- 
strictions eased,  proclama- 
tion. 416 

Meats,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 
meat  of  cattle,  goats  and 
sheep,  limitation  of  imports, 
bilateral  agreements  with: 
Dominican  Republic,  492; 
Haiti,  839;  New  Zealand, 
Panama,  48 
India: 

Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission, 
meeting:  632;  Chavan.  620; 
Kissinger,  620;  text  of  joint 
communique,    621 

Internal  policies  (Kissinger),  91, 
688 

Treaties,     agreements,     etc..     84, 
632,  911 
Indochina     (see    also    Viet-Nam)  : 
Ford,    740;    Kissinger,    15,    60. 
532,  845,  847 

Refugees    (Haugh),   946 

Refugees,  Interagency  Task 
Force:  Ford,  133,  208;  Taft, 
133;  text  of  report,   134 

UNICEF    funds,    U.S.    views    on 
use   of   (Scelsi),   72 
Indonesia: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  48, 
287 


Indonesia — Continued 
U.S.   security  assistance    (Kissin- 
ger).  747 
U.S.  visit  of  President   Suharto: 

Ford,  115;  Suharto,  116 
Visit    of    President    Ford:    Ford, 
913,    915,    916,    921;    Kissin- 
ger,  845,   848;    text   of  joint 
communique,    922 
Industrial  property: 

Locarno  agreement  (1968)  estab- 
lishing international  classifi- 
cation     for      industrial     de- 
signs: France,  Italy,  47 
Nice  agreement   (1967)   re  inter- 
national      classification       of 
goods    and    services,    as    re- 
vised:   France,    47;    Monaco, 
195;  Morocco,  802 
Protection  of  (Paris.  1883,  as  re- 
vised):  Australia,  231;   Con- 
go   (Brazzaville),    607;    Fin- 
land.   387-388;    France,    47 
Iraq  (with  reservation),  802 
Japan,     231;     Monaco,     195 
Upper  Volta,  47 
Trademark     registration     treaty 
(1973),  Upper  Volta,  195 
U.S.  ratification  urged   (Ford), 
455 
Ingersoll,   Robert  S.,  206,  811,  875 
Intellectual     property,     World     In- 
tellectual    Property     Organiza- 
tion,   47,    195,    231,    543.    607, 
720,   802 
Convention  (1967):  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville),  679;    Iraq,   802-803; 
Tunisia,  543;  Upper  Volta,  47 
Intelligence  services  (see  also  Cen- 
tral      Intelligence       Agency) : 
Ford,  413.  893,  895;  Kissinger, 
393,  849.  851 
Inter-American  Development  Bank: 

Kissinger,  430;  Rogers,  279 
Inter-American    Highway,    594 
Interdependence   of  modern   world: 
595,  806;  Ferguson,  226;  Ford, 
29.    quoted    229,    306,    410;    In- 
gersoll,   208;    Kissinger,    1,    28, 
49,  150,  155,  160,  162,  183,  354, 
389,    395,    436,    493.    516,    546. 
583,    586,    636,    757,    808,    844, 
857;    MacEachen,    635;    Robin- 
son, 666,  667.  886;  Simon,  445; 
Stern.  99 
Internal  affairs,  sanctity  of:   Ford, 

311;  Kissinger,  320 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion    and    Development:     561; 
Katz,  708;  Simon,  447 
Articles    of     agreement     (1945): 
Grenada,    422;    Papua    New 
Guinea,   631 
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International  Bank,  etc. — Continued 
Board  of  Governors  annual  meet- 
ing, Washington:  Ford,  442; 
Simon.  443 
Oil-producing  states,  quota  (Kis- 
singer).  440 
Resource     investment     financing, 
proposed:  Katz,  131;  Kissin- 
ger,  438 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross: 
Angolan  relief,  529,  800 
Emergency  relief  and  aid  to  ref- 
ugees, displaced  persons,  and 
war   victims    in    Republic    of 
Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Khmer 
Republic,      agreement     with 
U.S..    423 
U.S.    Cyprus   relief   aid,   96 
International  Court  of  Justice,  Stat- 
ute   (1945).    Cape   Verde,    Mo- 
zambique,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  720 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion:     561;      Kissingei-,      439; 
Myerson,    906;    Simon,    447 
International    expositions,    protocol 
(1972)    revising    1928    conven- 
tion, Belgium.  802 
International   Finance   Corporation: 
Enders,    567;     Kissinger,    430. 
438;    Myerson,    907;    Robinson, 
892;  Simon,  446 
International      Investment      Trust, 
proposed:   560,   700;   Kissinger, 
430,  517,  576;   Simon,  446.  447 
International  Labor  Office,  U.S.  in- 
come       tax,        reimbursement, 
agreement,    492 
Intemational  law  (Kissinger),  353, 

552 
International      Law,       Digest       of 
United  States  Practice  in,  197i, 
released,  544 
International  Longshoremen's  Local 

1410    (Kissinger),  400 
International  Monetary  Fund:   561. 
700,  806;  Katz.  131,  708 
Articles    of    agreement     (1975): 
Grenada,    423;    Papua    New 
Guinea,   631 
Board  of  Governors  annual  meet- 
ing, Washington:  Ford,  442; 
Simon,  443 
Buffer  stocks   (Kissinger),  437 
Development      security      facility, 
proposed:  Enders,  567;  Katz, 
711;  Kissinger,  429,  438.  572, 
586,  764;   Myerson,   907;   Si- 
mon, 446 
Exchange    rate    agreement,    pro- 
posed: Katz,  709;  Kissinger, 
763;  Simon,  448 
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International  Monetary  Fund — 
Continued 
Gold,  amendments  in  policy:  451, 
561;    Ford,    443;    Katz,    709; 
Simon,    448 
Interim  Committee,  fourth  meet- 
ing,  text  of  press  communi- 
que,  450 
1975  oil  facility,  451 
Oil-producing  states  quota   (Kis- 
singer), 440 
Reforms,     proposed:     Katz,     709; 

Myerson,   558;    Simon,   809 
Special      drawing     rights:      560: 
Myerson,    557 
Investment      of      private      capital 
abroad:    Katz,    129,    709.    711; 
Kissinger,    156,    170,   433,   437; 
Robinson,    891;    Simon,   446 
Africa  (Kissinger).  573 
Corporate       payments       abroad: 
Feldman,   39;   Kissinger.   505 
International    Investment    Trust, 
proposed:    560,    700;    Kissin- 
ger,   430,    517,    586;    Simon, 
446,   447 
Iran    (Atherton),    863 
Latin    America    (Kissinger),    585 
Namibia    (Davis),    270 
Iran:    Atherton.    862;    Sisco.    75 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  47,  48, 
195,  264,  491,  632 
Iraq  (Sisco),  73 
Kuwait   border   dispute    (Sober), 

705 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    108, 
802,  803,  912 
Ireland: 
de  Valera,  death  of  (Ford),  481 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     48, 
195,  422,  756 
Ireland,  Northern   (Kissinger).  400 
Isolationism  (Kissinger),  170 
Israel: 
Political      and     civil     rights     in 

(Moynihan),  870 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     48, 
147,   231,  264,  287,  388,  680. 
839 
U.N.,    question    of    expulsion    or 
suspension   from:   Ford.   380; 
Kissinger,  173,  179,  318,  322; 
Sisco,  482 
U.N.  anti-Zionist  sentiments.  See 

under  United  Nations 
U.S.   economic   and   military  aid: 
Ford,  740;  Kissinger,  12,  19, 
178,   457,  499,   501,  526,  657, 
659,  689,  695,  745;  Sisco,  489 
Compensation  for  loss  of  Sinai 
oilfields,  question  of:  Ford, 
506;    Kissinger,    407,    409, 
474,  512;  Sisco,  483,  484 
Costs  compared  to  costs  of  war 
(Kissinger),  499,  501,  510 


Israel — Continued 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid — 
Continued 
F-15,  question  of   (Kissinger), 

12,  457 
F-16     and    Pershing    missiles, 
question     of:     Ford,     506; 
Kissinger,   510,  514,  554 
U.S.     generalized     tariff    prefer- 
ences beneficiary:  900;  Ford. 
877 
U.S.-Israel    joint    desalting    pro- 
ject, 128 
U.S.    relations    (Kissinger).    458, 

657,  695 
U.S.  security  treaty,  question  of 

(Ford),  506,  507 
U.S.     visit     of     Prime     Minister 
Rabin:  Ford,  9;  Kissinger,  9; 
Rabin,  9,  774;  Sisco,  736 
Visit     of     Secretary     Kissinger: 
Allon.   458;   Kissinger,  458 
Italy: 
Ambassador  to   U.S.,  credentials. 

281 
Political    conditions     (Kissinger), 

57,  692 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  47,  48, 
264,  608,  631 


Jaffar,  Khalid  Muhammad.  281 
Jamaica: 

Ambassador   to   U.S..  credentials, 

866 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    108, 
632,  679 

James,  Charles  A.,  102 
Japan   (Kissinger),  759 

Communications  satellites,  NASA 
launching  aid,  105 

Eisaku  Sato,  death  of:  Ford,  8; 
Kissinger,  2 

Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Act,  sig- 
nature, 786 

Security,  effect  of  Korea  (Kis- 
singer),  556 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  48, 
231.  264,  288,  543,  607,  679 

U.S.  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki    (Kissinger),  403 

U.S.-Japan  Conference  on  Devel- 
opment and  Utilization  of 
Natural  Resources,  eighth 
meeting,  joint  statement,  904 

U.S.-Japan  energy  research  and 
development  program,  pro- 
posed (Kissinger),  7 

U.S.-Japan  Joint  Committee  on 
Cultural  and  Educational 
Cooperation,  text  of  com- 
munique, 222 


Japan — Continued 
U.S.-Japan    relationships    in    sci- 
ence   and    technology,    study 
of,   announcement   and   high- 
lights of  review  panel  report, 
864 
U.S.    relations:    Ford,    913,    914; 
Kissinger,  1,  15,  150,  160,  391, 
695,  757,  759,  842,  845 
U.S.  visit  of  Emperor  Hirohito: 
Ford,  381,  615,  616,  619,  787; 
Emperor   Hirohito,   615,  617, 
618;  Kissinger.  2,  846 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Miki: 
Ford,  381;  Miki,  382;  texts  of 
joint  announcement  and  joint 
statement,  382,  384 
Japan-U.S.   Friendship  Days,   proc- 
lamation, 617 
Jefferson,  Thomas   (quoted),  56 
Jordan: 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    108, 

387.  756 
U.S.    highway   construction    loan, 

127 
U.S.  proposed  sale  of  Hawk  mis- 
sile    batteries,     question     of 
(Kissinger),  478 
U.S.    security    assistance:    Ford. 
740;  Kissinger,  746 
Judicial    procedures,    trial    by   jury 

concept  (Kissinger).  695 
Judicial     and     extrajudicial     docu- 
ments, service  abroad,  conven- 
tion (1965):  Luxembourg,  287; 
Netherlands.  912 


Kalb,  Bernard,  402,  683 
Kalb,  Marvin    (Kissinger),  13 
Kante,  Mamadou  Boubacar,  515 
Karepa,  Ralph  (Bennett),  651 
Kasten,  Robert  W..  Jr.  (Kissinger), 

157 
Katz,  Julius  L.,  129,  274.  577.  707 
Keatley,  Robert,  658 
Kennedy,    John    F.    (quoted),    165. 

729 
Kenya,    treaties,    agreements,    etc., 

48,  580,  656 
Khmer  Republic: 

Emergency  relief  and   assistance 
to    refugees,    displaced    per- 
sons,    and     war    victims    in 
Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Khmer 
Republic,      U.S.      agreement 
with  ICRC,  423 
Situation  report  (Kissinger),  60 
U.S.  relations,  question  of  (Kis- 
singer), 64,  169 
Kiker,  Douglas,  488 
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Kissinger,  Henry  A.  (Buckley),  530 
Addresses,     messages,     remarks, 
and  statements: 
Africa,  58,  571,  747 
Human    rights,   180 
Visit,  proposed,  181,  831 
African      Development      Bank. 

430.  573 
Agricultural    Development,    In- 
ternational Fund  for,  pro- 
posed, 432,  440 
Agricultural      production      and 
marketing,    172,    174,    398, 
401,  436,  513.  526 
Alaskan  pipeline,  639,  687,  689 
American  establishment,  540 
Amnesty  for  political  prisoners, 

universal,  proposed,  771 
Angola,  574,  748.  768,  777,  843, 
896,  897,  928 
Coalition     government,     pro- 
posed, 856 
Soviet    and    Cuban    aid,    765, 
777,  843,  860,  896 
Apollo-Soyuz.  166,  174 
Arab-Israeli    conflict    {for   de- 
tails, see  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict), 11,  15,  26-27,  54,  56, 
63,  90,  158,  159,  175.  496, 
547,  553,  609,  662,  689,  696, 
765,  842,  856 
Arms  deliveries  ceiling,  ques- 
tion  of,    554 
Guarantees    of    final    settle- 
ment, question  of,  62 
Interim  agreement.  457,  458, 
462,   466,   496,    498,   501, 
509,  582,  612,  725 
Negotiations:  9,  11,  13,  18, 
26-27.    54,   59,   63,   91, 
158,  168,  174,  179,  182, 
185,  186,  187,  189,  202, 
310,  314,  397.  405,  408, 
497,  514,  766 
U.S.     assurances,     guaran- 
ties,   question    of,    90, 
168,  185,  406,  408,  464. 
611-612,  658 
U.S.  secret  understandings, 
question    of.    406.    473, 
477,  509,  515 
Violations,   question   of  re- 
sponse, 660 
Israel,  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  Sinai  oil 
fields,  407,  409,  474,  512 
Israeli    final   frontiers,   ques- 
tion of,  403,  409 
Israeli  security  and  survival, 
19,  90,  397,  457,  496,  609, 
745 
Israeli-Syrian         agreement, 
question     of,     464,     474, 
479,   499,   503,    547,   554, 
689,  774,  856 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  messages,  etc. — 
Continued 
Arab-Israel  conflict — Continued 
Multilateral        consultations, 

proposed,  548,  553 
Palestinians,    interests,    474, 
500,       510,      689.       776, 
(quoted)  800 
Peace,    basis    for.    154,    158, 
397,  405,   409,   459,   474, 
497.  547,  582,  765 
Peace     negotiations,     future, 

774 
PLO,  177.  510,  774,  776,  783 
Soviet  position  and  role,  18, 
19,    201,    312,    314,    392, 
409,    474,   477,   500.    548, 
554,  641 
Soviet-U.S.         confrontation, 
question  of,  54,  90,  159. 
390,   471,   472.    496,   609, 
745 
U.K.  role,   781 

U.N.      Disengagement      Ob- 
server    Force     renewal, 
question  of,  782.  857,  896 
U.N.  Emergency  Force,  407, 
466,  468 
Nonrenewal,     question     of, 
159,  172,  177,  179,  180, 
182 
One-year  renewal.  462,  479 
U.S.    civilian    technicians    in 
Sinai    buffer    zone,    pro- 
posed, 184,  401.  402,  403, 
406,   407,    472,   476,   480, 
496.    509,   511,   525,   538, 
609,  612,  659,  777,  782 
U.S.    military    forces,    ques- 
tion of  involvement.   177 
U.S.   reassessment,  475 
Arab  world.  496,  583,  609 
Asia,  3.  21,  684,  844 
Collective     security     system, 

question  of,  60,  322 
East  Asia.  U.S.  aid,  746,  747 
Asian   Development   Bank,   430 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  59 
Bahamas-U.S.      spiny      lobster 

negotiations,    527 
Berlin,  four-power  meeting  on, 

315,  317,  317-318 
Bicentennial,  149,  493,  587.  698 
Cabinet  changes,  776,  778.  779, 

783 
Canada: 
Alaskan  gasline  route,  ques- 
tion of,  687,  689 
Ambassador  Porter,  question 

of  transfer,  642 
Cable   television,   deletion   of 
Energy  exports  to  U.S.,  ques- 
tion   of    cutbacks,    642, 
851,  859 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  messages,  etc. — 
Continued 
Canada — Continued 

Puget     Sound     tankers     and 
Head    Harbour    passage, 
question  of,  642 
U.S.     "special    relationship," 
633,  636,  638,  639 
Carter,  Ambassador,  407 
Chile,  202.  538,  896,  898 
China,    People's    Republic     of, 
547,  687.  769 
Chairman  Mao,  684.  773,  924 
MIA's,  information  on,  927 
U.S.-Chinese  parallel  policies, 

927 
U.S.      diplomatic      relations, 
question     of,     660,     687, 
694.  781,  926,  929 
U.S.  public  opinion,  535 
U.S.  relations,  4,  15,  21,  53. 
150,   160,  534,   547,   684, 
769,  842.  845.  846 
Visit  of  President  Ford,  21, 
53,    547,    660,    682,    683, 
687,   694,   768.    777.   78 1. 
845,  847,  853,  926 
China,  Republic  of,  question  of 
diplomatic  relations  simul- 
taneously     with      People's 
Republic  of  China,  781 
Chou  En-lai,  688 
CIA.  26.  28.  176,  202,  203,  479, 
538,  638,  782,  851,  853,  897, 
898 
Civilization,  trends,  530 
Commodity   trade   and   produc- 
tion, 5.  7,  55.  156,  428,  435, 
437,  572,  586,  762 
Congress,  U.S.: 

Armenian  resolution,  855 
Executive-congressional  co- 
operation and  relations, 
15,  25,  184.  321.  395.  396, 
537,  659,  691,  849,  853, 
860 
Override       of       Presidential 

vetoes,  539 
Personal  relations,  691.  773 
Pike    Committee,    policymak- 
ing    officers'     testimony, 
guidelines,  639,  643,  645, 
748,  750 
Reflection     of     U.S.     public 
opinion,  766 
Council    on    Foreign    Relations, 

173 
Criticism  of,  28,  696,  860,  861 
Cuba,  29,  61,  159,  399,  502,  585, 
765,  844,  854,  858 
Puerto    Rican    independence, 
forum  on,  478,  765,  844, 
854 
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Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  messages,  etc. — 
Continued 
Cuba — Continued 

Return  of  ransom,  403-404 
Cyprus,  154,  313,  315,  316,  317, 
320.  321,  402,  549,  690,  746, 
852 
Deep  sea  mining,  356 
Democracies     and     democratic 
processes.     660,     691.     692, 
760,  851 
Domestic  economy,  50,  503,  762, 

808,  844 
Domino  theory.  15 
East-West    relations,    201,    317. 
395,  471.  546,  638,  759,  773, 
843,  850-851 
Economic     Cooperation,     Inter- 
national.   Conference,    186, 
318,  428,  576,  764,  809,  844. 
862 
Economic   policy,   50,   503,   513, 

521.  762,  808.  844,  857 
Economic  summit  meeting,  186, 
637,  692,  758,  761,  775,  778, 
807,  842,  843,  851,  858 
Economy,  world,  4,  27,  55,  155, 
390,  393,  425.  495.  551,  583, 
759,  808,  844 
Egypt,  498,  504,  528 

U.S.  aid,  499,  501,   504,   509. 
526,   657,   689,   695.   746, 
784 
U.S.  cooperation   in  peaceful 
uses    of    atomic    energy, 
731 
U.S.  visit  of  President  Sadat, 
725,  766 
Energy   sources   and   problems 
(for    details,    see    Energy 
sources   and    problems),   6, 
19,    27,    52,    155,    516.    522, 
575,  583,  686,  762,  775 
Alaskan  oil,  687,  690 
Chinese  oil,  question  of,  687, 

929 
Consumer-producer       confer- 
ence, question  of,  7,  186, 
187,   431,   480,   495,   576, 
583 
Floor  price  for  imported  oil. 

518,  519,  576 
International    Energy    Insti- 
tute, proposed,  431 
Israel,   applicability    of   IEA 

energy  agreement.  512 
Less  developed  countries,  431, 

517,  522,  808 
Nuclear  fuel,  7,  551,  566 
Oil  prices,   19,  27,   155,   428, 
495,   512,  516,   518,   519, 
525,   555,   576,   583,   763, 
850,  862 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  messages,  etc. — 
Continued 
Energy  sources,  etc. — Continued 
OPEC       political       pressure. 

question  of,  57,  516 
Research     and    development, 

521,  576,  861 
U.S.  program,  20,  52,  57,  395. 
495,   517,    575,   763,   769, 
775 
Environmental  modification 

techniques,    draft    conven- 
tion on  prohibition  of  mil- 
itary or  other  hostile  use, 
551 
Ethiopia,    terrorist    kidnapping 

of  Americans,  527 
Ethnic  group  pressure,  402 
Europe,   15,   22,   150,   160,   391. 
695,  757,  842,  927 
Conference   on   Security   and 
Cooperation,      158,     186, 
188,   197,   199,  312,  321, 
392,  399,  547 
Brezhnev  speech,  320,  322 
Cartoons  of,  400 
Enforcement,    question    of, 

320 
Human    rights    provisions, 
203,  320,  392,  524,  638 
Political  commitments 

under,    182,    197,    320, 
401,  641,  693 
Mutual    and    balanced    force 
reductions,  198,  199,  314, 
392,  551 
Fishing    zone    extensions,    pro- 
posed, 355,  642,  686 
Food  for  Peace,  165.  403 
Food  shortages  and  production, 
7,  55,  58,  153,  155,  172,  394, 
398,  431,  436,  439,  763 
Ford  administration,  849 
Foreign  aid,  28,  439,  572,  857 

Military  aid,  391,  742 
Foreign  policy  (for  details,  see 
Foreign    policy,    U.S.),    1. 
15,  25,  49,  60,  63,  149,  177, 
183.  389,  462.  493,  531,  546, 
688,  695,  743,  757,  765,  841, 
858,  928 
Alliances,  importance  of  U.S. 
commitments,   3.   51,   52, 
59,    167,    390,    494,    743, 
759,    843 
Confidentiality    of,    174,    473, 
515,   611,   645,   659,   661, 
749,   849 
Congressional   actions,  effect, 
25,    321,    395,    396,    691, 
853,  860 
Congressional     consultations, 
15,  25,  184,  317,  396,  401, 
473,  537,  659,  691,  849 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  messages,  etc. — 
Continued 
Foreign  policy — Continued 
Kissinger  policies,  question  of 

change,  27,  505,  696 
Moral  foundations,   161.   534, 

537 
Murphy  Commission,  91,  176 
National    unity,    51,    62,    85, 

170,  389,  395,  500,  766 
Presidential    assistants,    role, 
765,    771,    776,   778,   782, 
784,  853 
Presidential    elections,    ques- 
tion  of  effect,   661,   696, 
773,  777,  856,  930 
"Town     meeting"     program, 

770,  774 
U.S.  public  opinion,   15,   183, 
201,  203,  513,  533,  770 
Foreign  Service,  85,  646 
Forty  Committee,  782 
General  Assembly,  U.N.: 
Israel,  question  of  exclusion, 

173,  179,  318,  322 
Mood  of,  555 

Special     (economic)     session, 
150,    155,    394,   398,   480, 
481,   495,   504,   511,   545, 
552,   555,   696,   698,   764, 
772 
Address,  425 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
offset   agreement,    question 
of,  478 
Goleniewski,  Michael,  400 
Great     Lakes     water     quality 

agreement,  640,  642 
Greece,  22,  316,  317,  746 
Hijacking,  360 
Human    rights,    166,    167,    180. 

203,  392,  524,  552 
India.  91,  688 
Indian  Ocean,  Soviet  presence, 

158 
Indo-U.S.      Joint     Commission, 

620 
Indochina.  15,  60,  532,  845,  847 
Industrial  democracies,  15,  150, 

160,  391,  695,  757,  842 
Intelligence   services    (see  also 

CIA),  393,  849,  851 
Inter-American       Development 

Bank,  430 
International  Development  As- 
sociation, 439 
International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, 430,  438 
International     Industrialization 

Institute,  proposed,  432 
International  Investment  Trust, 

proposed,  430,  517,  586 
International  law,  353,  552 
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Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  messages,  etc. — 
Continued 
Interaational      Longshoremen's 

Association,  400 
International    Monetary    Fund, 
429,  438,  517,  572,  586,  763 
Investment    of    private    capital 
abroad.   170.  433,  437,  505, 
573,  585 
Israel : 
Economic    and    military    aid. 
12,  19,  178,  406,  457,  474, 
499,   501,   509.    512.    526, 
657,  659,  689,  695,  745 
F-16's   and   Pershing  mis- 
siles, question  of,  510, 
514,  554 
U.S.  relations.  458.   657,  695 
Italy,  57,  692 

Japan,  1,  15.  150,  160,  391,  556, 
695,  757,  759,  842,  845 
Environmental  protection 

agreement    with    Japan, 
signature,   385 
U.S.   bombing   of   Hiroshima 
and   Nagasaki,   403 
Jordan,  U.S.  aid,  478.  746 
Khmer  Republic,  60 

U.S.    relations,    question    of, 
64.   169 
Korea.   Republic   of,   4,   21,  25, 
58,  64,  175,  184,  747,  847 
U.N.   Command,  termination, 
question  of,  549,  556,  847 
U.N.    membership,    proposed. 
505,  520,  550 
Korean  problem,  171,  696,  845. 

847,  929,  931 
Laos,  64 

Latin    America,    62,    395,    503, 
527,  546,  584,  746,  747,  767, 
852 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 

182,  197 
Law  of  the   sea,   55,   355,   552, 

585,  686.  690 
Laws  of  war.  360 
Less  developed  countries,  4,  15, 
55,  156,  180,  425,  495,  511. 
516.  572,  586.  636,  764,  766, 
772.  808,  844,  861 
Debt    moratorium,    proposed, 

480,  861 
Technology  needs,  431 
Mayaguez,  16 

Meetings        with        leadership 

groups,  value,  59.  183,  858 

Moynihan,  Daniel  P.,  771,  854. 

896 
Multilateral     enterprises,     361, 

430,  432 
National  defense,  50,  174,  389, 
391,  693,  842,  849,  852 


Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses,  messages,  etc.—  • 
Continued 
National    Security   Council    ad- 
visor,     relinquishment      of 
office,  770,  778 
NATO,  314,  395.  402,  539,  746, 
784 
Canadian  contribution,  640 
Portugal.  22,  57.  323,  393,  400 
Nixon,  Richard,   514,  530.   539, 

783 
Northern   Ireland,   400 
Nuclear  arms  race,  389,  765 
Nuclear  first  strike,  U.S.  policy. 

158 
Nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 

(1970),  155.  169,  551 
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158 
Nonproliferation    treaty    (1968): 
300;  Kissinger,  155,  169,  551; 
Kratzer,  834,  836 
Current      actions,      Venezuela, 

607 
Review   conference   declaration, 
U.S.  interpretive  statement 
(Klein),  193 
Proliferation,    dangers    of:    383; 
Ford,    307;    Kissinger,     154, 
162,  169,  390,  398,  551,  829; 
Kratzer,  832;  Martin,  827 
Nyerere,  Julius  K.  (Kissinger),  408 


Ocean  dumping  convention  (1972): 
Canada,    802;    Guatemala,   213; 
Haiti,  423;  Panama,  492;  U.K., 
839 
Entry  into  force,  423,  492c 
Oliver,   Don,  683 
Oman   (Sisco),  74,  77 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    492, 
580,  631,  947 
Onchocerciasis      Fund      Agreement 
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Organization    for    African    Unity: 
Kissinger,    771,    778:    Mitchell, 
649,  650;  Mulcahy,  802 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development;  Inger- 
soll,  812;  Katz,  710 
Financial     Support     Fund.     See 
under    Energy    sources    and 
problems 
Organization    of   American   States: 
Kissinger,     585;     Lopez,     592; 
Rogers,  596 
Cuba,      recission      of      sanctions 
against:  404;  Kissinger,  502, 
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Prisoners   of   war,   Geneva   conven- 
tion   (1949)    on    treatment    of, 
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Japan-United    States    Friendship 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
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part  I,  General;  The 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
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Rockefeller,     Nelson      (Kissinger), 

767,  775 
Rogers,  William  D..  30.  279,  596 
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Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    288, 

387,  756,  840 
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ences beneficiary:  900;  Ford, 
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rana  treaty:   594;   Lopez,   593 
Rovine,  Arthur  W.,  544 
Rovira,  Juan  Jose,  92,  386,  508 
Rumsfeld.  Donald  (Kissinger),  772, 

779,   853 
Rwanda,    World    Tourism    Organi- 
zation,  Statute   (1970),   839 


Sadat,    Anwar    al-:    461,    462,    722, 
723,    725,   726.    728;    Kissinger. 
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Assistance  and  salvage  at  sea, 
unification  of  certain  rules, 
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International  convention  (1960): 
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1971),  Syria,  607,  631 
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Preventing  collisions  at  sea,  inter- 
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Saikaku   (quoted),  8 
Sakharov,  Andrei   (Moynihan),  791 
Sanu,  Edward  Olusola,  866 


Sao  Tome  and  Principe: 
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541;   Fraser,   714;   Kissinger, 
574;  Moynihan,  604 
U.S.   recognition    (Ford),   386 
Saqqaf,  Umar   (Kissinger),  581 
Sato,  Eisaku:  Ford,  8;  Kissinger,  2 
Saudi  Arabia  (Sisco),  74 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

866 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  48,  84, 
607.    656 
Saunders,  Harold  H.,  121,  797 
Sauvagnargues,  Jean,  185,  187 
Scali,  John,  statements: 

Namibia,    arms    embargo,    Secu- 
rity Council  proposal,  42,  44, 
148c 
U.N.      Disengagement     Observer 
Force,  six-months'  extension, 
46 
Scelsi.  Michael  N.,  72 
Schecter,  Jerrold,  691 
Scheel,  Walter,  65,  67,  69,  293 
Schieffer,  Bob,  95 
Schlesinger,  James  R.   (Kissinger), 

776,  778,  779,  852 
Schmidt.  Helmut,  290,  291 
Schwartz,  Norman  A.,  933 
Schweid,   Barry,   197 
Science,    cooperative    program,    bi- 
lateral   agreement   with    Italy, 
608 
Science  and  technology: 

Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  cooper- 
ation in  the  field  of  econom- 
ics, of  science  and  technology 
and  of  the  environment,  text, 
329 
Cooperation  in  technology,  re- 
search and  development,  bi- 
lateral agreement  with 
Egypt,  48 
East-West    trade    in    (Ingersoll), 

811 
Exchange  center  for  technological 
information,    proposed    (Kis- 
singer), 432 
Indo-U.S.  Joint  Commission:  621, 
632;  Chavan,  620;  Kissinger, 
620 
Less   developed    countries,    trans- 
fers to,  need  for:   562;  Kis- 
singer, 431;  Myerson,  558 
Scott,  Hugh  (Kissinger),  757 
Scowroft,  Brent,  783 
Seabed  disarmament,  treaty  (1971): 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
839;   Portugal,   84 
.  SEATO     (Southeast    Asia    Treaty 
Organization),  annual  meeting, 
text  of  press  statement,  575 
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Security  assistance:  Kissinger,  391; 
Maw,    191 
FY   1976;    Ford,    739;    Kissinger, 
742 
Security  Council,  U.N.: 
Resolution,  draft,  Namibia,  arms 

embargo,  45 
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U.N.   Disengagement   Observer 
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national   convention    (1969), 
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Siddiqi,  Mustafizur  Rahman,  866 
Sierra  Leone,  suppression  of  unlaw- 
ful seizure  of  aircraft,  conven- 
tion (1970),  ratification,  287 
Simon,  William  E.:   443,  450,  809; 

Kissinger,  513 
Singapore  (Kissinger),  848 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     48. 
231,  387,  388.  607,  632,  911 
Sino-Soviet   relations:    Ch'iao,    681; 
Kissinger,    22,    398.    685,    687, 
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Sisco,  Joseph  J.,  73.   110,  482,  488, 
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Smith,   Hugh,   736 
Smithsonian      Institution      Einstein 

Spacearium   (Scheel),   69 
Snoddy,  Robert  C,  933 
Sober,  Sidney,  702 
Sobukwe,  Robert  (Mitchell),  942 
Social  security  benefits,  agreement 

with   Niger,  264 
Solzhenitsyn,     Alexander     (Kissin- 
ger), 181 
Somalia: 
Soviet  presence   (Kissinger),   158 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    456, 
656 
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U.S.     generalized     tariff     prefer- 
ences beneficiary:  900;  Ford, 
877 
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Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials. 

515 
Angola,  question  of  actions  (Kis- 
singer), 897 
Constitutional      conference      and 
declaration  of  intent 

(White),  716 
Human  rights  (Mitchell),  935 
Political        prisoners:        Mitchell 
(quoted).      869;      Moynihan, 
867,  869 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    287. 

756 
U.S.  policy:  Buffum,  271;   Davis, 
269;     Kissinger,     550,     573; 
Mitchell,  717 
South    Pacific    Commission,    agree- 
ment     (1947).      Papua      New 
Guinea,   803 
Southeast    Asia    Treaty    Organiza- 
tion,   annual    meeting,    text    of 
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Southeast  Asian  Ministers  of  Edu- 
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re  U.S.  grant,  756 
Southern     Rhodesia:     Davis,     209; 
Fraser,  714;  Kissinger,  550,  573 
Chrome   sanctions:    Buffum,   211; 
Davis,      210;      Fraser,      714; 
James,  102;  Kissinger,  574 
U.S.  citizens'  service  in  Rhodesian 
army,  alleged    (Fraser),   715 
Soviet  Union: 
Asian  collective  security   system, 
question  of  (Kissinger),  322 
Civil  rights  (Kissinger),  641 
Cuban  sugar  trade  (Katz),  276 
Emigration    policies    (Kissinger), 

17,  524 
Limitation    of   anti-ballistic    mis- 
sile systems,  protocol  (1974). 
U.S.  ratification.  803 
Marxist  ideology,  evolution  of  and 

influence   (Kissinger),  531 
Meetings    of    General    Secretary 
Brezhnev       and        President 
Ford:    Brezhnev,    303;    Ford, 
303,  412,  894;  Kissinger,  198, 
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Meetings  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
and    Foreign    Minister    Gro- 
myko:    Kissinger,    185,    188, 
409,  780;  text  of  U.S.-Soviet 
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Military     expenditures      (Kissin- 
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Union  disturbances:  Ford,  541; 
Kissinger,  397,  400 
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Ingersoll,      816;      Kissinger, 
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(Kissinger),  685 
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412,     785;      Gierek,     298; 
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316,  400,  471,  523,  533,  641, 
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Review    Committee    (Kissin- 
ger),   744 
Testimony  to  Congressional  com- 
mittees,       guidelines        for: 
Eagleburger,  599;   Kissinger. 
639,  643.  645,  748,  750 
Stern,  Thomas,  98 
Stevenson,  Adlai   (quoted),  572 
Stevenson,  John  R.,  97 
Stowe,  Ronald  F.,  144 
Strategic  arms  limitation  talks: 
Compliance     issues     (Kissinger), 

784 
Limitation    of   anti-ballistic    mis- 
sile systems,  protocol  (1974), 
U.S.  ratification,  803 
NATO  briefing  on  progress,  ques- 
tion of  (Kissinger),  314 
1972  treaties:  Ford,  305;  Kissin- 
ger, 166,  392 
Pentagon   and   State   Department 
positions,    question    of    (Kis- 
singer).  694 
SALT  Two:  Ford,  378;  Kissinger, 
155,  160,   177,   188,  471,  494, 
550,  767;  Klein,  194;  Kratzer, 
836;  Martin.  827 
Prospects  for  agreement:  Ford, 
24,  307,  308,  411,  786,  894; 
Kissinger,  18,  53,  474,  658, 
693,  765,  777,  778,  779,  859, 
897 
U.S.  cabinet  changes,  question 
of  effect  (Kissinger),  776 
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SALT— Continued 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber,  question 
of  category:  Ford,  785;  Kis- 
singer, 780,  783,  859 
Soviet   violations,    alleged:    Ford, 

95,  378;  Kissinger,  18,  859 
U.S.  public  opinion   (Ford),  309 
Vladivostok      agreement:      Ford, 
307;   Kissinger,  392,  550 
U.S.  ratification,  803 
Sudan,   unification   of  certain  rules 
re  international   transportation 
by  air,   convention    (1929),   ac- 
cession, 491 
Sugar: 
International     sugar    agreement: 

Katz,  277;  Kissinger,  437 
World     trade     and     U.S.     sugar 
policy  (Katz),  274 
Suharto,   115,   116 
Sullivan,  William  L.,  Jr.,  106,  107 
Swaziland,    World    Health    Organi- 
zation,     Constitution,      amend- 
ments to  artices  34  and  55,  ac- 
ceptance. 879 
Sweden,   treaties,   agreements,   etc.. 

48,   147,  195 
Switzerland: 

Meeting    of    Secretary    Kissinger 
and    Foreign    Minister    Gro- 
myko:    Kissinger,    188;    text 
of     U.S.-Soviet     joint     state- 
ment,  188 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    580. 
631.  839,  912 
Syria: 
Jewish  Community,  human  rights 

(Saunders),  121 
Treaties,     agreements,     etc.,     48, 
107,  264,  607,  608,  631,  756, 
839 
U.S.    economic    development    aid, 

127 
U.S.    security    assistance:    Ford, 
740;  Kissinger,  746 


Taft,  Julia  Vadala:  133;  Ford,  208 
Taiwan.  See  China   (Republic  of) 
Talbott,   Strobe,   691 
Tanzania: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  48,  84, 

756 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Carter),  trans- 
fer (Kissinger),  407 
Tarbela    Development    Fund    (Sup- 
plemental)   Agreement    (1975), 
entry  into  force,  456 
Tariffs    and    trade,    general    agree- 
ment on:  Ingersoll,  815;  Katz, 
708 
Article  VI,  agreement  on  imple- 
mentation of,  Australia,  947 
Colombian    membership    (Lopez), 
592 


Tariffs  and  trade — Continued 
Provisional    application,    protocol 
(1947),   Papua  New   Guinea, 
423,  608 
Taxation: 

Income,  agreements  with:  Israel, 

839;  Romania,  840 
Reimbursement    of    U.S.    income 
tax.    agreement    with    Inter- 
national Labor  Organization, 
492 
Technical    cooperation    agreements 
with:  Afghanistan,  492;   Saudi 
Arabia,  84 
Telecommunications : 

Canadian    cable    television,    dele- 
tion    of     U.S.     commercials 
(Kissinger),  637 
Frequency  modulation  broadcast- 
ing in  88  to  108  MHz  band, 
agreement  with  Mexico,  680 
International      telecommunication 
convention  (1973):  Australia, 
543;  Bahamas,  756;  Finland, 
632;  Gambia,  947;  Israel,  23; 
Jamaica,    108;    Japan,    543; 
Jordan,    108;    Korea,    Demo- 
cratic   Republic    of,    Mexico, 
632;  Mozambique,  912;  Papua 
New  Guinea,  543,  947;  Philip- 
pines,    756;     Portugal,     947; 
Qatar.    879;    Tanzania,    756; 
Tunisia,   108 
Radio    regulations     (1959),    with 
appendices,  Mauritius,  107 
Partial      revision      (1974)      to 
establish  a  new  frequency 
allotment    plan    for    high- 
frequency       radiotelephone 
coast    stations:    Australia, 
231;    Canada,    756;    Mauri- 
tius,   108;    Singapore,   231; 
Spain,  543 
Telegraph  regulations  (1973)  and 
telephone  regulations  (1973): 
Greece,    Ireland,    756;    Paki- 
stan, 231 
Television    channels    along    U.S.- 
Mexican   border,    assignment 
and     use,     agreement     with 
Mexico,   543 
Teng  Hsiao-p'ing,  917,  920 
Terrorism   (Kissinger),  360,  552 
Cuban  support   (Rogers),   598 
Diplomats,  protection  of,  conven- 
tion   (1973):   Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  147;   Liberia,  632; 
Mongolia,      388;      Paraguay, 
912;    Sweden,   147 
U.S.    ratification:    720;    Leigh, 
627 
Ethiopia,     terrorist     capture     of 
U.S.  citizens  (Kissinger),  527 
Palestinian   Liberation  Organiza- 
tion (Saunders),  799 
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Terrorism — Continued 
South  Africa  (Mitchell),  939 
Tanzania,     kidnapping     of     U.S. 
students  and  release  (Kissin- 
ger), 407-408 
Textiles: 
Consultation  on  problems  caused 
by    exports     of    textiles     or 
textile    products,   agreements 
with:  Malta,  680;  Peru,  632 
Cotton,  trade  in,  bilateral  agree- 
ments with:  China,  Republic 
of,     Mexico,     108;     Pakistan. 
48;    Peru,    632;    Philippines, 
Poland,  803 
Cotton,  wool,  and  man-made  fiber 
textiles,        trade,        bilateral 
agreements      with:       China, 
Republic    of,    48;    Colombia. 
108;    Philippines,    803;    Por- 
tugal, 423;  Singapore,  48 
International   trade   in,   arrange- 
ment (1973),  Jamaica,  632 
Wool  and  man-made  fiber  textile 
products,   trade   in,   termina- 
tion   of    bilateral    agreement 
with  Republic  of  China,   108 
Thailand:    Haugh,    946;    Kissinger, 
848 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    912, 

947 
U.S.    military    aid:     Ford,    740; 
Kissinger,  747 
Thomas,   Helen,   23,   311,   313,   321. 

893 
Tin  agreement  (Kissinger),  437 
Tin  Lat,  U.,  515 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  373 
Tonga,    treaties,    agreements,    etc., 

423,  756 
Tonnage  measurement  of  ships,  in- 
ternational  convention    (1969): 
Belgium,  Hungary,  84 
Torres,  Don  Manuel  (Ford),  589 
Torture,    General    Assembly    study 
proposed:        Kissinger,        553; 
Moynihan,   868 
Tourists  and  tourism: 
European  Conference  on  Security 

and  Cooperation,  337,  340 
World      Tourism      Organization, 
Statutes       (1970):       Bolivia, 
Ethiopia,  Gambia,  Gibraltar, 
Kuwait,    Malagasy    Republic, 
Rwanda,  Upper  Volta,  839 
Trade:  806;  Kissinger,  762,  808 
East-West,     technological     trade 

(Ingersoll),  812 
Less     developed     countries.     See 

Commodity   trade 
Multilateral  trade  negotiations: 
Geneva:    700,    902;    Kissinger, 

434,  808;  Myerson,  906 
Tokyo  Round:  Katz,  708;  Kis- 
singer, 6,  434-435 
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Trade,  U.S.  (see  also  Exports,  avd 
Imports) : 
Africa   (Kissinger),  573 
Cuba:  404;  Rogers,  597 
East  Asia  (Ford),  915 
Generalized     tariff     preferences: 
Katz,     709;     Kissinger,    434, 
586 
Additional     beneficiary     areas: 
900;  Ford,  877 
Implementation,  900 
Iran  (Atherton),  863 
New  Zealand,  700 
Romania,    trade    relations    agree- 
ment:   288,    369;    Ceausescu, 
365.    368;    Ford,   364;    Hart- 
man,  118;  Kissinger,  396 
Soviet-U.S.       trade       legislation, 
question  of   (Kissinger),  316 
Trade    Act    of    1974:    Kissinger, 
762;  Lopez,  592 
Effect     on     Soviet     and     East 
European    relations     (Kis- 
singer), 17,  26,  395 
Trattner,  John  H.,  933 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Current  actions,  47,  83,  107,  147, 
195,  231,  264,  287,  352,  387, 
422,   456,  543,  580,   607,  631, 
656,  679,  719,  756,  802,  838, 
879,  911,  947 
Law      of,      convention       (1969), 
Kuwait,   839 
Tribbitt.  Sherman  W.,  520 
Trinidad      and      Tobago,      treaties, 

agreements,  etc.,  195,  719 
Trudeau,  Pierre  (quoted),  359 
Tunisia,    treaties,    agreements,   etc., 

47,   108,  231,  287,  543 
Turkey    (Kissinger),   22 

Meeting      of      Prime      Minister 
Demirel  and  President  Ford: 
Demirel,     303;     Ford,     303; 
Kissinger,  317 
Opium    control    efforts:    Fraser, 
831;     Kissinger,     319,     861; 
Sisco,  114 
Soviet    Union,    question    of   mili- 
tary relationship  (Kissinger), 
322 
U.S.   aid   restrictions:   Ford,   291, 
309,    350,    380,    413;    Kissin- 
ger, 26.  52,  109,  185,  187,  189, 
201,   313,   314,   317,   318-319, 
391,  395,  539;  Maw,  192 
Consultations  with  Greece,  de- 
nial  (Kissinger),  316 
Egyptian-Israeli  interim  agree- 
ment, question  of  effect  on 
Congress  (Ford),  507 
Modifications   of   embargo    leg- 
islation:   Ford,    595;    Kis- 
singer, 316,  319,  321,  402, 
690 


Turkey — Continued 

U.S.  aid  restrictions — Continued 
U.S.     ethnic    group    pressures, 
question     of     (Kissinger), 
402 
U.S.  bases: 

Reopening     of     certain     bases, 
question     of     (Kissinger), 
315,  320,  322,  690 
Turkish  actions:  Demirel,  303; 
Ford.   291,   309,   351;    Kis- 
singer, 187,  204,  314,  319, 
321,  402,  690;  Maw,  192 
U.S.     generalized     tariff    prefer- 
ences beneficiary  (Ford),  877 
U.S.  military  aid,  proposed:  Ford, 

741;   Kissinger,   746 
U.S.    military    sales,    Presidential 

determination,  672 
U.S.    relations    (Kissinger),    317, 
320 
Armenian    resolution,    question 
of  effect  (Kissinger),  855 


U  Tin  Lat,  515 

Uganda,    World    Health    Organiza- 
tion   constitution,    amendments 
to  articles  34  and  55,  912 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
registration  of  objects  launched 
into     outer    space,     convention 
(1975),   signature,  231 
UNFICYP    (U.N.    Force    in    Cyp- 
rus). See  under  Cyprus 
UNICEF    (U.N.   Children's   Fund), 
Indochina  program,  U.S.  views 
on     use     of     UNICEF     funds 
(Scelsi),  72 
UNIDO    (U.N.    Industrial   Develop- 
ment       Organization):        563; 
Myerson,  558 
UNITAR  (U.N.  Institute  for  Train- 
ing and  Research),  701 
United  Arab  Emirates   (Sisco),  74 
Defense     articles     and     services, 
agreement  with  U.S.  re  sale 
of,  196 
United  Kingdom: 
Northern  Ireland  (Kissinger),  400 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  48,  83, 

195,  196,  607,  631,  839 
U.S.  relations  (Kissinger),  312 
United  Nations: 
Accomplishments  and   role   (Kis- 
singer), 150,  171,  504,  548 
Brain   pool,    question   of    (Kissin- 
ger),   159 
Charter:    Ford,    751;     Kissinger, 

183,  698 
Development  system,  reform  and 
review,    proposed:    565;    Kis- 
singer, 440 
Documents,  list,  753 
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United  Nations — Continued 
Economic  and  social  development 
programs    in    Africa,    grant 
agreement   with   U.S.,   196 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1948,  Volume  I,  part 
I,  General;   The   United  Na- 
tions, released,  232 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1949,  Volume  II,  The 
United  Nations;    The   West- 
ern    Hemisphere,      released, 
288 
Israel,    question    of    expulsion    or 
suspension:    Ford,    380;    Kis- 
singer,   173,    179,    318,    322; 
Sisco,  482 
Membership: 

Cape  Verde:  720;  Bennett,  541; 
Fraser,      714;      Kissinger, 
574;  Moynihan.  604 
Comoros  (Moynihan),  910 
Mozambique:       720;       Bennett, 
541;    Fraser,    714;    Kissin- 
ger, 574;   Moynihan,  604 
North    and     South    Viet-Nam. 
U.S.    veto:    Ford,   379-380; 
Kissinger,   505,   520;   Moy- 
nihan, 421,  604.  605,  606 
Papua  New  Guinea:  720;   Ben- 
nett, 651 
Sao   Tome   and    Principe:    720; 
Bennett,  541;  Fraser,  714; 
Kissinger,   574;    Moynihan. 
604 
U.S.   position   on   constitutional 
issues:    Buffum,    272;    Kis- 
singer,   153,    173,    179,    540 
Universality     principle:     Ford, 
380;    Kissinger,    505,    548, 
553,    574;    Moynihan.    422, 
604 
Natural  resources  revolving  fund 

(Kissinger),  438 
Outer  Space  Committee,  meeting: 

Bennett,  140;  Stowe,  144 
Privileges    and    immunities,    con- 
vention (1946),  Zambia,  83 
Problems     of     (Kissinger),     504, 

539,  697,  698 
30th  anniversary  (Kissinger),  697 
U.S.  goals  (Ford),  114 
U.S.     participation    in    work    of. 
29th    annual     report,    trans- 
mittal (Ford),  750 
Women    in    the    employ    of    the 
U.N.,  International  Women's 
Year  resolution,  238 
Zionism     as     racism     resolution: 
795;    Ford,    738,    790;    Gar- 
ment,   788.     789;     Kissinger, 
698,  766;   Mitchell,  649,  718; 
Moynihan,  649w,  790;    Sisco, 
735 


United  Nations — Continued 
Zionism  as  racism  resolution — 
Continued 
U.S.  reaction,  question  of  (Kis- 
singer), 770,  771,  772.  773, 
784 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund, 
Indochina  program,  U.S.  views 
on  use  of  UNICEF  funds 
(Scelsi),  72 

United  Nations  Day,  1975:  699; 
Kissinger,  697 

United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, 561 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees   (Haugh),  944 
U.S.  Cyprus  relief  aid,  96 

United  Nations  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization:  563; 
Myerson.    558 

United  Nations  Institute  for  Train- 
ing and  Research,  U.S.  con- 
tribution, 701 

United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Force 
in  Cyprus.  See  under  Cyprus 

United   Nations   Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (Saunders),  797 
U.S.    special    contribution     (Ben- 
nett), 286 

United  Nations  Special  Fund:  561; 
Enders,   569 

United  Nations  Truce  Supervision 
Organization    (Kissinger),    499 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  15 

United  States  Supreme  Court  (Kis- 
singer), 896 

UNRWA,  See  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency 

Upper  Volta,  treaties,  agreements, 
etc.,  47.  195,  839 

Uruguay,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
543,  719,  802,  911 


de  Valera,  Eamon  (Ford),  481 
Valeriani,  Richard.  488,  657 
Vatican    City    State,   Wheat   Trade 
Convention,   protocol   extending 
(1975),   ratification,   47-48 
Vazquez,  Rafael   Maximiano,  281 
Venezuela,      treaties,      agreements, 

etc.,  264,  607,  631,  719,  802 
Viet-Nam: 

Emergency  relief  and  assistance 
to  refugees,  displaced  per- 
sons, and  war  victims  in  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Khmer 
Republic,  U.S.  agreement 
with  ICRC,  423 
Lessons  learned  from:  Ford,  23; 

Kissinger,  53,  532,  842 
Missing-in-action         (Kissinger). 
505,  520,  847 


Viet-Nam — Continued 

North  and  South  Viet-Nam,  U.N. 

membership,  U.S.  veto:  Ford, 

379-380;  Kissinger,  505,  520; 

Moynihan,  421,  604,  605,  606 

Private    humanitarian    aid,    U.S. 

policy  (Miller),  601 
Refugees  in  U.S.   (Kissinger),  27 
Soviet    aid    to    North    Viet-Nam 

(Kissinger),  17,  533 
Unification,   question   of    (Kissin- 
ger), 781,  854 
U.S.  citizens  released,  810 
U.S.    economic   and   military   aid, 
question  of   (Kissinger),  169 
U.S.  relations,  question  of:  Ford, 
379;  Kissinger,  64,  505,  847, 
854 
Viet-Nam,  Democratic  Republic  of, 
treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  232, 
719 
Voice  of  America  (Ford),  311 


W 

Waldheim,    Kurt:    479;    Kissinger, 

152 
Wallace,    David    H.,    220.    414,    415 

(quoted) 
Wallace,    George:    524;    Kissinger, 

403 
Wallach,  John,  482 
Waller,  Governor.  520 
Warren,  Jack  Hamilton,  281 
Washington,  George:  729  (quoted); 

Emperor  Hirohito,  617 
Watergate    (Kissinger),   15,  477 
Whaling    convention,    international 
(1946),    amendments    to    para- 
graphs  1,   2(c),  3(c),   5,   6,   8, 
11-15,    17(a),    20,    and    22    to 
schedule,  entry  into  force,  632 
Wheat: 

Food  aid  convention,  protocol  ex- 
tending    (1975):     Australia, 
Belgium,    Canada,    Denmark, 
48;       Dominican       Republic, 
756c;     European     Economic 
Community,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,    Federal    Republic 
of,  48,  543;  Guatemala,  656; 
Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg,       Netherlands,        48; 
Switzerland,    580;    U.K.,    48; 
U.S.,  48,  912 
International  agreement,   (1971), 
Wheat  Trade  Convention: 
Protocol  modifying  and  extend- 
ing     (1974):      Guatemala, 
147;  Iran,  Tunisia,  47 
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Wheat — Continued 

Protocol  extending  (1975): 
Australia,  47;  Barbados, 
912;  Belgium,  Brazil,  48; 
Canada,  47;  Denmark,  48; 
Ecuador,  287;  Egypt,  47; 
European  Economic  Com- 
munity, France,  Germany. 
Federal  Republic  of, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Iran, 
48;  Iraq,  108,  912;  Ireland, 
48;  Israel,  48,  388;  Italy, 
Japan,  Kenya,  48;  Korea, 
47;  Lebanon,  48;  Libya, 
48,  364;  Luxembourg, 
Morocco,  Netherlands,  Ni- 
geria. Norway,  48;  Paki- 
stan, 47;  Panama,  48; 
Peru,  47;  Portugal,  912; 
Saudi  Arabia,  48;  Spain, 
364;  Sweden,  48;  Switzer- 
land, 580;  Syria,  U.K.,  48; 
U.S.,  48,  912;  Vatican  City 
State,  48 

White,  Barbara  M.,  715 

Will,  George  F.,  785 

Willesee,   Donald    (Bennett),   651 

Wills,     uniform     form,     convention 
(1973),  Portugal,  839 

Wilson,  Woodrow   (quoted),  729 

Wiretapping  (Kissinger),  174 


Women : 

International        Women's       Year 
(Ferguson),  230 
World    conference:    Mrs.    Ford, 
233;  Hutar,  233,  237 
Declaration  of  Mexico:  237n; 

Hutar,  237 
Resolutions  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  by  U.S.,  texts, 
238 
World  Plan   of  Action,   text, 
242 
Political         rights,         convention 
(1953):  Peru,  147;  Tanzania, 
84 
Wood,  Richard  J.  (Davis),  270 
World  heritage,  convention  (1972): 
Cyprus,  839;  Ghana,  580;  Iran, 
264;    Switzerland,    Syria,    839; 
Tunisia,  287 
Entry  into  force,  839 
World    Law    Day,    1975,    proclama- 
tion, 672 
World  order:  Ford,  311;  Kissinger, 
16,  149,  160,  163,  175,  353,  362, 
395.  398,  495,  523,  545,  693,  697. 
757,  765,  848;  MacEachen,  634; 
Robinson,     886;      Sadat,     728; 
Teng,  918 
World  peace:  Ch'iao,  681;  Ford,  410, 
412,   913,   916;    Kissinger,    149, 
390,  494,  546,  842 


World  problems  (Ford),  311 


Yemen,  North  (Sisco),  74 
Yemen,     People's     Democratic     Re- 
public  (Sisco),  73 
Yugoslavia: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials. 

866 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    631, 

679,  680,  947 
Visit    of    President    Ford:     363; 
Ford,  370,  371,  372,  374;  Tito. 
373;  text  of  joint  statement, 
374 


Zablocki,  Clem  (Kissinger),  157 
Zaire    (Kissinger),  64 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    543, 

631 
U.S.  military  aid:  Ford,  741;  Kis- 
singer, 748 
Zambia,   Vienna   convention    (1961) 
on  diplomatic  relations,  succes- 
sion, 83 
ZANU  (Zimbabwe  African  National 

Union):  Kissinger,  475 
Zumwalt,  Elmo  R.   (Edwards),  525 
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